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THE   FUTURE   OF   CHINA. 


THE  late  recooquest  by  Chiua  of  some  of  her  furmer  possessions 
in  Central  Asia,  and  the  iirm  tone  in  which  she  is  urging  her 
demands  npon  Russia,  ja  respect  of  the  Kuldja  territory,  are  giving 
her  a  prominence  as  a  factor  in  Asiatic  politics  which  she  can  scarcely 
be  swd  to  have  claimed  before.  These  signs  of  tenacity  of  purpose,  if 
not  of  actual  vitality,  acquire  an  additional  interest  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  recently  modified  policy  of  her  Government  towards 
Western  States  j  a  policy  which,  whether  induced  by  an  honest  inten  • 
tioB  to  forego  the  traditional  esclusiveness  of  post  ages,  or  by  a  shrewd 
determination  to  cope,  if  possible,  with  more  advanced  nations  upon  the 
advantageous  footing  secured  by  the  cultivation  of  the  progressive  Arts 
and  Sciences,  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  China  into  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe  and  America,  and  intro- 
dacing  her  as  a  recognised  clement  into  the  political  calculations  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  issue  of  the  Kuldja  controversy  has  a  special 
interest  for  England,  as  the  mistress  of  adjacent  territory  in  India ; 
hut  a  far  greater  importance  attaches  to  the  result  of  the  larger  efforts 
which  China  is  making  to  take  up  a  position  amongst  the  nations,  and 
upon  the  success  of  which  all  her  political  future  must  depend.  It  is 
of  that  future,  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  China's  two 
great  rivals  in  Asiatic  dominion,  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  that  this 
paper  proposes  to  treat. 

It  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Government  of  China,  at  any  rate  at 
present,  that  it  is  greedy  of  territory.  On  the  contrary,  its  responsibili- 
ties are  already  as  serious  as  it  must  feci  at  all  competent  to  fulfil  with 
credit  to  itself  and  satisfaction  to  its  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  remarkably  tenacious  of  parting  with  a  single  rood  of  ground,  to 
which  it  may  claim  the  right  of  traditional  possession  or  more  recent 
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conquest.  ^^'IwMi  portions  of  it«  territory  Iinve  liecn  lom  from  iLi 
grasp  bjr  succcsafn]  n:bcllioR,  it  bus  for  the  moment  yielded  to  tbe  in- 
cvitable.  But  the  earliest  o|i]iortuuity  possible  has  bcca  seized  for  re- 
entering upon  possession,  cither  by  force  or  craft.  The  late  recorerj  of 
the  province  of  Yanoan  in  Cbina  proper,  and  of  Cfaiacsc  Turfccfltaa  id 
Cculrtil  Asia,  nftcr  crushiii^  defeats  aud  yeim  of  altcnalioii,  affords 
notable  iaataneea  of  this  tenacity  of  purpose.  Bnt  sticlt  Hnccessful  re- 
entries iipOD  Io«t  dominion  hare  only  been  eSbctcd  vlicre  the  usurping 
power  hna  partaken  of  tlio  eamc  or  a  similar  Asiatic  character  vith  tbat 
of  the  Chineao  themaclvea.  M'here  circunistaaces  have  brought  the 
UovemmcDt  into  coUuioD  with  tbe  more  oDcr^tic  and  enterprising 
people  of  the  Vicsx,  it  has  had  no  altrrnatire  but  to  make  material  eon- 
ccssioos,  and  to  confirm  these  by  treatiea  of  pcrpeltul  amity  and  com- 
merce. Rtuaia  and  I^ngland  arc  the  only  Western  Powers  tliat  have 
thus  benefited  tbeinselves  at  the  cxpeniie  of  China:  Rniuia,  with  a 
view  to  tbe  enlargement  or  rectification  of  her  frontier,  yrhiclt  from  Uio 
mouth  of  the  Amour  to  ttic  foot  of  the  Tlrm  Shan  n  conterminous  vith 
tliat  of  China ;  and  Euplaud,  for  the  protection  and  pnimotion  of  her 
trade,  which  must  have  languished,  if  not  perished,  under  the  constraiots 
of  the  old  Co-h<my  system. 

Whether  the  reaubjugation  of  entire  proTinecs  by  the  Imperial 
GoTcriimenl  may  be  regarded  aa  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  popula- 
tions couccme(l>  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Vat  them  it  is  unhappily  a 
mere  choice  between  being  at  the  mercy  of  unscnipulonsi  mlvcninrers, 
elated  with  a  scries  of  successes,  and  rendered  ferocious  by  a  life  of 
Knpinc,  but  utterly  unprepared  to  introduce  any  serious  ayslcm  of 
jorefomt ;  or  beiii^  restored  to  a  rule  which,  ulthouglt  worn  out  attil 
L  feeble,  hss  the  advantage  of  an  old-eetablishcd  organiiaCioQ.  and  can 
prove,  by  its  general  policy  at  any  rate,  tlmt  it  has  the  welfare  of  the 
goremed  serioualy  at  heart.  On  the  whole,  setting  aside  the  whole- 
sale cruelty  wliich  has  unhappily  too  often  diatiuguishcd  aueU  gwem- 
mental  triumphs  oa  the  part  of  tbo  Chincac,  aud  to  which,  indeed,  the 
.tinluclcv  people  seem  liiibic  nbicltcvcr  party  may  happcu  to  gsin  ttio 
'ucendcnoy,  the  preferable  conciusioa  would  seem  to  be  tbat  resub- 
xaiaaion  to  natire  authority  is  perhaps  thu  mildest  fate  that  can  be 
desired  for  those  eubjecta  of  China  whose  conntry  has  unfortunately 
been  the  »?ene  of  eiril  war.  But  an  entirely  different  retult  may  bo 
looked  for  when  foreign  domiiiiou— that  is  to  say,  European — has  takeu 
tbe  place  of  Chinese.  In  tlvc  caec  of  England,  there  can  bo  little  fear 
but  that,  in  spile  of  tlic  notublc  miiitalccN  which  have  at  tiroes  marked 
her  colonial  admiQislralion  of  Asiatic  peoples,  tbe  primary  object  to 
which  she  has  idways  »ct  herself  has  been  the  welfare  of  the  fjo'crncd, 
and  the  derclopment  of  the  re«i»rces  of  the  conntry  nhich  thoy 
occupy.  And  even  as  regards  Russia,  liowcror  irrvspoQsible  her  rystcin 
ofgoTcrnniciit,  sclfndi  and  unscrupulous  her  foreign  policy,  awd  toiriipt 
jhcr  esccntivcj  niny  be  regardeil  from   an  £uglltih  point  of  ricw^   sliil 
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there  can  be  little  question  tbat  Iier  asaumptton  of  nutlioritjr  over  any 
tract  of  Asian  territory  m\i9t  be  considered  preferable  in  the  intcnst*  of 
pbilaothropy  and  general  expediency  to  its  restomtiun  to  an  ititriii- 
aically  neiik  and  unpractical  Uovenimeat  like  that  «f  the  Chinese 

Assuming  tbat  the  ubovc  proposition  is  a  reasonable  one,  it  follons 
as  a  fair  iufereucf,  tbat  the  sooner  China  or  any  part  of  it  is  brought 
under  the  &way  of  some  strong  and  |>ro}i;rcssivc  Power  the  better.  And 
really,  lookinj;  nt  the  matter  from  a  purely  philanthropic  and  utilitarian 
point  of  vie«r,  tbat  is  about  the  best  fate  that  can  befall  its  inhabitants, 
as  veil  ia  their  ova  interest  a»  in  that  of  the  world  at  largo.  Many 
tilings  conspire  to  show  that  the  dnys  of  the  ruling  dynasty  arc  num- 
herod  ;  and  who  can  say,  when  the  eataalrophe  does  come,  whether  the 
huge  but  eninibliiig  fnbric  will  ever  be  reconstructed?  or,  if  »o,  vho9c 
wiU  be  the  brad  und  hnnd  that  will  aceomplish  thu  task  ?  Ibe  proba- 
bility u  that  the  empire  will,  in  spite  of  the  marvellous  homogeneity 
which  characterizes  its  people,  at  once  lose  its  cohesion,  and  break  up 
into  a  number  of  petty  chtvfdoms ;  and  one  mciy  well  imagine  cb« 
gricvoua  and  protracted  misery  that  most  follow  upon  snch  a  dissolution. 
It  would  be  ridiculous,  nay  wicked,  to  suggest  that  this  contingency 
might  be  anticipated;  und  au  cudcarour  made  to  avert  it  by  the  timely 
absorpKon  of  a  portion  or  of  the  wlwlo  of  the  Chinese  territory.  But 
we  are  entitled  to  cxpixjss  the  hope  that  the  course  of  luuatlane  affairs 
may  so  shape  itself  as  tbat  such  a  calamity  may  be  indefinitely  delayed^ 
or,  if  it  be  inevitable,  that  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  nation  to  tako 
up  the  reins  which  shall  have  the  will  as  well  as  the  power  to  use  the 
opportunity  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  millions  concerned. 

The  speculation  Beems  here  to  suggest  itself,  nhcther  there  is  a 
Western  Power  at  all  hkcly  to  find  itself  placed  in  ttuM  position,  or  which 
may  Im  considered  a  suitable  instrument  for  oirryiug  out  the  work  of 
rEconstructioQ.  The  sphere  of  selection  is  limited.  England  and 
Bussiu,  ax  far  as  can  nt  preieut  be  foreseen,  apjniar  to  be  the  only  two 
Powcn  whose  mission  or  interest  seems  Ukcly  to  impel  their  iullueuco 
Eaatvards.  Any  idea  that  Eiigland  will  ever  deliberately  enter  upon 
the  po««c«ion  of  crcu  n  port  Of  Cliiuese  territory  niuy  at  once  be  dis. 
missed  as  uuwortby  to  be  cutcrtaiood.  Although  her  vast  trade  and 
worUUwidc  associations  are  perpetually  landing  her  in  perplexing  com- 
phcatioiu  with  Eo-stcni  tribes,  complications,  loo,  whicli  at  times,  in 
despite  of  herself,  end  in  conquest  or  annexation,  still  her  modem  policy 
is  anything  but  aggressive;  and  if  there  be  one  collision  which  the 
Kuglish  people  would  be  less  incliued  to  tolerate  than  another,  it  woidd 
be  that  of  a  little  war  entered  upon  for  the  mere  purpose  of  territorial 
acquisition  or  philanthropic  reform.  China,  moreover,  is  uo  mere 
petty  principality  like  Abyssiuta,  Asbautec,  or  Afgbaaiatan,  that  she 
had  need  be  liable  to  the  risk  of  annihilation  or  annexation,  oven  should 
she  again  unhappily  venture  to  take  up  arms  against  England  on  account 
of  a    mere   trade  dispute.      ]3ut   with    Uussia  the  ease  is  materially 
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diiFereat.  An  acqaiaiUTc  policy  haa  been  traditionKl  wiUi  her  eter  tiart 
Pctrr  tlipdnrnt,  wjUi  prophetic  forp-<iight,  laid  down  tlic  tines  bj  whidi 
hrr  fulurr  cotiiluct  was  to  bc  gniilcd  ;  and  political  itticreat  lias  mnetlie 
leai  urged  licr  on  to  osteiid  tier  poescuions  Asii-warda,  uu)  to  mcuit!  u 
much  Mftbotrd  in  iinjr  direction  u  wilt  suit  lier  smljitioiu  daigtu.  Caa- 
quciti  in  Awta,  moreover,  provide  a  coUTcnient  safetr-nlTB  br  ■dwu- 
tnroaa,  dlKontrnted,  or  unscnipolotis  vpirits,  wbo  mif^Lt  oceanon 
mtHcliicf  nt  home,  and  wlio  cannot  otberwise  be  readily  disposed  of ; 
wbilst  thry  at  tlic  name  time  buvc  tlic  elTect  of  funiisluDK  that  onllrt  for 
■  tbn>iigh  trade  vhicli  liiis  nlvravs  bceii  tbe  Hiutian  merchant's  divaai. 
ttoMia  biu  atrondy,  am  i»  wnll  known,  rectified  bcT  frontier  on  the  nortb 
«od  iroMt  of  Chinn,  terioiisly  to  the  diminuttun  of  tlic  area  not  ao  tonj 
«go  compriwd  by  the  latter,  and,  by  a  vrcU-directed  oombinatioo 
courage  and  craft,  bIic  lias  witbin  the  last  twenty  years  »uccccdc<I  I; 
coiMiiKiriiig  or  BiinexiiTg  extensive  and  fertile  tracts  of  country  in  Central 
Alia.  >Vhat  tnorc  likely,  therefore,  tbau  that,  octopiu>like,  she  should 
contiiitio  In  Rlrdlch  out  bcr  bngo  tentacles  further  ami  ftirtlicr,  until  tb 
embrace  some  of  the  broad  and  fair  provinces  of  Cbiaa  within  tb 
omiiiroroua  ({riiHp?  Tbc  advantage  of  such  an  acquisitioa  to  Ru 
csuiioi  be  ovcr-cati mated.  The  Itiiesiaii  press,  it  is  true,  deprecates  tti 
Beijuiaitioii  iif  new  trrrilor}',  as  being  (calculated  to  binder  the  ecouoinical 
ilcTrloiitucut  of  the  people,  and  seriously  to  increase  the  present  diffi- 
mllinKtf  ttie  rnipira;  and  ibcre  can  1>c  little  doubt  th»t  tlie  dominions 
of  tlic  Cuir  are  far  too  di^proportioned  to  the  numerical  sum  of  bis 
Bnbjpct*  to  admit  of  tbcir  having  realiied,  as  they  might  have  done,  the 
tnimcnse  nnturol  riche«  of  the  euipirc.  But  with  tbc  acquisition  of 
ftlmoat  any  (wrt  of  Cbina  prot>cr,  UuB»ia  would  gain  territory  already 
lliickly  i«!0[deid  to  her  hand,  and  [KMsessed  of  rich  resources  of  every 
kind ;  and,  could  oho  ap()roach  the  sea  in  any  direction,  she  would 
acquire — what  in  so  impurtant  to  bcr  mnritimc  and  commercial  dcvcIo]>- 
menl— it  coajt-tino  that  would  gn  far  towards  giving  her  the  comtnand- 
iiiK  ponilitin  n»  n  naval  Tower  ivhich  baa  always  been  one  of  her  most 
cbchslicd  ambitions. 

And  what  a  glorious  Odd  would  thereby  twofFurdcd  her  for  developing 
bur  political  dnigiiK  t  Initcail  of  beating  her  wiiig^  to  her  own  dis* 
comntiirc  ngniiiBt  the  bam  which  JCnglaud  must  aln&ya  throw  about  bcr 
■a  long  Bs  who  persists  in  her  attempts  to  nlnorb  Turkey,  or  exercise  a 
covert  iaRuence  over  the  tril)es  on  onr  Indian  frontier,  sbc  would,  if  aho 
prcstod  China-warilft  in  preference,  find  unlimited  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing tier  resources,  enlarging  her  territory,  and  extending  her  sway. 
Donation  cariug,  or  Itoiiig called  upon,  to  say  her  nay.  'flint  she  wonlJ 
prove  tbc  most  suitable  Power  to  bo  culrusted  with  so  trcmcndou*  a  re- 
«IM)ni(ibility,  it  ad  assertion  that  few  ironld  care  to  hazard  without  largo 
qualiBration.  Tttc  pitiless  deapotisin  which  charactmxes  the  Rush. 
rule  ni  home,  the  mirclcnting  barshiicss  with  which  she  has  treatcil  h 
Tolish  subjects,  even  to  the  studious  atamping-out  of  the  nationalism 
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\.\te  |X!ciplc,  and  the  liccnec  wbich  bits  diatio^Uhcd  tlic  grasp  bj*  Russiaa 
officials  of  ciril  poirer  in  CeiitntI  Amis,  »tcari;cly  tend  to  rcudcr  tlie  prospect 
of  the  extcnuoii  of  bcr  svnv  to  Cliiua  very  encouraging,  liut,  as  baa 
becu  already  adranctd,  a  Russiaa  adminiatration  is  uot  vithoat  its 
adraatagCB,  aa  ooinpitred  to  a  Cbincsc,  and,  utitcis  a  radical  reform  can 
be  looked  for  in  the  existing  system  of  govcnimcnt  in  Cliiua  itself,  a 
prospect  at  best  pmblcmatical,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  her  people 
luif^ht  faro  ironte  tban  pivit*  under  the  doiuiiialion  of  the  Czar. 

For  the  Cbiiiccc  concerned,  as  has  hc«n  suggcstcfl,  the  toss  might  bo 
almost,  if  not  alt4)gcthcr,  construed  into  a  gain.  Tliry  would  acqnirc  an 
autocratic  and  de»}K>tic  Government  vrrv  similar  to  their  own,  only 
more  powerful  and  praotieal  id  its  operation  and  results;  and,  if  only 
one  could  hope  that  tha  rights  and  prejudice*  of  the  people  could  be 
respected,  awl  tbeir  general  interests  consulted,  the  cbaugc  would  ou  tho 
whole  prove  an  ndvantagcooa  one  for  the  auucxcd  territories  generally. 
In  one  rpspect,  at  any  rate,  such  a  substitution  might  certainly  be 
expected  to  bring  about  a  material  umcliuratioa  of  the  prcscQt  coaditioa 
and  prospects  of  the  country  at  large ;  and  that  ia  the  improvement  of 
general  cominunication  throughout  tlic  empire.  Railways  would  tui* 
doubtcdly  be  forthwith  iutroduci-d,  telegraphs  laid  down,  river  channels 
cleared  aud  decj>cncd,  canals  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  many 
obstacles  which  now  clog  a  miglit-bc  ftonrishing  trade  permanently 
recnoved.  Cbtua,  iu  fact,  only  needs  a  lion-hearted,  ca|)ahlc,  and  progrea- 
«Tc  Government  in  order  to  encourage  the  enterprise  of  her  people, 
bring  ont  their  many  excellent  charnctcristics,  and  develop  the  prolific 
natural  resouR-c*  which  she  undoubtedly  possesses,  in  her  own  interest 
and  that  of  the  world  in  general ;  oiid,  provided  always  such  a  result 
can  l>c  attuitied,  coiiihiiicd  with  a  discreet  and  paternal  care  for  the 
people  themselves,  no  one  had  need  deprecate  the  substitution  of  a 
foreign  for  a  usliro  yoke. 

It  might  l)c  ohjccted.  Why  should  not  such  a  thorough  rcconstructiou 
and  subacijucnt  healthy  development  be  attainable  under  the  present 
dynasty,  or,  at  any  rate,  under  a  purely  native  rule?  To  this  we  reply, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  to  initiate  reform  or  carry  it 
honestly  and  steadily  ont.  Neither  the  rulers  nor  the  ruled  appreciate 
its  necessity;  and,  could  they  be  enlightened  sufiicicntly  to  perceive  it, 
they  do  not  pC™c»*  the  strength  of  character  and  fixity  of  pur|io»e  to 
follow  out  implicitly  the  course  pointed  oat.  A  curious  cicampic  of  this 
lack  of  interest  and  resolve  was  to  be  obgen-ed  as  regards  the  foreign- 
drilled  levies  raised  at  the  instance  of  Ihcir  foreign  adviscrii  after 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin.  Men  and  money  were  readily  proridcd  to 
the  extent  suggeste<l,  and  the  men  easily  tearnt  the  dril).  Rut 
the  foreign  instructors  had  always  to  superintend  the  paying  of  wages 
in  order  to  pi-cTCut  peculation  by  the  native  officers,  and,  the  moment 
their  rigilant  ryes  were  remornl,  drill  and  discipline  were  voted  a 
uoiBancc  br  officcn  and  men   altk.c,    arms  and  accoatretncnts  ceated 
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to   be   kept  in  mUcr,    and    the    force    rapidly  itsenmcd   its   purely 

Ctiincsc  character.     Kclice  of  tlicsc  Icvicn  exist  At  this  moment,  but  the 

most  uurcraitting  patience  and  eflort  linvc  b<!cn  needed  oa  the   iKvrt   of 

t)ic  foreign  officcn  to  mfiiutain  them  iu  a  state  of  anything  like  rcspcet- 

nblc  discipline  or  cffectivpncts.     A  recent  writer*  colh  attention  to  the 

BtupciiilouB   efforta   vrliicli   the   Chinese   Goverimiciit   has  of  late  been 

^rooking  tuvards  a  rcorgauization  of  its  D&val  and  roilitarr  nsourecs 

upon  Western  principles,  and  to  the  remarkable  success  ubich  boa  in 

eouHNjiicnce  attcndod  its  cami>aigu»  iu  'Westcru  China  and  Central  Aaia. 

liut  the.'tc   measures  have   all   owed   their  cooccptiou  and  execution  to 

foreign  energy,  enterprise,  and  abili^  ;  and,  ai  will  be  presently  shown, 

vhercrer  the  snlutar)-  inflncncc  nf  tlie^c  hi  weakened  or  removed,  dU- 

orgntiiKiition  nnd  rclnpsc  arc  sure  to  l>c  the  rvault.      Something  baa,  no 

doubt,  Iwcu  arcomplished  within  the  last  twenty  years  towards  opening 

the  eyca  of  the    Chinese    Ooveniment  to  tbc   rii'dom  of  a^sumiDg  a 

recogiiiM-d  piticc  in  tbc  comity  of  nations,  and  inducing  it  to  iDtrodoco 

various  domestic  measures  of  a  useful   and   progres&ire  nature.     Dot, 

after  all,  pressure  from  without,  and  that  of  tbc  most  painstaking  autl 

pcmislent  chBracler,  bos  been  needed  to  cflecl  what  little  ba*  been  done. 

Let  tbia  inflncncc  be  rcntove<l ;  let  tbc  able  custoiftit  organization  now 

in  rogue  be  taken  out  uf  alien  bauds;  let  foreign  Minister!!  cease  to 

impress    upon   tbc  State    clcpartmenta    the  imperative    importanoc  of 

Waking  np  to  iuteruationiJ   and  domestic  responsibilities ;  let  araCD&U 

be  deprived  of  foreign  superintendence;  let   steaniere  throw  overlioard 

iticir  foreign  masters,  mates,  and  cugiuccrs;  ia  a  word,  let  Cbiua  try  to 

keep  afloat  without  corks,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence?   Corruption 

would  inevitably  fatten  on  and  extinguish  foreijfu  trade  ;  foreign  rcprc- 

scntatircs    would  find   Pckin  loo  hot  to  hold   them ;  arsenals  would 

gradually  Unguisb   and   cease   to   work;  natircowned  steamers  would 

Icarc  off  plying  the  waters ;  and  tbc  whole  country  would  eventnally 

fall  back  into  a  condition  of  even  more  rapid  decadence  than  that  in 

wbieb  it  was  foiiud  when  England  first  interfered  to  prop  it  «p.    What 

19  perhaps  more  niplanclioly  to  oontemplatc,  tlicrc  would  bc  ftw,  if  any, 

of  her  moat  anient  patriots  but  would  congratulate  themselves  on  the 

miacrable  change. 

China  may,  perhaps,  be  save*!  fn>m  au  eventual  collapse,  or  from 
falling  undrr  the  sway  of  ail-graspiug  Kussia  ;  but  it  can  only  be  by  a 
unircrsnl  dCTclopmcnt  of  the  existing  system  of  extraucous  aid.  X^Tiat 
bas  been  done  for  her  customs  revmuo  niiiU  bn  extended  to  all  depart- 
ments of  the  State,  ond  the  employment  of  foreign  heads  luid  bauds 
must  be  rendered  so  general  as  even  to  pcrmeotc  the  ramilications  of 
the  executive  in  the  eighteen  pronncc*.  But  then  tbc  difficulty  sug- 
gests itself,  ^Vhcrc  is  the  jirrtonMel  needful  for  such  n  mighty  orgauiia- 
tion  tube  found,  with  the  talent  and  probity  equal  to  tbcehai^? 
•  CajilaiB  C  A.  0.  Briago.  K.N,:  *'TI«  B«ri»al  ot  Uia  WatUke  Pom* of  Cluas,'* 
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iCn^lani]  IiBS  proved  it  po««ibk:,  in  the  case  of  India,  to  pradticc  *  corps 
oradroiuiKtrators  vlio  ikmwss  a  character  for  ability,  uprigbtnesfl,  and 
Iiigb-mindcd  devotion  to  dntr,  to  vliiL-li  the  ^vorld  can  show  no  rqual. 
But,  a*  cxpencncc  has  so  far  prorcd,  political  balance  at  I'ckiii  clentaiids 
that  the  prizes  open  to  competition  in  the  Chinese  aen-icc  elioutd  be 
distributed  cqiudly  amongst  subjecu  of  all  uiiltonalities  in  treaty  rela- 
tions with  China ;  and  tii  aiicb  u  huge  army  of  employen  as  the  exigency 
wonld  require,  aad  most  of  vhom  vould  probably  owe  their  selection  to 
patronage  rather  than  to  merit,  it  could  not  be  but  that  many  wohW 
tiuil  a  pliiL'c  who  might  prove  even  greater  curses  to  the  governed  tlian 
the  worit  ti'pe  of  the  Chinese  inandarina  themselves.  Moreover,  iueh 
an  innoration  would  prflclically  amount  to  placing  the  entire  nation 
ander  foreign  authority,  and  it  may  be  tiucricd  whutlicr  it  would  Jiot  be 
more  advantageous  for  the  people  to  have  ono  nniform  foreign  rule 
uoivennlly  snhstitutcd  for  the  native,  than  lo  be  at  the  mercy  of  an 
executive  formed  of  such  bclcrogencoua  materials  as  those  tre  bare 
dcaciibcd. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  here  n  suggestion,  which  has 
been  throiru  out  by  more  than  one  reprcaciitativc  of  the  Engliab  press, 
as  to  the  identity  of  British  intere-ilH  with  tlioae  of  China  in  resisting 
the  insidious  advanecs  of  Itussia  eastwards,  and  the  expediency  of  giving 
the  former  our  sympathy,  if  not  material  support,  in  her  endeavour  to 
recorer  Kvldja  from  Russian  cujiidity.  What  British  interests  comprise 
in  (hnt  quarter  of  the  globe  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
Rcetilication  and  consolidation  of  certain  portions  of  the  frontier  of 
Britiah  India,  the  maintctuiacc  as  far  fut  possible  of  neutral  and  in* 
cpendtrut  Khauatca  to  act  as  "  buffer b"  between  her  territories  and 
'ttosB  of  Russia,  nnd  the  development  of  a  free  and  active  trade 
beCweeo  tlie  iudiau  and  Central  Asian  markets.  It  seems  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  of  refuting  any  arguments  that  could  be  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  the  concession  of  a  covert  or  direct  support  to 
China  in  the  Kultlja  coutroveniy  would  be  likely  to  advantage  Kngland 
In  any  one  of  these  respects.  On  ibo  contrary,  her  interfcrcure  wauld 
more  probably  imperil  her  interests  under  each  head,  and  would  moat 
certainly  have  the  effect  of  greatly  incensing  a  Power  which,  with  all 
its  ilUwitl,  has  already  ebovo  its  desire  to  conciliate,  by  withdrQwing  at 
our  request  the  influence  which  it  had  been  tempted  in  view  of  certain 
contingencies  to  use  to  our  disadvantage  in  Afghanistan  ;  a  Power,  too, 
which  must  and  will  pursue  its  career  of  acquiBilion  in  Central  Asia, 
wiiatevcr  wo  may  say  or  do  to  the  eontrary ;  and  with  which,  in  view  of 
it>  probable  future  there,  it  is  manifestly  to  our  interosl  as  holders  of 
.India  to  live  on  neighbourly  terms.  To  quote  a  recent  writer  on  the 
•abject,*  "  Our  object  now  »liould  be  rather  to  initiate  n  .frank  under- 
sloflding  with  Utusia  as  to  the  aims  of  our  respective  policies,  to  secure 
lier  ngrecmeut  to  definite  boundaries  to  the  spheres  of  influence  of 
*Seo  Bt*tkwoviri Masa»(M,ifiij,  inn.  pp.  tStl.  ISl, 
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IfOtli  Powm,  snd  to  form,  no  far  ai  is  poniUc,  a  union  of  iutcmts  witb 
Tier  in  ihc  future  devclppmciit  of  Mii." 

Kvcii  were  Cliina  to  pledge  licnclf  to  ^ran*  us  all  the  advaniagc* 
wliicti  wc  flbould  Itavc  to  barg&iu  for  as  a  consideration  for  commttlin^ 
oanelm  to  the  aeriocs  step  of  affording  her  aid,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  ia  iinfiit-ifrntly  stmnj;  tcj  mainlaiu  her  ground,  not  merclr 
Jigainit  Buasta,  but  agaiutt  any  adrcntitrcr  like  Yakoob  Beg  or  rebel* 
like  the  Ponthayft,  who  m&y  anddculf  rise  n[>  and  wrest  bcr  territorr 
from  licr.  Tlien,  again,  it  mnrt  bu  renicmbcrrd  vrliat  an  alliance  witb 
«iich  a  Gorernracnt  as  tLat  of  Cbiua  is  likely  to  involve.  Her  civil 
ftdntiiislrulton,  hosed  altboagh  jt  may  1>e  on  a  aystecn  excellcDtly  vdt 
united  to  a  pru;ilc  like  the  Cliincse,  is  so  ireakeiied, save  iu  a  Tea-  isolated 
ioxtBDccs,  by  tlie  incapacity,  and  so  debased  by  the  veuality  of  it* 
executive,  that  it  has  long  since  forfeited  the  eoafidence  aud  goodwill 
of  Ibe  masaes,  and  rebellion  lins  only  to  raise  its  lieml  to  find 
ft  fniitful  aoil  for  its  speedy  growth  and  dcTclopmcnt.  Her 
army  is  numericitlly  large,  nud  ean  be  recruited  without  difficulty, 
uid  ahe  bus  constautly  at  command  any  qnaiitity  of  tlic  most  approved 
war  material,  so  Umg  as  there  arc  foreigners  tu  aril  and  she  has  the 
money  to  buy  ;  to  say  notltiag  of  what  she  eau  now  to  a  oertaiu  csteuk 
maauffictiire  for  herself.  Hut  of  »trn(cgy  and  the  general  Bcicnre  of 
war  her  otliccrs  arc  entirely  ignorant,  and  beyond  the  capability  of  hurl- 
ing huge  masses  of  men  at  the  cucmy,  irrespective  of  all  consecjacnoes, 
dhc  is  in  no  way  formidable  as  a  military  Power  in  the  European  sense 
of  the  term,  uor  conid  Iter  trooin  permanently  hope  to  hold  their  own 
ogaiust  tboM  of  any  Western  State.  Even  the  Japanese,  io  the  little 
aOair  with  China  which  threatened  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  two 
coDntricit  not  long  ago,  showed  thcmselfc^  quite  equal  to  the  occaidon, 
ADd  their  snilon  aud  soldiers  pined  to  exhibit  their  prowess,  and  prove 
tHc  value  of  their  recent  acquirements  in  the  art  of  war,  as  against  the 
eonsen-ativc  aud  unpractical  Chinese.  If  the  mics  of  civilised  warfare 
ore  to  tlic  Chinese  a  sealed  hook,  still  less  can  they  be  said  to  appreciate 
ita  litunanu  side.  Their  officers  fail  to  value  tho  necessity,  snd  indeetl 
do  Hot  seem  to  ikmscss  the  power,  of  protecting  their  own  countrymen 
from  the  general  hcense  which  marks  the  march  of  soldiery  through,  or 
the  military  occupation  of,  any  peaceable  district;  and  in  the  wholesale 
barlwriliea  which  invariably  disttDgiiish  their  triumphs  over  a  conquered 
foe,  they  ore  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by  savages  of  the  lowest  type. 
Little  more  can  be  said  iu  favour  of  the  Chinese  iu  respect  of  their 
relatiiuiB  with  Etiglamt  nnd  other  Western  uution:;.  'fhey  have  treaties 
of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  leading  Powers,  it  is  true,  aud  they  da 
not  fail  to  net  up  to  the  strict  letter  of  these  engagements  as  construed 
by  theiuselres.  Dut  the  whole  history  of  their  foreign  intercourse  since 
1843  has  shown  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  home  witli  ill  grace 
the  rrsiriclions  thus  imposed  upon  it,  and  has  embraced  cwrr 
opportunity  to  evade  Ihcm  in  spirit,  whilst  professing  to  carrj-  litem 
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oat  ia  tbe  letter.  Trade  li^s  bcea  ererywbere  hnmpcrcd  by  rcxalioiu 
imposts  cunningly  introduced  on  all  kinds  of  pretexts^  and  as  per- 
tin&ciou.tl}'  [K'rsistc<)  in,  iu  spib.-  of  pointed  remonstrances  on  lliu  part  of 
foreign  rcprt'^ciUatives.  Outrages  of  a  glaring  kind  hare  been  iioswd 
oTcr  without  rcdrena,  or  perhaps  with  a  show  of  redress  so  ingenioualy 
conceded  nx  to  evince  distinct  sympathy  with   the   pcrj)ctrators  of   the 

fdceda  couipUiucd  of;  and  the  cise  must  be  rare,  it'  not  nnhcard  of,  in 
uhidi  tlie  initiative  hoa  been  roluntarily  taken  by  a  Chinese  ollicial  id 
righdtig  a  wrong  suQcrcd  by  a  foreigner  nt  the  hnuds  of  n  Chinese. 
Amicable  relations  prcr&il  between  the  voriona  foreign  conimnnitica  nnil 
the  natirc  population  by  whom  they  are  surrounded;  but  these  may  be 
traced  rather  to  the  innate  good-nature  of  the  people,  and  ttic  forbear- 

'ing  conduct  of  the  "  atrangcrfl  from  afar,"  than  to  iiiiy  direct  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  native  suthoritiea  to  encourage  and  develop  friendly 
fechng.  The  Cliiucsc  Court  still  aflccts  to  regard  the  Emperor  as 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  People  under  Heaven;  its  recognition  of 
foreign  Ministers  acercditcd  to  il  seems  ucrcr  to  have  advanced  beyond 

^the  not  very  tlatlering  cereuionial  which  accordrd  them  a  tto-callcd 
lodieacc  in  a  body  a  fow  years  ago  ;  and  the  ndattous  between  the 
representatives  and  the  high  ofliciuls  at  I'ckia  cannot  as  yet  be 
lid    to   have    entered    upon    a    pha!>e   ivhieh    may  strictly  1)0  styled 

'cordial  i  and  all  this,  uotnilhntaiiding  lh.it  Cliineac  representatives 
to  Western  ('ourts   have  been   treated   with   all   the   cercmooy  and 

icorsideration  due  to  their  othcial  position,  and  have  been  received 
into  the  highest  society  of  foreign  capituU,  not  only  without 
dcioar,    but   with    a  warmth  and   bospilality  which,    whilst   on    the 

ippot,  they  have   themselrcs  been  the  first  to  acknowledge.*     Under 

tthesc  circumstancea,  with  a  ciril  adniiuistrutiou  no  eflelc  and  corrupt^  a 

*  ApKtjaat  at  bb«a»  rMMrlu  it  i*  wortli  wliSe  naotios  1im«  a  iu«inoti*l  hy  tbo  toe- 
imhataaAor  K u'o  5iuag  t'lfl.  piililiiheil  ia  t\i*i  Lotidon  an4  fhina  TeUgrapk  of  7th  July, 
IB7''.  >•*  tW  fiiBt  |nn:»fuU><l  to  lliv  Tliroua  on  Ilia  TFtiim  Iu  Cliinn.  KDil  in  wliicli  tlic  licnt 
'tlut  kc  caa  wjr  ol  Rii^Uiiil,  notwitluitlLiidinj;  liia  iirirituJ  inception  and  mirvclloiu  cxjivri- 
«noc«,  MODI  to  be  Uiatllo  "-na  " exccBttrcl^  caat  ilnwn  iii:L(tran^n  cniintrj-,''  wlifm,  '■  liail 
he  bwn  [nit  into  ■  •liU-li,  tUrn-  wtiuM  liAve  Ixon  uul^-Hly  W  eovcr  him  wilh  north. "  Tin- 
my  Mune  at  tl>e  plwc  to  wh^clt  he  wm  occni^titcil  »p[>nkni  bo  hnvr  tHXin  Innntb  inQutioa 
lohisawust  nuut4.T.  Thi;  I'ciiiy  G<itttu  nf  the  Stil  inooii,  Qnl  ilay,  coutaiua  tlio  toUowiuK 
mmoriirfmiin  Kvro  8uEie  t'ao.  lAt«  AuliosssJur  iC  Che  Couit  nf  8t   .IstnM'S,  to  the  V.m- 
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panir:— "your*vrv«nt.'')iou'ritr«,  "huxtiflvTwlfrninnianjrboclilyiiitimiilius.  Ki^yuit' apoo 
^iMATanlf  (>',<.  yotiT  MBj«Hy'')  SnM.  t  wm  appotnted  t-i  go&lirusd  on  Htvice  of  Iioary 
rwpotwiliflity-  t  kuinow  vmM*  irith  m«,  hnTing  HrreJ  at  c'^-mit  «  iliilAneo  ;  1  oUo  At- 
plorc  ny  stutoilit}'.  kuA  md  «xtionicly  knprahcitHrc  of  my  innViility  in  poHorminu  tlio 
Tunctiom  (l«t«lviag  ii|ioii  mc-  Snoe  tue  Bixtli  or  Mvi^nth  moon  uf  tho  y««r  Ixfor*  Li*t  I 
kkrft  mlTcTOil  from  iniHiBnila.  A  j«*r  ago  my  npiriti  Ii<i»iiir  daily  tnaro  tAaU».  In  tliu 
•ccomI  montfa  o(  Ijnt  ye«r  I  nuUcal;  exjicricD^  phit^is  riling  in  my  mcmtli,  aurl  viiinitod 
frMtb  r*d  blooii,  imUii>utbciBKalil«luBt<jp  it, nu  that  in  a  trice  li  tiiuia  wuulJ  get  quitafnU. 
1  conaidor  (lut  my  life  hM  mrn  mu-kol  by  iucrtMiog  afUicCions ;  my  raipinttiou  U  iiu 
ptiUd;  I  an  asitat«d  ud  ntrrotu  ;  nlrtndy  I  h«TD  oontnclecl  an  nathuta,  and  thi*  I 
mfellnly  had  DM  fornwrly.  ExMaaively  out  down,  in  a  atnuiM  nuntrv  lorvral  \xa»  of 
tlioiisaBib  or  )i  away,  I  thonjht  that  if  I  wtro  pnt  in  a  diteli  tWn  would  bu  nuboily  to 
covet  ne  «itU  «artli.  Kortanktcly.  Iiy  rirtuc  of  tlio  koavcnly  [t.(..  Imperial)  Mnpaannn, 
kaviag  1>««n  f^rscionaly  p«-miitt«'<l  to  cire  up  my  offie^  all  that  retnoiri*  of  mo.  protradi-dly 
w«*nng  Dili  my  fADtoe  brruth.  ia  diic  to  tlio  ovvrllowitig  pvce  of  the  Huly  Lord  (ll><* 
BminuvtI.  During  tbe  two  yrw  1  t  bare  Iieeii  abroad  1  have  paaanl  unite  r  tlifl  kamta  of 
bnlgn  diKt'>ri  Bot  *  r«w,  wiio  felt  niv  pulwc  and  adtniniitvmt  nioilioino  in  a  manner  very 
"~  est  ftvio  native  pnictitiviKn.     Iu  rcberiog  ny  iudlgcitioD  and  rtnoviiig  the  torpor 
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militaiy  Power  so  nnprnctical,  a  etyle  of  watfaro  so  barbnroin,  an<l 
&  OoTcmmeut  so  wftTiling  in  tlic  honest  dcsipo  to  conciliate,  can  it  Ims 
thought  politin  to  go  out  of  our  way  in  ordtT  to  further  its  pretensions, 
and  that  to  the  prejudice  of  a  Power  whiehj  with  all  its  faults,  w  progre«- 
site  in  il»  tendencies,  and   prrparwi   to  uckiiowlftdge  our  intcrnatioual 
rights,  and  whteh  nior<!  nearly  appnwclies  us  in  recognising  the  duty  of 
cODBultiog  the  inatcriul  interests  of  the  people  subjected  to  iu  anay? 
Itie  little  cxpcrioiicc  at  any  rate  wliicli  wc  have   had   of  the   reaulta   of 
co-opcratiou  with  the  Chinese  Oovcrnnicnt  has  not  been  sudi  as  to 
encourage  m  in  a  repetition  of  the  csiiennicnt.     Take,  for  example,  the 
importiint  aid  given  hy  England  in  clearing  the  proviucc  of  Kiangsu  of 
rebels  iu  186i-63,  and  thereby  Imngin?  abont  the  eventual  oxterniina- 
tion  of  the  Tacpiiigs.    Such  a  service,  it  might  Uc  presumed,  would  have 
earned  the  laxtiiiggrotitnde  of  the  nation,  and  induced  a  cordiality  of 
sentiment  towards  their  bencfaetora  which  would  hare  cshibited  itself 
in  nn  cndeatour  on  the  [art  of  the  Chinese  Oorcmmrnt  to  rtlai  the 
reatriction«  and  remove  the  vexations  by  which  mutual  relations  had  ap 
to  that  time  been  beset.       Hot  nothing  of  the  kind  tranaptrcd.       Noj 
special   and  national    recognition    of  the    «errjce  rendered  waa    ever 
accorded ;  and,  so  far  from  any  improvement  being  obacr\-able,  aa  a 
consequence,  ia  Urltiah  rclatlniia  with  China,  thcac  were  marked  in  4he 
sequel  by  some  of  the  most  trying  and  difRciiU  crUcs  with   whieh   we 
hare  hod  to  deal.     Afore  than  this,  the  very  moment  of  irinrnph  was 
disgracc^l   by    an    act   of   Ireiicliery  in   the    deliberate   murder  of   the 
surrendered  rebel  chic^  at  Soocbow,  which  must   have  induced  in  the 
mind  of  Colonel  Gordon,  R.E.,  the  keenest  regret  that  be  had  ever  em- 
barked  his  honour  and    expended    his   labours   in   the   cause  of   such 
allies.       The    only    other   instance    ia    which    British   influence     waa 
brought  to  bear  towards  rescuing  the  Chiuesu  (iovernmcnt  from  an 
awkward  dilemma  wns  when  the  Japanese  threatened  reprisals  for  out- 
ra|;e*  committed  against  their  8ubjcct«,  and  went  the  length  of  nending 
a  considerable  force  to  occupy  the  ittlnnd  of  Formosa.     Hoatililies  li«d 
onmmeDced,  and  the  war  might  have  provcil  a  protracted  if  not  hazard- 
ous one  for   the    Chinese,   had   not  H.K.M.'s  Minister  volunteered  him 
services  as  mediator,  and  succeeded  in  arranging  matters  to   the  satis> 
faction  of  both  parties,  and  with  as  little  loss  of  prestige  to  the  ChincsOd 

[«1  mf  liver]  tber  ocessiAiuIly  prodoooi)  midc  littU  ciTect :  bnt  m;  oooMitiitMA 
wa«lur  «v(-nr  day,  auO  thur*  laaauu  rMtonag  it.     Attfr  ciuitiii]|;  atmnt  tliin  yrm.y  and  thatjtl 
tliM«  aoeniM  but  one  rSMniKc  loft  to  toe — to  talu  Bdv»ntit^  of  «  rtcnioet  bnuad  loc  Pii  (>>*^b1 
8lia<iB|lMi),  «ad  tliau  to  letura  by  wny  of  tba  Vsugtane  Kivw  to  w  v  B«lii'*  )i1x>d  >n<l   pu«| 
ttcjMl  BBdti'  mmluttl  ulviefc      Prontnto  1  iatjJnra  the  lIctiroDly  CompoMiim  to  f^tiint  m*- 
tute  mootiia'  Imk  of  Abwiuw^  in  orAot  to  wtatilisli  *  tou>|)lcl«  can),  •»  thri  (i>;ibii]i«  t 
uiur  aot  oantnctdlaekM  lliALwilljunive  iucurslilo,    Att«t  yunr  iti  Tout  lis*  sot  Imihc  it 
will  be  hia  ^it«to  report  c-irlv  tbc  day  of  his  arriT*!,  Nnd  be  ouucstijrdMiroi  lb*l  he  luajr 
be  mrtarvd  to  fieolLh.    Thrn  I  will  rvtiini  tv  tliocApiul  to  reauineinjr  tnaolcioii*.  and  In- 
plora  tlist  Kmc  bifliD;  i>ait  may  \h\  given  nw  tUU  I  n»y  testify  my  gntitnda  hy  stnawniai 
OAKtiMtt,   l>h«  ft  dof;  or  X  Ih.iihi.       Wlieniloire   t,  yMir    hiunbl«  servant,   now  b4!g  f  ~ 
leave  of  abeonco    on  aciwunt   of    my  iU'baaltli,  aott  taip«>:tfult]r  praieiil  tbu  ^itMa 
wkicli  »y  reqneat  ia  Isciilly  aet  f«<tlt,  entr4nt>ii;f  witb  rvvwanc*  Cliat  tli«  aacr«d  j|li 
Bkj'  naX  ■pOD  it." 


M  tbc)-  liad  anjr  riglit  to  expect.  Ilerr,  •again,  if  any  grAtitiidc  viu 
felt,  there  wiw  nil  puWic  reci>piiti«>ii  of  the  service  roudercil,  aud  the 
obligatiou  certaiiilj'  left  no  a)>prccial>lc  trace  upon  tkn  aubscciiictit  policy 
of  the  GoTcmmftDt;  for,  in  the  vcrr  next  dillkulty  with  China  which 
occurred  not  lous  after — Jiamt-ly,  llie  official  murder  of  Margary — it 
needed  the  prc^tsurc  of  our  tlcmands  to  the  very  verge  of  war,  iri  order 
txj  prcKnire  the  vaguest  attempt  st  redress,  and  then  ire  had  to  rest 
CMtmtcd  with  eoinmcrciLil  i-unvcssiuii'i  as  a  makeweiglit  for  the  eub< 
•taiklinl  justice  which  could  nut,  or  n-uuld  uot,  be  granted. 

To  condadc,  Chinn.,  nationally  considered,  is  in  a  state  of  dcclini;. 
The  very  ofibrts  nrhich  the  more  ciili;;bteucd  amongst  hvr  stutesincn  are 
now  making  towards  rescuing  her  from  the  eoUapac  which  threatens 
show  how  desperate  they  consider  her  case,  and  how  anxious  tliey  are 
to  prevent  or  trcti  delay  the  catastrophe.  Her  history,  it  is  true, 
■hons  that  although  slic  has  paswd  through  a  series  of  such 
periiHlical  lapses,  she  lias  over  cxhiliitcd  a  wonderful  power  of  recu- 
peration more  or  less  effective  ia  its  nature  and  extent.  But  these 
changes  have  been  experienced  at  times  when  she  was  comparatively 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Her  political  crises  were  tiercr 
before  complicated  by  the  iuterpositiou  of  a  forc'igu  element,  such 
aa  must  be  the  case  iu  any  revolution  through  which  she  may  hereafter 
pass.  Afr.  Robert  Hart,  the  lospcctor-Ocncral  of  Customs;  Joseph-like, 
has  done  China  Rood  service  in  rporpaniiiiufr  the  maritime  revenue 
department,  and  advocating  reform  grnrniliy  in  the  policy  and  practice 
of  the  State:  **>d  did  China  know  her  own  interest  she  would  largely 
develop  and  extend  the  advantapea  of  a  foreign  admixture  in  her  whole 
system  of  executive.  But  Mr.  Hart's  cRbrta  must  have  a  limited  resalt 
at  best,  and  they  can  only  scn'c  to  put  off  the  evil  doy.  lie  cannot 
refonn  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  mandarin  ;  and  nntll  there  is  a  radictd 
dunge  in  this  respect  there  can  be  Utile  hope  of  reconstruction  and 
progress  under  purely  native  guidance.  The  process  becomes  the  more 
embarrassing  and  futile  with  aggrextive  foreign  Powers  pressing  on  nil 
■ides  with  their  irresistible  influence  aud  exacting  pretensions.  China 
roast  in  timCf  and  as  at  present  constitutcil,  yield  to  one  or  tiie  othei*, 
and  Russia  promises  to  he  the  one  who^e  ambition  and  iaterests  will 
probably  lead  her  to  turn  the  opportunity  to  advantage.  It  may  not  be 
tbo  best  fate  that  can  befall  any  part  of  China  to  be  Kussiauizcd,  but  it 
will  he  a  better  altenintivc  for  her  people  to  be  subjected  to  the  sway  of 
a  ciriliacd  and  civilixing  Power  than  to  become  the  prey  to  interminable 
dril  wan.  It  will  1>e  better,  moreover,  for  England  and  other  nations, 
whose  interest  in  the  (luesliou  is  mainly  commercial,  that  Chiua's 
millions  should  be  brought  under  a  vigorous  and  progressive  Government, 
ablu  and  willing  to-  develop  the  mat  trade  resources  at  their  disposal, 
than  that  they  ^ithould  decimate  themselres  and  ruin  their  country  by 
per|>ctaiU  iotcruccinc  strife.  'Whether  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
Kngland  in  a  political  point  of  riew  that  Russia  should  attiin  the  com- 
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manding  position  vhich  tbe  posscBsion  of  any  part  of  Cbiaa  would 
nndoubtedljr  secure  her,  is  an  entirely  different  question.  If  it  be  a 
danger,  it  is  a  danger  which  she  must  look  in  the  face,  for  everything 
seems  to  point  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  consummation.  But  no 
consideration  of  political  expediency  or  self-preservation  can  certainly 
warrant  her  in  interfering  as  yet;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time 
may  never  come  when  she  shall  be  called  upon  to  thwart  the  ambitious 
designs  of  her  great  rival  in  Asian  dominion  in  the  extreme  East,  as  she 
has  so  long  and  so  successfully  endeavoured  to  do  in  countries  more 
directly  affecting  her  political  power  and  prestige  in  Europe  and  India. 

Walter  H.  Medhubst. 


ANIMALS  AND   PLANTS. 


IN  tli«  Grst  of  tlic  present  Bcries  o(  Essays  it  wu  pointed  oat*  that 
the  number  of  kinds  of  living  creatures  is  to  prodigious  that  it 
iroalil  be  a  hopeless  tank  fur  laxy  mau  tu  attempt  lo  grasp  tlic  leadiug 
facts  of  their  natural  historv,  save  with  the  help  of  a  well-»rrangc(l 
sjrstcm  of  classificatioD.  Such  a  system  enables  the  student  to  consider 
the  subjects  of  his  study  collectively  in  masses — masses  arranged 
!u  n  MTi-ies  of  grD»|)8,  which  arc  succcuivcly  amallcr  ami  more  and 
more  Hulwrdinate.  By  "  subordinate  groups"  arc  meant  groups  which 
are  successively  contained  one  within  the  other.  As  au  example  of  such 
subordiuute  groopiug  we  may  take  the  group  of  familiar  objects  denoted 
by  the  word  "money."  This  group  coutaiiw  within  it  the  largo  suhor- 
dinatc  groups,  "  paper  money"  and  "  metallic  inouey ;"  the  latter  group 
■gain  contains  the  more  subordinate  and  smotlcr  groups,  "golduoucy," 
"silver  money,"  and  "copper  money,"  and  tlie*c  rt-tjiccti vcly  contaiii 
itin  more  suburdinntc  and  smaller  groups.  Thus^  the  group  "silver 
numey"  contains  the  suliordinato  groups — (1)  crowiia,  (^]  hnlf-crowns, 
(3)  florins,  {4}  shillings,  (3)  sixpences,  Stc;  and  any  one  of  these 
(ejf.,  shillings)  is  further  divisible  into  groups  of  "  shillings"  of  the 
coinage  of  dilfcrcut  reigns. 

Reversing  the  )irocc«s  wc  may,  as  another  illustration, select  the  group  of 
articles  of  fnmiturc  called  "  chairs,"  which  (with  other  c^'OrcAna/e groups, 
such  AS  "tables"  and  "  sofas")  is  contained  within,  and  is  subonliuate 
to,  the  larger  group  of  objects,  "  wooden  furniture."  ITiis  latter  and 
larger  group  is  again  classiR&blc  (together  with  its  co-ordinate  group, 
"  metal  fHrpiturt:"j  in  the  yet  higher  and  larger  group  of  "  furniture 
made  uf  bard  uiutetial,"  to  which  the  wooden  and  metal  groups  arc 
both  suborciinHlo.  Co-ordiuntc  with  the  group  of  "  hard  material"  we 
'  Clorrxsrounv  R«%ir«-,  Umj-,  1979,  p.  Ml. 
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have  another  group  (cnrpcts,  curtoius,  &c.)  af  "  furniture  of  so 
material,"  and  tUcsc  two  groups  are  again  subordimile  to  the  large 
group  of  all  "  funiitnre." 
4  It  vas  also  poiuted  out  iu  llie  intnxluctury  E)»ay*  that  there  ai 
tiro  kintJs  of  classification,  one  artificial,  llie  other  natural — the  lattc 
(the  kind  niincd  itt  in  tlii»  E«»fiy)  Uuing  such  a  system  of  dusittcstion 
IcsdH  to  tliv  Bssuciatiuu  togclhcr  in  i;ruup«,  a(  frmtui«s  which  are  rro/s 
alike  oad  which  will  be  fooad  to  present  a  greater  and  greater  numbi 
of  common  charafrlers  the  more  tlioroiighlj'  they  arc  examined. 

The  system  of  classiQeation  whidi  zoologist  and  botanists  adopt 
ft  gjstem  founded  upon  the  formj  atnicture.  number,  and  relatiou 
of  the  parts  of  which  each  living  being  consutta.  It  is,  thercfon 
a  morphological  aystcm,  aud  rests  ratbcr  upon  the  appearances  of  part 
aud  organs  than  upon  tlic  ofBces  vhich  such  part«  and  orgaus  fulfil 
Tt  rests,  that  ix  ta  suy  upon  their  form*,  not  npou  their  ftioetions. 

The  mode  in  vbich  auiuiaU  have  been  arranged  in  zoologici 
grouping  alTordt  nti  exceptionally  good  model  for  ctasrificatiou  geiii 
rally,  uu  hati  been  iiotetl  by  tbc  late  Juhn  Stuiirt  JlilLt  In  fact,  th 
numhcr  of  subordinate  groups  is  very  great  in  zoology.  Tbua,  tl 
kingdoR)  of  nnimnls  is  mibdirided  into  n  certain  mioiber  of  very  larip 
groups,  called  sub- kingdoms.  Each  Kub-kiugdom  is  again  divided  iob 
Bubordinatc  groups  termed  ciatsei.  Each  class  ia  again  divided  iiit< 
(till  more  Aiibordinatc  groups  called  order*.  Eiich  order  is  ogaij 
diviBil>lc  into  famiUes ;  eueh  fumily  into  ffenera,  and  each  genus  infa 
apeciea,  irbile  a  zoological  "  spccios"  may  bo  provisionally  defined 
"a  group  of  animnU  irhich  differ  only  by  iDcoasttnt  or  Mssii 
character*." 

It  could  be  wiahed  that  the  reader  sboold  pursue  hi«  further  inquirii 
into  the  natiind  history  of  animals  niid  plautA,  witb  a  knowledge  • 
bioli^ical  claKsifieation  nlready  acquirc<l.  Bui  this  is,  unfortunately,  im 
possible,  since  biological  claasilicatiou  reposes  upon  anatomical  fact] 
and  cannot,  therefore,  t)e  rtrally  undcrstooiL  until  tlie  main  facts  c 
uatouiy  hare  biscn  already  mastered.  Yet  something  in  tfao  vay  of 
dMmfication,  or  at  least  of  a  dctiuitcly  arranged  catalogue,  must  be  ore: 
now  attempted  for  the  following  reason: — 

In  the  second  of  tbia  series  of  I'^aysJ  vc  indicated  tlte  lines  c 
inquiry  which  must  be  followed  up  by  ony  reader  n-bn  would  bccom 
itequniuled  with  the  natural  history  of  unimaU  and  plants.  We  aaif 
that  their  groH  and  minuto  struotnre,  their  very  varied  functioDs,  theil 
TClationR  to  past  time,  and  their  geographical  relations  aa  well  as  tbeii 
relations  to  the  physical  forces  and  to  tbclr  felloir  organisms,  would  al 
hare  to  be  sucoc^nvcly  eouudered.   Obnously,  hotrcrer,  it  is  impossible  tc 

*  L.t.  p.  SOS. 

t  "  A  dfJUarttoa  ot  S07  laige  portkn  of  tks  field  of  Nstuicv  ta  ooadoivity  to  tbe  Ion 
goiag  fnonnlM.  lui  MIictId  bam  firand  praetittbts  only  in  ocui  srcat  ioMaaM,  tliai  ~ 
taiiat,U:'—lttsie.  tkird  Mtition,  I  RSI.  vol.  t.,rii»ii.  viij.  (  A,  pageSTD- 

X  O.vnvp0RARr  UsX'iRW,  July,  Is;b,  pp.  71<l>it(17l7. 
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make  kooiTD  tbc  facta  of  aaatomy,  plij'eiology,  an<t  bexicology*  Tith* 
out  coiuttaiit  rKfcrciicct  iu  aniinut.-'  utul  piuiits  wliioli  itwy  be  cxpcxtcd 
to  be  eillicr  aUo(;cthcr  unkuovrti,  m  at  li-n&t  vciy  iticumpletuly  knovti, 
to  persons  as  yet  uaarqusintcil  with  xoolo^cal  nnd  bottinicul  sciouce^ 

References  to  creoiures  vo  uiikuonn  or  .to  little  known  would  plaioly 
be  of  small  profit  aud  less  iuterc«t,  uukiia  tke  i-eader  was  already 
fumi&licd  villi  eomo  mcntiil  images  of  such  creatures  and  groups  of 
creutuiTs — itnngcs  culouliitcd  to  Biutua  liis  attention  niid  cxeitc  )iis 
iDtcreat  in  tbc  vaHous  kinds  of  animals  and  plants,  otherwise  uuknown, 
which  vilt  have  to  be  again  and  again  referred  to.  Accordingly,  au 
attempt  mnst  now  be  ni"de  to  »ct  before  ilie  reader  a  rough  aad  general 
Kketch,  or  catalogue,  of  what  the  creatures  and  ^oup»  of  creatnrt<s  are, 
the  names  of  vhieh  will  have  so  frequently  to  appear  in  the  pages  which 
arc  to  follow,  lu  a  word,  an  the  prcccdiug  £ssuyt  weu  devoted  to  ex- 
plaining what  arc  the  special  charaetvrs  of  liring  beings — i.e.,  what  the 
phrase  "  animnlo  and  plants"  eomiolets  hi  the  present  Esttay  is  intcndcid 
to  explain  what  that  plirase  denotes.  it  ia  udI  by  any  means 
intended  at  present  to  place  before  the  reader  a  definitive  and  complete 
^tom  of  etaxinftcation — that  task  must  he  reserved  for  the  coachi4ioa 
of  the  »cric9,  aa  it  will  he  the  expression  of  all  the  tactn  and  inferences 
which  will  have  bcon  tn  tlic  mcunlinic  brought  fonvnnl. 

For  (he  purpose  dow  iu  vit>w  it  will  be  well,  iwrhaps,  to  follow  the 
Higgeatinn  of  the  great  uaturalist,  Buifou,  mid  begin  with  creatures 
which  arc  amoogst  the  be»t  knonn.  and  most  familiar,  and  thenCe 
proceed  to  sjiCak  of  Icxs  and  lomt  familiar  forms. 

Iu  this  Esaay  assertions  will  be  freely  matle  as  to  the  natural  aflioities 
which  the  author  U.-livves  to  exist  between  the  creatures  to  bo  eno- 
mcmtcd,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  the  rensous  for  such 
assertions,  llic  justification  of  such  nllirmations  vill,  it  ia  hclicred, 
become  apparent  Inti-r,  when  the  orgiiui:tutiou  uf  living  beings  shall  haTO 
been  portrayed  as  far  ns  the  apace  and  the  ability  at  the  command  of 
the  writer  may  enable  him  to  portray  them. 

As  before  said  the  object  now  iu  view  is  to  cudt-avour  to  present  a 
general  rtew  of  living  beings— of  animals  and  plants — in  the  hope  of 
fixing  in  the  rcailer's  memory  iho  names  of  spcoic«,  and  of  groups  of 
■pccies,  to  which  names  refereucc  will  ha?e  to  be  more  or  less  frequently 
bercinaftcr  made.  At  the  lca«t,  such  a  catalogue  may  serve  for  re- 
ference whenever  the  reader  inny  oomc  upou  the  names  of  animals  or 
plants,  or  of  groups  of  animals  or  plants,  t)ie  uteaoiugs  of  which  names 
UAv  have  cscapod  his  recollection. 

The  Miimals  most  familiar  to  us,  our  domestic  eattle  nnd  oar  doga 
and  cuts,  all  belong  to  a  group  of  animals  lechulcally  termed  mammaUf 
from  the  circumstanec  that  the  females  have  milk-glauda  (or  mammie), 
by  which   they  nourish  their  yomig.     The   name  "  beasts^'  may  be  act 

•  £.  d  n  717. 
^^^^       t  CoimupoaARV  Revitw,  Jnly,  »79 :  "Wbst  are  UnagBtiBgil'. 
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apart  for  the  brute  animals  hclon^u^  to  tliis  group ;  liut  tlicj  do  not 
HllOj(Ctlier  form  it,  siaix:  man  Limsclf — tlic  jao\X  imlividually  uuuierous 
of  all  the  Urge  animals — ix,  •tnictiirall)'  considered,  also  a  mnniinn). 

For  various  rcaions,  which  will  H|}pcur  later,  the  domestic  cat  (which  is 
a  laeiober  of  the  genus  rt/ia]  may  serve  as  an  inBiructive,a8  it  is  a  familiar, 
examptu  of  a  hi|;hly-i>rgaiit>c<l  mnmmal.  Allied  to  the  rat,  aud  formed 
on  so  completely  the  same  model  a«  hardly  to  differ,  save  in  size  and 
colour,  arc  the  lions,  ti^cra,  Icoparda,  jngnant,  piimaH,  ocolotn,  lynicflji 
and  wild-cats  of  different  kinds.  WImt  arc  commonly  called  pole-csia 
are  not  really  cats,  but  belong  to  a  diffcrcut  "family;"  Mhilc  civct-catt 
are  not  cats  in  the  strict  ecnsc  of  that  term.  Circt-cats  pertain  to  a 
group  of  bcftsts  called  Vivfrrinea  (yhfernda^,  to  which  all  ichiicunioiu 
and  mongousea  (which  appear  to  haTc  been  the  domestic  eats  of  the 
ancient  Romana)  as  well  as  the  bonc-cating  hyicnos  also  belong. 

The  vivcrrtncs  and  the  cats,  however,  together  form  one  great  family 
to  which  the  scientific  name  Fetida  h»s  been  assigned.  Tlie  pole-cats, 
together  with  the  crmtue,  ferret,  wca»cl,  inartcu,  sable,  skunk,  badger, 
the  otter  and  the  hear,  raccoon,  coati-mondi,  with  the  kinkajoo,  panda, 
&e.,  all  belong  to  utiolher  family.  Of  this  family  the  benra  arc  the 
largest  in  bizc,  aud  constitute  a  small  group  or  "genus"  called  Urava, 
whence  the  whole  family  bears  the  dcaiguation  Uraida. 

Our  dogH  (geniiit  C»»ia)  tire,  as  every  one  knows,  first  cousins  to 
jackals  and  wolves  and  near  allies  of  the  difTerout  8j>ceies  of  fos,  tfaa 
whole  forming  a  family — Vaniitte. 

The  otter  lias  been  already  referred  to,  and  It  may  he  thought  that 
mention  of  the  seals  and  sea-lions  has  been  nuintcntionally  omitted. 
But  the  seals  and  sea-lions,  in  spite  of  a  certain  slight  resemblance  to 
otters,  due  to  similarity  of  Itahit,  are  not  renllr  near  allies  of  the  latter. 
They  (i.e.,  seals  and  sea-lions),  together  with  the  valras,  form,  indeed,  a 
very  distinct  family,  wliich  is  termed  Phocid<t,  because  its  type,  the 
Cooinion  aeal,  belongs  to  a  subordinate  group,  or  "  genus,"  named  PAoea, 

All  these  families,  FeJida,  UrsidiP,  Vanidee,  and  Phocida  form  together 
one  greater  group  or  "order,"  to  which,  of  course,  these  four  families 
arc  subordinate.  Tliis  order  is  called  "  Camivora"  bccaitse  il  n  mado 
up  of  carnivorous  or  flesh-eating  beasts. 

The  other  familiar  beasts  first  referred  to — our  domestic  cattle  of  all 
kinds — form,  together  with  all  sninc,  horse*  and  all  a^scs,  deer,  ante- 
lo|>os  and  camels,  another  great  order  of  lieasts  calle<l  Vngnlata,  becaiisQ 
the  nnils  of  their  feet  are  so  large  and  solid  as  to  form  "  hoofs."  This 
order  of  hoofed- beasts,  or  ungulates,  is  a  Tcry  large  onlcr,  and  is  divided 
into  two  Bub-ordcrs,  and  in  each  suh-onlcr  are  various  families  containing 
more  or  fewer  genera. 

The  two  sub-orders  sre  characterized  by  the  slrurturc  of  tlic  foot. 
The  toes  of  the  hiud  foot,  which  arc  made  use  of  in  progressk>n,  are 
even  in  number  in  one  snb-urdcr  and  are  oild-uumbou>d  in  the  other 
sub-order. 
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Tke  KiiU-onlcr  of  odd'toed  nngnlates,  or  Periasodaelt/h,  includes  in 
oar  dar  ouly  the  horaes,  amcs,  zebras,  and  cjunggiu  (tiaitcd  togctlier  in 
tlic  family  B<iMid(t) ;  tbc  tapirs,  the  rhinoccrosca,  and  the  HttJe  liyrax — 
tlie  coney  of  Srrijiture.  In  ancirtit  times,  liowfirer,  tliis  iiub-ortltT  was 
a  Tciy  large  ouc,  but  tbe  t;rcat  majority  of  the  forms  belonging  to  it, 
which  formerly  lived,  Iinrc  now  become  extinct. 

The  Bub-oriiiT  of  «veii.toe<l  ungulBtca,  or  Arllotlael^la,  comjirisca  aJt 
oicD,  sluiep,  goatit,  &ntcIoi)Cs,  giraffes,  deer,  cbcvrotaitit),*  llamas,  and 
cameU.  All  thrsr,  from  tbrir  prarticr  of  "  chewing  the  cm!/'  arc  called 
"  mmiuBint*,"  and  they  ore  niulliiiidinous  in  kiriibi.  Tho  groat  plniitM 
of  Southern  Africa  arc  the  special  home  of  most  kinds  of  antelope,  and 
the  giraflc  is  excliutivcly  African.  Dctr  have  their  head-qiiartera  in 
Asia,  tlto\igh  they  exist  io  South  America  as  nell  as  tbi-ougkouc  the 
Nortbera  Uenuspbcrc. 

Besides  the  ruminating  srtiodftctylcs  there  is  also  an  extensive  group  of 
Don-mminating  artJuductylcs,  made  up  of  all  the  rarious  kluda  of  swidc 
{including  the  Ameriean  peecarica),  together  with  the  bippopotamasr. 
now  found  nowhere  but  in  Africa.  Distinct  as  are  the  rnminnting  and  non- 
mminatisg  artiudactyles  uuir,  they  were  in  uncicut  time  eouuectcd  by  a- 
great  number  of  intenacdinte  forms  which  have  utterly  passed  away. 

The  llamas  of  South  America  represent  the  cn-mels  of  the  Old 
World,  where  the  latter  arc  to-day  exclusively  found.  When  South 
America  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  Hamas  were  the  only  beasts 
of  burthen  found  there,  and,  indeed,  thu  only  cattle  uf  any  kind  then  and 
there  exuling;  although  horses  had  formerly  ab»undeil  and  had  become 
extinct  in  South  America  at  a  long  anterior  period. 

Somewhat  allied  to  ungiilntvs,  hut  <li«tioct  from  them,  arc  the 
elephants,  which  furm  an  order  (Probascideu)  by  tbemE^:h'es — aa  ordec 
once  rich  in  many  species  widely  distributcii  over  the  earth. 

Hardly  less  familiar  than  our  domestic  nuimals,  arc  our  hares,  rabbits; 
mice,  squirrels,  and  their  allies,  which  together  form  an  "order"  eallcd 
Rodentia  from  the  gnaving  habits  of  its  members  which  nourish  them- 
flclfCS  on  vegetable  »»l)»t«necif.  Tlus  orUt  of  rodents  is  very  rich  in 
species,  and  consists  of  many  genera  grouped  in  several  distiuct  fnmilics — 
auoh,  t^.,  as  the  family  of  mice  and  rals  (Murida),  of  squirmla 
(SciwHrfff),  of  guinea-pig*  iiml  Bpine-be«riog  porcupines  {llfjitncida),  ttc. 
The  largest  form  of  rodent  is  tlic  eapjbftra  (or  ri\-er-h<^  of  the 
3tio  de  la  Plata), — wliicb  Js  preyed  on  by  the  jaguar.  Though- 
s  near  ally  of  the  little  guiuea-|>ig,  it  is  as  large  as  a  bog.  Amongst' 
tlie  more  interesting  rodents  may  be  meiitiuued  lnjavcTHj-f-  the  fur- 
Ijcaring  ehineliilla,  the  jerboa  [Dlptu),  the  miisk-rat  {Fiber),  and  the  rat- 
pjnolc  (i'palai).  Hie  jerboa  ha«  vtrr  long  bind  legs,  and  a  habit  of  jump- 
Hog,  so  that  it  resembles  superficially  (bat  not  really)  n  sroull  kangaroo. 


*  Vtrr  *BsU  doer,  oovBinoaiJy  callcl  iit  ctnr  mtuk.«I<«r. 
•\  Tlie  EDro|x«n  l<r4t'««  k>re  sbwniluiivd  tlic  tlun-biulditijt  halnC    Tbey  rtubttd  It, 
fcnvTCT,  M  UU  u  tiia  tlun«MiUi  contury. 
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Tlic  Upalax  is  quite  blind,  nod  bos  the  barroviog  babiti  aod  soidb* 
wliat  the  »lia]>e  uf  tlie  (»mmou  mole.  Sone  rodents  are  fitted  to  Hit 
through  the  air  in  louf;  jumps,  by  meuis  of  the  vide  extensibility  of 
t)ic  ftkin  of  their  Hanks,  which,  when  strctchal  out,  acts  as  a  piirachutc. 
Such  fonuit  are  the  nying  Mjuirrela,  and  a  curious  rodent  called  Anonut- 
hrtts,  from  the  exceptional  clothing  of  the  ba«c  of  its  tail,  which  is 
furnished  with  large  Hrales  at  its  under  pnrl. 

Another  order  of  bcattts  may  here  be  rcfcrreil  to,  becauM  it  »flrord« 
iotcresting  examples  of  the  co>exiat«DCC  of  external  resemblance  with- ^J 
out  iny  real  aSinity.  This  order  includes  the  insecueating  ))e.ast«,'^H 
or  Inaectivura,  and  oompriscA  the  molea,  hedgehogs,  sbrow-mice 
(which  are  not  really  "  mioe"  at  all),  nud  their  albcs.  Tht  fn»ectirora 
and  liodentia  present  us  with  a  siugulnr  parallelism  ia  the  rcipectivo 
iDodi6catioiui  of  structure,  nhicb  are  found  iu  these  two  very  distinct 
orders.  But  the  insectivorous  forms  (as  might  perhaps  be  expected 
from  their  \e»i  abundant  food)  arc  olmys  smuller  in  siga  than  are  the 
purallcl  vegctuhte-eatiug  groups  of  rodents.  Iudecd>  oue  inscctivorc  of 
the  genua  Sorf-x  (the  shrew-mouse  genus}  is  the  absolutely  smallest 
mammal  which  is  kuowit  to  exist. 

As  examples  of  the  parallelism  referred  to  nwy  be  mcntioued  the 
molea  (which  resemble  the  rat-mtJes),  the  shrew-mice  (which  resemble 
true  mice],  t)ic  hcdgehojjK,  and  the  lesa  kuown  spiny  tauree  uf  Mada- 
gascar (whieh  rcseuhle  porcupines  in  their  clothing) ;  certain  graceful 
and  active  tree- frequenting  infcctiToros  of  tbo  Indian  Archipelago, 
Tupaia  (whii-h  resemble  aipiirreln} ;  an  aquatic  Afrtcnn  form,  Potomogale 
(which  resembles  the  musk-rat) ;  certain  elephant  shrvws — long-legged^ 
jatnping,  African  initcclivorcs  (which  resemble  the  jerboa  amongat 
rodents)  ;  and,  tu;.lly,  the  Ko-callcd  flying  lemur  uf  the  Philippiuc  Islaiwla, 
or  GaUopithfcus,  which  resembles  the  flying  squirrel,  and  the  curioua 
rodent  Auomaluriu  before  referred  to. 

Tbo  ouly  beasta,  however,  which  iruJ;/  (ly  are  the  bat4,  which  form  an 
order  by  themselves,  wcll-uamcd,  from  the  structure  of  their  wing^, 
Cheiroptera.  The  bats  which  fly  about  in  the  twilight  in  tliis  country,  or 
ttiuicliucs  iu  the  aftemoou  of  a  warm  day  in  winter,  are  oil  iosect-tatiiig 
forms.  But  iu  tlic  warm  rcgiuus  of  the  Old  World,  and  of  Australia, 
tlicrc  arc  large  fruil-catiug  kinds,  called  "  Qytug  foxes ;"  while  in  South 
America  there  arc  blood-sucking  bats,  or  vampires,  some  of  which,  as 
we  shall  hcrvaf^cr  *cv,  present  tlie  most  ciiriouH  niid  interesting  modifi- 
cations of  structure  in  lionnouy  with  their  peculiar  liubils. 

The  crcaturea  which  arc  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  to  D8| 
because  they  are  the  most  like  ourselves  iu  form,  are  tlie  npcs.  Moreover, 
not  only  are  they  ho  like  tis  in  form,  but  they  arc  su  widely  uarked-ofT 
firoin  alt  other  ci-eaturcs  ext^cpt  oursclrcs,  that  it  seems  imj>ossible 
tboy  can  have  any  real  nfUnity  to  oue  more  than  to  another  group  of 
mamnals  below  mtn.  Apes  and  man  then  together  form  one  order, 
which  as  ranking  first  nas  named  by  Linuicua,  Primatca.     With  the 
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•{Ws  are  comnioaly  mttncintcil  ocrtniii  niiimaU  called  Iicniun,  which 
iulMbit  the  viciaity  of  the  Indian  Occau,  eapeoUUy  Madagascar.  They 
bare  not,  howorcr,  any  real  afTinitr  to  apes ;  and  if  tlicy  arc  to  be  placed 
in  tbe  saoie  order  at  all,  iVej  must  be  well  distinguished  from  its  Dther 
membftn.  It  has  therefore  been  propotod*  to  divide  tbc  order  Prhnatca 
iato  two  nub-onlcr»  {tm  thr  houfcil  order  is  divided  into  the  "  odd-toed" 
and  "«veii.toed"  mh-onlfra),  one  of  the*e  to  include  mun  aud  a)>es, 
And  to  be  called,  from  the  rG«cinblauce  to  the  butaau  form  pervading  it, 
"Anthropoidea;"  the  nther  sub-nnlcr  to  be  termed  "Lemuroidca." 

'fhe   first  "»iib-order"  i«  divisiWc    iiito    three   "famiHes."      One  of 
these  {UomiNidif)  contains  man  (formiog  tbc  geoas  ffomo),  the  seeond 
.{^miadm)  containa  alt  tlie  apes  of  the  Old  World  onl^r,  while  a  third 
'  (Cr^Ute)  ooDlaimi  oU  tboec  of  America. 

Anongat  the  Simiadce  are  the  oraag,  tbe  chimpanzee,  the    gorilla, 

and  the  long'Smiefl  apes  (or  (*ibbom),  which  arc  the  moitt  niar.-like  of  nil 

tbe  apes ;  and  there  eau  be  no  ijucstioa  but  that  there  ia  vurj*  much  less 

difliMieDCO  in  structure  between  these  four  kinds  of  apes  and  man,  than 

I  there  is  between  ihem  and  the  lowest  of  (he  apes — i^.,  the  marmosets. 

CoDOcruiug  this  resemblance,  BulTou  baa  obscrrcd,  when  speaking  of 
tbc  ape,  the  most  man>like  (and  bo  man-like)  as  to  brain  :t  "  II  ne  pensc 
pas ;  y  a-t-il  lino  prenro  plus  ^Sridcnte  que  la  matierc  ftcnle,  qnoiqne 
parfaitemcnt  orgaui&cc,  nc  pcut  produire  m  la  pcnscc,  ni  la  parole  qui  en 
est  le  aigne,  &  moins  qu'elle  ue  soit  aoim^e  par  an  principc  sop^rietir?'* 

As  to  the  second  aub-ordcr,  it  contains  some  very  curious  forms.  The 
typical  lemun  (nhich  inhabit  A[sdagascnr)  have  long  fox-like  nnonta 
sod  long  tails.  Certain  African  forma  (tbe  genus  Gaiago)  ore  very 
active  in  tbeir  moTcmcnts,  and  great  Icapcrs.  A  tailless  group  (iho 
slmder  loris]  in  intercfiting,  ns  presenting  a  diminutive  quasi-human  form, 
rejected,  as  it  were,  through  a  Ijcmuriuc  prism,  juat  as  tbe  rat-mole  8ho\r8 
ua  a  mole-form  reflected  through  a  rodent  prism. 

A  little  anin*.al,  the  Tnrsicr,  which  ia  found  on  the  islands  oF  Celebes 
and  Doroeo,  is  rcry  exceptional  in  itJ  structure,  istilt  more  so  is  the 
oye-ayc  (JCheiromytt).  This  v»ry  remarlcnblc  specie*  wm  illi»covcred  by 
Sonnerat  in  Madngnscai'  in  1770,  and  was  never  again  seen  tiU  1814, 
when  a  specimen  waa  forwarded  to  Paris.  It  has  now,  however,  become 
well  known. 

Inhabiting  the  sea  are  many  beasts,  which  arc,  by  tniitakc,  popularly 

»poken  of  as"  fislMs."     Such  arc  the  whales  and  the  |>orpot8ca~-auinuiU 

.  vhich,  in  spite  of  their  form  and  habit,  suckle  their  young,  and  havo 

liot  blood,  as^I  other  ma^mronls    have.     Th^c  creatures  form  an  order 

by  themselves,  colled  Cttacea. 

Another  onlrr  of  aijuntic  heaats  is  termed  Rirenia,  and  the  nnimota  nhich 
compoeo  it  were  long  confounded  with  the  Cvtacea,  from  which,  however, 

*  Hv  UioAitiivriDaPaMrTtad  Mura  Uio  Zoolojcioftl  f^vduly  in  Nor.  XWiA.    Sec  aUo 
Ihti  "Man  sbil  Apa,"  ttsnlwMko,  1B7»i  and  thti  articla  "Alw"  ia  Uw  "  Eactdopmlla 
|Brilaiinica,"Tol.  L  p.  HR 
^H  t  -Histoin  NUuraUv,"  tome  xlv.  ^  81, 1700. 
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tbcj  u-c  widely  divergc^ut  tti  structure,  in  spite  of  the  general  similarity 
which  exists  bctwi-cu  them  in  citcnml  appcitraiice.  The  onler  Siremia 
COataiDS  bat  two  rxisiing  gcncm.  One  nf  tbrsc  ia  the  nu'<r  wclNknovn 
nuufttec  (Manatm),  the  other  in  tlic  diigoug(lfalicarv) — an  ftBimal  -very 
Bimilar  to  the  manatee,  and  fouiid  i  u  the  riven  of  regions  abont  the  Indian 
Ocean.  A  third  form,  the  Wiyiina,  c\istcd  in  the  Alcutiau  Isles  litt 
recent  timoi,  hut  was  extirpated  almost  as.  soon  as  discovered,  ttom  its 
iacapocity  for  (light  or  defence,  and  from  iU  ficib  affording  a  welcome 
cbftDge  of  diet  to  hungry  sailura. 

The  Cetavta  and  Sirenia  are  examples  of  creatures  orgauiecd  for  a 
Completely  aquatic  life — for  never  comin|r  to  land. 

The  forest-regions  of  South  America  offer  to  animal  Xiic  so  enormous 
a  mass  of  foliage  that  it  may  not  unjustly  be  termed  a  sea  of  verdure, 
and  creatures  there  c\i«t  whic-h  art;  specially  organixctl  fur  a  completely 
arboreal  life — for  never  coming  to  the  ground.  Such  creatures  are  the 
sloths,  which  pass  their  lives  bangiag  back -down  wards,  suspended  to  the 
braucbca  by  tlietr  huge  claws,  'llius,  thcv  sleep  without  cflbrt  (fVora  the 
pecaliar  meehanium  of  their  limbs),  and  they  move  slowly  from  tree  to 
tree,  having  no  need  to  hurry  after  food,  since  they  lire  suspended  in 
the  mid^t  of  a  percuniul  banquet. 

Xearly  allied  to  the  sloths  were  certain  huge  beasts,  now  extinct, 
which  formerly  inhabited  the  same  Continent— such  as  the  Mrgatherium 
and  MgU/don,  which  riralled  or  exceeded  our  largest  rhinoceroses  iu 
hulk.  They  fe<i  on  the  same  food  which  noorisbe*  the  sloth,  but  ob- 
viously the  brouchca  of  no  tree  eould  suBtaia  such  monsten.  They 
obtained  their  Icjify  piutturr,  therefore,  by  a  different  mrthnd.  Rearing- 
themselves  on  their  massive  hind  legs  and  powerful  tail,  .is  on  a  tripod, 
they  cmbmcDd  the  trees  with  their  vij^rous  arms,  and  swayed  them  to- 
and  fro,  till  the  tree  embraced  was  prostrated,  and  litcndly  fell  a  prey 
to  their  efforts.  'JTicsc  bulky  creatures  were  protected  against  that 
danger  which  l^uch  n  mode  of  life  rcndcrcil  immiucnt  fay  a  specinily 
strong  skull  structure,  which  enabled  them  to  bear  a  broken  head  witb 
but  little  inconvenience. 

In  the  same  region  of  the  earth  arc  found  the  ant'Catera  and  nrma- 
dtlloa,  and  more  or  less  allied  to  them  are  the  pangolins  {Manis)  of  Africx. 
and  Asia.     The  horny  scales  which  cover  the  bodies  of  the  Inst-nametl' 
animals  caused  them  for  some  time  to  he  associated  with  reptiles  rntht 
than  with  beasts,  though  they  arc  true  and  perfect  mnrnmula.      Last! 
must  be  mentioned  the  aard-vark  (Orycfcj-o/fUj)  of  South  Africa. 
I        All  these  creatures,   from  the  sloths  to  the  onrd-rark,  arc  commonly 
associated  to;;etlier  in  an  ortlcr  which  is  termed  Edentata. 

The  whjlc  of  the  orders  of  mammals  yet  mentioned  agree  in  certain 
important  details  with  respect  to  their  reproductive  procctscM,  aa  well  a* 
in  eertaio  smaller  anatomical  jteculinriticj,  and  the  whole  uf  the  ereatiirea 
included  wiihin  these  orders  arc  (and  will  be)  often  B|»ohcii  of  as  Phcmtal 
Mammah. 
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Tlie  oi\\j  l>C4tsts  which  it  yet  remains  to  ^pcak  of  arc  grouped  iu  two 
«tlier  orJeni. 

The  lirst  of  thc««  is  cullwl  the  onlcr  Mnnapialia,  anA  comjirisca  all 
opossums  {Didclphya),  kangaroos  (Macropus),  phalangcre  (t'halaasiala), 
*h<:  Tasmaniati  wolf  (lyit/lari'tus),  the  t\a*ynn»  {Da»>ftirii-t),  tlic  baiidicoot* 
it'mrnelet),  and  tlicir  allies.  With  the  oxoepliou  of  the  troc  opoasuma 
{t)idetph^8)t  all  the  meaihcra  of  the  onlcr  are  fomiil  in  Anstralia  or  itH 
viciaily,  and  iiowhcru  elae  in  the  prewnt  Jat  ;  nUlioujjIi,  iw  vre  shall 
hettcr  «;c  hcroafter,  Eompc  oaco  possessed  animals  closely  allied  to 
Aiistraliun  fomii  of  to-day — notably  to  a  pretty  little  qnadnipcd  which 
tican  the  gciicrtc  iiume  Mynteco/iiut. 

A*  last  of  the  c!a«  of  bcasita,  we  have  two  estreoooly  excep* 
tional  mammals  (Iwlh  fonjid  only  in  the  Australian  region),  the  duek- 
btllod  platypus  {Ornlthorhyncfna),  nod  the  Echidna.  The  Brat  of  those, 
a*  ii*  Danic  implies,  has  a  muzzle  quite  like  the  bill  of  a  duck,  with  a 
squat,  hairy  body,  nnd  short  limb*.  The  eehidna  \s,  covered  with  strong. 
dea»o  spioes,  and  has  a  lung  uiid  slender  snout.  Tbew  creatures  together 
-form  the  order  Monotremala — an  order  which  differs  very  much  more 
from  any  other  Mammnlinn  order  ihaa  any  of  the  other  order*  of 
Aiauimals  diSer  oiic  from  another. 

ThnJ,  that  great  group  which  embraces  raau  and  hcast«,  and  which 
jnonp  ranks  ns  a  "  cla««" — the  elau  Mammalia— comprisc3  (as  we  have 
now  Keen)  a  numlKr  of  su'wrdinate  groups  termed  "unlcra,"  the  orders 
being  made  tip  of  fsmiliesj  and  these  again  of  genera. 

It  would  be  impossible  as  yet  (whou  hardly  any  anntomieat  fac-tahavc 
liocn  even  rcfvrr^  to)  to  give  the  charaetcrs  of  the  elasji  Mammalia,  It 
must  at  present  suflice  to  point  out  that,  iu  addition  to  mammary  glands, 
the  creatures  have  hot-  blood,  and  the  body  bears  more  or  leas  hair — at 
least  nt  some  time  of  life. 

M'e  may  now  pass  to  the  uest  class,  that  of  birds — the  class  Avett 
In  spite  of  the  great  multitude  of  kinds  which  ornithologisbt  enumerate 
— upwards  of  ten  thousand  apeoies — there  ia  \cry  much  leas  diversity  of 
form  amongst  birdii  than  there  is  amongst  benata. 

Starting  in  the  prcecut  dais  as  in  the  preceding  oac  from  the  most 
familiar  kinds,  we  may  begin  with  tho  domestic  fowl.  This  is  one  of 
au  "order"  to  which  belong  the  peacock,all  phRaaants  and  tragopans  (three 
forms  which  have  their  home  iu  Central  and  Southern  Asia),  ulso  the 
(iuinca  fuwU  (.\friean  forms),  and  the  turkeys  and  curaisows,  which  arc 
AtDcricaa  representatives  of  the  order,  llesides  these  may  be  mentioned 
partridges,  grouse,  black-cock,  the  capcrcalEic  and  quails,  and,  lastly,  the 
megapo<liiis  or  buah-tiirkcy  of  Australia.  This  last  is  tho  only  bird  which 
Itatcbca  its  egga  by  artificial  heat,  depositing  them  in  a  mound  of  earth 
and  decaying  rcgetablc  matter,  u'hcrcin  they  arc  hatched  fully-fledgcd, 
to  that  tlit:y  can  (ly  away  immediately  on  leaving  the  egg.  All  the 
birds  yet  mentioned  arc  called  galliaaceoui  birds,  or  GaHlnt,  and 
louetiiucs  Hamrea  ur  *'  Scratchera." 
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More  or  less  »llietl  to  tliem  are  the  dovirs  aixi  pigeou,  vliicb  form 
the  order  Cotiiml>9^,  in  vlitcb  tlic  curious  grounil-pigcou  Di4Mtailus  i» 
inctudeil — a  form  whicU  presents  an  intcrctUmg  rcscmyaace  to  the  oele- 
bratcil  ami  extinct  dodo  of  Mntiritiits,  long  known  only  by  certain  \ac- 
tUEM,  and  afoot  tad  head  preserved,  ouo  iu  tUc  firiti&b  MuKCum,  and  the 
otbcr  ill  tlio  Asliiuolcau  Museum  of  Oxford. 

Our  sparrovs,  robins,  and  »11  our  song  birds  arc  members  of  nD  ex- 
ceedingly uumurous  "  order"  "  ram-ret."  In  it  arc  included  the  crowft 
(with  those  gaily -decorated  crowa,  iho  Birds  of  Paradise,  found  only  lu 
Kcw  Guinea  And  the  Moluccas),  tlic  bower  birds  and  tlic  lyre  biH  of 
Australia ;  the  flyeatchcrs,  the  pittas  (or  ground  tbruaJics),  the  vntcr- 
ouxcl,  the  weaver  birds,  the  wrens,  the  lita,  the  creepers,  the  houcy- 
catcrs,  those  African  gems,  the  sun  birds,  and  alto  the  swallows. 

To  another  order — the  onter  Macrocltim — belong  those  most  bean> 
tiftll  of  all  birds,  the  bumining  birds,  found  only  in  America,  and  long^ 
thought  to  be  allied  with  the  rcaJly  very  tliBcrcnt  Eun  bird*  jiutt  men- 
tioned. AVith  these  may  be  associated  the  swifts  (which  have  such 
marvellous  powers  of  tligbt)  and  the  widc-gajjed  goat-suclceFs  or  night* 
jara. 

AVoodpcckers  are  considered  to  form  an  order  {Piei)  by  themselvcBf 
while  the  cuckoos  are  thought  to  be  near  relations  of  the  beautiful  and 
eccentric  toncaus,  the  pUiiitain-caturs,  the  touracoiis,  the  kingfishera, 
the  hoopoes,  the  bee-eatcrg,  the  horubills,  and  the  trof^cnu,  all,  from 
the  cuckoos  to  the  trogous,  bciuK  iueiudcd  in  the  order  Cocct/fftg. 

llie  parrots  form  an  i&olatcd  group  of  birds — the  order  Pfittaci. 
Their  most  peculiar  fornu  are  the  macaws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
brush-tailed  loris  on  the  other.  The  order  AccipUrea  includes  all  tho 
birds  of  prey — that  is  to  say,  the  eagles,  falcons,  hawks,  bujtz&rda,  tuI- 
turvs,  and  owls.  Iu  tliis  order  is  included  the  long-lefcged  secretary 
bird,  which  looks  like  a  cross  between  a  hawk  aud  hcrou. 

Pelicans,  gannela,  coroiorants  (or  shags),  and  darters  go  togetlicr  to 
constitute  the  order  called  Slegatiopodea.  The  flamingoes  arc  isolated,  and 
by  thcmielves  form  tho  order  Odontaglcssm.  The  same  is  the  t-'uijc  with 
the  penguins,  which  have  tlie  onler  Imjtmnea  assigned  cxctu^i^'rly  to  Ihcm. 

fThc  duck«  aud  gc«sc  form  aluuc  the  order  Lam«lliroatre»,  in  which  is 
iuetudcd  the  curious  bird  I'alomcdva,  which  is  a  goose  adapted  to  livo 
in  trees  iu  harmony  with  its  fSuulh  American  forest  habitat. 
I  The  raits  and  coota  go  with  the  bustards  and  cranes  to  constitute 
Ibc  order  Alectoridct.  Similarly  the  auks,  divcra,  pufEns,  terns,  and 
grebes.,  noddies,  and  guillemots  may  be  associated  together  in  one  order 
— the  order  Pygopodcs.  The  gulls  and  petrcb  form  another  associa- 
tion— the  onlcr  Gavia  ;  while  the  plovers,  snipes,  curlews,  peewits, 
turustooes,  &c.,  constitute  the  order  Limicotte.  I'lie  order  Heridionra 
includes  the  licrona,  the  bitterns,  the  itorka,  s[iooubill,  ibis,  &o. 

All  the  foregoing  birds  have  a  multitude  of  points  in  common  ; 
indeed,  »a  close  is  the  similarity  of  their  structure  that  their  RUbdivision 
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into  onlers  is  a  matter  of  mucli  cliCQjiilty  aaJ  ilUputc.  TI1C7  arc  coUcc* 
tivc);  spokcD  of  aa  tbe  (Jarlnala,  Crom  tlie  kected  form  of  tkeir  brewt- 
bone. 

Widely  apurt  from  tlicm  stauds  aaotlier  f^oup  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely- of  large  birds,  vl)ich  i^rec  uot  qdIv  in  having  ao  power  of 
fli^Iit,  but  also  in  (.■ertuiii  tiij^nificant  »truc-tnral  dinructurK,  anioug«t 
vbich  m».y  be  mcDlioncd  tbe  absence  of  a   keel  on  the  brcast.bouG. 

This  latter  gruup  is  aomcttoies  spoken  of  m  the  order  Stntthiones 
froia  tlie  mtricb  {SIruthw),  wliidi  is  its  t^rptcal  form.  Bumetimus  these 
keellcss  birds  are  called  liat'Ua.  Besides  tho  ostrich,  tbe  rhca,  easso* 
wary,  and  rmcu  arc  included  vitbinthr  jjroup ;  also  the  small  and  iioc- 
tumal  Aptrry,!  of  New  Zciluuil  niid  ihoitc  gtitntn  of  fcatlicnloni^  the 
huge  spci-'icKofdiHorDis,  all  also  of  \cir  Zealand  umi  all  now  cxtiuct. 

With  this  our  list  of  biixis  migbt  close,  hut  for  a  bird  which  ancicntl; 
existed  in  Ciiro|)C  ik>  »lranguly  difTcrent  from  »U  modem  kind.'*,  that  it 
mutt  certainly  be  here  adverted  to.  This  bird  is  the  Archvopter^x, 
found  in  fonit  in  tbe  SolcubofcD  States. 

Tbe  class  Avcs,  like  the  class  Mammalia,  consists  of  aiiimaU  with  hot 
blood,  but  all  birds  havo  feathers  aud  a  nurabor  of  other  peculiarities  of 
structure,  as  will  appear  Ut«r. 

The  nest  c\wst  lu  be  udrcrtcd  to  is  tJic  class  whieb  includes  all 
reptiles  properly  so-called — the  class  Iteptilia. 

Tlic  reptiles  which  exist  in  tbe  world  to-dny  may  be  classed  in  four 
vcll-markcd  sct«,  each  of  which  has  the  raliic  of  an  '■  onicr  " — (1)  croco- 
diles, (i)  li^tanls,  (3)  scr[H3ut9,  and  (1)  tortoises.  The  names  of  theae 
creatures  aloac  sufEcc  to  indicate  the  fact  that  tbe  class  of  reptiles 
prcsrata  m  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  diTcrsity  of  form  as 
o(HI^Mxed  with  the  class  of  birds  with  which,  uevcrlbeless,  reptiles  have,  as 
■we  shall  hereafter  sec,  very  close  relations.  Indeed,  iu  (be  diversity  of 
kiads  wbitfb  it  contains,  the  class  Re/itUia  at  the  least  fully  cijuals  the 
don  Mauunalii,  especially  if  the  cxtinet  kiuds  are  taken  into  cousidera- 
tion.  The  number  of  species  of  r^-ptilca,  both  living  and  cxtiuct,  much 
exceeds  also  tbe  number  of  living  and  extinct  mammals. 

To  be^u  oucc  muni  with  funua  which  are  the  least  strange  and  un- 
known, wo  may  start  with  tbe  little  elegant  and  harmless  lizrtrds  of  our 
heaths  nnd  oommon.<i,  which  will  serve  as  types  of  the  order  to  which 
they  bcloug — the  order  i/acertift/i.  That  order  is  an  extremely  numerous 
one,  containing  many  families,  differing  much  in  form.  Our  Knglixh  Kurds 
are  true  lizanU,  beluOKiiig  to  tlir  typical  gcni»  Lactrta  and  to  the  tj-pical 
family  Laceriida.  The  rather  neU-known  lurfjc  Americau  liianl,  tgnaua,  U 
the  type  of  another  and  very  extcnsire  family  (almost  entirely  conliocd  to 
America),  while  a  nearly-allied  fiiniily  {Agautida)  is  an  Old  World  group. 
Amongst  the  curious  forms  fouud  iu  tbe  latter  family  may  be  mentioned 
the  fhlk^  aud  molodi  lisnnln  of  Australia,  and  thoac  little  harmless 
lisards  of  Indiu  which  go  by  the  fomiiiUble  name  of  "  flying  drajjons" 
(Draco).     They  are  the  only  existing  aerial  reptiles — not  that  tbcy  can 
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troly  "  fly"  at  all,  but  ttcy  arc  cnaljled  to  takp  prolonj^ed  juoij«,  aad  to 
Kustain  themselves  to  u  considerable  extent  iii  the  air  br  nieAna  of  tko 
cxtrcuely  diateuiiblc  sV.'m  of  their  flaiikit  which,  when  cxtcnilci],  is  lup- 
portcil  hy  a  peculiar  solid  framework  licrctif\«r  to  be  describcU.  $ume 
of  the  Inrgcst  )izn.nl«  are  called  ''  monitors/'  mid  are  cammon  iu  Egypfc; 
tlicy  Iwlougto  llic  raoiilr  hfoaitofidte. 

la  tlic  varmrnt  poriod  uf  the  }-car,  certain  lutartU  arc  found  in  tbct 
South  of  Euro(>pj  called  gcckoa.  They  have  a  power  of  ruuuing,  not 
only  up  n-alls,  but  M:tofii  ceilings  by  means  of  a  puvutiar  strut-turc  of 
their  toes.  Tlicy  arc  types  of  a  large  family  {Gcckot'ui^)  widely  spread 
over  the  world. 

Another  large  ramily  {Seineida)  baa  also  itn  type  in  the  South  of 
Euro|>e  in  the  >kink  {ScincuM),  whicb  was  formerly  supposed  to  posses 
much  niediciQal  ralue.  This  large  family  contuus  a  number  of  species 
which  Dxbibit  a  series  of  gradut^uDs  in  structure  leading  to  furms  wliich 
hare  the  external  aspect  of  serpeuls.  Ouc  Hudi  form  is  tk«  perfectly 
harmless  slow-worm,  or  blind-worm,  of  our  own  couutrr,  whicb  in  aiMle 
of  its  scicntifie  name,  An^nh  fragUlt*,  is  a  legless  lisard,  and  no  snakr. 

Other  lizards  of  a  vi'ry  dilfercnt  kind  forming  lliu  family  Amph'U' 
&M4ite  are  aJao  legless,  with  tlic  ainglo  c.\ceptioa  of  the  genus  Vhirotes, 
irhich  baa  a  pair  of  anterior  liinbsj  btit  no  |i09itcrtor  ones.  The  iiaoic  of 
tbis  family  is  derived  from  ihe  similarity  of  appcarouco  presented  by 
both  ends  of  the  body,  so  that  either  end  looks  as  if  ready  to  take  the 
lead  as  "  bend." 

A  family  of  linaids  familiar  by  name  to  ^x%  all  from  our  ebildhood  it 
the  family  of  chameleons  (CAainctoniAp).  There  are  many  8]ii)cics  of 
cbamclcoas,  but  tbey  arc  found  in  the  Old  World  only ;  tbey  are 
among  the  most  exceptional  and  |>ecullar  of  all  liKards.  but  there  is  one 
form  wbieb  is  yet  more  so. 

Tbi^  most  exceptional  of  lizards  is  one  found  iu  Xcw  Zealand,  aod 
named  Spfirnofiou.  Its  external  aspect  would  not  lead  the  ordinary 
observer  at  all  to  siiKpcet  that  it  is  so  remarkable  a  creature  as  ib 
anatomy  shows  it  rcallr  to  be. 

The  order  CrocodHia  contains,  of  eoursc,  ibc  true  crocodiles  wbich 
arc  found  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  It  contains  bcjiidea  the  alli- 
gators (which  arc  peculiar  to  America),  as  well  as  the  long  and  slender- 
snouted  gaviaU  which  are  now  found  only  in  India  aud  Australia.  At 
one  time  the  number  of  kinds  of  this  order  was  very  miieb  greater  than  at 
procQt,  nod  interesting  ttruetural  modifications  have  lakco  plaoo  ia  it 
during  the  course  of  ages,  as  will  be  poiutcd  out  later. 

On  the  wtiolc,  tlic  order  uf  crocodiles  makes  a  much  nearer  apprnaeh 
to  mammaU  aud  birds — especially  (strange  as  it  may  teem)  to  birds,  than 
ii  mode  by  uny  other  group  of  existing  ivptilea. 

Reptile*,  liowerer,  once  existed  bare  left  their  remains  fosallited  (in 

*  For  an  wphastioa  ol  t^  jwotostta)  ■jritcm  ol  nomen>cliitiir«  wUicli  lias  Imcb  ai«pted 
■iiSM  tbe  ItBtt  of  Udqwiis,  m«  CwsrutruKkH^  ftm  tn«  for  Uuy,  l«CP  483. 
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the  rocks  of  wliat  U  termed  the  "sMondary"  or  "mcsowic"'  period), 
which  reptile:*  in  the  ntnicturc  of  tlivir  skeleton  a^pruach  mucU  more 
closely  to  Iji  rtU,  and  cs|jeciaUy  to  binls  of  tlie  ostrich  onler,  than  crocodiles 
do.  Amount  theac  rcptiica  may  I>c  mentioned  the  huge  Iguiiiii>di)ilon  (type 
of  the  estiuct  onler  Dinosauria),  which  once  roamed  over  the  Wcald  of 
Keutj  atid  li»3  left  its  renuitiH  iu  the  I»le  of  Wight  and  elsewhere. 
Such  rcmiiiiis  ircrc  collected  by  its  diecovercr,  tliG  lute  Dr.  Maiitcll,  and 
are  now  preserved  in  our  British  ^tnseum. 

The  erocotUlia  ntid  !<onie  of  the  lizards  of  our  own  dny  arc  aquatic, 
but  none  li>'c  con%taDtly  in  the  ocean,  as  do  the  ectacca  amongst  beasts. 
This  was,  however,  by  no  meant)  nlwayii  the  cam.  In  the  aecoudary 
period  jiHt  adverted  to,  huge  niurine  ri-ptiles  {IchthjoiaHria  and  Pksio- 
sauria)  lorded  it  over  the  other  then  inliabitantH  of  llic  deep,  and  ]ire- 
scntcd  some  noteworthy  resemblances  to  the  whales  and  porpoises  which 
hare  since  sutvecded  them. 

But  other  remains  preserved  in  those  same  secondary  rocks  show  us 
that  in  that  period  whicli  has  been  so  deservedly  culled  "  tlie  age  of 
reptiles,"  not  only  did  ma,ny  huge  «peL'ies  of  the  class  stalk  over  the 
btnd  (cither  hrowsin°;  on  its  foliage  or  preying  on  tlicir  IclLows),  and 
many  others  ttvnrm  in  the  then  cxtsting  waters,  but  it  shows  us  tliat  the 
atmosphere  also  had  ila  reptilian  tenants.  Flying  rciitilea  whieh  formed 
the  now  cstinct  order,  Ftcromuria,  and  which  were  some  of  small,  some 
of  very  large  siae,  as  truly  "  flew"  as  do  the  bats  of  our  own  day  fly,  and 
by  a  very  similar  mechaniam.  Moreover,  if  thn  Dinfmauria  pri'^cat,  M 
they  do  present,  very  noteworthy  and  iatt'rcstingrescmbiaiiccs  to  birds  of 
the  ostrich  order,  uo  less  noteworthy  &nd  iutcrostlag  arc  the  resem- 
blances presented  by  these  flying  reptiles  to  ordinary — i.e.,  to '^  cariuatc" 
— birds. 

The  orders  of  extinct  reptiles  just  referred  to  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  formerly  existed  and  have  now  passed  iiwny.  Tliere  were  reptiles 
with  peculiarities  m  tlicir  teeth  sueh  as  to  have  caused  their  order  to  he 
oamttl  Amnadontia,  and  it  is  members  of  this  extinct  order  that  thcliiard 
Sphenodon  mare  or  less  resemble,  and  it  is  this  rcseroblanco  which  gives 
it  that  special  interest  before  noted. 

Wc  may  now  rctnm  from  these  Tcry  various  extinct  forms  to 
enumerate  other  kinds  of  reptiles  which  e.iist  to-day-  Bnt  hefoi-e 
doing  so  the  fact  may  be  adverted  to,  that  though  amongst  beasts  many 
forma  have  l>ecome  extinct,  yet  the  proportion  borne  by  the  known 
extinct  forms  to  the  living  kinds  is  much  less  than  amongst  reptiIe3,aQd 
that  while  it  is  the  most  highly-organized  reptiles  which  have  ceased  to 
eiist,  the  highest  mammals  which  are  in  any  way  kuowu  to  us  are 
those  which  at  present  inhabit  the  earth's  surfnt^^. 

In  passing  from  the  ordcrsof  crocodiles  and  lizarda  to  that  of  serpents 
— t.e.,  to  the  order  Ophidia — we  might  select  as  first  to  be  mentioned 
kinds  which  much  resemble  (he  legless  liaards ;  but  swch  kindi  are  not 

itliar  ones  in  Europe. 
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Hie  only  iterpenU  met  witli  iu  Kii^land  arc  but  of  tlirec  speciea — t 
liarnili'ss  fniiikcs  ami  tLo  commou  Tiper,  wliich  latter  is  tlio  only  real 
poisonous  reptile  in  tliifl  countrj-. 

Oftlifi  liarmlcsjt  tiiaku,  the  rinf^eil  or  collnrcti  mikIcc  ( TVtyit/ono/ux]  i 
miieh  the  oommoncr  and  more  iridely  diffascil.  It  ouglit  to  cscap 
destruction  on  nocoimt  of  the  case  with  which  it  may  br  diiirnmiDato 
frum  tbc  v'xytCT  by  mcaus  of  the  vbite  collar-like  mark  which  ft]>[)car« 
conspicuously  just  behind  its  bead. 

Oiir  viper  is  llic  type  of  a  lai^  and  poLnonous  family,  bat  by  a 
meftiu  ftU  poisonous  suxkcs  uru  vipcnt.     Tbc  dcudly  cobras  belong  to 
diifcrcnt    ^roup,   haTiiig    much    more  affinity   with    our   own   barml 
Kiiiikcs  than  with  the  vipcra.      Tbc  rattle-snakes  again  form  a  ft 
(CrotttiuUe)  by  themselves. 

Tbcre  are  audi  things  nx  true  «e*-»erpcnts,  and  they  arc  poisonoi 
They  arc  not,  however,  allies  of  any  "  aca  serpent,"  snch  lui  crcry  ool 
And  again  figurcti  in  startling  paragrapha  in  our  journab.  The  tnic  sea 
serpents  are  snakes  of  smnll  or  mudcrutc  aiicc,  which  bare  tlicir  tail 
flattoned  front  side  to  «idc,  and  which  inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean.  C 
other  wrpeDtn  which  are  not  poisonous,  the  family  of  boas  and  python 
(which  kill  by  cn»hiiig)  is  tolerably  familiar  to  all  who  haTC  TiMtcd  eooIo 
gicnl  colltM-tiouit.  I'berc  arc  many  bcautifal  and  harmless  Kiiakc»>j  sucl 
as  the  faniilieK  of  trce-soakea  and  vhiji-snakes,  but  the  snakes  wbic 
more  or  less  resemble  Ic^le^  liiterdH  arc  burrowing  forms  which  ban 
the  Lahiw  and  more  or  le»  the  appcaranoc  of  earth-worms,  »uoh  as 
vliieb  form  tbc  families  of  Uropellidte  and  Typhhpndte. 

The  last    existing  reptilian   oiilcr   (Cktioma)    includes,  besides 
land  tortoises  of  very  various  dimensions,  a  ^iiricty  of  aquatic  forms. 

The  best  knovn  of  thc*e  in  this  country,  is  tbc  marine  famil 
{ChfUinidir^fU}  which  the  cilible  and  tortuiae-sJiell  turtles  belong.  Tb 
best  known  family  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Continent  of  Eitropi 
i*  the  Bnufda,  to  vhteb  pertain  tlio  terrapins  or  ordinary  lira 
tortoises.  Jiesidea  tlitwc,  however,  there  is  a  very  small  famil 
(TWvnicHAe)  of  curious  and  exceptional  forms,  called  mud-tortoise 
(?H<wijf3-). 

The  creatures  w  liicb  have  uc.\t  to  be  plaiiccd  at  arc  those  familiar  form) 
the  CfogB,  tomls  and  cfia,  which,  together  with  their  allies,  form  anuthc 
class, — the  clasH  Batrachia,  These  animals  were  loug  confoituded  irit 
reptiles  hilt  are  really  widely  distinct  from  them.  Tlioy  arc  arranged  il 
lour  orders,  three  of  which  hnvc  bring  reprcscntatircs.  Thccrcaturcafl 
the  finst  order  (the  orde-r  of  taillcw  Bntrachlans  or  Auoura) — ^frogs  am 
toads — exist  over  almost  all  the  habitable  globe ;  ami  though  the  unmbq 
of  their  kinds  is  very  great,  yet  they  arc  all  extremely  alike  in  organi 
ntioa.  Many  kinds  (of  both  frogs  and  toads)  arc  fotiud  to  live  iu  trew 
the  ende  of  their  lingers  and  toes  being  dilated  to  enable  them  to  clin 
to  tbo  surfaces  of  leaves.  The  most  cxecptiond  species  of  the  whol 
group  arc  tbc  two  tongnelcsa  toads,  the  Pipa  of  South  America  and  U 
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Dacli/tet/ifa  of  Africa,  the  lugt-uamed  kiod  bclog  tlielowostof  all  knovD 
aoimaLi  pranded  nitb  Sngrr  nails. 

CloBcI^r  rclatci)  to  the  frogs  aiul  toftds  are  tbc  efts  »o  oooamon  ia  our 
poods,  'tlicse  rumiliar  KnglUb  forau  arc  rcpnsontcd  in  other  couiitrie» 
of  tbe  I<fortboni  llcmiaphcrc  bj  creatures,  some  of  whk-b  (as  wo  ahall 
licreaAcr  ux)  arc  of  very  grtrnt  irit«n;st  iutlccd.  Tfac  whole  ^roup  eoQSti- 
tntn  tbc  second  Itatrochiitn  order — the  oi-dor  L'rttdela. 

One  of  the  most  notcwortby  fnniiii  of  the  order  ia  tbc  ctl  Proletts, 
which  iuhabita  the  dark,  nibterraoeaa  caTcrns  of  Cariiiola  and  Istrio. 
Aliieil  to  lliis  i»  the  Mtntobrcmchtu  ot  North  America  uud  the  Axotoll  of 
Mexico.  Otbcr  fomiB  of  the  order  are  the  American  eft-genera  Spelerpct 
tuii  AnMgttoautt  this  Menopwna,  aiid  the  i;i{;aultc  Salamander  [VtyptQ- 
bramekwi^  of  Japan  andCliiDa,thc  ccUUkcvJ/<i/^iiiiJN<t — with  iu  very  long 
body  and  miaute  legs — and  tbe  two-legged  Siren  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  thin)  order  of  liatnchiaiis  is  one  trhich  contains  very  few 
6pede»,  but  these  arc  vcrv  !>trangr,  for  though  allied  to  frog»  they  have 
the  appearance  of  &naki>ii,  or  rather  perhaps  of  worms.  With  long  and 
blender  bodies  (marked  by  inauy  tniusversc  wrinkles),  devoid  of  every 
rudiment  of  limb,  they  remind  us  of  the  before- noticed  Ani/Hia,  Typ&lopf, 
and  Vropeltis  amongst  reptiles.  The  Batrochiaus  iti  ([ueation  (which 
belong  to  tbe  genera  Caciiia  and  Siphonops)  fonu  tbe  onler  Ophio^ 
mor/t/ta. 

llie  fourth  onler  of  fiatrachtans  ts  one  which  has  entirely  passed 
away  aud  become  fxtinet.  It  is  the  order  Labyrinihodontu,  and  the 
■pccics  which  composed  it  were,  some  of  them,  of  large  Bize,  with 
great  lieada  like  those  of  emoodiles.  Others  bore  more  or  leu 
resemblance  to  eularpred  Ophicmorpha. 

Every  one  knows  that  froga  begin  their  existence  in  the  water  as 
tadpoles,  which  have  the  hnbits  aii<l  mode  of  life  of  fishe*.  Thus,  the 
class  Hatrachia  naturally  condncta  us  to  the  class  PitCf»,  the  class  of  true 
fishes.  Tbi)  class  contaios  a  prodigious  VAriety  of  furms,  and  i.1  far  more; 
rich  in  species  tbau  any  otbcr  of  the  ela»»es  before  enumerated — eveu 
that  of  birds. 

The  fishes  most  familiar  to  us — »uch  as  the  perch,  carp,  mackerel,  cod, 
herring,  sole,  turbut,  salmon,  pike,  dory,  and  cul — all  belong  to  one  great 
order  called  Tv/eostei,  and  which  ia  made  up  of  what  arc  called  "  bony  " 
fiibes,  though  there  arc  some  bony  fbhcs  which  do  not  belong  to  it. 
To  the  ftome  order  also  belong  the  Muroena,  the  electric  ccl  (Gyauu)ins)t 
tlic  flyiug  fishes  (EroctiHfi  aud  Jiarhjloptero),  tbe  sucking  fish  {Jtemora), 
the  pipe-fish  and  sea-liorsc  [Uippoeamput),  the  diodon,  the  ustroeion, 
the  hle-fisb  {Bafittt*},  the  largest  of  all  frcsh-watcr  fishes  {Sadiagigaa  of 
South  America),  with  a  niultimde  of  other  forms. 

Certain  more  or  hsa  »iiigitlar  Tclcosteans  arc  classed  together  in  a 
auhordiiiate  group  of  "  Siluroids"  (of  which  fish  the  SUuriis  u  a  type), 
and  ivhiL-h  group  includes,  amongst  oiben,  the  singular,  ouirasscd  Gsh 
Callichtliys. 
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A  gronp  of  fishes,  wbicli  is  now  vert  small,  lut  wliieb  at  an  earlier 
period  of  tlic  world's  history  n-«s  very  large,  iucludcit  within  it  nil  t)K>«c 
fishes  wliirh  vill  bo  hcmiiaftrr  oeentiion&llr  »[>»k<^n  of  m  ''Gauoldii,"  as 
they  coaiix>3c  the  order  Caavldet.  Of  all  the  forms  of  tltis  onlcr,  the 
ntitrgcoi)  is  tltftt  vliicb  is  \e^i  tmraiuiliar  tu  us.  'flic  Oaiiotda  nm 
mostly  rrcaK>wiiter  fishes  nnd  (Ktnsi»L  of  thr«i>QOii1jill-ni<h  (Polj/otloii),  the 
lx)ny-i>jice  (Lejiictoaieut),  thcAfricun  Pohjplerut,  the  mud  fish  (Lepittosiren) , 
«tid  tlic  curiuus  AustrnUftu  fish  Ctralwius,  vhicti  lost  a  a  siugular 
itutaccc  of  piscine  survival. 

AnotlitT  order,  Etoxmobranehii,  is  niadr  upof  (he  sharks,  togctber  villi 
the  akatcs  (or  rays)  and  the  curious  Cfiimtera.  Aniougst  tbc  data 
may  he  mentioned  tliv  rclcbmlcil  torprdo  or  clLfiric  my. 

The  three  ^ou|m  nlMve  enumerated  contnin  almost  all  kuowa  fislie*, 
but  a  few  other  kinds,  all  of  lovly  orvQiii&atiou,  comtitutc  two  other 
groups  of  very  didcrvnt  structure. 

One  uf  these  gmupH  ia  called  Maesipo-brantfui,  and  contains  the 
Umprcy,  the  Marine  (or  Glntiiioiu  Ha^).  and  the  BdrMrtloma.  They 
are  (ifhes  ofiuinuitic  habits  and  of  relatively  inferior  vtructurv. 

Last  of  all  comes  a  crcatui-c  of  kucb  exceptional  build,  so  nidcly 
difTcreiit  frnra,  and  »ogrc«tIy  inferior  to,  any  kind  of  nninial  yet  noticed, 
that  it  muy  but  dtiuhtfully  be  ii>ckounl  as  a  fish  at  all.  The  auinioi  re* 
fcrrcd  to  is  the  lancclct  {Ampiiioxwt),  which  is  a  smalt,  nlniost  vormlikc 
animal,  liring  in  ttie  sand  ou  our  ottd  coasts,  uid  also  widely  diiiLributeil 
over  other  parts  of  the  vorld.  The  Atuphiortia  1ms  no  distinct  head  ur 
heart,  and  its  hrcitthing  n|.]Ktratus — its  ({ill  structure — difTcm  so  louch 
from  that  of  all  other  fishes  as  to  give  a  name  to  its  "order"  <xliich  oon- 
taius  it  alone) — tbc  onler  Phatynffobranrhii. 

Wc  have  now,  then,  hastily  nnrveyrtl  no  less  than  five  "  classes"  of 
niiiiDols — (1)  Mnminalia,  (3)  Ave«,  (3)  llcptilia,  (4)  Batrachia,  and  (5) 
I'isces. 

Hut,  as  was  said  in  the  first  beginning  of  this  Essay,*  "  rlaaws"  am 
tlic  groups  into  which  "  sub.king<lom8"  are  divided,  and  which,  by  thoir 
union,  moke  up  such  "xnli-kingdoRiH." 

The  tire  clussea  Bhorc-mcntiuiicd  together  constitute  the  highest  of 
those  sub-kingdoms  into  which  tlie  whole  animal  kingdom  itself  is 
divided.  This  highest  snbkingdom  is  named  VKKTKBKATA,  and  is 
called  the  vertebmle  sub-kinydum,  hccaufc  every  ereulure  which  bL-luugs 
to  it  possesses  a  "  spinal  column,"  which  is  generally  built  up  of  boDOs, 
each  of  which  is  called  a  "  Vtrttbra." 

Wc  ourselves  arc  mcinbcrs  of  the  genus  Homo,  of  the  fnmily  Hominidm, 
of  the  onlcr  Primafrs,  of  the  class  Mammalia,  of  the  sub-kingdom 
Verlebrala,  aud  it  is  dcHirable  to  treat  this  8u)>-kiugdom  at  eonsidrrabte 
Icngtli,  both  becatue  it  is,  to  us  who  aru  members  uf  it,  the  most  interest- 
iug  and  important,  and  bccatuc,  by  treating  it  someirhat  fully,  a  good 
example  can  be  once  for  all  givcu  of  biological  claasiticution. 

•  Xcc»nt«,  p.  u. 
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But  the  number  of  auintal  kinds  vW-li  belong  to  otlior  sub-kingdoma 
Tictly  cxcce«ls  the  total  number  of  vertebrate  auimal)),  and  the  structural 
contrasts  fuuuil  between  different  non-rcrtebralc  si>ccies  is  very  mucli 
greater  than  anir  sucb  contnuits  ils  can  be  foiiud  to  exist  bctn'ccn  any  two 
members  of  the  highest,  or  vertebrate  sub- kingdom.  This  is  only  what 
wc  might  expect ;  for  iion-vcrtcbratc  aiiimals — often  spoken  of  otllirrtirely 
tia  "  Invtrlebraia" — form  several  dlitiuet  sub-kingJoms,  each  of  winch 
luu  a  nnic  approsioiati^-eljr  eo-ordinatc  with  that  sub-kingdom  to 
which  itc  ourselves  lielong.  Nevertheless,  since  the  members  nf  the  in- 
vertcbrsta  subkingdomfl  arc,  speaking  generally,  much  less  knowa  aud 
famtliar  than  are  rertcbmtc  uiiimul*,  and  as  the  atructuml  diScrcnccft 
between  thom  eannot  bo  pointed  out  till  an  initial  iir<xiiaintaiiec  has 
been  made  with  comparfttirc  anatomy,  for  these  reasons  wc  may  treat 
tlio  variotu  animal  sub-kingdoms  which  have  yet  to  be  noticed  at  mucli 
ten  Irngth  than  we  have  tnrntrd  the  vertchrnta.  Tlie  details  iif  their 
peculiarities  aud  the  varioua  decrees  of  significance  and  interest  which 
they  ppc»cnt  will  begin  to  appear  when  wc  proceed  to  treat  of  "  The 
Forms  of  Animals." 

The  last  class  of  vertebrate*  is.as  we  Iiavc  seen,  constituted  by  the  Bshcs, 
which  nrc  fUhcs  property  eo  called.  Bat  there  arc  many  animals 
which  are  familiarly  ami  Improperly  spoken  of  as  "  FtifliCM,"  but  which 
are  oven  more  below  true  fishes  than  whales  and  porpoises  are  abo»c  them. 
Thus,  we  hear  of  cnt tic- fishes,  and  a  variety  of  creatures  are  spoken  of 
as  "  shcll-finh,"  which  arc  not  in  the  Icait  related  to  true  fishes. 
Indeed,  the  mauy  sa<called  "shell.fuh"  are  not  even  nearly  related  one 
to  another.  Thus,  the  oyster  and  the  lobster  arc  both  commonly  thus 
named,  bnt  they  belong  respectively  to  two  altogether  distiuct  sub- 
kin^oms  of  the  world  of  animals. 

The  oyster  is  an  auimal  which  belonj^  to  a  vast  a;«emhla^c  of  species, 
with  much  vwicty  of  form  and  structure,  which,  on  account  of 
their  soft  Iwdies  (whclljor  or  not  cncIo»ed  in  ahelU),  are  called 
MOLLUSCA  or  "  Mollusks."  This  assemblage  ranks  as  a  sub- 
kingdom  and  contains  within  it  at  least  four  suliordinute  great  groups 
or  "  eluases.*'  All  snails  and  whelks,  with  their  allies,  aud  also  all  cuttle- 
fishes, belong  to  the  sul>kingdom  of  "  soft  animals." 

Amongst  the  most  familiar  of  molluslis  is  the  common  suail,  which 
m»y  serve  as  a  lypis  of  the  "class"  of  mollusks  to  which  it  belongs — 
the  cla«  Gasteropoda.  The  snnil,  with  the  8ln<^,  arc  reprcscntntivcs  of 
land-forms  of  molluscu,  hut  the  hulk  of  the  class  and  of  the  whole  suh- 
kingdom  are  aquatic  animals,  siieli  as  (he  whelk  {liaccinum),  periwinkle 
(i.t//oWfia),limpet(Pd/e//<i),S:e.  The  Gasteropods  generally  poMcss spirally 
coilcfl  shells  (like  the  cowry  or  wliclk),  hut  some  kinds  have  their  shell!! 
in  the  form  of  simple  coucs — like  a  Chinaman's  cap — as,  e.y.,  the  limpet. 
There  arc  a  few  (jaslcropoda  in  which  the  shell  consists  of  a  scries 
of  »imilar  segments  as  is  the  ea^c  with  Chiton,  while  mmiy  are  altogether 
uoked.     1x1  some  kinds  the  soft  bodr  is  drawn  out  into  a  number  of 
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tuftc<l  proccKMs,  Ok  in  Dorit  Aud  £»/»,  ftnd  aometuaea  the  bo^y  ia 
aloiost  Konn-like,  ax  in  I'lii/liiroe,  or  provided  with  a  pair  of  tiii^<)ike 
lateral  proccs&cs  and  a  rucliincutarj'  filivU,  at  iu  tUc  sca-kurc  Apiytia, 

Next  above  tlie  GtuitcropOlU  comca  a  group  of  aiiimaU  forming  the 
clusa  Pteropoda.  TIichc  pieropods  arc  small,  actiro,  orcaiiic,  Burfaco*J 
siriiuming  crcatarca,  inaiiy  of  which  lire  in  delicate glasa-likc  shells,  aodl 
Mome  of  which  form  s  large  part  uf  the  fowl  of  the  whiilvliuau  whole 
flicy  flit  t1imu(;)i  tho  wuti-r  by  the  aid  of  lateral  procvssos  which  tiitich 
resemble  those  before- men  liuncd  as  existing  in  the  sca^harc.  Allied  to 
these  ptcropoda  u  a  citrious  tittle  auioial,  tlie  ahell  of  whicL  rcMtable* 
a  miniatnro  elephant's  tooth  aiid  which  is  named  Duttaiium. 

Highest  of  all  the  mollmca  ntnnd  the  ciittle-tishes,  forming  (witli  tha 
Nau(ila$  and  manj  extinct  auiinaU,  such  as  awmotiitc«  and  their  alUca)! 
the  great  class  Cephalopoda.  Tbc  Ct-phalopodn,  such  as  tlic  cuttle-fiah  j 
(Srpia)  and  the  Poulp  {Octopus),  have  now  become  familiar  objects 
Uuougb  our  aquaria,  where  tiieir  very  eeceutric  formii  and  remarkable 
movrmcnts  Qatur^illjr  attract  atlcution.  To  this  group  also  belongs 
Spinta,  the  coiled  and  ehamliered  shell  of  which  is  fonod  so  abandaatlyi 
but  its  soft  tenaut  so  very  rarely.  To  it  also  belongs  the  extinct  Bclcmttitc, 
wliich  was  provided  with  a  dense,  conical  iutcruat  shell,  spcciiQen.<«  of 
which  fuund  in  rocks  were  at  one  time  taken  for  thunderbolts.  Of 
a  lower  grade  of  orgauizotiou  is-tbe  Natttittu,  sole  existing  rcprcscutstirc 
of  a  great  group  of  Cephalopoda  {including  the  aiamouilci  oad  other 
forma)  which  has,  witli  the  above  exception,  long  become  entirely  extinct. 

The  oyster  is  an  naimal  which  belongs  to  u  much  tower  class  of 
moUusca — uamcly,  to  tbc  class  called  LamdlihraRchiata,  itom  the  platc- 
likc  (or  lamvlliir)  struuttirc  of  the  gill.  To  that  class  also  belongs  the 
scallop  (i'cc/ra),  the  mussel  {Magiitu),  the  fresh-water  muiisel  {Ajiodon)g 
the  razor-slicll  (.So/ir/i),  the  cockle  (Cardiuin),  species  with  a  loug 
flmhy  lube  HUtli  a»  Mj/a,  stone- perforating  shells  vucli  as  Pholas,  and 
thswell-kuowu  woud-buring  "  sbip-wunu"  {Teredo) — which  iano  "worm" 
at  all — with  a  multitnde  of  other  forms. 

Certain  other  nuininls  (which,  like  the  LnmeUibranehs,  all  bare  a  aliell 
divided  into  two  valves)  form  another  still  lower  clais  called  Qraehiopoda, 
a  elntvi  which  we  may,  at  lcai*t  provi-nioually,  coniiidcr  us  bcloDgiag  ta 
the  niolluM.-a.  Thcsc  Brachivptfdt  arc  aUo  called  "  Lamp-shells/'  from  a 
certain  resemblance  which  many  of  them  show  to  the  form  of  a  clajtsical 
lamp.  They  are  interciting,  because  iu  very  ancient  times  they  aeemj 
to  have  held  that  place  iu  the  world's  animal  populntiuu  which  is  uovn 
held  by  tlie  Lamcllibranchs,  by  which,  as  (hey  died  out,  tlicy  hare  beea 
gradually  replaced  till  but  comparatively  few  forms  survive.  Some 
of  these,  however,  ui-c  of  great  antiquity,  and  one  of  tbem,  Linffula,  li;, 
though  stUI  hving,  one  of  the  moiit  aociont  of  all  known  animals.  A 

Wc  may    next  pa-w  to    a  umall  sub-kirigdom  which    includes    thsl 

curious  and  inert  animals  befuro  referred  to*  on  "'  Sea-squirts,"  Tuuicarievj 

*  S«c  0)»Tua«ttAar  ilnvixw  for  Jnlj,  p,  Tio.  -J 
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or  Ascidians,  aod  viiicb  coustitute  tbu  Bub-kiugdom  TUNiCATA.  These 
ani  mnriae  orgautsms  of  very  simple  but  very  peculiar  structure  wliivb 
aoooetiiuca  gron*  up  iti  coinjxjuntl  Hggrcgatioittt.  Cei-titm  forms  {e.ff,, 
PjfroKHaa)  sre  luminuus  at  ui;;iit  ami  may  t*e  seen  Kuimiiimg  about 
in  the  Dcuan  like  to  many  retUltot  urn-heaters.  jVs  vc  s]iall  hereafter 
fte,  tho  reproductive  procoMCs  au(]  the  «nrlici-  nta^s  of  exiafeoce  of 
tfiew  orcatnrca  possoxs  muob  intorcat,  ami  have  afrurJeil  litrong  grouD<l8 
for  rcgardtDv  thciiij  ia  spite  of  their  lonly  organixatioii>  *a  very  close 
allies  of  the  higliL^t  animals  or  Verie&rala. 

Returning  now  to  the  "  lobster"  (lately  mentioned  as  one  of  those 
animals  oonununly  called  "sbell-fish")  we  may  regard  it  as  au  example 
of  vbat  is  by  far  the  moat  numerous  of  all  the  Hub-kinK<lom9  of  animals. 
This  taU-kiiigtlom  U  made  up  of  aaiuialB  wilh  jointed  feet  or  "Artliropotls/' 
and  tbc  AUTHKOPODA  are  subdirlded  into  four  clasaes—  i,  Criutaeea ;  2, 
Mffriajmia ;  3,  Arachnida ;  and  4,  Jmecta ;  and  it  is  to  the  Qret  of  these 
tozu  dBsacs  that  tlie  lobiter  belongs. 

The  class  Crus-tacea  containe,  besides  the  lobster  (and  its  near  allies, 
heniiit*cral»,  prawns,  shrimps,  and  i^ray-fiah),  all  crabs,  inclnding  those 
very  quaiuulookiug  nnimaU  (now  so  often  bccq  in  our  lirinf^  collections), 
tlio  king-crafai  {Limulut),  and  a  varict)'  of  more  or  less  strangely  difl'erent 
forms  such  as  the  fullowing: — 

Oitrtnin  Cmaluocaiifl,  of  the  group  called  Ot/raeods,  liavc  the  liaiv] 
outer  coat  of  their  body  so  pceoliarty  modified  that  they  bare  quite  the 
appearance  of  Itnmellibrancb  Molliiiiks,  and  this  reseoibtBiicc  is  even 
more  ibau  skin  deep,  as  we  shall  svc  later. 

Some  of  another  group,  called  Ctqtfjmdap  become,  when  adalt,  so 
degraded  in  structure  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  mere  worms,  as 
Lerancfra  and  TrachciiaaUi,  and  become  Alrangely  uiilikc  tbo  typical 
forma  (crabs  and  lubstcn)  of  their  class. 

Other  animals  of  the  elaas  Crtatacea,  which  animalst  form  the  order 
Cirriiiedta  (barnacles  and  acorn-sbells),  bear  audi  an  external  resem- 
blance to  inollasbs  that  they  were  aotually  dnsscd  by  Cavier  in  tliQ 
dun  Motlusea.  In  some  of  them — the  Barnaclea  which  commonly 
attach  themselves  to  the  bottoms  of  sliips — the  Lend  grows  frum  above 
downwards  to  a  relatively  enormous  degree,  forming  tbe  long  stalk 
or  "  pedaocle,"  at  tbe  lower  end  of  which  tbe  small  body  with  its  limbs 
hangs  suspended. 

In  anotlier  group,  Rhisoctpkaia,  the  form  of  the  adult  becomes  yet 
more  atrange.  Tlicse  crcntures  are  parasitic  on  other  cnutnccii.  Having 
attached  themsclTcs  to  tbe  surface  of  the  soft  abdomen  of  the  Hermit 
onb,  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Bluxoccplialoii  grows  oat  into  it  as  so  many  root- 
like proceases,  from  which  coulitioii  the  f;r»np  h.-is  r<xH:iTcd  its  name. 

The  numerous  and  long  enliuct  group  of  Trilohitea  also  belongs  to 
the  class  Cnulacea. 

Tlio  next  c]t&»,  Sfifriopcda,  consists  of  the  hundred'legs  (centipedes), 
and  tboosand-legs  (roilli)>c<let),  which  present  us  with  some  of  the  best 
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examples  of  creatures  llic  bodies  of  wliicli  ase  compoaed  of  n  longitodioal 
seried  of  timilur  segroeute.  Allied  to  llieni  »  a  very  exccptiotuU  animal 
fouud  in  AfricB  aud  New  Zealand,  and  called  Peripatus,  the  anatomy  of 
nhicb  presents  many  sigiiificaiit  peculiarities. 
I  Tlie  tliitd  clans  of  Arthropods  [Arachnida)  coDiiists  of  the  scorpions 
and  epidcn  with  thnr  pour  relations,  tlic  miles  and  tics,  ti^elher  vith 
the  TETj  pcculiarly-ahajx'd  Pijcnogonida  (which  present  us  with  a  good 
image  nf  "  no  body" — being  all  legs  and  no  body),  and  tho  singalor 
iTorm-likc  parasite  LingHatiita.  lastly,  vc  come  tothcmml  loologically 
important  and  numerous  of  all  tho  classeit  of  Arthropods — Damclj,  to 
the  "cUm"  of  insccta — Intecta.  ITiercin  tre  meet  iintU  the  pomer 
of  flight  in  its  most  ixTfcct  form — i.e.,  in  the  I>ragoii-flie9— adi 
inoiit  of  the  species  arc  aerial  iu  their  adult  (or  Imago)  condition 
Some,  bowercT,  arc  burrowcri  as,  for  example,  the  mole'Criekct — ku 
ituiect  vhich  presrnts  some  curious  analogies  in  structure  to  the  bcut 
referred  to  ia  its  name.  Amoagft  insects  may  be  mcatioucd  the  nioat 
familiar  of  all,  the  Uousc-fly  (which  belongs  to  the  order  Dipiara), 
and  Beetles  of  nil  liinda  (wliich  ronEtitute  the  order  ('oleopterei),  soaie  of 
which  Utter  arc  luminous,  as  is  the  wclUkuowu  glov-worm,  aad  the 
exotic  beetles  J'yrophortu.  Another  order  {Orthopttra)  is  made  up  of 
tbe  earwigs,  eorkroachcs,  crickets,  grass-hoppers,  and  their  allies  the 
locusts,  with  ISamboo-insecta  and  the  curious  walkiiig-tcaf  (so-called 
from  their  rcHcmblanee  to  a  Jlamboo  twig  and  a  foliage  leaf  respectively^ 
llic  pra\lug  mnnti»,  and  otiicr  curious  kinds. 

Bees  and  Ants,  which  belong  to  the  order  Hymenopleia,  are,  as  eivry 
one  know?,  celebrated  for  their  wotttlerfulty  complex  iuatiucts  and  com- 
miinity-life  (which  wilt  occupy  ua  Inter),  and  to  the  same  order  also 
belong  thclcbueumon  iuseetN,  which  are  provided  with  long  appendages 
at  the  hinder  ends  of  their  bodies  wherewith  to  pierce  the  bodies  of 
animals  in  order  to  dcpoftit  their  egsrs  wilhin  them,  or  to  pirrcc  the 
snhatancc  of  plants,  so  producing  "  galls"  which  arc  stnictorea  of  mncb 
interest  from  several  points  of  view. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  form  nuother  order  of  inRcels  called  Lrpirhpierof 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  as  (having  to  be  referred  to  hereafter) 
the  true  butterflies  {Papitio),  and  the  bawkmoths  (some  of  which  in  their 
flight  so  much  resemble  Humining-birds),  the  clenr-niitg  moths,  and 
those  moths  the  grubs  of  which  arc  known  as  *'  silk-worms,"  aud  ccrtaia 
mottn  of  the  genera  Sotenoliia  and  Ptycke. 

Tlic  numerous  group  of  bugs  is  allied  to  the  plant-lice  [Aphidcii), 
which  so  often  infest  our  IVlargooiums  when  kept  iu  dwelling- rooms. 
Allied  to  ttirm,  again,  ore  the  small  creatureii  the  nature  of  wbicli  wuft 
so  long  disptitcci,  Iliongb  familiar  to  eonimcrce  as  "Cochiiieal."  Really, 
they  are  small,  singtdarly  inert,  plauHicc,  which  adlifrc  to  the  surGw* 
of  certain  "  Caeti." 

Tlio  Dragon>flies,  before    referred  to,  ore  the  tytK-a  of   the  onlcr 
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All  tlie  insects  above  mentioned,  sstc  tlio  lloii<io>f)y,  hare  four  wings, 
or  etse  uoae;  bat  ttiat  familiar  form  may  ficne  as  the  type  of  llic 
two-viaged  onl«r  (Di/itfra)  to  whii-li  bclung  nil  fiiw  iind  glials — including, 
of  cotme,  the  Mosquito — and  the  uamorous  "  Uots/''  one  of  which  (the 
Tscr^TWc  fly)  is  so  fatal  to  cattle  in  Africa. 

Finally,  amoDgst  insccl-i  may  V  mentioned  the  n-inglesa,  hut  active 
order  of  fleas  ^Aphofiiptera),  the  n-inglcis  but  sluggish  lice  (^Aj/lera), 
and  the  jnmpiug  and  wingless  spnngtails  (Thi/sanitray 

In  leaving  the  cla»  of  iusecta,  we  leave  all  the  more  highly* 
orgoniKMl  Invcrlebrata.  Uut  Ihu  next  group  to  wtiicit  vc  may  direct 
oar  attentiOQ  ia  aoe  which  is  exceedingly  numerous,  aud  contains  a  very 
Taricd  a«scrohlugc  of  forma.  This  group  is  the  "  8ub>kiQgdom"  of  AVonns, 
VERMES.  Fint  amongst  its  contents  may  be  mentioned  the  higher  or 
troe  "vonas,"  such  as  the  earth-worm  {Ltimbricfu),  the  locch  (Hirudo), 
ihc  sca-moiuc  (Aphrodite),  and  their  allie*,  together  with  the  worms 
which  live  in  tubes,  which  are  called  Tabicoious'" Annelid^.''  because  the 
whole  clasa  of  these  higher  worms  bears  the  name  Aniulida, 

lu  this  conocxtou  may  be  meutioucd  certain  exceptional  vermiform 
crcatum,  about  the  aflinitira  of  which  nnturnlixtit  dinpiite. 

One  of  these  is  a  marino  cniature  (called  Sagilta,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  shoots  like  an  arrow  through  the  water),  wliich  has  many  affi- 
nities to  Arthropods. 

Another  is  n  most  remarkable  worm,  which  has  been  found  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  is  called  litUauoglotiata.  It  is  the  type  of  u  gronp 
called  Enteropneiuta.  To  it  reference  will  have  ngitin  and  again  to  he 
made  on  account  of  certain  singularities  in  its  structure. 

A  Tcry  distinct  class  of  creatures  ia  termed  Bri/ozoa  (or  Polyzoa),  aud  is 
composed  of  wry  minute  ttnimaU  which  live  in  co[n|x>uiid  nggr(^atious, 
and  often  grow  up  in  an  arborescent  manner.  The  common  sea-mat 
(Fttatra)  ia  otic  example  of  the  class,  arid  another — a  good  type — is 
called  PlumaieUa.  Tlie  Iiryo:oa  have  many  affinities  with  the  Moilutca^ 
to  which  some  nntarnlists  consider  them  to  belong. 

Other  worms  form  the  class  Nemaioidea,  of  which  many  arc  para- 
silic  and  many  not  so.  Amongst  the  iKttcr  known  of  the  former  may 
be  mentioned  the  worms  which  tease  children  {,Ascaridet)t  the  guinea- 
worm  {Fllana),  the  ticouTge  of  Germans  who  eat  raw  meat  (TVic/ttna),  the 
deadly  blood-parasite  of  the  Xile  {DiJharjta),  and  many  others. 

Another  clan  {'IWmatoda)  ia  mode  up  of  psra-titcs  called  "  l-'lnkes," 
to  some  of  which  {eg.,  Monoilomum)  rcfereucc  will  have  hereafter  to  bo. 
made  with  rcapoet  to  their  proecssea  of  development. 

I'be  class  Turbfliaria  contains  a  variety  of  other  worms  of  a  lowly  hind, 
one  or  two  of  which  {e.ff.,  liorlmia)  live  coiled  up  in  cumplcx  tangles 
which,  if  unraTcllod,  would  attain  a  length  of  forty  feet  Amongst  the 
commoner  kinds  may  be  mentioned  the  worm  Nemerte*.  and  nl]  worms 
called  PlaRoria  (which  are  moetly  fresh-water,  though  some  live  on 
laud),  allied  to  the  fltikea. 

TOL.  xizn.  D 
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l^c  class  of  tapc-nrorms  {(ktloidea)  is  one  moat  nitmcruiu  in  its 
kinds,  which  are  all  CDtnpletcly  parautic  in  habit.  Some  of  tltem 
arc  so  fatal  in  Uicir  cCTccIs  that  thcf  arc  cutirnat^l  to  occasion  cvriy 
KcrcuDi  death  vhich  occurH  in  Icclauil,  and  ihty  came  morlality 
amidst  our  own  Aocksj  producing  in  sheep  the  disuasc  knomi  as  tiio 
"  fllftggers.^ 

Certain  tnimitc  or^nioisaw,  familiarly  known  as  "  Wheel -Animaleulea," 
or  Kolifcrs,  form  the  "  class"  Roti/cra.  Tlicy  have  gained  tbcir  tiamB 
through  an  apimretitly  (though,  of  course,  not  really)  rotary  motion, 
of  that  end  of  their  bodies  at  vhich  llie  moutli  is  situated.  Here 
nUo  taay  be  mcntiunod  ccrtaiu  curious  aquatic  worma  called  Gaste- 
rotricha,  nhich  arc  closely  allied  lu  the  wLcc!  nnimatculce. 

Finally  mny  be  mentioned  the  class  GepJtyreu,  containing  animals, 
worm-like  indeed  in  form,  but  which  hare  rauch  apparent  afltnitj'  to  the 
};ruuf)  next  to  be  i-pukcu  of— the  group  of  star-Rshcn  and  tlicir  allies. 
Amongst  the  GrpLyrca  may  be  mcntioucd  the  wonus  called  Sipimeulus 
nud  Priapulu!. 

This  leads  ua  to  the  sub-kingdom  containing  the  star-fislies — Uie 
Hub-ki»gdom  KCHINODEKMA,  which  includes,  bcwica  the  itar-fiahcs 
(nr  ji«/m(/ea),  all  sca-cg'git  or  ttca-urcbius  ( K'cArmf^a),  the  brittlo*stnni 
Opiiiuritifa,  as  well  as  the  clongatud  noH  aaim&U  called  vca-cucambera, 
or  UohtAuridea,  some  of  which  latter  are  koovn  as  the  Japanese  edible, 
"  Trrpang." 

HuHiilcH  these  groups  there  are  still  surviving  a  few  oreaturcs  (ComatiiUi 
and  Petiiatrimu)  belonging  to  the  clasa  of  "  sea-lilics,"  or  Crinoidea, 
Features  which  once  lived  in  countless  multitudes,  but  have  now  almost 
entirely  pa&scd  away.  All  these  crinoids  were  like  star-fishes  on  xlalks, 
and  of  the  exiating  fonna,  Pentaeriaua  atiU  passes  tlie  whole  of  its  life, 
and  Comafvia  its  youth,  in  a  stalked  condition. 

Tlic  next  great  primary  diriuoii,  ur  Mib-kiugdom  of  nnimalsj  ta 
CQCLliNT£BA,  and  a  good  type  of  the  coclcntcratca,  the  sea  anemone 
{/ictiKia),  has  now  become  a  familiar  obji^ct  to  us  in  our  atiunria. 
Thc&c  animals  are  plant-auimals,  or  zoophytes,  and  some  of  them  build 
up  coral-reefs,  or  islanda,  and  it  is  one  kind  which  ]irodnccs  the  red  coral  of 
commerce^  ]''onna  easeutially  similar,  but  tlie  solid  supporting  Cnimcwnrk 
of  which  ia  of  n  softer  nature,  are  such  ns  AUyonivm  and  Pcnnatuia,  All 
these  belong  to  the  "  class"  Actinosoa.  There  are  other  coelcoteratoa 
of  an  uelive  frec-swimming  hiibit,  such  iis  Btrik  uud  Cyiiippe,  which 
are  balls  of  glossy  transparency  displaying  iridescent  hues  as  they  laova 
rapidly  through  the  water  by  means  of  their  peculiar  locomotiTe 
organs. 

Other  coslcutcrates,  of  the  same  i-cscnlial  tjjw  but  of aiinplcr stinit:turo, 
form  the  class  U>jd>osoa.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  little 
Hydra  of  our  ponda,  wbtcb  will  often  come  before  us  in  our  survey  of 
animal  life:  Sonic  cx^im]  ound  forms  of  Ifydrozoa  simulate  the  cotu^xtuud 
Actinoioa ;  such  arc  the  calcareous  millipores,  and  those  with  a  softer 
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structure,  onllctt  "  coraltines,"  stucli  as  Hvdendrium  anH  many  otlion.  Tlie 
PortiignoM man-or^wiir  {Ph^aalia)  and  the  vnriou!)  forms  of  jtlly-lish  iltte- 
ia^p)  all  belong  to  the  ff;iJrozoa,  as  also  duos  a  rery  curtouti  and  rerj 
eleracQtary  fomi,  to  wliich  the  namo  Tetrapiatia  has  b«cn  given. 

Nort  wc  come  to  the  group  of  )<i>o«gM,  SPONGHDA,8ome  of  wh!cb-^ 
aa  the  now  well-kuowii  Eupleetflfa — are  of  m«rvt;llou9  beauty  aud 
dcUcaoy  of  atructurv ;  while  others,  a^  the  8|K>n^  of  Domiucrcc, 
arc  of  imich  greater  simplicity  of  form.  Simplest  of  all  the  epongee  is 
the  siwDRC  callod  Ascelta  Primordiatis.  Stime  sjHmges  hare  a  horny, 
tome  »  calcarcotui,  and  aome  a  siliceouit  skeleton,  and  (atntuge  as  it  may 
appear)  aomc  have  a  habit  of  boring  iuto  kIicIIm,  and  liriiig  in  tlic  exca- 
Tations  thoy  make. 

Ad  animal  recently  discovered,  Dicyema,  may  at  this  initial  stage  of 
oar  inquiry  Ik:  left  witli  ilA  plnc«  and  allinities  un(Ictermtne<l.  It  U  a 
niiuutc  wurm-likc  creature  of  ii)08tcscc|ition&lly  simple  etruetare,  ipbicb 
lircs  pai-a.siticatly  within  cuttle-Sabcs. 

We  now  pass  to  animals  (if  so  they  are  really  to  be  eonaidercd) 
which  are  the  lowest  and  KimplcsC  of  all,  and  whit'h  are  ranstly  micro- 
scupic  in  Biac,  and  may  be  grouped  t(^etlicr  under  the  term  HVPOZOA, 
or  under  the  generally  employed  name  Prolosoa.  With  very  few  cx- 
oeptioiui  these  animals  are  afiimtie,  and  if  tcrrostriiil  thoy  ak  found  in 
dunp  localitiea.      Some  arc  marine,  others  arc  frcsh-wuter  nrganinnia. 

The  liigkest  of  the  groitp  are  the  animalcnies,  whieli  are  named 
ftrfuioria,  moti  «f  whieh  arc  frcvly  swimming  organismfl,  though  a  certain 
Dumber  of  them  liTc  fixed  to  some  supporting  body. 

Another  group  of  /ft/posoa  is  that  termed  Gregarinlda,  a  group  made 
ip  of  very  lowly  parasites,  such  sa  are  often  found  tenanting  the  intea* 
tini-M  of  insecta  an  well  ax  those  of  higher  animals.  Finally,  we  have 
the  group  of  Rhhuftoda,  niiimaU  which  have  the  faculty  of  proji.'Cting 
^and  retracting  (so  to  say,  at  will)  tilamontary  or  conical  processes  ol 
Llieir  tcmi-Huitl  iu)»tanee,  such  proccuea  being  the  Ptcudapoiiia,  which 
were  referred  to  earlier.* 
Anutngct  the  Rhieopoda,  the  most  complex  and  beautiful  are  the  dcHe&te 
id  symmetrical  creaturen  known  ba  Hadiolaria,\  the  ailiceoiis  skeletous 
of  wHich  arc  nniongat  tlie  most  remnrknbic  of  microscopic!  objects. 
Allied  to  them  are  the  simpler  Ueliozoa,  of  which  the  afUr-meu- 
jncc!  Actwopbryti  may  be  takcu  aa  a  type. 

Neit  come  the  FlageUata,  or  minute  creatures  which  swim  about  by 
of  one  or  two  whii>.]ikft  pr«c««*c»,  whence  the  name  of  the  group. 
Loal  of  all  is  the  group  of  Foramini/era,    aDinials   which  are  well 
worthy  of  note,  seeing  that,  though  they  arc  each  but  as  it  were  a 
ainutepartifleofatructurdeas  jelly,  they  maiisge  t«  build  mnsit  eom|)lcidy- 
led,  generally  calcareous,  hIicIIh,  or  to  pick  up  from  the  saud  of  the 


*  Mm  OxvrEUKiajkRT  Kunnw.  Jul;,  p.  710. 
■t  ^'iT  ■saminary  c>l  nur  kouwlixln  retpMtiiig  tJiu  gnM{i,tMttia  "IdnDMB  Sociotf's 
Jitinwl,"  VoL  HI.  (2«oli}ju),  p.  1307 
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K%  minute  pariiclcB,  which  they  agglatinatc  aronod  them  with  man-«I- 
lotia  ueatncM  itud  precittion.  Thei  r  calcurcoux  sliclU  >ru  gcncrail y  pierced 
by  s  multitude  of  miDUte  pores,  throufth  which  the  Utile  crenturcs  pro- 
trude  their  ptettdopodia.  It  is  from  these  poms  [or  foramina)  that  the 
group  receives  its  anmc.  All  Furamini/rra,  however,  arc  not  provided 
with  flbella.  Some,  tut  the  Amwha,  are  naked,  nod  tJiG  aimpleat  of  all 
animaU.  Protogenes  aud  Prolamrrba,  consist  of  but  a  mionte  partide  of 
•emi-flutd  jelly,  or  protoplasm,  tinked  and  aa  devoid  of  ©very  cxtcnia] 
protectiou  as  it  is  of  tDtcrDol  oi^nizatiou. 

Vt'e  have  thim  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  aoimal  ku^om,  and 
pauiDg  from  these  rudimentary  forme,  which  arc  generally  reokooed  u 
aiitmalH,  wc  may  ncitt  survey  in  aaecoding  order  the  different  orgautniM 
which  tofretlicr  compose  the  kingdom  of  Plants,  a  group  much  lees 
rich  in  spccint  than  is  the  animal  kiu^dom. 

At  the  bottom  of  that  kingdom  arc  very  simple  creatures,  but  little 
diflercnt,  to  all  nppraranoc,  from  the  lowest  animals.  As  an  example  of 
such  wo  may  take  the  minute  plaot  ProtococcM,  whicb  is  an  bumble 
mcniWr  of  the  great  group  of  Altfte,  to  which  all  sea-weeds  beloug.  Not 
all  of  this  important  tribe,  however,  arc  marine  Many  are  found  in 
fresh  water — snch  as  the  protococeus  ilKclf,  aud  many  of  tbe  ^rees 
vegetable  threads  known  as  Con/err^.  Some  even  live  on  land,  and 
draw  their  moisture  from  tlie  atmosphere.  Tbe  Alg^  are  esceodtngly 
varicti  in  their  structure  ;  some,  like  tbe  protococeus,  being  of  extreme 
simplicity;  others  attaining  a  large  siitc,  and  prCM'UtiRg  the  appeoraQce 
of  a  stout  Btem  with  branebcs  and  leares. 

The  Algic  are  divisible  into  the  grccn-sporcd*  (rA/orwijWTTOAp),  the 
ro»c*»pore(l  (F/orideiej,  aud  the  olire^spored  (ifetattotpermea^). 

It  is  in  the  first  division  that  the  Protiieocetu  may  be  placed,  as  also 
those  microscopic  plants  called  Dia/oma  aud  Dttmids.  The  former,  the 
Diatomttctm,  arc  a  very  mimcrow*  group  of  minute  organisms,  some  of 
which  are  used  ss  test  objects  for  microscopes.  Tliey  coDttia  in 
their  outer  coat  or  case  a  rrlstivety  large  portion  nf  silex,  and  thrir 
remains  here  and  tbero  form  deponts — rast  beds  many  feet  in  thickness 
— known  as  "tripoli,"  and  used  for  potiihiug.  The  minute  particle 
of  their  protoplasm  is  contained  within  tbe  siliceous  caac.  They  may 
be  butircly  free,  or  cohere  in  aggrt^ations,  or  be  attached  to  a  «u[>- 
porting  Biirfaoe  by  a  slender  stalk,  w  hicb  may  ramify  and  bear  a  ItttJc 
tiltccons  ca«c  or  "  fnistulc"  at  the  end  of  each  branch. 

The  desmids  for  Desmtdiaceirj  arc  grreii  and  devoid  of  silex,  thongh 
their  protoplasm  b  enclosed  in  bard  or  Hettblc  cases,  oAcn  marked  with 
beautiful  aud  eharaetcrislic  patterns. 

Both  diatoms  niid  iIi.-snii<lK  may  cobero  together,  forming  more  com- 
plex masses ;  but  another  creature  allied  to  Prctoeoectu  is  noted  for  its 
mode  of  cohesion.  This  is  the  mirmscopic  plant  Votvox,  the  individuals 
of  which  cohere  so  as  to  form  apheroidnl  aggregations,  whicb  swim  about 


Ii^  the  action  of  filaincntarjr  prolongationa  of  their  protoplum,  sttch  (iro- 
langatt<>n&  reminding  us  of  the  picudopodii  of  radialtiriaiiB  and  olliei* 
rbixopods. 

Amougvt  tlic«;  Biraplc«t  pinutt  m»y  be  al»o  mentioQetl  the  curioos 
thread-like  organUias,  whicli,  on  account  of  their  remarkable  and  a*  yet 
unexplained  movements,  are  called  OseHlatoria. 

Anolber  curious  vegetable  org»uism  wliicli  insj  here  be  mentioned  is 
Veiieheria.  It  is  a  green,  thread-like  pUnt,  which  majr  be  several  inches 
long,  and  wliich  at  one  stage  uf  its  cxisleucc  (when  it  i%  what  in  called 
».  "sp^rc")  snims  abaut  by  pseadopodiol  prolongations  of  its  proto- 
plasm. 

Some  few  of  the  ChloroKpermem  are  large  nnd  congpicnous  orgaobms. 
Such,  e.g.,  is  Cauterpa,  which  ubuuuda  on  warm,  taudy  coasts,  and  on 
vhtcb  turtles  browse.  Though,  as  wo  shall  hereafter  sec,  it  is  really  as 
simple  in  ntniciure  as  a  particle  of  yeast,  it  yet  presents  a  very  compli- 
cated external  tigurc. 

Some  uf  the  great  group  oi  Ai^te  attain  enormous  dioieusions.  Thus, 
Macrocyttia  (uno  uf  the  Melanosperm^],  of  the  Soulhern  Ocean,  may 
Ik-  even  7U0  feet  iu  length.  Another  kind,  Ijetfoiiia,  forma  Hubmariue 
forests,  witti  sterna  like  the  trunks  of  trees. 

The  group  of  F/oriduo  includes  the  deiioatc  and  clcj^nt  itca-wcedi, 
which  arc  amongst  the  most  odmtrcd  rc^ctablc  productions  of  our  coasts. 
Iliey  are  of  interest,  on  account  of  various  peculiarities  in  their  rcpro> 
ductitc  processes. 

Other  lowly  plants  may,  at  least  pravisionally,  be  placed  in  the 
great  group  to  which  mushrooms  and  trufQes  belong — the  group  of 
F\mffi — a  group  the  members  of  which  agree  in  ecrtain  exceptional 
pbenomctu  of  function,*  as  well  as  of  structure  aud  composition — as 
they  are  exceptionally  nitrogenous. 

Amongftt  tha  lowest  wliieli  we  nmy  for  eonvenienee  provisionally 
include  in  this  group  way  be  nieutioued  minute  Vibrios,  such  as  the 
tiaetarw  so  much  talked  of  in  connexion  with  spontaneous  generation, 
and  the  small  plant  whieb  by  its  growth  produces  fermentation — the 
yeast'plant  {Haccharomyctt).-^  Closely  allieil  to  the  ycast-plant  are  the 
"moulds"  wbieli  grow  ou  organic  matteri)  such  as  Venic'tUiuin,  Mucor, 
Soproieffna,  t'hiftopftthora,  the  last  of  nbic-h  is  the  potato  disease. 

A  singular  group  of  urgauisma  g(»s  by  tlie  name  of  Myxomy- 
tttts.  These  enigmatical  creatures  have  been  classed  iu  turn  as 
animals  and  as  plants,  and,  indeed,  lit  one  period  of  their  cxlsteucc  they 
seem  to  have  more  reseniblanco  to  the  former,  while  at  another 
stage  of  their  life  history  they  must  unquestionably  be  ranked  ns  planta. 
When  young,  thc^y  are  iii  u  semi-fluid  coudition,  and  so  move  that  they 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  flovr  over  the  body  ou  which  they  rest.     They  grow 

•  Rfo  Ci-smiKHtAinr  Rn-iKW for  Jnly.  lajO.  y.  7U. 
"T  Soul*  bi;4«niBU  ihinl  ihiit  jreoat  U  Bv  true  and  definitv  kind  of  pUnL,  but  tlut  tt  u  oalf 
■  K>ii{l<jin«r>tim  of  [uu^kI  iiioraa  of  div(«t  Mrt*. 
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apoD  tlie  bark  of  trc<:a  or  on  leaves  and  decayed  wood.  Tbcy  cxliibit 
morcmcnts  like  tfaoec  of  tlie  amsebfe  aud  are  said  to  engulpb  ntilritiouj 
malttrs  which  come  in  their  vay. 

The  dry-looking,  green,  grey,  red  or  ycUow  vegetable  Jtruetures  which 
ciicrtut  our  roclu,  wailN,  and  trees,  and  trbicli  are  culled  Lic/ieiu,  forni  a. 
group  of  pUuta  curiouEly  iiitcrmcdtato  bctvccn  Faagi  and  .-Ugte- 

Fl&nta  sotDowhat  higher  in  the  acalo  of  rcgetabic  life  are  those  vliicli 
arc  termed  lirerworta  (He/Mticiv),  including  the  ■cide-mo9Kca  {Jungrr- 
maimiaeetc)  and  Marchanlia.  These  plants,  as  ire  shall  see,  are 
iuterestiDg  oa  account  of  the  variations  to  be  found  iu  t}io  forma 
of  different  genera.  In  many,  there  is  do  Btcni,  bnt  only  b  connected 
wnee  of  v.kk.i\  disk.liko  cxjutQiiotu,  vhilc  otiici-s  have  a  dintinct  fAfaa 
vith  Icaf'likc  oiitgrowtha. 

Two  gencrn.  of  ii(|iiiLtio  plants  {Chara  and  l*^telia)  constitute  anoibcr 
group  of  plants  called  Charaaa.  llicse  will  be  hereafter  referred  to 
both  ou  account  of  peculiarities  in  their  stmcture  and  on  account  of  » 
peculiar  motion  of  protoplasm  which  is  eatily  to  be  seen*  in  tbem. 

MosMt  {Muicl)  are  familiar  objects  to  every  one  iu  tliis  country,  and 
allied  to  them  are  the  so-called  "  club-mossea  "  or  l^cojiudx,  which  fom 
a  sort  of  green  sward  in  so  many  parts  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
earth.  To  one  of  the  lycopodij  called  SelaifineUa,  reference  will  here- 
after be  made  in  connexion  with  its  very  instructive  reproductive 
process. 

Certain  humble  plants,  iu  some  of  which  tlie  foliage  leaT«8  present  a 
superliciiLl  resemblance  to  those  of  a  four-leaved  clover,  arc  populariy  called 
pe[iperw<irt» ;  by  iKitanista,  Rhizocarpea  or  MarsUiacta.  They  are  creep* 
ing  or  floaiiug  stcmleaa  plantx  which  inlialtic  ditchea  or  inundated  place*. 
They  are  scattered  over  both  the  Old  and  'Sev  ^Vorlds,  but  arc  chiefly 
fbutid  in  temperate  latitudes. 

The  horsc-taiU  {E^uiKlacea)  are  aUo  found  in  most  ports  of  the 
world,  thoagh  wanting  in  Auatraiia  and  New  Zealand.  They  inhabit 
iret  and  saudy  places,  uud  sometimes  nre  of  a  considerable  aiie  even  in  the 
present  day,  but  in  ancient  gcoli^icnl  periods  they  aitminod  the  pro|>or* 
tions  of  trees. 

This  group  leads  as  on  to  their  allies  tlic  ferns  which  form  a  very 
large  natural  group  Alices  or  PivrUhphylet — a  group  now  familiar  to 
every  one  interested  in  plants.  Common  as  ferns  arc  ia  our  owo 
country,  they  arc  far  more  abandant  and  attain  to  a  much  greater  size 
in  southern  latitudes — notably  iu  Kcw  Zealand  and  various  PociSc 
islands. 

All  the  plants  hitherto  enumerated,  from  tlic  protoooccus  to  the  tree- 
ferns  inclusive,  together  form  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  |:rcat 
primary  diviiiiou  or  "sub-kingdom"  of  vegctnls  colled  CBY  PTOGAMljV. 
In  no  plant  belonging  to  this  suh-kiogdom — ia  do  eiogle  cryptogam— ^a 

■  Tbia  motiaa  ii  |1k>t  nfrmd  to  at  tb«  bottom  of  t^gv  HHl,  in  tlia  Ut.vTSxpaa^RT 
HxviEW  for  July,  18iV,  ai  l.^refMu. 
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any   llotrcr  ever  (tcvelo^cl.      Tlicwe  fjrni  tlie  great  group  wliicb  is  often 
sjiokcn  or  M  "  Rovcr1«*«  plants." 

The  other  primary  ilivisioa  of  vegetable  organinini  coiisisls  of  nil  plniiUs 
witli  flowers,  auti  is  lcnuc<l  PIIANEHOGAMIA,  auj  is  salKUvidctl  into 
two  tectious,*  verr  imcrjuiiU^  ■mmeroiiK.  To  the  (int  section  of  phsnc- 
roganui— tt  section  cout»iuiuf;  cuiiiiuriiliveiv  few  kinds — belong  all  flrs, 
pines,  jcws,  junipenj  ar3ucariiu,  uud  u  nicnt  rcmurkublc  African  plant, 
IVettrilichia,  wliioli  Iuih  uev«r  more  than  two  leaves,  though  tbeac 
attain  enorraow  dimensions.  All  these  plants  are  colirotivHy  spokt-n 
of  «s  couUrra,  or  Cuniftrte.  Besides  these,  ccrUitt  curious  southern 
fonns  called  Cycads  arc  also  mssociated  in  this  section.  To  ih'n  section, 
thus  ooaipu«(^l  of  miiifi-rs  and  cynail*,  the  name  Ovmkoshekus  is  giwn, 
Irom  the  DakctL  mode  of  development  of  their  youug  seeds,  Thcso 
ffTmoMpcmu  nro  aliio  clmmclcniu»l  by  having  such  |)ccitliar  and   incoii> 

ecoous  flowers  that  the  ordinary  observer  would  hardly  apply  tli«t 
m  to  denote  tJieir  floral  organs. 
All  the  phuit«  which  yet  ■■emaiit  to  l>c  noticed,  nnd  which  belong  to  tho 
ondimd  very  much  Isr^ior  section  of  the  PatN'&ttoaAUiA  arc  apokeu  of 
Aiif^Q»pen»a.  Their  ^ccAs  arc,  from  their  fir»t  npiKamnoe,  in  a  very 
diSfercnt  condition  IVom  those  of  gymno«pernis,  and  their  flowers  arc 
generally  coa«piououH.  To  thi«  group,  tlicrcforc,  belong;  all  the  familiar 
onuimcatal  plants  of  our  giinlcuH,  and  all  the  brightly  coloured  natural 
omaoKiits  of  our  fields,  as  well  as  a  Dumber  of  herbs  and  trees,  the  flowera 
uf  which,  though  truly  flowers,  arc  not  commoDly  recognized  as  aucfa. 

Ttiis  grunp  uf  Augiospermous  flowering  pl-int-t  is  divided  into  n  great 
ntunbcrof  oatural  grotips  or  "orders."  Of  thmc  there  are  abont  275, 
and  they  are  groupeil  in  two  sets  or  cla«»n,  which  arc  separated  one 
bom  another,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  by  diflcrcnces  as  to  their  modes 
of  growth,  the  structure  of  tfacir  seeds,  the  nnmbors  of  the  prurts  of 
their  Bowers,  luid  the  course  of  the  veins  in  their  leaves. 

I^t  amongst  the  Angiospermous  flowering  plants  may  be  mentioned 
the  grasacs  forming  the  order  Cram'utea,  inclndiog  under  that  term 
the  tree-like  baiiilxtii^  {of  mubitudiitoiia  uten),  with  the  rice  plant, 
nd  all  the  grain- bearing  herbs,  nil  of  which  arc  grasses.  Thua,  -with  much 
rcaaou  may  it  be  said  of  man,  that  "all  flesh  i»  grass/'  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  piseivorous  Cujuimaui,  the  exclusively  flcsh-uating 
tioucho»,  the  population  of  Austmlia,  aud  the  people  of  the  MoUuecas 
who  nourish  tliemselves  on  sago— which  is  the  produce  of  a  palm — with 
these  and  a  few  more  exceptions,  the  staple  food  of  the  liumau  race  is 
ooe  Or  another  form  of  grass,  ft  w,  ludccd.  n  rcmerkiLMc  fact  that 
men  of  such  varied  races  so  widely  spread  shotdd  hnva  thus  seledcd  as 
their  food  objects  bo  little  tempting  id  appearance,  and  so  small  and  so 

onupicuftus  Ha  ihc  ^K-vAji  of  gi'asses! 


SoMc  nadcn  ib>^  ho  atartim]  tX  tke  modo  b«r»  adoptwl  o(  jirioittri]/  ilivliliii>,-  tti« 
insuguu,  md  in»y  object  ta  ita«  oppotcd  t«iiMg«i  Mt  teoMmi  will  be  giTen  l»tat 
F-Um  moda  «l  itiv»shm  ho**  srclopted. 
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Ki\w.A  to  tlie  gnuMt  are  the  Mdecs  (famiiig  the  ordn-  Ctfpfracta), 
nud  the  rushes  (Jmmauat).  The  ^ipumtlr  imigBificaut,  Itui  ro&IlT 
tiitciv»tin({  duckvtreils  {IH»tia<ne)  ^hooU  abo  lie  jt&ttid  iritb  the  bulK 
rusliM  (7V/'Aftp].  ftnil  tbo  anm  <.-<r«iifr«>.  Thit  U*t-in«Q(ioited  ord> 
ftmiliar  to  tia  l)r  the  kind  knmni  is  "  Loida  and  Ijuliex,"  preaea 
auinc  diuibing  forms  ia  tropscal  oovntnek  OetMn%  acrid,  some  vpccii 
wlicn  in  flower,  eren  prudiwe  braJaAe  and  mautiD^;  at  least 
exploHir  w-aa  Bttockrd  witli  thew  sjaptoon  after  gatbeniig  forty  sped 
itioiis  uf  Ariaii  dracuacutus.  The  ocdcr  a  also  iatcmlsQg  Grom  ciperi- 
tupDta  AS  to  vegetable  heat,  wkt^  hare  been  made  witli  tbe  flowcn  of 
Korac  of  ita  E|>PDiei. 

The  flcren-pinca  (/*aarfa»afT*>  are  DOt  "  ptaea"  at  all,  as;  more  iImd 

"  pluc-ajtplea"  arc  puics.      Thcr  arc,  iodeod,  trees  or  slinbs,  wliieli,  from 

ODD  poiut  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  gtganlie  balrssfaes.     Tlie  flowers 

of  crrLuiii  R]iccics  urc  in  8otnc  places  caitni  aa  the  aolid  equivalent  of  a 

lovo  potion.      A.llic(i   to  the  plaats  of  idr  last-men tioned  ortli-r  are  the 

pitlmti  (/'a/miMVir),  vhich  are  tlie  fint  nallj  hige  ttees  treeomc  to  after 

ieuviiif;  till'  tree-ferns  and  the  gjBBcapenBS.     Anoncat  tbc  more  note* 

worthy  palms  may  bo  mentioned  the  iialmetlo  {Chanuenpa)  of  Soutberu 

Eurojtc  (a  Hiimmcr  ornament  of  our  pablie  ganlen«},  thr  date  palm,  the 

areca  pului,  tbc  Mgo  palm,  tlic  cocoa  palm,  the  rattan  pnlm — a  natural 

eonlogo — aud  Staforthia,  ao  remarkable  for  its  graceful  and  cli'^mit  form. 

Next  may   l)c  i-iiuiticrulctl  tl»e  great  order  of  lilies  (LiHaetdt),  to 

which  the  homely  niiil  iifefnl  onion,  \txk,  garlic,  cbire,  and  H^Mragui 

belong,  no  leaa  than  a  multitude  of  lovely  flower*. 

Tlic  New  Tcalauii  flax  {PAormimm  lenax),  and  all  tbc  raagnificcn' 
yuceaii  niul  aloes,  together  with  our  Englitdi  butcher's  hroum  (Awcui 
amkaius),  which  has  not  a  little  botanical  interest  (as  being  tbe  only 
British  *bni)i  which  belungn  Ut  the  group  callrti  "  Monocotylcdotu")  alto 
belong  to  this  unlcr.  Ckwciy  allietl  to  the  IiUm  are  the  amaryllidt 
{AmaryUidacnr) ,  amongst  which  arv  the  agaro,  with  their  gigantic  flower 
stems,  sonK'times  forty  foet  high,  supporting  a  muttitiuliuous  crop  of 
llowem,  tho  iroiluct  and  termination  of  a  life. 

To  these  fulluw  the  ^uc-apples  {Bromeiiacnt)  all  origioally  from 
Amcrico,  the  useful  baDunaa  nnd  plautdiits  (yttuacca),  ao(l  tbc  ginger- 
plants  (Zmffiberuce«),  tropical  herbs,  generally  of  great  beauty. 

The  undei^round  [Mirts  of  certain  tropieal  plants  {Dioscoreaceir)  are 
known  as  "vamK."  A  representative  of  this  order  exists  in  England 
in  the  climbing  blaek  bryony  (Tiunifj)  of  our  bcdgc«,  and  to  the  some 
group  belongs  the  vcn-  singulariy  stemmed  elephant's  foot,  or  tortoiaC' 
tree  {Tesiudinaria  elfphaitlipea).  Tlie  laitt-DBmei)  plant  ia  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vherc  it  has  been  known  ai  Hottentot's  bread,  because 
the  aoft  interior  of  its  swollen  base  irnn  at  one  time  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  that  region,  who  have,  however,  now  abandoned  it  to  the  babooiu. 

Lastly,  in  this  eoniicxiou  may  be  mcutioned  the  very  interesting  and 
beautiful  group  of  orchids  [Orchidaetti),  many  of  which  litre  high  op  in 
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the  air,  Rupportcd  on  tlie  brandies  of  trees,  from  vliich  their  root4  hang 
freely  down.     Stich  orchids  nrc  tometimea  spoken  of  as  "air-plants," 

All  tlio  Angit»pcrms  ai  yd  uuntioDccI,  from  the  ^mstcs  to  tbc  orchids 
idclusively,  belong  to  the  lower  of  ihc  two  great  groups  or  claucs  iato 
which,  as  was  lately  said,  the  whole  mass  of  Atigiosperma  b  divided. 

TliiH  great  group  ia  named  Munorotyieiloiifa  (oa  accouDi  of  the 
tttructnrc  of  tLc  seed),  aud  it  ia  somt'timca  ttpokca  of  as  ti/tdogma,  in 
refcrcnoo  to  a  generally  prevalent  habit  of  growth.  The  morobora  of 
this  whole  cliws  will  then  licrciiinfter  be  spoken  of  as  "  Monocotyledon*." 
All  tlw  plant*  which  yet  remain  U>  be  «iiumvrated  belong  to  the  other 
and  still  greater  group  of  Angiospcrms  celled  (also  in  rcfcrcuce  to  tbdr 
seeds)  Dicotyltitoas,  a  group  soinctimrs  spoken  of  an  "  Bj:offem,"  in 
refercuce  to  tlio  halHt  of  growth  prcvaleut  amongst  its  epccica. 

All  our  farailinr  trceit  which  arc  not  couilcrs,  aud  most  of  our 
Bowcriiig  shriibt  and  licrbs,  arc  "  Dicotyluilons." 

Amongst  the  many  orders  which  compose  the  Dicotyledonous  group 
the  few  following  may  be  selected  for  enumeration,  cither  on  account 
of  the  general  interest  ihey  possess,  or  because  they*  will  have  to  be  more 
or  less  referred  to  hereafter. 

Wti  may  thus  note  the  singular  order  of  regctsble  purasites,  the 
Loranlhaceie,  sn  order  rontnining  ttome  thirty  genera  u-itli  four  hundred 
apecies,  and  incUtiliug  the  mistletoe,  wliieb  is  troilitiuuully  venerable  in 
our  i&laud.  The  great  grouji  of  eatkin-bearing  trees  (Ameniacea),  con- 
tains a  great  assemblage  of  plants,  fainitinr  in  Kn|>!lan(t,  stich  as  the 
bornbcam,  boxet,  oak,  bcecli,  S{)autsb  chesUiut,  birch,  willow,  poplar,  Kc* 
Tho  largest  and  ono  of  the  most  remarfcablc  tlowcrs  in  the  world, 
liaffiesia — u  parante  found  in  Java  nnd  Sumatra  by  Sir  Stamford  ItafRes 
— i*  ihc  type  of  the  small  ortler  Haffifsiaceif.  The  eccentric  pitcher- 
hearing  plants  form  the  order  Ne}tenthac<:a.  The  English  herb  called 
■"  Sparge"  (with  its  milky  .juice),  belongs  to  the  order  {Etiphorhiaeett), 
which  is  a  target  cosmopolitan  group,  some  species  of  tbc  plants  belonging 
to  which  atlaio,  iu  liot  countricv,  the  size  of  trees.  Certain  African 
»pceies  strangely  resemble  dilTcrent  kind«  of  Caettts.  The  elm  order 
{VImaretf)  may  come  next.  The  hop,  the  hemp,  the  mulberry,  the  fig,  and 
the  dorsteuia  are  all  nearly  allied,  the  first  two  belonging  to  the  order 
Catmahijtacca,  the  lunt  thice  to  ihc  Moracrtr.  The  bread-fruit  of  the 
South-Sea  l<ilaiidH  belongs  to  the  same  order  {Artacarpucrtp)  as  docs 
the  deadly  upas-trco  of  Jars.  Garments  made  of  tlic  inner  bark  of  this 
plant  are  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus,ntid  will  produce  intolerable  irritation  ; 
andereu  climbiug  the  tree  to  obtain  its  llowcrs  is  said  to  have  produced 
scTrre  cfTccta  oa  tbc  climber.  In  proximity  to  the  laat-mcntioncd 
{Jaot  comes   appropriately   (aa  also  in  its   proper    botanical   order)  the 

*  Tlio  ultovruaiaed  jJAtiti  tnaj  for  r,\\t  jivrpoie  be  tlnu  convcnifatly  grouiwd  tt>gother. 
uooftliti):  ta  tbtoldrr  fiukian  of  botaoiiti.  Mtriotly  spMkiR^,  lioH'ovi:r,  tli^'  lUif^nlil  bo 
IjtmIciI  unoagBt  >oTcr«I  ontera— «.9.,  Iiuel  kud  bornbtuui  (tW^aon).  liis  qiXl,  lievoli.  ■&<! 
*Mktniit  iCniadi/nxe'^  tli«  liinlua  {Bfhttana),  tbu  will»wii  (Suiicanw),  fta 
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group  of  BtiogiQ^-ncttlcs  (Urtieaeea).  Tlie  curioiu  Austrnlijin  plants 
vbicb  delighted  tbc  eyes  of  Captain  Cook's  botanical  compaoioDs  beloug 
lo  tlie  order  Proteacete.  Jte^ittcs  tlicsc  may  l>c  [ucuUuncd  tbc  dcad- 
ncttle  ordtr  (Lahiata) ;  tbc  broom-rapca  [Orobanekact^e) ;  the  onier  of 
annp-dragona  and  fux^loTci  {Scf^hularinett) ;  the  potuto  ttTOup 
(Sofanaccat),  which  includes  tho  deodly  nighuhndu  and  tlw  dulvttioara  of 
our  hedges;  tlic  pAFHUtic  order  {CuscutacM] :  titc  hcaatifttl  group  of 
conyolvalaxit  (Canvoivuhuxa) ;  thcgCQtiaDi  (GealiaHacete) :  the  primnuc 
group  {Primuiacea)  ;  the  hcatltv  {Ericacea) ,-  tlie  graceful  hair-bell  sad 
its  aUica  {Campanulaceit) :  the  very  lurge  group  to  wliieh  heloi>g  the 
daixy-,  clandeliou^  and  thistle  {CompoiUs) ;  the  hou«fsuck)e  order 
( Coprifoliiiwte);  the  iry  [Aratiacc^);  the  lai^o  order  coutaiaiug  the  fcUDcl, 
lienilocli,  uid  n  multitude  of  uthcr  forms  whicli^  though  moitl^  rudiiug 
a.%  herbs,  attiun  gigautic  dimeasions  in  some  species  found  in  Africa  and 
Kamskatko  (UmMUJcro!)  ;  the  very  sia^nrly-Bhape<l  group  of  cactuses 
{^Caciacea),  with  leatlesa  fleshy  stems,  which  sometimes  look  like  dry 
ooliimuB  and  Miuetimca  arc  globular ;  the  hei^aias  (BeQoniaeete)  ; 
the  cucumbers,  mcloos,  and  vtgct&blc  marrows  (Oteurbitacea)  i  the 
aiugularly- formed  pass  ion -Cowers  ^PaasiJIoraceir)  :  the  myrtles  (Mgr- 
laee^) ;  the  earnirorous  group  contaiDiiig  the  euudew  and  Vosnsi'a 
flytrap  {Drosera(ctt) ,-  the  fleshy  houseleek  and  atonecrops  (CVowti- 
lacece) ;  the  Saxifrages  (^Saxyraffocetp) ;  tlie  roiw:  group  {Itosacra), 
vbich  includes  iritfain  it  most  of  our  fruits,  such  as  the  apple,  pear> 
strawberry,  cherry,  peach,  plum,  almond,  and  others ;  Ibc  very  large  order 
which  contains  the  peatt,  beans,  and  their  allies  ( LrffumiHOMea) ;  the 
lior»e-elic«tnut  onlcr  (Hippocmlanetej ;  the  maples  (Ae^rinea) :  the 
hollies  (llicine4f):  the  oranges  and  citronn  {Auraatiacra) ;  the  cranes- 
bills  and  pclai^ODiiima  (Gt-yaniacca]  :  the  flaxes  {l^nacea);  the  limca 
{"WiacetB),  ia  which  the  uscfiil  jute  is  included ;  the  mallows  {MaliHieaB)  ; 
the  St.  John's  worts  {Hyperieacem) ;  tlie  order  of  pinks  {Car^ophyUtm) ; 
the  \TfMis\tx  {Vioiaceie)  ;  the  ruck-rociea  (Oalactte)  ;  the  mi^Eiuacitti  groap 
^Haedaeea)  ;  the  great  wall-flower  and  cabbage  group  (('ruo(/rr«)  ;  the 
poppies  {Papaceraceai) ;  the  water-lilies  (Xj/mphacea)  :  the  hcrherrici 
{BerlKriiie<r) ;  the  cualard-upplcs  (Anouactif)  ;  the  magnolias  {Magno- 
liacetf)  ;  and,  finally,  the  great  group  {^Ranunaheea;)  contaioiog  the 
anemones,  the  clematis,  hellebore,  monkiihood,  and  the  hattereup,  whicli 
laat  ia  of  great  uac  to  the  student  of  Jlotauy  because  it  is  au  eiccUeut 
type  of  all  flowers. 

The  above  may  serve  as  a  brief  enuroeratioo  of  tltc  more  generally 
known  or  more  interesting  orders  of  flowering  plants,  as  also  of  the 
moat  uotcworihy  forms  of  cryptogams.  The  much  more  numerous  aud 
complc3  groups  of  animals  have  also  been  catalogued  ia  the  earlier  and 
lurg:cr  part  of  this  Bosay,  which  may  thus,  it  is  lio[ipd,  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  an  iutroductiou  to  IhoM:  multitudinous  furuis  of  orgaiuc  life,  the 
laadiug  poiots  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  which  aro  hereafter  to 
occupy  ua 
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(1)  Vkrtebhata 
(Back-boned  ■ 
Aiumala) 


(2)  MOLLUSCA 

(Soft  Animah) 


(S)  TtmiCATA 

(4)  ASTHROFODA 

(Animals  with 
jointed  feet) 


(5)  Vbbues 

(6)  gchinodebxa 

(7)  Oelottesa 

(8)  Spomoida 

(9)  Htpozoa 


The  main  gronps  of  Animals  and  Plants  may  be  provisionally  tabulated 

aa  follows : — 

ANIMALS. 

Mammalia  (Man  and  Beasts) 
Aves  (Birds) 

ReptUia  (Serpents,  Crocodiles,  Lizards,  &c.) 
Batrachia  (Frogs,  Efta,  &c.) 
' ,  Fiscea  (Fishes) 

/  Cephalopoda  (Cuttle  Fishes) 
Pteropoda 

OaaUropoda  (Snails,  £c.) 
Lamellibranchiata  (Oysters,  &o.) 
Srachiopoda  (Lamp-^ells) 

(Ascidinns,  Tunicaries,  or  Sea-squirts) 

Crustacea  (Crabs,  &c.) 
Myriapoda  (Hundred-lega,  &c.) 
Arachnida  (Scorpions,  Spiders,  &c.) 
Insecta 

Annelida  (Earth-worms,  Leeches,  t&c.) 

Enteropneusta  (Balanoglossus) 

Jffry ojoa  (Sea-mat,  &c.) 

Nemaloidea  (Thread- worms) 

Tremaioda  (Flukes,  &c.) 

Tvrbdlaria  (PlanarJte,  &c) 

Ceatoidea  (Tape -worms) 

Jb>tifera  (SVheel-animalcules) 

Gaslerotricha 

Qephyrea  (Sipnnculus,  &c) 

(Star-fishes,  &c.) 

Ctenophora  (BerQe,  Ac.) 
AcUnozoa  (Coral  animals) 
Hydroioa  (Jellj-fishea,  &c) 

(Sponges) 

Infusoria  (Animalcules  with  mouths) 

Gregarinida 

Skizopoda  (ForamiairerB,  Kadiolarians,  Flagellata,  i&c.) 


(1)  Chtptogamia 

(Flowerless 

Plants) 


(2)    Pbakeroga- 
tUA  (Flower- 
ing  Plants) 


PLANTS. 

AlgcB  (Sea-weeds,  Confervie,  &c.) 

Fungi 

Lichenes 

Hepaliccd  (Liverworts  and  Scale -mosses) 

Characea  (Nitclla,  &c) 

Muici  (Mosses) 

Marsiliacew  (Pepper worts) 

Equiselacece  (Horsetails) 

Filices  (Ferns) 

A.  Gymnotpertns  (Firs,  Yews,  Cycads,  Ac.) 

(  MOTWcott/ledones    (Grasses, 

,     .  I      Orchids,  &c.) 

B.  Angiosperms<  ■  - 


Palms,     Lilies, 


Dicotgledonee  (the  great  mass  of  Flowering 


(,     Plants  and  Trees). 


St.  Georob  Mitart. 


THE  ARTISTIC  DUALISM  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


INTO  tlio  holy  CBclOsurc  wliieh  \i»d  received  the  precious  shiploodfi 
ofcarUi  from  Calrar}-,  the  Pianos  of  tbu  tLirt«cnlli  century  carried 
tliv  frajftuents  of  tiuoieiit  Kculpturo  brought  from  Home  and  from  Greece ; 
■ml  in  llio  Gothic  cloiatcr  oaclotiiiig  tlie  green  sward  audtlark  cypreasei 
of  Ihi^  |i;riirryanl  of  V'um,  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  for  the  first 
tiitto  (iwv  to  fare  with  tUv  art  uf  antiquity.  There,  ataoDg  pagut  sarco- 
phagi tiiroed  iulo  Cliri«tian  tombs,  vitb  heraldic  devices  chi»elIo(l  oB 
ihcir  arabejiquos  and  viion.'d  Iiclnicts  siinitouQiing  their  garland»,  tfac 
grral  uiisigocd  artist  of  the  fnurtccutli  ccnturr,  Orcagns  of  FlorrocCt 
or  Lorcntctli  of  Sicoa,  {Hiiuted  the  typical  masterpiece  of  tocdiieval 
art,  ihp  great  frcKO  of  the  IViuaipk  of  Heatli.  \Vith  voiiderfu] 
realisation  of  character  and  siliiatiou  he  paitiu-d  the  prosperous  of 
tho  vorld,  till!  dapjier  jruuths  aud  dattuets  acatcd  with  dogs  and  bluous 
brar«t]t  the  orcbanl  tree*,  amnsing  tbemseiirs  with  Dreameroaiaa  talea 
«ud  aouud  of  lute  and  pnlterr,  onconscious  of  the  colossal  w^tlie 
vtii'l(lc<l  by  the  giguitie  dislicvcllcd  Death,  aud  which,  in  a  scoood,  will 
dcsoo&d  and  mow  them  to  the  ground  ;  while  the  crowd  of  be^ars,  ragged, 
BiaiiMd,  punljaedt  leprous,  gnivelliiig  on  their  withered  Umb«,  »cc  and 
imptorr  I>cath,  aiid  cr^' strctohiDg  forth  their  amu,  their  atumps,  aad 
ii»ir  cnitebea.  Further  on,  three  Icings  in  long  ctuhiuidetrd  robes  aod 
(oM-triumed  tbord  caps,  Lcwb  ihc  Boipcror,  l/gnccione  of  Pi&a,  and 
Ctotrwccia  oT  Lucca,  with  their  retinue  of  ladies  and  s«)uiTes,  and  booiMb 
■Ddhawki,  are  riding  quietly  through  a  wood.  Soddeoly  their  bones  atop, 
draw  back;  the  Emperor's  bay  atrctchoa  o«t  Ua  long  neck  snifing  the  air; 
the  king*  stnin  fbrward  to  see,  one  holding  hU  nose  for  the  sleook  of 
death  whidi  meets  him ;  and  before  them  tre  three  open  coBni,  Id 
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which  lie,  in  three  loaihaoinc  Btngm  of  corruptioD,  from  blue  sad 
bloated  putrescence  to  veil-nigh  flcshless  decay,  three  crowned  eorp«ea. 
This  is  tlic  triumph  nf  Death  ;  the  grim  and  horrible  jest  of  the  Middle 
Agea  :  e«|nality  in  decajr;  kings,  emjwrors,  Itulic^,  k&i^ht*,  bcft^rs,  and 
cripples,  this  is  vrhnt  vc  nil  come  to  be,  stinking  corpwts  ;  DcAth.  our 
lordj  our  ouly  juat  and  IsHtiiig  sorcrd^i,  reigns  impartially  over  all. 

Bat  opposite,  all  aloDg  the  sides  of  the  painted  cloister,  the  amazons 
are  vrestltng  vith  the  youths  on  the  stotie  of  the  sar«}phnj|:i ;  the 
chariots  are  dashing  forward,  the  Tritons  are  splashing  in  the  marble 
waves ;  the  Bacchanbc  arc  striking  their  limhreh  in  tlicit  dance  with 
the  sfttym ;  the  birds  are  peeking  at  the  grapes,  the  goata  arc  nibbling 
at  the  vine*f ;  all  is  life,  strong  and  splendid  in  its  marble  eternity. 
Ani  the  mutilated  Veuus  smiles  towards  the  broken  Hermes;  the 
stalwart  Hercules,  resting  agunst  hia  club,  looks  on  quietly,  a  smile 
beneath  his  beard  ;  and  the  Rods  murmur  to  ea<^h  other,  as  they  stsnd 
in  the  cloister  filled  with  earth  from  Calvary,  where  hundreds  of  men 
lie  rotting  beneath  the  cypresses,  "Death  will  not  triumpli  few  ever ; 
our  day  will  come." 

Wc  have  all  seen  them  opposite  to  each  other,  these  two  arts,  the 
art  bom  of  antiquity  and  the  art  bom  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but 
whether  this  meeting  was  friendly  np  hostile  or  merely  indifferent,  is  ft 
question  of  coostant  dispute.  To  some,  mediaeval  art  has  appeared  being 
led,  Daute-like,  by  a  magician  Virgil  tbruugh  the  mysteries  of  nature 
up  to  a  Christian  Beatrice,  who  alone  can  guide  it  tu  the  kiugdom  of 
beaven  ;  others  hare  seen  malinral  art,  like  some  strong,  chaste  knight 
tomiog  away  resolutely  from  the  treacherous  sorceress  of  antiquity,  aud 
pursuinf*  solitarily  the  ro«d  to  the  true  and  the  good :  for  some  the 
antique  has  been  an  impure  goddess  Veuus,  seducing  and  corrupting 
the  Christian  artist ;  the  antique  has  been  for  others  a  glorious  Helen, 
to  noAttainable  perfeetioo,  ever  pursued  by  the  mcdifDvat  eraftsman, 
but  seiied  by  him  only  as  a  phantom.  Magician  or  witeh,  rolnptuous> 
dostroy■n^  Venus  or  cold  and  nngrnapod  Helen,  what  was  the  antique 
to  the  art  bom  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  developed  during  the  Rennissnncc? 
"Wu  tbc  relation  between  them  that  of  tuitiun,  cool  ami  abstract,  or  of 
fhtitful  lore,  or  of  deluding  and  daraiiing  example  ? 

The  art  which  came  to  maturity  iu  the  late  liftcenlh  aud  early 
siiteentb  ccntnnrs  was  generated  in  the  early  mnliio'al  revival.     The 

eds  may,  indeed,  havt^  come  down  from  antiquity,  but  they  romaiuexl  for 
Bcarly  a  tfaouennd  years  hidden  in  the  withered,  rotting  remains 
of  former  vegetation,  and  il  was  not  till  that  vegetation  had  completely 
decomposed  and  become  pai't  of  the  toil,  itwns  not  till  putrrfuction  had 
turned  into  germination,  that  artistic  organism  timidly  reappeared. 
The  new  art-germ  developed  with  the  new  civiliKation  which  surrounded 
{t.  ^lanufiu'ture  and  commerce  reappeared  :  the  artisans  and  merchants 
fonncd  into  communities  j  the  communities  grew  into  towns,  the  towns 
into  cities;  in  the  city  arose  the  cathedral;  the  Lombard  or  Byzantine 
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mouliling!)  and  traceries  of  the  cathedral  gave  birtb  to  figure-eculptaro; 
its  moeaks  g&ve  birtli  to  painting;  every  forward  nioveracrit  of  the 
dviluntiun  uuTolded  m  it  were  a  uew  furm  or  detail  of  tltu  art,  until, 
wheu  medisval  civiliicatioa  vas  rcacbiag  its  moment  of  consolidation, 
vbcn  thn  catliMli-als  of  Lucoa  and  Piaa  atood  completed,  when  Niccolo 
and  Giovaiiui  Pisuni  bad  sculptured  tlicir  pulpits  and  sepulchres, 
paiutiDg,  in  the  hands  of  Ciniohtiti  and  Duocio,  of  Oiotto  mkI  of  Quido 
da  Siena,  freed  itself  from  thi-  tradition  of  the  mosaicistti  &8  sculpture 
bad  freed  itaelf  from  the  practice  of  the  stoiie*ma9oiu,  and  stood  forth 
on  ii)depcud«ut  aiid  organic  art. 

Thus  ptLiuting  was  bora  of  ft  new  civilization,  and  grew  by  its  own 
vital  force;  a  thiuguf  tlic  Middle  Ages,  uriginal  aud  sjtoutaucous.  Bat 
contcmporaoeous  vitb  the  mcdltcval  revivaJ  was  the  resuscitation  of 
ADtiquity  ;  in  proportion  aa  the  new  cirilizatloa  dcvcIox>cd,  the  old 
civilization  was  exlinmcd  ;  real  Latin  began  to  be  studied  only  when 
real  Italiau  began  to  be  writtcu ;  Dautc,  Petrarca,uud  Boccaccio  were  at 
once  the  founders  of  modern  literature  and  tbc  cs]>oiicnta  of  the 
literature  of  untiquity  ;  tbc  strong  young  present  was  to  profit  bjr  the 
experience  of  the  past. 

As  it  was  with  literature,  to  likewise  was  it  Rilh  art.  The  moat 
purely  mcdiieral  sculpture,  the  sculpture  which  has,  as  it  were,  jiut 
detached  it«clf  from  tlu:  capltuU  aud  porches  of  the  cathedral,  la  the 
direct  pupil  of  the  autique ;  and  the  three  great  Gothic  sculptoni, 
Niccolo,  Giovanni,  and  Andrea  of  Pisa,  leani  from  fragments  of  Greek 
and  &omau  sculpture  how  to  model  the  finiuc  of  the  JUvdccmer  aud  how 
to  chisel  tbc  robe  of  the  Virgin.  This  spontaneous  mcdizeral  sculpture, 
aided  by  the  antique,  preceded  by  a  full  haJf-ccntury  the  appearance  of 
meditcTal  painting ;  and  it  was  from  the  study  of  tho  works  of  Lhe 
Fisan  sculptors  that  Cimahue  and  Giotto  learned  to  depart  from 
the  mnmmilicd  monstrosities  of  the  hicmtic,  Byzantine  and  Rouian 
style  of  Giuuta  aud  Berliughicri.  Thus,  through  the  sculpture  of  the 
Fisana  the  painting  of  the  school  of  Uiotto  rcccircd  at  second-hand  the 
teachings  of  antiquity.  Sculpture  had  created  painting ;  painting  now 
beluugcd  to  the  paiutors.  In  the  hands  of  Giotto  it  developed  within  a 
few  yean  into  an  art  which  seemed  almost  mature,  an  art  dealing 
victorioiisly  with  its  materials,  triumphantly  solving  its  problems, 
cseeutmg  as  if  by  mimcle  aU  that  was  demanded  of  it.  But  Oiottcsquc 
ait  appeared  perfect  merely  because  it  was  limited;  it  did  all  ihat  waa 
required  of  it,  bccauso  that  which  was  Tequired  was  little ;  it  was  not 
Miked  to  reproduce  the  real  nor  to  reprewnt  tbo  beautiful,  it  was  oeked 
ncrely  tu  suggest  a  character,  a  situation,  a  storjr. 

The  artistic  development  of  u  nation  has  ite  euict  parallel  io  the 
Urttstic  development  of  uu  individual.  Tbc  child  uses  bis  pcncU  tn  tell 
a  story,  astisftod  with  balls  and  sticks  as  body,  head,  aud  legs,  provided 
he  aud  his  friends  can  aasoeiate  with  tbcm  the  id«as  in  their  minds  :  the 
youth  sets  himself  to  copy  what  he  sees,  to  reproduce  forms  aud  ofieott^ 
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without  any  aiin  beyond  the  mere  pleasure  of  copriug :  tlic  mature 
artist  strircD  to  obtaia  forms  and  cflccU  of  which  be  approresj  he  seeks 
for  beautv-  Iti  the  life  of  Italian  paiuliu^  the  gcncrutiun  of  men  ivho 
floumhed  itt  the  bcgimiiog  of  Ihc  sixiocutli  ccutury'  are  the  matura 
artiBts;  the  men  of  the  fiftccuth  ccutury  esc  the  iDospRricDced  jouths; 
iho  Giottesquca  arc  the  cluldrcn — chUdrou  Titauic  and  it«rapb-likcj  bat 
children  ncvcrthi;le»i,  nnil,  like  nil  children,  Icnming  inoro  pcriiaps  iu 
their  few  years  than  cnu  the  youUi  niid  the  mau  leuru  in  n,  lifetime. 

Like  the  child,  the  Oiottcsqiiu  painter  wislicd  to  show  a  situation  or 
express  a  sUht,  and  for  this  purpose  the  abaolute  realiiiation  of  objects 
VIA  uoncccaaary.  Oiottcsquc  art  in  not  inrorrcct  art,  it  is  gcucridixcd 
art;  it  is  an  art  of  mere  outline.  The  (tiottCM]iii-)i  could  dran- with 
great  accuracy  the  baud,  the  form  of  the  fingers,  the  beiid  of  the  limb, 
they  could  give  to  perfection  ita  nbolc  i^-sturo  and  movement,  they 
OOuld  produce  a  correct  aud  apiriicd  outline,  but  witliiti  ihis  correct 
outliuc  marked  off  in  dark  paint  there  i»  but  a  vague,  uniform  ma»a  of 
pale  colour;  the  body  of  the  h»nd  is  missing,  and  there  remaimi  only 
its  ghost,  visible  iudccd,  but  unsiikstttutiitl,  without  weight  or  irarrath, 
eludtn)(  the  grasp.  The  difference  bctvoon  this  spectre  hand  of  the 
Giottcsqiies,  and  the  siocn-y,  muscular  hand  which  can  shake  and  cnub 
of  Ma«iccto  and  Siguorelli,  or  the  soft  hand  with  throbbing  ptilvc  itnd 
warm  pressure  of  Pcrugioo  and  BcUtoi, — thig  difference  is  ty|iical  of  the 
difference  bctuccu  the  art  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  art  of  the 
fU^cetitb  century ;  the  tirst  suggests,  the  sctxind  realizes ;  the  one  gives 
impalpable  outlincfl,  tli6  other  gives  tangible  bodies;  the  Giottcsqnc 
cares  for  the  Qgure  only  inasmuch  nn  it  dioplays  an  action,  be  reduces 
it  to  a  scmblnucc,  a  phantom,  to  the  mere  ex(ioucnt  of  an  idea;  the 
man  of  the  Renaissance  cares  for  tlic  figure  inasmuch  as  it  Is  a  living 
orgauisni,  he  gives  it  substance  and  weight,  he  makes  it  stand  out  as  an 
auimotc  reality.  Thcnc*,  despite  its  early  triumphs,  the  Gioltcsque  style, 
by  ita  inherent  nature,  forbade  any  progress  ;  it  reached  its  limits  at  once, 
and  the  follower*  of  Giotto  look  almost  as  if  they  vero  hi»  predecessors, 
lor  the  timplc  reason  that,  Ijeiog  imable  to  advance,  they  were  forced  to 
retrograde.  The  limited  amount  of  artistic  realisation  required  to  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  a  silnntiou  or  an  allegory  had  been 
obtained  by  Giotto  bimaelf,  aud  bcqucaibcd  by  bim  to  his  foUon-ers, 
who,  finding  it  more  tlian  anSioicQt  for  their  purposea,  and  having  no 
incentive  to  further  acquisition  in  the  love  of  form  and  reality  for  their 
own  sake,  worked  ou  with  their  mastcr'a  materials,  computing  and  re- 
composing,  but  adding  nothing  of  their  own.  Giotto  had  observed 
jVatnre  with  passionate  iulercst,  because  although  its  representation 
was  only  a  meaoa  to  on  end,  it  was  a  means  which  rc^^ulrcd  to  be 
mialsred,  and  as  such  became  in  itself  a  sort  of  seoondary  aim;  but 
tlio  followfru  of  Giotto  merely  utiliied  his  obserrations  of  Nature,  and 
iu  BO  doing  gradually  couvcntionaliKcd  and  debased  these  secoad-band 
obserratiooia.     Giotto's  fonns  ure  wilfully  incomplete,  because  tiiey  aim 
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at  mere  suggestion,  but  tbey  are  not  couTCutionaJ  :  Uicv  nic  dia^rains, 
not  symbols,  nnil  thiiice  it  m  that  Giotto  seems  nearer  to  the  Reoais' 
sauce  tliau  do  liis  latest  followers,  not  excepting  cv«n  Orcagna.  Paintings 
wiiicli  licid  made  llic  most  ]irocligiou8  ntritlcs  from  Olnntn  to  Cimabae, 
Hnd  fnttn  Cimubue  tu  Giotto,  liad  pot  enclosed  witliiu  ii  vicimis  oirele, 
in  nhirh  it  moved  for  nearly  a  century  arilherljackvrnnk  nnr  fornards  : 
puiiiteni  were  salislied  with  suggestion ;  and  as  long  as  tli<^  were  satisScd, 
no  prof^reos  n-a«  possible. 

Frtini  Iliis  Giottesquc  trcsdmill,  painting  va»  rcleasod  by  the  intcr< 
Teotion  of  another  art.  The  psintcrs  were  hopelessly  mediocre ;  their 
art  was  snutched  from  them  by  the  «culptors.  Orragna  himnelf, 
perhaps  the  unly  Uiotte^que  who  gave  paiuting  an  onwunl  push,  bad 
modelled  an<l  cast  one  of  the  bronze  gates  of  tlie  Florence  bnptistcry ; 
the  generation  of  artists  who  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  who  opened  the  period  of  the  KciiBissuiice,  ireit:  sculptors 
or  pupil*  of  sculptor*.  When  we  see  these  vigoroas  lovers  of  Daturcj 
these  heroic  searchers  after  tnith,  suddenly  ptishing  aside  the  decrepit 
GiottcMpie  nllegory- mongers,  wc  ask  ourselves  iu  astonishment  whence 
they  have  arisen,  and  how  those  broken-down  artists  of  effete  art  oonid 
hare  begotten  snch  a  generation  of  giants.  Whence  do  they  oome? 
Certainly  not  from  the  studios  of  the  Giottcsqtica ;  no,  they  issue  out  of 
the  workflhopK  of  the  otonc-mason,  of  tlie  goldsmith,  of  tlic  worker  in 
bronto,  of  the  sculptor.  Vasari  has  prescrrcd  the  tradition  that 
Masolino  and  Paolo  Ucccllo  were  apprentices  of  Ghiherti ;  he  has  re- 
marked that  their  greatest  contemporary,  Masacdo,  "  trod  iu  the  steps  of 
ilruucllcschi  and  of  Donatello."  Polhuolo  and  Verrocchio  wc  know  to 
have  been  equally  excellent  as  painters  and  as  workers  in  broQic.  Sculp* 
ttiTC,  ut  once  more  naturalistic  and  more  constantly  under  the  iuQucnoe 
of  the  antique,  had  for  the  second  time  laboured  for  painting.  Itself  a 
subordinate  art,  without  real  vitality,  without  deep  roots  id  the  cjvili- 
Kation,  sculpture  was  destined  to  remain  the  unaueceasful  pupil  of  the 
antique,  and  the  uiisuccesHful  ri\iil  of  paiuttng ;  hut  sculpture  had  for 
its  missiou  to  prepare  the  road  for  painting  and  to  prepare  painting  for 
antique  influence,  and  the  noblest  work  of  Ghibcrti  and  Douatcllo  wat 
Mflfiaccio,  as  the  most  lasting  glory  to  the  Pisani  had  been  Giottu. 

With  Masaocto  began  the  study  uf  nature  for  its  own  sake,  the  desiro 
of  rrprodncing  external  objects  without  any  regard  to  their  uigniQcatwc 
as  symbols  or  as  parts  of  a  story,  the  passionate  vish  to  arrirc  at 
absolute  reftlization.  Tbe  merely  snggestire  outline  art  of  the  Giottcsques 
liad  come  to  an  eud ;  the  eugg«stioii  became  a  matter  of  itiditTercnce, 
the  realiutiou  became  n  paramount  interest ;  the  story  was  forgottea 
in  tbe  telling,  the  retigiona  thought  was  lost  in  the  uarcb  for  tbs. 
DFtijRtic  form.  The  Giotteiqncs  had  used  debased  conventionalism  to 
represent  action  with  wonderful  narrative  and  logical  [M>wcr;  the  artists 
of  the  early  Benaissance  became  unskilful  narrators  and  foolish  allegorists 
■botost  in  proportion  as  they  becanio  skilful  drnughtsmcti  and  colotirists; 
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le  saint!!  had  Ixwomc  to  Mas«M.-io  m!>ri*ly  sa  miiy  Inr  R^rircs  on  to 
which  la  cast  drapery;  for  l-'ra  Filiinin,  Iho  ^[ad^lnIla  was  a  mere 
poaMot  model ;  for  Fitiiipiuo  Lippi  uud  for  Gbirlaudajo,  a  miracle 
mcAut  mprely  nu  opportauity  of  congrcg«titi|»  a  number  of  .idmirable 
portrait  figures  iu  llie  dress  of  tlie  day :  the  JJaptisni  for  \'erropt!liio 
liad  significance  only  as  a  study  of  muscular  \g%%  and  «rms  ;  uad  the 
sacrifice  of  Viwli  had  no  importance  for  Ucccllo  save  as  a  grand 
opportiiDit>*  for  forcshortciiiDgs.  In  tiie  hands  of  the  (>iottes(]iies,  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  and  indilTcrcnt  to  the  rcpreaeutiition,  piinting  had 
remained  atatiotmry  for  eighty  years;  for  eighty  ycirs  did  it  develop 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  the  lilVcenth  century,  indifferent  to  the  subject 
and  pauionatcly  interested  in  the  reprcscntatiou.  The  unity,  the 
Jippcaraucc  of  relative  perfcetiou  of  the  art  had  disappeared  with  the 
limit*  n-ithin  which  tliu  (J lol tCMiincs  had  hccu  satinfied  tt>  more;  instead 
of  the  intcl1i;;i))lcaiid  solemu  convcutiotiatiam  of  Che  Giottesques,  ire  see 
only  disorder,  half-uaderstood  tdeaii  and  abortive  attempts,  confusion 
which  reminds  us  of  those  enigmatic  «iK-et»  on  which  L-jonardo  or 
Michel  Angela  ecrawled  out  their  ideas — drawings  within  drawin<^,  plnns 
of  buildings  scratched  over  ^^adonna  head<i,  single  flowers  upside  dowu 
next  to  daycd  arms,  calctdations,  monttters,  souncti*,  »  rcry  ehaos  of 
tboaghts  and  of  shnpes,  in  which  the  plau  of  the  artist  u  inextricably 
tost,  nhieli  mcon  everything  and  nothing,  hnt  out  of  whose  uniutcl- 
Itgiblc  network  of  lines  and  eurrcs  have  issued  masterpieces,  and  which 
only  the  foolish  or  the  would-lw  philosophical  would  cxeli&ngc  for 
some  intelli;;ible,  hopelessly  finished  and  finite  iltustration  out  of  a 
Bible  or  a  book  of  travels. 

Anatomy,  pent[>cctive,  colour,  drapery,  effects  of  light,  of  u-alcr,  of 
sliodow,  forms  of  trees  and  flowers,  cuuvcrging  lines  of  arehitcelu)i>, 
all  this  at  once  absorbed  and  distracted  the  attention  of  the  arti»ta  of 
the  early  Bcnaiwiance ;  and  while  they  studied,  copied,  and  cnlculutcd, 
another  thought  began  ta  haunt  them,  another  eager  desire  began  to 
punuc  them:  by  the  side  of  Nature,  the  manifold,  the  baOling,  the 
bewildering,  there  rose  up  before  them  another  diTioity,  another 
aphitut,  mysterious  in  its  voir  simplicity  and  serenity — the  Antique. 

The  exhumation  of  the  antique  had,  as  wc  have  seen,  been  coiitcm* 
]>oraaeous  with  the  birth  of  painting ;  nay,  the  study  of  the  remains  of 
KOtiqiic  sculpture  had,  in  contributing  to  form  Niccolo  I'isano,  indirectly 
bellied  to  form  Giotto;  the  very  painter  of  the  Triumph  of  Death 
had  inserted  into  hv  terrible  fresco  two  winged  genii,  upholding  a  scroll, 
copied  without  any  alteration  from  some  course  Roman  sarcophagua,  in 
which  thej'  may  hare  sustained  the  usual  Di»  Manibus  Sacrum.  There 
had  been,  on  the  part  of  both  sculptors  aod  painters,  a  constant  study 
of  the  aut)i]ite ;  but  during  the  Giuttciique  period  this  study  had  been 
limited  to  lecbnicalitics,  aud  bad  iu  no  way  affected  the  conception  of 
wt.  The  mcdixral  arti-^ts,  surrounded  by  physical  dcfurmilies,  and 
seeing  sanctity  lo  sickness  and  dirt,   little  accustomed  to   obsenre  the 
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hnmiT)  fifcnm.  were  inaipabic,  both  aa  nicD  xnA  tx  itrfiste,  of  at  all 
eiitcnug  into  tlie  spirit  of  aiititjiie  nrt.  Tlicy  could  out  perceive  the 
Kiijirrior  bc&aty  of  the  antique ;  they  oouUI  rceogruEC  only  its  superior 
Hcicnco  am]  it«  miperiur  [inndicraft,  and  thete  alone  they  Btitdied  to  oblAui. 
Uiovnnui  FiaAno,  0cul|rtunuK  tbc  uuflcibcd,  coriod  caroucs  of  lbs 
dsTil*  wlio  leer,  inilbcj  cniocb,  and  tear  on  the  oulado  of  Orricto 
Catbcflrnl;  and  tlic  Gimtmqiie))  painting  those  terrible  grDnn.  macerated 
CbraU,  hanfciii^  Urid  niid  broken  fVoui  the  eroaa,  irhicfa  aboiiud  in 
Tnscany  and  b'mbria  ;  the  artists  who  produced  these  loathsome  and 
higtibrioDH  irork*  were  indubitably  students  of  the  antique,  bnt  they 
liud  U'anicd  froiu  it  not  a  luvu  for  bcaulifiil  form  and  noble  drapcrjv 
but  nie^-ly  tbc  f;cnej-a1  shape  of  tbc  limh^  and  the  general  fall  of  tlic 
garmehta  :  ihe  anntomicftl  *dencc  and  tcchnicAl  procciiscii  of  antiquity 
voro  Ixrinff  iiMtl  to  produce  the  roost  intensely  un-anlitjue,  the  moot'^H 
iiitenwly  medtSDVal  works.  Thus  matters  stood  in  tbe  time  of  Giotto.  ^ 
Din  fullovrerH,  who  ntudied  only  arrangement,  probnbiy  oonsulted  the 
antique  lu  little  as  they  euuHulted  nature ;  but  the  contemporary  sculp- 
ton  ncTv  broii^bt  by  tbe  very  constitution  of  their  art  into  close  contact 
Ixilfa  with  Natunt  and  with  the  nntique;  tlicy  studied  botb  mtb  dctrr- 
niinntion.  and  handed  over  the  results  of  their  labours  to  the  6Culiitor< 
tauuhl  iiniiitcra  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Here,  then,  were  the  two  Rrcat  fncton  in  the  art  of  tlie  Renaisaanoc — 
the  study  of  nature,  and  the  study  of  tbc  Actiquu  ;  both  understood 
slowly,  imjirrfectly  ;  the  one  eouuterncling  the  cOect  of  tbc  other;  tbc 
■tudy  cif  nature  now  scaring  anny  all  antique  influence ;  thu  study  vC 
tbe  Hnli<jue  now  distorting  all  imitation  of  nature;  rival  forces  conftis- 
iuK  the  artist  and  marring  the  work,  until,  nhen  each  could  r^oeivcr 
ita  due,  the  one  eerrected  the  other,  and  thi-y  combined,  prududng  by 
this  narria)!^  of  tho  living  reality  with  the  dead  but  immortal  beauty, 
the  great  art  of  Michel  Angelo,  of  Raphael,  and  of  Titian  :  double  like 
ila  origin,  anliquc  oud  modern,  real  autl  ideal. 

Tlio  study   of  the  Antique  is  tlius  placed  opposite  to  the  study  of 
nature,  the  eomprehcniiion  of  the  works  of  antiquity  is  the  moraentnrj' 
antflKoniat  of  the  eoni prehension  of  tbe  worlis  of  nature.    And  (liw  may 
BOcm  strange,  whru  we  consider  tlutt  antique  art  was  itself  doc  to  pericel^H 
comprvheus.ion  of  nature.    Uut  the  eontradiciioii  it  eaaily  explfune<].  Tbc^^ 
study  of  nature,  as  it  was  carried  ou  in  the  HenaiasaDce,  coiD|BiKcd  the 
ttndy  of  effects  which   had   remntued  unuoticcd  by  antiquity;  and  the 
■tudy  of  the    statue,  colonrless,  without  light,  shade,  or   perHpeetiTc, 
luunpered,  and  vaa  hampered  by,  the  study   of  colour,  of  li^ht  and 
shade,  of  pcrspcctirc,  and  of  all  that  a  ^neratiuu  of  painters  would  ecck 
to  tesru  fmm  nature.      Nor  was  this  all  j  tbc  luBuencc  of  th«  civiltta- 
tiOH  of  the  Ueuatssaacc,  of  a  aiiliutioa  directly  issued  (rotn  tbe  Mi 
Ages,  was  entirely  at  mriaucf)  wiih  tbo  tafhicuco  of  autiquc  ciTilixatiua 
through  the  aicdium  of  aurtetit  art ;  the  Middle  A^et  aud  Antiquitn 
Ckriatiauly  and  ?ag«wtni,  wen*  ctcd  more  opposed  ta  each  othi 
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ilutu  oould  ba  the  statac  and  the  easel  picturci  the  fneco  and  the  bu- 
relief. 

Vint,  Uien_,  wc  hare  the  hostililT  between  pttiotiag  and  sculptur*, 
bctvecQ  the  modus  operandi  of  llie  modem  and  the  modua  operandi  of 
the  ancient  art.  Aoliquc  art  va  in  the  tint  place  purely  linear  art, 
COlonrlcK,  tiiitlcss,  nitbout  light  aotl  shade;  Dcst,  it  it)  essentially  the 
art  of  the  isolated  figure,  without  b(u;kgrouii(),  (p-oupiag,  or  |>era[»ective. 
A»  linear  art  it  could  directly  afFcet  only  that  hrauch  of  paiutiug  which 
was  itself  linear,  and  as  art  of  the  i»)ktcd  figure  it  vas  ever  being 
contradicted  by  the  coiittlaii tly  (U^vcli>|iiiiff  nrla  of  perapcctire  and  land- 
"Bonpe.  The  antique  never  directly  influouced  the  Venetians,  not  from 
rcoaoDS  of  grogrnphy  and  cultnrc,  bnt  frnm  the  fact  that  Venetian 
painting,  fouinU-d  from  the  enrliciii  times  uiioii  a  aystem  of  colour,  could 
not  be  nfTected  by  antique  sculpture,  based  upon  a  system  of  modelled, 
colourless  form;  the  mcu  who  saw  form  only  through  the  medium 
of  colour  could  uot  Icurti  much  fTOiii  purely  liucar  form  ;  hcnco  it  is 
that  even  after  a  certain  amount  of  antique  imitation  had  passed 
into  Venetian  painting,  thmiigh  the  medium  of  Mantegua,  the  Venetian 
painters  display  eomp&rjliri;iy  little  unvitjue  iuducuce.  In  Bellini, 
Cupaccio,  Cima,  and  other  early  maatcrE,  the  features,  forms,  and  drois 
are  mainly  modern  and  Venetian ;  and  Giurgione,  Titian,  and  evuu 
the  eclectic  Tiutorct  were  moru  interested  in  the  bright  lights  of  a 
steel  breastplate  than  in  the  shape  of  a  limb,  and  preferred  in  their 
hearts  a  shot  brocade  of  the  sistocnth  century  to  the  Sncat  drapery 
ever  modelled  by  an  ancient. 

The  antique  influence  was  naturally  strongest  among  the  Tuscan 
schools  ;  bwniiio  the  'IHiacnn  schools  were  csaentinlh'  whools  of  drawing, 
and  the  drauglitsmuu  recoguixed  iu  antique  sculpture  the  highest 
perfection  of  that  linear  form  which  was  his  owo  domaiu.  Yet  while 
the  antique  apjiunled  most  to  tlie  linear  schooln,  even  in  these 
it  conid  atiougly  inlluence  only  the  purely  Ituear  part ;  it  is  strong  in 
the  drawings  and  weak  iu  tbc  paintings.  As  long  as  llie  artiste  had 
only  the  {wncil  or  pen,  they  could  repru<luce  much  of  the  linear  perfec- 
tion of  the  auliquu ;  ihey  were,  so  to  speak,  alone  with  it ;  but  as 
MOD  as  they  brought  iu  colour,  pcrspcctivCj  antl  scenery,  the  linear 
perfection  waa  lo>t  in  nlteraptii  at  ttomcthing  new  ;  the  antique  was  put 
to  night  by  the  modem.  Botticelli's  crayou  study  tor  his  Venua  is 
almost  antique ;  his  tempera  picture  of  Venus,  with  the  pale  blue  acaly 
sea,  the  htiircl  grove,  the  tlowor* embroidered  garments,  the  wisps  of 
tawny  hair,  is  comparatively  mcdiieval ;  Hnturricchio's  sketch  of  fauiiH 
and  satyn  contrasts  strangely  with  his  frescos  in  the  librair  of  Siena ; 
^antego.i  himself,  KU|icrualurally  antique   in    bis   engravings,    hceomcs 

toat  trivial  and  modern  iu  his  oil-paintings.  Do  what  they  might, 
draw  from  the  antique  and  calculate  its  proportions,  the  artists  of  the 
Heuainuice  found  themselves  baffled  as  soou  us  they  attempted  to 
apply   the  reanlt  of  their  linear  studies  to  coloured  pictures  ;    aa    aooa 
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M  tbcj"  tried  to  make  the  nntiquc  unite  vith  the  modern,  one  of  the 
two  dements  vad  aun:  to  succumb.  In  Botticelli,  druu^lilsman  ond 
ttudcut  tliou^li  he  WIS,  the  modern,  the  mcdiicvn!,  that  part  of  the  art 
which  hat!  arisen  iii  the  Middle  Age^,  invariahlj*  liiul  the  iii>i>cr  haud ; 
kia  Venus,  despite  Iter  furms  studied  from  ttie  antique  and  her 
gesture  imitatfd  from  some  earlier  diseororcd  copy  of  the  Medtceaa 
Venus,  haa  the  woc-hL-goiio  priidur^'  of  a  MaHuitiia  or  uf  on  obl>c*«;  she 
■liivcni  physleailf  and  morally  in  her  uaBCCUitomud  nakedness,  and  the 
goddess  of  Spring, vlio  comes  skipping  up  from  beneath  the  laurel  copse, 
docs  well  to  prcpore  her  amnntle,  foriu  the  pallid  Icaipera  colour,  Hgainst 
the  dismal  hackf^ound  of  rippled  sea,  tlits  modiieval  Venus,  at  once 
tadeccut  and  jtrudisli,  is  no  plciising  sight.  In  the  Allegory  of  Spring 
n  the  Academy  uf  Florence,  wc  n^in  liavc  the  antique ;  goililcssCJiaod 
Dymphs  whose  clinging  f^arrocnts  the  gentle  Sandro  Dotticelli  has 
■SBurcdly  studied  from  some  oM  statne  of  Agrippina  or  Faustina ;  h»t 
vbat  strange  livid  tint:}  nre  there  beneath  those  draperiet,  what  eccentric 
gestures  are  t)io«e  of  the  nymphs,  wliat  a  fC<^ccn,  ghostlike  light  Ulumints 
this  {garden  of  Venus!  Are  these  goddesses  and  nymphs  immortal 
women  audi  us  the  aacieula  conccirod,  or  are  thi-y  not  rather  fanta.«tic 
fairies  or  iiixcu,  Titanias  and  Undines,  incorporeal  daughtcn  of  de«r  and 
gossamer  and  mist  ? 

In  Saiidru  Buttievlli  the  teachings  of  the  statue  are  forgotten  or  ilis* 
torted  when  the  artist  takes  up  liis  palette  and  brushes  \  in  his  far  greater 
contemporary,  Audrcn  Maiitcgiia,  thi*  ever-present  antique  chills  and 
arrests  the  vitality  of  the  modern.  Muntegua,  the  pupil  of  the  ancient 
XDftrhles  of  Sqiiarcione's  worltshop  even  more  tliaa  the  pupil  of  DonatcUo, 
studiea  for  hi*  paintings  not  from  ii.itiir<>,  hut  from  seu1|)tarc;  hi 
figures  are  sceu  in  stniiigc  jirojcflioii  and  foreshortening,  like  ligurea  itt' 
a  high  relief  seen  from  below ;  despite  his  mastejy  of  peiapective,  tbey 
Bccm  hewn  ont  of  the  background  ;  dcupito  the  rieh  colours  which  li« 
displays  in  his  Veronese  altar-piece,  they  look  like  pnint^td  marldea,  with 
their  hard  clots  of  stonc-Ukc  hatr  and  heard,  with  their  vacant  glance 
and  t  heir  womlcrful  draperieo,  clinging  iitul  ncighty  like  the  wet  drajterics 
of  aneient  sculpture.  They  are  beautiful  jictrifaotiong,  or  vinficd 
statues;  MantcgDu'smastcqjicce,  the  3Cpia  "Judith"  ia  Florence,  is  likft 
an  exipjisito,  pathetically  luvely  Eiirydice,  who  hiut  stopped  uncouscioua 
aud  lifuless  out  of  a  Prsxiti^tian  l>aa-rclief.  And  there  are  stranger 
works  than  even  Uie  Judith  j  strange  statuesque  fancies,  hkc  the  Ggbt 
of  Marine  Monsters  and  the  Bscebanal  among  Mnutcgna's  eng^vingSn 
The  group  of  three  wondrous  creatures,  at  once  men,  fish,  and  gods,  if 
as  grand  aud  ercn  more  fantastic  than  Leonardo's  Battle  of  the  Sttndanl ; 
a  Triton,  sturdy  and  muscuhu-,  with  sca-wecd  bean!  and  hair,  wheels 
round  his  tinned  horse,  preparing  to  strike  his  adversary  with  a  hunch 
of  fish  which  he  brandishes  above  lura ;  on  him  is  rusliing,  careering 
on  an  osseous  sea-horse,  a  strange,  lank,  sinewy  being,  fury  strctchins 
every  tendon,  his  lung  clawed  feet  striking  into  the  flanks  of  his  itvody 
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liU  nbarp,  rccil'CPowncd  licad  turned  ficrocly,  with  cleuchal   ie«tli,  oa 
hU  oppoiieat,  and  stretching  (mtii  a  trunclicou,  rcAily  to  run  clown   bin 
enemy  iw  a  stiip  runs  down  uiiollicr;  and  further  off  a  young  Trilou, 
with  clotted  hair  and  heavy  eyes,  seems  ready  to  sink  woUKdcd  below 
the  rippling  warclclit,  with  th«  ina»sivc  head  and   marble  ngony  of  the 
dying  Alexander;  enigmatic  fiRUrcs,  graud  and  grotesque,  lean,  haggard, 
vehcmeut,  aad  yet,  in  the  midst  of  riolcucc  and  monitrosity,  unacconrit- 
ably   antique.     The   other   print,  cnllol    the   Bnccliannlj  hitu    do   back- 
ground :  half-a-dozen  male  figures  stand  Hcparatc  and  naked  as   in  a 
bas-rdicf.     Some  arc  leaning  against  a  vinc-wrcathcd  tub  ;  a  satyr,  with 
acanthus-leaves  growing  wondrously  out  of  hina,  half  mnji,  Imlf  plaut,  ia 
emptying  a  eop ;  a  heavy  Silcuua  is  prone  upon  tho  ground ;  a  faun, 
acated  upon  the  vat,  is  supporting  in  his  arms  a  bcaiitirul  sinking  youth ; 
another  youth,  grand,  muscular  and  grave  aa  a  statue,  elauds  on  the 
furtlier  side.    Tb  this  rcaJly  a  bncehaiiBl?    Yes,  for  there  is  the  paunchy 
SileuaH,  there  are  the  fauns,  there  the  rat  and  Tine-wreaths  and  driuk- 
ing-horos.    Ami  yet  it  eannot  be  a  bacebanal.     Compare  with  it  one  of 
Rulicns's  orgies,  where  the  oTergrowa,  rubicund  men   and  women  and 
faiins  tumblB  a1x>iit  in   tumnltuoiis,    riotoiia    intoxieation :    that    is   a 
haeefaanal,  they  b&ve  been  drinking,  those  magnifioeut  brutes,  there  is 
wine   firing  ihcir  bluod  and  wcighiug  down  their  IiL'ad».      l!ut  here  all 
ia    different,  in    this   so-called    IJacehanal  of  Mantcgna.     Thin  heavy 
Silenas  is  supine  like  a  mats  of  marble;  these  fauns  are  shy  and  tnute; 
these  youths  are  grave  and  sombre;  there  b  no  wine  iu  the  cup,  there 
are   no    leCs   in   the  Tat,  tbcrc  is  no  life  in  these  magnificent  eolosssd 
fcvma;  tlicrn  is  no  blwxl  in  their  grandly  bent  lips,  uu  Ugbt  in  their 
VMlc-opcucd   eves;  it  is   not  the  dron-sincss  of  intoxication  which  ia 
weighing  down  the  youth  sustained  by   the  faun ;  it  is  no  grape-juiee 
which   gives  that  strange,  vague  glanec.     No;  they  have  drank,  but 
not  of  any  mortal  drink  :  the  grapes  are  grovn  in  Persephone's  gardcu, 
the  vat  contains   no  fruits  that  have  ripened  bcncuth  our  sun.      These 
strange,  mntn,  solemn  revellera  have  drunk  of  Lethe,  and    they  are 
growiug  cold  with  the  cold  of  death  and  of  marble ;  tliiry  arc  the  ghosts 
of   the  dead  ones  of  antiquity,  revisiting  the  urtitit  nt"  the  Renaissance, 
who  paints  Uicm,  thinking  he  is  painting  life,  while  tLot  which  he  paints 
is  in  reality  death. 

Tliia  anomaly,  tbis  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  works  of  both 
Botticelli  and  .Mnntcgnn,  in  mainly  technical  ;  the  antique  is  fnintrated 
in  Botticelli,  not  so  ranch  by  the  Chrixlian,  the  mediaeval,  the  modcra 
mode  of  feeling,  an  by  the  new  mcthnda  and  aims  of  the  new  art  which 
tKaconeert  ilie  methods  and  aims  of  the  old  art ;  and  thut  which  nrrerts 
Mantegna  in  his  devdopmcnt  as  a  painter  is  not  the  spirit  of  Paganism 
deadening  tho  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  the  laws  of  sculpture  hampering 
painting.  But  this  technical  content  between  two  arts,  the  one  not  yet 
fbUy  dcrcloi)ed,  the  other  not  yet  fully  understood,  ia  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  contest  belWL>eu  the  two  ciriliiations,   the  antique  and    the 
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modern  ;  betireeo  the  habits  nnd  tcudcncics  of  the  coDtCiaporarics  of  tbo 
nrtUlM  of  the  lUsnaissaiicc  and  of  the  artiata  themaelres,  and  the  habits  and 
tendencies  of  the  antique  artists  and  tlicir  contcmpuntries.  We  art?  apt 
to  chink  uf  the  Itcuatssaucc  as  of  a  period  closely  rcHrmbling  auUquitjr, 
miatcd  by  the  incvilabW  Mmilnrity  between  soutlicrn  and  democratic 
countries  of  whatever  age ;  misled  still  less  pardonably  by  the  Ciecroninn 
pedantries  and  pBeudoantiqne  obscenities  of  a  few  liutoaniitts,  and  by  the 
pseud [>-Cwriuthi an  arabesque*  and  cnpitaU  of  a  fev  learned  architects. 
But  all  tliia  was  mere  archfeologicai  finery  borrowed  by  a  ct^-iliea1ioa  ia 
itself  entirely  unlike  that  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  BeuBissancc,  let  ua  rumcmbcr,  wos  merely  tlic  flowering  time  of 
that  great  mcdineral  movement  which  bad  germinated  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  it  was  merely  a  more  advauecd  stage  of  the  civilization 
■which  had  produced  Dante  and  Giotto,  of  the  civiliimtion  whioli  was 
dcttiucd  to  produce  Luther  and  U&bcl&is.  'ITic  litlcenlh  century  was 
merely  the  continuation  of  the  fourtecntli  century,  as  the  fourteenth 
hnd  been  of  the  tbirtccntb ;  there  had  been  growth  snd  improvement; 
development  of  the  more  modorOf  dimiuUIiing  of  the  more  ranliiei'iil 
ckmcnts;  but,  deopite  growth  aud  the  changes  due  to  growth,  tlie 
Bcnnissaitcc  was  pari  and  parcel  of  tbc  Middle  Agrs.  The  life,  Ihoiigbl, 
aitpintt iou9,  and  habits  were  mcdiwTal,  opposed  to  the  open-air  life,  the 
physical  training,  and  the  materialistic  religion  of  autitjuity.  The 
surroundings  of  Masaccio  and  of  Slgnorelli,  nay,  even  of  Rapliael,  were 
rery  ditTcrcnt  fn>m  those  of  Thidias  or  Pnuitdea.  I^ct  us  think  what 
were  the  daily  and  hourly  iuiprcisioiia  given  by  tlte  Retiats-tanec  to  it« 
artists.  Lnrgc  towns,  iu  which  thoo«ands  of  human  beings  were  crowded 
1ogctber,iu  narrow, gloonay  streets, with  hut  a  Htrip  of  blue  Tisil)lc  between 
tbc  projecting  roofs ;  and  in  these  cities  an  incessant  eommercial  activity, 
with  no  relief  uire  festivals  at  the  churches,  brawls  at  the  larems,  and 
caruirul  bufToouerics.  Men  and  women  pale  and  meagre  for  want  of  air, 
and  light,  and  movement ;  undeveloped,  untrained  bodies,  wnrjted  by 
ooostaot  work  at  tbo  loom  or  at  the  AenV,  nt  best  with  the  Inmpish 
freedom  uf  the  soldier  and  tlic  rulgar  mmblcuesii  of  the  'prentice.  j\nd 
these  men  and  women  dressed  in  the  dress  of  the  Middle  Ages,  gorg;eouB 
perhaps  in  colour,  but  hear}',  miserable,  grote»^uu,  nay,  sometimes 
Iudioruu»i  iu  form;  citiKcns  in  lumpish  robes  and  long-tailed  caps; 
ladice  iu  atiQ'  and  foldlcsa  brocade  hoops  and  stomachers ;  artiaam  iu 
8trii>ed  nnd  el oifc- adhering  hose  and  f^g-sbapcd  pmMed  jerkin ;  sotdicra 
in  laniberiuj;  armour-plates,  ilUfitti^I  uvcr  ilt-fittiug  leather,  a  abapdets 
shell  of  iron,  bulging  out  aiHl  augnlar,  in  which  the  body  was  buried  as 
sueeesfti'iilly  as  iu  the  robesof  the  magistraleM.  ThiLt  we  see  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Kcnaiasanoe  in  tbo  vorka  of  all  its  paintcm :  heavy  in 
Obirlandajo,  vulgnrly  jaunty  in  l^lippino,  preposterously  starched  and 
prim  in  Mautcgnn,  ludicrously  undignified  in  Siguorelli ;  whili^*  metliwval 
BtJil'nctts,  awkwardness,  and  ahsunbtr  reach  thetr  nemc  porhapa  in  the 
little  boy?),  companiom  of  the  Medici  children,  introduced  into  Jleoouo 
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Gozxoli'a  lIuiMingof  Itabel.     These  aiv  the  proRperoiu  tovrnnlblk,  among 
whom  tilt'  Keuaiasaiia!  ftrtUi  is  but  too  gtad  to  seek  for  Diodels ;  bat  bcMdcs 
tbMc  there  are  lamcntnbic  sights,  mcdia^ral  l>L'yoiid  word*,  at  every  street 
4!oriit!r:  dirarf*  and  cripples,  niaiiiie<I  and  dUea.>M:d  bni^ars  of  nil  degrees 
of  loatlisoineDess.  lepera  and  epileptics,  and  inHnite  numbers  of  monks, 
brown,  grey  and  T)laek,  in  snck-sbkpcd  ftocTts  and  poiatcd  hoods,  with 
•hnvcn  crown  and  cropped  beard,  cmaciobNl   with  pcnnnce  or  bloated 
with  gluttonr.      And  all  this  the  jniutcr  sees,  daily,  hourly  ;  it   is  bis 
standard  of  hamauity,  and  as  !iucb  flnds  its  way  into  every  picture. 
It  U  the  tiring;   but   opposite    it   iiriics  ttio   dead,      Ijet   us   turn  aside 
from  the  crowd  of  the  mediaeval  city,  and  look  at  what  the  workmen 
hare  jast  laid  bare,  or  what  the  merchant  baa  just  brought  from  Komc 
or  from  Orcccc.      Look   nt  thiv :  it   u  corroded  by  oxides,  battered  by 
Ul-U98gc,  ataiucd  with  earth :  it  ia  not  a  group,  not  even  a  whole 
statue,  it   han  neither  bead  nor  arms  rcmiuniiig  ;    it  is  a  mere  broken 
fragment   of  anticjuc   iwulpttirc, — a   naketl   Ijody  with  a  fold   or  two  of 
drapery ;  it  is  not  by  Phidias  nor  by  Praxiteles,  it  may  not  n'cu  be 
flrcck ;  it  may  be  some  cheap  copy,  made  for  a  garden  or  a  batli,  in 
the  days  of  Hudrimi.      Bat  to  the  nnist  of  the  {tftcrittb  cnnttiry  it  U  the 
revelation  of  a  whole  world,  a  world  in  itself.     We  can  scarcely  realiac 
all  thin ;  hut  let  lis  look   and  reflect,  and  ercn  wc   may  feci  as  must 
have  fvlt  the  man  of  the  Kenaiuance  in  the  presence  uf  that  mutilated, 
atatned,  battered  torso.     He  sees  in  that  broken  stump  a  grandeur  of 
outliuo,  a  mnguificeucc  of  osseous  stnicturc,    a   brciulth  of  muscle  aad 
sinew,  a  smooth,  firm  covering  of  flesh,  such  aa  he  wouhl  vainly  seek 
iu  auy  of  his  tiring  models;  he  sees  a  delicate  and   infinite   variety  of 
indentures,  of  jirujcctionti,  of  creases  fuUowiug  the  bcitd  of  f:very  limb; 
be   sees,   whore   the    surface  still  exists  intart,   an  elasticity  of  sktn,  a 
buoyancy  of  hiddon  life  such  as  all  the  eolours  of  his  palette  are  unable 
to  imitate  ;  and  in  thij  piece  of  drapery,  ncfrligcutly  gatherwl  m-er  the 
hips  or  ndlcd  upon  the  arm,  he  sct-ji  a  mEigiiilicent  alternation  of  large 
/olds  and  small  plaits  of  straight  liuev,  and  brukcu  ItiicSj  and  curvee; 
Ue  sees  all  this ;  but  he  scca  more  :  the  broken  torso  is,  as  we  have 
aaiH,  not  merely  a  world  in  itself,  hut  the  revelation  of  a  world.     It  is 
(he  revclatiou  of  antique  civiUiatiou,  of  the  policstra  uud  the  atadinm, 
of    the    ianctification    of   the    body,    of   the    apotheosis    of  man,    of 
the  religion   of  life  and  nature  and  joy;  revealed  to  the  man  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  baa  hitherto  seoa  in  the  untrained,  discnscti,  despised 
bo<ly  but  a  deformed  picee  of  baseness,  which  his  pricata  tell  him  belongs 
to  the  worms  nnd  to  Satan  ;  who  has  been  taught  that  the  monk  living 
in  solitude  and  celibacy,  filthy,  sick,  worn  out  with  fastings  and  bleed- 
ing  with   flagellation,   ia   the  nearest  approach  to   divioity  ;    who   has 
seen  Ilivinity  itself,  pale,  emaciated,  joyless,  hanging  bleeding  from  the 
crou ;  aud  who  ia  fur  ever  reminded  that  the  kingdom  of  this  Oodbead 
is  not  of  this  world. 

What    posses  in   the  mind  of  that  artist?     What  surprise,  what 
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tlawniiig   doubbi,     wliKt    sivkeuiug     foaj-K,    wli&t    longings    ami    wbaft 
n-imorsc  arc  not  tUc  fruit  of  lliis  sigLt  of  aiiti(|uity  ?     I«  lie  lo  yield  or 
to  n-sUt  ?     Is  lie  to  forgrt  the  saiuts  and  Ctirist  «ad  give  liimeelf  over  to 
S&taa  and  to  autt4)uity  ?  Only  on<:  man  bolill;  utisn-cml,  Vea.    Mautcgau. 
(ilyurcd  his  fnitb,  atijurcd  the  Middle  Ages,  abjured  all  that  liclongcit  li» 
hi»  time,  and  in  sn  doing  cast  Rwaj  from  him  tlic  living  art  and  became 
the  lover,  the  worshi[i[K.T  of  )thn(lu\ni.      vVud  only  one  man  turned  com- 
pletely aside  from  the  antiqin;  aa  from  the  demtin,  and  ilint  mnu  was  a. 
iiauit,  Fra  Angclico  da  Ficftole.      Aud  with  the  antitiiic,  Fra  Aogtlico 
rejected  alt  llie  other  artistic  inlltienccs  and  aims  of  his  time,  the  liino 
not  of  Giotto  or  of  Oreagua,  hut  of  jrasaccio  of  Urccllo,  of  FolIaioU* 
and  [)on»tello.     For  the  mild,  meek,  angelic  monk  dreaded  the  life  of 
liivduys;  dreaded  to  leave  ihc  cloister  where  the  sunshine  wa»  tempered 
aiid  the  noise  reduoed  ia  n  uiexc  fuint  hum,  and  where  the  Power-txH)* 
were  lidy  and  prim  ;  di-eadcd  lo  soil  cr  nimplc  his  spoiless  while  robo 
und  bis  sliiiiiiig  hiaek  eotvl ,-    a  xpiiitual  »ybarile,  stirinkiti;*  from  tliu 
might  of  the   erowd  seething  in  the  strcctH,  ulirinkiog  from  the   idea   of 
stripping  the  rngs  olf  the  beggar  in  order  to  sec  his  tanned  and  gnarled 
limbs :  Bbitddcriug  at  the  tliotight  of  seeking  fur  musclea  in  the  dead, 
cut-open  body  ;   fearful  of  every  whiff  of  life  that  might  miTiglc  with  ibti 
incense  atniosplierc  of  his  eliapcl,  of  every  ery  of  human  passion  whiuh 
might  break  through  the  vclhordercil  swcctucsa  of  his  cbuntsi     Ko; 
the  RciiHisiMtnec  did  not  exthi  for  hiiu  wlio  lived  in  aworld  afdiaphanuua 
form,    coluur,  »ntL    characd-r,  uusubatautial    ami   unrufHed ;    dreaming 
feebly  and  sweetly  of  trauitparent-cltceked    Madonnas  uitli  no  liml» 
bcncatli  their  rubes  ;  of  tuiuotb-faccd  sBtut<  with  Tcll-combcd  heard  8u<L 
placid,   racant   gaze,    seated    in   wcll-onlercd    masses,     holy    with     ihc 
purity  of   inanity;    of  divine  dolls  with    pallid  flaxen  locks,  floaliug 
between  heaven  aud  earth,  playing   upon  lute  and  viol  and  p^nltery  ; 
raised  to  f»iitl  visiuus  of  angcN  aud  blessed,  moving  noiseless,  fi-i-liiigless, 
mesniuglcss,  across  the  flowerets  of  Paradise ;  of  assemblies  of  uinU 
seated,  arrayed  in  pure  piitk,  and  blue  aud  lilae,  iu  an  atmosphere  of 
liquid  gold,  in  glory.      Aud  thus  Fr.t  Angclico  worked  on,  content  with 
the  dearly- purchasetl  scicuce  of  his  mnstert,  placid,  beatic,  cfieminate^ 
in  an  vsthetical  |)ani(!ise  of  his  own,  a  paradise  of  sloth  aud  sneclness, 
a   paradise    for   weak  soula,   weak    licart«,  and   weak    eyca ;     pntienlly 
repeating  the  same  fleshlesa   augcls,  the  same  Iwuelesa  saiata,  the  eaina 
bkiodlcM  virgins;  happy  in  smoothing  the  unmixed,  unshaded  tints  of 
ibe  aky,  ood  earth,  aud  drcsKs;  Iayit<g  on  the  gold  of  the  fretted  skies, 
and  of  the  iridescent  wiugs,  embroidrriug  robes,  instnimcata  of  muaic, 
balot's,  flowers,  with  threads  of  gold.  .  .  .     Sweet,  simple  artist  saint, 
reducing  art  to  something  akin  to  the  delicate  pearl  and  silk  embroidery 
of  pious  nuna,  lo  the  ex()uisito  sweetmeat  cookery  of  pious  monk*)  a 
something  too  delicately  gorgcou*,  too  dtdidoiuly  insipid  for  human  wear 
or  humuu  food ;  no,  the  Renaiwancc  docs  not  exist  for  thee,  rilher  iu 
its  stad^  of  the  existing  reality,  or  in  its  stiiidy  of  antitjue  beauty. 
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Mantcgita,  Uie  luarnwl,  tlio  atvbnological,  the  pagau,  who  rt-uouaoet 
lii»  times  and  bb  faith ;  and  Augelioo,  the  mook,  the  saint,  who  shat» 
and  bolt*  tiis  monastery  doont  iiud  spriuklcs  lioly  wntcr  iu  llic  fitoc  of 
the  aritiijue,  tlie  tiro  extremes,  aru  both  uxccptious.  The  iuuuiucmhie 
artuti  of  the  licnaissaiicc  remained  in  hceitatioa ;  tried  to  court  both 
tbc  anti({(i(!  and  the  inoilcrii,  to  unite  the  Piigau  nad  the  Clirislian — aotuc, 
like  CihirlaiuUjo,  in  eold  iudilTerencc  to  all  but  mere  artistic  science, 
encnuting  tnarblo  baccbanats  into  the  walls  of  the  Virgin's  paternal 
lioiuc,  hniigiiig  together,  iiiitliinkiti^Iy,  antique -draped  womcu  carryinj; 
baskets  and  noble  Strozzi  and  Rueoellai  kdies  with  glovt^d  hands  folded 
over  llieir  gold  brocaded  skirts ;  others,  with  cheerful  aud  child-like 
pleasure  in  both  antique  and  modGrn,  like  Bcuozko,  crowding  together 
hatf-nakcd  vouthit  and  nymphs  treading  the  gra])CK  und  scaling  the 
trcllise  with  Florcutino  magmfiooa  in  plaited  skirts  and  starched 
collars,  among  the  pines  and  porticos,  Ibc  sprawling  children,  barkiug 
(logs,  peacocks  siuiniiig  lheni!telve»,  und  ji»rtridge*  picking  up  grain,  of 
Ida  Pisau  Irescocs;  yet  others  osiug  the  antique  as  mere  pagenot 
shows>  allegorical  Riummcric!)  destined  to  amtiso  some  Dnkc  of  Fcrrarii 
or  Marquis  of  Munlua,  togrcher  with  hurdle  races  of  3c\\h,  hags,  and 
riderlns  donkey. 

Tliinlilllc  by  tittle  the  antique  ainnlganiates  with  the  modem  ;  the  art 
bom  of  the  Middle  Ages  alworbn  the  art  bom  of  Pagauism;  hut  bow 
•lowly,  aud  with  what  fantastic  and  ludicrous  results  at  first;  aa  wbca 
the  anatouiieal  srulplor  Tdllaiolo  ancB  scenes  of  uakcd  Koman  prize- 
fighters as  niariynloniH  of  St.  Seba^tinD ;  or  when  the  pions  Pcrugino 
(pious  at  least  with  his  brush)  drciwcs  up  his  slcelc,  beetle,  beardless 
archangels  as  Koman  warriors,  and  makes  them  stand,  atraddliug  bcati* 
cally  on  thin  tittle  dapper  legs,  wistfully  gasing  from  licncath  their 
wondroittly  ornamented  helmets  ou  the  wtttiv  of  the  Combio  at  Penigia; 
wbcu  he  maaqucradea  meditative  fathers  of  the  Church  as  Socrates  aud 
haggard  anchorites  as  Nuriin  Poiupilius;  most  ludici'ont  of  all,  when 
lie  attires  iu  scautieat  of  clinging  antique  drapery  bis  niilil  and  pensive 
Madonnas,  ami,  with  dnintily-jioiiited  tucii,  jdacca  them  to  throuc  bash- 
fully on  allegorical  chariots  us  Venus  or  Diana. 

Long  is  tbc  period  of  amalgamation,  and  small  arc  the  results  through- 
out  that  long   early  KenaiMauce.      Mnutcf^nu,   Picro   delln    Praueesca, 
MeloKio,  Ghirlandajo,  Filippiuo,  Botticelli,   Verrucchio,  hare  none  of 
tlicm  shown  oa  the  perfect  fusion  of  ibe  two  elcmnits  whose  union  is  to 
give  UB  Michel  .\ugelo,  Itn|i1in('I,  »nd  iill  the  ^n-Eit  pcrfL^rt  urliats  of  the 
early  sistcentb  century  ;  the  two  elements  arc  fur  ever  ill-eomhincd  and 
hostile  to  each  other;  the  modern  Tulgarizes  the  antique,  the  antique 
paralyses   the   modem.      And  incanwtiilo  the  fifteenth  eeutury,  the  ccu- 
tuiy  of  «fudy,  of  eoullict,  and  of  confusion,  is   rapidly  drawing   to   a 
feloBe;    eight  or  ten  more  years,  and  it  will  be  gone.     Is  the  new 
[century  to  fiud  tbc  antique  still  dead  aud  the  ntodcru  still  media:val? 
I      The  oiitiijuc  and  the  modern  had  met  for  the  first  time  aud  as  ine* 
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conctlcftblc  cQcmies  in  the  clowtera  of  Pi»a ;  and  the  mudcru  bad 
triumphed  in  the  great  medixfa)  fresco  of  the  Triamph  of  Death.  By 
a  t)trau};c  coiucidcticc,  by  a  sublime  jcnt  of  accident,  the  iiiiti(|ue  aud 
the  modern  were  drstiiicd  to  meet  Kf^aiii,  mtd  this  time  iiidissolably 
united,  in  a  painting  rcprescutiug  the  Kcaurrcction.  Yes,  iJigiiordJi's 
Iresco  iu  Orvirto  CiUhcdial  ia  indeed  a  rcflnrrcctinu,  the  rvsiirrc<:Uou  of 
linmnn  beauty  nfler  tbe  K>u^  donth-nhmibcr  of  the  Middle  Agca.  And 
the  artist  wonld  seem  to  Lave  hccu  dimly  conscious  of  the  great  allrgory 
he  vrus  [minting.  Here  nnd  there  nrc  strewn  skulls;  skclctuuis  stand 
leering  by,  ixtt  if  in  rcinciubntncc  of  the  ghiistly  [vurtj  and  aa  a  token  of  j 
fonncr  death ;  hut  magnificent  youths  are  breaking  throDgii  the  cmsrt ' 
of  tbu  earth,  cmci^iig,  taking  f\n\ir.  niul  HcNh ;  urising,  atrong  uud 
proud,  ready  to  go  forth  at  the  bidding  of  the  Titanic  angels  who 
announce  from  on  bigh  with  trumpet  aouud  and  waving  bnnucrs  that 
the  death  of  thn  vnrld  has  come  to  an  end,  and  that  humanity  haa 
arisen  oaoc  more  iu  the  youth  and  beauty  uf  aniitiuity. 


u. 

SignorcUi's  fi-csceos  at  Orvieto,  at  once  the  latest  vorkii  of  the  Oftceuth 
century,  and  the  latest  works  of  an  old  man  nurtured  in  the  traditions 
of  Uenor-no  GokkoIi  and  of  Picro  della  I-VanccBeii,  nmrk  the  brgiiining 
of  the  maturity  and  perfectiou  of  Italiun  art.  IVom  them  Michel  ^Vugeio 
learns  what  he  could  not  be  taught  even  by  bis  master  Obirlandajo,  tlie 
griind  and  cold  realist — he  IrarnK;  and  what  he  hiu  learned  at  Orvieto 
be  leaches  irith  doubled  force  in  Itome;  and  the  eeititig  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel,  the  superb  and  hennc  nudities,  the  majestic  draperiea,  tlie  re- 
a[)[>ciirnnce  in  the  modcni  art  of  pniutiug  of  the  spirit  uid  band  of 
Fhidiu.>),  give  a  new  impulse  and  liiuten  on  perfection,  ^^lieu  tlic 
doors  of  the  cbapcl  are  at  length  opened,  Raphael  forgets  Pemgino ; 
I'Va  Bnrtolomco  forgets  Botticelli;  Sodoma  forgets  Leonardo;  tbe 
uarroner  hesitating  styles  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  abandoned,  as 
the  great  example  is  disscmbiatcd  throughout  Italy ;  and  even  ths 
lumidt  of  angels  iu  glory  wliicb  the  Lombard  Com-ggio  is  to  paint  in 
far-off  Parntii,  and  the  daringly  »ini|>1e  lIuecLns  and  Ariadne  with  vliieh 
llotorct  Tfill  decorate  the  Dacal  palace  more  than  fifty  years  later,  all 
that  18  great  and  bold,  nil  that  is  a  rc-incamatiou  of  the  spirit  of 
antiquity^  all  that  marks  tlie  eulminatton  of  ltenaia.!(aiicc  art,  secnK  due 
to  the  impulse  of  Michel  Angelo,  and,  through  him,  to  the  example  of 
Signorclli.  Froui  lh<:  celestial  horseman  and  liomidiog  BTciigitigangeis 
of  Rnpbael'n  Ileliodorus,  to  the  St.  Sebastian  of  Sodomii,  with  exquisite 
limbs  and  head,  rieb  with  tc»dril<liko  locks,  delicate  against  tho  brown 
Umbrian  sunset;  fiponi  the  Madonna  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  seated,  with 
the  head  and  drapery  of  a  Niobe,  on  the  siiek  of  Hour  in  tbe  Anuun- 
ziftta  cloister,  to  the  voluptuous  goddess,  with  purple  mantle  half  coii> 
ecahng  Iter  body  of  golden  white,  who  leans  ngaiimt  the  sculptured  fouu- 
tain  in  Titian's  "  Sucn-d  and  Profane  JAvc/'  with  tlic  greenish  blue  aky 
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and  h»xy  liglit  of  evening  IkIiiiuI  her ;  from  tlic  mtnt  extreme  example* 
of  tlie  most  extreme  sdiools  of  Lombardy  aud  Vencliii,  to  the  most  in- 
tense examplta  uf  tbc  remotest  u^hnoli  of  Tii^rany  and  irmtina,  through- 
out the  art  of  the  early  rixlccnth  century,  of  tliose  tliirtj  j'eara  winch 
■were  the  yenrs  of  perfection,  we  sec,  more  or  less  murked,  but  always 
(li«tmct,  the  ituiou  of  the  living  art  bom  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  the 
dead  Bit  loft  by  aittii^iiity,  k  union  iirutliicing  life  and  pert'cctioUj  pn>- 
<lDcing  the  great  art  of  the  Ronaiasaneo. 

Tliis  much  is  clear  nnd  nisy  of  defiiiitiOQ ;  but  vfaat  is  neither 
clearly  understood  nor  easily  deflaed  is  the  nature  uf  this  union,  the 
nutuitcr  in  which  the  anttcjuo  and  the  modem  did  thua  amolgamate. 
It  iH  easy  to  speak  of  n  rsgiie  uniou  of  spirit,  of  tlie  natitpie  idea 
having  permeated  tlic  modern;  but  all  this  explains  but  little ;  art  is 
sot  a  metaphysical  (ignicnt,  nnd  all  its  phases  and  rcvohitioiia  arc 
eoiierete,  and,  iw  to  8|)cak,  physicBlly  cxplicalilc  and  definable.  The 
union  of  the  antique  wiUi  the  modern  meant  simply  the  absorption  by 
the  art  of  the  Rcuaistance  of  etemcnu  of  civilisation  necessary  for  it< 
perfection,  but  not  existing  in  the  medixral  eivi tistation  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  uf  cIcDieuls  uf  eiviliitatioD  which  gave  what  the  eiriliiation  of 
the  liflccnth  century, — which  could  give  colour,  perspective,  groupmg, 
and  lacdscaijc, — coulil  nevci*  httvc  afforded :  tho  nude,  drii|>cry.  and 
gcrture. 

Tlie  naked  human  body,  which  the  Greeks,  had  trained,  studied  aud 
idolixrd,  did  not  exist  in  the  fifteenth  century;  iu  it«  stead  there  wan 
only  the  nndrcswol  body,  ill-developed,  uutrnineil,  pinched,  and  dis- 
tortol  bj  the  ganncnta  only  jiut  cast  off;  cramped  and  bent  by  seden- 
tary ocen|>at!on9,  livid  irith  the  plague-apots  oftheAIiddle  Ages,  scarred 
by  the  n-hip-mnrka  of  asceticism.  This  stripped  body,  unseen  and 
unfit  to  be  teeu,  utiacrnatomed  to  the  air  and  to  the  eyc8  of  others, 
shivered  and  cowered  for  cold  and  for  •hamc.  Tlie  Giottc*qnes 
iguore<l  it*  very  existence,  conceiving  humnnity  as  u  hodilesa  creatnre, 
with  face  and  hands  tn  express  emotion,  and  juist  cnongh  malformed  legs 
and  feet  to  be  cither  stiiudiu^  or  moving  ;  further,  beneath  the  garments 
there  vtbh  nothing,  'llic  realists  of  the  fifteenth  century  tore  off  tbo 
eJotbes  and  drew  the  ngly  thing  beneath,  and  bought  the  corpses 
(rom  the  lazar-houses,  and  stole  Iheni  from  the  gallows,  in  order  to  sec 
how  bone  fitted  into  bone,  and  muscle  was  stretched  over  innaele. 
'  lliey  learned  to  perfection  the  anatomy  of  the  Immau  frame,  hut  they 
euuld  not  learn  its  beauty ;  they  became  even  reconciled  to  the  ugli- 
neu  ihcy  were  occaHtomed  to  sec,  and,  with  their  minds  fidl  of  antique 
Oamplev,  Verrocehiu,  Doiiiitello,  Pallaiolo,  and  Ghirlaudnjo,  thcgi-eatest 
analomistjt  of  the  fifteenth  century,  imitated  tlieir  coarse  and  ill-made 
living  raoilcls  when  they  imagined  ^at  they  were  imitating  antique 
marbles. 

So  much  fur  the.  node.      Drapery,  as   the  ancients  undcr^tofxl  it  in 
tfao  delicattr   plaila  of  Greek  chiton  and   tunic,  iu  the  graud  folds  of 
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Itomitn.  toga,  tlie  fiftccntli  <:tiiitur^  could  not  show  ;  it  knt-w  ouly  Hkitt 
BtifT,  Hcanty  raiment  of  the  activit  classes,  the  shapelPM  Rivtsen  of  lined 
cloth  of  lliu  mcrctiauts  ami  magistrates,  the  prttilish  atiil  ostcntiittutiti 
starched  dress  of  the  nomei],  an<l  the  «oar«P,  litnijtifih  garb  of  ihc 
DKHikj. 

llic  artist  of  thn  fiflrcnth  century  knew  flmppry  onlj'  as  nii  esolic, 
an  i-^otic  with  u-Iioac  rcjircwntAtioii  the  habit  of  seeing  lucdiicval 
CHstiimo  was  for  ever  inttrferiog ;  on  the  slrippeil,  unseemly,  indecent 
body  he  placen,  irith  the  stift'ijcss  of  artifinalitr,  drniMrrr  siirh  as  be  has 
ncvvr  seen  upon  iiuy  liviiif;  cTcntiirc;  the  result  \*  awkn'tirdncss  sail 
rigidity.  And  what  attitude,  what  gesture,  can  ho  expect  from  thi* 
Stripped  and  artifirially  drnped  model  ?  Kone,  for  the  model  icaroo 
knows  how  to  stauil  in  »o  uiiacoustomcd  a  ctiuditiou  of  Iwdy,  Tho 
artist  must  seek  for  attitude  and  gesture  amoo^  bin  townHfolk,  anil 
amonji  them  he  rati  find  only  trivial,  awkward,  often  vnlgar  morcment. 
Tbey  have  never  been  taught  how  to  stand  or  to  move  with  grace  and 
dignity ;  the  artist  must  study  attitude  and  geatarc  in  the  market- 
place or  the  biitl'hnitiiig  ground,  where  (fhirlandajo  found  his  jnuutily 
slrulting  idJern,  and  Vcrrocehio  his  brutally  staggcriug  prize-fighters. 
Between  the  oonstraincd  attitudinixlug  of  Uytaulinc  and  ((totteHqDe 
tradition,  and  the  imitation  of  the  moTcmcntu  of  cloilhopprrs  and  ruga- 
mnffius,  l!if  realist  of  the  fifteenth  ceutury  would  wander  hopelessly 
were  it  not  for  the  antique.  Genius  and  science  are  of  no  anu'l ; 
the  iK>!tilion  of  Christ  in  baptism  in  the  paintings  of  Vcrroeeliio  and 
Ghirlaudajo  is  mean  and  servile;  the  movements  of  the  "Thunder- 
stricken"  in  Siguorclii'a  lunettes  is  an  inconceivable  mixture  of  tlie 
brutish,  the  meiodramatie,  and  the  comic  ;  the  mognificcntly  drawn 
youth  at  tho  door  of  the  prison  in  Filipptno's  Liberation  of  SI.  Peter 
is  gradually  g^ing  to  sleep  and  ooUupsiug  in  a  fashion  which  is  truly 
ignoble. 

.And  the  same  ajiplics  to  scnlptured  fiKures  or  to  figures  staotUng 
isolated  like  statues;  no  Greek  would  have  ventured  npon  the 
swaggering  position,  with  legs  apart  and  elbows  out,  of  TVnstelloV 
St.  George,  or  Pcnigiiio's  St.  Michael ;  and  a  young  Athcniau  who 
should  have  asEumcd  (he  altitude  of  Vcrroccbio's  jDavid.  with  trippinff 
legs  nnd  band  clapped  on  his  hip,  would  tare  been  tent  nwsy  from 
sehool  as  a  saucy  little  rngamuffiu. 

Coarse  tiude,  stilf  dmpery,  lulgar  attitude,  was  all  that  the  firteentb 
ccnlury  could  offer  to  its  anists  ;  but  antiquity  could  olTcr  more  and 
very  diHerrut  things:  the  naked  body  developed  by  the  mcst  artistic 
training,  drapery  the  most  natural  and  refined,  and  attitude  and 
gesture  rr»uluted  by  an  education  the  nio^t  rarrfnl  and  nrtistic;  nud 
all  these  things  antiquity  gave  to  the  arti^^ls  uf  the  KenaisHancc.  They 
did  not  eopy  atiliquc  s.la'.iies  as  living  naked  men  aiid  women,  but  tbejr 
corrcelcd  I  he  faults  of  their  living  models  by  theeismple  ofthcstutuca  ; 
they  did  not  copy  uuliquc  etonc  draperies  in  coloured  pictures,  but  they 
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amngod  the  roI>c«  on  their  models  vitli  the  antiqne  foliU  welt  in  their 
mcinui^;  they  did  uut  ^ivc  the  gestures  of  statuca  to  Uvin|>  tigures. 
but  they  raaxlf  the  liriog  figures  move  in  acconiaticc  with  those  principles 
of  fannnun}'  vrliicli  they  had  fouiitl  exemplified  iii  the  statues. 

They  did  uot  imitate  the  antique,  they  studied  it ;    tlicy  oht&incd 
tbroagh  the  fmsmi-nbi  of  antique  sculptum  a  glimpse  into   the    life  of 
nntitiiiity,  and  tliut  )(liin[Me  served  to  correct  the  vulg3ri«in  and  distor- 
tion of  the  mediictal  life  of  tho  fifteenth  century.       In    the  (wrfectiou 
ofltalian  paiutin^,  the  union  of  nnticine  and  nuiderii    being  couHum- 
nutcd,  it  ii  perhaps  dtUlcutt  to  diseiitiiugle  wlittt  really  id  uulicim:  from 
what  ia  modern;   but  in  the  earlier  times,  when  the  tiro  elenicnts  were 
«titl  separate,  wc  can  soa  them  opposite  cat'h  other  and  compare  them 
in  the   vorks  of  the  greatest  artists,       Wherever,  in  the    paintings 
of  the  early    Ilenaissancc,  there    is   realism,   marked   by  tlic    eostimie 
of  the    times,    there    is    ugliucss    of  form    and    vulgarity     of   move- 
ment;   where  there  is  idealism,  marked  by  imitntiou  of  the   antique, 
tlie  nude,  an*!  drapery,  there  is  beauty  and  dignity.     Wc  need  only  com- 
pare Filippino'a  Scene  before  the  I'rooonsiil  with  his  Uai«ing  of  the 
King's  Soil  in  the  Braneacri  Chapel ;  the  j^raud  attitude  and  ilraperiea 
of  Ghirlaudajo's  Zacbanah  irilh  the  vulgar  dress  and  movement*  of  the 
Florentine  citizens  surrounding   hiiu ;    Ht^noxxo   (loxzoii's   noble   naked 
figure  nf  I^'oab  with  his  ungainly,  hideously  drosst'd  figure  of  Cosimo  rie' 
Medici;  Mautc^a's  exquisite  Jndith  with  his  preposterous  Marquis  of 
Mantua;    in  short  all  the  purely  realistic  with  all  the  purely  idesltstie 
art  of  the  fifteenth  eentury.      We  may  give  one  last   instance.       lu 
Sigporelli's   Orricto  frescoes  there  is  a  figure  of  n   young  man,  with 
aquiliue  features,  long  crisp  hair  and  strongly   developed   throat,  which 
reappears  unmixtakahly  in    all   the  frescoes,  and  in  some  of  them  twice 
and    thrice  in    various  positions.       His  naked  figure  is  uia»nificvnt, 
bts    attitudes    splendid,  his   thrown-back    bend   supi-rb,  whether  he   be 
slowly  and  iwiui'tdly  cmei^in^  from    the  earth,  ataggered   and    gasping 
with  hia  ucwiy-infused  life,  or  sinking  oppressed  on  the  ground,  broken 
and  rrnsbcxl  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  judgment;  ur  whether  he 
be  moving  forward  with  inelfuhle  longing  towarJ»    the    angel    aliout  to 
award  him  the  crown  uftho  blessed;  in  all  these  positions  he  is  heroically 
beautiful. 

We    meet    him    aftikin,     uinnitttakable,     but   how   different,    iu    the 

re^listie  group  of  the    Thundcrstrickcn, — the  long,  lank  youth,  with 

.   apindlc-shanks   and  cgg-shiipcd    body,   Iraunding  forward,    with    most 

I   grotc«4]uo    strides,   over   the   uncouth   heap  of  dead    bodies,    ungainly 

I  nassea  with  eolcs  and  unstriU  uppermost,  lying  in  bcn«it-like  confusion. 

This  youth,  with   something   of  n    harlequin    in    his   jumjM  and  his 

ridiculous  ihiu  legs  aud  prcpwttcrous  round  body,  is  evidently  the  model 

for  tjie  naked  dcmi-godi  of  (he  Itosurrectioa  and  the  Paradise :  he  is 

the  faaudMime  hoy  as  the  fifteenth  century  gave  him  to  Signorelli ; 

oppusite,  hi*  is  the  lining  youth  of  the  fifteenth  century  idcalixcd  by  tho 
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study  of  nucictit  iculpture ;  just  m  the  "  TliiiDdfintricken"  mny  be  nottie 
aceno   uf  streot  massucre  such  as  SifrQorelli  may  bare  wttDcasctl  at 
Cortoiia  or  Prnigia,  while  the;  agonies  of  the  "  HcU"  arc  the  grouped  at 
superb  ugunies  tatif^ht  1>y  tti«  aiitiijue  ;  jti*t  «.■«  ihc  two  iircliangel*  of  tbd 
"  Hell/'  in  their  armour  of  B^lioni's  heavy  cmvaliy,  may  reprcscat  ilui 
modern   clement,  and    the  same  archangels,  nakcul,  with   magnificent, 
(lyiug  drapcrint,  blowiDg  the  tnmiiietaof  the  Keaiitret^tion,  may  show  (hei 
antique  element  in  Ronaisaanco  art.     The  antique  infiueoco  iras  not, 
indeed,  C(|U!iI1t  strong  thronghout  Italy  ;  it  was  strongest  in  the  Tuscan, 
school  which,  seeking  for  (K^rfwtiou  of  liueiir  form,  found  that  pcrfcclwa 
ID  the  nntiqiic ;   it  waa  wonkest  in   the  Lombard  and  Venetian  wAtwAi, 
which  sought  for  what  the  antique  could  not  give,  light  and  shade  and 
colour  ;  the  antique  was  most  clBcacioufi  where  it  was  most  iadtspcuaahlc^ 
and  it  wax  more  necessary  to  a  ISiscan,  strong  only  witli  his  eharcoal  or 
pctiril  tlian  to  Leonardo  da  Viuei,  who  conld  make  no  imperfect  figure; 
beckoning  myntcriously  from  oat  of  the  gloom,  more  loscinating  than 
the  finest  drawn  Florentine  Madonna,  aud  could  surronnd  an  insignificant 
childish  hrad  with  the  wondrous  sheen  and  ripple  of  hair,  us  with  nu 
aureole  of  poetry ;  it  was  also  less  necessary  to  Gioigionc  and  Titian, 
who  could  hide  coano  liinhs  beneath   their  draperies  of  precious  ruby, 
and  trausfigufc,  by  the  liquid  gold  of  their  palettes,  a  peasant  womao  into 
a  goddess. 

Bat  crcii  the  LombonU,  even  the  VeDetiaits,  required  the  antique 
iaflnance.  They  coald  uot  perhaps  ha%-o  obtained  it  direct  like  tfaaJ 
Tttscans,  the  oolonrists  and  masters  of  light  and  shade  might  nerer  haw 
uudcrstood  the  blank  lines  and  faint  shadows  of  the  marble;  bat  they 
rrccivcd  the  antique  iiiOueiice,  strong  but  mmlified  by  the  mcdiiimj 
throtigb  whieb  it  hnd  passed,  from  Mantegna;  and  the  relentless  sdf- 
sacrifieo  to  antiquity,  the  sclf-paralyzatton  of  the  great  utiftt,  woe  not 
without  its  use :  from  Vencttnn  Patlun,  Mantegna  influenced  the 
Bellini  and  Giorgioue ;  from  Lombard  Mantua,  he  influencpd  Leonardo ; 
and  Mautcgna's  influence  was  that  of  the  antique. 

What  would  have  Weu  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  without  the 
antique?  The  speculation  is  vain,  for  the  antique  had  influeneed  it, 
bad  been  goading  it  on  vrer  since  the  earliest  times ;  it  had  been  pre* 
sent  at  its  biiib,  it  had  affcetcd  Giotlo  through  Jsiccolo  Pisano,  and 
Masaccio  throngb  Ghiherti;  the  antique  iuHucncc  cannot  bo  coueei>'cd 
as  abiwnt  in  the  history  of  Italian  painting.  So  far,  »  a  study  of  the 
impossible,  the  spcculntioo  respecting  the  fate  of  Renaissance  art  bad  it 
not  been  inllnenced  hy  th(>  anitqtic  irould  be  childishly  naeleas.  I)ut 
lest  we  forget  that  this  antique  iafluencc  did  exist,  lest,  grown  ungrate- 
ful and  Wind,  wc  refuse  it  its  immense  share  in  producing  Mirhd 
Angelo,  BaphacI,  and  Titian,  we  may  do  well  to  turn  to  an  art  born  and 
bred  like  Italian  art,  in  the  Middle  Ages;  like  it,  full  of  strength  and 
jKiwer  of  wlf-dcTc1upnicnt,  but  wbich,  unlike  Tintian  art,  was  not  in* 
fluenccd  by  the  antique.      This  art  is  Ibr  great  German  art  of  the  eafiy 
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sUteenth  centunr;  tbc  art  of  Martiu   Schoagauer,  of  Atdegrovor,  uf 
Qraf»  of  '\Volilgcu)Utti,  of  Peticx,  of  Zatzinger,  of  Kronuch,  and  of  ttie 
great  Albrccht  Diircr,  whom   lliev  n.'.<ici»l)lc  ai  Pinturricchio,  untl  Lo 
Spo^a    reacmble    I'crugino,    as    Palua  and   Paris    Bordone   retemble 
TitUn.     This  is  on  urt  boru  in  »  civilization  Ic^  perfect  indeed  than 
that  of  Italy,  narrower,  as  IS'iirahci^   is  iiarruwrr  than  Florence,  but 
rCMiabting  it  ia  habita,  dress,  rcligiou,  above  all  the  main  cbaractoristin 
of  being  meHitvral ;  and  ita  marten,  as  great  &%  tbcir  Italian  contem- 
poraries in  all  the  techiiicalitJes  of  the  art,  and  in  abmlutu  bonesty  of 
codvavonr,  may  stiow  irhat  the  Italian  art  of  tbe  sixtceotb  century 
might   hare  hocu   n-ithout  the  antique      Let  lu  therefore  open  a  port^ 
folio  of  those  vondcrful    minute    yet    ijrand  engraving    of  tlic  old 
Germans.     Tliey  are  for  ttie  most  part  Scriptural  bcduc»  or  olle^ricaj 
quite  aoalo^us  to  tboM  of  tbc  Italiani,  but  ptircljr  realistic,  csnacions 
of  no  world  l>e,voTid  that  of  an  Im|>C!nal  City  of  tlie  year  150U.     Here 
vc  have  the  vrbutt:  turn*out,  iohIc  anil  female,  of  a  German  free  town, 
in  the  »hBpc  of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and  saints ;  here  are 
short  fat  bnrghers,  with  enormous  hlotehy,  bloated  fnec9  nnd  little  eyes 
•et  in  Cat,  tbcir  huge  stuoiiiclis  prolrmlin^  fi-om  iiudvr  their  jicketa ; 
here  arc  blear-eyed  Indies,  tall,  tliin,  wrinkled  thongh  not  old,  with 
figurcH  likr  bnujjiry  barinen,  Mtiilkiu^  nbont  in   high  headgears  and  ttilT 
gown^i,  ur  KJttinf;  by  tbe  side  of  lean  and  atunted  pa^ex,  singing  (with 
doloTOns  Toicc)  to  luten ;  or  pninienading  unilcr  treca  with  lon^-shanked, 
high-sliouldcrcd   gentlemen,  with   vacant  »ickly  race   and  long  «cra^y 
hair  and  bean),  their  bony  elbows  etieking  out  of  their  slashed  doubleta. 
These   ooartly  tignre*  culminate  in  Diircr's  oiagniticent  plate  of  the 
wild    man   of  the   woods    kivtiog   the   btdcouit,  locnng   Jcxcbcl    in   her 
brocade  and  jewels.     These  ariatocratic  women  are  terrible;  prudish, 
loalieiona,  licentious,  never  modest  because  tbeynre  nlwaysugly.      Even 
the  poor  Madonnas,  sented  in  froiit  of  villaftc  JiovcU  or  windmilts,  smile 
the  amile  of  starved,  ticUly  sempatressea.    It  is  a  stunted,  povcrty-slrickeu, 
plague-tick  society,  this  mediaeval  society  of  burghers  and  burghers* 
•fmea;  the  air  scema  bad  and  henry,  uud  the  light  wanting  phyeically 
nnd   morally,  in  these  old  free  towns ;   there  is  intellectual  sickness  as 
well  as  bodily  in  titose  mnsty  gabled  houses;  tbe  mediieval  spirit  blights 
what  revival  of  licallliiness  may  exist  in  these  commonwcalthH.     And 
feudalism  is  outsidu  tbe  gates.      There  arc  tbe  brutal,  leering  men-at- 
ams,  in  slashed,  puBe^l  doublets  and  heavy  armour,  faec  and  dresa  ns 
unhuuau  as  possible,  standitiir  griiuaciug   at  ibc  blood  spurting  from 
John    tbe   Baptist's  dccapilnted  trunk,  as  in   Kranach's  horrible  print, 
while  gaping  Bpeetature  fill  the  enatle  yard ;  there  arc  tbe  cattlcii  high 
on    rock*   amidst    woods,    with    miserable  villager  below,  where   the 
Prodigal  Son  wallow*  among  the  swine  and  the  tattered  boors  tumble 
about  iu  drunkenncsfl,  or  rest  wearied  on  their  spades.     There  are  the 
Middle   Agc4  in    full   force.     Dut  hnd  these  Gcrmana  of  tbc  days  of 
Luther  really  no  thought  beyond  their  own  times  and  their  own  country  ? 
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Had  they  really  no  knovrlcdgc  a{  llie  ttntiijiic  ?  Not  so ;  tbov  bad  beard 
from  thoir  learned  men,  from  Willilnlil  Pirkhvirocr  nntl  Ulrioh  von 
Hutlrn,  lliat  tbf  woriii  haJ  once  becu  peopled  with  iiakc-d  goda  and 
goddosftes;  aar,  the  very  year  pcrbspa  that  Ha{>bacl  tiaudod  to  bia 
cngnrer.  Marc  Antonio,  his  mngiiiticent  dntviiif;  of  the  Judgment  of 
Paris,  Liikas  Krnimcb  bclbouRbl  bini  to  rc|»rpseiil  lh«  siory  of  tbe  good 
Kiiigbt  Paris  giving  the  apple  to  the  Lady  Vviiiui.  Su  Kmuaeb  to«b 
up  liis  Rteftdy  pcncU  mid  shnrp  ohiscl,  nnd  in  strong,  clear,  ntinuto  lines 
of  biark  and  white  stuiwed  us  tbe  scene.  Tliere,  on  >fonnt  Ida.  with 
u  ctutcilatfid  rock  in  the  distance,  the  charger  of  Paris  browse*  beneath 
aoroc  stunted  larches;  the  Trujnn  knight's  bcltnot,  nitli  its  monstrous 
Itcak  and  phime,  lie^  ou  the  ground  ;  and  near  it  niclines  Paris  iiimiieir, 
luxy,  in  complete  armour,  with  frizslcd  fasbionahlu  board.  To  bim,  ull 
wrinkled  and  grinning  with  brutal  lust,  fwincs  another  hcardnt  kuight, 
with  wings  to  his  vizored  helmet.  Sir  THrrimry,  lending  tbe  three  god 
dcsHcs,  short,  fat-cbcckcd  German  vcnclicj,  housemaids  stripped  of  tlicJr 
clothes,  stupid,  brazen,  indiSVrcnt.  And  Paris  is  evidently  prepared 
with  bin  choice :  lie  avnrda  tlie  apple  to  the  fattest,  for  among  a  hal 
atarved,  pla^ic-»trickcu  people  like  this,  the  clioscu  of  gods  and  mci 
nuat  needs  be  the  fattest. 

No,  Hiieli  [mgau  acenni  are  mere  burle9{{ucs,  ooaroo  niiiinmeriea,  such 
as  may  have  annieed  Niirubcrg  and  Augsburg  during  SbrofCtide, 
vbcQ  dninkon  louts  figurct]  as  Itacdiua  and  san^  drinking  saugs  by 
Hans  Suebs.  There  i»  no  reality  in  nil  thi^* ;  there  is  no  belief  in 
pagan  gods.  If  wc  would  bcc  the  haunting  diviuity  of  the  UcTmau 
lteMais>)ancc,  wo  shall  find  him  prying  and  prowling  in  nearly  rvcry 
»ernc  of  real  life;  him,  the  ever  prcitcnt,  the  king  of  tlio  Middle  Ages,' 
whose  triumph  ttc  have  seen  on  the  eloislcT  wall  at  Pisa,  llie  Lord 
Death.  Ilia  flesblcss  face  |>rcra  from  behind  a  bush  at  ZatKingcr's 
alMiited,  feveretricken  lady  and  imbecile  geiitlcnian ;  bo  sila  )friuuing- 
on  a  tree  in  Orso  OraPs  allegory,  while  the  cynical  knighu,  with 
haggani,  so nRunl  faces,  crack  dirty  jokes  with  tlie  fnt,  hrutiah  voniaii 
squatted  below  ;  be  puts  his  band  into  the  basket  of  Diirer's  tattered 
pedlsi- ;  be  leers  bidconcly  at  tlic  stirrup  of  Diircr's  armed  and  islnlwart 
knight.  No  gods  of  youth  and  nature,  no  Hercules,  no  llermeti,  no 
Venue,  have  invaded  his  German  territories,  as  they  invaded  even  his 
own  palact,  the  bitriul-groiind  at  Pina  ;  th«  antique  has  not  perverted 
Diirer  and  his  fellows,  as  it  pencrleil  Masaceia  and  Siguui-elli  andJ 
Aiantcgna,  fnim  the  mcdioiTat  worship  of  Dcatti. 

The  Italians  had  seen  the  antique  and  had  let  thomoclvra  lir  ardnord 
by  it,  despite  their  civilization  and  their  rcligiou.  Let  us  only  rejoice 
thereat.  There  arc  indectl  some,  and  among  them  the  great  Knglish 
critic  who  is  irrefutable  when  be  is  a  poet  and  irrational  wlico  be 
bccumra  a  philosopher; — there  ore  some  who  tell  us  that  in  iti  anioD 
with  antique  art,  tbe  art  of  (be  followers  of  Ointlo  cmhr.-iccd  death,  andi 
rotted  away  ever  after ;  there  arc  othora,  more  modenite  but  lew  logical, 
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wbo  would  t«ach  lu  that  in  uniting  with  the  antiqne,  tbc  medixvnl 
art  of  the  fifteenth  century  purified  and  sanctified  the  b«autiriil  but 
c»il  child  of  Paganism,  that  the  goddess  of  Scopas  and  the  atb]et«  of 
Folfclele  were  tax^cA  to  a  higher  sphere  when  Raphael  changed  the  one 
into  a  Madonna,  aud  Michel  Angelo  metamorphosed  the  other  into  a 
prophet.  But  both  KbooU  of  criticism  arc  wrong.  Everj*  civilisatioa 
has  its  inherent  evil;  antiqtiit}' had  its  inherent  evils,  as  the  Middle 
Agca  bad  thcin;  autiquity  ma;  have  bexjueathcd  to  the  Bcu&Jasauce 
the  bail  with  the  good,  as  the  Middle  Ages  had  bequeathed  to  the 
Aenaisaance  the  good  with  the  bad.  But  the  art  of  aiitiquitj  was  not 
tbe  eril,  it  was  the  good  of  autiquity ;  it  vaa  bom  of  its  atreagth  and 
its  purity  only  and  it  vaa  the  incarnation  of  it«  noblcet  qualities.  It 
could  not  be  purlticd,  because  it  was  R|>otleaa;  it  could  not  be  sauctilied 
because  it  was  holy.  It  could  gniu  nothing  from  the  art  of  the  Middlo 
Ages,  alternately  strong  in  brutal  reality,  aud  languid  in  mystic  inanity; 
the  men  of  the  Rcuai.>(siuce  could,  if  they  iunuenced  it  at  all,  iitduotioe 
tbe  antique  only  for  evil ;  they  belonged  to  an  inferior  arttatic  ciTiUsa- 
tiou,  aud  if  we  conscientiously  seek  for  (he  spiritual  improvcmcnta 
bruuglit  by  them  into  antique  typca,  wc  fiball  see  that  they  consist  in 
■{railing  their  perfect  proportions,  in  making  necks  longer  and  muKclM 
more  prominent,  in  rendering  more  oriels  Qafcid,  or  meagre,  or  coarse, 
the  grand  and  delicate  forms  of  antique  art  And  when  we  have 
danaincd  into  this  purified  art  of  the  Renaisaaace,  when  we  bavc 
compared  coolly  and  equitably,  we  may  perhaps  coitfesa  that,  while  the 
Benaiaaance  added  immeoae  wealth  of  beauty  iu  colour,  perspcclive,  aud 
gnnjping,  it  took  away  something  of  the  perfection  of  simple  Uaea  and 
modest  light  and  shade  of  the  antique ;  we  may  admit  to  ourseWea 
that  the  graudeitt  auiiit  by  Itaphael  is  meagre  and  atunted,  and  the 
noblest  Virgin  by  Titian  is  Overblown  aud  sensual  by  the  side  of  the 
demi^gods  and  amaxAnsof  antique  sculpture. 

'Hie  antique  perfected  the  art  of  the  Itenaissance,  it  did  not  corrupt  it. 
Tbe  art  of  the  Renaissance  fell  indeed  into  ahamefut  dcgnulation  soon 
after  the  period  of  its  triumphant  union  with  tfao  antique;  aud 
Baphael's  grand  gods  and  goddesses,  bis  exquisite  Kros  and  radiant 
Psyche  of  the  Famcsina,  arc  indeed  succeeded  but  too  soon  by  the 
Olympus  of  Oiulio  Romano,  au  Olympus  of  harlots  and  acrobats,  wbo 
amirk  aud  month  and  wriggle  and  sprawl  ignobly  on  the  walla  and 
ceilings  of  the  dismantled  palace  which  crumblea  away  amoog  the 
stunted  willows,  the  stagnant  pools,  and  rank  grass  of  the  marshes  of 
Matitua.  But  this  is  no  more  tliR  fault  of  antiquity  than  it  is  tbe  fault  of 
the  Middle  Agcaj  it  is  the  fault  of  that  great  principle  of  life  nad 
of  change  which  makes  all  things  orgauic,  be  they  physical  or  iutcllcctual, 
germinate,  grow,  attain  rnnturity,  and  theu  fade,  wither,  and  rot.  Tlio 
dead  art  of  antiquity  could  never  have  brought  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance  to  an  untimely  end  ;  the  ait  of  tbe  Renainnnce  decayed 
boCBUse  It  was  mature,  and  died  herause  it  bad  lived. 
■  Vaatron  Lbk. 
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IN  my  laat  article  1  conridcrcd  the  subjective  syntUeais  of  Comtc,  or, 
in  other  vonlts  his  itltempt  to  nfittcmntiTO  hiimaa  kuovledge  ta 
relation  tu  tlic  morul  life  of  muii.  For  it  is  his  view,  a<«  wc  hare  won, 
that  science  can  Devcr  yield  its  highest  frnit  to  mau  unless  it  be  sytte- 
niatiscd — i.e.,  milcait  its  (lilferciil  i»rts  be  t-otmcctcd  together  ao^  pal  in 
their  true  plaec  as  parts  of  one  whole.  Scattered  lightti  ^vc  do  illumi- 
nation ;  it  is  the  espril  d'ertsrmltlf,  the  general  idea  in  which  oor  know- 
ledge hcfjins  ntid  ends,  ihnt  ultimately  determiacs  the  scieiitilic  value  of 
e»ch  special  branch  of  knowledge.  But  while  synthesis  is  necrflsary,  it 
is  not  necessaiy,  according  to  Comte,  that  the  synlhcais  should  In 
objective.  The  error  of  maukiad  iu  the  ^ast  lias  hcen  that  (hey  sup> 
posed  themBelvea  ahlc  to  ascertain  the  real  or  ohjcelivc  principle,  which  ^^ 
gives  unity  to  tbo  world,  and  able,  therefore,  to  loako  tbdr  systen^H 
of  knowledge  an  ideal  rc|>etitton  of  the  system  of  things  without  them 
Siirh  a  Kvslem,  however,  ia  entirely  beyond  our  reach.  The  eondttionn  of 
oar  lot,  and  the  weakness  of  our  intelligence,  make  it  impossible  for  as  to 
tell  what  is  the  real  priuciple  of  unity  in  the  world,  or  even  whc-tlwr 
such  a  [irinciplc  cxints.  The  attempts  to  discover  it,  made  by  Theo- 
logy and  Metaphysics,  have  been  nothing  more  than  clahorato  anthropo- 
morphisms, in  which  men  gave  to  the  unknown  and  nuknowable  reality, 
a  form  irhich  was  borrowed  fcom  their  own.  They  saw  in  the  clouds 
about  them  an  ciitg^crated  and  distorted  rcHcctioii  of  thcmsclres,  aud 
regarded  thin  Broeken  »|)ccti*c  as  the  controlling  power  whose  activity 
was  the  oource  and  explanation  of  everything.  Positivism,  on  the  other 
hand,  ariiira  whenever  men  learn  to  recognize  the  nature  of  tliis  illoKton, 
and  to  eonfiuc  their  anibition  withiu  that  which  is  really  the  limit  of 
their  infclligcDce.  All  that  wc  can  know  ia  the  re^emblancea  and  «ac- 
cessions  of  phcuoinena,  and  not  the  things  iu  Ihemxclvcs  Uiat  are  their 
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causes ;  and  if  vc  xcck  to  6a(l  a  priaciplo  of  ucitr  for  these  phenoincna, 
wc  must  find  it  iritbin  and  not  without.  Wc  rooBt  orgsnizo  kiiowli^gc 
■with  reference  to  our  own  wants,  rnther  thnii  with  rpfcrence  to  th« 
nature  of  thin^.  Wc  must  regard  cTCrything  us  a  mcana  to  an  end, 
which  U  determined  by  some  inner  principle  in  oiirseli-es — not  as  if  we 
tapposed  that  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  were  made  for  us,  or  fouud 
ita  centre  in  us — but  simply  because  this  is  the  only  point  of  view  from 
which  wc  can  BT^tematizc  knowledfi^,  as  it  is  indeed  the  only  poitil 
of  riew  from  which  we  need  earo  to  syatcmatizo  it. 

It  may  be  asked  why  aystem  is  necessary  at  all,  why  we  should  not  lie 

content  with  afragmeDtary  consciousnessof  the  world,  without  att«ni))ting 

to  gather  the  dispcnecd  lights  of  ecicneo   to  one  ecntrul  priodplc.      To 

critics  like  J.  S,  Mill,  Comte's  effort  after  system  seems  to  be  the  result 

of  an  "  original  mental  tnist  very  comnaon  in  French  thinkers,"  of  "  an 

inonlioate  desire  of  nnity."      "That   all    i>cHV'etion  consists  in  unity, 

Comto  appaiuntly  considers  to  be  &  maxim  which  no  sane  man  thinks 

of  qnestJODing :  it  nerer  seems  to  enter  into  bin  conceptions  that  anyone 

could  object  (ih  inilio,  and  aak.  Why  this  niiivcrsnl  syslcmnttxing,  systc- 

matizinu,  systematizing?     Why  is  it  necessary  that  all  human    life 

should  |)oint  but  to  one  object,  and  be  cultivated  into  a  sy*tem  of  means 

to  a  ainglc  end  '("*     To  this  Mr.  Bridges  answers  that  unity  io  Comte's 

•CDBO   ia  "  ttio  first  and   most  ohviouH  condition   which  all  moral   and 

religious  renovators,  of  whatever  time  or  country,  have  by  the  very 

nature  of  their  office  set  thcmsclTca  to  fulfii."t     In  other  wordu,  all 

moral  and  B|)irilual   life  dc]>eiids  ujwii    the.  harmony  of  the  indindual 

with  himself  ami  with  the  world.     A  divided  life  ia  a  life  of  weakncs!) 

and  misery,  nor  can  life  be  divided  intellectually,  without  being,  or 

ultimately  beconainjj,  divided   morally.      Such  unity,  indeed,  does  not 

excliido — and  iu  a  being  like  man  nbo  is    in  course  of  development 

cannot  altogether  exclude — dilTcrcncc  and  even  coultiet.     Iu  tlic  moat 

steadily   growing   intellectual    life    there    are  pauses   of  diflicttlty  and 

fdoubt;  in  the  moat  continuous  moral  pn^rcAS  there  are  conflicts  with 

self  and  others.     But  such  doubts  and  dilTiculties   will  not  greatly 

rwcaken  or  disturb  tia,  so  \oi3g  as  they  are  partial,  so  long  as  they  do  not 

wTeet  the  cimtml   principles  of  thought  and  action,  so  long  as  llierc  is 

still  vonae  fixed  faith  which  reaches  iK-yotid  the  dititurluLnce,  some  ocrti- 

■  lude  wbicb  is  untouched  by  the  doubt.     If,  however,  wc  once  loac  the 

■conncioiMiicss  that  there  is  any  such  principlw,  or  if  we  try  to  rest  on  ii 

principle  which  we  at  the  same  time  feel  to  Im  inadequate,  our  spiritnal 

^fr,  in  latiag  its  unity  or  bannoDy  with  itself,  must  at  the  fnmc  time 

|b«o   ita   ptmty  and  energy.      It  must  l>ocome  fitful  and  uncertain,  the 

BpnK  of  accidental  iu6ucnees  and  tendmoica  ;  it  niuat  lower  its  moral  and 

j.  .  .ii,,..,jj  jijoi^    This,  in  Coaitc's  view,  iawhat  we  bare  seen  in  the  post. 

l'.  Ay  of  the  old  faiths^  and  of  ilie  objective  syuthcsia  based  upon 


*  "  Cooita  wwl  PouttviMn,"  i>.  1 M. 

t-  "  IV:  l^otty  ot  Comu'm  Life  wid  Tiortrin«,"  x>.  9*. 
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them,  has  emanctpfttcd  m  from  m&Q;  illuMOrs,  but  it  liM,  u  it  wen, 
talceti  the  innpiratioti  out  of  our  lire*.  It  faaj  made  knowledge  a  tbiug 
for  spectoLlUls  wLo  burc  lost  the  feasc  of  totalit;?,  the  sense  of  the  value 
of  their  partictilfir  siadics  in  relation  to  the  whole  ;  and  it  has  made 
action  feeble  and  wayward  by  depriving;  men  of  the  oonvictioa  lliat 
there  is  uuy  ^reut  t.-ciitml  aim  to  be  achieved  br  it.  And  these  results 
WQuld  have  been  atill  more  obviousj  were  it  not  that  men  arc  so  slow 
ID  realising  what  in  involved  in  the  change  of  their  beliefa;  were  it  not 
that  the  habits  aud  »nnputbics  ileveloped  by  a  creed  continue  to  eiitt  long 
after  the  rr^ed  it«clf  has  disappeared.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the 
cliMge  of  rana'a  intcllcctnal  attitodc  to  the  world  muit  bring  vith  it  a 
change  of  hb  whole  life.  A«  the  creed  which  rcooucilcd  him  to  the 
world  and  bound  him  to  his  fellows  ccasea  to  sITcct  bini,  be  imist  be 
thrown  back  upon  bis  own  mere  individuabty.  iinleas  he  can  find 
another  creed  of  equal  or  (jreater  power  to  inspire  and  direct  hia  life. 
And  mere  individualism  is  nothing  but  aaarchy.  Tliat  this  is  ao,  wros 
not  indeed  manifest  to  tliose  who  Gnt  expressed  the  iadividualbtic 
principle:  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  themselves  to  have,  iu  tbc 
assertion  of  indiridual  right,  not  only  an  instrument  for  destroying  the 
old  faith  and  the  old  social  order,  but  nlao  the  principle  of  a  better 
faith,  and  the  means  of  reeoustructiug  a  better  order.  But  to  us  who 
have  outlived  the  period  when  it  could  be  supposed  that  the  dcatniction 
of  old,  involves  iu  itself  the  coDstructioa  of  new,  forms  of  life  and 
thought,  it  cannot  bnt  he  obvious  that  the  priucijiles  of  private  judg- 
ment and  indiridual  liberty  arc  nothing  more  tbau  negations.  Kor  as 
the  rcaJ  problem  of  our  intellectual  life  is  how  to  rise  to  a  judgment  which 
ia  more  than  privntc  judgment,  bo  the  real  problem  of  our  practical  life  is 
how  to  realize  a  liberty  that  is  more  than  iudividuul  liecnao.  It  is  in  this 
■case  that  Comte  says  that  the  last  three  centuries  bavo  been  a  period  of 
the  insniTcction  of  tbc  intellect  ag&lnst  tlte  heart,  a  plint-ie  by  which  be 
means  to  indicate  at  once  the  gain  and  tbc  loss  of  the  revolutionary 
movement;  its  gain,  in  so  far  on  it  emancipated  the  inlelligcuce  from 
superstitious  illuKJous,  and  its  loss,  in  no  far  ns  it  destroyed  the  faith 
which  was  the  bond  of  aociol  anion,  without  substituting  any  other 
faith  in  its  room.  At  the  sane  time,  the  expression  point*  to  a  pecu- 
lisrity  of  Comtc's  Psychology,  which  affects  his  whole  view  of  tbc 
history,  and  especially  of  the  religious  history,  of  man ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  subject  it  to  a  careful  examination. 

Is  it  pontHilde  for  tbc  intellect  to  ho  in  iDsurrcction  agalnat  the  heart? 
In  a  sense  already  indicated  this  ia  paasiblc.  It  is  possible,  in  short, 
that  the  moral  and  iutelleotaal  spirit  of  a  belief  may  still  control  the 
life  of  one  who,  to  far  as  his  explicit  conseibuaness  is  concerned,  bos 
renounced  it.  Rooted  as  tbe  individual  is  in  a  wider  life  than  bis  own, 
it  is  often  but  a  imiall  part  of  himself  that  he  can  bring  to  di«tinct 
ooDsdousncss.  Further,  so  Uttic  are  most  men  aocastomed  to  self- 
analysis,  that    they  are   seldom   aware  what    it  is   that  oonatitutea  the 
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in»piring  j>oircr  of  tlicir  beliefs.  Generally,  at  least  in  the  flnt  instanoe, 
tliey  Ukc  their  creH  In  gross,  vitbout  disliiiginshitig  bctwceu  caseutial 
aud  UDCssputial  clenicuts.  Tbcy  coiifuxe,  iu  oae  general  coniiecnition 
of  reverence,  itspnoiary  principle;),  and  ihc  local  aod  teiQ)>Drary  accidents 
of  the  form  in  wliicli  it  wits  first  prrscntcd  to  them,  aDcl  they  are  as 
ready  to  accept  battle  d  t'ouirance  for  some  useless  oiilwurk  aa  for 
the  citadel  itaclf.  Aotl,  for  the  same  reason,  lliey  arc  ready  to  tbink 
tbat  the  citadel  m  lost  wbca  the  outwork  is  token ;  to  suppose,  e.ff., 
tbat  tbe  S|iirituul  nature  at  man  is  a  fiction  if  he  vas  nut  directly  mule 
by  God  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  or  that  the  Christian  view  of  life 
ha»  oeued  to  be  true  if  &  doubt  can  be  thrown  ou  the  possibility  of 
proving  miradaa.  Yet  however  little  the  indiridua)  may  he  able  to 
scparmtc  the  particulars  which  are  assailed  from  the  uuivcrsal  with  whieh 
they  are  aocidcntAlly  connectcil,  his  whole  nsturo  must  rebel  ogaiDst  the 
sacrifice  which  logical  coii»iitteucy  »ocmt  in  HUoh  a  nuse  to  demand  from 
him.  It  i«  a  painful  experience  when  the  tirtit  break  is  made  in  the 
implicit  unity  of  early  faitb,  and  it  is  painful  just  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  spiritual  coii!tciousne«a  which  that  fattli  has  produced  lU 
tlte  iudi^'idual.  Uuabic  to  separate  that  which  he  h  obliged  tu  doubt 
from  that  in  which  lies  the  principlo  of  hi»  moral,  and  even  of  his 
intellectual,  life,  he  !>  "  in  a  *lrait  betwixt  two ;"  and  no  couriie  seema 
to  be  open  to  him  which  docH  not  involve  the  aurreiider,  cither  of  his  iutel- 
Icctaal  honrsty,  or  of  that  higher  conscionsnets  which  alone  "  makes  life 
worth  living."  Such  a  criMS  is  coromoiily  dcMTilicil  lut  a  division  Ijctween 
tbe  heart  and  the  head,  for  iu  it  the  articulate  or  conscious  logic  is  on 
the  side  of  disbelief,  yid  the  resisting  conviction  gciienilly  takeit  tlie 
fonn  of  a  feeling,  an  impulse,  uu  intuition,  which  iht;  individual  ha»  for 
hirasrir,  but  which  he  ia  uuabic  to  commuuicatc  in  the  game  force  to 
another.  And,  as  such  feelings  and  intuitions  of  the  individual  ore 
necessarily  subject  to  coutinaal  variatiou  of  intensity  uud  ck-aruess, 
so  the  struggle  between  doubt  and  faith  may  be  long  and  diSieuit,  the 
objections,  which  ut  ouc  time  seem  ns  nothing,  nt  niiothcr  time  appear* 
ing  to  be  olmcut  irrc&iAtiblc.  Not  nclduui  the  mult  is  a  brokcu  life, 
in  which  youth  is  given  to  revolt,  and  the  rest  of  existence  to  a  failh 
which  vainly  strives  to  be  implicit.  There  is,  indeed,  no  final  and  satis* 
factory  inoe  fVom  such  an  endless  internal  debate  uud  coutlict,  uittii  the 
"  heart  "  has  learned  to  speak  the  language  of  the  "  head," — i.*.,  naiil 
tbe  permanent  principles  which  underlay  and  gave  strength  to  faith  liavc 
beeu  brought  into  thu  Ugbt  of  distinct  consciouHUvsa,  and  until  it  bu 
bccu  discovered  buw  to  sop&ralc  them  from  the  accidents,  with  which  at 
fir»I  they  were  ueccauirily  idcntilicd.  The  linrd  labour  of  diNtiiigiiisb- 
ing,  in  the  traditions  of  tbe  post,  between  the  genuiuiitivc  principles,  out 
of  which  Ibc  future  must  spring,  and  those  external  forms  and  adiunct», 
which  every  day  is  making  mon^  incredible,  must  be  utKlurlaken  liy  uny 
one  who  wtnild  restore  the  broken  unity  of  man's  life.  \Vc  begin  our 
existence  under  the  shadow  and  influence  of  a  foith  which  is  given  to 
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na,  fts  it  vcrc,  ia  our  sleep  ;  bat  in  no  n(;c,  ftocl  lu  Uiii  a^e  lesa  tli&Q 
tay  other,  cau  man  poctesi  a  sjuritua]  life  aa  s  gifl  frofn  the  past  with* 
oat  rccuuquvriii;;  it  fur  biiiiscir. 

In  tbis  scu&c,  thca,  wc  can  iiuderstnud  how  Comte  wiglit  speak,  of 
tn  insurrectiou  of  the  intellif^ence  a^ust  the  heart,  whicb  must  be 
quelled  crv  tbe  norniul  state  of  bumanily  could  l>c  restored;  fnr  tbti 
would  be  onljr  noolhcr  way  of  saying  tliut,  iti  the  iiioJero  conflict  of 
faith  and  reosoa,  the  subitatitial  truth,  or  at  least  the  most  iiu])ortaDt 
truth,  bad.  up  to  Cuuitc's  owu  lime,  beea  on  the  side  of  the  fonQCTi^H 
Id  tbis  view,  the  deep  UDwilliugacss  of  those  DQuri»bed  in  the  CUriatiaafS 
or  Catholic  (nitb  to  yield  to  the  logical  battery  of  the  £iicyc]opn:dista 
was  not  merely  the  result  of  au  obscurauiist  hatred  of  light;  it  iras 
olao  to  great  part  due  to  a  more  or  leas  dctiuitc  scuac  of  the  moral,  if 
uot  the  iiiiellcctimlj  weakoesn  of  the  pnnciples  which  the  £DBycU>> 
jieedisls  niaiutsiued.  For,  while  the  insurrection  was  justified  in  ao  fir^M 
as  it  a&acrtcd  the  eloims  of  the  special  sciences,  it  was  to  be  coudcmaodrV 
in  ao  far  as  it  involved  the  denial  of  all  synthesis  whatever,  and  also 
iu  80  far  as  it  vox  blind  to  the  elcmcut^  of  troth  in  the  imperfect 
aynthcsis  of  the  i>ast.  It  thus  tcudcd  to  destroy  the  spirit  uf 
totality  and  the  aeuse  of  duty  (tetpril  d'aaembU  et  te  senimvnt  du 
devoir).*  It  practically  denied  the  existence  of  any  unirenal  principle 
which  eould  conucct  the  different  ports  of  kauwledge  with  each  other, 
of  uuy  general  aim  which  could  gire  uuity  to  the  life  cpf  maa.  Itai 
analytic  spirit  was  fatal,  not  ouly  to  the  tictioos  of  theology,  but  also 
to  that  growing  couscioiutness  of  tlie  solidarity  of  meo  of  wbiclt 
theology  hud  Iwca  the  accidcutad  emhodimeut.  jlie  reluclauce  of  reli- 
gious miD  to  admitthc  cIbJdib  of  what  appeared  to  be,  and,  indeed,  to  a 
certain  extent  was,  light,  waa  tliuB  due  to  a  more  or  less  distinct  per- 
eeptiou  that  their  onn  creed,  amid  all  its  partial  errors,  coutaiucd  a 
central  truth  more  important  than  all  the  partial  truths  of  science. 
In  clioging  to  the  past  they  were  pre»erviDg  tlie  germ  of  tite  future, 
and  tlic  final  victory  of  science  could  uot  come  uulil  this  gorm  had 
been  diacugagcd  from  the  husk  of  eupcnititioQ  under  which  it  was 
hidden.  Till  that  vras  done,  the  logic  of  the  heart  in  clinging  to  ita 
aupentilioos  was  better  than  the  logic  of  the  bead  iu  rcbcUiug  against 
them.  In  other  words,  the  imphcic  reason  of  Hsith  nas  wiser  than  the 
explicit  rcaaun  of  scicucc. 

But  this  ia  not  all  that  C<Mnte  meaua.     For  him  the  appeal  to  thaJ 
heart  ia  not  merely  the  appeal  to  feelings  nndtutuitions,  which  are  tl>sj 
result  of  tlie  past  dcvclupmcut  of  human  intcUigcuoe,  aud  esjioeiBlly  of' 
the  lung  diM*Jpliuo  by  which  the  Christian  Church  has  moulded  the 
modoni  spirit ;  it  is  au  appeal  to  the  altruistic  afiections  as  orginal  or 
"innate"  tendvnt;ies  in  oiru  which  arc  altogether  indcpcudcot  of  his 
intelligence.     It  is  uot  that  the  reason  of  man  often  speaks  through 
bia  feelings,  but  that  feeling  aud  reason  have  in  themselves  diflcrent,  audaj 
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ereu  it  ma.j  be  Dpitoeitc,  Toicea.  la  this  uidbo,  the  attempt  has  orccn 
bcea  made  id  taodera  times  to  stop  tl>e  iavaslons  of  critical  relcctiou 
b;  »ettiij|;  up  thir  bi-iirt  u  sa  iudcpcudcut  autUonty.  From  the 
liUtJicran  theologian  nho  aaitl,  "  Pectut  Ihtofogum  facit"  down  to  Mr. 
T^Qnjrsoa  who  declucs  tliaC  whenever  he  heard  "  the   voice — Beliere 


no  more 


"  A  munth  vrithii  tho  \\m^  wonlil  molt 
The  ttaetiug  tmuiti'l  oald«r  ptr^ 
Anil  liko  ■  pun  in  vtrktli,  tUo  bitart 
Slom)  up  uhI  MMWoml,  '  I  bftvo  felt;  * " 

appcftla  hare  comtjintly  been  made  to  the  rvcliugs  to  resist  the  intrasioa 
ot'  doubt.  Such  appeals,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  lu  otlicrwiiw 
thau  provi*ioiial  and  uelf-dcfciwive.  "  The  heart  kuowcth  its  own 
bittcrueis,  luid  a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  its  juy;"  but 
joat  for  thAt  reason  it  has  do  geaeral  cgutcnt  or  independent  autboritj 
of  it>  own.  Whether  the  "1  foci  it"  mean  little  or  muohj  dcpcndt 
upon  tho  individual  who  uttent  it.  It  may  be  the  conrentrated 
cxprcnion  of  a  Ion;  life  of  culture  and  discipline,  or  it  may  \k  tlte 
load  but  empty  voice  of  antraincd  pawiioQ  iind  prejudice.  The  "un- 
prored  assertions  of  the  wise  and  eiperieuced,"  as  Aristotle  tell*  as, 
haTD  great  valao,  especially  in  ethical  matters;  but  it  is  not  hccause 
ihej  are  unproved  a«ertions,  but  because  we  otherwise  kaov  that  the 
■peakera  arc  wise  and  experienced.  To  appeal  to  the  heart  in  general, 
without  saying  "  who^  beartj"  either  meanii  nothing,  or  it  means  on 
appeal  to  the  natural  man — uc,  man  tw  he  It  before  be  has 
been  sophisticated  by  culture  nnd  experience ;  but  of  the  natural 
man,  in  this  aenae,  nothing  can  be  said.  The  further  we  go  buck  in 
the  history  of  the  individual  or  the  race  the  more  imperfect  does 
their  uttGranoe  or  manifvntation  become  ;  and  when  wc  reach  the 
bcgioaiog,  we  Bod  that  thora  is  no  uiauifcstation  or  utterance  at  alL 
The  natural  man  of  Bousscao  was  simply  an  ideal  creatioa,  iuspired 
with  that  intense  aud  even  morbid  uoiisciouiineas  of  self,  and  that  fixed 
resolve  to  submit  to  do  cstcmal  law,  which  were  characteristic  of 
Bdusseaa  himself,  and  which  in  him  were  the  last  product  and 
quintessence  of  the  iitdividunliftm  of  the  ci);htcoDth  century.  The 
timplidty  of  this  ideal  figure  was  not  tbc  first  simplicity  of  nature, 
but  the  simplicity  of  a  spirit  which  bas  returned  upon  itself  and 
asserted  itself  against  the  world  ;  u  kind  of  simplicity  which  never 
existed,  at  least  in  the  same  form,  before  the  ccreat  Protestant  revolt- 
Hie  nnhistorical  character  of  this  idea  becomes  doubly  evident  wbcn 
WW  find  that,  as  time  goes  on,  aud  the  spirit  of  tbc  ago  alters,  tbc 
qnoJities  of  the  natural  mau  are  also  changed.  To  St.  Simou  aud 
Fourier,  as  to  Rousieau,  man  is  good  by  nature,  and  it  is  bad  institu- 
tiona  ax  bad  external  inOucuccs  which  arc  the  source  of  all  the  ills  that 
flesb  is  heir  to.  But  while  with  the  latter  the  uatnrul  lusu  is  a 
KJitary,  whose  chief  good  lies  in  the  preservation  of  his  iudepcudciioe, 
vtib  the  former  be  is  essentially  social,  and  what  is. wanted  fur  his 
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porrectiou  and  happinem  id  only  to  contrive  sn  ontvard  orgaaizatioo  in 
wbicli  Ilia  sociul  sympalbicfl  Bball  have  free  play.  Comte,  m  we 
might  P-xpcct,  rises  above  these  imperfect  tlic-oricii,  in  so  far  aa  he 
refiiMC*  to  Kttribute  all  the  evils  of  humanity  to  its  external  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  does  not  get  rid  of  the  ciscntial  error  which  wt  com- 
moD  to  them  all,  the  error  of  Kcckiag  for  the  cxplauation  of  the  higher 
life  of  humanity  in  the  feelings  of  the  natural  man — feelingH  nhich 
are  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  and  which 
BQppIv  nil  the  po»ilile  motives  for  that  exercise.  There  are,  in  his 
Tiew,  two  8et4  of  "  innate"  feeliu^  or  desires,  bctvccu  which  man's 
life  is  divided — the  cgoistie  and  the  altruistic  tendencies,  each  separate 
from  the  uthent  as  well  m  from  the  intelligence,  and  having  its 
"  orgau"  in  a  eeparate  pari  of  the  brain.  The  egoistic  feelings  at 
firat  exist  in  man  in  far  greater  strcDgth  than  the  altmistic;  but  hj 
the  reaction  of  circumstances,  and  the  influence  of  men  upon  eadi 
other,  the  latter  have  iu  the  put  gradually  attained  to  greater  power; 
and  it  is  tbc  idc«l  of  the  future  to  make  their  victory  complete.  Mean- 
while, the  intelligence  is  necessarily  the  iuatrument  of  desire,  and 
its  highest  guod  is  to  be  the  iu»lrumcut  of  allruixtic  as  opposed  to 
egoistic  desire.  For  it  has  at  best  only  a  choice  of  musters,  and 
the  emaiicipatioD  of  the  intclligeDce  from  the  heart  could  mean 
ouly  its  becoming  a  slave  of  personal  vanity.  Comte's  appeal,  there- 
fore, is  still  to  tbc  natural  mauj  or  rather  to  one  cletncDt  in  him,  which, 
however,  as  Xw  turk nuwledges,  is  never  so  weak  sis  it  is  in  man'* 
earliest  or  moat  natural  state. 

'llie  psychology  implied  iu  this  theory  is  substantially  that  wbicb 
found  ila  fultcfttexpreasiuu  iiiHtime's Treatise  on  Humao  Nature.  Hume, 
with  that  tendency  to  bring  things  to  a  distinct  issue  wliieh  is 
his  heat  characteristic,  declares  boldly  that  "reason  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  tbc  slave  of  the  passiouti,  and  can  never  pretend  to  any  other  ofBce 
than  to  ttorvc  and  obey  them/'  llic  passions  or  desires  arc  tcudenciet 
of  a  defiuile  character  which  exist  in  man  from  the  first;  tlie  awaking 
iutcUigcuce  cuuuot  add  to  their  number,  oi  (ttBenCiaUycluiugc  their  nature. 
It  can  only  take  account  of  what  they  are,  and  calculate  how  best  to-^ 
satisfy  them.  "  We  speak  not  strictly  and  philosophically  when  w>^| 
talk  of  the  combat  of  reason  and  pas»iou,"  for  reason  in  itself  deter- 
mines the  true  and  false,  but  it  seta  nothing  before  us  as  an  cud  to  be 
pursued  and  avoiiled.  It  docs  not  con-stitute  or  transform  the  desires, 
irhicb  arc  gi?cu  nlt-ogcthcr  upart  fmm  it,  and  the  will  a  but  the 
strongest  desire.  When  wc  say  that  reason  controU  the  passions  what 
we  mean  is  simply  that  n  strong  but  calm  tendency  of  our  nntnre,  which 
has  reference  to  some  rtmute  object,  overcomes  some  violent  impulse 
towards  a  present  delight;  but  for  intelligence,  in  the  strict  cense  of 
the  word,  to  war  with  passion  is  a  simple  impo«tibility. 

The  modifieatioDs  wliicb  Conitc  makes  iu   this  view  of  motive  ain 
comparatively  triSing,      He  does  uot,  indeed,  like  Uumc,  call  reasoa 
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the  «]avc  of  Ibe  pMsiona ;  rnthcr  he  sayv  that  "  fapril  doit  fitre  U 
mitiutre  du  eoeur,  maisjamaif  son  etrlare;"  but  thin  ohange  of  lunguige 
does  not  involve  auy  iniportaiit  moditication  of  Hume's  theory.  The 
intelligence  has  to  give  to  the  heart  all  kinds  of  informatioti  nboiit  the 
objects  through  which  it  tasiy  find  luttisfaction,  but  after  all  the  end  iraelf 
bu  to  be  determiiietl  solely  by  feeling  aud  desire,  (u  Comte's  langai^ 
the  iutcllect  is  a  "slarc,"  whcu  thcolugy  makes  it  ackuowlcdge  the 
existence  of  au])ernatur>l  beings  who  am  ugrceablc  to  our  dasircs,  but 
wbo  bare  do  reality  as  objects  of  cxporieucc ;  it  is  a  "  master,"  when  it 
puntucB  its  inquiries  iuto  the  phoDomcua  of  the  objective  world,  ut  the 
bidding  of  au  errant  curioaity,  iritliout  reference  to  tlie  woll-boing  of 
man ;  it  is  in  its  true  place  as  a  "  servuiit"  when  it  studies  the 
objective  vorld  freely,  but  only  with  rcfcrcnec  tu  the  end  fixed  fur 
it  by  the  aSecttoiia.  "  L'univem  doit  iire  ftudii  rum  pour  lui-m^me, 
■MOM  fiovr  I'hommr,  oh  plutSt  pony  {'humanity ;"  and  this,  Cointc 
tUakn,  will  not  be  done  if  the  inletligenee  be  left  to  itself,  but 
only  if  it  be  nja<le  Bubordinate  to  tlie  heart.  To  aay,  therefore, 
that  the  intcUigcDCc  is  not  to  be  a  slave  but  a  ftcrr&nt,  imjilics  merely 
that  it  is  to  be  left  free  to  collect  information  about  the  meauN  of 
•atisfyiog  the  desires,  without  having  its  judgmeiil  antidp»ted  by  the 
iina^nation  or  the  heart;  but  that,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  must  keep 
strictly  to  its  position  an  an  instrument  to  an  end  oat  of  itself.  Fur  if 
it  once  emaQcipalcs  itself  from  the  yoke  of  feeling,  it  soon  l>ccomcs  alto- 
gether lawless,  and  disperses  its  efforts  in  every  direction  iu  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  a  vain  curiosity.  The  intelligence,  as  the  scholastic  theolo- 
gians Buid,  is  in  itself,  or  when  left  to  itncif,  a  source  of  nuarchy  aod 
confasioo ;  it  must  be,   not  indeed  tlie  arrva,  but  the  anciUa  fifU-i,  or  it 

Ifcata  its  own  endii.  The  intellectual  life,  as  such,  is  an  uusoninl,  even 
elfish  existence  ;  for,  as  reason  is  guided  by  no  definite  objective  aim 
erivcd  from  itself,  it  must  find  its  real  motive  in  the  satisfaction  of 
pcnoual  vanity  nod  svlf-couccit,  whenever  it  is  not  mibjecled  to  the  yoke 
of  ifae  altruistic  aOections. 

'Pliis  theory  (which,  as  we  shall  sec,  underlies  Comte's  whole  ooncep- 
liou  of  history)  suggests  two  questions.  It  leads  us  to  nnk,  in  the  6r»t 
place,  whether  the  tendencies  of  the  intellectual  life  are  thus  disjiersive 
and  opposed  to  tlie  social  tendencies  ?  uuil,  secondly,  whether  the  wcial 
tendencies  in  the  form  which  they  take  with  man,  arc  not  necessarily 
deterinincd  to  be  what  they  are  by  his  iitlelligence?  The  former  qnea* 
tkm  really  resolves  itself  into  auotbcr :  U  the  intelligence  of  man  a  mere 
fortoal  power  of  apprehending  what  is  presented  to  it  from  wilHout,  so 
that  when  it  la  left  to  it»elf  it  must  lose  itself  iu  the  infinite  multiplicity 
of  individual  objects  in  the  eslerual  world  ?  or  does  it  carry  with  it  any 
synthetic  principle,  any  idea  of  the  whole,  to  which  it  uccessartly  and 
inevitably  necks  to  bring  back  the  difference  of  things  ?  Against 
C(Mute*a  assertion  tliat  the  natural  tL-udciicy  of  the  intelligence  is  to  lose 
itself  in  difltarcucc  without  end,  we  might  quote  the  well-kuowu  aaying 
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of  Bacon,  tliat  the  ttndeiicy  or  tlie  "  mteiteciua  tibi  prrmittit^'  U  rtthtr 
towurds  a  prcciaturi:  Hyotticsis.  "  Inieilcdu*  kumanu*  vx  pr</prietate 
sua  Jacile  sajguHil  majorem  ordintm  et  xquaUtalem  in  nbua  {ftutm 
wuxnil.'*  Surely,  if  vrc  uiay  speak  of  leuileauea  of  tlie  iiitcllccliuil  life 
u  st'imrnted  firom  Ibe  lifo  of  feeling,  tlio  teudcucy  to  unity  aad  tlui. 
universal  belongs  to  it  quite  m  much  as  the  tendency  tu  ilifTcrfioce  uul 
the  particular ;  just  as  in  the  life  of  feeliD^  the  tendency  to  iaolation 
«iid  itclf-usscrtiou  against  others  ia  combined  with  tins  tendency  to 
society  and  ntiion  nitli  othcn>.  From  the  first  moment  of  intellectual 
lifft  the  world  ia  tu  us  a  unity ;  xulyectwelg  a  oinity,  a»  all  its  varied 
pheuotacua  arc  gathered  U|)  in  the  oon»cioiuoes«  of  one  aclf,  aud  oiy'tc- 
tiveitf  a  unity,  as  cvory  object  and  event  is  definitely  placed  in  relatiou 
to  the  other  objeets  and  evcuts  iu  one  space  and  cue  time.  The 
development  of  knowledge  'a,  do  doubt,  the  continual  dctcetioa  of  ticfr 
dlfTcreocea  ami  dlvliitctiuus  in  things,  but  the  ptieno<nena  which  arc  di«- 
tingnishetl  from  olhc-r  pheaoinena  are  al  the  same  time  put  in  relation  to 
tUcia.  Nor  cau  the  intclligeuoc  lind  cooiplcto  sstisfoetioQ  until  this  rchitwn 
ift  discovered  to  he  necessary,  aud  tlius  dilfurcuce  pusses  into  nnily  again. 
Individual  minds,  indeed,  may  bo  more  of  the  Aristotcliau,  or  more  of  the 
Phitouist,  order,  may  tend  more  to  divide  what  at  first  is  presented  as 
uuity,  or  to  unite  wluit  at  first  is  pn-wutcd  asdiffereaoc-  But  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  cither  tendency  as  helougiug  tothc  intelligence  in  itsclf,»ince  it  ia 
utterly  bcyoud,  or  rallier  betieatli,  tlie  powers  of  thought  to  couceivc  cither 
of  au  uudilTurculiulcd  unity,  or  of  a  uhnos  of  dilTcrcDCCs  without  some  kind 
of  relation.  Bescendiug  to  particular*,  wc  may  briug  Comte  as  a  witucaa 
igaintt  hitUMlf;  for  while  be  declares  that  the  bcieoces  which  deal  with  the 
iDorgauic  world  are  mainly  analytic  in  their  tendencies,  he  at  the  same 
time  maintains  that  the  scteuoca  of  Biology  aud,  iitill  more,  of  Sociology 
and  MoraU,  ore  syuclietic,  since  they  deal  with  objects  in  which  the 
whole  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  or  resultant  of  the  parts,  but  lu  which 
rather  the  parts  cau  he  uuderatood  only  iu  aud  through  the  whole. 
Hence  it  ivould  seem  that  the  dispersive  tendcocics  of  scieuoc  nre  coa- 
Gued  to  lower  steps  of  the  scicntitic  acale  ;  and  that  Uic  final  ttcieoce 
{as  was  shown  more  particuhu'ly  in  a  previous  article)  admits  and  occ«»- . 
siUte*  a  synthesis,  uhich  is  not  merely  subjective,  but  also  objective. 
For  Comte  dues  not  hold  that  we  are  to  regard  other  men  merely  as 
means,  or  to  seek  to  understand  tbcm  only  »o  far  as  is  ncccaaary  for  tUa 
gmtificatiou  of  aouie  desire  in  ourselves  as  iudividuaU.  Vr'e  ore,  on  the 
ouutrury,  to  seek  to  know  man  in  and  for  himiielf ;  aud  when  we  do  so 
know  him,  wo  find  that  he  is  esaeuiially  social,  and  tliat  the  )udividu«l| 
as  such,  is  a  mere  "  fiction  of  the  mctapbysicians."  Here,  again,  there- 
fore, we  find  that  Comtc's  system  ends  in  a  compromise  between  opposite 
teudeucics  of  thought,  ilia  aubjeclive  syntheus  proved  after  all  to  Im 
objuclive,  at  least  so  far  as  mankind  were  concerned  \  und  tu  like  Riauoer 
bis  opposition  of  the  inlclloet  to  tbc  heart  turus  out  to  be  only  partial ;  for 
when  the  inteiUgeuce  u  directed  to  psychology  aud  sociology,  it  gif cs  us 
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un  idea  of  butDntiitT,  aooonliog  to  wkicli  all  tueit  arc  "  mcmlKrs  one  of 
aoother."  TLe  warhre  of  the  heart  and  tbe  intelligeoca  Llius  resolves 
itsoir  iato  another  ciprcs-siou  of  that  diiatism  bctwccQ  tbe  -world  and 
auLO,  which  irv.  found  to  be  au  c^MCutial  charactcriatic  of  Cumtc's 
•ysten. 

Thi:  second  qaestiou — vhcthnr  the  altruistic  alTr^ioaa  of  man  do 
uot  impijr,  or  am  nut  neccitsitril}'  coaiicclcd  with,  tho  dordlopuicot  of 
hii  reMOn  or  seir-oausoiousness — is  even  more  importaot  Comto, 
like  Hume,  took  all  tbe  desire*,  higher  and  loirer,  as  tendencies  given 
apart  frout  the  reaaou,  wbieh  cuu  only  devise  tbe  n)can«  of  xatlsfyin^ 
tbeio,  and  is,  tbcreforo,  necessarily  tbeir  servant.  Ueason  itaelf  on  this 
ricir  cl'jcs  not  esaentially  affect  the  character  of  those  tendencies  which 
it  o\iey:  "  Cttpidilas  at  appciUiu  cum  eftuiiern  conscientia,"  said 
Spinoza,  and  he  then  vent  on  to  apeak  a»  if  tbe  "  coiueiealia"  oiado  no 
chaoge  in  the  chancier  of  the  "  apptlittta."  But  if  vrc  think  of  appe- 
tilc»  or  deairea — same  of  them  tcndin*  to  tlic  good  of  the  individual, 
otfaersilo  the  good  of  the  apeciea — as  existing  ia  an  animal  which  ia 
not  conscious  of  a  self,  these  appetites  wilt  neither  b«  g^lSvh  uor 
onaelfiah  iii  the  sense  iu  whii^h  wc  apply  these  terms  to  man. 
Where  there  is  no  ego  there  can  be  no  alter  ego,  and  therefore 
neither  cpoum  nor  altraiam.  The  idea  of  the  «<;if  as  a  permanent 
miity  to  which  all  the  diUcrcnt  tendencies  arc  referred,  and  the 
rite  in  coDicqaeiice  of  a  oeir  desire  of  pleasure,  diitioct  from  tUo 
desires  of  particular  objcctx,  am  eaaeutial  to  eifuiam.  The  idea  of  an 
alter — ey,  t-e-,  of  a  community  with  others  which  mnkca  their  ^interests 
our  ovo,  and  bcuec  the  rise  of  a  lore  for  them,— which  is  uot  merely 
dislutercatcd  as  the  amiaal  appclitea  are  di»intere-ited,  because  thtry 
tend  directly  to  tlicir  objeets  without  any  thought  of  self,  bnt  disin- 
terested iu  the  oensc  thnt  the  thought  of  self  is  conijucrcd  or  absorbed, 
is  eaeeatial  to  altruiam.  Eaeh  of  these  teudenciei  may  in  its  matter, 
or  rather  in  its  first  matter,  eoiacidc  with  the  appetites ;  ricwcd  from 
the  outside,  tJicy  may  acorn  to  be  nothing  higher  than  hunger  or  thirst, 
or  sexual  or  parental  impulse,  but  their  form  is  different.  They  are 
changed  os  by  a  cbemteol  sulveut,  which  dissolves  nad  renews  them ; 
nay,  as  by  a  new  principle  of  life,  wlioie  first  transformation  of  thorn  is 
nothing  but  tbe  begtuuiug  of  a  series  of  traosformatious  both  of  tbeir 
■natter  and  tlicir  form  ;  so  that,  iu  the  end,  the  simple  direct  tcudenoy  to 
an  object — tlie  uneasiness  which  sought  its  aire  without  reflection  cither 
upon  iteclf  or  upon  anytbiug  cl»u — bccum(^ehan{(ed,uatheoucst(lo,  into 
a  gigantic  a  Ribitiuu  and  greed,  which  would  make  the  whole  world  tributary 
to  the  Itiat  of  the  indiridna),  and,  on  the  other,  into  a  lore  of  humanity 
in  which  self-love  ia  aUo^cthcr  transcended  or  absorbed.  Neither  of 
these,  however,  nor  auy  lower  form  of  cither,  is  in  such  wise  cxitrmd 
to  reaaoti,  that  wo  can  talk  of  tliem  as  determining  it  to  an  end  which 
is  not  its  o»u.  Both  are  aiuipLy  the  cxtvesMon  iu  feeling  of  that  essen-' 
tial  uppositiuQ  of  tbe  self  to  the  not  self,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
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csseutial  unity  of  tlie  self  wiUi  the  not  iiclf,  wlii'ch  sre  the  two  opposite, 
but  complementary,  upect*  of  the  life  of  reaMn.  And  the  {wo- 
gre)t!«ivc  triumph  of  altruism  oTcr  egoism,  which  coustitates  the 
muml  Bignifi(!auce  of  histoiy,  is  only  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
an  individoal,  who  is  also  a  conscious  self,  cannot  find  his  hAppiDoas* 
in  his  own  iodiridual  life,  but  only  in  the  life  of  the  whole  to  which  he 
belongs.  A  selfish  life  is  for  him  a  contrndictioD.  It  is  a  life  in  which  he  is 
at  war  with  bimself  as  well  ss  with  otlicnt,  for  it  is  the  life  of  a  bcdug  who, 
though  Gsscotiall;  social,  trica  to  tiud  satisfaction  in  a  pcrsoual  or  to- 
dindaal  fcood.  The  "  intclIlgi>iioe"  oiu)  the  "heart''  equally  coiidenan  such 
a  life;  it  is  not  only  a  crirae  but  a  blunder.  For  a  spiritual  being  as  M.ch 
is  one  who  can  only  save  bis  life  by  losing  it  in  a  wider  life,  one  who  must 
die  tobiniM-lf  in  urder  that  he  inny  live.  In  the  progrevs  of  mnn'ti  spirit, 
therefore,  there  is  no  necessary  or  posdble  schism  between  tbc  two 
parts  of  his  being;  but,  on  the  contrnry,  the  development  of  each  is 
implied  ill  the  development  uf  the  uthcr.  It  is  the  mure  comprehen' 
sive  idea,  as  well  as  the  higher  socdal  purpose,  which  always  triumphs ; 
and  if  what  is  called  intellectual  culture  sometimes  necniB  to  have  the 
womc,  it  ik  beenuKC  it  is  a  superficial  ur  formul  culturej  and  does  not 
really  represent  the  meet  comprcbensive  idea. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  that  the  opposition  of  the  heart  to  ttui 
iutelligeuee  h  Comic's  key  to  ihc  whole  history  of  the  past,  especially 
in  relation  to  religion.  Theology  is  to  bim  a  system  growing  oat  ol 
a  natural,  though  purtiully  erroneous,  Lyputhosis,  a  hypothesis  which  in 
its  6nt  appearance  waH  well  suited  to  rJtcitc  the  nnsecut  intelligence  and 
satisfy  the  primary  aJTectious  of  man,  hut  wbidi,  in  its  further  develt^' 
ment,  tended  to  secure  moral  and  social  euds  at  the  cipeuse  of  tmth, 
and  became  mure  and  mon:  irrational  an  it  became  more  and  mure 
useful.  Fotichismj  tlic  first  religion,  was  the  »|x>iitiuieous  result  of 
man's  primitive  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  likeness  of  all  thin;^  to 
himself.  It  is  "  less  distant  from  Fositirity"  titan  any  olbcr  sort  of 
theology,*  for  ita  error  is  only  tliat  it  supposes  tlic  existence  of  Ufe 
wherever  it  finds  activity — an  error  which  can  "  easily  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  rerificatioa"  and  corrected.  "  Wo  can  show  It  to  be  an  error, 
and  so  get  rid  of  it."  But  Polytheism,  seeking  for  greater  generality, 
refers  phenomena  to  beings  who  arc  not  identified  with  them,  to 
"  indirect  wills  belonging  to  beings  purely  icisginary,"  whose 
"  cxistenoc  can  no  more  be  decisively  disproved  than  it  cau  be  demon- 

Rtrated."  Kurtlicr,  I'ulythcisin  extended  to  the  order  of  man's  life  that 
kind  of  Gxplaoattuu  which  Fi'tiehisini  ueeeftMtrily  eonfinnl  to  nature, 
because  the  latter  sought  to  explaiu  everylhiug  by  man.  and  never  thought 
of  man  himself  as  requiring  cxplanatioD.  But  this,  while  it  had  the 
advantage  of  bringing  human  life  within  the  domnin  of  spei^ulation,  at 
tbc  same  time  reduced  theology  into  a  palpable  instance  of  reasoning 
in  a  circle.      Fbr  "  humanity  cannot   logitimatoly  be   included  ID   t^.. 
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syntlieai*  of  causes,  from  tbe  very  fflct  that  its  type  is  fouud  in  maa."* 
Last  of  ali  came  MoDOthcism,  concentrating  atill  farther  the  theological 
explnnation  of  tbe  onivene,  but  rendering  it  ntill  more  incoheient  and 
irrnliouBl,  for  "  the  cuoceptiou  of  u  single  Uod  involves  a  type  of  absolute 
perfection  complete  in  each  of  the  three  aspects  of  bnmaii  nature, 
aiFeetion,  thonjtht,  and  action.  Now  auch  a  conception  nnaroidably 
oontradicu  itticlf,  for  either  this  all-powerful  Being  must  be  ioferiur  tu 
ourselves,  morally  or  iatcllcctuatly,  or  else  the  world  which  he  created 
must  be  free  from  those  radical  imperfections  wbichj  lu  spite  of 
Monotheistic  sophistry,  have  been  always  but  too  cridcnt.  And  eruu 
were  this  second  altcmatire  admissible,  there  would  remain  a  yet 
deeper  iuconsiiitency.  Man's  moral  and  mcutal  faculties  have  for  llieir 
object  to  sabscrve  practical  necessities,  but  an  omnipotent  Being  can 
bftve  BO  occasion  cither  for  wisdom  or  for  goodncs9."t 

What  reconciles  mankind^and  e9]>eciaUy  the  lenders  of  maiikindjtu  these 
intellectually  unsatisfactory  conocptions  of  God,  is  their  practical  value 
in  extettding  and  strengthening  the  social  bond.  Polytheism  was  superior 
to  FctichtKm,  bccntise  it  lent  ibiclf  to  tho  formation  of  that  wider  com- 
mtinity,  which  we  call  the  State,  whereas  Fctichism  tended  rather  to 
confine  the  sympathies  of  men  to  the  narrower  limits  of  the  family. 
And  MoDOtbeism  was  the  occe«*ary  basis  of  that  still  wider  society 
which  binds  men  to  each  other  simply  ta  mcD,  and  apart  from  any 
special  tics  of  blood  or  language.  This  at  least  was  the  cose  so  long 
■8  the  tnitb  of  the  unity  of  humauity  bad  nut  yet  assumed  a  acicotilic 
form,  and  therefore  still  needed  an  external  support.  But  when  the 
scieDces  of  sociology  and  morals  arii^e,  this  external  scaRblding  ceases 
to  be  necessary,  and  must  even  become  injurious,  as,  indeed,  Theology 
was  from  the  first  impeifectly  adapted  to  tbe  social  cud  it  was  made  to 
nbserre. 

This  last  point  deserves  special  attention.  According  to  Comtc, 
Theology,  aud  above  all  Monotheistic  Theology,  is  a  system  whose 
direct  ii^flucuce  is  alt<^ther  unfavourable  to  the  social  tendencies, 
although  indirectly,  by  tbe  coune  of  history,  and  through  the  wise 
modificationa  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  tbe  leaders  and  teachers 
of  mankind,  it  has  become  the  main  instrument  in  developing  altruism. 
The  increasing  generality  of  theological  belief,  indeed,  was  a  necessary 
conditioo  of  tbe  establishment  of  social  unity ;  but,  by  dircctiog  the 
^cs  of  men  not  to  thenuclve«,  but  to  Hii^ieriiatural  beingtt,  by  nutking 
the  event  of  life  turn  on  the  favour  or  disfavour  of  such  beings,  rather 
than  on  the  social  action  and  reaction  of  men  npon  each  othcr>  and  by 
redadng  thix  world  into  a  secondary  position,  so  that  its  concerns  were 
subordinated  to  those  of  another  world.  Theology  tended  to  dissolve 
rather  than  to  knit  closer  the  bonds  of  society.  The  relation  of  the 
individual  to  Uod  iwlated  him  from  his  ffllou-s.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  with  the  Cbristiaa  form  of  Moootlieism,  with  its  tremendous  future 
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rewards  and  pcnnlti<:s,  nad  the  direct  rclatkni  which  it  tistnhtixticil 
between  the  »oul  of  tlic  individual  and  the  inBaite  Being.  "The  inime- 
diatc  effect  of  puttiug  personal  saLvntJon  iu  the  foremost  place  was  ta 
create  at)  uuparallcird  NclfiNhncss,  a  sclfishiicsa  rciidering  all  aocnat 
iiillucnces  ougatory,  and  thus  tctuliug  to  dissolve  public  life."*  "THe 
Christian  type  of  life  was  ucvcr  fuUy  realized  except  hy  tlic  bfirtnita 
of  the  Thchaid,"  who,  "by  narrowing  their  wants  to  the  lowest  itandord,' 
were  able  to  conceiitrato  their  thoughu  vrilhont  remorse  or  distradion 
on  the  attainment  of  salvation/'t  What  else,  indeed,  but  cgtMsmconld 
be  awakened  by  the  worship  of  &  God  wbt>  is  himself  the  aupremc  ly[ie 
of  egoism?  For  "  the  desirca  of  an  omiiiputeut  Being,  betug  gratifisdi 
as  aooa  as  formed,  cnn  conaiat  in  nofhiag  but  pure  caprices.  Ilicro  can 
bo  DO  appreciable  motive  cither  from  within  or  from  without.  And 
abovu  all,  these  pure  caprices  must  of  necessity  be  purely  personal ;  aci 
that  tbc  motaphysical  formula^  To  lire  in  self  for  self,  would  be  alike 
applicable  to  the  two  extreme  grades  of  the  vital  scale.  The  type 
of  divinity  thus  approximates  to  the  lowcal  ntage  of  aoimality,  the  onljr 
shape  iu  which  life  is  purely  individual,  bccauac  it  is  reduced  tu  the  ona 
function  of  nutritian."J  The  natural  reault  of  anch  a  religion  waa,  thertt- 1 
fore,  to  discourage  the  altruistic  affections,  aod,  indecdj  Motiotheism  haa' 
syBtcmatically  di;»icd  that  sudi  aflcctiona  form  port  of  the  nature  of  man. ; 
Tbe  alchemy  wbic^h,  uccortUiig  to  Comte,  torned  thia  poison  into  ma ' 
elixir  vitse,  was  found  in  the  altruistic  aOeclious  of  the  teachers  of  mnu- 
kiud,  which  led  them  to  limit  and  modify  the  doctrine  they  taught,  so  as 
to  Kiibscrve  man's  moral  improvcracnt.  This,  tiowever,  would  uot  have 
been  fiuBicient,  if  these  teachers  had  not  at  an  early  pcricMl  ceased  to  be 
R  theocracy,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  practical  gOTcrnmeDt  of  mankind 
had  not  been  wrestMl  from  llicir  hand  by  tlie  military  clasaoa,  Hy  this 
chaoge,  which  contained  in  itself  the  germ  of  the  separation  of  the 
Cliorch  from  the  State,  of  theory  from  practice,  of  counsel  from  com- 
ntand,  the  pnc»t«,  proiihcts,  or  ptiilo«oplien<j  who  were  the  intellectual 
landers  of  men,  were  reduced  tu  that  position  of  subordination  iu  which 
alone  they  can  concentrate  their  attention  npon  their  proper  work. 
For  the  iuflucnco  of  the  intellect,  like  those  of  the  oAi-ctione,  most  be 
indirect  if  they  arc  to  be  pure.  "  No  power,  especially  if  it  be 
theological,  cares  bi  modify  (be  will,  nnlesa  it  finds  il»elf  powerless  to 
control  actiou."^  But  when  the  theoretic  cUas  were  tuburdiuatod  to 
the  practical  class,  they  hccumc  the  natural  allirB  of  the  womcu,  and, 
like  them,  had  to  sulntitutc  counsel  for  comnmnd.  At  first,  indeed, 
their  subjcctioa  was  too  abvoluLc,  for  the  niiliiary  aristocracies  of  Greece 
and  Rome  did  not  leave  to  tlic  priesthoMl  snfliicient  independence,  or  at 
least  snfSctcnt  nuUiority,  to  permit  even  of  counsel.  But  with  the  rise 
of  Catholic  Monotheism,  supported  aa  it  was  by  a  new  rerelation  baaed 
upon  an  incarnation  of  God,  the  sepanition  of  Church  and  State  »u 
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definitely  intablislioct,  and    tbe   intellectual  life  was  put  in  its  proper 
rclatiou  to  the  life  of  actioo. 

Tbe'con«e<]uence  »  tliat    tlic  theological    jmoxtliooil    liitre  voutiniinllf 

aoiif;Iit  to  tonnt<^ract  the  natural  iDtlucnces  of  their  theological  doctriiiea  by 

making  additioD!!  nliich  were  iacoruistcnt  with  its  "  absolatc  "  principle, 

but  whicli  rendered  it  better  fitted  for  tlic   piir|>o»e  of  binding  men 

together.     This  wax  especially  the  case  under  Monotbeiaiii,  where,  as  wo 

have  aeCD,  »ucfa  counteraction  was  most  necesiary.     •From  thi*  source 

arOK  A  nertea  ofsuppleuicutary  doctriues,  ^uucrally  tending  tu  conocct 

God  with  mail,  and  men  with  each  other.      St.  Paul.  "  the  real  founder 

of  Christianity,"   took   the  first  step  in  reducing  Monotbeiam  into  a 

•bape  io  which  it    could  act  aa    an    "on;anic"    doctrine,    aud    his 

mceessors  followed  steadily  i»  the   same  path.      If  the  omnipotoDCc  of 

God  niaod  him  obovo  all  human  RyiTip«tby,   and  tended  to  destroy 

htfmAn  «ym|MJlIiy    in    his  worshippcia,    the  doctrinea  of   the  Trinity 

and  the  luearDstion  k^biq  brought  him  near  to  them,  and  taught  them 

to  reverence  a  homnnity  which  wa«  thus  raised  into  tinity  with  God* 

In  the  Feail  of  ihc  Kucharisl  all  men  celebrated  aud  enjoyed  their 

unity  with   this  exalted  and  deiHcil  humanity.     The  same  infiucoee,  iu 

ita  further  dn'elopmcDt,  ted  to  tlic  adoration  of  the  tainta,  and  above 

sU  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  in  n-hom  ChriTitian  dcTotiou  really  wonhippcd 

humanity,  in  its  simplest  and  tcndcrcst  aDcctioiis,     Finally,  if  beocvolcut 

aympetliiea  were  deuie<l  to  nature,  St,  Paul  found  n  place  for  theiu  by 

attributing  them  to  f;raoe,"  which  Thnmaail  Rempia  nilmirably  defineaag 

the  equivalent  of  love — ffralia  ticedHectio — divine  iiispiratiou  being  Bob- 

Btituted  for   human  impidse."*      And  the  struggle  bctwecu  egoism  ood 

altnitsfn  was  expreised  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Pall  and  Itcdemptiou  of 

BDsnkind.t     Thus  the  social   panion,  witteb,  according  to  the  theory, 

could  not  be  found  in  humanity,  wns  conceived  to  Bow  from  a  divine 

iDflncnce,  and  became  ennobled,  at  least  as  a  means  of  salvation,  iti  the 

eyes  of  those  who  would  olhcrwise  have  Buppressed  it.     At  the  same 

time,  as  Comte  also  contends,  these  additions  or  corroctions  of  the 

original   doctrine   were  iuconautcnt  or  imperfect   iu  themselves,  and 

inadequate  to  the  Mcial  purpose  for  which  they  were  rieatined;  aud 

they    naturally    disappeared    whenever,   by  the    emaDcipation   of  tbe 

iDtclligcocc,  the   immense  egoism,   which    Munotbeisni   consecrated   in 

God  and  favoured  in  man,  was  let  loose  from  the  bondR  in  which  the 

Church  had  oouflued  it.      Protestanlisa)  was  the  lintt  indication  of  this 

change;   for  Protestantism   is  hut  an   organized  anarchy,  in  which  the 

only  elements  of  order  are  derived  from  an  iiistiactivc  conservatism, 

cliaping    to  the    frggmenla    of  a    paat    doctrinal    systeio,    which,   in 

principle,  has  been  abandoned.      It  contains    no  organic  dements  of  itit 

own — no  ])0!>ilive  coDtribntioii  to  the  progreswve  lite  of  humanity;  it  is 

tiiDply  the  first  imperfect  result  of    tliat  metaphysical  individualism 

whickj  in   its  ultimate  furm,  fi-cod  frgm   all  the   limits  of  the  Catholic 


•  fol,  Pw.  iii.  p.  7n. 
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ByHtein,  exprcaaed  itself  tfaeoretic&lly  in  Kou&sc&u  nnd  Voltaire,  vai 
praccically  in  the  French  Revolution.  The  hope  of  maakind,  however, 
lies  in  the  oew  syntheain  of  PoHitiviam,  which  aloue  can  give  due 
fsJue  to  Die  iuutttc  altniislic  synipathios  of  ibku,  and  which  therefore 
alone  can  plscc  on  «  pcrmaiicut  scicatific  basis  that  social  order  which ' 
the  medieval  Church  attempted  iu  vain  to  found  on  the  esuentiall^l 
egoistic  and  anarchic  doctrine  of  Monotheism. 

'Die  fuudamcutal  cooccption,  then,  which  underlies  Comte's  view  of 
progrcH  is,  that  every  past  religion,  with  the  partial  ezoeption  of 
Fctichism,  hu  been  an  nmalgam  of  two  rndically  inconsistent  elements, 
ouc  of  which  only  wax  due  to  the  thcoloi^cal  priaciplc  itaclf;  while 
the  other  was  due,  partly  to  the  practical  instinct  of  it«  priests,  which 
led  them  to  modify  the  log:ical  results  of  that  principtc  in  conformity 
with  the  iocial  wants  of  man ;  and  portly  also  to  their  subordiiute 
poBition,  which  obliged  them  to  use  the  spiritual  meaiu  of  connotiou' 
and  pcraunxion  instead  of  the  ruder  weapons  of  material  force.  Ta 
criticise  fully  this  [Hwiiion  would  be  to  re-write  Comte's  history  of 
religion.  It  will  be  sufficient  hero  to  point  out  that  his  Tie*  of 
inodcni  history  begins  in  a  false  interpretation  of  Christianity,  and 
ends  iu  an  equally  false  interpretation  of  the  Protestant  Reforraation. 

Chriatianity  from  its  origin  has  two  aspects  or  elements ;  and  i  f  we  com- 
pare it  with  earlier  religions,  we  may  call  these  its  Pantheistic  and  its 
Monotheistic  clementa.  Bat  these  elements  arc  cot,  as  Comte  aaaerta, 
joinnl  together  by  a  mere  external  nccenity.  They  are  nccesBtrily 
connected  in  the  inner  loj^tc  of  the  n'stem ;  nor  can  wc  regard  one  of  i 
them  as  more  or  less  essential  than  the  other.  In  the  simplest  word*  of) 
the  Gospels  we  Rnd  already  ciprcucd  a  sense  of  reconciliation  with  \ 
Ood,  and  therefore  with  the  world  and  self,  which  is  alien  to  pnrOi 
Monotheism,  though  there  is  some  faint  anticipation  of  it  in  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  a  spiritual  Monotheism,  while  it 
awakens  u  consciousness  of  the  holiness  of  Uod,  and  the  sinfulocn  of  i 
the  creature,  tends  to  make  fear  prevail  over  love,  and  the  sense  of 
BCparation  orer  the  sense  of  union.  Tlie  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human — an  original  unity  which  yet  has  to  be  realised  by  self. 
aacriSce — and  the  corrcspondiug  idea  that  the  individual  or  natural 
life  must  be  loat  in  onler  to  save  it,  were  set  before  humanity,  as  in  one 
great  living  picture,  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ.  And  what  was  thus 
directly  presented  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination  in  an  individual,  was 
univcrRallzed  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John :  in  otlicr  words, 
it  was  liberated  from  its  peculiar  natiouul  setting,  aud  used  as  a  key  to 
the  gcucral  moral  history  of  man.  The  Messiah  of  the  Jews  was 
exalted  into  tie  IKvinc  Logos,  and  the  CroM  became  the  symhot  of  au 
atonement  and  recouciliatiou  between  God  and  man,  which  has  been 
made  "  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  yet  which  baa  to  be  made 
again  in  every  human  life.  Tlic  work  of  the  lirst  three  centuries  was 
to  give  to  thi«  idea  such  logical  esjrrrasion  as  was  then  possible,  in  Ih3 
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doctruiM  of  the  luparnation  and  fte  Trinity,  It  is  true  tliat  this  idea 
tbo  uuity  of  inaa  viith  (jul  was  not  immediately  carried  out  to  any 
the  oou»ec]ttcncR)i  wliicti  miglit  wem  to  be  coutniiictl  iu  it  It 
wmaiiipd  for  a  time  a  rclifrion,  and  a  religion  only  ;  it  did  not  show 
itself  to  be  the  principle  of  a  new  social  or  political  order  of  lifu. 
Batber  it  acoejited  th«  old  order  rcprcucntcd  ^y  the  Romau  GiDpirv,  and 
even  oonaeerated  it  as  "  ordained  of  God,"  only  demanding  for  itnelf 
thai  it  shimtd  Iw  allowed  to  imrify  the  inner  life  of  men.  Such  a 
separation  of  (he  things  of  Cieaar  and  the  things  of  Ood  was  thcu 
inevitalilo :  for  it  is  tmpoflsiblc  that  a  new  principle  can  ever  he  received 
simpty  and  withont  alloy  into  minda,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
occttpying  themselves  with  ita  utmost  practical  or  even  theoretical 
con»cquenC(i«.  In  this  sense  there  is  great  truth  in  what  Comte  says 
about  the  value  of  the  aeparatian  of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal 
authority.  The  power  of  directly  realising  a  now  religious  principle, 
just  because  it  draws  away  itttention  frum  the  prim'i|»le  it»e!f  to  the 
details  of  its  pructieaJ  applieatiun,  is  likely  to  prevent  that  applieation 
being  either  effective  or  even  a  trnc  esprcmiou  of  the  principle.  Such 
practical  inference*  cannnt  safely  be  drawn  by  direct  It^ieal  deduetioii ; 
tbcy  will  he  made  with  certainty  and  effect  ouly  hy  spirits  which  the 
priodple  haA  remoulded.  The  decided  withdrawal  of  the  ChrLitian 
Church  from  tlic  sphere  of  "  practical  politics"  was,  therefore,  not  merely 
a  ncceasity  forced  npou  it  from  without ;  it  was  a  condition  which  its 
brat  memlxra  gladly  accepti^d,  because  without  it  the  inner  transforma- 
tion of  man's  life  by  tlte  new  doctrine  would  have  been  inipo»ihle.  If 
Chriatiariity  had  raised  an  iumrrectiun  of  sIutok,  it  never  could  have 
put  an  end  to  ilavery. 

But  while  this  withdrawal  was  ncrcaiiary,  it  contained  a  great  danger; 
ior  the  inner  life  cannot  be  separated  from  the  outer  life  wilhoiit  becom- 
ing narrowed  and  distorted.     Confined  to  the  sphere  of  religion  and 
private  morality,  the  doctrine  of  unity  and   reconciliation  necessarily 
liecamc  itself  the  source  of   a  new  dualism.      What   bad  been  at   fir^t 
merely  neglect  of  the  world  was  gradually  changed  into  hostility  to  worldly 
iutcreat»;  and  the  gcrius  of  n  poMtivc  morality,  recoiiciliDg  the  Resb  and 
the  spirit — which  appear  in  the  New  T^^stametit — were    neglected    and 
ovcnbadowed  in  the  growth  of  asceticism.     Cbristiauity,  even  in  its 
finrt  expresaioa,  had  a  ne^tive  aide  towards  the  natural  life  of  man ; 
while  it  lifted  man   to  God,   it   yet   taujdit   that  humanity  "  cannot  ho 
Huicbened  except  it  die."    But  the  mcdiieval  Cbnrch,  while  it  constantly 
Uught  that  humanity  in  its  desires  and  tcndeucica  must  die,  had  almost 
forgotten  to  hope  that  it  could  be  quickened.    Its  highest  morality — the 
mor&li^  of  the  three  vows — was  the  negation  of  all  social  obligations; 
iu  Bcience  was  the  iuterpretatiou  of  a  flx«d  dogma  received  on  authority ; 
ita  rdifcioii  tended  to  become  ao  external  service,  an  opus  optsralum,  a 
preparation  for  another  world,   rather  than  a  principle  of  action  in  thi«. 
!t4  highest  act  of  worship,  the  Uucharist,  in  which  was  celebrated  the 
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reTealed  unity  of  mon  with  each,  other  and  vitli  Uod,  wu  reserved  in 
its  fulness  fur  the  clergy,  and  ctcq  vitb  them  vas  Baalljr  reduced  to  ao 
cxtcrDBl  act  by  the  doctrine  of  traaaubstaDtttilioii,  in  which  poetry 
"  became  logic,"  aud  iu  becoming  logic,  ceasfsd  to  be  truth. 

Now,  Comtc.  seeing  the  working  of  this  n^^ve  tendency  in  medieval 
Catholicism,  uiid  rrKardiug  it  aa  the  uatur&l  work  of  Monothciaai,  is 
ohligcd  to  trcHt  sU  the  ixwitivc  side  of  Christiauily  as  an  external  addi* 
tion  suggested  by  the  praotienl  wUdom  of  the  clergy.  St.  Paul  is  tt^ 
powd  by  liiiii  to  have  iuveutcd  (and  Comtc's  language  would  crcn  suggest 
tliut  he  consciously  iuveutcd*)  the  doctrine  of  gf»ee,  in  order  to  re* 
consecrate  those  social  alfectioDS  whiotk  Monotheism,  in  its  condcmnatioti 
of  nature,  had  either  denied  to  exist,  or,  what  is  nearer  the  trulb,  bud 
treated  aa  haring  no  moral  value.  But  this  only  sliows  Low  imperfectly 
Gomie  grasped  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  moral  chaugc  whicli  religion 
produces.  The  idea  that  the  immediate  untame<i  and  uudisciplined  will 
of  the  uatural  man  is  not  n  principle  of  morality,  and  that  therefore 
man  mu«t  die  to  live,  must  rue  above  himself  to  be  himself,  is  one 
which  bus  in  it  nothing  discordnnt  with  the  claims  of  social  feeling.  It 
is  the  cominouplnce  uf  every  powerful  writer  on  practical  ethics,  iVom 
the  Oospuls  to  Thomas  h  Kcmpis,  and  from  Luther  to  Ooetbo. 

"  t'nil  tro  Imk  <Iu  dM  akU  baii 
Ihr^-tt :  Stirb  nnd  Wer^ 
Bist  du  nur  cin  trOhrr  Out 
Anl  doc  dunkdn  Lnlc." 

St.  Paul  odds  that  this  death  to  self  is  posiibte  only  to  him  in  whom 
another  than  his  own  natural  will  lives;  "so  then  it  is  not  I  that  live, 
hut  Christ  that  tiveth  in  me,"  Comle  would  probably  accept  the 
sentence  with  the  substitution  of  humanity  for  Christ.  But  cither 
sulmlitution  involves  the  uegatzon  of  the  natural  tendencies,  whether 
individual  or  social,  !□  their  immediate  uatural  form ;  and  Ccmte  him- 
self, when  he  placed  not  only  the  sexual  bat  even  the  maternal  impuln; 
among  those  that  are  merely  "  personal,"  virtually  acknowledged  tliat 
the  untural  or  instinctive  basis  of  the  altruistic  atTcctioua  is  not  in  itscl/ 
moraLf  But  because  he  begins  with  a  {isychology  which  treats  the 
egoistic  and  altruistic  desires,  anil  ngaiti  the  iutclleet  and  the  heart,  as 
distinct  and  iDdepcudcut  eutities^  he  is  unable  to  do  justice  to  ao 
acoouDt  of  moral  experience  which  involves  that  thoy  are  esaontuiDy 
related  elements  iu  one  whole,  or  oecesurily  connected  stages  of  its 
dcvvlupmcnt. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  presented,  the  teschiog  of  Chris- 
tianity was  u  III!  oil  bled  ly  ambiguous,  aa,  indeed,  every  doctrine  in  it 
flnt  genera]  aud  abstract  form  rauat  be.  Wc  cannot  then  call  it  citiM 
social  or  Bnti>social,  without  limitations;  It  is  anti-social  aud  oaeette, 
bceauBC  of  its  negative  relations  to  the  previous  forms  of  lifo  and  cul- 
ture i  it  is  social  aad  pooitivc  in  so  far  as  in  its  pnmary  ductrine  of 
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the  unity  oT  tite  tiivioo  and  bumaa— of  divinity  manircated  in  man  and 
bumanity  made  perfect  through  suffering — it  contains  the  promise  and 
tbc  necessity  of  a  deYclopmeut  by  which  imlure  and  sjiirit  aliall  be 
reconciled.      Tbc  progressive   tendency  of  Christendom    ira^   based  on 
the  fact  ikat  from  tbe  earliest  times  the  followen  of  Christ  were  placed 
in  the  dilemma,  cither  of  deuyiiif:  their  primary  doclriuc  of  rccoucUta- 
tton  betwecD  God  and  man  and  going  b«ck  to  pure  Mouothcism,  or  of 
advauoiug  to  the  reconciUatioii  of  all  tbosc  other  aDtagonisms  of  apirit 
■ad  natore,  the  world  and  the  Chiircli,  which  arose  out  of  the   circum- 
ataoees  of  its  fint  publicatiou.      And  modern  history  is  more  than  any- 
thing cb«  tbe  history  of  the  loug  process  whereby  this  logical  aecessity 
nuuiifcated  itself  in  fact.     Tbc  nrgative  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age,  its 
asceticismi  its  dualism,  itn  fomioliitai,  it4  tcudcucy  to  trauvfuru  the 
moral  oppoeitioa    of   aatumi  aad  spiritual  into  an  cxteraal    opposi- 
tion   between  two    natural    worldH,   prrsent  and  future,  and    thus  to 
Bubslitate  "  ollicr-worldliucss"  for  worldliness,  instead  of  substituttug 
un world lin CSS    for     both — all    thc«c    eharacteristics   were   tbc    natural 
results  of  tbe  fact  that  the  idea  of  Christianity,  iu  its  finC  abstract  form, 
eould  not  includct  and  Iberofore  necessarily  became  opposed   to,  the 
torm%  of  social  life  and  organisatioit  with  which    it   came  into  contact. 
Btit  while  the  early  Cbrisliaus  looked  for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ileavcn  in  some  immediate  earthly  future,  and  the  Miildlc  Age  post- 
poned it  to  another  life,  Christ  had  already  taught  the  truth,  which  alone 
can  turn  cither  of  the»e  hopes  into  somctbin;;  more  than  the  expression  of 
an  egoistic  deaire — tbc  truth  that  "the  iiingdom  of  Ood  is  withiu  us." 
Tbc  rojiciion  of  tbe  social  necossitics  of  incdiseval  society  on  the    dov- 
trine — which  Comte  quite  correctly  de^ribes  as  leading  to  the  gradual 
elevatiun  of  butnauity  and  of  human  interests — found  its  main  su|>- 
port  in  the  principles  of  tbe  doctrine  itself,  so  soon  as  its  lessous  bad 
hrcn  nbfurhcd  into  the  mini!  of  the  people,      llio   irresistible  force  of 
the  movement,  whereby  the  intelligence  was  emancipated  from  authority, 
and  the  ctntms  of  tbo  family  and  the  Stnt«  were  assorted  against  the 
CbuToli,  l:iy  above  all  in  thin,  tbiit  Clirinlianity  itself  was  felt  to  iux-olve 
the    consecration    of   huiuau    life    in    all    its    intcresta  and  relaliona. 
liQtber's  appeal  to  tbc  New  Testament  and  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Cbria- 
ttauity  wait  iu  some  wavs  unhiitorical,  hut  it  expressed  a  truth.      Pro- 
testantism was  cot  a  return  to  the  Christianity  of  the  first  enntury;  it 
waa  an  asacrtion  of  tbc  rolatiuu  of  the  individual   to  God,  which  woa 
ilw.-lf  made  jioiisible  only  by  the  long  work  of  Latin  Catholicism.      But 
tbe  devolopnient  of  n  doctrine,  if  it  has  iu  it  any  germ  of  truth  which 
u  capable  of  development,  iuToIfes  a  continual  recurrence  to  its  first, 
and  therefore  its  mo«t  general,  (.■xprcKtioti.      'Ilic  ulcmcnls  succeanvcly 
developed  in  the  Catholic  aiid  tbe  frutestant,  the  Latin  and  the  Gcr- 
iRanic  forma  of  Christiaiiily,  were  hoth  prf^scnt  in  the  original  germ, 
md  the  rsoggvrattrd  pn^mlneuce  gtvca  in  tlic  former    to   the   n^ative 
side  uf  Christianity  could  not  but  lead,  iu  the  development  of  thought, 
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\o  ■  Miniliirly  cxnggcralctl  manifcstafion  of  its  ptmlive  side.      Rut  it  is 
nearly  as  ubsurd  to  say,  as  Comte  docs,  tiiat  t)ie  trae  logical  oatmme  of 
Christianity  is  to  "be  ftmiid  io  the  "  life  of  l!ic  Iierniits  of  (lie  Tlirbaid." 
as  it  would   l>e  to  say  that  its  true  logical  outcamc  is  to  be  fottod  ia 
those  velienicut  assertion!  or  nntiirc — naked  and  unnsliamed — aa  its  own 
tufficicut  ivarruiit,  vrliicb  pouri^d  utmost  with  the   force  of  inspiralion 
from  the  lips  of  Didcrol.      Both  cxlrcmcs    are   equally  removed  frum 
that  special  moral  temper  and  tone  of  feeling  which  wc  can  alone  rail 
Christian — iLc  former  by  its  want  of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  no  less 
than  the  latter  by  its  vaut  of  puKty  and  self  command.      ReaK^crtiun 
of  nature  through  its  negation,  or  to  put  it  more  simply,  the  puri6ca- 
tioQ  of  the  naliir:il  desires    by  the  rennneiation  of   their  immcdiat 
gratification,  is  the  idea  tli&t  is  more  or  less  dc&uitely  present  in  all  phase 
of  the  history  of  ChrlBttanity ;  and,  though  swaying  from  one  side  to  tlie 
other,  the  religious  life  of  modem  times  has  never  ceased  to  present 
both  aspects,     JCvcu  a  St.  Augustine  recoileil   from  the  Maaichieisr 
by  which   nature  vaa  regarded,  not  simply  a«  fallen    from   its  original 
idea,    but    a-s    esientially    impure.     And,    on    the   other   hand,    eren 
Ronsseau's  Savoyanl  vicar,  who  has  got  rid  of  the  negative  or  ascetic 
element,  as  completely  as   is  possible   for   any  one   still    retaining  any 
tincture  of  Christianity  or  even  of  religion,  and  wlto  insists  so  strongly^M 
on  the  text  that  "  the  natural  is  the  moral,"  ia  yet  fnreed  to  rfcognixtt^ 
tliat  nature  has  two  roiccs,  au<l  that  the  raisort  commune  has  to  orcreomu 
and  transform  the  natnral  iucliiialious  of  the  individual.     In  the  life  of 
its  Founder,  the  Christian  Church  has  nlways  had  l>cforc  it  an  indivi- 
dual type  of  that  harmony  of  the  spiritual  and  natural  life,  which  it  ia 
its  ideal   to  realize  in  all  the  wider  spiritual  rclfttious  of  man  ;  nor,  till 
that  ideal  is  reached,  can  it  be  aaid  that  the  Christian  idea  Is  exhausted, 
<Hr  that  the   place  is  vacant  for  a  new  religion,  however  great  may  be 
the  changes  of  form   and   csprcwlou   through  which    Christianity  most 
pass  under  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life. 

That  Cotnte  was  not  able  to  discern  this,  arose,  as  we  have  Be«Q| 
from  the  fact  that  he  held  a  kind  of  ManiclMeism  of  his  own.  To  him 
the  egoistic  and  altruistic  desires  were  two  kinds  of  innate  tendencies, 
both  of  which  exist  in  man  I'rum  the  first,  though  with  a  great  prepon- 
derance on  the  side  of  egoism.  Moral  improvement  simply  comists 
in  altering  the  original  proportions  in  favour  of  altruism,  and  moral 
perfection  would  be  the  complete  extinction  of  egoism  (which  with 
Cotnte  would  naturally  mean  the  extinction  of  all  tlio  desires  classified 
as  persona!).  Hence  there  is  a  distinctly  ascetic  tendcnry  in  Enmc  of 
the  precepts  of  the  Poliliqae  Poalive, — i^.,  asceticism  begins  to  appear, 
not  vimply  as  a  trausitiunary  pntociM  throiigli  which  certain  natural 
desires  arc  to  be  purified,  but  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  cxtingnish  them. 
A  deeper  analysis  would  hare  shown  that  the  deairca  in  ihcmselvea,  u 
mere  natural  impulses,  arc  neither  egoistic  norattruiMttc,  neither  hoi)  nor  j 
good  ;  and  that  while,  as  they  appear  in  the  conscious  life,  they  arc  iiccea*  J 
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Mrilf  tkt  lint  pwiioncd  with  egoism,  yet  that  the  ego  it  not  obu- 
liitc-l]r  opposed  tu  tliu  aiter  ego,  but  rntlicr  iiniilicii  it.  A  spiritual  or 
»c(f->foaH:ious  bciDg  is  quc  who  can  6Dd  himu^lf,  nay  who  can  find 
liiiDscir  only,  in  Ihi-  liTe  of  uthcrit:  ond  when  hv  doe^  »0  lind  himitelf, 
tiirrc  a  ua  naiurul  desire  irbich  for  it»cir  bu  uecds  to  renouuoc  aa 
impnrv  ;  tio  itntural  dc«irc  which  may  itot  hccoiac  the  cxprcsuou  dF  iho 
belter  xcir,  wliii-U  ■»  tyo  ttm)  allvr  tt/u  in  »iie.  But  Cumtc,  uiiuUe  from 
the  limitations  of  his  p^ycholog'^  to  tee  the  trucrelatioaoribcuegatiro 
ood  the  positive  side  of  uthicn,  is  obliged  to  treat  the  lucctic  tcndt^Dcy 
or  Chmuauity  aa  iuvoKiiig  u  denial  of  ihe  oxuteiice,  or  the  mond  valae, 
.  of  the  tocini  tympnthici ;  ftud  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard  the  ellbrts 
of  the  Chriatiui  Church  tu  cultivate  those  syoipfithics,  aa  the  rt'siilt 
of  aji  oxtcrual  accoiumodation.  Uia  vi«n  of  Cliristianitjr,  iu  short, 
practically  coincidei  with  tJie  dcfioitiou  of  virtue  given  by  Paley;  it  is 
"  doing  good  to  mnD,  iu  oliedicuce  tu  the  will  of  Oodj  iritb  it  view  to 
ctoranl  happineiia."  It  is  the  pursuit  of  a  selfish  end  by  tncaiu  in 
themselTes  unsellish,  irith  the  pleasures  ood  pains  of  another  irorld 
introduwd  as  the  link  of  coniicciioa;  nud  il  muat  therefore  leave  bare 
eclfisbiicw  iu  its  place,  so  soou  as  doubt  is  cast  upon  these  superiiatiind 
rewards  and  puuiahnicuts.  HenceComte  i»ju9t  neither  to  Catholicism  nor 
Ut  Protestan tiKm ;  considering  th»t  the  fonuer  wm  only  itdirfcttif  social, 
and  that  the  Utter  is  merely  the  first  step  in  a  scepticism  which,  taking 
avay  the  fears  and  hopes  of  another  world,  must  at  the  same  time  take 
atray  the  laat  limit  upon  scllishuess.  And,  just  because  he  is  unable  to 
andcrslaud  cither  tbc  negative  tcnrlcncic^  of  the  former,  or  the  positive 
tendencies  of  the  latter,  phase  of  modem  life,  he  has  an  imiierfeat 
appreciation  of  that  social  ideal  to  which  both  are  leading,  and  which 
must  eombiuc  in  itself  the  true  dements  of  both.  As,  however,  it  is 
the  temptation  of  writers  on  social  subjects  to  be  least  just  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  time  which  preceded-  their  own,  and  against  whose  errors 
they  have  imnicdiutely  to  contend,  tio  wc  find  that  Cumtc  in  fxircr 
towards  Catholicism  than  he  is  towards  Protestant  i  Em,  or  towards  that 
indiridiialism  which  grew  out  of  Protestantistn,  and  which  he  is  pleased 
to  call  Metaphysics.  The  latter  he  sees  solely  on  their  destructive  aide,  as 
taccessive  stages  in  the  mtxtern  movement  of  revolt,  without  appreciating 
the  constructive  eleiueutn  involved  iu  thura.  Hence  uloo  he  Lt  led,  in 
hn  attitude  towards  this  great  muvcmetit,  tu  all  but  ideulify  himself 
with  Catholic  writers  like  Dc  Maistre ;  and  his  own  scheme  of  the  future 
U  easenlially  rcactiunary.  Tlie  rcsturntion  uf  the  spiritual  power  t«  its 
medieval  position  was  s  natural  propo&al  fur  ouc  who  saw  iu  the 
Protestant  nivolt  nothing  more  than  an  insurrectionary  movement,  which 
might  clear  the  way  foraucw  etocial  construction,  but  which  ia  itself  was 
the  ucgutiou  of  all  government  whatever. 

For  what  was  ProtcstaDLism?  To  the  Protestant  it  seemed  to  be 
tilDply  a  returu  to  tlie  urigiual  purity  of  the  Chmtisn  faith ;  to  the 
Catholic,  it  seemed  to  be  a  fatal  revolt  against  the  only  oi^^sation  by 


vhich    Climtiniiitjr    coiiM    be    i-cftlixed.        Rcallj-   it    portoolc    of   botli 
cfiaracters.     It  iuvolred  at  onc«  a  dangeroiu  tniscODccption  of  the  social 
condiiioiia,  antler  which  alone  the  rclipiwws  iifc  can  be  realized  aod 
dcvL-IopcJ,  and  a  deeper  and  truer  apprehension  of  that  rcligiuti,  which 
flnt  recognized  the  Ial«nt  divinity  or  univenal  capacity  of  erery  spiritaal 
being  as    mich,  nnd    which,  thrrcforc,  stcmcd   to    impose  upon   every 
indiridu*)  man  the  right  or  rather   the  duly  of  living  by  the  witacM  of 
hn  own  spirit     Comte  aav  ouly  the  fonner  of  these   aspects  of  it. 
Hence  he  regnrdcd  the  French  Rcrolutiun  as  u  practical  refutation  of 
the  iudividualiKm  which  grew  out  of  the  I'rotcstaat  movcmcut,  and  not, 
as  it  was  in  truth,  a  critical  crent,  which  should  force  men  to  distinguish 
and  aeparate  its  true  and  ila  fulw  elements.     And  he  drew  from  it  the 
lesMn  that  the  individual  has  uo  moral  or  religious  life  of  hia  own.but  that 
it  is  only  in  proportion  as  he  trnntcends  his  own  individuality. nad  livca 
the  life  of  humanity,  that  his  own  spiritual  life  can  hare  any  depth  or 
richeia  ia  it.     Like  Burke  he  could  say,  "  Wc  arc  afraid  to  put  men  to 
lire  and   trade   each  on   his  own  private   stock  of  reaaon,  becawte  -wc 
impcct  that  the  alock  in  each  niau  i»  sniali,  and  that  the  iudividuaU  , 
would  do  better  to  avail  themselves  uf  the  geuciul  bank  aud  capital  of 
nation*  and  of  ages."     But  becaun  he  discerned  this,  be  regarded  the 
elTort  of  FrotCHtantism  to  throw  indiiiduais  back  upon  thcmaelves  an 
merely  tending  to  empty  their  minds  of  ull  valuable  contents,  and  to 
deliver  them  over  to  their  own  indiridual  caprice.      Private  judgnoent 
and  -popnlar  government  are  to   him  only  other  fonni  of  csprcssioa 
for  intellcctnal  and  political  anarchy  ;  and  his  remedy  for  the  moral  di»- 
eawH    of    modero    times  is    the  restoration    of  that  dimioti   of  tho 
spiritual  and  temporal  antlioritJM,  which  exiited  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  Protestant  movement  and  of  thete 
apparently   anarchical  doctrines,  to  which  Comte  pays  no  attention. 
Catholicism,  ax  wc  hare  Kccn,  hud  developed  one  aiipect  of  Christianity, 
until,  by  its  exclusive  prominenee,  the  principle  of  ChriBtianity  itoelf  was 
on  the  point  of  being  lost.      It  had  changed  tbo  opposition  of  laity  and 
clergy,  world  and  Church,  from  a  relative  into  an  absolute  one;   it  had 
pretiCDtcd  itH  doctrine,  not  as  somFthtng  which  the  spirit  of  the  indivi- 
dual may  ultimately  rcrify  for  itself,  but  as  something  to  vfaich  it  must 
permanently  submit  without  any  vcriBcatioii.     It  had  made  the  worship 
into  an  opia  operaiam  instead  of  a  means  through  which  the  fecliugs  of 
the  worabippcr  conid  be  at  once  drawn  out  and  expressed.     Nov,  it  is  as 
opposed  to  these  tendencies  (hat  the  Protciitunt  movomriit  had  its  high- 
ett   importance.      It  would,  no  doubt,    be    intellectual  anarchy,    for 
every  i  ndiridual  to  claim  to  judge  for  himself,  on  inhjeds  for  which  be  hat 
BOt  the  requisite  training  or  discipline;    but  it  is   a   aUvery   wcsrccly 
less   corrupting     in     its     efTect    than    anarchy,    when    ho    in    tnadc  to 
regard   the  difference   between    himself  and    his   teachers   as   ■  pcr- 
niaucnt  and  absolute  one.     In  the  former  case,  he  has  uo  Bufllticnt  feel- 
ing of  his  want  to  make  him  duly  suhmiftfiivo  to  teaching ;   iu  the  latter. 
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ho  bos  DOBuflicivnt  conacioumeu  of  hit  capnRJty  to  awaIcc  il  <1uc  lenctioD 
of  liis  tJionght  upon  the  matter  reccired  from  his  tcuclicri.     Apuin, 
the  decline  of  the  novcrcignty  of  the  people  wonW  Ijc  the  negation  of  all 
rnlc,  if  it  meant  tliat  thn  uniDstnict«)d  iiiatty  hIioiiIiI  guvcni  (licmaclves 
bjT'  Uirir  own  innight.  And  tbttt  the  Jostnictcd  few  should  Dimply  be  their 
Mrrants  nnd  tlicir  iii»lrumcut«.     But  where  the  people  arc  not  rccog- 
BISkI    M    the    ultimate    srmri^c   of  power,  wlieri^  their  eoiitcut   m   not 
Id  aoy  nguUir  war  made  ntcewary  to  the  praceediogu  of  their  govenion, 
they  are  by  that  very  fart  kept  m  a   ptr|»ctual   ttitdage,   and   cannot 
pOMtbly  feel  that  the  life  of  the  State  is  their  own  life.      Now,  the  most 
imparcane  effect  of  the   Protestant  movement   was  just  this,  that  it 
awakened  in  each  individual   llic  oonsciousmrss  of  his  UDivcntal  uaturc> 
ID  ntbcr  words   the    eoDSeiouaucas    that    tlicrc    ia   no  external  power  or 
■ovcrcigTitj,  divine  or  hamao,  to  which    he  has  absolutely  and  per- 
manently to  aubmit,  bnt  that  every  outwurd  claim   of  authurily  must 
ultimately  be  justified  by  the  inner  witocM  of  the  ipirit.      The  freedom 
of  man  is  that  bio  obedience  to  the  Stnte,  to  the  Church,  even  to  Ood, 
is   the  obcdieuce  of  Lts  uatural   to  bi«  spiritual  self.     The  mcuiial 
truth  of  the  Rvformation  lay   in   its  republication   of  the  doctrine  that 
the  vntM  of  God  apeaks  within  and    not  only  without  us,  ftixl  indeed 
that  "it  is  only  by  the  God  within  that  we  can  comprehend  the  tiod 
without."     Aud  the  nations,  which  bad  learned  that  lesson  in  rcligioo, 
soon  hastened  to  apply  it  to  the  social  and  political  order  of  tife.     It 
is  andonbtedly  a  dangerooB   lesson,  as  may  be  seen,  not  otdy  in  thit 
tendency  of  many  Protestant  sects  to  put  the  inner  life  in  opposition 
to  the  uuter,  and  so  to  deprire  the  former  uf  nil  wider  coQt«ut9  and 
interests ;  bat    sl«o   in    the  ultimate    subatitution,  by    RouMcau  snd 
otbeni,  of  the  assertion  of  the  natural,  for  the  atscrtvon  of  the  spiritual, 
man.      In  (tuch  extreme  cases  we  And  the  mere  capacity  of  niau   for  a 
Mghcr  life  treated  as  if  it  were  the  hifibcr  life  itself;   fori;ctttng  that 
the  capacity  '»  nothing  unless  it  be  realized,  and  that  iu  rcalixalion 
require*  the  surrender  of  individual    liberty  and   private  judgment  to 
th«  gmdanoe  and  teaching  of  those,  in  whom  that  realization  has  already 
taken  place.      But  it  u  not  the  less  true  that  the  eoosciuusncss  of  the 
capacity,  and   the  consequent  sense  of  the  duty   of  becouing,    not 
merely  a  slave  or  in«trumeut,   but   au   organ,  of  the   iatcUevtuul   and 
moral  life  of  mankind,  is  the  essential  ba<tiH  of  mudern  life.     "  Heuce- 
fbrth,  I  call  you  not  sorvants,  for  the  servant  knowetb  not  what  his 
lord  docth ;   but   I  have  culled  you  fnendis,"  is  a  word  of  Christ  which 
scarcely  began  to  be  verified  till  the  Reformation.    And  while  its  veri' 
fication  cannot  mean  (be  uegatioa  of  that  division  of  labour  upon  which 

society  rests, — cannot  mean  that  earh  one  slioidd  know  andjW//r;,aiiy  mure 
tiuu  that  each  one  shotdd  da,  everything  for  himself, — it  at  least  means 
that  every  ]»owGr  and  authority  should  henceforth  be,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  spiritual,  and  rest  for  its  main  support  ugmu  the  (t|)iuiiii)  of 
thoae  who  obey  it.      It  is  because  he  has  not  ap^rcci^itcd  tltia  truth  that 
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Comte  so  decidedly  breaks  with  the  detinvr:kti«  njnrit  ftf  modpra  times, 
and  Keeks  lu  set  up  au  aristucracy  iu  ibe  State  aiid  a  mouarclijr  in  the 
Ctiuruh.  Yot  the  epiric  of  the  age  is,  alWr  all,  too  ctroug  lor  him, 
aod  while  ho  refuses  to  the  governed  aoj'  regular  and  legittmate  way 
of  reacting  upou  the  powers  thut  govern  tticiu,  be  reoogtiizc»  that  the 
uJiima  ratio,  the  filial  remedy  fur  tnisgorcrnmcut,  lies  iii  thtur  irregular 
and  illcgltimiite  action  A*  r^anU  the  State,  he  declares  that  "the 
right  of  iuturrcction  ia  the  ultimate  rcsounx-  triih  which  no  society 
aliuuld  olluw  itself  to  dL^]ica!ic."*  And  aa  regards  the  Church  ho  says 
that  if  "  the  High  Prieat  of  Humanity,  supported  by  the  body  of  Ibe 
clergy,  fihould  go  uron^,  then  the  only  remedy  left  would  be  tbt 
refusal  of  co-opcrntion,  a  rumcdy  which  can  never  fail,  aa  the  priest* 
hood  rests  solely  ou  conscieace  and  opiuioo,  and  succumbs,  therefore, 
to  their  lulvcrw;  »ctitcucv."  The  eiril  govcramcDt,  iii  fnct,  cjui  briag  tbft 
apirilual  power  to  a  dead-lock,  by  "  MiMpemliag  its  stipend,  for  iu  cases 
of  serious  error,  popular  subscriptiooa  would  not  replace  it,  unlesa  oo 
the  sup[>uttittou  of  a  fiinnticism  scarcely  compatthic  vilh  the  Positive 
faith,  where  there  is  eulbusiaaai  for  the  doctrines,  rather  thuu  for  tlie 
teiiicbers."f  Comtc  also  desiderates  amoog  the  proletariate  a  stroo^ 
reactive  influeiiee  of  public  opinion,  by  whieh  the  ofticers,  both  of 
Church  and  State,  aa>  to  he  kept  to  their  work.  But  if  (his  us  desirable, 
why  should  the  proletariate  bare  do  r^ular  nicaon  of  making  their 
will  felt?  An  "  organic"  theory  of  the  coiistitutiou  of  society  must  surely 
proride  every  real  force  with  a  legitimate  form  of  expresMOU ;  if  a  social 
theory  cmbudics  the  idea  of  revoluttou  in  it,  it  is  self-coudeiQQcd. 

Comte's  social  ideal  is  in  mauy  respects  a  close  reproductiou  uf  the 
niediaival  system,  with  it^  regime  diapernj  of  feudalism  in  secular 
politics,  and  its  coucentratioD  of  Papal  authority  in  the  Church.  For 
bim,  the  growth  of  uutiuiial  Stales  tu  their  prcscut  dimcaaions,  audj  on 
the  other  hand,  the  iucreaaiug  divisiou  of  labour  in  the  realm  of 
thought,  are  e(|ually  steps  in  the  wrong  dircctiou.  Still  caore  itrougly, 
if  possible,  does  he  reprobate  that  iuterfcrence  of  the  State  with  spiritual 
matters,  eucli  a^thc  education  of  the  people  and  ita  i-cligious  liic,  which 
baa  been  the  uaturat  cotweqoence  of  the  failure  of  the  medixral 
Church  to  maintain  its  old  authority.  Notwithstaiidiug  bis  worship  of 
humanity,  the  idea  of  a  "  parliauient  of  man,  a  federation  of  the 
world."  by  nhich  all  the  powers  of  mankind  should  be  united  for  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  material  aud  spiritual  good,  ha'«  tio  altrBCtioD 
for  him.  To  reduce  t]ie  State  to  the  dioieuaioQS  of  a  commune,  and  to 
coufiue  it  to  the  care  of  purely  material  intereats,  is  his  lint  political 
proposal.     France,  I^nglaitd,  aud  Spain  (and  we  may  now  addOcrmanj 

•  Pol,  V<m.  V  p.  lOtf.  Id  my  (intl  ofticlo  (C<i»TDii-i>aABy  Bbmew  fur  May,  ji.  tXM  1 
iiisdrcnoBtl}'  ifwkcof  Itw  tikncolucsU  Mnanj(cnicntof  Mdcty  as  cilcmling  to  Uir  pif>:«l«- 
iist«  Tbn  la  inaocvrsu^  for  Com  to  rather  ilwells  un  tlio  r  "liumuuMicity.'aud  auuk^ta 
oUitcrsu  nil  cUstinctloai  of  raak  unong  tlMm,  only  alluwiiig  t«  t£«  cnguieon  a  kind  c^ 
'■  Iriitwaal  Ksiwnd^cy."    VkA.  Hoa.  It.  u.  307. 

^  )f<A.tm.  W.  p.  Ml. 
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and  Italy)  are,  in  bia  view,  "  foctitious  aggregates  witfaout  suliil  ju^ttftca. 
ttPii/'  uud  thcjr  will  only  become  "  free  »uct  durable  States,"  wbea  the; 
are  broken  up  into  fragment*,  eticb  with  n  population  of  two  «r  t)ire« 
millions,  nod  a  territory  not  esoeediiig  that  of  Belgium  ur  Tuscany. 
The  "WcBt"  will  thus  bo  divided  iuto  seventy  republicti,  and  the  earth 
into  6tc  hundred,  and  the  ni&iii  work  of  the  pntriciiito  will  Ik  Io  direct 
and  regulate  ibc  iuduHlriul  lifv  of  (bo  oommunity;  ouch  niember  of  the 
bftokcr  triumvirate,  who  arc  to  be  at  the  bend  of  the  State,  having  one 
of  the  great  industrial  dcjwrtmtMitH  under  \\\*  special  siijtcrin tendon cc. 
On  the  other  hand  the  unity  of  hum&uity  is  to  be  represented  fotcly  by 
Uie  spiriliud  power,  in  vho^e  handn  ii  to  be  left  the  whole  work  of  cx< 
tending  science,  teaching  the  i>wple,  and  cxcrciMing  a  moral  censor- 
ship over  nil  Cfoverumcnts  and  iudividunla.  Aud  whUe  thJR  spiritual 
power  is,  fur  practical  purposes,  to  be  ntrictly  orgRnixed  on  th«  model  of 
the  mcdiseval  Chureh,  it  is  also,  like  that  Church,  to  remun,  for  scicntigc 
purposes,  inorganic.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  admit  no  >cicuttliodtvi.iirjn 
of  labour,  but  CVC17  one,  like  a  mediieval  doctor,  is  to  profess  all  science, 
adding  to  tbU  the  prieatly  ofbce,  which,  with  Comte,  includes  both  the 
CDJO  of  suuIh  and  of  Iwdics. 

To  criticize  the  details  of  this  Bclicmc  st>ciui>  to  be  uunet'essaiy  after 
what  baa  been  already  said.      It  is  not  to  be  denied  th»t  the  division 
of  Cburcb  aud  State  in  the  Middle  Age  wa.i  a  most  imivortaiit  and  crcn 
necessary  condition  of  prDgress.     Christianity  could  never  hnte  been 
impressed  upon   the  minds  of  uieu,  if    ita    concrete    applicntiun   aud 
develofimeut    had    hi-cn    too   mpid.      The   cstcutial   condition    of   Hiich 
dtTelopment  was  that  men  should   not   concern   thenaselvcs  too  prcma^ 
tnrcly  with  it.      For  the  (xmscqueoces  of  a  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple cannot  be  reached  by  direct  logical  deductions;  it  U  like  a  living 
germ,  io  which,  by  no  analysis  or  dissection,  you  can  discover  the  Unea- 
roenls  of  tlie  future  plaut.     To  know  what  it  really  is,  or  involves,  you 
must   plant  it  in   the  minds   of  men,  and  let  it  grow.     Hence  the 
oiodiieral  Church  was  strong  in  its  weakness,  and  it  was   its  very  via* 
toriw   over  the    temporal  jiowcr  that  wore  its  greatest    danger.      It 
became  corrupt  aud  lust  its  bold  npuu  the  minds  of  men,  just  when  it 
cevioed     to    have    cstablivbcd    its    right    to     an    absolute    Kuprcmaey., 
Comtc,  following  De  Maistre,  attaches  great  importance  to  the  pusition 
of  tbc  Popes  as  arbiters  between  the  Sovi-reigns  and  nations  of  mediaeval 
Barope.      But  he  forgets  that,  in   claiming  and   maintaining   this   \>o»\- 
tion  tbe  Fo[)cs  were  distinctly  ceasing  to  be  a  spiritual  power,  if  it  be  the 
function  of  a  spirituid  jxiwer  to  inculcate  principles  rather  Iban  to  use 
thcni  to  solve  present  diificulties,     A  power  interfering  in  this  way  with, 
tbe  immediate   struggle  of  ititercsta,  could  not  but  be  invaded  by  the 
pas9iun»  they  excite,  and  it  was  tbc  more  certain  lu  be  conupied  by  these 
pauious,  because  it  conceived  thorn  to  be  evil,  and  protended  altogether  to 
reuouncc  them.      The  mediievaJ  authority  of  the  Church  miglit  have  its 
talue.  aa  an  auticipatiuu  uf  the  peaceful  federation  of  the  nations  und^, 
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ear  snpretna  Goremnent,  but  it  w«s  at  the  nuBC  tine  the   fint  ilep 
tt>vmnb  the  erwtia^  of  the  datiiictioit  between  tba  tenpotal  and 
^Kritiul  power. 

Tbc  truth  teena  to  be  that  tbe  dutinction,  of  aeealBr  moA  iptriuul 
pawm,  except  in  th«  wnic  already  indicated,  Uwientially  inatianal, 
that  the  attempt  to  rcalbc  it  in  practice  most  ioroltv,  as  it  did  iavoli 
to  tbc  Middle  Age*,  a ooutintia]  iatemecioe atnurgle.  Tosetaptwo; 
Uriy  coDstitated  powers  r&ee  to  face  with  «kch  other,  one  cfainnog  nua't 
alt^iance  in  the  name  of  \m  spiritoal,  aud  the  other  in  the  name  of  fail 
temporal,  interests,  is  to  organize  anarchy.  So  ioag  as  man'*  body  and 
soni  arc  inocparaUc,  it  will  be  impuMibIc  to  divide  the  world  betWMB 
Ca«ar  ami  GcmI  ;  for  in  our  poist  of  new  all  ia  CBsar's,  and  in  aiKiCl»r 
all  is  God's.  In  tbe  Middle  Ages  the  oonOict  of  two  dopoti«n»  was 
neccMaty  to  t)i«  p^^tli  of  rrcr^lom  ;  bat,  when  govenimcnt  ceases  to  be 
despotic,  ikp  ueK^  fur  aucb  division  nf  power  passes  away.  ttberdatiTC 
sepnratioti  brtweea  tbe  specalntiTC  and  the  practical  cIsmw  hntwiwB  the 
seientilic  and  moral  teaehcrvof  mankind,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stalea- 
aten  or  admiuifctnitorB  who  hsro  todisoover  what  immadiate  cbangea  ia 
the  oi^ganizntion  of  life  Iiarc  become  neocasary,  on  the  other — is  a 
dirimoo  of  labour  wliioh  cui  utirely  be  nttained  without  breakiDf^Dp  tbe 
unity  of  the  mkihI  bodr.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  iihiloaopber,  or 
priest,  or  man  of  scicDCe.  should  bo  kintc — and  we  inay  even  ackoow- 
ledge  that  if  he  were  king  he  wfmld  probably  he  a  very  bad  one  ;— on 
the  other  band,  it  ia  deaimble  that  he  should  ba««  his  du«  influmoc,  &b 
the  teacher  of  those  general  truths  out  of  which  all  practical 
impnn-emeDt  must  ultimately  sprint;.  But  the  natural  difTereace 
the  taateii  aod  (;:9p(icitic8  of  men  sbouldj  in  a  wcll-origaDixcd  State, 
BuflTicieDt  to  secure  due  inflnenoe  to  tbote  who  are  the  nstiumi 
representatives  of  man's  spiritual  iiitercstd  <whettirr  they  be  religioi 
philoaopbtc,  or  scieutiOc).  without  tpmptiug  tlicm  from  tbcir  proper  tasi 
of  discorering  and  teaching  the  troth,  to  the  lens  ap]>TOpriate  work  of 
determiniDg  how  much  of  it  comes  withiu  "the  sphere  of  practical 
jwlitics."  Comtc,  indeed,  by  organizing  tbem  as  an  independent  power 
apart  fniia,  and  outside  of,  tlie  State,  would  make  such  a  perversion 
cilrcmcty  probahlc.  A  hienircby  of  priests,  uuder  a  despotic 
would  Boon  (.CMC  to  be,  in  any  sense,  a  spiritual  power ;  and  this  woul 
be  only  the  more  certain  if,  by  the  Comtist  denunciation  of  specialism, 
they  were  prohibited  ftttni  anydiviMon  of  labour  accord iitg  to  capacity  in 
their  own  peculiar  sphere  of  scieutitie  research.  For  by  this  prohibition 
their  attention  would  be  drawn  more  and  more  from  tbe  truth  of  their 
doctrines  to  thrir  immediate  practical  effect*,  not  to  mention  llisl,  in 
case  of  all  but  a  few  comprehensive  uiuds,  the  natural  result  would  be 
omniscient  superficiality,  which  would  be  the  euomy  of  all  real  culture. 
For  lie  who  kiions  one  thing  well  may  Rnd  the  whole  in  the  part ;  but 
he  who  knows  the  whole  BU|ierricially,  inevitably  reduces  it  to  the  Icrolii 
tii  something  partial  and  subjective.      I)e[irived  of  its  natural  aim,  tW 
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Comtiat  Chwrch  of  tlic  futtiro  vould  inevitably  tliruir  ituclf,  wilh  all  it« 

energy,  into  the  task  of  directly  inOucnciug  th«  practical  life  of  meo,  and 

there  it  vonld  lind  itaclf  in   the  presc&oo  of  n  nnnibcr  of  cDnamuaol 

States,  noun   of  tlicm   Ini^c   enough  to  ofTur   nny   etPectivc   resiatanca 

Positivism  must  indeed  alter  liamaii  nature,  if  sucb  a  priesthood  would 

not  srtk  to   inxko  itself  drspntic,  cs()rriiiliy  if  it   cntilt)   iricld   sucli   a 

fomtiilable  woApori  hx  the  P^Mitifi^t  cvcoiniiittnicntion  ia  supposed  to  bo.* 

I       The  triitli   is  that   Cumtc  comraiU    the  same  error  vhich  mixled 

Monti^quiiMi  and  his  followers,  when    they  snppoacd    that  the   great 

acciiritj-  of  a  frco  State  lay  in  the  iieparatioti  of  tho  IcjjUlatire,  exccntivc^ 

and  JQfltcial  powera,~<.«.,  in  treating  the  dilfcrcut  or^ana  through  which 

the  eommoQ  life  expresses  itself  a.^  if  they  were  inclcpeadeut  orgntiisms. 

In  doing  BO,  ihey  furgot  that,  if  sucb  a  balance  of  power  waa  tvaliacd, 

the  effect  must   either  bo  an   oquilibrinm  in  which  all  movement  mutt 

ceaw,  or  a  stru^fjle  in  which  the  unity  of  the  State  would  be  in  danger 

of  being  lost.     The  true  security  against  the  dangers  iaT<^Tcd,  ou  the 

one  hand,  in  the  direct  application  of  theory  to  practice,  and,  on  the 

other  hand,  in  the  sLTMiratioii  of  praetice  firora  theory,  murt  lie,  not  ia 

giTing  them  independent  poisitiousaa  spiritual  aud  temporal  powers,  hut 

in  the  organic  unity  of  the  Hoctcty — comtnuunl,  national,  or,  if  it  may  be, 

I  uaivcrsal — to  which  the  representatives  of  both  belong.     And  organic 

vdUv,  Ihongh  it  does  not  mean  any  special  form  of  government,  mcana 

At  least  two  things  :  in  the  first  place,  that  each  great  clam  or  interest 

should  have  for  itself  a  definite  organ,  nod  fihould  therefore  be  able  to 

ocrt  on  the  whole  body  iu  a  regular  and  constitutional  manner,  w  as  to 

■bow  all  it«  force  without  rcrolationaty  violence  j  and,  in  the  second 

place,  that  do  class  or  interest  ithould  have  such  an  independent  position, 

that  there  ia  no  legal  or  coualitutiuual  method  of  bringing  it  into  due 

atlbordiuation.     But  Comtc,  losing  hia  balance  in  his  jealousy  of  the 

'iadiridnali%tic   and  democratic  movenaeat  of  modern  society,  ha»   built 

Up  a  aocial  ideal,  which  fails  in  both  these  poiots  of  \-iew.     And  be  is 

coDKquenlly  obliged,  agaiost  bis  will,  to  coutemplate  revolution  and 

war  ai  ucccnary  resources  of  the  Constitution. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  these  articles,  which  have  oeoessarily 
bcca  deroted  in  great  part  to  criticism  and  controversy,  without  expressing 
iS  aeose  of  the  potvcr  and  insight  which  are  shown  in  tlic  worltM  of 
X^mtc,  especially  in  the  Politi'jiut  Pogiiive.  Controversy  itself,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  a  kind  of  homage;  for,  as  Hegel  says,  "It  is  only  a 
great  man  that  condemns  us  to  the  task  of  explaining  him/'  But  If 
vc  can  sometimes  look  down  upon  sneh  men,  it  becomes  ns  to  re- 
member that  we  stand  upon  their  shoulders.  Comte  leenu  to  me  to 
occupy,  a»  a  writer,  a  position  in  some  degree  similar  to  that  of  Kant. 
lie  stands,  or  rather  moves,  between  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  is 
broken  into  inconsistency  by  the  effort  of  transition.  Like  Kant,  be 
ia  eiubarraued  to  the  end  by  the  ideas  with  which  he  started,  aud  of 
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which  he  can  never  free  Himaelf  so  as  to  make  &  new  beginning.  Comte 
had  only  a  small  portion  of  that  power  of  apeculatire  analysis  which 
characterized  his  great  predecessor,  but  he  had  much  of  his  tenacity  of 
thought,  his  power  of  continuous  construction ;  and  he  had  the  same 
convictioQ  of  the  &ll*importance  of  morals,  and  the  same  determination 
to  make  all  his  theoretic  studies  subordinate  to  the  solution  of  the 
moral  problem.  Also,  partly  because  he  lived  at  a  later  time,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  society  which  was  in  the  throes  of  a  social  revolution, 
and  partly  because  of  the  keeaness  and  strength  of  his  own  social  sym- 
pathies, be  gives  us  a  kind  of  insight  into  the  diseases  and  wants  of 
modem  society,  which  we  could  not  expect  from  Kant,  and  which 
throws  new  light  upon  the  ethical  speculations  of  Kanfs  idealistic 
aaccessors.  To  believe  that  his  system,  as  a  whole,  is  inconaiatent 
with  itself,  that  his  theory  of  historical  progress  is  insufficient,  and 
that  bis  social  ideal  is  imperfect,  need  not  prevent  us  from  re- 
c<^nizing  that  there  are  many  valuable  elements  in  bis  historical  and 
social  theories,  and  that  no  one  who  would  study  such  subjects  can 
afford  to  neglect  them.  A  mind  of  such  power  cannot  treat  any  subject 
without  throwiog  much  light  upon  it,  which  is  independent  of  his  special 
system  of  thought,  and,  above  all,  without  doing  much  to  show  what 
are  the  really  important  difficulties  in  it  which  need  to  be  solved.  And, 
especially  in  such  subjects,  to  discover  the  right  question  is  to  be  half- 
way to  the  answer.  Further,  as  Comte  himself  somewhere  says,  it  is 
an  immense  advantage  in  studying  auy  complex  subject  to  have  before 
us  a  distinct  and  systematic  attempt  to  explain  it ;  for  it  is  only  by 
criticism  upon  criticism  that  we  can  expect  to  reach  the  truth,  in  which 
all  its  varied  sides  and  aspects  are  brought  to  a  unity. 

Edwabd  Cairo. 
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A  FEW  months  ago  I  cndcaToiircd  to  trace  out,  in  these  pages, 
th(i  probable  origin  of  the  weeic,  ii»  «  mPMurc  of  time,  by  a 
method  which  hiu  not  hitherto,  w  far  m  1  know,  been  followed  in  such 
cases.  I  rollowed  chiefly  a  line  of  h  priori  reasoning,  considering  liow 
faenlnoeu  niul  tillert  of  the  soil  would  be  apt  at  a  very  early  period  to 
ase  the  moon  as  a  means  of  measuring  time,  and  how  to  endeftTouriug 
SO  to  use  her  they  would  almojit  of  necessity  be  led  to  employ  epoeial 
methods  of  suhdiYidiug  the  period  cluriiig  which  !<}ic  piii»es  through  her 
v&nooa  phases.  But  while  each  .-^tep  uf  the  rcwionmg  was  thus  based 
on  a  priori  considerations,  its  validity  was  tested  by  the  evidence  which 
has  reached  us  respecting  the  rnriotis  methods  employed  by  diffircot 
nstions  of  antiquity  for  following  tliu  moon's  motiomt.  It  appears  to 
roe  that  the  oouclusioni  to  which  this  method  of  rcasouiug  led  were 
more  satisfactory,  bccaiiiie  more  trustworthy,  than  those  which  have 
been  rcflche<l  rcjijx'ctiii^  the  week  by  the  mere  study  of  various  tniditiuns 
which  have  reached  ns  respecting  the  early  nsc  of  this  widespread  time 
measure. 

I  now  propose  to  apply  a  somewhat  similar  naethod  to  a  problem 
which  has  always  been  regarded  ni  at  once  highly  interesting  and  very 
difficult,  the  question  of  the  piir|H»se  for  which  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt, 
and  wpeciaily  the  pyraroidB  of  Ghizeh,  were  erected.  But  1  do  not 
here  take  the  full  problem  under  connideration.  1  hare,  indeed,  else- 
where dealt  with  it  in  a  t^cnernl  manner,  and  have  been  led  to  a  theory 
respecting  the  pyramids  which  will  be  touched  on  towards  the  vloec  of 
the  present  paper.  Here,  however,  I  intend  to  deal  only  with  one 
special  part  uf  the  problem,  that  part  to  which  alone  the  method  I  pra- 
poAe  to  employ  is  applicable — the  qucsliou  of  the  astronomical  purpose 
which  the  pyramids  were  intended  to  subserve.       It  will  be  understood, 
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therefore,  yr\iy  I  have  spoken  of  applving  a  somevliat  AiiuiLar  loetbod, 
•lie]  not  a  precisely  similar  method,  to  tlie  problem  of  the  pyramid*. 
For  whereas  in  dcaliDg  with  the  origin  of  the  ncvk,  I  cuuld  from  the 
TCiy  bcgiauiug  of  the  inquiry  Apply  the  h  priori  method,  I  caonot  do 
ao  in  tbo  ca§c  of  tliu  pyruniids.  I  do  not  know  of  any  line  of  a  priori 
reasoning  hy  whicli  it  could  he  proved,  or  even  rendered  probable,  that 
any  race  of  mcD,  of  vbaterer  proclivities  or  avocations,  would 
naturally  be  Ir-d  to  construct  building*  resembling  the  pvrvniitU.  If  it 
conld  he,  of  course  that  liui;  of  rausouiug  would  ut  the  same  time  iudi- 
caU!  what  purposes  such  buildings  were  intended  to  Bubscrro.  I'ktUag 
evidence  of  ihlit  kind,  we  mu!tt  follow  at  finl  the  A  potttriori  method ; 
and  thia  method^  while  it  is  clear  enough  as  to  the  roDStrucliou  of 
pyramids,  for  there  arc  the  pyraraida  thcmnclTes  to  rppak  unmistakably 
on  this  poiut,  is  not  altogether  ao  clear  as  to  any  one  of  the  p' 
for  -which  the  pyramids  were  built. 

Yet  I  think  that  if  tliere  is  one  purpose  among  possibly  many 
which  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  had  in  their  thoughts,  which  cau  be 
unmiEtftkably  inferred  from  the  pyramids  themselves,  iodependcntly  of 
all  traditions^  it  ta  the  purpose  of  coDstnictiug  edifices  which  should 
enable  men  to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies  in  some  way  not  othcrwiaa 
obtainable.  If  the  orienting  of  the  faces  of  the  pyramids  had  beca 
effected  in  some  such  way  as  the  orienting  of  most  of  our  calhcdiala 
and  churcbGa~-i.e.,  in  a  manner  quite  sufficiently  exact  as  tested  by 
ordinary  observation,  hut  not  ruiwhle  of  beuring  asLrouoniicnl  tests, — it 
might  reasonably  enough  be  inferred  that  having  to  erect  square  build- 
ings for  any  purpose  whatever,  men  were  likely  enough  to  set  them 
four-s(|uarc  to  the  cardinal  poiitts,  ajid  that,  tliereforc,  no  stress  what- 
ever can  be  lai<l  on  this  feature  of  the  pyramids'  ooustructioo.  But 
when  we  find  that  the  oricuting  of  ibc  pyramids  has  been  cfTcctcd  will 
extreme  rare,  that  in  the  ciu«  of  the  great  pyramid,  whiclt  1.1  thV 
typical  cdifiee  of  this  kind,  the  orienting  bears  well  the  closest  satrooo- 
mical  serutiiiy,  tre  caiiiiot  doubt  that  this  feature  indicates 
aKlrononaical  purpose  as  surely  as  it  indicates  the  use  of  astronomical 
methods. 

13ut  while  we  thns  start  with  what  is  to  some  degree  aa  assQmptioa, 
with  what  at  any  rate  is  not  haned  on  a  priori  considerations,  yet 
manifestly  we  may  expect  to  Hnd  evidence  as  we  proueed  which  shall 
either  strengthen  uur  opinion  on  this  point,  or  show  it  to  bo  un* 
Muud.  We  arc  going  to  make  this  astrouomicul  purpose  the  starting- 
point  for  a  series  of  i  priori  coiinidcnitions,  each  to  be  tested  by  w)uU> 
ever  direct  evidence  may  he  available ;  and  it  is  practieally  certain  that 
if  wc  have  thus  started  in  an  entirely  wrong  dircctioQ,  we  shall  before 
long  find  out  our  mistake.  At  least  wv  shall  do  ho,  if  we  start  with 
the  desire  to  find  out  as  much  of  the  truth  as  we  ran,  and  not  with  the 
determination  to  kc  only  those  facta  which  point  iu  the  diredioa 
along  which   we   have   set  out,  overlooking  any  which    seem  to  boiot 
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ID  n  different  direction.  Wu  need  not  Deccasaxily  be  in  the  wrong  tmck 
becatue  of  mch  seeming  iadicatioat.  If  we  otb  ou  the  right  tracks  we 
sluUl  see  things  more  clcarlj  aa  we  proceed  j  and  it  may  be  tliat 
eTidence  wbich  at  tirat  BCcmi  to  acconl  ill  with  tlic  idea  that  wc  arc 
progiBMing  towards  the  truth,  may  be  found  among  the  most  satis- 
factorr  evidence  obtainable.  But  we  must  in  any  case  note  such  eviilciico, 
even  at  the  time  when  it  accots  to  suggest  that  we  aru  on  the  wrong 
tndL  We  may  pnsh  on,  neverlhelesa,  to  ace  Iidw  sncb  eridcuoa  appears 
a  little  later.  But  we  mnst  by  no  mrans  forget  its  existence.  So  only 
c«n  we  hope  to  reach  the  truth  or  n  jjorliou  of  the  truth,  inateid  of 
merely  making  out  »  good  cftse  for  some  particular  theory. 

Wc  start,  then,  with  the  aMiimption  that  tbe  great  pyramid,  called 
tlie  Pyramid  of  CUcops,  was  built  for  tlita  purpow,  intn-  aiia,  to  enable 
men  to  make  certain  astronomical  observations  with  great  accuracy  ; 
and  what  we  propose  to  do  is  to  inquire  what  irould  be  done  by  men 
baviog  this  purpose  in  view,  having,  as  the  pyramid  builders  bad,  (L) 
a  fine  astronomical  aite,  (2)  the  coinoiand  of  enurmoua  wealth,  (3)  prac- 
tically exhaiutlesa  stores  of  material,  and  (4)  tlie  means  of  compelling 
many  thousands  of  men  to  lalwnr  for  tbcm. 

Watchiog  tbe  celestial  bodie*  hour  by  hottr,  day  by  day,  and  year  by 
year,  the  obsenror  rcoogniKcs  certain  rcffions  of  the  heavens  which  ro- 
qnire  special  attention,  and  certain  noteworthy  directions  both  with 
mpcct  to  tbe  horiaon  and  to  elevation  above  the  horiion. 

For  instance,  the  observer  perceives  that  the  stars,  which  are  in  many 
respects  tlic  moot  conveniently  observable  bodies,  arc  carried  round  ta  if 
tbey  were  rigidly  attached  to  a  hollow  sphere,  carried  around  an  axis 
passing  throngh  the  station  of  the  observer  (as  through  a  centre)  and 
directed  towards  a  certain  point  in  the  dome  of  the  heavens.  That 
point,  then,  is  one  whose  direction  must  not  only  be  ascertained,  bat 
most  be  in  some  way  or  other  indicated.  Whatever  the  nature  of  an 
astronumcr'a  lUHtrumenla  or  observatory,  whether  he  have  but  a  few 
omple  coatrivancca  in  a  straotnro  of  iasignttioant  proporuons,  or  the 
most  pcrffct  inatromeiibt  in  a  noble  edifice;  of  most  cx<iinsitc  construe- 
tion  and  of  the  nlmust  attainable  stabilily,  be  must  in  every  case  have 
the  poaitioQ  of  the  pole  of  the  hcarcna  clearly  indicated  in  some  way  or 
other.  Now,  the  pole  of  the  heavens  la  a  \io\t\i  lying  due  north,  at  a 
certain  definite  elevation  above  the  horizon.  Hium  tbe  first  considcra 
tion  to  be  attended  to  by  the  builder  of  any  sort  of  astronomical  obacr* 
vatory,  is  the  dctcrm  ins  tion  of  the  direction  of  the  true  north  (or  the 
laying  down  of  a  true  north>and-south  line),  while  the  second  is  the 
determination,  and  in  looie  way  or  other  tbe  indication  of  tbe  angle  of 
deration  above  the  north  puint,  at  which  the  true  pole  of  the  heavens 
may  lie. 

To  get  the  true  north^and-soutb  line,  however,  tbe  astronomer  would 
be  apt  at  Erst,  )><;rlta[>fi,  mthur  to  make  tni>l-dny  uhscrvatioiis  than  to 
obsene  the  stars  at  jught.     It  would  have  been  the  ohaervalion  of  tliuM 
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Which  first  culled  Ills  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  definite  point  ronnd 
which  nil  the  stars  seem  to  be  04trncd  in  parallel  circles;  bat  he  would 
vciy  (luirk)y  notice  that  the  nan  and  the  moon,  and  aUo  the  fire  planets, 
aru  carried  round  the  same  polar  axis,  only  difiering  from  the  stars  in 
this :  that,  besides  being  thus  carried  Toand  with  the  celestial  aphere, 
they  also  minx-  ujwii  thai  H[ihcrc,  though  with  a  motion  wliich  ia  Tcrf 
slow  compared  with  that  irhicli  they  dcrirc  from  the  seeming  motion  of 
the  sphere  it«clf.  Now,  among  thcac  bodies  the  sun  and  raoon  pOMa 
a  distinct  advantage  over  the  slam.  A  body  illurainnted  br  eillicr  the 
9UII  or  the  moon  throws  a  shadow,  and  thus  if  wc  place  an  upright 
poiotcd  rod  iu  sunlight  or  moonlight,  and  note  where  tlie  tihadow  of 
the  point  lios,  wc  know  that  n  straitjht  line  from  the  point  to  the  shallow 
of  the  point  is  directed  cicsrtly  towards  the  sun  or  the  moon,  as  the 
caae  may  he.  Leaving  the  moon  aside  as  in  other  respects  unsuitable, 
fur  she  only  shines  with  suitable  lustre  in  one  part  of  each  month,  wc 
hare  in  the  sun's  motions  u  means  of  getting  the  north  •and-soutb  lioc 
by  thus  noting  the  position  of  the  shadow  of  a  pointed  upright.  For 
being  carried  around  an  inclinixl  asis  directed  northwanls,  the  sun  is, 
of  course,  brought  to  his  greatest  elevation  on  any  gircu  day  when  due 
aoutb.  So  that  if  wu  note  when  the  shadow  of  an  upright  b  shortest  on 
any  day,  we  know  that  at  that  moment  the  snu  is  at  his  highest  or  dae 
south  i  and  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  upright's  base  with  tbc 
cud  of  the  shadow  at  thatinslaat  lica  due  nortb-and-south. 

But  tliough  theoretically  thin  method  is  sufficient,  it  is  open,  in  pmc- 

tiec,  to  a  serious  objection.     The  sun's  elevation,  when  he  ia  nearly  at 

his  highest,  changes  very  slowly ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 

precipe  moment  when  the  shadow  is  shortest.      But  the  direction  of  the 

shadow  is  steadily  changing  all  the  time  that  we  thus  remuia  in  doubt 

whether  the  buu's  elevation  has  reached  it«  maximum  or  not.     Wc  are 

apt,  then,  to  m^kc  an  error  ax  to  time,  which  will  result  in  a  noteworthy 

error  as  to  the  direction  of  the  nortb-and-south  line. 

I       For  this  reason,  it  would  be  better  for  any  one  employing  this  shadow 

method  to  take  two  epochs  on  cither  tide  of  solar   noon,  when  the  sua 

was  at  cmL-tly  the  same  elevation,  or  (he  shadow  of  exactly   the  atme 

length, — determining  this  by  striking  out  a  circle  around  the  foot  of  the 

upright,  and  observing    where  tlie    khadow's   point    crossed    thi«   circle 

before  noon  in  drawing  nearer  to  the  base,  and  after  ucou  in  passing 

away  from  the  base.     These  two  intersections  with  the  circle  necessarily 

lie  at  equal  distances  from  the  norlh- and -south    line,  which  can  thus  be 

more  exactly  determined  than  by  the  other  method,  simply  because  tbe 

end  of  the  shadow  crosses  the  circle  traced  on  the  ground  at  momenta 

which    cau   be   more   exactly   determined   than   the  moment   when  tbc 

ahatiow  is  shortest. 

Now,  we  notice  iu  this  dcacription  of  methods  which  uuqueslioDably 
were  fullowcd  by  the  rery  earliest  astronomers,  one  circumsunco  which 
clearly  points  to  a  feature  M  Uwolutely  esaential  in  every  astronomical 
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obMrvio^  station.  (I  do  not  sa^  '*  observatory,"  for  I  aid  speaking  joat 
DOW  of  obftcnrationii  no  clcmcDtaiy  that  the  word  would  lie  oat  of  place.) 
Tlic  observer  must  have  a  jicrfeclly  florl  floor  ou  wbich  to  recxsivc  tbe 
sbadow  of  the  upright  poiutur.  And  nut  ouly  must  tliv  floor  be  flat, 
but  It  miut  al«»  Iw  perfectly  horizontal.  At  any  rate,  it  must  uot  itlope 
down  cilber  towards  the  cast  or  towani»  the  west,  for  thea  the  shadows 
on  either  side  of  ihc  nurth-nnd-wiuth  line  would  he  unequal.  And 
though  a  slope  towarda  north  or  south  would  not  affbot  the  iX|ualit;  of 
such  ghadows,  and  would  therefore  be  odiniiBible^  yet  it  would  clearly 
be  altugvtlier  UDdvsinblcj  nintx  tlic  avoidance  of  a  ■*\n\tK  towanU  cast 
or  west  would  be  made  much  mor«  dilGcult  if  the  surface  were  tilted, 
bowcTcr  Mightly,  towards  worth  or  south.  AjHirt  from  this,  several 
other  ctrtmmataucrai  make  it  extremely  desirable  that  the  mirfaec  from 
which  the  astronomer«  make  their  obserrations  shotdd  be  perfectly 
horiiontal.  In  particular,  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  csart  detciv 
minaiion  of  elcrntions  nbovv  the  ca>teru  mid  we>t4^i-ti  horiKouM  would  be 
very  accessary  even  iu  the  earliest  and  simplest  mcthofU  of  observation^ 
and  for  this  purpose  it  would  bo  enacntial  that  the  observing  surfiaoc 
should  be  as  careftdly  levelled  iu  a  uorth-aud-aoutb  as  in  an  east-aiuU 
wc«i  direction. 

We  should  expect  to  find,  then,  tlwt  when  the  particular  stage  of 
aatrooomical  progre^  hud  been  reached,  at  which  iii^  not  ouly  |)er- 
ceiTcd  the  necessity  of  wcU-devised  buildioga  for  a&truuomical  observa- 
tion, but  were  able  to  devotp  titne,  labour,  and  cipenso  to  the  eonstruction 
of  ftuch  buildiugSj  the  first  jtoiut  Lo  whiuh  they  uuuld  direct  tht-ir  att4;u- 
tion  would  be  the  formation  of  a  perfectly  level  Burfacc,  on  which  cvea- 
taally  they  might  tny  down  a  north-nnd -south  or  true  meridional  line. 

Now,  of  the  extreme  care  with  which  thin  preliuiiuary  question  of 
level  was  considered  by  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramid,  wc  have 
sibgulariy  dear  and  dccisiive  e^-ideuce.  For  all  around  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  there  was  a  pa>'emeut,  and  we  find  the  builders  not  only  so  well 
acquaiutod  with  the  positiou  of  the  true  borisoutal  plane  at  the  level  of 
this  pavement,  but  so  careful  to  follow  it  (even  aa  rciipccta  this  pavement, 
which,  be  it  noticed,  was  only,  in  aH  probahtlity,  a  subsidiary  and  quaii- 
omameotal  feature  of  the  bnUding),  that  the  pavement  "  was  varied  iu 
thickiicsa  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  in  100  feet  to  make  it  sbaolutcly 
level,  which  the  rock  was  not."* 

But  now  with  regard  to  the  true  uorth-aud-auuth  direction,  although 
I  he  shadow  method,  carried  out  on  a  truly  level  surface,  would  be  satis, 
factory  enough  for  a  first  rough  approximation,  or  even  for  whnt  nny 
but  aatrouomcrB  would  regard  it&  extreme  accuracy,  it  would  be  opctt  to 
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"  Itaeensto  tiwnatlnprotnMetkattliftlcvel  wssdetenatnadbyiiiuplyfloMling  (tlinuftb 
Xa  a  vary  iomJI  depth  obI; ,  o(  cwith)  tha  «ntii«  u«a  to  b«  l«v«ll«d— not  only  the  pavement 
IsTol.  )>ut  bij;bci  level*  M  the  p>i  •mid  Wka  niicd  \agKt  hy  layar.  Uy  coiuiilctiag  tbu  on(. 
■i<1«  u(  (wh  Liyvr  flnt,  »□  enduoed  ipucw  <uiwilile  of  rweiving  tlie  water  miuM  be  fonocd 
f  Um  daudis j  iNiing  r«cjait«<l  oooo  ooly  fur  tiMili  l^er),  Mid  wlivu  the  UivdI  Iiut  iMMutAkco  tbo 
w>t«r  ooaiiTlM  «lToirod  to  ran  off  l>y  tlt«  iat«n«r  fiMmw  to  tlie  will  wbkJi  I'iuxi  (iniyth 
c«iialdM»  to  tn  lytobtJicfcl  ol  tb*  Iwttomlns  |i)(. 
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serious  objections  for  really  exact  work.  TLeso  objocUoDs  woa]d  bsvs 
become  knowD  toobseirera  long  before  tho  conatructioo  of  tbe  pynunid 
was  commenced,  and  irould  hnvc  boea  ainociatcd  wilh  tbc  difBcultica 
wbich  suggested,  I  tUiuk,  the  idea  ititelf  of  ooDstructiDg  suub  au  Ddi6oe. 

Sopposiug  au  upright  pointed  post  is  set  up,  and  tbe  pMitioQ  of  tbe 
did  of  the  sliadovr  upon  a  pcrTcctty  level  surface  is  tioied  ;  tboo  whatever 
use  ivc  intend  to  make  of  this  obsorvatiun,  it  is  tsssential  that  wo  Bbould 
low  the  prectBG  po&ition  of  tbe  centre  of  tbe  upright's  base,  and  also 
flat  the  upright  should  be  tnily  vertical.  OilicrwlMj  ire  have  only 
e3[iii.-tly  obliiiiicd  the  i)OMition  of  one  end  of  the  line  vrewant,  and  to  draw 
tbe  line  properly  we  ought  u  exactly  to  know  the  positioo  of  tbe  otlier 
end.  If  we  want  aUo  to  kuov  the  true  poutiou  of  a  lino  jotuiug  tbe 
puiut  of  the  u|iri({ht  imd  Lhe  sliadow  of  this  point,  wc  require  to  kuov 
tbe  true  height  of  the  upright.  And  even  if  wc  have  tbeM  points  dotcr* 
mined,  vc  still  baTc  not  a  material  line  from  the  point  of  tbe  upright 
to  the  place  of-its  shadow.  A  cord  or  chain  from  one  puiut  to  tbe 
other  would  be  curved,  even  if  tigbtly  stretched,  and  it  wotdd  act  be 
tightly  stretched,  if  loDg,  without  citbcr  breaking  or  pulling  over  tbe 
upright.  A  straight  bar  of  the  required  length  could  not  he  readily 
made  or  used :  if  stout  enough  to  lie  straight  from  point  to  point  it 
would  be  unwieldy,  if  not  stout  enough  so  that  it  beat  muter  ita  own 
weight  it  would  be  iwcleu. 

Thus  the  shadow  metbod,  while  difficult  of  application  to  gire  a  trae 
uorlh-and' south  horixontal  line,  would  fail  utterly  to  give  mutenal 
indications  of  tlic  sun's  elevation  on  particular  days,  without  which  it 
would  be  im|>OK»ibtc  to  obtain  in  this  manner  any  material  iudtcatious 
of  the  position  of  the  cclrrtial  pole. 

A  natural  rcaouroc,  under  these  circumstnucca — at  least  a  natural 
resource  for  astronomers  vho  could  afford  to  adopt  the  plan — would  b« 
to  build  up  mosses  of  masonry,  iu  which  there  should  be  tubular  holes 
or  tuonclliitgn  pointing  iu  curtaiu  required  directions.  In  ono  sense  the 
contrivance  would  be  clumsy,  for  a  tunnelling  once  constnictedj  would 
not  admit  of  nny  change  of  position,  nor  even  allow  of  any  save  very 
limited  chuugcs  in  the  diructiuu  uf  ihu  line  of  view  througb  tbem.  la 
fact,  the  more  effective  a  tunnelling  would  bo  in  determining  any  iwir- 
tictdar  direction,  the  less  scope,  of  course,  would  it  afford  for  any  change 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  of  sight  along  it.  So  tbat  the  ustrouutnical 
Mchitcct  would  have  to  limit  tbo  uso  of  this  particular  method  to  tboM 
CBBca  in  wbich  great  accuracy  in  obtaiuiug  a  direction  line  and  great 
rigidity  in  tlie  material  indication  of  tbat  line's  position  were  ewButial 
or  at  least  cxocvdiugly  desirable.  Again,  in  some  cases  presently  lo  be 
noticed,  lie  would  r^tjuire,  not  a  lulnng  directed  to  some  spcci&l  fixed 
point  in  the  sky,  but  au  opening  coniinftiidiug  some  special  range  of 
view.  Yet  again  it  would  be  manifestly  well  forbim  to  retain,  wboueror 
possible,  the  power  of  using  the  ahndow  wetliod  in  observing  tbe  sun  and 
moon;  for  tbis  method  in  the  case  of  bodies  varying  their  [lositiaii  oo 
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tlio  oelcstial  spUero,  Dot  merely  with  respect  to  tlio  cunliiiAl  points, 
ir<>i)l(l  be  oi  great  value.  Its  value  vould  be  euliaitced  if  the  afaaduin. 
could  be  formed  by  objects  and  received  oa  surfaces  boldiog  &  perms* 
oeiit  position. 

We  begin  to  sec  some  of  the  requircmcats  of  au  n^itrouomical  buildiog 
0Ucb  OB  wo  have  ouppowd  thi:  earlier  ubiicrrcra  to  plan. 

First,  audi  a  buildinj;  muHt  be  large,  to  give  Ntiitublc  IcugUi  to  tbc 
direction  lines,  irhetbcr  along  edges  of  the  buildlug  or  aluug  tubuliu- 
paaaages  or  tunnclliiign  witbin  it  Sccoodly,  it  mmt  be  massive  in  order 
tliat  theie  edgCH  &ud  paaaage«  might  bare  tiie  iiecosvitry  stability  uod 
(x-rmancncc.  Thirdly,  it  muat  be  of  a  form  cODtribaticg  to  such  stability, 
ami  at  height  abore  •^iirrou ruling  objecta  (even  bill*  lying  at  cuDsidcrable 
lintaiLoei)  would  be  a  dcairablc  feature,  it  would  be  proper  to  Lave  the 
ikiBH  of  maioory  growiug  smallor  Cirom  the  base  apwarda.  Fourtbly^  it 
muat  have  ita  sides  carpt'iiUy  oriented,  m  that  it  must  liave  either  a 
square  or  obloug  base  wiib  two  sides  lying  exactly  north  aud  south, 
and  tbc  other  two  lying  exactly  cast  aad  west.  FifUily,  it  must  have 
ibe  direction  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  cither  actually  iadinatcd  by  a 
taunelliog  uC  some  eort  pointed  directly  polcwarda,  or  else  iuli:rable 
from  a  tunnelling  pointing  upon  a  suitable  star  cktae  to  the  true  pole 
of  the  hearena. 

Tbc  lower  part  of  a  pyramid  would  fullil  the  couditious  required  for 
tbc  stability  of  such  a  struclure,  sud  a  square  or  oblcoig  form  would  be 
initnijli;  for  thi:  buKU  of  ^luuh  a  pyramid.  Wu  niust  not  overlook  tli« 
Eact  that  a  complete  pyramid  would  be  utterly  unsuitable  iux  au  aatru- 
QOmical  ediSoD.  Ereu  a  pyramid  built  up  of  lajera  of  stone  and  coa- 
liaiicd  HO  far  upwanU  that  the  uppermost  layor  couaUtcd  of  a  single 
manive  stuue,  would  be  quite  useletss  as  an  observatory.  The  notion 
Wbicli  baa  been  eutcrtaiDcd  by  some  faQcifut  persons,  that  one  purpose 
which  iiic  great  pyramid  was  iiiu^iidcd  to  subserve,  was  to  provide  a 
raised  small  platform  high  above  the  general  level  of  the  soil,  in  order 
that  asCroDomei-s  might  climb  night  after  night  to  that  platform,  and 
thenoe  mukv  tlioir  observutioiiH  ou  the  starN,  l*  altogether  untenable. 
Probably  no  fancy  respecting  tbc  pyramids  has  done  more  to  discredit 
the  astronomical  theory  of  these  structurc-s  than  has  this  ridiculous 
notion ;  be«au«e  even  those  who  are  not  lutronomur*  and  therefore  little 
famdisr  witb  the  requirement)!  of  a  building  intruded  for  astronomical 
observation,  perceive  at  uoce  the  futility  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  the 
CDormoQS,  one  may  almost  say  the  inlioitc  diiproporliou  between  the  cost 
at  which  tbc  raised  small  platform  would  have  been  obtained,  and  the 
araali  advantage  wbicb  astronomen  wouht  derive  from  climbing  up  to  it 
ioalead  of  <>bacr>*iuf{  from  the  ground  level.  Yet  we  have  seen  this  uotion 
not  only  gravely  advanced  by  pcrsous  wbourc  tosomcdcgrcu  acquainted 
with  astrouomical  reqiiiremealit,  but  elaborately  illustmted.  Thua,  in 
Itamuiariou'a"  History  of  the  Ueaveoa,"  there  is  a  picture  representing  six 
lutmiDincrs  in  eastern  garb,  perched  in  uncoinfbr  table  attitudes  on  the 
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uppermoat  steps  of  &  pyrAmtcl,  vliencc  they  arc  staring  hftrd  *t  n  comvl, 
naturally    without  the  slightest  opportunity  of  dclcnciniiig  its    tnia. 
povition  in  the  sky,  since  they  hare  do  dlreetiou  lines  of  ttuy  sort  for  their' 
Ruidnucc,     Apnrt  from  this,  their  attcntioD  is  very  properly  directed  in 
great  psrt  to  the  necessity  of  preferring;  their  equilibriuni.    In  only  one 
poiat  in  fact  does  this  picture  oeoord  wilb  it  priori  probabilities — namely, 
iu  the  grciit  muscular  development  of  these  nucicut  observers.    11iey  kto  | 
perfectly  hcrculeun,  and  well  they  might  be,  if  night  after  night  tbey  \ 
hud  to  obsrr?e  the  celestial  bodies  from  n  place  so  hard  to  reach,  and 
where  altitudes  so  awknanl  must  be  maintained  during  the  long  honn 
of  the  night.  | 

It  is  i»ei-fccl1y  clear,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the 
astronomical  theory  of  the  pyramids,  that  it  would  only  l)c  when  tlieM 
buildicgB  were  aa  yet  incomplete  that  they  eoald  subserrc  any  useful 
astronomical  purposes  ;  uevcrthelen  we  must  not  ou  this  account  suffer 
ourselves  at  this  early  stage  of  our  inquiry  to  be  Jivcrteil  from  the 
Utroaomical  theory  by  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  strong 
argument  a^ainit  it.  "SVe  have  ftceu  that  there  is  such  decisive  and  even 
demonstrative  evidcnee  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  pyramids  were 
not  oriented  in  a  general,  still  leas  in  a  merely  casual,  manner,  and  thia 
is,  in  reality,  cueh  clenr  evidence  of  tJicir  astmnomieal  significance,  that 
ire  iQust  pau  further  uu  upon  the  line  of  rcaaouing  which  we  have 
adopted — prepared  to  turn  hack  indeed  if  absolutely  convincing  evidence 
should  be  found  ngniii»t  the  theory  of  the  astronomical  purpo*e  of  the 
pyramids,  hut  uiiticiputiug  rather  that,  un  a  close  inquiry,  a  means  of 
obviating  thia  particular  objection  may  before  long  be  found. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  astronomers  have  determined  to  ereet  a 
massive  edifice,  ou  a  aquareor  oblong  base  properly  oriented,  conutTuct- 
ing  Tithtn  this  edifice  such  tubular  openings  as  would  be  most  useful 
for  the  pur]>ose  of  indicating  the  true  directions  of  certain  celestiBi 
olfjects  at  particular  times  and  ecosods. 

Before  commencing  so  costly  a  structure  they  would  be  careful  to  select 
the  best  possible  poaitiou  for  it,  not  only  as  respects  the  nature  of  tbo 
ground,  but  also  as  respects  latitude.  For  it  most  be  remembered  that, 
from,  certain  parts  of  the  earth,  the  various  points  and  cirelea  which  the 
astronomer  recognises  in  the  heavens  occupy  special  positions  and  fulfil 
special  relations. 

So  far  as  conditions  of  the  soil,  surrounding  country,  Bud  so  forth 
are  concerned,  few  posiiious  could  surpass  that  selected  for  the  great 
pyramid  and  its  companions.  Tlie  pyramids  of  Gbtzeh  are  situated  ' 
on  a  platform  of  rock,  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  desert. 
The  largest  of  them,  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  stauds  on  an  clcvatinn 
free  alt  around,  insomuch  that  lesa  sand  has  gathered  round  it  than 
would  otiicnritc  have  been  the  case.  How  admirably  sailed  then  \ 
pyramids  are  for  observing  stations  is  showu  hy  the  way  in  which  tliOT 
are  themselves  aecD  firom  a  distance.     It  has  been  ranukcd  by  every  i 
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one  vho  has  »ocn  the  pjr»ai<U  th4t  the  sense  of  aight  is  deeeired  in 
the  Rtlempt  to  appreciate  tbcir  distance  and  magaitndc.  "  Thougli 
removed  several  leagues  from  tlie  spectnlor,  they  appear  to  he  cbse  at 
hnad  ;  and  it  is  not  until  lie  lias  travelled  some  miles  in  &  direct  line 
tovarda  them,  that  he  becomes  sensible  of  their  vast  liutk  and  also 
of  the  pure  atmosphere  tbiuugli  wbteli  they  arc  Tiewed." 

Willi  regard  to  tlicir  astroDomicAl  position,  it  seems  cicnr  that  the 
builders  intended  to  place  the  grent  pyramid  precisely  in  Intittidc  SO'', 
or,  in  other  words,  in  that  latitude  irtitrrc  Ihc  true  pole  of  the  heavens 
i*  one-third  of  the  vay  fram  the  horizon  to  the  point  overhead  (the 
tenith),  sod  nhere  the  noon  sun  at  trne  spring  or  autumn  (when  the 
sun  rises  aluiost  e:(aetly  ill  the  east,  and  acts  almost  eiactly  in  the 
west)  H  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  ibe  horizon  to  the  point  overhead. 
la  an  olMenratory  ael  exactly  in  this  poetition,  some  of  the  calcnlatiooa 
or  gtometrieal  constructions,  as  the  case  inuy  be,  involved  in  astrouo- 
ntical  problems,  axe  considerably  simplified.  The  first  problem  in 
Euclid,  for  example,  by  which  a  trinngle  of  three  equal  sides  is  made, 
affords  the  means  of  drawing  the  proiier  au^Ie  at  which  the  mid-day 
suu  in  spring  or  autumn  is  raised  above  the  horizon,  and  at  which  tbo 
pole  of  the  heavens  in  removed  from  the  point  overhead.  Relations 
dependjog  on  this  angle  are  also  mure  readily  calculated,  for  the  very 
tame  reason,  in  fact,  that  the  an^lc  itself  is  more  readily  drawn.  And 
though  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramid  must  hare  been  advanced 
far  beyond  the  stage  at  which  sny  difficulty  in  dealing  directly  with  other 
sogles  would  be  involved,  yet  ihcy  would  perceive  the  great  adTiDtage 
of  having  one  among  the  angles  entering  into  tbcir  problems  thus 
conveniently  chosen.  In  our  time,  when  by  the  use  of  logarithmic 
and  other  tables,  all  calcidations  are  greatly  simplitied,  and  when  also 
astrouomcri  bare  learned  to  rceogoiic  that  no  possible  choice  of 
latitude  would  simplify  tlicir  labours  (tinless  an  observatory  could  be 
act  up  at  the  North  Pole  itself,  which  would  be  in  other  respects 
inconveoicnt),  matters  of  this  sort  arc  do  longer  worth  eonaidering, 
but  to  the  matbematicians  who  planned  the  great  pyramid  they  would 
hare  posaencd  extreme  importance. 

Toset  the  centre  of  the  pyramid's  future  base  in  lalitnde  30",  two 
methods  could  be  used,  both  already  to  some  degree  considered — 
the  shadow  method,  and  the  Pole-star  method.  If  at  noon,  at  the  Reason 
when  the  sun  rose  due  east  and  set  due  west,  an  upright  A  C  were  found 
to  throwft'shadow  C  C,  so  proportioned  to  A  G  that  A  C  D  would  * 
bo  onc-hulf  of  an  cquaj-sidcd  triangle,  then,  theoretically,  the  ./|  \ 
point  where  thia  upright  was  placed  would  be  in  latitude  30*.  i~~i — i 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  wonld  not  be,  because  the  air,  by  bending  "*■  ■■ 
the  son's  rays,  throws  the  sun  apparently  somewhat  above  his  true 
position.  Apart  from  thin,  at  the  time  of  tme  spring  or  autumn,  the 
mn  does  not  seem  to  rise  due  ciisL,  or  set  due  west,  for  he  is  miscd 
above    the    horizon  by    atmospheric  refraction,  before  he  liaa  really 
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reached  it  iuthc  DioniiDg,nnd  facrcniaiusrai»nd  above  it  nAerlicliiurealljr 
paned  bolov — Qnderntanding  the  vord  "really"  lo  idate  to  his  acttuU 
geometrical  direction.     Tbu?,  at  true  spring  and  antamn,  the  sun  riscaJ 
slightly  io  the  north  of  cast,  and  sets  slightly   to   the   north    of  vrett.  ■ 
The  ntmospherie  refraction  ts  indeed  so  marked,  as  rcBpccta  these  parte 
of  the  Huu's  apparent  coune>thut  it  must  have  been  quickly  recognized.  J 
Probabiy,  however,  it   would  be  regarded  sa  a  peculiarity  only  uffccting  I 
the  ton  when  close  to  the  horison,  and  would  he  (correctly)  awoeiatod 
vitli  his  appari^ut   change  of  shnpe  when  »o  situated.     AstronomcTs 
voold  be  prevented  in  thi«  way  from  uHiug  the  sun's  horizontal  position 
at  any  season  to  guide  them  witli    respect   to  ilic   eafdioal    points,  but 
they  would  still  consider  the  aun,  when  raised  hifih  above  tlie  horixon, 
as  a  suitable  ostroDomicsl  index  (so  to  apoali),  and  would  have  no  idea 
that  even  at  a  height  of  siicty  degree*  abore  the  boriioD,  or  aeen   aa  in. 
direetioti  D  A,  Fig.  1,  ho  is  seen  appreciably  above  his  tnie  position. 

Adopting  this  method — ^thc  shadow  method — to  fix  the  latitude  of 
the    pyramid's  base,  they   would   eonceive   the   «an   was  »!xty    degrees 
above  the  horizon  at  noon,  at  true  spring  ot  anlumu,  when  in  reality  J 
he  was  somewhat  below  that  clcvatiou.     Or,  in  other  words,  they  would" 
eonedvc     they    were    in  latitude  SO*"    north,    when   in    realitf   they 
were  farther  north  (the  mid-day    sun  at  any  season   aioking  lower 
and  lower  as  we  travel  farther  and  farther  north).     The  actual  amonnt 
by  which,  suppoeiog  their  observations  exact,  they  would  thna  set  tbli 
station  north  of  its    proper  position,   would   depend    on   the   rcfractiraJ 
qualities  of   the  air  iu  Egypt.      But   although  there  is  some  alight" 
difTcreDee  in   thia  respect    between   K^pt  and  Greenwich,  it  ia  but 
small ;  and  we  can   det<miiue   from    the  Grcetiwich    refiraction    tablrsJ 
within  a  very  slight  Limit  of  error,  the  amount  by  which  the  architccta' 
of  the  great  pyramid  would  have  set  the  centre  or  the  base  north  of 
latitude   30*,  if  they  had  tni*ted  solely  to  (he  xhftdow  method.     The 
distance  would  hare  been   as  nearly  as  possible  11S5  yardn,  or  sajr 
tiiree  furlongs. 

Now,  if  they  followed  the  other  method,  ohscrviug  the  stan  orounAI 
the  pole,  in  order  to  determine   the  elevation  of  the  true  pole   of  the-' 
heavens,  they  would  be  in  a  similar  way    exposed    to    error    arising 
Irom  the  effects  of  atmoephcric  refraction.     Tlieir  would  proceed  proJ 
bnbly  somewhat  in   this  wise : — Using    any    kind    of    direction  Unc^a 
they  would  take  the  altitude  of  their  Polar  star  (1)  when  paminn 
immediately  under  the  pole,  and  (3)  when  passing  immL-diutcly  abovn 
the  pole.      Tlie  mean  of  the  altitudes    thus    obtained   would    lie     thM 
altitude  of  the  true  pttic  of  the  heavens.     Now,  atmospheric  rvft^etion 
affects  the  stars  in  the  same  way  that    it   aJTcrts    the    sun,  and    the 
nearer  a  star  is  to  the  horixoQ,  the  more  it  is  raised  by  atmospheric  , 
refraction.      The  Pole-star  in  both  its  positions — that  is  when   p«asibn 
below   the  pole,  and    wheu  passing    above  that  jmint — is  raiaod  bn 
Yefraction,  rather  more  when  below  than  -When  ubore;  bat  the   end 
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see  nn;  better  way  of  proceeding  than  to  Ulce  a  pcMttioo  intermcdisto 
between  tbc  tvo  wliicli  they  bad  thua  obtained.  Such  a  position  vould 
lie  slniofit  exactlv  107S  yards  south  of  true  Utiliidc  30''  north. 

\^'tlclbc^  tlie  architect!)  nf  the  pyramid  of  CUcojns  really  proceeded  in 
this  way  or  uot,  it  is  certain  that  they  obtained  a  result  corresponding 
80  well  with  tliis  that  if  wc  fiseumc  they  rcAlly  did  iutcnd  to  set  the  baM 
of  the  pymtnid  in  Utitudp.  30^,  we  6nd  it  difScnlt  to  pcisuwlu  otirselTes 
thst  they  did  not  follow  fiome  such  conrse  as  I  have  juat  indicated — the 
coincidence  is  so  close  considering  the  nature  of  tlic  obaerratioux  involved. 
According  to  Professor  Piazsi  Smyth,  whose  observational  labours  in 
rvlalioQ  to  tlie  great  pyramid  are  worthy  of  all  pni«e,  the  centre  of  the 
base  of  this  pyrnnjid  lies  about  1  mile  SG8  yards  south  of  tlic  thirtieth 
jiarallel  of  latitudt-.  Tliin  is  9H  yards  north  of  the  position  they  would 
have  deduced  from  the  Pole-atar  method;  1  mile  1693  rards  iouth  of 
tbc  position  they  would  have  deduced  from  the  shadow  method  ;  and 
1356  yards  south  of  the  mean  position  between  the  two  lafit-namfxL 
The  position  of  the  base  seems  to  prove  beyond  all  possibility  of  question 
that  the  shadow  method  was  not  the  method  on  which  solo  or  chief 
reliance  was  placed,  though  this  method  must  have  been  koown  to  the 
builders  of  the  pyramid.  It  docs  uot,  however,  prore  that  the  ttwi 
EQClbod  was  the  only  method  followed.  A  distance  of  944  yards  i»  so 
small  iu  a  matter  of  this  sort  that  we  might  fairly  enough  assume  that 
the  position  of  the  base  was  determined  by  the  Pole-star  nctbod.  I^ 
bowCTcr,  we  mippooed  the  hiiilden*  of  the  pyramid  to  have  lieen  exceed* 
ingly  skilful  iu  upplviug  the  loclhodH  available  to  them,  wc  mi|;bt  uot 
UDTcasouably  conclude  from  the  position  of  the  pyramid's  base  that 
they  used  both  the  shadow  method  and  the  Pole-star  method,  hut  that, 
reoognixing  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  they  gave  greater  weight 
to  tlic  result  of  employing  this  method.  Supposing,  for  instance,  th^ 
applied  the  Pole-star  method  three  times  aa  often  as  the  shadow  method, 
and  took  the  meau  of  all  the  rcaults  thua  obtained,  then  the  deduced 
potition  would  lie  three  tiroes  as  far  from  tho  oorthcm  position  obtained 
by  the  shadow  method  as  from  the  southern  position  obtained  by  the 
Pole-star  method.  Iu  this  case  their  result,  if  correctly  dednced,  vonld 
have  been  only  about  1 56  yards  north  of  the  actual  present  position  of 
the  centre  of  the  base. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  place  the  least  reliance  ou  any  colculatiou 
like  that  made  ia  the  last  few  lines.  By  h  posteriori  reasoning  such  as 
this  one  can  prove  almost  anything  about  the  pyramids.  Vxyc  obserr^ 
though  presented  as  a  priori  reasouiug,  it  ia  in  reality  uot  so,  bciugbued 
on  the  observed  foctt  that  the  true  position  lira  more  than  three  timca 
M  far  from  the  northerly  limit  as  from  the  soullieru  one.  Now,  if  iu 
any  otlier  way,  not  open  to  exception,  wc  knew  that  the  builders  of  the 
piyramid  used  both  the  sun  method  and  the  star  method,  with  ))crfect 
observational  accuracy,  but  without  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  atmosphcna , 
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rcfroctioii,  wc  could  infer  from  tbe  observed  position  the  preciHe  relative 
weights  they  nttacheil  to  the  tvo  methods.  But  it  is  altogether  unsaTo, 
or,  to  sjsgbIc  plainlj,  it  is  in  the  logical  sciiae  a  perlbctljr  vicious  manner 
of  reaaoain^,  to  ascertain  first  such  rebitive  weifi;1il«  on  au  assumption 
of  this  kind,  and  having  so  found  thcna,  to  assert  that  the  relation  thus 
detected  \»  a  prolublc  onr  in  ilicif,  and  that  since,  when  asMimcd,  it 
account)  precisely  for  the  observed  position  uf  tlic  pyramid,  thtrcforv  the 
pjramid  was  posited  in  that  irey  and  no  other.  It  has  been  by  unsound 
raBsoning  of  thi-i  kind  that  nine-tenthi  of  the  absurdities  hare  been 
ertablished  on  which  Taylor  and  Profvswr  Smyth  and  their  foUowen 
have  established  what  may  be  called  the  pyramid  rehgton. 

All  yie  can  fairly  awrnnie  as  probable  from  the  evidence,  in  so  far  as 
that  evidence  henn  ou  the  rusulla  of  h  priori  considerations,  is  that 
the  builders  of  the  groat  pyramid  preferred  the  Pole<star  method  to 
the  ahadow  method,  ns  a  means  of  detcrroiuing  the  true  position  of 
latitude  80"  noith.  They  seem  to  have  apjilicd  this  mt^lhod  with  great 
skill  considering  the  means  at  their  disposal,  if  we  suppose  that  they 
took  no  account  whatever  of  the  influence  of  refraction.  If  they  took 
refrsctian  into  account  at  all  they  cotiHiderably  underrated  it.4  influence. 

Piazzi  Smyth's  idea  that  they  knew  the  precitt  position  of  tbe  thirtieth 
parallel  of  latitude,  sud  also  t\iK prt cite  position  of  the  parallel,  where, 
owingto  refraction,  tbe  Pole-star  would  appear  to  be  thirty  degrees  above 
tbe  horizon,  and  deliberately  set  tbe  base  of  the  pyramid  between  these 
limits  (not  e\a<rily  or  nearly  exactly  half-way,  but  somewhere  hetwocn 
them),  cannot  be  entertained  forn  moment  by  any  one  not  prepared  to  re- 
gard tlie  whole  history  of  the  coustruction  of  the  pyramid  as  superuataml. 
Ky  argument,  let  me  note  in  passing,  is  not  inlciidcd  for  persons  who 
take  this  partictdar  view  of  the  pyramid,  a  view-  ou  which  reasoning 
could  not  Tcry  well  bu  brought  to  bear. 

If  the  star  method  bad  been  used  to  determine  the  position  of  tlic 
parallel  of  SO*^  north  latitude,  wc  may  be  certain  it  would  be 
wed  also  to  orient  the  building.  Probably  iudoed  tlic  very  structures 
(temporary,  of  course)  by  which  the  final  obscrvatiom  for  tbe  latitude 
hod  been  madcj  would  remain  available  also  fur  the  orientation.  These 
structores  would  oonaist  of  uprights  so  placed  that  the  line  of  sight  along 
their  extremities  (or  along  a  tube  perhaps  home  alol't  by  them  in  a 
slantitig  position)  the  Pole-star  could  be  nccu  when  imuiedialcly  below 
or  immediately  above  the  pole.  Altogether  the  more  convenient  diroc- 
tiou  of  tbe  two  would  be  that  towards  the  Polc-8tar  when  below  the 
pole.  The  cxtrcmilica  of  tbcsc  uprights,  or  the  axis  of  the  upraised 
tube,  would  lie  in  a  north -and -south  line  considerably  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  becjiUKe  the  pole  itself  being  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizoD, 
the  Polv-etar,  whatever  star  this  might  be,  would  be  high  above  the 
horiiOD  even  when  exactly  under  the  pole.  No  star  sn  far  from  the 
pde  as  to  pass  elu«e  to  the  horitou  would  be  of  use  even  for  the  work  of 
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orientatioR,  vhile  for  the  -woric  of  ohtaiDing  the  latitude  it  would  be 
ftbsolutuly  c««eiitu>l  thut  a  Ktor  close  tu  the  pole  shoald  b?  ii«ecl. 

A  liiio  aloug  tb«  fe«t  of  the  uprighU  would  run  Dortluaud'Sautk 
J3ut  the  very  object  for  which  the  great  astronomiciil  edifice  wvt  lieing 
rmiscdf  wm  that  the  nurth-iuid-soatli  line  amongrt  othcn  ahonld  be 
indicated  by  more  perfect  methodB. 

Now  lU  this  Btftg;c  of  proccodinfrs,  what  could  be  more  perfect  aa  i 
mctbiKl  of  o1]taining  tlic  true  bearing  of  the  pole  than  to  dig  a  tubolar 
kale  into  the  solid  rock,  along  which  tube  the  Pole-stiirnt  lU  loircr<Tnl- 
mination  should  be  visible?  Pcrfet^t  stability  wordd  bo  thus  inaured 
for  this  fnndftmcntal  direction  line.  It  would  be  easy  to  obuiu  the 
direction  witli  great  accuracy,  orcD  thoiipb  at  flrnt  starting  tlio  borlo)^ 
were  not  quite  correctly  made.  And  the  further  the  boring  was 
oontinaed  downwards  toward*)  the  itouth  the  greater  the  accaniey  of  the 
dtrectioii  line  thus  obtatuc<l.  Of  courae  there  could  be  no  qaention 
whatcTcr  in  such  aadcrgroniid  boring,  of  tbo  advant&ge  of  taking  the 
lower  posiage  of  the  Pole-star,  cot  the  upper.  For  a  line  directly  from 
the  star  at  its  upper  ;>asni(^  would  slant  downwards  at  au  auglc  of  movo 
tbim  thirty  degrees  from  the  lionzon,  nhilc  a  line  directly  rrom  tlin  ataOT 
at  its  lower  passngo  would  slant  doirnwards  at  nn  angle  of  leaa  {ban 
tbirty  degrees ;  and  the  smaller  this  angle  the  less  would  be  the  leogtli, 
and  the  less  the  depth  of  the  boring  repaired  for  any  given  htH'izootal 
raugo.  ■ 

Besides  perfect  stability,  a  boring  through  the  solid  rock  would  presoit 
another  nioit  importAut  advantage  over  any  other  loelliod  of  oricntiDg 
the  base  of  the  pyramid.  In  thoeaMofan  inclined  direction  line  above 
the  level  of  the  horirontal  base,  there  wouUl  be  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
miniug  the  precise  positiou  of  points  under  the  rained  Hoc ;  for  mauifctt 
difficulties  would  arise  in  letting  fall  plumb-lines  from  variouii  points 
along  the  optiea)  axb  of  a  raised  tnbicf?.  But  nothing  could  be  aimpler 
than  the  plan  by  which  the  horisontal  line  corrcsixinding  to  the  uodar- 
ground  tube  could  be  determined.  All  that  would  be  neoe«Mry  wottM 
'be  to  allow  the  tube  to  terminate  in  a  tolerably  lar^c  open  apace  ;  and 

'"  fiVHQ  a  point  in  the  base  Tcrtirally  sbnTc  this,  to  let  fall  a  pliiral>-Hnc 
throngh  a  Biie  rertical  boring  into  tliis  open  space.  It  would  thus  be 
found  how  far  the  point  from  which  the  plumb-line  was  let  fall  lay, 
eilhrr  to  the  cast  or  to  the  nest  of  the  optioal  axis  of  the  uudergronad 
tannel,  and  therefore  bow  far  to  the  cast  or  to  the  wot  of  the  centre 
efthe  open  mouth  of  this  tunnel.  Thus  tbe  true  direction  of  n  iio«th- 
'  aod-couth  lioo  froni  the  end  of  tlio  tube  to  the  middle  nf  tbo  base  would 
lie  ascertained.  Thi»  would  be  the  meridian  liue  of  the  pyraniid'a  base, 
or  rathiT  the  meridian  line  corresponding  to  the  position   of  the  unddr- 

'-gnniod  passage  direotod  towards  tbe  Pole-star  wheu  immediately  under 
the  polo.  ' 

l'>     A  line  at  right   angles  to  the   meridian  line  tiiua  obUuucd  would  lie 
due  cast  and  weat,  and  tbo  tnio  poutioo  of  the  cast- and- west  line  would 
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probtbly  be  beiu^r  uidicftted  in  this  w»y  than  by  direct  obson-atiou 
of  tbo  suu  or  stnis.  If  dtnrt  ob^erratioa  wcreiriwlrut  all,  it  would 
be  made  not  on  the  sun  in  the  horJEon  oear  the  time  of  sjn-itig  nad 
anttnnn,  for  the  sun's  position  is  then  largely  nffoctcd  by  rcfruction. 
The  »nn  might  be  observed  for  this  parpose  during  the  siiiamcr  months, 
at  mumetiu  wbcn  calcnUtiou  showed  that  be  should  be  due  i-im!  or 
vest,  or  OKMsibg  what  is  technically  the  pftnte  t^tri'ual.  PoAsihIy  the  so* 
called  azimuth  trendies  on  the  eujt  »ide  of  the  great  pynuuid  inay  hnre 
bccQ  in  suroc  way  associated  ^ntb  obscnatioss  of  thia  aort,  as  the 
middle  trmcb  is  directed  considerably  to  the  Dorth  nf  the  east  point, 
■nd  Dot  far  from  the  direetion  in  wliicb  the  suu  would  rise  when  about 
thirty  decrees  (a  farcmritc  angle  vitb  the  pyramid  arcliitccta)  past  the 
vernftl  equinox.  Dot  I  lay  no  stress  on  thisi  point.  I'he  meridian  line 
obtained  from  the  uudergroimd  passage  would  have  giren  the  builden 
10  ready  a  means  of  dctcmiiaiug  scenratcly  the  cast  and  west  linea 
Ibr  tlie  north  and  soufh  edges  of  the  pyramid'n  hnw,  tlmt  any  other 
obwrvatiotu  for  this  piirjioee  ean  hardly  haire  been  moro  than 
■ubsidiarr. 

It  i«,  o(  course,  well  known  that  there  is  precisely  »ueb  no  unde*- 
grotind  tunnelling  aa  ttie  eonaideratioDs  I  havp  indicated  seem  to 
suggest  as  u  desirable  feature  in  a  proposed  astronomical  edifice  on  a 
rery  noble  ecnle.  In  all  tbc  pyramids  of  (ihizch,  indeed,  there  is  t>uoh 
a  tnnticUing  a»  «re  might  expect  on  nlmont  any  theory  of  the  relation 
of  the  smallpF  pyramids  to  the  g:rcat  one.  l)ut  the  slant  tunnel 
'  trader  the  great  pyramid  is  constructed  with  far  greater  skill  and  care 
than  ha»e  been  bcstlowcd  on  the  tiinncU  nnder  the  other  pyroraids.  Its 
length  underground  amonnta  to  more  than  350  fcctj  so  that,  viewed  from 
the  bottom,  the  mouth,  about  four  feet  across  from  top  to  bottom  on  the 
square,  wonld  give  a  eky  range  of  rather  lew  than  one-third  of  a  degree, 
or  aboat  one-fourth  more  than  the  iuooii''h  apparent  diameter.  But,  of 
conrse,  there  was  nothing  to  present  the  observers  who  nwd  this  tube 
ttotn  greatly  narrowing  these  limits  by  uaing  diaphragms,  one  covering 
up  oil  the  month  of  the  tube,  exeept  a  small  opening  near  the  centre, 
and  another  corrc«[H)ndinB!y  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  from 
which  the  ohaen'ntion  was  made. 

It  seems  satisfactorily  made  out  that  the  object  of  the  slant  tnnnel, 
which  mnp  3r»0  feet  throngh  the  rock  on  which  the  pyramid  is  built,  was 
to  observe  the  Pole-star  of  the  period  at  its  lower  euUuiuation,  to  obtain 
thence  the  true  direetion  of  the  north  |)oint.  The  slow  motion  of  a 
star  very  near  the  pole  would  eanse  any  error  in  time,  an  »heii  this 
ohscrratiou  was  made,  to  be  of  very  little  importance,  though  we  can 
Understand  that  ereo  such  obscrvBlions  as  these  would  rcmiud  tlic 
buildcni  of  the  pyramid  of  the  sbsoluto  neeossity  of  good  timo-meanuro- 
nenta  and  time -observations  in  astronomicul  reaeareh. 

Pinding  (his  jHiint  rienrly  mmle  ont,  wo  can  fairly  uao  the  obscrred 
dii^otiou  of  the  inclined  passage   to  determine  what  was  the  position  of 
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tbe  Pole-star  at  the  time  when  the  foundatioiis  of  the  great  pyramid 
were  laid,  and  crca  what  that  Pole -star  may  have  been.  On  this  point 
tliere  liaa  never  heen  much  doubt,  thougli  considerable  doubt  esista  u 
to  the  cxHct  epoch  when  the  stnr  occupied  the  puflition  ia  qucstioo. 
According  to  the  observations  made  by  Professor  Smylb,  the  cutrance 
paaaage  has  a  slope  of  aboat  3^"  '27',  which  would  bare  corres- 
ponded, n-hcu  refraction  is  taken  into  account,  to  the  deration  of  the 
star  obserrcd  tliruitgli  tlic  passage,  at  nu  angle  of  about  36°  29*  abore 
the  horizon.  The  true  latitude  of  the  pyramid  being  20*  58'  51*, 
corrCKpouding  to  nn  vluvatioa  of  the  true  jiole  of  the  hciiTeutt,  by  about 
30°  i'  above  tbe  horieon,  it  follovs  that  if  Professor  Smyth  (ibtaiuod 
the  true  angle  for  the  entrance  passage,  the  Pole-star  mast  have  >»ecn 
about  S^  31^'  from  thr  pole.  Smyth  himself  conaidert  that  wc  ought  to 
infer  the  angle  fur  tbe  entrance  passage  from  that  of  other  iDtemal 
pusagcs,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which  be  tbinka  were  manifestly 
illt«ndctl  to  be  at  the  same  angle  of  incliuiitiuii,  though  directed  south- 
wards  instead  of  northwards.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  though 
for  my  own  part  I  cannot  see  wlir  we  ^lioiitd  do  so  (most  certainly  wc 
have  uo  ()  priori  reason  for  so  doing),  wc  should  have  26*'  18'  as  about 
the  required  angle  of  inclination,  vhenoe  we  should  get  about  3**  43'  for 
the  distance  of  tbe  Pole-star  of  the  pyramid's  time  from  the  true  pole 
of  (be  heavens.  The  dificrcacc  may  seem  of  very  slight  importance,  aad 
I  note  that  Professor  Smyth  passes  it  over  as  if  it  really  were  lu* 
important;  but  in  reality  it  corresponds  to  somewhat  large  Lime- 
diftcrcucoa.  lie  quotes  Sir  J.  Herachcl's  cnnxct  statement,  that  about 
tlie  year  2170  b.c.  the  atar  Alpha  Dracouix,  when  piutsiug  below  the 
polo,  was  elevated  at  an  angle  of  about  26'^  18'  above  tbe  Iiori*on,  or 
was  almut  3"  42'  from  the  pole  of  the  heavens  (I  hare  before  me,  as 
I  write,  Sir  J.  Herschel's  onginnl  Ktatvmcut,  which  is  not  put  precisely 
in  tbia  way) ;  and  he  mentions  also  that  aomewhcrc  about  31rlO  n.c.  tbe 
same  star  was  situated  at  about  the  same  dixtanco  from  the  pole. 
But  he  omits  to  notice  that  since,  dunng  the  loog  interval  of  1370 
years,  Alpha  Dracoiiis  had  been  first  gradually  appronchieg  the  polo 
until  it  was  at  its  nearest,  when  it  wai  only  about  3^'  from  that 
point,  and  then  as  gradually  reccdiug  from  tbe  pole  uulil  again  3°  42' 
from  it,  it  follows  that  the  difTcrcncc  of  nine  or  ten  minutes  in  tbe 
estimated  iutdination  of  the  entrance  passage  corresponds  to  &  rery 
oousidcrabtc  interval  in  time,  certainly  to  not  leas  tbau  fifty  years. 
(£aBct  catcuUtioii  would  be  easy,  hut  it  would  be  time  waat^  where 
Uk  data  arc  inexact  ) 

Having  their  base  property  oriented,  and  being  about  to  erect  the 
building  itsrlf,  the  architects  would  eurtainly  not  have  closed  the  mouth 
of  tbe  slant  tunnel  pointing  northwards,  but  would  have  cftrried  the 
paasage  oowardti  through  tbe  basement  layers  of  the  edifice,  until  these 
had  reached  the  height  corrc? [binding  to  the  place  where  the  prolong!- 
tion  of  the  passage  wouhl  meet  the  alautiiig  north  face  of  the  building. 
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I  incline  to  Ibiiik  tUnt  at  this  place  tUcy  would  not  be  coDtcnt  to  allow 
tbe  nortli  face  tu  remaiD  in  stops,  but  vould  fit  id  cmid^  stones  (not 
ncccnaril;  those  vhich  iroiild  eventually  form  ihu  slant  surfucc  ur  the 
pyramid,  but  moru  probably  slanted  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the 
ftxU  of  the  ascending  paaage.)  They  vould  probably  cut  n  square 
apertani  tbroQgh  such  slant  stones  correspoi>ding  to  ibe  siz«  uf  the 
pAamp  elaewherc,  so  as  to  make  the  four  vurfaces  of  the  passage  por- 
fectlj  plane  from  its  greatest  Hepth  below  the  base  of  the  pyramid  to 
its  apcrtarr,  close  to  the  siirface  to  be  formed  eventually  by  tbe  casing 
atones  of  tlic  pyramid  itself. 

Kow,   in   this  part   of  hia    work,    the   aslronomicnl    architoct   cx>uld 

y  fail   to  take   into  account  the  circumstance  lliat.  the  iuoliued 

:«,  howcTcr  coDVeuicnt  as  bearing  upon  a   bright  star  near  the 

pole  when  that  star  was  due  north,  vita,  neTcrihelcss,  uot  coincident  in 

Hon   with   the    true  polar  axis  of  the  cele«tial  sphere.      I  cannot 

think  be  would  in  some  way  mark  the  pomtion  of  their  true  polar 

axis.      And  the  natar^l  way  of  marking  it  would  be   to  indicate  where 

the  passage  of  his  Pole-star  above  the  pole  ceased  to  be  visible  tliruugh 

the  slant  tube.     In  other  words  he  would  mark  wlierc  a  line  from  the 

middle  of  tlie  lowest  face  of  the  incliiiM  passage  to  the  middle  of  the 

upper  edge  of  the  mouth  was  inclined  by  twice  the  angle  3°  42'  to  the 

axis  of  tbe    posaoge.     To  au  eye  placed  on  the  optical  axis  of  tbe 

p8nage>  at  this  distance  from  the  mouth  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge 

of  llie  mouth  would  {r/uam  prorime)  show  the  place  of  the  true  pole  of 

tbe  bcavcna.      It  (rertainiy  is  a  aiogular  coincidence  that  at  the  part  of 

the  tube  where  tliis  coudiliou   would  be  fulfilled,  there  is  a  peculiarity 

in    tbe   construction    of  the   rntmncc   passage,  which    has  been  iudecd 

otherwise  explained,  hut  I  ahal)  leave  the  reader  to  determine  whether 

ibo  other  explonatioD  is  altogether  a  likely  one.  The  feature  is  described 

Tty    Srayth   as  "  a   most  siugtdar   portion   of  the  pansagc — viz.,  si  place 

where  two  adjacent  wall-joints,  similar,  too,  on  either  side  of  the  passage, 

vere  vtrtkat  or  nearly  so  ;  while  every  other  wall'joint,  both  above  and 

IjcIow,   was   rrdanguhr  to    the   length   of  the  pnttKage,   and,   tliereforc, 

largely  inclined  to  the  vertical."     Now  1  take  the  mean  of  Smyth'a 

rJeterminatioiia  of  the  traQsvcrsc  height  of  the  entrance    passage    as 

-17  23  incbcs  (the  extreme  values  are   t/M  and  47-32),  and  I  find   that, 

I  from  a  point  on  tbe  floor  of  the  entrance  passage,  this  transverse  height 
voald  aubtend  an  angle  of  7^24'  (tbe  range  of  Alpha  Braconia  in 
saltitnde  when  on  the  meridian)  at  a  distance  303*05  inches  from  tho 
tranavene  mouth  of  tlic  passage.  Taking  this  distance  from  Smyth'a 
•calo  in  Plate  xrii.  of  his  work  on  the  pyramid  ("  Our  Inberitanoe  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  "),  1  find  that,  if  measured  along  the  base  of  the  entrance 
^lasaage  from  the  lowest  edge  of  the  vcrticid  stoncj  it  fulls  exactly  upoa 
the  spot  where  lie  has  marked  in  the  probable  outline  of  the  uncased 
pyramid,  while,  if  measured  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  same  stone,  it 
MU  jast  about  as  far  within  tho  outline  of  the  caaed  pyramid  aa  wc 
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dwuld  expeet  the  outer  edge  of  a  sl^cd  end  atoso  to  tUe  tiumel 
b«T«  lain. 
It 


may  be  sai<l  Ibat  firom  tlic  floor  of  tbc  eutruioe  |WSM|{e  uo  aiv 
coiilil  have  been  seen,  because,  no  eye  could  be  placed  tbere.  But  the 
builders  of  the  pnminid  oannot  rcflsoaably  he  supposed  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  Ihn  simplr  iiro|«.Tlics  of  pluuc  mirrors,  luid  by  Biiupl5 
placiDg  a  tliiii  pieee  of  poUiibcd  metal  upon  tbc  Boor  at  this  spot,  aqil 
notini^  vbcre  thef  could  see  ttin  orar  ond  tbo  upper  edge  of  the 
(unncVs  mnutb  in  contact  by  reflection  in  this  minor,  they  could 
(letermiRc  preebely  where  the  §tar  could  be  acen  touching  that  edge, 
by  an  eye  placed  (were  that  poasible)  prccitcly  in  the  plane  of  the 
floor. 

1  have  said  tbcrc  is  aootbor  sxplauatiou  of  thia   peouUanty  in  tlie 
entrance  passage,  but  I  ahould  rathor  have  said  tlierc  i*  another  explana- 
tion  of  n   line  marked  on  the  stone  ucxt  below  the  v-ertaeal  oae.     I 
should  imagiue  this  liae,  vbicb  is  notbing  more  than  a  mark  suoh  "  w 
might  be  rulnl  trith  n  blunt  steel  instrument,  but  by  a  master  hand  ibr 
pover,  ereaness,  straightuessj   and  still  mure  for  reetangularity  to  tli« 
pasMige  axEs,"  waa  a  mere  sign  to  sboir  where  the  upright  atoae  was  to 
crane,      lint  Professor  Smyib,  who  gives  bo  explanation  of  the  uptight 
stOTir  \iw\i,  exoRpt  that  it  seems,  from  its  upright  position,  to  hare  had 
"  sometliiug  rcprescDtativc  of  setting  up,  or  preparation  for  the  erecting 
of  a  bailding,"  bclicTea  that  the  mark  is  as  many  inehos  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  oa  there  were  years  between  tbo  dtspental  of  man 
and  the  budding  of  the  pyramid ;  that  thence  downwards  tu  the  plaoe 
where  an  aeccnding  pat»&gc  begins,  marks  in  like  manucr  the  aumber  of 
years    which    were   to  fcillow    before    the   Eaodos;   tbenoe    along     the 
ascending  )Himflgc  to  the  beginning  of  the  groat  gallery  the  number  of 
ycara  &om  the  £&uilus  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  thence  along  the  Hoar 
of  the  grand  gallery  to  its  end,  the  interra]  between  the  firvt  coming  of 
Christ  uid  the  Accond  coming  or  the  end  of  the  world,  which  it  appears 
is  tn  take  place  iu  the  yeur  1881.     It  is  true  not  one  of  theae  intcrvub 
neronla   with    the   dates   given   by   those   who  are  considered   the  best 
authorilicRin  HiblienI  matters, — but  eo  much  the  worse  for  the  dates. 
To  return  to  tbe  pyramid. 
Wc   have    considered   how,  probably,  the  architect    would    plan    the 
prolongation  of  the  rittrancc  passage  to  its  place  of  opcuiog  out  on  the 
northeru  face.     But  as  the  pyramid  roac  layer  by  layer  above  its  base- 
ment, there  nni)i1  be  tuR^nding  passages  of  some  sort  twvarda  the  HDthf 
the  most  important  part  of  the  sky  in  aatronomical  tefteanth. 

'ilie  astronomers  who  planned  the  pyramid  would  (i[)cciaily  require 
four  things.  T\nt,  they  uwit  hare  the  osccuding  passage  in  tlto 
akftohitcly  true  meridiau  plan  ;  secondly,  they  would  rtiquirc  to  have  iu 
view,  along  n  parage  a»  narrow  aa  the  entrance  tunnel,  some  «uii8picuiHis 
star,  if  possible  a  star  fco  bright  lui  to  be  visible  by  da;  (along  muJi  a 
tuuDcl)  as  well  as  by  night;   thirdly,  they  must  have  the  means   ^S  r,' 
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•erring  the  sun  At  solar  noon  on  tTety  day  in  the  jttx;  and  fourthly, 
they  most  also  have  the  entire  range  of  the  aodiuR  ur  planetary  high- 
way brought  into  view  ulong  their  chief  meridional  openiDg. 

The  Sr^t  of  these  points  is  at  once  tho  mo»t  im{>ort»nt  nnd  the  moat 
difficnit.  It  is  90  important,  indeed,  that  we  may  hope  for  significant 
endeoL-e  from  the  coasideratioD  of  the  methods  which  would  suggest 
tbcmselrcs  a§  availahlc. 

Connder : — ^The  square  base  has  been  duly  orieutcd.  Tliereforo,  if 
eacb  iquare  layer  is  placed  properly,  the  continually  diminishing  sijtiiire 
platform  uill  remain  always  oricutcd.  Rut  if  any  error  iit  muclc  tu 
this  work  the  exActncfts  of  the  oriontation  will  gradually  be  lost.  Aod 
this  port  of  the  work  cannot  be  tested  by  nstronom  icat  obacrvatious  u 
exact  «a  those  by  which  the  baac  wa«  laid,  iinlenN  the  vertical  boriug  by 
irlueh  the  miildle  of  the  hasc,  or  a  point  near  it,  was  brought  into  ooa- 
■ection  with  the  entrance  passajre,  is  continued  upwards  through  the 
iccKirrc  laycn>  uf  the  pyramidal  structtiru.  As  thv  rock  rises  to  a 
erahle  height  wilhin  the  interior  of  tho  pyramid,*  probably  to 
^[mtc  the  height  of  the  opening  of  the  entrnncc  passage  on  the  northern 
slupc,  it  would  only  be  found  QOCCMory  to  curry  up  this  vortical 
boring  on  the  building  itaetf  after  this  level  had  been  reached.  But  in 
cose  this  would  be  hut  an  nn^ntisfnetory  way  of  obtaining  the 
plane  when  ontrc  the  boring  had  rt-ochcd  u  higher  level  than 
the  opcQuig  of  the  entrance  passage  ;  for  only  horizontal  lines  from  the 
boring  to  the  inclined  tunnelling  would  be  of  i)«c  for  exoct  worl:,  and 
no  such  lines  could  be  drawn  when  once  the  level  of  the  nppcr  end  of 
the  enlnnco  powogc  bad  been  posaed  by  the  builders. 

A  plan  wotJd  be  available,  however  (not  yet  notiocd,  so  far  a«  1 
know,  by  any  who  have  Htudied  the  aatronomical  relations  of  the  great 
pjrnmid),  which  would  have  enabled  the  builders  perfectly  to  overcome 
this  difficulty. 

Suppose  the  line  of  sight  down  the  entrance  paasago  were  eonliuucd 
t^)«anl8  along  an  aseeudiug  pnAsage,  alt«r  reflection  at  a  perfectly 
horiaootol  surface- — the  surface  of  still  water — then  by  the  ninipIcGt  of 
all  optical  laws,  that  t^  the  refleettou  of  tightj  (he  descending  and 
aacendiog  lioea  of  sight  on  either  aide  of  the  place  of  refleotion,  would 
^c  in  Uic  same  vortlcnl  plane,  that,  miniKly,  nf  the  cutmiicu  passage,  or 
of  the  meridian.  Moreover,  the  farther  upwards  an  mceuding  passage 
ina  carried,  along  which  tbc  reflected  vi»nftl  rays  ct)uld  paw,  tlie  mOTe 
perfct'l  wonld  be  the  ailjiistmont  of  this  nieridiotml  plane. 

To  apply  this  method,  it  would  be  ueccasftry  to  temporarily  plug  up 
tba  entranoe  passage  where  it  passed  into  the  solid  rock,  to  make  the 
vtone-work  obovc  it  very  pcrfwt  and  close  fitting,  so  that  wheucvur 
«>ccaaioD  aroae  for  mahiug  oua  of  the  observations  wc  are  couitideriiig, 

■  Tlia  Irteifiilar'  AtmcvnAhttt  psa(iif[C  long  known  m»  the  well,  vrtu«b  comniDai«ntci  betn-tcs 
'~l  wovadln j  |MMSg«  sod  tM  nwlatf^MMl  oluMibw,  csaUu  im  to  awrtnia  liAit-  bi|;li  llie 
"^  risoi  iato  tbo  pjrsmld  at  tbis  putieulsr  psrt  oltha  bua.     Wc  thiis  lura  ttiat  Utc  r»«,k 
la  lUs  pteoci  at  uy  rat«,  tbu^  ^r  fartT  foci  »A»>n  tho  Usui  pluue. 
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water  might  be  poured  into  the  entrance  pasaagc,  and  rcn»in  long 
euoofrh  standing  at  tlic  corner  ($o  to  8)>eak}  where  this  )>a<sape  and  the 
suggcstal  oscctidiug  passage  could  iiHMrt,  fur  Alpha  Drarauis  to  be 
observed  down  the  aaoending  passage.    Fig.  ^  j, 

2  sliow*  what  u  mcunt.       Here  D  C  i*  the     ''^^  *_«\^  y  ,_» "'^S?* 


dcsccDiling 
passage, 


passage,    C  A    the 
the  corner    where 


asccudtug 
the    water 


woald  be  placed  wlicii  Aiplia  Dnconis  waa  about  to  pasa  below  the 
pole.  The  obaen-er  would  louk  down  A  C,  and  would  sec  Alpha 
BracoaU  b;  rays  which  bad  passed  down  D  C,  aiid  htvd  been  reflected 
by  the  water  at  C.  Supposiug  the  bMiKIiiig  to  have  been  rrccted,  as 
Lepsius  aud  other  Egyptologwta  cousidtr,  at  the  rate  of  ooo  layer  ia 
each  year,  tbfin  ooly  ooe  observatioo  of  the  kind  (l»>cribed  need  be 
made  \Kv  aiitiuni.  Iiidcvd,  fcvttr  would  serre,  eioce  three  or  £Mir 
layers  of  stouc  might  be  added  tritboul  any  fresh  occasioD  arising 
test  the  direction  of  the  pasaagc  C  A. 

It  is  hardly  uecoMaiy  to  remind  those  who  have  ^Tea  a:^ 
to  the  subject  of  tbe  pjrramid  (bat  there  is  procwely  nudb  an 
pas!>age  as  C  A,  aud  that  as  yet  no  csplauutioa  of  (be  identity  of  its 
angle  of  ascent  witb  the  angle  of  descent  of  the  passage  D  C  has  ever 
been  giren.  Most  pyramidal ists  content  tbcmiuilves  by  assuming,  as 
Sir  E.  Beckett  puts  it,  "  that  tbe  same  augtc  would  probably  be  oaed 
for  both  seta  of  ponagcs,  at  tAere  waa  no  rtason  /or  puttying  ii,"  wbicli 
is  not  ciactly  an  explanation  of  the  relation.  Mr.  Wachcrljorth  has 
SDggeated  that  the  panages  were  so  adjusted  for  the  porpoae  of 
managing  a  system  of  balance  cars  united  by  ropes  from  one  passage  to 
another ;  but  this  explanation  ia  open,  a*  Beckett  points  out.  to  the 
&tal  objection  that  the  passages  meet  nt  their  kiwest  point,  not  at  their 
highest,  so  that  it  would  be  rather  a  puzzle  "  to  work  out  the  mechanical 
idea."'  The  rrtWctioii  explanation  is  not  only  open  to  no  euch  olijectioas, 
butinrolvea  precisely  such  au  application  of  optical  laws  as  wc  should 
expect  from  men  so  ingenious  as  the  pyranaid  builders  certainlT  were. 
]u  (ayiogtliis,  let  mee:iplain,  lamuotcouiiueudiDg  myself  For  iugenuity 
in  tliinking  of  the  method,  simply  because  such  methods  are  quite  com- 
mon aud  faoiiliar  in  the  astronomy  of  modem  tiracs. 

While  1  find  tliis  explanatiou,  which  occurred  to  me  ercn  while  tkii^fcj 
paper  was  in  writing,  so  satisfactory  that  I  feel  almost  tempted  to  sv 
like  Sir  O.  Airy  of  his  explanation  of  the  Deluge  as  an  oierflow  of  it^^ 
Nile,  that  "  I  cannot  entertain  the  sUghtest  doubt"  of  its  ^-alidilv,  I  fi 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  evidence  in  tlie  descending  passage  itself  ^•~- 
tiic  nsc  of  this  method.  Wc  might  not  find  any  traces  of  llic  plL» 
used  to  stop  up,  once  a  year  or  m,  the  rock  part  of  tbe  dcsccnda  i 
pungc.  For  they  would  be  only  temporary  arrangement*.  Bttt  " 
should  expect  to  find  the  floor  of  the  dcaccoding  passage  coostmcC^^ 
with  »pec^  care,  and  very  closely  6ttcd,  where  the  water  was  (o 
recemd. 
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Inquiriog  vhether  this  is  so,  I  find  not  oal^  that  it  is,  bat  that 
another  hitherto  onexplaiaed  feature  of  the  great  pyramid  finds  its 
explanation  in  this  way, — ^the  now  celebrated  "  secret  sign."  Let  us 
read  Professor  Smyth's  account  of  this  peculiar  feature  : — 

"When  meauiriiig  the  cross-joints  in  the  floor  of  the  entrance -passage,  in 
1865, 1  went  on  chronicling  their  angles,  each  one  proving  to  be  very  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  until  suddenly  one  came  which  was  diagonal;  another, 
and  thftt  was  diagonal  too ;  but,  after  that,  the  rectangular  position  was  resumed. 
Further,  the  atone  material  carrying  theae  diagonal  joints  was  harder  and  better 
than  elsewhere  in  the  fioor,  so  as  to  have  saved  that  part  from  the  monstrous 
excavations  elsewhere  perpetrated  by  soma  moderns.  Why,  then,  did  the  builders 
change  the  rectangular  joint  angle  st  that  point,  and  execute  such  unusual  angles 
as  they  chose  in  place  of  it,  in  a  better  material  of  stone  than  elsewhere ;  and 
yet  with  so  little  desire  to  call  general  attention  to  it,  that  they  made  the  joints 
fine  and  close  to  that  degree  that  they  escaped  the  attention  of  alt  men  until 
1865  A.D.  The  answer  came  from  the  diagonal  joints  themselves,  on  discovering 
that  the  atone  between  them  was  opposite  to  the  butt  end  of  the  portcullis  of  the 
first  ascending  passage,  or  to  the  hole  whence  the  prismatic  stone  of  concealment 
through  SOOO  years  had  dropped  out  almost  before  Al  Mamoun's  eyes.  Here, 
tlierefore,  was  a  secret  sign  in  the  pavement  of  the  entrance 'passage,  appreciable 
only  to  a  careful  eye  and  a  measurement  by  angle,  but  made  in  such  hard  mate- 
rial that  it  was  evidently  intended  to  last  to  the  end  of  human  time  with  the 
great  pjrramid,  and  has  done  so  thus  &r." 

Whether  Professor  Smyth  is  right  in  coasidering  that  this  specially- 
prepared  position  of  the  lloor  was  intended  not  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose, but  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  careless,  while  yet,  when  the  right 
men  "  at  last,  duly  instructed,  entered  the  passage,"  this  mysterious 
ftoor-fliga  should  show  them  where  a  ceiling-stone  was  movable,  oa 
perc^Ting  which  they  "  would  have  laid  bare  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
train  of  those  sub-aerial  features  of  construction  which  are  the  great 
pyramid's  moat  distinctive  glory,  and  exist  in  no  other  pyramid  in 
Egypt  or  the  world,"  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  I  would  remark, 
only,  thatj  if  so,  the  builders  of  the  pyramid  were  not  remarkably  good 
prophets,  seeing  that  the  event  befell  otherwise,  the  ceiling- stone 
dropping  out  a  thousand  years  or  so  before  the  floor-sign  was  noticed ; 
wherefore  we  need  not  feel  altogether  alarmed  at  their  own  prediction 
(according  to  Professor  Smyth),  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  come 
in  1881,  even  as  Mother  Shipton  also  is  reported  to  have  prophesied. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  content  with  my  own  interpretation  of 
the  secret  sign ;  as  showing  where  the  floor  of  the  descending  passage 
was  parpoaely  prepared  for  the  reception  of  water,  on  the  still  surface 
of  which  the  Pole-star  of  the  day  might  be  mirrored  for  one  looking 
down  the  ascending  passage. 

Albeit,  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  ascending  passage  must  also  have 
been  so  directed  as  to  show  some  bright  star  when  due  south.  For  if 
the  passage  had  only  given  the  meridian  plane,  hut  without  permitting 
the  aatronomer  to  observe  the  southiag  of  any  fixed  star,  it  would  have 
snbaerred  only  one-half  its  purposes  as  a  meridional  instrument.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that^  supposing  the  ascending  passage  to  have  its  posi- 
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tton  determiDed  in  tlio  yia.y  I  hare  described,  tbcrc  would  be  nothing  to 
prcrcat  its  being  klio  nuulo  to  hHov  nny  fixed  star  neariy  nt  tlio  Baine 
elevation.  For  it  oould  readily  be  eiilargod  in  a  vertical  direction,  the 
floor  remaining  iinaltercd,  Siacc  it  i»  not  calorgod  until  the  great 
gallery  i»  reached  (at  a  difttancc  of  nearly  137  feet  from  the  place 
where  the  ascent  begioii),  it  follows,  or  i«  »t  least  rendennl  highlj  pro* 
bable,  that  •one  bright  star  was  in  %icw  through  that  ascending  paw&|;e. 

Kow,  taking  the  date  2170  B.C.,  which  Profeftsor  Sm^  Uligna  to 
the  bcgiouiug  of  the  great  pyramid,  or  even  taking  any  date  (us  we  fairly 
may),  irithia  a  century  or  so  on  cither  side  of  that  date,  we  find  no  bright 
atar  which  would  have  been  fiaible  when  doc  south,  through  the  a.<i«ending  ^H 
passage.  I  have  cnlcutated  the  position  of  that  circle  among  the  stan  i 
along  which  by  all  the  poiots  passiug  %CP  18'  above  the  horiaou  wheu 
due  south,  in  the  latitude  of  Ghuseh,  3170  years  before  ihe  Christian 
era ;  and  it  does  not  po^  near  a  inngle  eonspirutiua  Hiar.*  There  ii 
only  ouc  fourth  magnitude  star  which  it  actually  approarhca — naoicly, 
Epsilon  Ccti ;  and  one  Gflh  magnitude  4tar,  Beta  of  the  Southern  C^own. 

When  we  remember  that  Egyptnlogtata  almost  without  exception 
assert  that  the  date  of  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramid  mual  bare 
been  more  than  a  thousand  years  earlier  than  2170  a.c,  end  that  Bansea 
has  aaaignod  to  Afcnca  the  date  8630  b.c,  while  the  date  3300  B.C.  has 
been  asngncd  to  Chct^  or  Siiphig  on  apparently  good  authority,  wc 
are  led  to  inquire  whether  the  other  epoch  when  Alpha  Draconis  was  at 
about  the  right  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  heavens  may  not 
have  been  the  true  era  of  the  rommencement  of  the  pvat  pyramid, 
tiaw,  the  year  3300  B.C.,  tbou(;h  a  little  late,  would  iiccord  (airly 
well  with  tbc  time  when  Alpha  Draconii  was  at  the  proper 
distance  SJ  °  from  the  pole  of  ihe  hearen<i.  If  the  inclination  of 
the  cntrancc-passagc  is  20"  27',  as  Profca»or  Smyth  made  H,  the  oxact 
date  for  this  would  he  3390  b.c;  if  36°  -UV,  aa  others  made  it 
before  his  mcasuremcats,  the  date  would  be  about  3320  a.c-,  which  wonU 
8i]it  well  with  the  date  3300  n.c,  since  a  century  cither  way  would  only 
carry  tbe  star  about  a  third  of  a  degree  towards  or  from  the  pole. 

Now,  when  we  inquire   whether  in   the  year  33O0  B.C.    any   bright 

atar  would  haTc  liccn  viaihte.  at  aouthing,  through  the  ascending  pasaagtF 

wc  find  that  a  very  bright  star  indw-d,  an  orb   otherwise   romnrltablc  w 

the  noniest  of  all   tlie  Rtart,  the  brilliant  Alpha  Ccntatm,  fihoiic  as  it 

*  Tben  ia  a  ■t*t«n«iil  perfL-ctly  utartlinic  is  it*  intKeancy.  tn  a  cK«iit«r  of  blako'i 
•*  ArtnuiOiDkal  Mvtbs," denrod  tram  Mr.  Balibaitoa'i  miaiiilinL  ■iiliiiu  tltatin  tba  JMT 
jITfl  ae.  tlM!  Flettdea  were  "ttatflt  at  Ikat  hiigkt  iJiai  lAry  mkU  U  mm  m  lit  dittoi^  ^ 
ihi  Sotflxnrd-iMMiMff  ^atmft  af  a4  ftrramid.-  Th«  Halic*  tr«  M(  nun*.  AathMpMH^ 
poiatcd  33)'.  M  tittnthonu.  befew  i  U*t  w  muUi  on  tb*  e.iMtor,  aoA  tht  I>WMd««  ww» 
Uim  wsw  Xjp  aortii  of  tlu>  •^ntttrr.  tim  puaacc  certauil)-  dij  not  tlim  joiiit  U>  tli«  naUdei. 
K or  bM  tbcra  been  amir  tiiwMnoe  tU  voHdlwgui  vkcn  tlic  Pltwdca  wnrcaiiTirfMire  i.Mir 
Um  <Unot«OQ  of  tlic  (oathwBnl  nMaticig  jn—ga.  In  Uct  thay  bavo  serer  b«a)  man  Mttn 
Wf  •ootK  of  tbc  tqiutDr.  Tbe  ■Utdant  foUom  linnMduteI]r  ftRct  luictlX'r  to  (h*  asipnuDjc 
c9r<X  Uiat  <n  Ida  >Mr  ZI'O  m  r.  '  Um  Flidadaa  xdat^  nnmiinini^l  tbo  «]■«»)■  by  ihmtma- 
nigbt  <:«liBiiiai*.>a  "  Thv  only  cooudciA oa  aiteoMWicr  can  nake  on  (lua  Maidjaj  ■iKiliiin 
in  M  lepoat  wrtli  empbaaia  di«  ix^rd  itdicitcd  liy-  Mr,  n«lil»rt«n  (w  Mr  fOakr  •> .  Tlw 
HlMadea  bnng  Um  ni  ecajsactian  with  what  b  now  callod  tha  Snt  point  of  AHm.  mlnii- 
i>it«d  at  nooo.  n>jt  at  midnight,  at  Ibe  tioM  vt  tlic  venud  eqaiaox. 
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croMed  tlietneridiau  riglit  dowQ  that  osceDdtng  tabc.  It  ia  eo  bright 
tbal,  viewed  thiMugh  that  tube,  it  muat  hftv<>  been  TUible  to  tlic  Dnketl 
eje,  eveu  when  sotuhing  in  full  darlight. 

But  tliirdlv,  Me  must  consider  how  the  builders  of  the  pyramid 
wotild  nrraogc  fur  the  observation  of  tlie  sun  at  iiooa  on  mcrv  clear 
day  ia  the  year. 

They  would  ciury  up  the  Hoor  of  tlx;  ascending  passage  in  an  uu< 
changed  direction,  as  it  already  pointed  south  of  the  lotrcxt  place  of  tlie 
noun  snn  at  raid-winter.  They  would  have  to  turn  the  tunnel  into  a 
lof^y  giiUerr,  to  increase  the  rcrtical  range  of  view  on  the  meridian.  It 
scums  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  would  prefer  nn  to  arrange  matter* 
that  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery  would  be  ucar  the  middle  of  the 
platform  which  would  farm  the  top  nf  the  pyramidal  Btructure  fkim  the 
time  when  it  was  cooiplctcd  for  obsermtioual  purpo«o.  The  height  of 
the  gntlcry  would  be  so  adjosted  to  its  length,  that  the  mid-wiater's  suu 
would  iiot  shine  further  than  the  lower  end  of  the  gallery  (that  'w,  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  smaller  ascending  passage).  In  fact,  aa  the  moon 
aud  planets  would  have  to  bo  obscrrcd  whcu  due  south,  through  this 
meridional  gallery,  and  an  they  range  further  from  the  equator  both 
north  and  eouth  than  the  sun  does,  it  would  be  nccc:»sary  that  the 
gallerj'  itliould  extend  lower  down  than  the  sun'a  mid-winter  nooa  rays 
would  shine. 

A«  it  would  lie  a  part  of  the  (ibserver's  work  to  note  exactly  how  far 
dowa  tbo  gallery  the  shadow  of  its  upper  southern  edge  reached,  as  well 
a*  the  moment  when   the   smn's  light  parsed  from  the  weatent   to  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  gallery,  and  other  details  of  the  kind ;   besides,  of 
CQUne,  taking  time^obserrations  of  the   moment  when  the  run's  edge 
secmoil  to   reach   the  e<lgc   of  the  gallery's   M>iithern  opening  ;  and  im 
such  oliBCrvationa  could  not  be  properly  made  by  men  standing  ou  the 
Huootb  slanting  ttoor  of  the   gallery,   it  would   be  desirable  to  bare 
cross -benches  capable  of  being  itei  at  different  heights  along  the  sloping 
gallery.     In  some  observations,  indeed,  aa  where  the  tranaita  of  Rcvent 
stars  southing  within  short  interrals  of  time  had  to  be  observed,  it 
would  Iw  ncccnary   to   sot  itomc  ohaervors   at   one   part  of  the  gallery, 
others    at    another  part,    and   perhaps  even   to    hare  several   seta  of 
observers  along  the  gallery.     And  this  rtuggests  yet  another  considera- 
tion.     It  might  be  thought  desirable,  if  great  importance  was  altuchc«l 
{OA  the  whole    building   shows  that  great  importance   ran«t  have  been 
attached)  to  the  exactnovs  of  the  ob««r*atious,  to  have  several  obeerva- 
tiuua  of  each  transit  of  a  star  across  the  mouth  of  the  gallery.     Tn  this 
case,  it  would  be  well  to  have   the  breadth   of  the   gallery  different  at 
diffcront  heights,  though  ita  walls  must  of  necessity  be  upright  through- 
nnt — that   ia,  the  walls  must  be  upright  from  the  height  where  one 
breadth   commences,  to  the  height  wht-re  the  nest  hreatlth  commence*. 
With  a  gallery  built  in  this  fashion,  it  wonld  be  possible  to  take  several 
obsurvBtions  of  the   same  transit,  (oniewhat  in  the  itamo  way  that  the 
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moficni  observer  wntdwo  the  tranmt  of  a  star  acrom  cncli  of  ^xe,  seven, 
orniufi  jiarallet  spider  threads,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  correct  time 
for  tlic  paumge  of  the  atar  across  the  middle  thread,  than  if  be  noted 
this  pnssaffu  iilone. 

How  far  the  grand  gaUtry  correspond*  with  theae  reqniremcnte  «n  be 
judged  from  the  following  descriptiou  K»Tt'uhy  i*rofe«M)r  Greares  in  1688: 
— "  It  is,"  he  »«ya,  "  b  vcrj-  stately  piece  of  work,  and  not  inferior,  cither 
in  respect  of  the  curiomty  {>r  art,  or  richiiewi  of  inaterials,  to  the  moat 
Rumptuous  and  roagnifteent  huildiugs,"  *^'^  ^  MWe  further  on  he  Hy^, 
"  this  gallery,  or  corridor,  or  whatever  cbc  I  may  call  it,  is  built  of 
white  mid  poli«bctl  marble  (Utneotone),  the  vrhicli  ta  very  eveQlr  cat  in 
apacioua  squares  or  tablex.  Of  Huch  materials  as  is  the  pavcinetit,  such 
is  tlic  roof  and  anch  arc  the  aide  walla  that  Bank  it ;  the  cuD^cutation 
or  knitting  of  the  jointa  i»  so  close,  that  tliey  are  scarce  diacerniblo  to  a 
curious  eye  ;  and  that  which  iidds  grace  to  tbc  vhnlc  atructiire,  though  it 
makes  the  psNuigc  tbc  more  slipja-ry  and  difBeult,  is  the  acdivily  or 
rising  of  the  ascent.  The  height  of  this  gallery  is  S6  feet"  (Profeasor 
Smyth's  careful  mcasurcmcnta  show  the  true  height  to  be  more  nearly 
28  feet),  "the  breadth  of  G870  feet,  of  which  8-435  feet  arv  to  be 
allowed  for  the  way  in  tbc  midst,  which  ia  set  and  bounded  on  both 
sidett  with  two  banks  (like  benches)  of  xleek  and  pnli.«hcd  stone ;  each  of  i 
these  hnlh  1*717  of  a  foot  iu  breadth,  and  as  much  iu  depth."  Tbeaa 
racasna'meuts  art^  not  strictly  exact.  Smyth  made  the  btcultb  of  tbn 
gallery  above  the  bnnks  or  raiii{iit  an  he  calls  Ihem,  C  feet  lOf  incbcK  ;  the 
space  between  the  rauips,  3  feet  G  inches ;  the  rarope  nearly  about 
1  foot  &Vr  inches  broad,  and  nearly  1  foot  d  inchm  high,  measured  tnns- 
verscly,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  the  ascending  Boor. 

As  to  arraugcmeuts  for  the  couvonicncc  of  obserrcrs  in  the  slippery 
and  difficult  Boor  of  this  gallery,  wc  find  that  upon  the  top  of  these 
benches  or  rflmp»,  near  the  angle  whore  they  meet  the  wall,  "  there  are 
little  spaces  cut  in  right-angled  parallel  figures,  set  on  each  side  oppoaite 
oiie  another,  mtmded  »o  gueslionfor  some  other  end  lAan  ornament." 

The  divert>ity  uf  nidtli  which  I  bare  tiidicntcd  as  a  desirable  feature 
in  a  Dieridioual  gallery,  is  a  marked  feature  of  tlic  actual  gallcn,-.  "  In 
the  casting  and  ranging  of  the  marbles"  (limestone),  "iu  both  the  side 
walls,  there  is  one  piece  of  architecture,"  says  Orcavca,  "in  my  judg- 
ment very  graceful,  and  that  is  that  all  the  couraca  or  stonen,  vrhich  arc 
but  seven  (so  great  arc  these  atones),  do  set  ond  flag  over  one  auotlier 
about  three  iuebcs;  tbc  bottom  of  the  uppermost  eours*:  overlapping 
the  top  of  the  nest,  and  so  in  order,  tbc  root  aa  they  descend."  The 
faces  of  these  stones  are  exactly  vertical,  and  as  the  tridth  of  the  gaUnj 
dimiuisbcJt  upwards  by  about  si\  inches  for  eucli  succcMivc  course,  it 
follows  that  the  width  at  the  top  u  about  8J  fv«t  less  than  the  width, 
6  fe«t  10^  inches,  at  the  bottom,  or  agrees  in  fact  with  tbc  width  of  the 
ijMct:  between  the  heuchca  or  romps.  Thus  the  shadow  of  tlic  vfrtical 
edges  uf  the  gnlltry  at  solar  noou  just  reached  to  the  edges  of  tbc  ramps, 
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tde  eluidow  of  the  next  lower  rerticnl  odgcA  fining  three  inches  firom 
the  cdgea  biglicr  op  the  nmps,  those  of  the  next  vertical  edges  six  inchM 
fiom  th{ac  edges,  stil!  higher  up,  and  so  forth.  The  true  hour  of  the 
saa's  southing  ctmid  thiiM  be  must  accurately  deteriniiio]  hy  seven  sets 
of  observers  plaeed  id  different  parts  of  the  gallery,  and  near  mid-Homnaer, 
when  the  rmuge  of  the  shadows  would  be  so  far  shortened,  that  a  smsiller 
number  of  observers  only  could  follow  the  iibiulowx'  mocions ;  but  iu  some 
rc«pect»,  the  obscrratioDa  in  thi§  part  of  the  year  could  he  more  readily 
and  exactly  made  than  in  irinter,  when  the  shndows'  npnccs  of  various 
width  would  rsuge  along  the  entire  length  of  the  gallery. 

Similar  remarks  would  apply  to  obacrrationa  of  the  mooa,  which  could 
also  be  direotly  observed.  The  planets  and  stars  of  course  could  only 
be  observed  directly. 

The  grand  gallery  could  be  used  for  the  obserration  of  any  cclcBtial 
body  southing  higher  than  26°  18'  above  the  lioriaon  ;  but  not  very 
effectively  for  objects  puuiug  near  the  acuith.  The  I'leiadea  could  be 
well  observed.  They  southed  about  63^'^  above  the  horiison  in  the  year 
3]40  II.C.  or  thereabouts  when  they  were  on  the  equinoctial  colure.* 
Bat  if  I  am  right  in  taking  the  year  3300  b.c.  when  Alpha  Ccutauri 
•bone  down  the  Rmollcr  ascending  passage  tn  southing,  the  Pleiades 
were  about  58'  only  above  the  horizon  when  aouthiiig,  and  therefore  even 
more  favourably  observable  from  the  great  meridioual  gallery. 

In  paming  I  may  note  that  at  this  time,  about  3:100  years  before 
our  era,  Ute  eijuinuctial  |K>iut  (that  is,  tlie  point  whvri^  the  sun  jiassea 
north  of  the  equator,  and  the  year  begins  according  to  the  old  mauner 
of  reckoning)  was  midway  between  tlic  boniB  of  the  Bull.  So  that  then, 
uud  theu  alone,  a  poet  might  tnily  npeak  of  "pritig  a*  the  time 

"CuitLiilaa  aunti*  ftpoiit  (|uum  comibni  umuiu 
Itania." 

a*  Virgil  incorrectly  did   (repeating  doubtless  Home  old  tradition)  at  a 

later  time.    £veu  Profetsaor  Smyth  notice^  the  ueceaaity  that  the  pyraiuid 

gallery  should  ooirespood  in  some  degree  with  such  a  date.     "  For/'saya 

he,  "  there  ba>x  bccu  traditions  for  long,  whence  arising  1  know  nut, 

that  the  seven  overlappings  of  the  grand  gallery,  so  impressively    de- 

teribed  by  Professor  Greaves,  bad  something  to  do  with  the  PIci&des,  those 

proverbially  scv<m  stars  of  the  primeval  wurlil,"  only  that  he  considers 

the   pyramid   related    to   memoriai  not    o&aet-vin^  astronomy,    "  of    an 

earlier  date  than   Virgil^s."     The  Pleiades  also,  it  may    be    remarked, 

were  tcarcely  regarded  iu  old  times  an  belonging  to  the  constcUution  of 

the  Bull,  but  formed  a  separate  asterism. 

The  upper  end  of  the  great  gallery  lies  very  near  the  vertical  axis  of 

*  Ihi*  <l4t«  i*  MNnrtinMB  ffircD  aarUfr,  tnit  •rlt«u  iw:<>jt»it  !•  t«1ci>ii  of  tlw  propor  notion 
a(  Uw*a  itAcm  vo  a*t  kbout  Um  dsl«  «bovo  meationed-  I  canaot  uodenibuidbow  Dr.  Bnll, 
A«(t<ii>«iaer  R«VM  (ot  IrdMid,  h>a  obtained  the  iIkU  tiW  ki-,,  unleu  hv  h.vi  Ukiw  th* 
projMT  motioD  «I  AkyotM  th«  wnog  way.  Tlcproiwr  mctiou  ot  ihU  itar  dunDs  tbe  Inrt 
4WKI  voan  bM  bvea  sack  as  to  incrtMo  tlic  star's  distaooc  (r«ia  ttie  equinoctial  cMar«  i  sad 
tbar^orv,  of  coune,  the  actiul  latornd  of  Uids  siuu  tli«  star  wu  on  tlie  colan  ia  Ism  Uun 
bwoaldMnloibtadtobeirthcpiiwper  motwa  waw  natfwtod. 
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the  pyramid.  It  »  cqnidintant,  in  fact,  from  the  north  voA  aontb 
edges  of  the  pyramid  platform  at  this  lord,  but  lies  somewhat  to  the 
eaat  of  tbc  tnie  centm  of  this  platform.  Ouc  cau  rccu<^iu  a  certain  ; 
couvcoieoce  iu  this  arrangciueut,  lor  the  actual  ccutrc  of  the  pldtfonn 
wuuld  be  required  as  a  poaitioii  from  whence  observation  of  the  whole 
sky  could  be  made.  OliM^rrera  ataUuuud  tb^re  would  bare  the  cardiual 
poiots  aod  ttie  potuts  uiidwnj  betweeu  them  dofiuod  b}*  the  cdgc«  aud 
auglca  of  thu  aquaro  platform,  whicli  would  not  be  the  cue  if  tbejr 
were  displaced  from  the  centre.  Stationed  as  they  would  be  close  to 
the  mouth  of  tlic  gallery,  tbey  would  bear  the  tiiuo  BignaUinga  given 
forth  bv  tbc  oUtcrvcra  placed  at  rarioiu  parts  of  tht;  gullcry ;  aud  no 
doubl  one  chief  end  of  the  exact  time-observations  for  which  the 
goIlcTy  was  mautJC!)tly  couHtructcd,  would  be  to  enable  the  platform 
obaervent  duly  to  record  the  time  whcii  various  jiheDomeoa  were 
uoticcd  in  any  part  of  the  hcarctis. 

TbiH  corresponds  well  with  the  statement  made  by  Proclua,  that  the 
pyramids  of  Kgypt,  which,  according  to  Diodortw  Siculiw,  had  hcen  in 
exiBtcncc  during  3600  ycara,termiuated  iu  a  platfoi-m   upon    which   the 
prieatsniade  their  celMtialobscnratious.  'Ilielast-Damed  historian  allegen^ 
also  (3ibtioth.  Uiflt.  Lib.  I.)>  that  the  Egyptiane,  who  claimed  to  bo  thv  I 
moat  ancient  of  men,  professed  to  be  acquainted  with    the  situation  of  j 
the  earth,  the  risings  aud  settings  of  stom,  to  have  arranged  the  order 
of  days  and  months,  and  pretended  to  be  aUc  to  predict  future  events, 
with   certainty,    from    their    ohaervations   of    celestial  phenomena.      I 
think  that  it  is  in  thia  association  of  astrology  with  astronomy  that 
we  fiud  the  explanation  of  what,  afler  all,  remains  the  great  mystecyi 
of  the  pyramid — the   fact,    namely,   that  all   the   passages,   ascending, 
descending,  and  horizontal,  co&struotod  with  such  cx.trcmc  Care,  aud  at 
the  cost  of  au  much  lalxjnr,  in  the  interior  of  the  great   pyramid,  were 
erentnaliy    (perhaps    not  very   long  after  their   construction)    to    he 
chwed  lip.      I  rcjcet  utterly  the  idea  that   they   could  haw   been  cou- 
strucceil  merely  aa   memorials.     Sir  E.  Iteckutt,  who  aeenn   willing  to 
admit    this    oonceptiou,   rejects  the  notion    tliat  the  builders  of  tbc 
pyramid  recorded  "  standard  measures  by  hiding  them  vith  the  utmoeti 
ingenuity."     Is  tt  not  equally  atsuni  to  imagine  that  they  reeordod.4 
the  date  of  the  great  pyramid,  1^  construction,  by  those  most  elabcKl 
ratcly  eouccalctt  pnMtagvs?      Why   they    should   have   concealed   tbera 
after  constructing  them  so  carcftiUy,  may  not  he  clear.     For  my   own 
port,  1  regard  the  theory  that  the  Pyramid  of  Supbis  was   built  for 
astrological  ubeer^-utious,  relating  to  tlio  life  of  that   nioiuirch    only,  a*. 
affording    the    most    satisfactory    explanation    yet    advanced    of  thtfl 
mystt!rious    circumstance  that  the  building  was  closed   up  after  hu 
death.     SnpjxMing  the  part  of  tbc  cditioe  (fifty  layers  in  all),   which 
includes  the  ascending  and  descending  passages,  to   have   been   erected 
dtiring  bia  lifetime,  it  may   be  that  some  re^'crentiat  or  supemtitiouai 
fccliug  caused  his  Hucccseura,  or  the  priesthood,  to  regard  the  buildiod 
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SB  aacred  after  iiu  death — to  be  closed  up  therefore  and  completed  as 
a  perfect  pyramid,  polished  ad  unguem  from  its  pointed  summit  to  the 
lines  along  which  the  four  faces  met  the  smooth  pavement  round  its  base. 
We  might  thus  explain  why  each  monarch  required  his  own  astrological 
obserFatory  afterwards  to  become  his  tomb.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  pyramids  were  constructed  for  aBtronomical  obserra- 
ticmi ;  and  it  would,  X  conceive,  be  utterly  iiureasooable  to  imagine 
that  the  costly  interior  fittings  and  arrangements,  "  not  inferior,  in 
respect  of  curiosity  of  art  or  richness  of  materials,  to  the  most 
BumptDOTU  and  magnificent  buildings/'  were  intended  to  subserve  no 
other  purpose  but  to  be  memorials;  and  that,  too,  not  until,  in  the 
course  of  tiionsands  of  years,  the  whole  mass  of  the  pyramid  had 
begun  to  lose  the  exactness  of  its  original  figure. 

R.  A.  Pboctor. 


CONSPIRACIES   IN   RUSSIA    UNDER  THE 
REIGNING   CZAR. 


MUCH  Mtoniahnicnt  has  been  expreaacd  of  late,  by  those  who  are  too 
apt  to  forget  tbe  maiu  facts  cveo  of  coiitemporar;  history,  tfaal 
under  "  BO  bciievolcnt  a  priocc  m  Alexander  II,"  the  moiit  ftiarful  oon- 
apiracieiitOiotild  have  become  rife.  ThU  view  of  tbe  situatiou  shows  a 
miscoQCeptiou  of  the  vhole  system  of  goTemmeDt  io  Russia,  and  moro 
especially  of  the  character  of  the  niliug  Autotriit,  as  it  lina  been 
formed  by  liis  cxJucatiou  tiii<l  by  the  ever-woraening  course  of  hia  rvigii. 
For  the  proper  uuilentuudiug  of  what  has  occamd  within  tbe  laiit 
tirclve  yearn  or  ho,  nc  must  consequently  go  back  fur  a  moiuetit  to 
AlcxaiKler'n  early  troiniug  and  antecedents.  No  despotic  system  can 
be  judged  without  a  kuowlcdge  of  pcnonnl  facts  relating  to  its  bearer. 
A  sketch  of  the  cluiracter  of  Alcxauder,  II.  and  of  hia  atnttiKC  iicts  of 
"  be  lie  vol  once,"  will  make  it  clear  to  the  comiuonettt  coiuprchiiDsiou 
vby  his  antagonists  should  at  Isst  bare  met  him  by  wild  deeds  of 
conspiracy. 

Alextttider's  arbitrary  bias  may  be  said  to  have  been  inhcriu-d  in 
his  blood.  A  disposition,  uriginalty,  pcrhajiit,  le«9  severe  tfaan  that  of 
Nicholas,  wsK  darkened  and  vitiated  in  him  from  his  early  days. 
Custinc  already  remarked  tbe  expression  of  deep  melancholy  in  the 
Grand  Duke ;  and  all  those  who  have  seen  Alexander  II.  since  bare 
been  strufk  with  his  aour  and  sullen  moroaitr.  No  smile  ever  lights 
up  this  "  humane"  Czar's  face.  Ilia  uneasy  glance  is  that  uf  the 
misanthrope  ;  hia  brow  seems  overcast  aa  witli  tbe  lowering  shadow  fjS 
%  tntgtc  fate.  The  harEh  way  in  which  he  was  brought  op  by  his 
martinet  father,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  his  somewhat  delicate 
health,  no  doubt  laid  a  fouudtition  for  thia  pensive  sadness,  which, 
under  A  pernicious  Court  atnio«pherc,  and  with  the  terrible  rceollcctiooa 
crowding  about  hia  lamily  history,  gradually  changed  into  the  fieroo' 
ness  of  the  l^rant. 
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Poor  ruyal  hutuanitr  is  sometiraee  strangely  led  up  to  ita  taak  iu  life. 
Almost  from  iofaacy  the  sickly  boy  had  to  dou  the  soldier's  uniform. 
All  joyous  sprigbtliiicss  vras  crashed  out  of  the  infantine  heir  of  a 
bubaroos  Intperialiam.  Hist  education  by  the  crowned  corporal  who 
luppcucd  to  be  his  pareDt,  appeared  to  aim  miuuly  at  makiug  him 
phystcaUy  and  iu  character  as  rigid  as  a  ramrod.  Qy  naCwn;  of  a 
sensuous  bent,  lie  Iiad  to  undergo  nil  the  ordeiJs  of  barrack- rooni 
practices,  which  Ts'ichulas  held  to  be  the  proper  sum  and  tmbstaoce  of 
bumau  life. 

The  steru  nature  and  teaching  of  that  typical  tymnt  came  out  one 
day  iu  a  atrikiug  maimer  during  tiie  «arly  boyhood  of  Alexander. 
Evcu  Imperial  children  ilo  not  seem  to  he  able  to  mhakr  off  the  dark 
historical  recollectiou«  tlint  haug  abotit  the  Winter  Palace.  Iu  the 
manner  of  ehildrcn  they  will  make  a  ghastly  sport  of  tbcm.  Once, 
when  tbcy  were  iu  a  specially  joculai  mood,  Alexander,  iu  cumpuuy 
with  his  brother  Constantine  and  some  comrades  in  play,  enacted — as 
yott&gttcra  iu  their  api«hly  imitative  mood  will  do—one  of  the  most 
hidcouK  Mxues  tliut  concluded  a  previous  rci^n.  The  throttling  of 
the  Emperor  Paul  wa^  the  suliject  I  Alexander,  standing  for  Paul,  ivas 
assaulted  and  tluvwn  down  by  his  brother,  who  knelt  upon  his  chest. 
With  the  aid  of  the  sportive  accomptici?,  n  cord  vas  passed  round  tho 
victim's  ihnut.  It  is  saiti  chat  young  Couataulioc  look  a  malicious 
pleasure  iu  putting  into  this  semblance  of  strangulation  rather  an 
unexpected  iXeaX  of  energy- 

"  For  mercy's  sake  I  For  mercy's  sake  1"  Alexander  cried,  with 
balf-«tiflod  voice,  and  at  last  with  a  fearftd  yell. 

Nicholas,  hurrying  out  from  his  room,  beheld  the  tpectoicle  bcf<n« 
him  iu  deep  constcruatioo.  When  the  matter  was  explained  to  him, 
be  ncvcrely  reproved  and  actually  punished  his  eldest-born.  "  It  is 
not  worthy  of  an  Emperor,"  he  said,  "  to  call  out  for  mtrcy  1" 

'llii«  well-autlieuticaled  uneodote  has  been  told  by  writers  who  ex- 
pressed the  most  adulatory  scutimcats  towards  the  present  Czar.  It 
IS  to  U;  found  iu  Cavtille'n  liif^hly  llattoring  I)ii>)frfiphy  of  Alexander  II., 
publixhcd  about  the  time  of  his  aceessiuu  to  the  throne.  The  incident, 
loathsome  aa  it  must  appear  to  every  sensitive  mind,  strikingly  paiuts 
both  the  gloom  that  alwaya  hanga  about  the;  Russian  Court,  and  the 
kind  of  education  given  by  Nicholas  to  his  oUVpring. 

The  youthful  despotic  pn>pcn!>itiea  of  Alexander  may  be  socn  from 
an  account  given  hy  ]iiioth<;r  nf  hin  ftdmiring  hiographtrit,  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Hcsekiel.  This  writer  cnthmiusticiilly  swings  the  censer  before  Nieholns 
aa  Ibc  "  Iron  Knight  of  Legitimacy"  and  the  "  Invincible  Champion  of 
Governroent  by  the  Grace  of  God."  (I  may  mctitiou  iu  [wasiug  that 
Air.  Hesekiel  has  douc  the  life  of  Prince  Bismarck  into  similar  adula- 
tory |trasB).  At  the  age  of  fourteen — ^he  relates — the  boy*prinoe, 
Alexander,  iu  going  through  a  ataie  room  of  the  Palace,  was  respect- 
fully greeted  by  the  Bsscmblcd   high  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  sunston. 
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generalK,  and  to  forth.  Their  all  ran  Bod  bowed  before  the  Iloir- 
Appareat.  The  boy's  vanity  beiog  flaltercd,  he  purposely  caroe  back 
several  times,  expecting  ihe  grry-bcards  on  i-aoh  occasiod  to  rise  nod 
saUam  before  him.  When  he  found  tlinl  they  thought  thflj  tud  dotw 
their  dntr  by  the  lint  soluUtioB,  ho  angrdy  cmnploiucd  sgainU  them 
to  bifl  &tber.  Nicbolaa,  hovcTor,  blamed  the  «on  for  hi*  mirc»- 
Bondiie  enction.  This  vicioas  nirognnce  of  the  boy  ripened  afterwiuda 
into  the  Laughtinew  of  tbc  despot,  being  but  alightly  iniliRnied  by 
a  aaturally  mcUncholy  dispoeiLtoa,  which  BomttinieB  gave  the  appear- 
ance <^  comparalit-e  Koflncu. 

Of  Coostauiino,  the  second  son  of  Nicholas,  there  b  a  farther  oha. 
iBcteiistic  unccdote  on  record.     It  is  to  be  found  evco  in  publication* 
otbenrisc  marked  by  scnrilc  focbnga  towards   the  Court.      Wc  all  know 
at  what  a  aapematurally  carljr  age  the  purple-bom  are  appMnlcd  to  high 
titular  positions  in  the  State  Administration  or  in  the  army.     In  Uuasia, 
where  the  "right  divine  of  kings   to  gorerp    wrong"  is  puabcd  Ut  itt 
most  logical  or  illogical  consequences,  this   royal  custom  floiirisbea  to 
excess.     At  the  mature  age  of  eight,  Alexander  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the    L'Diversity  of  Finland.       His    brother   Cooslantine   was 
nominated   in  early  youth    High   Admiral  of  the   Fleet.      One  day, 
Constantine,  between  whom  and  Lis  elder  brother  there  was  little  lore 
lo«t,  bad  AWajidcr  arrested  because  he  bad  come  on  board  ship  without 
special  autliorizstioD,     Something  of  the  sentiment  of  Fnuz  Moor,  in 
SchiJler'8    Robttert,    seeros     to    have     uriiiiiatcd    Constantine    in    hia 
youth.     He  was  often  heard  to  utter  a  malcflictioD  against  Uie  law  of 
heredity.       He  declared  that,  bring  bom  when  his  father  (Niebolas) 
was    alircndy  on    the  throne,  be  (Constautiue)  had   a  better  right  of 
succession  than  Alesandcr,  who  bad  been  bom  when  Ivicholas  was  only 
a  Grand  Duke.   He  further  said  that,  after  the  dcatli  of  Jiicholas,  he  would 
contend  against  Alexander  with  the  object  of  partitionitif  the  Kmpire. 
■  Thrsc  may  seem  trifling  occurrences— mere  freaks  of  childho(Ml.  Thoy 
would  certainly  be  so  regarded  in  countries  where  the  nation  practically 
posBCitses  BP If- government  and  the  Crown  is  mainly  an  oruaraental  cipher, 
or  where  the  sovereign  privilege  is  at  Ica*t  largely  circumseribed  by  tbe 
parliaineDtaiy  power.     It  n  different  in  an  Empire  like  Russia,  with 
ibi  murdcrons  dynastic  anteoedeuta.       There,  the  personal  i^hiiraett-r  of 
the  prinwiy  personagos  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  for  a  vuullifu! 
freak  or  hulcous  trick  may  point  to  a  coming  horrible  crent.   '  In  uldeu 
times,   previooB  to   tlie  Tatar  dominion,  Russia  passed  tliroiigli  the  so- 
called  Appanage  Period  of  Separate   Frincipalitiea,  when  the  Dmjriro 
was    actually    partitioned.      Ilie  fends    which  then   tore  Uie  various 
branches  of  the   Rurik  family   greatlv  facilitated  the   Klongol  conquest 
that  wciglied  upon  the  country  for  ecntuhcs.    With  the  couditiou  of 
Buiaia  such  as  it  was  until  lately,  and  still  is  for  that  matter,  a  Uild 
attempt  on  the    port  of  a  Prince  second    in    birth  couhl  not  be  itntd  to 
bo  b^ond  the   ranga  of  possibilitv.      Krcn     uow    wc   hrar  tif  a    dnvp' 
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estrKOgeaicut  between  the  mling  Anlocmt  anH  t)i«  Csiarowitcli,  rcach- 
iag  eren  to  such  an  Mteot  tliat  for  a  mnmeot  there  waa  an  intention 
of  arresting  the  InttBr 

Nothiiifc  lias  come  of  tbc  t.-hildUli  tbroat  of  the  Ornii<l  Duke  Coiistnu- 
tine,  vbo  To  this  day  Alia  the  post  of  Adoairal*  General  of  the  KusBian 
noet.  Stilt,  tlie  incident  allurlet)  to  liaa  its  ralae.  Vi'hen  a  whole 
nation  in  iliHiattcriicd  fiotn  politiciil  n^1it»,  »  younger  member  uf  the 
nling  Hotisc,  of  riolent  and  ambitious  temper^  may  easily  take  the  idea 
into  his  hesd  of  altering,  by  a  palace  plot,  the  very  basis  of  the  Empire 
for  his  own  special  bvncfit.  What  looks  like  boyish  pinr  may  in  time 
to  come  torn  into  a  tragedy.  These  dangers,  characteristic  of  all 
attocmcies,  CAti  only  be  done  away  with  by  tlic  introdnction  of  a 
settled  order  of  Coustitutioual  law,  couferriiig  the  chief  power  in  the 
State  upon  representative  bodies. 


II. 

The  death  of  Nicholas,  shortly  before  tbc  end  of  tbe-Cnmcan  War, 
TPinain*  to  this  day  enKbroiided  in  darkness  a.i)d  rlonbt 

Hia  proud  spirit  bad  been  deeply  bumilioMd  by  u  sorio  of  defeats. 
He  who  once  powd  as  tlic  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Continental 
Europe  had  been  beaten,  not  only  by  thf  Western  Allies,  but,  before  that, 
even  by  the  Turks  siuglc-baadcd.  He  wr&lbfully  arowcd  that  "Ic  bad  been 
deceived  b»  to  the  stat«  of  public  opinion  in  England."  The  meeseogers 
of  the  Peace  Society ,  the  laoguagc  held  by  the  organs  of  the  Manchester 
achoolj  bad  emboldened  him  to  try  to  realize  the  wealar  dream  uf 
Bussian  despots, — namely,  tbc  conquest  of  Constantinople.  The  diseo- 
ehantmeut  he  ex[M.-ncnecd  gave  even  bi»  iron  frame  a  terrible  shock. 
Yet  bis  haughty  temper  forbade  him  to  entertain  oQera  of,  itttti  more  to 
SDC  for,  peace.  Those  aurrunuding  bim,  including  hia  nearest  by  kinship, 
were  afraid  of  imgcring  the  nithlcM  man  by  unwelcome  counsel. 

At  the  Hanic  time  vague  murmurs  were  heard  in  society  against  the 
abaoltitistic  regime  which  had  led  llussia  to  the  brink  of  ntter  ruin. 
From  the  mntbcni  part  of  the  Empire,  where  opinion,  since  the  days  of 
CoMack  and  Ukraine  independence,  bail  always  been  the  most  advanced, 
tbrcattming  tales  came  up  of  a  spirit  of  rebellion  among  the  peasantry, 
upon  whom  the  relay  duties  and  other  hardnbips  connected  with  the  war 
weighed  most  heavily.  There  was  a  univtrrNal  feeling  that  the  removal 
of  Nicholas  from  this  world's  stage  would  be  s  blessing. 

lu  the  midst  of  this  darkening  situation  men  Icarut  that  the  Czar  was 
atighlly  indiaposod  j  immediately  aAerwards,  that  he  was — dead.  He  hiul 
only  taken  a  cold  ;  but  the  illness — as  the  manifesto  of  Alexander  U. 
afterwards  said — "developed  itself  with  iunrrdiblc  rapidity."  The 
ma&ifeato  added . — "  Ijct  ua  bow  before  the  myiiterioua  decrees  of  Prori* 
denee!" 

Was  the  mystery  a  reaJ  or  merely  an  apparent  one  ? 

Abroad  a  rumour  quickly  aqiread  uf  Ion  I  play  having  once  more  token 
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fltoe  in  the  VtDte-  Ptiaoe.  U  tbe  Gcnan  and  the  Dumb 
for  OMtnce,  ia  the  Cojii  iili«y  ■  Foeirdmmdtl,  aad  the  Btrfio  Saiiomal  i 
Zeiha^  and  PjUb-Zrirfwy  wnniMi  vere  opealy  atmnd  th«t  the  I 
BoMin  Ba^enn  had  £ed  fron  poMon.  Kot  a  fern  thoo^i  be  bad  I 
EbUcd  a  Tidiin  to  a  palace  piat  in  the  islerest  of  the  nuinteaaiice  of  thc-4 
djaavty  which  wat  eadiagerad  hf  hii  ofcwiaacT.  To  a  medical  jaftnaal-l 
of  thii  oooatrr  it  vm  •bawa  that  the  hoHethw  ooaoenuag  the  ootnae  of* 
hi»  iBatm  wen^  u  all  rreot*,  quite  at  TarUnce  aiih  aeU^knciva  pbTsio- 
logical  bvB.  In  a  litlio^npbed  tJ«ui|d>kl  ■lliiOilul  to  I>r.  Maadt,  tho  j 
pfajrsictan-iB-ordinuT  to  Kiebolas — it  vaa  aUegod  that  the  C$ar,  m  t\ 
fit  of  life-vetrineM,  had  binuelf  asked  &r  •txjrduuBe,  and  forced  fail 
phynnaD  to  prepare  it  (or  Lim.  A  aoted  Koaiaa  writer,  Mr.  Ivan  j 
Ookniiij  ia  a  book  puUiabed  at  Lcipxif;  thoat  eight  yean  fo^*  rcfen  I 
to  the  itateoieiit  of  thii  pamphlet.  He  himielf  n-ouiks  that  the  reuonJ 
for  the  head  of  the  Empexxir  having  bees  oovtrcd  up,  when  Ijios  i°  *tate,  1 
wmm,  that  hii  featvn*  were  ao  teniUy  dw^arcJ  hj  the  poisoo  as  to  J 
reader  it  adviiable  to  coDoesl  the  bee-  I 

It  is  imponible  to  onraTcl  the  tmth.  This  mocb  can,  bovereri  bal 
•aid  beyond  mere  probability,  that,  if  N'icholw  b»d  not  been  tudAealyl 
talus  away,  the  oontraBt  between  his  iivn  role  at  home  and  hit  coo- 
tintied  defeata  on  tlie  field  of  battle  would  have  rooaed  a  npirit  of 
rebelliuit  mad.  tnutiny  *cry  similar  to  that  against  which  be  bad  to  cootcad 
ID  the  euanguined  streets  of  the  capital  at  the  beginniug  of  bis  reipl. 
At  it  waa,  men  expected  that  his  HnccesKrr  would  pruve  more  pliant. 
The  prevailing  feeling  of  disiatisfactiou  did  not,  therefore,  at  tirat  assumo 
a  revolutionary  shape.  I 

Perhaps  it  waa  a  con&ciouBuc««    uf  licinv  mrraundtvd   by  men   wboJ 
iratchod  him  closely  which  made  Alexander  1 1,  iiprak  out   in  rather  a' 
peremptory  tone  in  his  maoifesto  of  Mitrcb  2,  1855.      Moouehs  who 
fciir  nn  attack  iipoii  their  «ovcrcifru  privileges  often  seek  to  terrify  their 
wuuld-be  antagonists  by  bold  laagnage.     "  I  hereby  declsre  K^cmnly," 
Alexander  8aid>  "  that  I  will  remaiti  faithful  to  all  the  views  of  my  father, 
and/Mr^evere  in  iAc/iiieo//)o/i/tai/jmBCi|pte«  which  have  served  as  ^ludinfa 
maxims  both  to  my  uncle,  Alexander  1.,  and  to  him.     These  priocipten 
arc  those  of  the  Holy  Alliance.     If  that  Alliance  no  longer  exists,  it  i« 
oertaiulv  not  the  fiMilluf  my  augast  father."      The  fling  against  Auatria,J 
which  had  half  taken  the  side  uf  the  Western  Allies  in  the  Crimean  WarJ 
ami  the  covert  referouce  to  Prussia,  which  had  refused  making  cummoql 
military  cause  with  Russia,  was  unmistakable. 

So  far  aa-publio  opinion  existed  then,  or  itmld  make  itself  heard  in 
the    Cur's   Empire,    the  impresaiou  of   this    manifcato   waa  a   highly 
unfavoumblc    one.      It«   nUusions    to    the    maiolcuancc  of  the  political 
principles  of  Nicholas  and  to  the   maximii  of  the   Holy  Allinnon  wcrs\ 
little   relished — all  the  less  so,  because  there  was  not  a  word  about 
euming    reforms.      Military  preparations    were   ountinucd.      The   wbolflj 
*  Rtnslaiid  mter  Alcuudcr  II.  Luipsig:  1670.  I 
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eoantiy  BefMUcd  to  be  dratiucd  to  become  a  nuiitan-  camp.  No 
pitnpecto  were  held  out  either  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  or  of 
Uic  odmisaioQ  of  any  section  of  the  uation  to  a  aharc  in  the 
OoTenunciit- 

Soon,  hoverer,  Alexander  II.  had  to  alter  his  tone.     The  wave  of 

blic  tItsiMintvDt  ri^tig  ever  higher,  whilst  tlic  nussiau  arras  suffered 
lefeat  after  defeat,  peaee  had  to  be  concluded,  and  the  full  Mtringency 
of  the  despotic  rote  coidd  no  longer  bo  maintained,    GortschakofT  wan 

ihstitutcd  for  Nr^sclrode  in  the  Chiiiia-llorahip.  At  that  time  this 
as  almoet  ponsidei-cd  progress — so  unspeakably  degrading  was  the  alarerjf 
of  the  nation,  and  so  apt  arc  men  in  their  despair  to  catch  at  a  straw. 

Gortschakoff,  nercrtbclcaa,  pronouncul  the  famous  saying,  "  La 
Hutne  ne  bovde  pat ;  vfle  te  reat^UU .' "  The  old  war  policy  had  been 
Bcotohcd,  not  kitlod.  Scarcely  bad  the  arm^  retumod  from  tlic  cam* 
paifn,  before  Ooveniment  buiiied  itself  with  a  well-studied  plan  for  n 
□etirork  of  railwajH,  not  in  the  commercial,  but  in  the  atrategicul 
interest.  With  tbc  same  object  of  an  ulterior  retam  to  the  a^rcssive 
war  policy,  Alexander  11.  mught  an  interview  with  Napoleon  III.  toon 
after  the  couclusion  of  the  Crimean  War.  Piedmont,  also,  was  diplomati- 
cally approached  in  a  remarkably  friendly  manner.  England  was  to  be 
isolated.  Kercnge  was  to  he  nitimately  taken  against  her.  Between  nt) 
ibeat  signifieftDt,  though  somewhat  weak  atte.inpt8,  the  uew  Czar  addressed 
to  the  Marshals  of  the  Polish  nobility  at  Warsaw  his  tbreatcuiag  words:— 

"  Before  uLI,  no  drearim,  ^trntlemcu  ! If  need  be,  I  xball   know 

how  to  punisli  with  the  utmost  severity;  and  with  the  utmost  severity 

I   meau  to  punish  !  "  {Avant  lout,  point  de  riceriea,  mtstieurs/ 

Au   bctoin,  Jf  taitrai  afrir,  el  je  g^v'irai  !  ") 

Thus  the  autocrutic  vein  strongly  stood  out  even  in  this  more  sickly 
type  of  a  barbarous  autocracy.  It  is  the  fashion  at  present,  at  least 
among  some  who  take  the  unme  of  "  philosophical  Radlenh"  iu  rsiD 
when  they  curtsy  before  a  MaehiavuUiau  tyraut,  to  dwell  with 
admiring    pride    upon    the    philanthropic  character  of  Alexander  tlie 

ncTolont.  .Ml  the  cardinnl  rtrtuc^i  are  htn.  He  U  the  Liberatur  of 
flic  Scrfo,  the  Deliverer  of  Downtrodden  Nationalities,  the  Educator 
and  1-Viend  of  the  People — a  monstrous  paragon  of  princely  perfection. 
Tlic  truth  is  that  lliis  Canr,  albeit  lacking  the  nerve  of  his  sire,  has  from 
early  youth  shown  the  full  absolutiatic  bent.  Dire  ucccs*ity  only  brought 
Inm  to  the  nceomplinhment  of  some  reforms.  But  the  evidence  before 
ns  dearly  shows  that  in  tbta  he  acted  un  the  well-kuown  tiucs  of  despotic 
calculation,  and  that  be  never  did  good  without  the  intention  of  thereby 
praveottng  what  to  him  appeared  to  be  the  greater  eril  for  bis  position 
as  on  irresiMuitblc  autocrat,  by  the  so-called  "  (irace  of  God." 


So  deeply  shaken  was  the  Empire  by  the  cventa  of  I8.53-5fi,  that 
Jciandcrdidijoi  dare  for  several  years — infactjUOl  uiitiliy(i3 — toordniu 
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auv  fresh  rccraitmcnt  for  the  armj^.     This  ue<»ssity  grcAtly  diouDuhad 

the  opprcnsTc  power  of  the  Crotri).     At  the  same  time,  {tublic  apiiiioo 

ahoved  aigu»  of  &  thi-eatening  unrcot.      A.n  "  Uodcrgroaud  Literaiiirc," 

ns   it   was  cnllcd,  brgitti   oticc  luom  to  oxpresa  the  ideas  ut'  t)it*   better' 

educated,  progreuivo  classes.     Amoug  the  troops,  the  "  Soiigm  of'  the 

CriDieaii  Soldien>,"  by  ToUtoy,  au  artillery  ofKccr,  made  »  great  Uir. 

Coimt  OrloH',  tbcn    Minister  of  tliv  Putioe,   wrote  to  thv  Commanding* 

Geiuiral  ia  the  South,  that  he  should  sileuce  theoe  rdwl  Hougs.     llie 

Qeucral  t^mcwLal  bluntly  replied,  "  Ploaac  come  younelf,  aud  try  U> 

»>Ieiicu  tlicm  I" 

Amoti^   the  secret  publitmtioaH    then    ia    vogue  there   were    gome 

political  ijoenis  ut'  Pushkin,  hitherto  only  knuwu  iu  claiidealioe  maau* 

script  form.      Puvhkia  is  oRcu  oidled,  viith  a  great  dcjil  uf  cxa^orstioa, 

the    Ruaittan    Ityron,  whereas  others  will  ouly  let  him  pata  an  a  Jtytioo 

travestied,    wantitig  iu  origiimlity.  like  most  of    his   Rn.s»iau  brother- 

poets  of  the  end  of  the  liut  ;iad  the  V|;iiuiiiig  of  this  eeaturr.     At  all 

eventa,  one  of  Puahkiu's  utterances  ooataiuing  the  worda, 

"  I  hutd  thee  and  tby  rw«, 
Thiiu  kUtMnLic  vilUin,'' 

docanotlnckijiallusi^'cclcurucsa.  Secretly  printcdnbroad,hbwr!tingii  were 
lai^ely  propagatett  at  Alexander  the  Sceotid's  uticcssion.  Agoiii]  mett  tike 
LawroiF— who,  tcu  years  later,  was  imprisoned  aa  a  suspect,  after  Kara. 
kasoff'a  attempt  against  the  lifo  uf  the  Cmx — had  celebrated  the  adreut 
of  the  successor  of  I<}iclii>la])  with  Ducli  iromcally  quciittonabic  tcutimcnt? 
as  this ; — 

"  Be  promt,  f«  ItuavBB  mvo. 
Of  hrin;;  the  tlarca  of  a  Ctar  t" 

M'"r»ter-'t  of  eoiuedies,  uovoHata,  delineators  of  the  life  uf  tho  jivople, 
nltra-rcalistie  and  cyniral  dcftcribert  of  the  criminal  dassca  anwe  in  rapid 
succession,  whom:  tendency',  one  and  all,  was  to  show  to  what  a  atate  of 
corruption  Rnssinn  Rociety,  from  top  to  bottom,  had  come  iiixlcr  tlic 
famons  "  Champion  of  Order,"  the  dr»idcd  Xicholaa.  That  Cr-ar  bad 
been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Turkey  as  the  Sick  Man.  Russia  was 
now  ihowu  to  be  the  Sick  Mau.  Neither  did  St.  PctcMburg,  Moscow  or 
the  other  chief  toiv^it,  aloDc  Hcrvc  as  a  tbcmc  fur  this  kind  of  t>erat  •political 
literature.  "  Provincinl  SketcheH"  also  came  out  in  a  similar  strain 
Tbese  publications  obtained  au  evi-r-iiicrcoaing  sacres  among  those 
classes — few  in  number,  it  ia  trac — which  were  able  to  read.  A  -wlMate 
"  Revelation  Literature  "  sprang  up,  dealing  with  ca«?«  of  governmental 
corruption.  Tliecemortbip  could  not  be  upheld  any  longer  B^ui>l  thcBc 
writers  with  the  strict  severity  of  the  previous  reign.  A  beaten 
Ai>soIntism  had  to  do  things  a  little  more  eautiouidy;  and  tlvc  watchful 
eyes  of  men  hitherto  treated  like  shirrs  quickly  found  out,  with  the 
rapid  glance  and  intuition  of  the  oppressed,  that  it  was  safe  to  ''  dare  it 
on"  a  little  more  *I»an  they  wonid  liavc  dreamt  of  doing  before  the  end 
of  the  Crimeau  War.  Truly,  those  Liberals  in  thia  countrj*  wlw  now 
dcDouDcc  Ibat  war  as  a  niistuko  and  even  a  crime,  do  not  kuow,  or  do 
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uot  c«rc  to  rcmcrubcr,  what  a  rclirf  it  lirouglit  to  Russinu    Liberals 
tliomsclvca. 

Sdon  after  the  death  of  Nicholas,  draires,  until  then  only  muttered, 
were  pablicly  cxpn-sscd  fur  the  rvc&U  and  ttie  amnesty  of  tbc  Martyrs 
of  the  Conspinicy  anrl  the  Inaiirrection  of  December,  1825.  P«tel, 
RyleiHT,  Bo^lnjcff- Kurnin,  nnd  the  other  IcoderH,  had  been  Strang  np 
on  the  gallows.  ^Eany  of  those.  tr&UBportccl  to  SilMrta  had  died  a 
misemble  felnn'H  death  ia  fho  leatl-miuea.  Drought  u|i  in  the  tap  of 
luxnrv,  they  ended  like  gallcy-slnrcs,  becKUse  they  had  loved  fivedoin 
roorc  than  wpallh  and  case.  It  is  reported  of  one  of  the  political 
[rriM>iien,  a  nobteman,  that  he  died  in  Kamtsobatlca  with  a  chain 
round  bis  ncck^  fattened  to  the  wall.  Othcro  had  been  sent  to  the 
Caucastu,  whieh  in  Rtnaia  iras  long  ago  said  to  be  "  not  to  tnnch  a 
flroatior  u  a  ^rave-yard."  There  they  had  fallen  in  n  huteful  war 
against  brave,  independent  n>ountain  tribes,  m  the  unwilling  tools  of 
an  agfcrcmivc  tyranny.  Still,  some  of  the  sufTcreni  were  yet  alire — 
among  them  men  of  the  foremost  ^oailics  of  the  eouatry.  They 
had  to  be  allowed  to  come  hack.  They  came — mere  shadows  nnd 
rains  of  their  former  selves.  But  then*  deerejiit  condition  was  the 
moot  telling  evidence  of  the  infamy  of  the  Tyrant  who  hml  fortunately 
passed  away. 

In  the  salons  of  the  up]>er  clashes  tbne  suQering  witnenscs  of  a 
terrible  past  received  lavish  proofs  of  admiration,  Mcu  would  liitcn 
with  sympathetic  avidity  to  the  talcs  of  horror  told  by  them.  All  those 
present  at  such  a  gathering  made  it  a  point  to  be  profuse  towards  the 
martyni  with  little  attention*  such  as  only  women  ordinarily  reeeiTO 
from  ihc  other  sex.  Ttiirty  years — a  long  time — had  passed  since  the 
armed  nrujjgtc  iii  tlie  atreetn  of  St.  Petersburg.  Now,  nil  of  a  sudden, 
memories  were  revived.  Political  tendencies,  which  some  imagined  had 
died  out,  came  up  afresh  among  a  younger  generation,  for  whom  the 
"  December  Conspiracy"  was  snrrouuded  with  a  poetical  halo.  There 
was  danger  lu  the  air  for  the  nutoerntic  principle. 

Count  Hoatoptcbin,  the  same  who  ordered  the  burning  of  Moscow 
in  1812,.  Raid  in  1835  he  could  not  understand  that  attempt  at  a 
rerolutton.  He  "  could  nnderttmid  the  FVench  Hcvolntion,  because 
there  the  ordinary  ciliieu  wished  to  become  on  uristocrat,  hut  lie  eonld 
not  conceive  aristocrats  wishing  to  become  simple  burghers."  That  was 
the  vcreion  of  a  cynicjil,  thongh  otherwise  clever,  member  of  the  nobilitv, 
who  was  nnable  to  comprcLeud  ihe  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  noble  aims 
■howiug  itself  eveir  among  the  wealthy  and  tbc  "  noble"  by  birth. 
However,  had  Count  Ko^toptchin  only  been  rnpiibic  of  feeling  the 
dcgradntion  under  wliich  the  Russian  aristocracy  itself  lien  in  its 
relatioQs  with  a  despotic  Crown,  he  might>  even  from  his  own  point  of 
Tlcw  as  nmcrc  man  of  the  world,  have  found  a  reason  lor  tlie  uprising 
of  independent  charaotere  anioug  men  of  his  own  rank. 
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IV. 

The  more  cultured  and  wcnlthicr  classei*  again  citmc  to  tlic  frou 
»»  political  agitators,  at  the  accession  of  Alexander.  Tlicy  wanted  to 
throw  down  the  Chinese  Wall  wbtch  Nicholas  had  built  aronnd  tbcm — 
if  it  u  not  an  iiuuU  to  the  CliinCMC  to  conapare  tbo  wall  tticy  ervrli^ 
US  a  protection  against  barb&Hsui  with  the  barriex  set  up  by  Xicliotas 
againBt  Western  ideas  of  culture  and  freedom.  At  first,  Alexander 
IT.  di^l  not  bold  out  any  hope  of  rcfuroi.  DrLvca  to  struts,  he  busied 
liimself  with  tlirowiug  a  sop  to  public  opiuion  by  various  small  rclaxatiaaa 
in  ndmioistratiTe  matters,  'lliey  were  small  enough ;  and  they  were 
^vcn  with  a  niggard  baud. 

Anyone  taking  a  surrey  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reiga  of  Alexander  IL 
must  sec  that  the  main  object  of  his  government  wiu  to  foil  the  teDdeni7 
towards  the  tutniduc-tiuii  of  porliameutury  iuatitutioiis,  which  wnssulicoly 
but  perceptibly  making  its  way  among  the  better  educated  section  of 
the  nation  ;  that,  with  the  view  of  attAining  thin  rcaetioQary  end,  be 
pursued  the  tmditioual  despotic  policy  of  approaching  the  lower  clajsea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  eugagtni;  the  country  in  frcsb  warlike  enterprise 
abroad  on  the  other.  Foiled  in  Kurope  by  Kugland  and  Prance,  ho 
throws  bis  armies,  nfler  the  conclustoii  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  with  renewed 
fory  upon  the  Tcherkcss  tribes.  They  had  long  barred  the  way  of  UuKsia 
towards  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  thereby  insuring  tlie  safety  of  India 
from  that  side.  Now  Schsmyl,  the  bonry-bcudGd  uanior-prophet,  is 
compelled  to  surrender  in  bis  last  mountain  stronghold.  I^om  his 
loIVy  Alpine  home,  which  it  filled  with  tlio  renown  of  his  romantic 
deeds,  he  is  purri<;d  a  iirisontT  to  St.  Petersburg,  there  to  bo  atansd  at 
by  the  crowd  of  dccnratcd  slaves  of  autocracy. 

With  this  "  iiacificatiou"  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Guar  obtiuiied  tlic 
unimpeded  use  of  the  high-road  leading  into  Asia  Minor,  lie  then 
stnick  a  blow  against  the  indepcndi-ut  trilira  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Caspiiui.  With  the  Court  of  Teberou  he  entered  into  rdntioua 
calculated  to  threaten  Turkey  with  a  double  danger  firom  the  Aaiatie 
side,  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  war.  Again,  he  enlarged  his  Etnpire,  at 
the  cost  of  China,  by  lilching  territories  as  extensive  as  some  of  the 
grcatcM  Kuropetin  coiintrirs.  In  what  once  was  Inde])cadcnt  Turkestan, 
bis  armies  ovenrsD  one  Khanate  after  the  other,  thus  comiug  nearer 
and  nearer  to  India  from  the  north-west  There  is  a  striliiug  war- 
jucture  by  YcreHbagin,  with  u  pyramid  of  skulls  as  its  oentro — a  vciy 
Qtdgotlia  of  tbe  horrors  uf  msKsaerc;  but  Russian  monarchs,  in  thei 
ceaseless  career  of  eonqueat)  out-Tatar  the  Tatar  in  tlie  fiendi^tucss 
of  their  atrocities.  Witness  the  onlcr  given  by  fivueral  Kaufmann,  the 
pampered  tool  of  Alexander  11.,  in  these  IVrkcstan  campaigns. — 
*'  KUt  all ;  spare  no  age,  or  tex  f"  Witness  also  tbe  dcath-dauc'C  that 
took    place  when   his  Srajcsty,   the  crowned  head  of  Holy   Hu  '  <■ 

mai^animous  Champion  of  Religion  and  Humanity,  made  hia  vi  i  i 
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«itry  into  Hevna,*  carousing  there  jubilantly,  wliilat  tbe  Turkish 
woanded  lay  unattended  in  the  town  for  fully  two  days — a  helplesa 
mass  of  men,  dying  in  raving  agony. 

I  have  anticipated  for  a  moment  the  course  of  events.  In  glancing 
at  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  the  eye  involuntarily  runs  over  the  full 
panorama  of  tyrannic  outrages.  From  the  time  of  the  wholesale  pro- 
scription of  the  Tcherkess  and  Abchasian  tribes  to  the  heart-rending. 
borrora  committed  against  Toork  populations  and  wounded  Ottoman 
prisoners  of  war,  there  bag  been,  in  his  career,  a  perfect  climax  of 
inhumanity.  Conferences  for  the  professed  humanizatiou  of  warfare 
were,  with  him,  only  the  hypocritical  precursors  of  fresh  barbarities. 
Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  forestall  events.  Enough  was  done  in  tbe 
way  of  atrocities  even  in  the  earlier  years  of  bis  rule. 

Between  tbe  conquests  made  in  the  Caucasus  and  tbe  annexations 
OD  tbe  Amoor  or  in  Central  Asia,  Alexander  II.  bullied,  and  at  last  put 
down,  by  niupeakabty  cruel  means, — even  as  did  his  predecessor, — the 
national  aspirations  of  uubappy  Poland.  Like  Nicholas,  he  kept  tbe  road 
to  Siberia  alive  with  tbe  wretched  convovs  of  unfortunate  exiles.  Even 
in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  whence  the  Kussian  Government  draws  so 
many  able  administrators,  diplomatists,  and  military  leaders,  whose 
capacities  might  be  employed  in  a  better  cause,  he  began  a  system  of 
prasecotion  against  the  German  population,  of  so  galling  a  nature  that 
it  threatened,  in  course  of  time,  to  alienate  that  very  mainstay  of  the 
public  administration.  The  special  towns'  charters  of  the  Baltic  Pro- 
Tinces  were  infringed.  The  German  tongue,  hitherto  possessing  full 
priril^ee,  was  threatened.  A  process  of  Russification  was  attempted; 
tbe  superior  civilized  element  being  pushed  and  annoyed  by  the  inferior 
ind  barbarous  one. 

These  acts  of  the  earliest  years  of  tbe  reign  of  Alexander  IT.  bave  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  in  order  to  understand  that  humanitarian  motives 
»ere  not  the  niling  ones  in  the  final  adoption  of  the  Serf  Emancipa- 
tion measure.  Oa  his  death-bed,  Nicholas  is  stated  to  have  said  to  his 
•on: — "Thou  bast  two  enemies — the  nobility  and  tbe  Poles.  Eman- 
ci]«te  the  serfs ;  and  do  not  allow  the  Poles  any  Constitution  !" 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  mystery  which  envelopes  the  last  days  of 
Nicholas,  to  know  whether  these  words  are  authentic.  At  all  events, 
Alexander  did  not  give  back  to  the  Poles  the  Constitution  they  pos- 

*  "Hm  day  mud  night  of  the  battle  poBaed,  and  the  sufieren  received  no  food  or  WAter, 
IddlbBir  fisBteruig  wouoda  were  aDdre««ed.  The  following  marnrng  the  Kouiaiu  entered 
ud  took  potMiOD,  anil  nude  the  day  one  of  rejoicing  with  the  visit  ov  tbs  Cz&b 
AVD  THS  IlcrKBIAI.  Staft  ;  bnt  this  celebration  of  the  evcut,  however  ihort  it  may  hftve 
aemed  to  the  victors,  was  a  long  aeuon  of  hurribte  Buffering  for  the  wretched,  helpleaa 
c^tiTCi  who  itratcbed  their  ekeleton  bands  in  vain  towards  heaven,  jirajing  for  a  bit  at 
hMd  or  a  drop  of  water.  Neither  friend  nor  foe  was  there  to  aUeviate  their  lalTeringa,  or 
to  giVB  the  tdtle  needed  to  aave  them  from  a  painful  death,  and  they  died  by  liundreda ; 
■sdberontfav  iDomiag  of  the  third  day  the  dead  cronded  the  living  in  every  une  of  those 
dirty,  dimlv'lighted  room*  which  confined  the  wounded  in  a  foul  and  fetid  atmosphere  of 
iliiftn  and  da«th.  It  wa«  only  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  that  these  wretched, 
lortnnd  ovatuna  had  been  left  to  their  fate,  that  the  Itassiuu  begaa  tbe  teparatton  of  the 
liriiv  {rom  th«  dead."— 2>at/y  Ntxt  Letter  from  llcma. 
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scssed  UDlil  1S30.  Nor  did  lie  grant  a  CuiulituHon  to  the  Btuuans 
cither.  Uc  cmunci|)atcd  tlic  Mrh — 1>iit  nut  before  tliR  |irmciplca  wiitcli 
had  actuated  the  Conspirators  of  1817-35  onco  more  ht^a  to  show 
theiUMclvcs  aiuoug  Ibc  upper  strata  of  societ}* ;  and  iu  poniug  liis 
mca&un.-,  be  mainly  nought  to  deprive  a  restive  uobiUty  of  some  of  its 
iiiiliicncc,  and  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  saila  of  tho»e  Liberal  agitators 
ubu  would  have  made  tbe  abolition  of  boudage  the  outcomo  of  tlioi 
cstabliElimcDt  of  u  fn:cly-chosL-a  Legislature.  M'hcn,  finally,  tlio  Polc^aj 
couotiug  upou  a  corrcHjioiidi ng  movcmeut  in  Ruuia,  resolved  upon  tliAt 
heroic,  though  dcspurute,  rising  which  by  anlicjpatiou  1  alluded  to 
in  the  last  article,  such  fresh  cnicltics  were  practised  by  Alexaudcr  U. 
agaiuat  the  vanfiuiithoi]  rictimK,  that  every  human  heart  worthy  of 
name  must  shudder  at  the  mere  recollection  of  them. 

From  those  iliys,  however,  the  Conspirntory  A[oveiuciit  in  Rtuaii 
began  to  assume  larger  proportion*.  What  I  itavc  said  in  the  preceding 
pages,  goe^  far  to  exjilain  the  violence  by  which  that  movement  hu 
latterly  bccu  eharactcrizcd. 

V. 

Partly  from  thR  aggrefuiveuess  which  is  the  natural  bent  of  a  dc 
potic  miUtary  uouarcby,  partly  from  the  wish  to  check  the  home- 
growth  of  Liberal  gentimcuts  by  frequent  blood-letting  abroad,  tho 
goTcrnmcnt  of  Alexander  It.  has  tried  to  meet  ttie  danger  whieh  baa 
been  gathering  round  the  autocratie  system  by  lighting  up  foreign  wars. 
Central  Ania  Jiaa  acncd  him  for  that  purpose.  So  has  Turkey.  The  flag 
of  ambition  was  fleunteii  before  public  opinion  as  soon  as  there  was  a 
reviral  of  tbc  Opposition  tcndcucy  in  inbrnial  oflairs. 

Au  attempt  ut  opening  up  the  whole  Eustcru  Question  was  mnde  aa 
early  as  1870,  when  France  and  Oermatiy  were  locked  togclbi-r  in 
deadly  embrace.  The  coiilideutial  denpatehes  and  cypber  telrgrami' 
iisdmiigcd  in  1&70  bctwccD  AIr.de  Novikuff,  the  Busaian  Ambassnilur 
at  Vienna,  and  Mr.  lonin,  Ihu  Russian  Cuusul- General  at  Uagusa,  which 
fortunately  came  to  light  some  years  ago,  have  fully  proved  that  et'cn 
then  MuHCwitc  policy  busied  itself  «ilb  getting  up  a  pbanlom  insurrcc- 
liuit  in  Hcrzcgnviiift,  prejMiriitorr  to  an  attack  ujMiu  Turkey.  Nur  is 
it  a  secret  that  n  Bulgariau  Committee  of  Insurivetion,  affiliated  to 
lltissiai  bad  been  in  c).UtRnrc  at  Biichareiit  for  years  previous  to  the 
Utc  war.  All  these  pro^iagandistie  intrigues  were  in  a  niea^urc  designed 
to  occupy  aoinc  of  the  more  active  minda  in  Uusaia,  who  ItCiutatcdf' 
between  home  reform  Qiid  Pa'nalavislie  ambition. 

The  Cxar  ba»  indulged  in  bis  warlike  cntcrprizcs,  but  fachaa  deceived 
biinself  in  bis  cnlculations  as  rcj^anla  borne  policy.  All  his  fi-ightful  Mpil> 
ling  of  blood  abroad  has  not  been  :ible  to  prevent  the  furmalinti  and 
extension  of  what  ia  called  the  Nihilliit  Conspiracy.  Side  by  Mtlc  >ti(b 
bis  wars,  the  Secret  Lcagnc  hns  grown  a|iaec,  ovcrnluulowing  all  fai» 
glory.     So  extensive  have  the  ramificatious  of  that  Conspiracy  become 
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tlint  the  liveliest  interest  is  now  airakcned  as  to  it4  origin  tintl  ita  Diirliest 
germa. 

In  the  nnturi;  of  things  it  is  impossible,  lit  prcsout,  to  speak  with 
fall  certainty  on  this  subject.  TIia  Kiiuiau  revolutionist?),  buiiij^ 
eugtged  in  a  desperate  struggle,  bavc  neither  tlie  leisure  ueccssary 
for  writing  sacb  stdtumcats  ;  nor  is  it  their  interest  to  go  into  dotoiU, 
Judicial  isquirioit  hnvi,*  Hfted,  hero  niul  there,  womu  curncr  of  the 
mjslerioiiB  vriiuling>)thceU  iu  vliicli  the  socrtit  Ve/tme  is  cnrvlopcd. 
But  more  light  can  only  bo  cxpcclcfl  aflrr  the  Consiiiraoy  haa 
been  entirely  criwhed, — i«  wbicli  case,  hoyfcrcr,  owing  to  the  Iiltuic 
nlence  which  its  adhereuts  gcncrutly  maintaia,  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
will  for  ever  be  hiiriod  in  the  grave, — or  the  fuller  clearing  up  will 
came  when,  ok  I  would  faiu  IiO[iv,  this  ftercu  struggle  cntU  with 
a  triumph,  whether  complete  or  partial,  of  the  eauHe  of  freedom. 

Ercn  under  the  iron  rule  of  Nicholas,  there  were,  many  ycari 
•fivr  the  St.  Pctcr^bur^g  iutturructioa  of  i&!5,  still  some  faint  traces 
of  Secret  Societies,  in  which  the  spirit  of  Peat«l  and  Murawieff  wiw 
cotittnned.  One  of  these  occult  Leagues  was  that  of  Petrascheski, 
detected  in  \iH9,  whose  nacmbcrs  were  suutvuncd  to  forced  labour  and 
to  baniidimeut  to  Siberia.  A  nearer  approach  to  the  plebeian  elouicnt 
than  wai  ob^or^'ablc  ia  the  Conapiraeics  of  1817-2Q,  characterised  Ihia 
later  association.  Alti^-thcr  the  more  edneated  classes  gradually 
began  to  sock  closer  contact  with  the  people  at  large. 

This  taak  was  in  so  far  facilitated  by  the  tyramitcal  Czar- Pope  Nicholas, 
iu  that  he  not  only  trod  under  foot  that  portiou  of  the  aobiliary  class 
wfaick  aimed  at  a  Constitutional  tborc  of  tUo  political  power,  but 
aba  persecuted  tlie  various  dissenting  sects  in  the  moat  barbaroua 
fashkiD. 

Under  an  outward  glosn  of  ufHcia!  orthoduny,  Busaiii  is  eaten  up 
witli  a  chaos  of  sects.  The  Un^koloiks,  or  Old  Hclievcrs,  profess  to  bo 
the  real  Church ;  yet  the  simplest  civic  rights  were  always  denied  to 
tbvm.  Besides  those  Old  Uclicvcrs,  numerous  other  sects  cxiiit.  They 
in  their  turn  ore  surrounJed  by  a  strange  fringn  of  "  Runners,," 
"Jumpers,"  "Flagellants,"  "  Self-Mutilator*/' and  otiicr  eccentric  or 
anti-social  peats  which  crop  up  most  thickly  in  the  dank  shadow  of  aa 
obsctirantitt  dea)>otisni,  whoso  very  roots,  however,  tliey  gradually 
destn>y  and  encroach  upoQ.  Persecuted  men  often  seek  solace  in  wild 
Iiopes  and  prophetic  beliefs,  which,  if  strongly  nurtured  by  agitation, 
arc  apt  to  imperil  the  persecutor.  Under  Nicholas,  the  persecutor  of 
all  Dissenters,  popular  sCcrs  oceasioiially  aroso,  who  in  their  occult 
ineetiiigA  predicted  from  the  book  of  Esdra  that,  after  the  reign  of 
Nicbolns  should  be  over,  the  Monarchy  would  fall  down  under  lus  aOQ. 
aud  that  "  the  people  then  would  be  hiippy  mid  free." 

Sueh  a  state  of  feeling  in  the  lower  and  more  backward  fioeial  strata 
rtiitlcrcd  it  at  all  events  easier  for  would-be  reformers  of  tho  conspi- 
rator  type   to  enter  into   closer  contact    with    the    plebeian  element, 
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Though  edocat^d  men  could  not  linre  nnT  sympatbr  with  Ui«  mjnticr 
vievB  and  tone,  the;  fonnd  a  practical  ally  in  the  tullcQ  dUsatisfactiau 
vbich  droTC  Diiapiiten  to  opposition  ng^inst  the  Goveriimciit  So  it  was 
umler  Nicholas.  So  it  slUl  is  nndcr  Alcxnoder  II.  It  may  suit  the 
Rftfcrdotal  RitndistJi,  who  would  faia  eatabliab  a  conDNtion  of  Higl) 
Church  Anglicauiam  with  the  official  orthodoxy  of  llic  Ea«t,  to 
promote  the  aggrcasire  policy  of  the  Ciar.  Bat  English  Dloenten, 
who  prize  thrir  freedom  from  cleriml  trammels,  might  reniomhcr  that 
Aatocmcy  iii  Russia  reprcscnls  all  thai  i«  worst  in  political  as  well  u 
in  rcligiotia  fields.  Bc^kles  aphotdiug  the  Siusrt  doctrine  with  the 
means  of  a  (Jengis  Khan  and  n  Tamerlane,  it  pretends,  in  Church  matter*, 
to  a  Po|Jal  autliority,  crtuihing  the  Bible  Chrislian,  the  ccoeotric  Myatie, 
aud  the  religious  Katioualtsl,  with  an  equally  heavy  hand — and,  if  need 
he,  aa  in  the  ease  of  the  Greek  Uniatcs  nndcr  Alexander  It.,  with  the 
Co  sack  knoat. 

In  the  ed  iicated  class  of  Russia,  two  very  different  pnliticnl  enrrcDta  aie 
ob»erv»blc:  the  one  lacliniog  towards  Western  I^l>erali*m,  whilst  the 
other  cultivates  the  KationalLst  sentiment  under  rather  antiquated  forms. 
The  "  Westerners,"  "  Kuropeans,"  or  "  Liberals,"  are  often  r^rarded  by 
the  more  stolid  adherents  of  Katkolf  aa  men  lirkiog  io  pairioti»ni. 
Between  these  two  parties — if  we  eouM  a|>eak  of  parties  in  a  ooontry 
whieh  haa  no  ordered  public  life — a  thini  group  is  observable :  the 
Panslavists,  many  of  irhum  pursue,  under  a  liiberal  mask,  nioia 
iaTonrable  to  the  nggrandizcmcnt  of  Ctanlom.  Not  a  few  of  the 
Pangltrista  are  in  renlity  mere  Gorerament  tooU.  Othcri,  who.  like 
Aksaknfr,  begau  as  iDdepeudcat  workers  in  the  Panslavist  cause,  finally 
yielded  to  Oovemrocnt  temptation ;  hut  after  a  while  even  they  were 
found  to  be  tun  much  imbued  with  reforming  ideas,  and  cousciiucotly 
were  placed  under  police  snrveiliaiiec. 

The  great  ma»  of  the  ITusnian  people  has  nothing  to  do  with  Pati- 
slavism ;  it  dot^  not  ereit  know  wh.-tt  it  is.  The  idea  of  a  Slav 
brotherhood  is  foreigu  to  it.  It  cau  he  made,  by  much  prinstly  prench- 
ng,  to  takr  a  sort  of  bigoted  interest  in  nllcgcil  co^n^ligioni^ts  who  are  said 
to  \m!  ilMrcated  by  "  tinbclie\'ing  Turks  ;"  hut  the  interest  and  the  under- 
standing do  not  go  beyond  that.  Such  is  the  distinct  stAtcmcnt  mado 
lately  by  one  of  the  best  ohscrrcra,  Ivan  Turgcnicff,  the  uoTclist,  in  a  con- 
Temtion  with  a  German  writer.  As  to  the  revolutionary  party  in  RuBsia, 
it  baa  more  and  more  become  cstrangc<l  from  the  l*anslavistic  tendency 
— so  much  bo  that  at  present  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

Alexander  llencu,*  who  farourcd  the  Panalavtstic  cause,  coiUj  alill 

*  TImvc  m  %  noti'm  in  tliii    nvnnlry  lliat  IT<7itiin.  at  nap  linu^  irn*  tiantiliail  to  ftilHriB. 
Wi()  livn]  WAD  riili!  thtn'.      The  ^<lia'i  t<>in<lo<l  oD  »  luok  of  bj*  ]>iiK>lii1io<l  in  G>rtn>nk»l 

Ei»tiih,  nnilcrthc  lilli-af  "Mj-  Jivik  in  KileriA*'  EIn«-ii, Iwwcvsr,  v.«a  atwtx  l»w»hti 
t«  Silx-ria,  Imt  ciily  iiitcrnoil  (or  a  time  nt  Vorui,  ahldi  j»  Kvrral  liiiDrlrril  nriirs  froai  IW 
SilKn'ttii  froaticr,  ami  Utrr  at  Novjcnrol.  Thcrr,  as  *  (fnvuruniml  ulticul.  lie  1>ad  to  mj(a 
t)i(i  rajpfiort  <lri«nm«iits  of  ibosv  wtio  were  iMusj'urleil  t>  ^iiU^rli.  )li^  i«ft  Rossis.  sa4 
lived  al'm«liuv<iluaU/ytxfl««liMih««rwt«liitw«rk*aI  I'luultiuAk  iiroiagsiidisa  aail'Z 
S^oiaUtt  oobius. 
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vpnt,  retrospcctivcljr,  of  llusaiau  Czare  as  beiug  "  Itobesitierres  oa 
.lioraeback" — nii  cxprcuion  of  eo  cloubtTul  a  value  tliKt  it  ntbcr 
reminds  m  of  tKo  pscudo-reroliitionHrv  Iniigttagc  ot  Knpoleoii»ni  than 
<rf"  llic  purer  Democratic  principles.  Ht'wcu's  idea  beiug  lliat  Cod- 
8tauriH0[>lc  should  become  the  capital  of  a  great  IIubsd-SUt  limpirc, 
vc  can  easily  undentfind  thnt  he  sbonid  Iiotc  rcprenciitcd  MtiKK>vile 
iistorjr  uader  such  a  deceptive  garb.  Bakuuiu  aho  was  a  Paiislavht 
fur  n  time,  but  of  a  diOcrciit  type,  aiming  as  he  did  at  a  loose  Dcmo- 
cratte  Federation  of  the  varloim  Slav  tnbes.  The  impossibility  of  this 
fodcratiou  all  thiMc  will  ackiiowk-dgv  n'bo  thiuk  it  e()uaUy  cbimi'rical  to 
tvrm  a  Romanic  l-'cdcratioti  betwccu  uatiaua  so  dissimilar  in  origtD, 
bistor;^,  laugiifigc,  and  aspirations,  as  arc  the  Ituliaos,  tlic  Frenob,  the 
Spaniardi,  the  Pu^tugues(^,  the  FreDcb-apeakiu;;  sectiou  of  the  Svm,  and 
tho  RoiiDjans  of  Moldo>WalIacUta  and  Huogary.  Or  would  it  ba 
less  cbiuiericat  lo  try  tu  form  a  Tculooic  Federation  amutig  Germans, 
Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  Xomcginns,  Icelanders,  Germau-SnUs,  English- 
tncn,  North  Americans,  and  the  %'iirious  English  colonics? 

Xihilisin,  on  iU  part,  has  nothing  iu  cotumon  with  those  Panalaviat 
iotrigties  which  maialy  corcr  an  luipcriaJiat  aokbition.  Nihilism,  as  at 
liresenl  known,  is,  iu  fact,  the  very  ucgatiou  of  such  dnngeroiu  ambitious 
whemcs. 

The  first  Nihllitit  Society,  properly  speaking,  is  said  to  have  bcoa 
founded  by  Itussiaii  stiidctiLs  about  the  year  1850.  (icrmun  worka  on 
phttoBophy  and  tiatnrnl  science  were  then  much  in  demand,  as  forbid- 
den frtiit  among  the  aspiring  yontbs  of  Russia-  'Hie  Iwoks  not  being 
alluwed  to  pass  the  frontier,  stray  eopits  were  smuggled  iu,  and  litbo- 
^niplicd  trnnslatioas  passed  fraui  baud  to  hand.  The  Agricullund 
College  of  Pctrovski,  ucar  7^[o«cow,  is  considered  to  have  I>ceu  one 
•uf  the  first  places  nlierc  young  men  became  imbued  with  auch 
.-idvancod  ideas.  In  tbia  neighbourhood  the  Netchaicft*  tragedy  vas 
-t-aactcd.  Among  literary  men,  Tcbcruitcbcffski  waa  one  of  the 
4irst  who  became  a  "  Nihiliat."  He  sulTered  for  it  by  being  banished 
to  Siberia. 

The  word  "  Nihilist"  is,  howcrer,  a  aomcwbat  misleading  one.     It 

was  conferred   at  fir*t  om  u  uickitanie.      Artervritrds  it  via*  adopted  (like 

the  oame  of  the  Gtievr)  in  a  kind  of  dare-devil  mood  ;  and  has  oovcrod, 

«vcr  aiucc,  a  great  many  varieties  of  political  and  social  discontent,  as 

«cU  as  of  philoHophit^d  Kiulicalism,      There  aro  Klhiliiitit  who,  from  the 

-ftbecr  hopelessness  ccgcndcrcd  by  a  tyranny  lasting  a  thousand  years, 

Jmvc  come  to  cultivate   a   Philosophy  of  Despair,  of  DUgust,  and  of 

Deatmctiou,  without  troubling  themselves  as  to  tho  constitution  of  the 

Futtirc.     These  arc  men  that  profess  a  wish  to  do  away  with  all  State 

organizations,  for  the  sake  of  a  morbid  Individual  ism.     Others  there  ue 

«bo,  in  the  semi-it-Tolutionury  vein  of  Comto,  incline  towards  a  socialist 

Collectivism  in  a  rather  Utopian,  not  to  say  hierareliic,  form.      To  tbem 

the  word  "  Nihilist"  is  warccly  applicable. 
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Strictly  speaking,  tfic  won!  "Nihiliat"  covers,  at  most,  a  biqaU  gnmp 
of  perw>tu  of  a  brooding  and  impriiclicnblc  tcin|>(<rrftucli  as  isBOmdime* 
created  umicr  the  darkest  tyranuics.  It  may  be  doubted  whptlier  the 
raajorily  of  thow  who  use  the  dagger  anil  the  revolver  witliout  comfuur- 
tioii  n^atnvt  tlic  vile  slirri  of  an  iutolcrablc  deajtotiani  would  citU 
thccoaclvea  NihilUt%  or  even  Sc»eia)isls.  The  greater  nuinlicr  of  the 
members  of  the  secret  leagues  arcbelicrctl  to  hold  views  not  far  remored 
froui  those  u'bich  have  fouud  a  prwclical  exjircsoioii  iti  ^omc  freely  cou- 
stituted  coiiDtrica.  The  violent  meaus  emiiloycd  arc,  with  toaiiy,  oiily 
the  outcome  of  a  feeling  of  revenge  eaMly  to  be  undenitood  under  the 
ctreumatauccs ;  or  else  Ihey  arc  regarded  as  n  dire  nivessity  in  insurrcc- 
tiooary  warfare.  Trim,  there  ha\-e  been  Bu)>3ians  abroad  who  spoke  of 
"abolishing  the  I-'mnily  nud  l*ropcrty."  But  nothing  warrants  the 
assninption  that  this  is  the  principle  of  the  Nihilists  iu  Russia  ittself. 

If  cither  mere  anarchy,  or  a  system  of  barrack  Coiuiuuuixtu,  bo 
tlic  object  of  the  majority  of  the  men  nod  women  vhoKc  deed*  bare  of 
late  riveted  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  it  is  hani  to  comprehend 
that  these  conspirators  should  liave  secured  to  many  friends  among- 
cliirscM  whieh  by  education  and  position  cannot  possibly  hare  any  sym- 
|)athy  with  mere  destructive  or  Utopian  Bchenies.  Of  tbc  cvi^leiicc  of 
numerous  fricndii  of  the  Nihilists  in  the  higher  classes  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt.  'J'bus  only  can  tbc  bold  be  explained  which  tlie  oocult 
propaganda  of  tliis  hie  et  Nbigue  conspiracy  has  obtainnl  upon  tlio 
commouwcallli. 

n. 

'  I  have  mentioned  the  pariictpation  of  vomcn  in  thcprescul  deapcnita 
Btmgglc.  Students,  lawyers,  officers,  Goveromeut  officials,  landed  pro- 
prietors, incrcliautA,  all  kinds  of  men  of  tlic  more  educated  or  well-to-do 
cIbsscs,  have  beeu  found  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  "  Nihilist'"  Conspinioy. 
By  far  the  most  charactcriatic  feature,  howevci',  is  the  share  which  women 
have  tiikeii  in  the  late  Btartltiig  event«.  When  women  thus  actively  and 
eDthusiaatieally  step  forth  iu  a  revolutionary  or  national  movement, 
even  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  their  lives,  it  is  ainays  a  ai^  of  a 
jieople's  feeliiign  being  wrought  up  to  the  highest  tension.  Su  great  » 
Strain  upon  the  more  delicate  nature  of  t)ie  fairer  sex  cannot  be  borne 
TCT}-  long.  It  is  only  at  a  time  of  extreme  crisis  that  the  unusual  event 
occnni;   and  Russia  it>  now  at  the  very  acme  of  such  a  cri^iEt. 

\Vc  have  seen,  in  aacccsaion,  Vjera  Sasaulitch,  n  cnptnin'it  daughter; 
Bophiu  Ixifldiern  von  Herxfctd,  a  lady  of  Iiif^h  rank;  Nathalii-  von 
Armfeldt,  (he  daughter  of  an  Imperial  oouncillorj  Mary  Kouikvaki, 
who  also  ranks  aa  a  noble;  Kalbariua  SararidoTiti^L,  the  daughter  of  « 
Ic/tinomik,  or  official ;  and  several  more,  of  equally  prominent  p«wition. 
playinp  in  llic  revolutionary  contest  a  most  reiuarkablc  [Mirt.  They 
have  suffered  imprisonment;  they  have  risked  their  lives;  some  of 
them   have  been  ooudemticd  to  hard  labonr.     One  of  litem  vu  sen- 
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traced  to  be  shot — but  tbix  latter  decision  crcn  tlic  Czar,  thoi^h  having 
tu  wage  ttar  against  irotuciij  dai'cd  not  carry  aut.  I'liis  e\traonliuary 
mixing  of  tlie  female  aax  in  a  widely  ratoitied  conspimcy  is  of  so 
pbeiiomeual  a  c)iariicti7  that  u  likclch  of  tiic  cducalioual  aud  cmDiu;i> 
patoT}*  movcmcut  iTliich  led  up  to  it,  niny  w\\  he  iiori;  in  its  jtlncc. 

By  viay  of  coutra^t,  lot  um  lirst  look  luto  tioiea  wUieh  M«m  to  lie 
agcB  behind  us,  but  irliicb  arc  yet  in  the  iixnllcction  of  n  groat  many. 

When  Gogol  irrotc  his  "  Dead  Souls,"  not  qtiite  forty  year*  ago,  the 
edacation  of  young  tiuliiM  in  Itussia  vras  coDducted  on  wonderful 
principles  of  "  linishiug."  Young:  ladicii — said  (iogol,  with  cutting  satire 
— receive,  ns  is  welt  kiio^u.  a  very  good  cilucation.  Three  thiu^  nro 
looked  uj)oii,  in  the  cstAblishacDts  to  irhicli  cltey  arc  sent,  ns  tlio 
pillan  of  all  hmnan  virtoes:  nnmcly,  first,  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
langtm^ ;  secondly,  the  pinuo ;  thirdly,  domestic  economy,  which 
ooiui*ti  of  the  ctubroidcry  of  purses  and  otiicr  objects  of  surprise. 
"  Our  present  time,"  he  nddcd,  "  has  shown  itself  moist  inventifS 
oa  reganis  the  perfection  of  Uiia  cdncaiioual  method ;  for  m  one 
cstabli>binent  tlicy  bcgia  iiitli  the  piano,  and  then  go  on  to  French, 
coucliiding  with  the  domestic  economy  alluded  to;  wliereiw  in  another 
school  tiw  embroidering  of  purses  liinns  the  introduction,  upon  which 
Preuel)  and  the  piano  folloir.  It  nil)  he  ^iccn  tlut  there  is  much 
diflerence  in  the  methods." 

GribojedofT  also,  in  a  telling  comedy,  has  some  striking  sarcasms  on 
tbc  sapcrliriniily  and  bpliuw  frivolousuees  of  the  cducaliou  of  girls  of 
the  upjier  cla«sca.  "  \Vc  bmig  up  our  daughters,"  he  says,  "  as  if  they 
went  destined  to  he  the  iriros  of  the  dnnciug-mnaterii  and  the  huOtuns 
to  irhoni  we  eutnist  their  instruction/'  N'ow  and  then  a  reformer 
started  ujj,  but  In  a  rcry  curious  fashion.  One  of  the  earliest  was 
l^tjana  Passek,  the  cousin  of  iMexaiidcr  Elerzen,  of  nlioni  a  writer,  who 
adopts  the  wgnalurcof  "  Borealis,"  in  tbc  Berlin  Geffrnwarl,vAy»  thatiu 
ccQScqueiicc  of  tbo  straitooed  circumstances  of  her  father,  she  was 
compelled  to  open  a  Voung  LodiiV  Kslublishmcnt  in  a  pruviucial  town, 
Intdligeul,  but  without  any  solid  knowledge,  she  herself  relate*  in  her 
memoirs  how  she  taught  ancieut  history  oH'-hand,  chiefly  by  means  of 
a  lively  imagiitatiou.  She  o-cu  critically  expounded  the  philosophical 
eystems  of  Greece  and  Rome  without  knowing  or  understanding  tlicm. 
Her  hmidbook  for  Greek  History  was  "  The  Travcla  of  Young  Anacharsis." 
There  was  no  system  or  connection  in  what  slic  taughtjbut  the  spright- 
lincBs  of  her  delivery  made  up  for  the  defect.  "  Whuu  we  came  to  tbo 
biatory  of  Sparta,  we  became  so  cnlhui^iastic  for  the  Lacnhomonian 
girls  tlmt  wc  tried  to  imitate  tbcir  hardened  style  of  life,  wasliiug  our- 
selves with  cold  water,  promenading  with  bare  feet,  doing  gymnastics, 
drinking  no  tea,  and  ceasing  to  cry.  When  I  look  back  upon  these 
pcrfonanuccfl,  I  wonder  how  my  pupils  remaiucd  in  good  health."  Tho 
snme  lady  reports  that  the  friends  of  lier  youth,  disgusted  with  tho 
faolIuvncBs  of  drawing.room    life,    had    endeavoured    to  satisfy   their 
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cmattciiiatorT  inclinatioDs  by  doDDuig  niea's  dress,  in<lulg!»g  ia 
Anaazauiau  tastes,  and  accrctlv  fre^iticuting  tttvcnis  where,  ffitlt  tlidr 
aristocratic  small  hnnds,  they  jubilantly  ruiavd  the  fuamiti;  cup. 

So  niiicb  for  girU'  educatiou  ia  the  liiglicr  strata,  As  tv  tlw  iraracuw 
mass  of  the  KussUn  popiilution  tlicy  uoi-u  Icf^  to  rot,  !iitt:llcrttial]y,  in 
utter  neglect.  The  school  system  iii  some  Wosteni  countrk-8 — tududitig 
central  aud  soutbcru  Italy  before  1&39-G0,  Fraucv,  and  ercD  KogUud 
until  a  few  years  ago — ttas  bad  enough.  In  Rtiisirt  it  ntu  simply  non- 
cxistniit.  The  private  c^lucational  &<itabltshineut8  and  gramiQar  sehoola 
ill  a  few  towas,  which  were  deatiucd  for  the  more  well-to-do  middle; 
class,  were  sorry  copies  of  the  few  Oovcrnmi'ut  iustitutions.  I  hft»c 
before  mcntionwi  bow,  tinder  the  present  reign,  a  movement  for  a  more* 
Liberal  education  aroee,  which,  however,  soon  led  tosttidci)t&'  lumulta  and 
to  BCTcre  police  measures.  In  girls'  cducntion,  too,  a  progressive  more- 
meut  was  iititinted.  For  a  short  time  it  was  said  that  the  KmpreM 
herself,  whose  German  on^in  iiidiaed  her  to  that  view,  would  assume 
its  protectorate.  But  soon  it  was  seen  that  Oo%-crumcnt  uoiujy  buBJed 
itself  with  burroiicrutie  reguliitious,  whilst  the  fuuiidutiuii  of  the  girU' 
schools  for  which  these  extensive  aud  often  harassing  re{,niIatioiw  were 
framed,  proceeded  with  rxircmc  Blownesa.  In  fact,  the  regulations  were 
there ;  but  in  mo»t  ohavh  llie  »choola  were  wanting. 

Meanwhile,  the  aspiring  girlhood  of  Russia  threw  itself  with  aridity 
upon  the  new  sources  of  knowledge,  scant  as  ihcy  were,  which  had  at 
last  been  opened  lo  it.  The  Minister  of  PuhliLi  lastruction,  Golovuin, 
who  was  in  office  between  186i-66,  promoted,  in  hi»  quality  of  ati 
opponent  of  the  classical  method  of  education,  by  preference  the  study 
of  natural  science,  Hcucv  a  realistic  tendency — often  verging  upon  the 
harsh  and  the  crude — became  the  prevailing  tone.  Girls,  sit-Jc  uf  the 
idleneM  nnd  the  conventional  frivolities  of  social  life,  eagerly  devoted 
tbenudvcs  to  scicntiiic  pursuits,  both  aa  students  at  the  new  ucadcmicst 
and  oa  suhscnbcrs  to  the  coaraes  of  lectures  which  were  getting  into 
vognc.  The  very  nntagonists  of  the  more  extreme  "  emancipator}-" 
practices  acknowledge  tluit  the  greater  number  of  these  lady-ntudcnts^ 
who  soon  were  driven  to  seek  for  an  op|K>rtunity  of  acquiring' kiiowledgeJ 
nt  a  foreign  university — that  is,  at  Zurich — diBtinguishcd  thcmsclvca  by 
much  diligence  and  talent,  as  well  as  by  a  spirit  of  personal  ucrifice  lu 
regard  to  worldly  comforts. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  arcrred  that  some  of  them,  yielding  to 
an  exaltatiou  aud  ececutricity  easily  aronscd  in  womnnkiud,  mentally 
overbalanced  themselves  as  it  wcre^  aud  bcgaa  to  asiume  hideous  man- 
nish  and  bcmiaphroditc  ways,  llie  close-cropped  hair,  the  unnecessarily 
spectacled  faeo,  the  sTiort  tight  jseket,  the  cigar,  and  the  frequenting 
of  puhlic-hooses  were  uupleosaul  outward  signs  ;  but  far  morcdi-jilorable 
wuM  the  ryiiic  tone.  These  were  and  arc  the  sad  excrcHcvncvs  of  ait 
otlicrwisc  laudable  aspiration ;  bat  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  course  of 
lime  the  eiaesceuces  will  disappear.     The  sooner  the  better,  elas  the 
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best  friends  of  the  proj^rcwive  tendency  among  womanltinil  will  turn 
ftway  from  it  In  sorrow  luid  imgvr  at  the  UDscsing  of  the  sex,  wlioec 
tenderer  nature — in  Schillcr'§  wonU,  lei  us  ho|>e  not  quite  ajitiquatctl 
— is  destined  to  "weave   wrealtis  of  heavenly  ro«c«  iuto   the  eirtlilv 

life." 

HowcTf  r,  all  the  odd  eccciitririties,  all  tlie  ead  coutGinpt  of  the  natural 
and  rrcognUrd  forms  of  beauty,  delicsey,  or  even  dcccucy.into  which  some 
may  hare  allowed  thcm^clvrs  to  he  betrayed  by  their  eagcrnesa  to  throw 
off  iDlolcrabIc  intellectual  fetters,  nioftt  not  render  U!t  nnjiist  to  the 
soDader  n^jKet  of  the  niovement.  Nor  can  those  vagaries  prevent  m 
from  giving  a  due  meed  of  ndniiring  praiie  to  tlie  heroism  dinptayrd  by 
tbose nobly  aa|)inti({  women,  witli  whom  the  cxoggcratcd  manner  ia  more 
an  ontwanl  form,  uhilst  their  self-sacrificing  deeds  in  Iho  cause  of  the 
frreflom  of  the  nitton  and  the  welfare  of  the  neglected  mastes,  show  the 
tnie  humsnity  and  nobility  of  (bcir  heart.  "  Dcod  MuU"  they  are  not. 
The  fire  uf  eDtbusiosm  is  witiiin  them. 


VII. 

Alter  this  rapid  general  survey  of  the  couditiou  of  mind  of  the 
more  advauced  uomcu  in  Bussiu  1  come  to  the  tragic  story  of  Vjcra 
Sa&sulitch.  It  is  a  etory  typical  of  the  Intac  crnclly  of  autocratic  govern- 
meat ;  typical  also  of  the  results  such  a  system  must  needs  produce. 

The  victim  and  heroine  of  that  ever- memorable  tragedy  was  not, 
at  flmtj  a  member  of  nuy  secret  organ iznt ton.  Far  from  it.  At 
the  age  of  ecventccn,  Vjem,  then  a  mere  sehoot-girl,  had  m&de  the 
snquaiittnncc  of  another  sehool-girl,  whose  brother  was  a  student.  la 
the  cour»c  of  this  iuiioveut  girlish  friendnliip  she  was  induced  to  take 
care  of  a  few  letters  destined  for  the  student,  XetckaieiT,  who  afterwards 
played  a  part  in  the  revolutionary  raovcnieut.  A  "  Nibilist"  Miss 
Sowulitcl),  at  that  time,  certainly  was  not.  Her  whole  ambition  centred 
in  the  wish  of  passiug  her  examination  to  qualify  herself  for  a  governess, 
whirh  she  did  "  with  distinction." 

NctchuiclT's  democratic  connections  having  been  denounced  by  a 
traitor,  whom  he  ihercupon  kIcw,  the  school.girl  of  seventeen,  who  had 
known  ha  sister,  and  hiia  through  her,  was  thrown  into  prison  as  one 
"suspected"  of  conspiracy.  There  was  not  n  shadow  of  proof  against 
her.  No  accusation  was  eveu  formulatcti  agaiuat  ber.  Nevertheless 
ahe  was  kept, /<*/■  tiea  long  years,  in  the  Cinr's  Bastille — &.ix  eternity  of 
torture  for  n  captive  naeertainof  her  fate.  These  were  the  wonla  which 
her  counsel,  Sir.  Alcxandrotf,  addressed  to  the  jury,  when,  later  on,  slic 
was  tried  for  an  attempt  upon  Trepoff,  one  of  the  most  hated  tools  of 
despotic  prtitligaey : — 

"  Tlie  liine  lietweeu  tlin  c:glit««nlli  an<l  the  twentieth  year— these  are  tli« 
ycoraof  yotiili  when  cliiidkood  ceaMs;  wlieD  iiopreatiuii!!  lusting  for  lif«  are 
nxM  pvwarfnl ;  wbcn  lifo  itself  appean  yet  spotted  irnd  pure.  Tor  ihu  maid«ii 
it  b  Itio  mutl  heautil'ul  tima — tha  luiiv  of  budding  luvc — the  timu  ulirn  lUc  girl 
rltvH  iv  tlio  fuller  (»4i<i>:ii)itsne9«  of  wonianhood.— tbc  titnc  of  fiinciftd  teve[t«  and 
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entlituittsin— the  limu  t»  wku;li,  m  luU-r  daja^  as  a  tnolber  avtl  &  matron,  liar 
thoughu  will  yet  fondly  tarn,  ticatlenicn  of  the  jory !  ^-ou  know  id  tlie 
companj  of  whut  frimcis  \)tn  Snsniliich  bail  to  piisi  hur  limt  yniin.  TlM 
vnlU  of  n  cn»cuiiiti-  were  her  ctmijiuniniii.  Fur  two  ycnnslicKiw  neither  inot1i«r, 
nor  r4:lutionm  nor  friends.  Soiiifjiiiicn  ^lit-  lit^rd  tijiit  lier  ntatlicr  iiad  ooOHr  nad 
had  given  u  mcsaago  of  greeting.  Tlint  wits  nil  sin.-  wu*  atlourt'J  to  l^am. 
i>Ock<^  Hp  witlifut  ocCMpnlion  williin  th*;  wnlU  ofn  piitoii  !  .  ,  .  .  Kverjtiiiog 
Iminan  cdricOTitrnicil  in  t!io  single  iH-i>on  of  ilii-  lunikey  wlm  lirings  Uie  food  ! 
....  Till?  inotiotobutniicu  unly  lirnki-ii,  uow  anJ  lltCii,  by  lli<^  call  of  iImt 
sentinel,  wlio,  [i«criiig  tlirough  ibe  ifiodow  Var?,  asks, — '  Priaouor,  hnvc  yoa  not 
done  any  barm  to  youreeli'r '  or  by  tlio  rattling  of  the  locks  nnd  door-bolM,  iho 
clnck  of  gunK  nhotiltJcrnJ  or  grounded,  or  ibc  dreary  striking  of  ibi'  hour  in  thv 

fortrcia  of  St.  P«lcritnd  8t.  Piiul Far,  far  a<vn.y  from  cvcryibing  hniiMDl 

.  .  .  .  Nothing  thei*  to  nowiish  ihft  feelings  of  friendship  and  love  ;  nothing  but 
tTie  eyinpaihy  i:TCEit«d  by  tiio  knovrUdgo  thiit,  to  lti(>  right  >nil  to  the  lelV,  tbrrv  iiro 

fellow- All BiTcrs  passing  their  UTctchcd  diiys  in  the  sacnc  way Tbitu  it 

vrns  ihnt,  in  tlic  depth  of  her  lolitiidc,  there  nrosn,  in  Vjvra  Sosnilitck,  suck 
yrarm-heart«d  sympathy  for  every  Siate  prisoner  tlint  every  political  coo v tot 
Rufierer  hecime  for  her  a  spiritual  comrade  in  her  r^rol lections,  to  whom  sli« 
ungned  ft  place  in  the  cxpcrienoo  and  tho  imprcKnioiw  ni  hor  pmst  lifn." 

During  the  two  years  Ih&t  Vjcrawas  kept  in  duDgcous  under  a  mere 
suspicion,  hIic  waa  twiix:  only  subjected  to  r  secret  inquiry — "judicial," 
if  thot  is  a  word  Applicublc  to  these  dread    Itiqnisitioii   procedures.      At 
"last  the  feared  she  was  forgotten.     Nothing  whatcTCr  btTtng  come  onl 
against  her,  she  was  finally  set  free,  atid  went  haek  to  her  heart-broken 
motbcr,  oidy  to  le  suddenly  re-arrenteJ   ten  day*  anerwards !      For  a 
moment,  in  c^ile  of  a  two  years'  hitter  expcricnec,  shechildislily  thought 
there  vas  some  mi«tAke.     But  the  horrible  truth  of  her  MtuAlion  soon  j 
broke  upon  her.     One  morning  she  was  Hciwsd  iu  prisfKij  and,  without  I 
being  allowed  to  take  ctcii  a  clutiigo  of  dress,  or  a  mantle^   transported 
by  geiidartncH  to  a  distant  province  by    way  of  banishment.     One  of 
thnc  gcndarmca  threw  biif  own   fur  over  her  shivering  Hhoidders,  or 
else  she  might  have  pt^nshcd  on  the  lond.  I 

I  will  not  go  here  through  the  whole  "  infernal  circle"  of  her  suffer- 
ings  and  involnntary  niignitions,  which  1  bare  el«CHhi-n;descriik.'<l  ro«rc 
ndly.     I  will  not  relate  how  vhv  was  "  moved  on"  from  ouc  place  to 
the  othrr  ;   the  only  variety  in  licr  treatment  consisting  of  an  OCcaaiODal 
return  to  prison.     KIcreu  years  had  thus  altogether  elapsed  when    at 
last>  iu  those  vuat  dominions  of  the  Ciar,  and  amidst  more  thrilling 
events  which  began  to  crowd  upon  public  attention,  she    seemed    to  be 
really  foi^otlen.      In  this  way  she  tuauagcd  elaudestinely  to  go  back,  to 
the  eapitat,  wht^ncc  again  she  started  for  Pensa.     It  nas  there  that,  fay 
chance,    she    hariit    from    the    Noroje    Vranja    ("New  Tiincs,"J    tliM 
infamous  treatment  of  Qogoljuboff,  a  jjolitieal  prisoner,  by  the  rhicfl 
of  the  police  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  vile  and  nuivrrsally  despised  Trvpoff, 
the  ])i;r!(uiiiil,  iiiltnintv,  and  pamjRTcd  darling  of  Alexander  11, 

The  tltjggiug  practices  of  this  tyrannic  head  of  tbc  "  Third  Section" 
arc  still  iu  every  one's  reeollectlon.   In  referring  to  the  knoutiug  applied! 
;to    BugoljtilwlT,    Vjcra    Sussulitch'a  counsel  gave    the  foUowixijt    do- 
Acripttou : — 
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•*  The  »iifl«Tflr  whom  human  dignity  t*  to  bo  insiiltc't,  Iinowa  not  -ih^  )>«  is  to 
te  puuiifairU.  U«  tliioks  itiiligiiativn  wiil  lend  Liui  iticngtfa  to  rosist  ihoso  wbo 
Jhrov  tbouselves  upoa  liim.  But  he  is  ffnuiieJ  liy  iIm  iron  grip  of  jailprs' 
^fcnil* ;  h«  i»  dragged  Aovrn ;  nnd  in  iLc  tiiitl^  o(  the  regular  cotuitiug  of  th« 
Hrolin  liY  the  Itader  vC  the  cixccution,  n  il<,-cp  groan  is  heard — m  groan  not 
^kuing  frnm  in«t^'  phj^sciU  ]<»in,  but  from  ih«  ifniVn  grinf  «l*  a  ilown- trodden,  out- 
^•god  man.     At  laJst,  sil«&oc  reigned  iigaiti.     The  ancred  vxi  vn*  accotnplixhodl " 

It  WM  U)c  brooding  over  tucli  disgrace  Biid  aBront  to  whtcli  a  poti- 
ti<.'al  prtsuaer  hid  been  subjected  in  tlie  very  capital  bv  ftn  official 
irbosc  department  in  under  tlic  Czar's  direct  cuntml  that  preaed  tlic 
wcapoD  of  rcvcugo  ititr>  tbc  hands  of  a  teoder  woumh — uot  so  much 
for  her  own  put  ntuterica  as  for  tlioite  of  Astiit  sufTfriiig  rdluvr-man. 

Tre[iijff  had  bwu  attacked  by  Vjera  Sassulitcb  in  Iii»  own  Cabinet, 
in  the  rcry  midst  of  his  tuinious.  'I1tc  juiy  nbicti  trtinl  iicr  was  cora< 
posed  almost  cxclumvelj  of  Aulic  Counctllon  nud  sucb-Iikc  titled 
di«;iiitane9.  Print'c  GorlscbakolF  sal  among  the  aiidicnco;  so  did  the 
pick  aud  Hower  of  the  »p|>rr  cta.'^acs  of  St.  I'ettrrsbur^,  Wbo  cotdd 
doubt,  in  presence  of  the  open  nrowal  of  the  nccuacd,  that  the  verdict 
woold  be  "  Guilty?" 

Strange  to  my,  ctcd  araon^  the  olBdalljr  faultleu  remarka  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor  there  were  some  curious  admissiou;.  "  J,  for  mj 
part,"  Mr  Ke»xcl  wtid,  "  fully  iH-hevc  tlir  stntcincnls  made  by  Vjera 
Saasulitch.  1  believe  that  facts  ap[>eared  to  her  in  thu  light  iu  which 
thcr  have  been  placed  here ;  and  /  an  ready  to  accept  the  feeHnga  of 
Vjera  SatmtUcJt  a»  fncls.  The  Court,  however,  is  bouud  to  mca-^iu^ 
tbeae  fectitigii,  tm  hoou  as  they  arc  converted  into  dcedn,  by  the  Htamlard 
of  the  law."  Thrutigh  the  Bumniiug  up  uf  the  Judge  there  ran  a  strong 
vein  of  interpretations  favourable  to  the  accused.  "Au  accused  per- 
son," he  remarked,  "couhl  ecrlaiuly  not  be  looked  ui>on  an  an  in- 
fallible commentator  ou  the  event  nitli  irlitcb  lie  or  she  was  couuoeted. 
At  the  same  time  it  had  to  be  noted  that  criniinals  were  to  be  divided 
iuto  two  groups:  those  who  arc  led  by  selfish  impulses,  and  nho  there- 
fore, in  the  majority  of  caies,  try  1o  mask  the  truth  by  lying  stateiueuts  ; 
and  tfaow  who  oommit  an  uct  trom  no  motive  of  pcrDonal  prolit,  and 
who  entertain  no  wish  to  hide  anything  of  the  i\vtt\  they  have  done. 
Ton,  gentlemen  of  tlie  jury,  arc  in  a  {raiiitian  to  judge  huw  far  the  state- 
meols  of  Vji:ra  Sassulilch  merit  your  conlidcuce,  and  to  which  tj-pc  of 
tranagressors  she  moat  nearly  comes  up." 

Tliis  WM  n  clcnr  hiut  to  any  intelligeitt  jur;- ;  and  the  jury  of  Aulic 
Conncdlors  ircre  intelligent  mcu.  Ouiug  over  all  tlie  details  of  the 
casCj  the  Judjte  made  a  great  many  more  remarks  in  the  same  spirit 
Tbo  aiulicucc,  who  had  l'rc(|ucutly  clu-crcd  the  eloqueucc  of  counsel  to 
Mich  an  extent  that  the  Frenident  uf  the  'fribnnal  had  to  warn  them, 
were  on  tiie  tip-toe  of  exjiectation.  When  the  I'orcman  brought  in 
the  verdict :  '*  No ;  she  is  itoi  guilty  !"  the  Hall  of  Justice — for  justice 
hod  for  once  been  done— raug  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Vjcra 
Sauulitch  vas  barnc  avay  iu  trtunipli. 
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In  the  atRM*,  howerer, — mad  hoe  we  eOBM  ooee  nKitv  opon  til  tbc 
dmric  and  terrible  ira|->  ^^  Aniocncy, — tbm  cnnxKi  »  icxriVil  Kcne.  Ao 
attack  waa  ma^  upon  tbe  coarli  ia  whicli  Vjcra  Sasaaliicli  was  to  bsj 
carried  boac — appareati;  with  the  object  of  gettitie  her  oacc  mure  tnUJii 
police  dutdiet.  Tbexc  wai  a  clatli  of  avonla  aod  »  coofiuetl  tumolL 
OcBMlsniKs  and  police  broke  in  ufoa  the  mw*  of  people,  vlio  wUhcd  t« 
pcoteet  Iter.  Skota  were  Grcd.  A  oubleiDan  and  relatioa  of  Vjcra,' 
Gri^ri  Sidorazki,  Ujr  dead  in  tlie  Btrect.  A  larlv  also,  Min  Anna 
Bofailoovas,  a  medical  stwleat,  vritluid  oa  tie  grvand,  wounded.  Tic 
victim  of  *o  madi  pfolooged  pciacention  had  bcnelf  mjFateriousljr  dis- 
appeared. Afterwards,  an  order  for  bcr  re>arrsst,  marked  "  "So.  16," 
and  d^ted  from  tLe  .Semt  IVportuient  of  ilic  Town,  came  Ui  lij;Lt — 
cvidentlv  through  iDfurnwtiou  given  by  an  aifilinte  of  tlrn  Rerolutiunary 
CommittM  vitliiii  the  i>olicc  admiDistration  itself.  This  occult  coa- 
oecUOQ  ofauodrr  offiduh  with  the  itadf-r»  of  the  Democratic  or  Tiibili 
Con*pijw7  explains  whr  OoFcmnicat  sbould  to  often  bare  been  bam 
in  ila  efforta  to  t>uppren  that  or^anixation . 

TJic  verdict  of"  uot  puitty,"  lu  ihccawof  Vjcra  SsMiilitcb,  has  been 
foUuwcd  by  several  similar  ones — a  ittroitg  pnx>f  of  thi:  sMiipathy  fk-lt 
among  Ibc  town  popniations,  nt  bast,  with  tbe  ainu  of  tbc  rcvolii- 
lioninta.  Franz  vod  Hultzcudorif,  a  wcll-kuown  legal  autboritjr  in 
OcimanT]  wrote  on  the  esse  above  detailed: — "  Far  more  significant 
than  tbe  rerdict  of  the  jury  is  the  fact  that  that  Terdict,  in  apite  of  iti 
contrast  to  the  cii&tiiig  l^iv,  huM  rc-ocivcrl  the  approral,  aa  it  api>cnr8,  of 
tbc  whole  Kuv«iaD  yn**,  (if  the  whole  of  the  upper  daises,  nnd  cvcu  of 
tbc  circles  of  Russian  IcgiatA.  I  have  bad  pcrsoool  occasion  to  convince 
mjrtdf  that  promiuent  ofKciHU  of  the  Riis<*i:ii)  Kmpire  gave  Ibcir  applauM 
to  that  wrdict."     Again,  Dr.  Holtzeiidorff  said : — 

'*  Id  Rtiatja,  ihc  feelingi  of  right  and  jaRlie»,  which  arc  *;rgt«niaticnlty  aod 
artificially  kepi  down  and  repmsaed,  and  vrlitnh  have  a»  ouitet  iii  ptihlic  hf«,  con- 
oetiirate  ibeinMln-s  with  their  full  weight  in  the  tcrdict  of  a  jury.  TIml  which 
th«  prHahuino  Ubcityof  saying  diiriag  long  years,  is  givoii  teat  to  ia  the 
d€lut«B  of  a  Court  of  Justice.  An  nccuxatioD  is  raiaeJ  o»  acoouut  of  a  deed 
which,  llKtDgb  punisliuble  as  a  crime  in  iliu.4f,  boa  btwii  produced  and  narltired 
by  n  >yst4:in  of  adntinislralivti  nrliitrariiic^s  and  grosii  ill-trentmont  tliat  stand* 
iDOTally  de«p  below  tbo  <lc«d  in  quettioo— a  aysttm  of  cumijilion  wlitch  caatMl 
b«  Attacked  legally,  nay,  which  tMijayt  nil  the  honours  tlio  Suite  can  award. 
And  who  can  hwlp  it  if  ao  injuttice  oomntttted  ilny  nfter  dny,  ui  die  umim;  of  tho 
Btaip,  without  any  uxpisttnn,  wcigha  more  heavily  upon  the  public  cowtcicnoc  than 
lh«  act  of  a  single  person  who,  boldly  risking  liia  or  her  own  life,  nie«  with  a 
fouling  of  tlio  deepen  indignation  ngainiA  ma  rottrn  a  nysteni  of  GovvmnieDt  I  h 
bbut  too  natural,  this  wrathful  uttemnce  of  tlic  {topuUr  voice,  whoo  it  decWea 
thai  a  hij^h  ollicial,  who,  iruiiting  in  the  praditid  approval  of  thi>  Imperial 
favour,  ordains  i:ar|)onil  pnnUhmmt  nccordin);  t»  his  nrtiitrar^'  enprioc  ngaiost 
deleaocloM  pnsonen,  is  guilty  of  ti  grtuiii^r  ollvncc  tli;in  hf  u-hu  fi-cb  diivnn,  by 
a  pOBUonaia  notioa  of  justice,  to  cousiitule  himnUf,  of  his  own  free  will,  an 
nvfiigvr  of  ilie  puVHc  couscionoe.  ....  If,  iu  a  Huto  offiicted  with  )>oliticnl 
Kckneaa,  tbe  institution  of  the  juiy  had  Talten  ao  dt^ep  an  to  work  with  th« 
mechanical  cvrlainty  of  a  military  court,  and  to  ht-od  nntliing  hut  the  poiut«  o| 
view  of  jurisprudeoco,  without  lieing  loiKhcd  by  tite  ciirrcDt  of  nioral  ospira' 
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.lliiu  iBtT^y  Mft>>t«rmg.  w!Ui  Bysantineobe<]i<>ncc,  lite  paTagniphs  of  a  otxlo 
of  Ikw:  aucli  u  [ilu'i>omciioii — ki-itping,  tu  it  would,  tho  Goverumeui  in  a 
(laog«rou9  error  aa  re;^ards  public  life— trouli)  bo  Tsr  ainre  roiireliemilile  ibaa 
that  r«rdict  of  'not  {luiltj'  bjr  w1i)l-)i  «  irhole  sjratom  orGoTCnuncnt  ivtw  ])r«cti- 
dlly  cttwJenincd." 

Tbc  Russian  GovitqidciiI  ivstctn  Ilerr  vou  IloItErmJorfi',  irbo  per- 
Bonallr  belongs  to  a  very  moderate  political  jKirtv,  liruu(l>  lU  "  a  systciu 
of  arbilrary  jhiIicc  ordinances,  and  of  the  virtual  aoTcwIgnty  of  the 
AdjaunU-GcDeral  u(  tin-  f-'zar — a  nyHtem  of  aduiiuistratiie  deportutiutis, 
of  fleapotic  arrcatatioDs,  of  prcs»-gaf;giDg — a  swatUbucklcr's  goTcrn- 
mcot."  Another  German  writer  of  some  <li«tiiiction,  Dr.  Ilcurjr 
Jaqacii,  obsencs — 

"  Whcpoannbtwlulirt  monarcli  rule*  iii  arkitrftry  mftnti^r,  witliout  nny  limiu  to 
hU  power,  llie  jury  bvcoinvs  the  oiUy  rej)re»cotaUvc  org;in  ol"  a  pvopK*  ttttcrly 
berell  of  all  jioliiicul  rights.  Jn  sucb  a  case,  a  jury  is  indeed  «nlii1ul  ui  spcnlc, 
heiore  nil,  Oio  liink'ungo  of  tlie  pooplo,  ttio  bngtu^n  of  ici  aHpir»tkiiLa  townril* 
froodoiii,  which  tav.il  Iw  ItL-anl  iMifore  vTcrylliing  tbc,  if  tliv  ontiiiii  h  to  acquire  its 
ITCO  rights.  Kvcn  B5,  in  tlic  Iliad,  tbc  orphaned  Anilroniaehi;  «yi  to  tho  part- 
ing llcotur  :  'Tbuii  nrt  HOW  futlicr,  broln«r,  and  deiir  niuthi^r  tc>  rno!'  so  tho 
Roasian  n«ople  miy  soy  to  its  jury :  '  You  on-  now  Icgi^Jators,  judges,  and  the 
aoarce  of  mercy  nt  ono  and  th«  mmit  time  to  mc  I  Jn  you  t1i«ro  ropos^s  the  One 
and  AJJ  of  my  politiciil  hopes,  of  my  political  rlgbt«I" 

IiToble  words,  bot  vain  hope  I  l-^nt  of  all,  it  is  net  correct  to  say 
that  Vjcra  Sasvutiteb  had  been  jurlged  by  a  jury  under  a  political 
charge.  For  political  crimes,  or  Accusations,  uo  jury  has  ever  existed 
under  Alexander  II.  Vjom  Saseulitch  was  charged  with  what  Qorcrn- 
mcDt  chose  to  ronsidcr  n  common  rrimc;  hrnc^  only  she.  wna  brooghc 
before  a  j«ri-.  For  political  offendi^r*,  or  what  Governinent  diooacK  to 
regard  as  political  olToDdera,  packed  tribunaU  hare  altraya  becu  assigned. 
Happily,  Oorcniiaent  overreached  itself  in  tbc  case  of  Vjora  Sassulitcli, 
Ceding  too  nccurc  in  the  loyalty  of  it«  own  Aulie  Coimcillon!. 

Stecmdiy,  no  aooner  had  the  trial  resulted  in  a  vrrdiot  of  "not 
guilty,"  than  Count  Pahlen,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who  thnught  the* 
jury  were,  of  course,  quite  u  safe  one,  was  dismiswil.  ThiriUy.  an  ukasp 
went  forth,  withdrawing  from  the  cogoizantK  of  juries  even  eaacs  of 
"  roinmou  crime/'  when  such  crime  waa  directed  against  one  of  thp 
Czar'a  officials.  Fourthly,  ftvsh  regulations  were  framed  for  a  change 
of  tlie  jur>'  system,  as  well  as  for  the  discipline  of  lawyers  acting  for 
the  defence-  Fifthly,  in  the  lecih  of  the  TCrdiet  given  in  favour  of 
Tjcra  Sassiilitch,  a  fresh  trial  was  onlcrwi,  to  he  held  ia  a  couiitcy 
town,  at  Xovgoixxl,  as  Koon  as  nhc  could  be  rcraptored.  Finally)  Alex- 
ander the  Liberal,  seeing  that  all  ordinary  procediires  were  of  no  avail, 
institutctl  a  Htatc  of  siege  and  drum-head  law  fur  pulittcat  oQcndcra  over 
a  Iitrgc  portion  of  his  Empire. 

Tliese  are  the  desperate  (1otug:s  of  n  dcspoiwra  maddened  by  an  ever- 
activo  host  of  enemies.      It  is  URUally  the  banning  of  the  end. 
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Tbe  ariiitmj  dcportstiom  «fe  ikereed  bjr  tlK  *  llin^  Scctiob."  or 
Secret  Police,  vliidi  is  wider  the  Empexot't  penoaal  diiemuo.  Par> 
■Mflr,  tliif  dnaded  office  lud  tbc  power  of  wlBunutning  oorponl 
posblimciit,  in  mcxvK,  to  pefsoos  of  tbe  upper  cliwi,  male  or  femalo. 
At  tbe  SuMlildi  tiial,  tbe  conmel  fen-  the  defence  nude  m  dsric  alloaao 
to  ttti*  practice,  which  created  a  deep  ioipre»oa  iu  Co«r1.  It  vas  ■ 
refcicpcc  to  a  vhippiDg-macbiac  once  id  nse,  and  of  vhicb  tome  of 
tboK  preunt — ladies,  as  veil  u  ^utlemea — mar  have  had  peraonit 
experience.  A  correapoDdent  has  gireD  ibe  foUowin*  deiicriptioa : — 
The  f«*pcctcd  penoo,  who  could  not  be  Immght  to  trio],  hut  whom  it 
wa«  intended  to  castipite,  would  be  incited  to  call  at  tbe  OflSce  of  Hit 
Secret  Police.  After  a  few  motocots'  conversation  with  tlip  itrpad 
fuadionar;,  tlic  floor  woold  snddenlT  sink  beneath  the  viutor*3  frcti 
and  he  wuuM  finil  himself  suspended  bjr  the  wnirt,  all  that  part  of  the; 
body  below  it  bcinft  under  the  floor,  and  concealod  from  view.  Tlien- 
inviiiblc  Iiandn  and  cqnalk  inviuiblc  rods  would  rapidly  jicrform  tbeii 
diit}- — tbo  trap-door  would  riKC  again — and  the  i-isitor  would  be  bawed 
ont  with  i^rcat  courtesy,  and  go  homo,  canning  vith  bim  stibatanti 
mark*  to  remind  bini  of  his  interviev. 

Ttioiiijli  thi<  mure  than    Oriental  cnstom   baa  been  abolished,  caoug 
remains   of   barbarity   to   ei(plain    why  aacoe^aive   ebicf*  of  ihc    hat 
I»oIi«>  lUTmaiidai! — Trepofl",  MeJentxofl',  and    Dn^ntclcii — should   han^ 
been   tic  mark  of  tlic  bullet  of  popular  revenge.     A  Roauan  writer^ 
aajB!— 

"  A  bialory  of  tbe  MCffit  doini^a,  of  nil  thn  horrors  and  crimes  jtcrjMrtraiM  bv  - 
ihii  dWraceful  iiuUtuticin,  woald  fill  ap  many  voIumOi  before  lb«  eontente  UT* 
which  lue  luost  wnintional  Durala  would  appear  tame  and  tjinljnw.     There  ■■ 
■anrwiy  uiy  tplMre  uf  public  or  p(iv«t«  litonbiob  is  exempted  fiotii  lli«^  irrr-ifoe- 
aibto  «>ntrol  of  this  Inqtiitiiion  of  the  nineteenth  century.     The   \   '  '  % 

Coiiii  h«»  III!  tiduu  whntevur  for  tbe  Third  Section.  Kotonly  »c<iuii(>  i  _id 
effi'tiifrt  nru  ma  Tulr  trnnaporied,  admlnUirAlIvoly,  to  Aorae  dlMUul  li>wii  M'tlu* 
Kliil'i"-.  bme^-enihejiidp.c«  themaelvw,  wlien  thoy  nre  considered  lo  have  pnrd 
IM)  laiiieiit  n  T«riliet,  nru  liablu  to  be  forced  into  tetipiiag  their  olEce,  and  cobe 
than  rziUd i»  company  ultl,  ihe  vrrg pritamtm  irfio  ktui tbHtU  h^'«rt  ihOH  I " 
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Leat  tliis  desonptiuii  elioiild  appear  to  he  orerdntirn,  T  msr  quote 
from  ttio  letter  of  the  St.  Pck-r«bur^  corrcspuinlciit  uf  au  JCuglish 
joura»l,  wliicli  is  certainljr  uot  uDfavourablc  to  llie  Gorerumcnt  of 
AlexaDilcr  H.  Tlie  letter  wa*  written  after  the  recent  proclainatioii  of 
a  stats  of  siegff.     And  the  writer  says  : — 

*Aa  proor§  uni  in^fauiccs,  not  so  intich  o^*  martiitl  law  ax  of  tli(>  rcpreuire 

IDMTOrc*  kdopied  (in  many  aiut<!i  by  or<linury  atliuiuUer.ttivii  iigcucy,  witHout  t1)<> 

msciliiMrjr  of  marlial  law),  I  may  metition  that  at  i\w  present  lime,  lu  I  nm  well 

inforoMtl,  hmxv  (AinCOO  ftmotu of  iht  prt'rileged  cl^ntei  art  uue/a-  arrett,  to  be 

iawit*l  to  •fihtrn  iriihout  trial.     In  ono  of  t)io  lGriij)i>mry  f^omrnor-gonemlaliips 

ID  the  toulli  of  this  Emjiirf  (0(I<im:i).  fixT.)-  privilcffi^tl  pi-r^iuis  luivo  biwri  already 

nnt  to  Silicrin  wilhout  (rial,  and  SOO  jreraans  of  tEiU  cliis*  urv  uiiilcr  arrMt  to  bo 

jo4g«^     ^  grvat  is  the  otiniber  of  pcrsoon  of  ihU  category  to  be  eecort«4  that  a 

pncticnl  iliflicully  is  raid  to  liava  arisen  in  conn»;tion  willi  thoir  uoportation.     A 

noblo,  or  privilvgi^J  j>uriu>n,  who  liu»  uot  hai-a  judicially  Kcntc-nci^d,  when  sent  to 

Siberia  hy    'adininL-ilnilivc   jiruccaa'  (a.t  it  18  c^ilU^i),  i.e.,  by  thf  on^L-m  of  the 

Third  Srtti&n.  or  Socret  Poliw),  miisi  ho  escorted  by  tw»  gensdarttx^.i,  it  lioing 

St  thi)  laws  to  mnnnclo  u  privileged  pi^rson  who  i«  uE»cond«titnad.    It  appc-in 

It  there  arc  cot  gt-tmlarniL-s  i-iimigh  lltus  to  cncurt  thi*  numhur  of  perwns  to  he 

cportci],  and  the  Minitlry  of  .Sei^KiL  Police  has,  I  and«rBtaud,  pntposoc}  to  got 

Ptidof  this  dilllciillv  by  sending  tlie   privileged  nenons  f^Ured  Jikf  f^rdinary 

erizQUtals.  ....  I'he  Third  Section,  or  Secret  Police,  whicli  ia  in  its  procct-dingt 

«ateQtialIy  Aitra  leges,  claims  to  net  independently  of  any  olhnr  dcpnrlnieiit  of  th« 

Eiii[iire.     Ihia  iiiatitutiuii,  vrhidi  lays  hold  of  miapcctod  pwaons,  whuthor  justly 

or  uujuatly  vii.'.iie«.'ied,  sod  eaasipaa  them  to  f^iberia  at  its  pleasure,  wivgurx  more 

of  Aaiaiic  lawlessness  than  of  «uli|;hiened  European  rule,  such  ni  it  niuit  h«  tlie 

^denre  of  itQ  ID  auihority  (o  sec  established  throughout  llieHinpire I  have 

faa^lf  m«i  with  rcpfclablo.  hononrahlo  mon,  who  hsv«  been  arretted  »nd  im- 

[BritQDn],  in  tainu  cau.'s  for  a  lev  wcvks,  in  other  cas«s  during  moathn,   folfou'ed 

pif  ytan  of  txilr  in  Sibtria,  utthouJ  atiy  diarge  ieing  brought  againtt  thm;  and 

it  »  the  poxthihty  af  thisrecumiiglotheiD,  or  to  oiliera,  that  oocistitutea  a  ICoiga 

of  Terror." 

The  shore  description  ia  from  the  correspondcDt  of  the  Daily  Newt. 
Clearly  it  is  a  very  picuaaut  pusiliou  to  Ijc  a  "privileged  person"  ia 
Busxia.  It  marks  itH  occupant,  by  proferenoe,  as  a  poutiblo  eandidata 
for  exile  to  Siberia;  the  more  t-idtivtitcd  dnssea  beiug  essentially  those 
vbich  rouatitute  the  active  eleiuCDt  of  poHiiirat  dissatislaction. 

or  the  treatment  of  political  exiles  in  Siberia,  an  it  hitit  been  csiriod 
on  for  a  long  lime  past,  f  have  before  mc  a  thrilling  desoription 
from  tbc  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Lemkc,  &  OennaD  writirr,  nbo  has  riiitcd 
"the  vnriuus  pcual  e»lablishtncnt3  of  Russia,  with  an  ofTiciul  iegittmatioo. 
He  had  been  io  Tobolsk  ;  after  which  he  had  to  make  a  long,  dreary 
journey  In  a  vrctclied  car,  until  a  high  moimtain  aro&e  bcliorc  hint. 
In  its  com  atid  craggy  Hank  the  mountain  »hovrcil  a  cutussul  opening 
similar  to  the  mouth  of  a  t>urnt-out  crater.  I-'otid  vapours,  whieb 
baluoat  took  away  his  breath,  aHccuiled  from  it. 

*  Pressing  the  handkerchief  upon  his  li|>s,  Mr.  Lemkc  entered  the 
<^)eQiii£  of  tbc  rockj  whcD  he  found  a  lar^c  wat<.h-houac,  with  a  picket 
of  Comaeks.  Having  shown  his  papers  of  kgitimation,  be  vaa  enii- 
durtcd   by  a  guide  tlirougb  a  long,  very  dork,  and   narrow  corridor. 
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wKicb,  judging  from  its  eloping  de^ceot,  led  dowti  ioto  *omt  uultnovn 
(leptb.  In  spite  of  liia  good  fiur,  tbe  mttor  fdt  «xtreinclv  void.  After 
»  walk  of  tome  ten  minutes  tbroagb  tbe  dense  obscnritf ,  tbe  giuand 
bocomiag  more  uid  more  soft,  a  rague  shimmer  of  Mgbt  became 
obxcTvable.  "  AVc  are  lu  tlic  mine  I  "  said  the  guide,  |ioiatiug  witb  a 
ei»Dificaiit  gesture  to  tbe  bigb  iron  cron-bore  which  cloaed  tbe  carera 
before  tlicm. 

Tbo  nuis»irc  ban  were  covered  with  s  thick  nut.  A  watchmau 
appeared,  who  anlockM  lite  hcsvy  iron  gate.  Kntcnug  a  room  of  con- 
siderahle  estcnt,  but  whicli  was  itcarccljr  a  idiid's  height,  and  which  vu 
dimty  tit  by  an  oil-lamp,  the  visitor  aakcd,  "Where  are  we?"  "In 
tbe  slceping-ronm  of  the  eoiidcmncd  \  Formerly  it  was  a  i>roduclife 
gallery  of  the  mine;  dov  it  seirei  as  a  shelter." 

The  visitor  shuddered.  This  vabterraueau  sepulchre,  lit  by  iiciUicr 
Kun,  tior  moao,  was  called  a  sleeping- rovm.  Alcovc^Iikc  cclU  wrre 
hewn  into  the  rock ;  here,  on  a  couch  of  damp,  hnlf-rottea  straw, 
covered  with  a  sackcloth,  the  uofortuoate  euQcrers  were  to  repose  from 
tbe  day'a  work.  Over  each  cell  a  cramp-irQH  was  fixed,  wberewitb  to 
lock-up  the  prisoners  like  ferocious  dog^t.  No  door,  no  window  any. 
where. 

Conducted  through  another  pawsagc,  where  a  few  Uiilcrtiit  wen; 
placed,  and  wbos;  end  was  also  barred  by  an  iron  gate,  Mr.  Lcmke 
came  to  a  large  vault,  partly  lit.  This  wa*  tlic  mine.  A  deafemng 
noise  of  pic^Laxes  and  bamuers.  There  be  saw  some  hundreds  of 
uretchcd  figures,  with  sbaggy  beards,  sickly  faces,  reddened  eyelids  ; 
elad  in  tatters,  some  of  them  barefoot,  others  iu  sandal!!,  fettered  witb 
heavy  foot'cbaius.  ^'o  song,  no  whistling.  Now  and  then  tb^  abyly 
looked  at  tbe  visitor  and  his  coinpaniun.  The  water  dripped  from  ttic 
■tones  }  the  tattcn  of  the  convicts  were  thoroughly  wet.  One  of  them, 
a  tall  mau,  of  sulTeriug  mien,  laboured  hard  with  gasping  breath, 
but  the  strokes  of  his  pickaxe  were  not  heavy  and  firm  enougb  to 
loosen  the  rock. 

"  AVhy  are  you  here?"  Mr.  L>emke  asked.  I 

Tbe  convict  looked  confused,  with  an  nir  almost  of  coa»tenutiou, 
and  silently  continued  his  work. 

"  It  is  forbidden  to  the  prisoners,"  said  tbe  insijcctor,  "  to  speak  of 
the  cause  of  their  banishment !" 

Entombe*!  alive  -,  forbidden  to  say  why  I  I 

*'  But  who  is  tbe  convict  ?"  Mr.  Leinke  asked  the  gaide,  villi  low 

TCMCe. 

*'  It  is  Number  IHl"  the  guide  replied,  laconically.  ' 

"This  I  see,"  answered  the  visitor ;  "  but  what  arc  tbo  man'i  ante- 
cedent!?    To  what  family  dons  he  belong?" 

"He  is  a  count,"  replied  tlic  guide;  "a  well-known  coos{Hra(or. 
More,  I  regret  to  say,  1  cannot  tell  you  about  Number  IM  I"  \ 

The  visiior  folt  w  if  he  were  stilled  in  the  grave-like  atmo^hearfr— 
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u  if  his  chest  were  pressed  in  by  a  demoniacal  nightmare.  He  hastily 
asked  his  gnide  to  retarn  vith  him  to  the  upper  world.  Meeting  there 
the  commander  of  the  military  establishment,  he  waa  obligingly  asked 
bj  that  officer — 

"  Well,  what  impression  did  our  penal  establishment  make  npon 
you  ?" 

Mr.  Lemke  stiffly  bowing  in  silence,  the  officer  seemed  to  take  this 
as  »  ktud  of  satisfit^  assent,  and  went  on — 

"  Very  industrious  peoplcj  the  men  below ;  are  they  not  f  " 

"  But  with  what  feelings,"  Mr.  Lcmke  answered,  "  must  theae 
unfortunates  look  forward  to  the  day  of  rest  after  the  week's  toil !" 

"  Best !"  said  the  officer  ;  "  convicts  must  always  labour.  There  is 
no  rest  for  them.  They  are  condemned  to  perpetual  forced  labour ; 
and  he  who  once  enters  the  mine  never  leaves  it ! " 

"  But  this  is  barbarous !" 

The  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "  The  exited  work  daily 
for  twelve  hours;  on  Sundays  too.  They  must  never  pause.  But,  no; 
I  am  mistaken.  Twice  a  year,  though,  rest  is  permitted  to  them — at 
£aster-time,  aud  on  the  birthday  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.'" 

IX. 

Can  we  wonder,  when  we  see  t!ie  ultra- Bulgarian  atrocities  practised 
io  Russia,  that  "  Terror  for  Terror  I"  should  at  last  have  become  the 
parole  of  the  men  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee? 

I  will  not  go  over  the  harrowing  details  of  the  events  of  the  last 
■even  or  eight  months  ;  they  are  still  fresh  in  every  oue's  remembrance. 
The  only  measures  that  could  stay  this  destructive  contest  are  syste- 
matically withheld  by  the  Czar,  who  will  not  permit  the  slightest  display 
of  popular  seutimeuta  within  the  lawful  domain  of  llepresentative 
Goremment.  Many  years  ago  a  distinguished  French  writer  described 
the  Kassian  system  as  "  a  tyranny  tempered  by  the  dagger."  Alex- 
ander, too,  himself  is  fully  aware  of  this  trugic  concatenation  of  events. 
He  is  even  known  to  have  often,  in  the  very  begiuning  of  his  reigOj 
expressed  a  feeling  of  fear  lest  his  own  end  should  be  a  violent  one, 
like  that  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors.  The  attempts  of  Karakasoff 
and  Berezowski  have  lately  been  repeated  by  Solovieff.  Whilst  strongly 
condemuing  the  deed  of  the  latter,  even  the  Couscrvative  Standard  felt 
called  upon,  by  the  dangers  of  the  situation  at  large,  to  make  the 
following  comments,  which  possess  a  lasting  iatcrcst : — 

*'  It  would  be  well  if  this  painful  incident  could  be  disposed  of  by  a  homily 
upon  individual  wickedness  and  individual  pcrveraeness.  Unhappily,  it  is  but  too 
certain  that  not  only  tlie  deed  itself,  but  the  peculiar  circumataticea  attending  it, 
are  closely  related  vrith  the  existing  condition  of  a  consideruble  section  ofliusaian 
society.  We  are  obliged  to  add  that  this  condition  is  closuly  connected,  in  turn, 
with  the  form  of  government  and  the  methods  of  ndminiatracioii  that  prevail  in 
that  country In  spite  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  from  the  con- 
dition of  territorial  slavery,  the  Buaeion  people  have  made  little  visible  progress 
TOL.   XXXVI.  I, 
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la  tlic  ■eqouatum  of  polllkxl  ^Mdom.     Tba  Cnr  u  rtHl  kd  tbaolDte  Sovtivigii;  1 
his  Minuura  siill  remain  rcipoosble  lo  no  will  but  bis,  ftad  ilieir  agtots  tuTo 
tac&cwer  ooljr  to  llicirsupeiieirt  firtkenunncr  invhicb  they  exercise  autborit}-. 
.....  Th«  ungiiino  youth  of  th«  natioa,  eager  Ibr  *  career,  nnd  tximing  forac- 
tirit;,  finds  h«dfUefa>Tnd  from  any  ooan«  of  distinottaanTe  that  of  armti.  or  ibatj 
official  taimnea  vliich  too oft«B  placws  mm  m Rimm in  wita|[aoi«ia  to  tli»ir  owbI 
coa&tt]riii«ii.  .  .  ,  The  old  meibod  of  fovemmeut — of  polic*  npcrvtMon,  ofl 
privat«  wptooige,  of  impriMnmeot,  of  exile,  of  poUaeal  alenoe — hiu  b«sn  tnvd^ 
■nd  iKc  remit  u  d>*c«oteDt   and  «xt«Bfive  co(i*piiftr'y.    W'v  fcnr  titikt  eren  tlt^i 
ooaftaaoD  of  aensialiMic  athrism  hy  SotorieS*  vill  not  {iKvent  hie  tnenorf  frooil 
b(ing  cbenafacd  hy  thousands  of  hU  oonntr^-mcn.     Tber  will  foTg«t  vreryiUiii^,] 
m.in  kit  deaire  to  endow  tli«m  willi  iiiore  fr««dom.     Wliat«Tar  kw    &nlu,  iki-yj 
will  ooiMtl<;r  tliat  he  perished  in  their  cause,  and  what  ihts  Kill  be  ui«sx  i^bomiCI 
ifilUmt  aill  U  Iht  untUaduUM  t>/ Mt  haixtand  tht  unctriaial^  (^hit  diW  1 

The  "Hmti  also,  whilst  pleadiDR  for  SoIoticITb  cxccntion,  acIniowIedFcd 
the  fact  of  the  sway  of  C'Eanlom  being  rotten  to  the  core,  in  tlic 
following  worda : — "  It  maoot  be  dtspated  Uiot  whole  classes  in  Utmiik 
arc  pcnctratttl  almoat  lo  desperation  with  b  sense  of  Mcinl  oiiprfssiutt 

and   wrong A  oodal  condition  lite  this  ia  the  natural  soil  in, 

which  the  1irou(liiigtetn[iemGncnt  which  scck«  a  remedy  in  asaasaiDatioik 
ia  noariahcd." 

When  all  the  safety-Talves  are  closed,  Natorc  takes  ita  revenge,  anit 
ever  niid  anou  occaaiona  the  inevitable  outburst.     Rusaia  is  at  present 
under   a  stale  of  siege  from   St.  Petersburg  to  Moseow  and  "Warsaw^ 
frcHD  Kieff  to  Kharfcoff  and  Odessa.      An  Army  of  PortcrH,  about  16,00» — ' 
atrong,  must  watch  the  streets  of  the  capital,  day  and  uigbt ;    and 
policemen  are   set   to    natch    the    watclicr*.       Under  General  Glirkw^ 
tlie  crosser  of  the  Balkans,  who  ia  now   Vice-Kniperor,  the  Inat   line* 
of  legality  hare  also  been  crossed — if  the  word  "legality"  applies  at 
all  to  Russian  iii»titiitionR.       Mc  is  iuTcnted  with  iinliiuitcd  powerSj  in 
the    place  of  the  disheartened  tyrant.     The    fcry   Grand  Dtikcs  art- 
under  bis  ordcre.      Arrests   anaoDg    officers  of  the  army  have    been 
the  immediate  consequence  of  General  Gurko's  natrap  rule.      In  several 
Caaes,  compromihiog  letters  and  prints  were  discorcrcd,  and  cxeeutiona 
both    of    oflicera,  like    Licutenaut  Dubrovin,  and    of  privatea,    hare 
followed.     The  galloivs  arc  in  pcrmtmcnt  activity.     But  perhaps  the 
most  significnnt  feature — aud  a  promising  one  too — is  the  onlcr  issued, 
under  court-martial  law,  that  in  all  the  barrack*  a  list  of  tlic  soldiem' 
arms  is  to  be  drawn  up,  and  lu  be  handed  over  lo  the  police  I     Thi)  is 
the  strongest  sign  of  a  suspicion  againat  the   army  itself;   and    on    the 
army  the  whole  power  of  Caardom  reposes. 

When  Tic  hear  of  the  arrest  of  a  Senator,  of  a  Director  of  the 
Imperiitl^  llniik,  of  Profcssora,  of  the  son  of  the  Chaiiccllor  of  tlx^ 
dn}aded  "Third  Section,"  of  the  wife  of  tlic  procurator  of  a  Military 
Conrt,  of  the  nephew  of  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Police,  and  many  other 
such  case*,  we  arc  driven  to  the  conelution  (hat,  in  spite  of  its  furious 
acta  of  repression ,  the  autocrulte  syittcm  lint  become  untenable — tbat  it 
must  loouer  or  later  fall.  Like  the  Hotnou  Emperor,  Alexander  1 1,  minhl 
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bo  glftd  ir  revolt  had  but  a  single  neck.  But  is  it  potsiblc  for  him  to 
imB^nc  Ibst  ibt-rc  exists  but  one  party  of  nalconteDta?  Do  not  the 
very  arrrsts  just  mentioned  bclio  such  an  assertion  ? 

Conspirators  arc  laid  hold  of  by  Ibe  Czar'a  gbirri  together  with  men 
who  would  not  think  of  armed  rcaiBtanoe.  Despotiam  is  frightened,  in 
fact,  by  the  very  shadows  on  the  wall.  Even  the  Slavophil  and 
Panslavist  parties — still  the  ready  instruments  of  aggressive  policy 
^harc  both  become  imbued  with  Coustitutional  ideas  that  look 
lilce  saeri[e|;c  in  the  eyci  of  tito  Pojic-Czar.  The  rcTolutionislA  of 
Land  and  Liberltj  ("Zemlja  i  Wolja");  the  Soeialirt  Jarobins  who 
follow  the  doctrines  of  the  Tocstn  ("Nabat");  the  Nihilists,  properly 
speakinf^j  and  the  mo<li.-ratv  Coustitutionultxts,  arc  all  ahkc  the  enemies 
of  the  present  form  of  Government.  In  some  districts  the  peasantry 
have  risen ;  and,  remarkable  to  ray,  the  tir&t  troop  of  Coesacka  that 
was  led  aj[ainst  the  in»urgents,  refused  to  fight  them.  These  are 
portCDta  whose  gravity  eaiinot  be  mistaken. 

Tea  Tears  ago,  when  the  Napoleonic  Jimpire  still  ntood  erect,  I  said, 
ID  aa  article  on  "The  Condition  of  Prance,"  in  the  Fwinightly 
Review: — 

"  A  mighty  change  is  undoubtedly  hovering  in  the  air.  There  may  bo  short 
and  sharp  shocks  and  couiit«r-ahoc1(B  for  a  little  while  ;  but,  uiile»4  all  slj^us 
deceive,  the  great  issue  cannot  be  long  delayed.  Tlxi  calmest  observer  is  unable 
to  deny  th«  »igni6<»iRce  of  the  eh'Ctrictil  tljiidics  occaiionnlly  shonting  now  across 
the  atmo^bcri?.  It  is  as  if  words  of  doom  were  truc«d  in  lurid  Dtrmks,  bic«king 
h«re  and  thrre  through  the  darkened  aky.  We  are  strongly  reminded  q(  tbo 
similar  uictd«nts  whicn  marked  the  sununor  of  1868  in  Spain.  Tbose  incl(l«uta 
wero  tbon  scarcely  ondcrstood  abroad ;  yet  thoy  meant  tbc  subsequent  grrac 
event  of  S«j)tcmbvr.  Even  ta  tlicre  are  now  atgna  and  perlenu  in  Pmncc— on]y 
fraught  with  n  ititraojng  for  Europe  at  I&rg«." 

This  was  published  in  December,  1809.  In  the  following  year, 
September,  1870,  Ronapartist  rule  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Czardom,  ou  its  ]>art,  may  play  out  its  lotit  eaid  by  embarking  upon  a 
firesh  war.  It  will  only  thereby  hasten  its  doom.  Though  in  Russia 
concentrated  action,  for  the  sake  of  overthrowing  a  Bystcm  of  Govcrn- 
mcut,  is  surrounded  with  greater  difficulliea  than  in  France,  I  fully 
expect  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Autor-rncy  must  either  bend 
by  making  a  coneCMMOn  to  the  more  intelligent  popular  will,  or  be 
utterly  broken  and  uprooted.  "  Terror  for  Terror !"  is  a  war-ery  of 
despair  -,  but  on  such  a  principle  a  nation's  life  cannot  continue.  The 
moment  may  come  when  the  Tyrant  will  be  driven  to  bay  in  bts  own 
(nlaoe.  And  loud  and  hearty  will  be  the  shout  of  freemen  when  Ibat 
event  occurs — of  the  men  striving  for  liberty  in  the  great  prison-hnuHc 
of  the  Muscovite  Empire  itself,  ax  well  as  of  all  those  abroad  nlio  have 
atitl  some  pity  left  in  their  hearts  fur  the  woes  of  a  host  of  down-trixldea 
uatioDs. 

K&aL  Blind. 


I.  'i 


THE    FTRBT    SIN, 

AS  RECOBDED  IN  THE  BIBLF.  AND  IN  AHCIEXT  OBIE>ITAL  TBADITIOX. 


THE  idea  of  the  Paradisuical  happiness  of  tUe  earliest  humui  beings 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  tmivcrsaJ  of  traditions.  Aocoidiog 
to  tlie  Kjfyptiuns,  the  tcrrestrinl  reign  of  the  God  Un,  by  which  the 
existence  of  the  world  mid  of  hniuuuily  nas  inaitguratcd,  was  un  age  of 
gold,  to  which  Egj'ptian.1  cTcr  recurred  regretfully;  so  that  in  order  to 
convey  tlic  idea  of  any  p^vcn  thing  transcending  ima^nation,  they 
were  iu  the  Imliit  of  affirming  that  "nolbin^  hud  orcr  been  MCn  like 
nnto  it  since  the  days  of  the  God  Ua." 

This  belief  in  an  age  of  innocence  and  bli^,  by  vliich  the  career  of 
buiimnity  began,  i»  also  to  bi!  mot  with  aniungHt  all  jMxiples  of  Aryan 
or  Japhetic  racej  and  was  theirs  anterior  to  their  separation,  the  learned 
having  long  agreed  thiit  Ihiti  U  cue  of  the  poiut«  on  which  Aryan 
traditions  are  most  plainly  dciivablc  from  one  coiumun  source  with  those 
of  the  Semitic  race,  of  which  last  Genesis  affords  us  the  cipressioii. 
But  with  Aryan  nntions  this  belief  was  clufely  linked  vitlt  a  eoDocp- 
tion  spf^ciaily  their  own — that,  namely,  of  four  succeasiro  ago«  of 
the  world;  and  wc  find  this  conception  attain  to  fullest  derciopoiCRt 
in  India.  Created  things,  and  among  them  htimatiity,  urc  destined  to 
endure  for  12,000  dirine  years,  each  of  which  contaius  360  years  u 
reckoned  by  men.  This  enormous  period  of  time  is  divided  into  four 
ages  or  epo^rhs:  the  age  of  perfection,  or  Kritat/ugn  ;  tlic  agu  of  the 
threefold  sacrifioc — that  is,  the  perfect  acoompliahmcDt  of  all  religions 
duties,  or  TrStayuga :  the  age  of  doubt  or  of  the  olwcuration  of  re- 
ligious notions,  thaparayuga  ;  finally,  tho  agn  of  perdition,  or  Kaligvya, 
which  i*  the  present  age,  only  to  be  brought  to  a  close  by  the  de^truc- 
tioa  of  the  world.*     The  \V0rk3  and  Days  of  lleaiod   show  tu   that 

'  Tbe  (jrrtcm  u  tbu*  ciponndcd   in  tbc   "  tAwa  ol  Unan,"  i.  89^0.    for  Ut  oltcrior 
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precUely  th«  «iaie  sucMMion  of  ages  was  held  by  lie  Greeks,  but  witliout 
tbeir  ducatiou  being  calculated  by  yean,  and  with  Die  supposition  of  a 
new  bumanitr  being  produced  at  the  begiuniug  «f  each ;  the  gradual 
degcncracr,  however,  vhicb  marks  this  succcasiou  of  Bg«  is  csprcsaed 
by  the  metaU  after  which  they  are  named — gold,  silver,  brass,  and  ipoo. 
Oiir  present  humauity  bL-luu<(3  to  the  age  of  irou,  atid  is  the  norsfc 
of  all,  nlthoitgh  it  began  with  the  heroes,  /oroaslriau  MazdciBm  aJao 
admits  this  theory  of  the  four  ages,  and  we  find  it  expressed  in 
the  BandfAesh,"  but  under  a  form  less  nearly  altin  to  the  Indian 
conception  than  was  IIcs!od\  and  without  the  same  spirit  of 
cnuliiiig  fatalism.  Here  the  duration  of  the  nniTerse  in  fixed  at 
12,000  years^  divideil  into  four  periods  of  3000.  In  the  fint  all  is  put-c  ; 
the  good  God  Ahnramazda  reigns  over  bis  creation,  in  which  a«  yet  evil 
has  not  appeared  ;  in  the  sceoiid,  the  evil  spirit  Angromainyus  issues 
from  the  darkness  iu  which  he  had  up  to  this  time  reuiaiucd  inert, 
and  declares  war  against  AhuraroaiHla,  and  then  begins  their  conflict  of 
9000  years,  wliicli  occupies  three  of  the  world's  agea.  During  the  first 
8000  year«  AngroniainyuH  hu'<  but  little  power  ;  during  the  second,  the 

jnccoa  of  the  two  principles  rcmaiua  pretty  e-vculy  halauecd;  finally, 
jnriug  the  last  age,  which  !■  that   of  historic   times,   evil  prevailsr  but 

'this  age  is  to  terminate  with  the  (inal  defeat  of  Angromitinyus,  to  be 
followed  by  the  rcsnrrcction  of  the  dead  and  the  beatitude  of  the  riacu 
jtist.  The  advent  of  the  prophet  of  Iran,  of  Zarakhustra  (Xnroastcr)  ia 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  third  age,  or  exactly  in  the  middle  of  that 
(Kiriad  of  GOOO  years  which  is  assigned  to  the  duration  of  the  human 
race  nudcr  their  actual  condiCtoas. 

Certain  learned  anthoritiei — as,  for  inatance,  EwaM  and  M.  Maury — 
ive  striven  to  discover  in  tlic  graeral  order  of  Biblical  history  traces 
lliui  system  of  the  four  ages.  But  impartial  criticism  must  admit 
iliatthey  have  not  made  out  tlieir  case;  the  foundations  on  which  they 
hare  tried  to  establish  their  demonstration  are  so  eutircly  arliReial,  so 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Scripture  narrati%-c,  that  they  break  down  of 
themselves.t    And,  indeed,  M.  Maury  i*  the  Rrst  to  allow  that  there  is  a 

■  Thooponpus,  dl«J  by  tlie  latlior  <■(  th«  tr«atb«  "On  Ijia  sndOuris,"  atlHIiatoil  ti> 
riulueh  ic.  47),  klnnly  ixrinUil  outtlusJoctriMra*  «XMtieiiuiiOTi;ttbo  reniuu. 

f  BwaM  odvuliMa  tiic  r«uT  agca  oE  Uio  worli  wbich  he  bdicvos  be  haa  lUtwiaod  in  tli« 
DibUss  follows  ^  —  t.  Frumtho  L'roatioti  M  tlia  Veliigi*  i  3.  from  tUa  Dalugo  to  At  rait  nm  :  S. 
fovea  AbndMB  to  Mnwi  ;  4.  from  tbc  Pnimn lotion  of  the  MoMio  Iwiw.  Such  opoch*  liaro 
naralj*  aej  ■■wiiiilit>iii  i  ba  tlic  Agm  of  Heiiml ur  of  tho  L«wB  of  Mnan.  An<t,  mtrrooriiir,  it 
ii  wcU  W  i>«t<  tb«t  wb«r*Tar  wu  ia«ot  aioiutUuvuiulv,  oa  wc<lo  with  iDdinn*,  lr»ai&D«,Nid 
Otedu,  witli  tho  riirteooa  of  tbo  fonr  a^tm  nnil  tiie  unilit.iou  of  Itia  UcluKty  tlwM  are 
taajieMy  iadtpvoAvul  of  endi  other,  hati:  uu  cuuucclion  v>liutov«r,  which  intkcatos  a  dif- 
fcmicc  iiT  origin,  fium  loaron  Laviog  uotLing  in  cumoiou,  Nowhvrc  ilom  the  DslugH 
ealBBidfl  with  the  tnuuition  hotwHin  two  of  tboM  Mtgt». 

NtvcrihclMs,  tlkercia  A  poiiit  viU«n)  >  certain  ftpprDiiDUtion  Bi.iylici.'stabIi«bcilbetwMn 
tbo  tkeoHoi  nt  lodia  And  trtoM  of  Uin  BiliI-'.     Tin-  I.ih-s  of  .^ianii  »uy  thtt  in  tlia  four  luc- 


ntckgcBof  the  woHilUicduiKtioaof  Iminnnlifc  yoci  on  dccrcuing  in  tho  iirapurtiuu  uf 
4,  3,  Z,  1  i  in  Ut«  Bible  Wchavc  the  niiUililu<riui  pnlnarelia,  witli  thu  « iuii{iUtia of  (.Uiicli,  wIm 
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wsta  tniaiM^toUcavaa,hTiagtbanlilMyrJU».  ■SuLAUjiiniitl}' Sbcm  liven  COU,  uidhiithra) 
lint  dnociuUnla  Iwtwoeii  434 and  400  ;  to  tho  fosr«iccccdiiiK>Ci><!ititi&s  thoraisMsignoiJ 
■  bfeof  batwrcB  IDD  kmt  Z49  jresra  (  liually,  Imm  IUl-  trnio  of  AtiratiKin  tbooxiatcaee  «f 
IbopatnucbsroiDMncaior  tonomutldjtt*,  n  ud  no  longer  nMCbci  .i  maximum  of  200y«ara> 


IBO 
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fiiudnmcnUl  opjVMttion  between  the  Biblical  irtdition.  nnd  tlw  legonil  of 
nruliminical  Imlit  or  of  llniotl.  Id  this  last,  bs  he  himself  remarks, 
nc  opo  "  no  trace  of  &  prcdispomtioii  to  sin  trausmittvd  br  iiilicritaQoc 
rruni  the  (irst  man  to  Lis  desoenduits,  no  vestige  ot'ang;inal  fin." 

Mu  doubt,  ns  PRfir&l  lint  *n  eloquently  said,  "  it  u  id  tliis  abysa  that 
tlic  pnibloni  of  our  coiuliliou  ^allien  ita  oomjilicatiuDa  uid  iutricacies, 
Ki  tlint  man  is  inoi-c  iiK'niii-L'tvablc  vilhoat  tbis  aiystory  tfaoti  thw 
niystcrj'  it  inoonccivablc  to  man :"  but  thn  truth  of  the  &U  uid  of 
ongioa]  Mil  h  ww  of  tboasc  npiiast  which  Iiiimmi  pride  b&s  miMk  ooo- 
■tantl^  n.-bclll^(I,  ts,  iu(l(<ed,  tlie  oue  from  which  h  spoDtancouBl^  wnlkx  to 
eaeipe.  tIenM  of  all  portions  of  primeTal  bnditioii  as  to  the  b^in- 
uingt  of  bmuauity  it  has  h«ca  tbo  carlteit  obliterated.  As  sooa  M 
BMn  felt  the  acQvc  of  cxultatiou  to  wbtch  the  progms  of  their  cinli- 
•alMn  nnd  tltmr  coiiqaeets  iu  the  muterial  world  girc  birth,  t\uij  ropo- 
dialol  the  idcMu  Religion!!  phDosc^ibcin  tfra^og  up  outsiile  tbe  mrglft* 
tioa  wliidt  vu  held  in  irasi  br  tite  diostai  people  took  ao  Bccount  of  the 
YiXi  t  Mid,  indml,  how  cootd  tlut  doctrine  have  bceo  nuide  tu  barnwniie 
with  tbe  dieatuy  of  FanthetMn  and  rataDalion  ?  By  rejecting  the 
notioQ  of  origioal  sin,  aad  substilnting  ibe  doctrine  of  emanation  for 
that  of  creatioa,  mott  of  the  peoples  of  F^gaD  aatiquity  were  led  to  the 
Melmefcal;>  thciuy  of  tbe  fewr  a^M,  such  m  we  fiad  it  in  tbe  Sacred 
Bonks  of  Itkdia  and  the  poetry  of  Hcsiod.  It  was  bj  tbo  law  of 
decadeoce  and  continual  detenontiou  that  iltt  aaoeat  wortd  belieted 
tiMtf  M  heavilf  \aAva.  In  proportioA  ae  tins  passed  aad  tbbi^  de- 
perted  ftutber  and  fisrtber  frooi  their  pomt  of  iwsiisiiiiB.  tbey  oompt 
tbemtetves  and  frow  ever  wone.  lUe  is  tbe  cDkc  of  aa  ioexeeabto 
&le  Mi  U  tbe  vviT-  Ibrcv  of  tbcir  ileiiinf  ral  In  this  &tal  erola- 
tion  tovanb  dediaa,  tbeie  u  ao  meai  Mt  fcr  baau  beedaa;  the 
wbokc  rcrelreB  in  a  drrfc  Ana  wUrb  tbcre  is  no  mmamid 
With  HcsMd,  cftcb  age  maik^  a  deraifaiw  baa  tbe  one  that 
ft;  aad,  se  tbe  poet  eKplicitIr  dcdam  wgaefct  tbe  ina  eee 
mied  b*  bemicB,  eacb  of  tbeae  ^oi  l^m  laiHi^ilj  ftAivs  Lhe 

MrMriky.     hlaiintW. ijliiie  of  Ae 

Vepa.   b*r    iiiilliiia^  itadf  wd    fsuJiMUi  *!■  natofd 

lofOeJfaMaitVft    ABaNSagtatbisMv 

tbe^<iACaft»baii^  Uni    lite  Cmt  «a  flf 

imii    Hull 
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How  far  more  cousolatory  is  the  Biblical  statement,  hard  though 
it  &r8t  appear  to  human  pride^  and  how  incomparable  the  pro- 
spects it  opens  out  to  the  mind  1  It  admits  that  man,  almost  as  soon 
as  created,  fell  from  his  state  of  original  purity  and  Edenic  bliss. 
In  Tirtne  of  the  law  of  heredity  everywhere  imprinted  on  Nature,  it  was 
the  fanlt  committed  by  the  first  ancestors  of  humanity  in  tiie  exerciae  of 
their  moral  freedom  which  condemned  their  descendants  to  punishment, 
and  by  bequeathing  to  them  an  original  taint  predisposed  them  to  sin. 
But  this  predisposition  to  sin  does  not  condemn  man  fatally  to  its  com- 
mittal ;  he  may  escape  from  it  by  the  exercise  of  his  free  will ;  and  in  the 
same  way  he  may  by  personal  effort  raise  himself  gradually  out  of  the 
state  of  material  decline  and  misery  to  which  the  fault  of  his  ancestors 
has  bronght  him  down.  The  pagan  conception  of  the  four  ages 
nnroUa  before  us  a-  pictnre  of  constant  degeneration,  whereas  the 
whole  order  of  Biblical  history  from  its  starting-point  in  the  earliest 
chapters  of  Genesis  affords  the  spectacle  of  the  progressive  rise  of 
humanity  from  the  period  of  its  original  fall.  On  one  hand,  its  course 
is  conceived  of  as  a  continual  descent ;  on  the  otlter,  as  a  continual 
ascent.  The  Old  Testament,  which  we  must  here  embrace  in  one 
general  view,  occupies  itself  but  little  indeed  with  this  ever- ascending 
coarse  as  regards  the  development  of  material  civilization,  of  which, 
however,  it  cursorily  points  out  the  principal  stages  with  a  good  deal  of 
exactness.  It  rather  traces  for  us  the  picture  of  moral  progress,  and 
of  the  more  and  more  definite  development  of  religious  truth,  the 
apprehension  of  which  goes  on  ever  gaining  in  spirituality,  purity,  and 
breadth  amongst  the  chosen  people,  by  a  series  of  steps  marked  by 
the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and,  lastly, 
by  the  mission  of  the  prophets,  who  in  their  turn  announce  the  last  and 
supreme  progress.  This  is  to  result  from  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  last  providential  fact  will  go  on  con- 
tinually developing  themselves,  and  tending  towards  a  perfection,  the 
term  of  which  lies  in  the  Infinite.  This  notion  of  a  rise  after  the  fall, 
the  finit  of  man's  free  effort  assisted  by  divine  grace  and  working  within 
the  limit  of  his  powers  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  providential 
plan,  is  shown  to  ub  by  the  Old  Testament  as  existing  only  in  one 
people,  the  people  of  Israel ;  but  the  Christian  spirit  has  extended  the 
view  to  the  universal  history  of  mankind,  and  thus  has  arisen  that  con- 
ception of  a  law  of  continual  progress  unknown  to  antiquity,  to  which 
our  modem  society  is  so  invincibly  attached,  but  which  is,  we  should 
never  forget,  an  idea  due  to  Christianity. 

Zoroastrianism  was  unlike  other  pagan  religions  in  this,  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  admit  and  preserve  the  ancient  tradition  of  a  first  sin. 
Rather  would  it  have  been  forced  to  construct  for  itself  an  analogical 
myth,  had  it  not  found  such  in  the  primitive  memories  that  it  bent  to 
its  own  doctrines.  The  tradition  squared,  indeed,  but  too  well  with 
its  system  of  a  dualism  having  a  spiritual  basis,  although  as  yet  but  im- 
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pertfctly  freed  from  confusion  between  tlic  pliysical  and  mgral  nortde. 
It  explained  quite  Daturullj  how  mnii,  n  crciiltire  of  llie  good  God,  iiii<t 
conseqiienily  originally  perfect,  BbouUl  have  fallcu  under  the  power  uC 
tbc  evil  spirit,  tbiis  contracting  a  taint  wUicli  in  the  moral  onlcr  sub* 
jcctcd  him  to  sin,  in  tbc  nialrrini  tu  <)catb,  nml  to  nit  iho  miseries  Ihutj 
poison  cartlily  existence.  Tlius  the  notion  of  tlio  sin  of  the  tinl 
nuthors  of  immanity,  the  heritage  of  which  weighs  constautly  on 
their  dcDCcudntits,  is  a  ftindunivntnl  on«  in  Mozilean  hook*.  The 
modiRcalioD  of  legends  relative  to  the  firBt  man  even  rcsiiltcc]  ia  the- 
mythic  conceptions  ofthekter  periods  of  XoroiuitrianiBm,  in  attachioj  a 
rather  singular  rcpctilioD  of  this  6riil  traii^grcBiioit  to  KTcral  aucccnifc 
generations  iu  the  initial  ages  of  humanity. 

Originally — and  this  i»»t  present  one  of  the  jMiintsmost  solidly  osln- 
blishcd  Iiy  scicuee — ^oriKinally  '"  tboac  legeuds  cominou  lo  Oriental 
Aryans  before  their  separation  into  two  hranches,  the  first  man  wm 
the  personage  that  the  Iranians  call  Yima,  and  the  Indian*  Ymna.  A 
sou  of  Heaven  and  nut  of  mwi,  Yimn  united  tlie  cbaraetcnatics  tlmt 
Genesis  divides  bctirccn  Adam  and  Noah,  fathers  both,  tlic  owe  of 
antedihiviau,  the  other  of  ^tdduvtnii  hiimnnity.  Tester,  he  appean 
as  merely  the  first  kiiiR  of  the  Iranians,  but  a  kiuR  whose  cxirteiirc, 
ss  well  as  that  of  bis  subjects,  is  passed  in  tbc  midst  of  Edciiic 
beatitndc  in  the  parailise  of  Airyaiiu-Vietljn,*  the  dirclling. place  of 
the  earliest  men.  Itiit  af^er  a  lime  wbeu  life  was  pure  and  spotles^^ 
Yiina  committed  the  sin  which  weighs  on  bis  descendants,  and  in  cou- 
sequeiu-e  of  that  *in,  Inst  bis  power,  was  cast  oat  of  I'aradUe,  and  given 
up  to  tbc  duminiuu  of  tbc  serpent,  the  evil  s|>irit  Ansn>maiuyUB,t  whi» 
finally  brongtit  about  Yiraa's  death  by  horrible  tormcnts.t  It  is  an  ccbu 
of  the  tradition  sboiit  the  Irws  of  IWadise  cnsning  upon  a  Iruns^^ressioiv 
prompted  by  the  Evil  Spirit  that  we  find  in  what  U  inconteatably  one 
of  Ibe  oldest  portions  of  the  i^acred  Scriptures  of  Zoroastrianism.}  "  I 
created  the  first  and  the  bc^t  of  dwcUiug-placc*.  I  who  am  Aburaniaula: 
the  Airy  ana- Vied ja  ts  of  excellent  nature.  Hut  nji^ainst  it  Angromaiuyna, 
the  murderer,  created  a  thing  inimical,  the  serpent  ont  of  the  rirrr  and 
the  winter,  tbc  work  of  the  Uucvas."!]  And  it  is  this  scourge,  cvuihxI  by 
the  power  of  tbc  scqicnl,  which  occasions  the  departure  for  ever  from  tbc 
paradisiacal  region. 

liatcr,  Yima  appears  na  no  longer  tlte  lir»t  man,  or  even  tbc  brat 
king.  Tbc  [tcriod  of  a  thousand  years  assigned  to  his  extstonce  in 
EdouU  is  now  diridcd  between  scverul  suocessivc  generationn,  oceu|iying 
tbo  same  space  of  time,  from  the  moment  when  Gayomaritan,  tlie  type  of 
bumauity,    began  to  liod   himself  struggling   agaiiutt   the   bontility   of 

*  "  Vrniliillil,''  ii.  It  u  slio  Klalcd  bow  Vtnu  proMrrsd  tli»  «nns  of  rm-a.  natinala.  aoil 
iiUnta  frnm  thv  I>e]a|[C  tfc*.  too,  "  YmUt,"i  3&-37.  ix.  S-lt,  xv.  lS-17.  "  Buikie- 
beih, "  xvti. 

+  ■■V«*ht."xix.ai  38.     '•  IUiniJoli(*li.' Kxiii.  M»d  swii.     "UAJ-daf."  II*. 

I  "Vclit.-x.T.  40.  i  "Vo.i,lidAd."i.  ft-a.  H  tUmniim. 

*:  It  U  »tlicr  n^ninrknUu  Ihzi  tlie  life  of  .\(lani,  ntiiuli,  >ociinltiigto(>*nc<a*,  u«a  ontot 
Mo  ycui,  ibonlil  •<>  MMrljrif  prcMoh  ttii*  (lurtOiML 


tlw  KyiI  Spirit  np  to  titc  death  of  Viina.  llils  is  ttic  syatcm  adopted  by 
the  Bnndehflah.  Thn  history  of  the  sin  which  miidc  Yinin  lose  hi* 
primal  h.i|t(iiuess,  aud  stihjeetcd  him  to  the  jiowcr  of  the  advoraary,  still 
remains  cgnnccCcd  with  the  Dame  of  that  hero.  Uutthis  traQSgrestion 
is  DO  longer  the  original  sin ;  and  in  onlcr  to  be  n.blc  to  attribute  it  to 
the  aocestora  wheuce  all  hutnauily  springx,  its  story  is  again  told  here 
(subscrviDg  a  douhlc  purpoae)  iu  connection  with  the  first  pair  whose 
eiiitence  nai  completely  terrestrial  and  similar  to  that  of  other  hum:iii 
being* — ^Jlasha  and  MasiiyiVna.  "Man  was;  the  father  of  thn  world 
was.  Heaven  was  destined  to  be  hi»  ou  condition  of  his  being  humble 
in  heart,  and  doiiij^  nitb  tinmllity  the  work  of  tho  lanr,  of  hia  beiog 
pure  iu  thought,  pure  in  word,  pure  in  deed,  and  of  his  never  invoicing 
the  DccTas.  Under  these  eonditions  man  aud  woman  were  lecipro* 
cally  to  make  each  other's  hajipincw.  They  drew  near  and  hceaine 
nan  and  wife.  At  first  they  spoke  thcac  words :  '  It  is  AhiiramaKda 
wIk)  baa  given  the  water,  the  earth,  the  trees,  the  beasts,  and  the  stars, 
tbc  niooa  and  tbc  sun,  and  ull  the  blessings  which  spring  from  a  pure 
root  aud  pure  fruiL'  X^ater,  falsehood  ran  throngli  tlieir  thoughts,  per. 
verted  their  disposition,  nnd  said  to  them:  '  It  is  Angromninyus  who 
has  gircM  the  water,  earth,  trees,  bcajits,  and  all  aborc-namcd  tilings.' 
Thtu,  it  wa!)  that  in  tlie  Wt^inning  Aiigromniiiyus  deceived  them  eou- 
ceming  the  Dfcvas,  aud  to  the.cud  Ihia  erucl  one  has  ou1y  sought  to 
seduce  them.  By  bcliering  Ibis  He,  lioth  became  liltc  nnto  demons, 
and  iheimoidM  will  be  in  Hell  until  the  renewal  of  bodies." 

"  They  ate  during  thirty  days ;  they  clothed  themselves  in  black 
laiincitt.  After  these  thirty  days  they  went  hunting  ;  a  white  goat  pre- 
seated  itself ;  with  their  momhs  they  drew  milk  from  her  udder,  and 

uouriftlied  tliemsclvCH  with  llist  mdk  which  delighted  them 

"The  Dopvawho  told  the  lie,  gntw  more  bold,  and  prcwcntefl  himself  a 

sM^cood  time,  and  brtiuf/ht  litem  fmila  which  tA^n  ale,  and  l/ij  no  doing  of 

^he  /lundred  atlvanlagts  they  enjoi/ed  thtre  remained  to  ihtm  only  one. 
'  After  Ihirlydays  and  thirty  iiighis  a  fat  whito  sheep  appearod;  they 

*:ut  off  his  left  cur.     Instructed  by  the  celestial  Yazata*   they  brought 
ire  from  tlie  tree  Konar,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  wood.      Both  fct 

Hre  to  the  tree;  they  blew  u|>  the  (ii-e  with  thrir  mouths;  they  first  burnt 
he  bnuicUca  of  Ihu  tree  Konar,  next  of  the  diitc-treo.  and  the  myrtle.  .  . . 

IX'iiey  roasted  the  slieep,  dividing  it  into  three  parts.t   .  ■  ■  Having  eate» 

of   the  llwh  of  the  dog  tlicy  eovere<l    themselves   with  tiic  skin  of  that 
nimal.     Then  tliey  gave  thumsehci  up  to  the  chase  aud  made  tbem- 
ivea  ganucDtsot'  tbc  liuir  of  wild  l>casts."t 
Wo  may  here  obMirvc  that  in  Gctic«i«  also,  vegutahlo  food  is  the  only 
C3DC  made  tue  of  by  Ute  first  man  in  hia  atate  of  hiiss  and  purity  ;    the 

«^nly  one  promised  him  by  God.      Animal  food  docs  not  become  lAwful 

"  (inmi. 
i_     +  Intlw  "  Viu.-fi»"(ixiiJ.  «jit  «  Vimiwho  toMjIw"  nsentocnt  wMtinpieMiSaitOKil 
al.     Windavebmnu  hu  rightly  <aiiif«i«l  tliia  wiili  Otaeda  i<.  3. 

J  •■  Bnndeliedi,"  xv. 
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till  alter  tbe  flood.     It  is  »1»o  after  the  l-'all  that  Adam  &ud  Havah  fint 
clotUe  itictDBvlvcs  with  couls  of  skio  mnUe  fur  them  by  Yabrcb  liinudT. 

Ttiu  late  lamented  Ucorgc  Smith  believed  that  amoiigwt  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Chaldean  (if^nesix,  discovered  by  Mm,  one  might  be  inter* 
pretod  aa  relating  to  the  fall  of  the  first  oiuu,  aud  that  it  cODtaiocd  the 
ciir«;  proiiouucod  upon  him  by  the  God  V^a,  after  bis  tratingrt'nsioQ.* 
But  this  wan  an  illusion,  nbicli  a  more  profonnd  study  of  the  cuooifenn 
document  has  dispsUed.  Smith's  translalioa,  which  vas  too  ha»ty, 
immatun;,  uud,  morcoTer,  hirdly  iatelligible,  turna  out  crroni-oiis  from 
be^nning  to  end.  Since  then  Mr.  Oppcrt  hu  ^ven  lu  an  entirely 
diilerent  version  of  the  same  teit.f  tbe  tint  pouoMing  a  really  sdentific 
character,  in  which  the  general  meruiing  beoome*  tolerably  cloar,  though 
there  are  slill  mioy  obscaro  and  Qocurtain  details.  One  thio^  at  leut 
is  nov  quite  established :  the  frAgmnnt  hait  on  kind  of  reference  to 
original  ftin  and  thu  cane  of  mm.  Wc  mattt  therefore  leave  it  entirely 
ouiside  thi:  .ijiliercof  our  present  researches ;  endeavouring,  however,  to 
convey  a  warning  to  snch  ai  may  be  tempted^  in  dependence  oo  the 
celebrated  Aasjrriologist,  to  make  iiic  of  it  iu  a  Commcntaxy  on  tbe 
Uiblc. 

Thill,  then,  we  hav;;  no  formal  and  direct  proof  that  the  tradition  of 
the  original  transgression,  as  told  iu  our  Holy  Scriptures,  formed  part 
of  the  cj'clc  of  the  rcooi'ds  of  Babylou  and  Chaldea,  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  trorld  and  of  man.  Neither  do  ve  find  any  allusion  to 
the  subject  ia  the  fragments  of  Uenmt».  Hut,  despite  this  silence, 
a  similarity  butwccu  Cbaldeaa  aud  Uebrov  troditioas  on  thu  point,  as 
upon  others,  has  ao  great  a  probability  in  its  favour  aa  almost  to  amount 
to  a  certaiitty.  Further  on  ve  shall  return  to  certain  very  valid  proofs 
of  the  esiatcDce  of  myths  relating  to  a  terrestrial  paradise  in  tbe  sacred 
traditions  of  the  ktwcr  basin  of  the  Euphratoa  and  Tigris.  But  it 
bchoTCs  us  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  ou  the  rcpmentationa  of 
tlic  sacred  and  mysterious  plant,  guarded  by  celestial  geuii,  that 
AsNvrian  bas-reliefs  so  oft«a  display.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  text 
haa  been  found  to  elucidate  the  manning  of  the  symbol,  and  wo  have  to 
deplore  a  want,  that  no  doubt  will  cue  of  these  days  be  met  by  the  din* 
covcry  of  new  documents.  But  the  atody  of  these  fignrcd  moDuuects 
alonu  renders  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  high  importantx*  of  this 
repreaentation  of  the  Baored  plant  Whether  it  appear  alone,  or,  as 
sometimes  happenn,  wonthipped  by  royal  Hgares,  ori  as  1  have  jiut  aaid, 
jputrded  by  genii  in  an  attitude  of  atlorntion,  it  is  incontrovertibly  ooA, 
of  the  luftient  of  religious  emblems;  and  what  places  this  character  < 
beyond  doubt  is,  that  wc  often  see  above  the  plaut  the  sym1x)lic 
image  of  the  Supreme  Uoil,  the  winged  disc— surmounted  or  not 
by  %  htiman  bust.     The  oylindera  of  Babylooiaa  or  Aasyriau  work* 

*  "disldssa  ADCwant  of  (loncaif."  n.  B3.     Tlio  arigio*!  text   is  (ivw  is   Pri«ilncb 
I>«liU«c1t'a  «  AMytiaolM  LnMrtuck«,"  SmTeditloii,  p.  91 . 

t  8m  B.  Lcdnia  :  •'BUtairoa'InMl,"  vol.  i.  |i.  4l(.. 
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toanship  presout  ih'it  fiinlttcm  no  lew  frfiqucntly  tliAD  tlic  ba!-ra)ici!i 
of  Aasj-riaa  italucts,  aud  olirayH  udiIlt  ttio  same  conditious,  ami  orideutly 
ftttribiiling  lo  it  an  pqual  importance. 

It  if  rcT^  (liltiiMih  tu  ovoid  compnring  this  mrstcrioua  plant,  in  vbich 
erenrthiDg  poiula  out  a  ivligiuus  svmbol  of  the  first  order,  vitk  tliat 
fiunous  tree  of  life  and  knowledge  wliicli  plays  fo  prominent  n  part  in 
tile  narrnttv«  of  tlic  earliest  trnuii^c«Hioi).  All  parnclitiiaviil  traditions 
make  mention  of  it ;  tlic  trwlitiou  iu  GcDeais,  wliicli  Bometimes  fieeins 
to  admit  of  tfro  irces,  one  of  life  »nA  one  of  knonlcdge,  soinclinieit  of 
one  tree  ouly  cumljining  both  iLhributcs,  and  standing  iu  ttie  niiilst  of 
llie  garden  ;  t)ie  Indian  tradition,  wUicli  xiiptMMes  four  plants  on  the  four 
couuterfurts  of  Mouut  M^ru  ;  iiud,  lastly,  that  of  the  Iranians,  wliicli 
Bomelimes  treats  of  n  single  tree  springiiig  from  the  very  middle  nf  the 
holy  spring  of  water,  Anivi-yiira,  in  Airy  ana- Vaedja,  and  Minictimes  of 
two,  corresponding  exactly  to  tlioac  of  the  Uiblioiil  Kdeii.  This  similarity 
is  so  murh  ttiR  more  natural,  that  ire  find  the  Sahians  or  ilcndaitcs,  an 
almost  pagan  >ect,  dwelling  in  the  enviroQit  of  Bussornh,  who  retain  a 
great  number  of  Babylonian  religious  traditions,  to  ho  also  uonvcrBaut  with 
the  tree  of  life,  which  tlicy  designate  in  their  Scriptures  as  tietarvan,  "  that 
whicl)  ahaclci."  The  inoMt  ancient  name  of  Bnliylon  in  the  idiom  of  the 
Aate-Semilic  population,  Tin-lir'ki,  aigniSoR  "  the  place  of  the  tree  of 
lifo."  Finally,  the  representation  of  the  sacred  plant  which  wc 
BSiimilutc  with  that  of  the  Edcuic  traditions,  appears  as  a  Hymbol  of  life 
eternal  on  tbose  cnt-iuus  aiirooj)b»^!,  in  enaniollcd  elay,  bt^longin^ 
to  the  latest  period  of  Chaldean  civilizatioo,  al'tor  Alexander  the  Oreat, 
vbicb  have  been  discovered  nt  Warkah,  the  ancient  Uriik. 

Tfaa  manner  of  rcpre--<eiitiri|;  this  Niu'rcd  plant  varies  in  Asayrian  baa- 
reliefs  and  exhibits  different  dcjirccs  of  complexity.*  It  is,  howerer, 
invariably  a  plant  of  moderate  sisc,  of  i^ramidal  form,  having  a  straight 
stem  from  which  spring  numerous  braaohe*,  and  a.  duster  of  large 
leaves  at  its  base.  In  one  example  onlyt  is  the  plant  represented 
with  mifficient  acctiracy  to  enable  xa  to  classify  it  as  the  Atclepiaa 
4iCMfa  or  Sarcoatemma  viniMaHa,  the  plant  kuowii  as  the  Soma  to 
the  Aryans  of  India,  the  llaoiua  to  the  Iranians,  the  crushed  branches 
of  which  afford  the  intoxieatiag  liquor  offered  as  n  libation  to  the  gods, 
nnd  identified  with  the  celestial  bcrcrogc  of  life  and  iinmorlolity, 
More  generally,  however,  tlie  plant  has  a  conrentional  and  deourativc 
aspect,  not  ntisvcnng  exactly  to  any  natural  type,  and  it  is  this  purely 
conventional  form  which  the  Persians  have  borrowed  from  Asayro- 
Babylonian  art,  aud  which  reprctient<i  the  Uaoma  on  gems,  cylinders 
or  cones  of  Persian  workmanship   in  the  era  of  the  Achcmcnides.^ 

■•  9«B  lUwIinoo  :  ■•  The  FVo  Great  ^[onirebiei  of  iho  And«iit  WorUl,"*  Sad  edition, 
rot.  11.  p.  7. 

+  BrMt :  "  M«iaunic3itf  of  Sinovtli,"  vp\.  H  p.  150. 

$  Tbu  tnaime  wa«  slao  omplayoil  for  tlie  aima  pOTpoie  in  tlie  time  ul  tiio  .*jamuiilei,  a&d 
we  osa  traoo  Uii>  hialiry  of  tliv  cvrioDi  ricinttuacs  wtatcli  led  to  ita  being  imitated  m  a 
in«d«af  ofB>inoaU6im,' liftving no  farUciiIar  lignidano*,  tint  oDKinj  tho  Arstn,  &iid  neil io 
ediflou  of  tltc  HJxuan  Period. 
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Sucb  an  adoption  of  the  most  usual  slispc  of  tlic  sncrcJ  plniit  of  tlic 
ChaUcaiDB  Dcd  Aurrians  hy  liic  l\;n>iaus,  iit  orttcr  to  reproweDt  tli«ir 
Dim  Haoma — altlion^li  the  rooveatioani  ijure  do  similarity  to  the 
real  plaut — prOTOs  that  tliey  reco^ized  a  certain  analogy  in  the 
oonc4'ption  of  the  two  emblems.  lu  point  of  fact  the  Pofianst  have  sIiovd 
prcat  liiacernment  in  their  borrowing  and  adapting;  and  where  they 
tosk  Clialdec'Assyriaa  art  for  model  and  for  tCArhing,  thry  onir  ailoptn) 
mch  of  those  religious  svriIkiU  common  in  the  huin  of  tlx^  Eupliriitc*  and 
Tigri%  as  mi^ht  be  renders!  ap|tllcablo  to  their  own  peculiar  doctrinca, 
and  even  to  a  very  pure  Mazdcism.  The  adoption  of  the  image  of  the 
dirinc  plant  of  the  Cbaldeo-Awjrinos  in  order  to  reprcwnt  the  Haoma 
is,  therefore,  a  conclusive  Btgo  that  an  asaimiUtiou  of  the  symbuli  !iad 
taken  place,  and  vc  fitid  in  it  a  new  proof  io  support  of  the  close  c»a> 
nccttou  bctvccQ  tlic  plant  guanlciL  by  genii  on  Auyriau  or  JlabrloaiaD 
monuments  and  the  tree  of  life  of  paradiftiacal  tradition.  ludced, 
if  Indians  vary  in  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  my&lerioua  trees 
of  their  enrthly  paradise  of  Menn,  eren  gcneralty  admitting  of  four 
diScrcnt  species,  and  if  the  Bundehc<ih-pehleTi,  in  bestowing  on  the 
tree  of  Airyana-A'iedja  the  name  of  Kkembe,  appears  to  linre  had  in 
Ticw  one  of  the  plants  placed  by  Indians  on  the  counterforts  of  M£rQ — 
f.^.,  the  Panetea  orientalia,  which  in  Sanscrit  in  called  Kadawha;  it  ia 
the  "  white  Ilaoma,"  the  Haoma  type  that  ia  almost  always  found  ia 
the  sacred  bookn  of  Hnzdeanii  springing  from  the  middle  of  the 
fountain  Ardvt-vvkro,  and  distilling  the  beverage  of  immortality.  The 
Aryans  of  India  eonnected  a  similar  idea  with  their  Soma,  for  the 
fennentcti  liquor  that  they  pniduced  by  pounding  ita  braiirhca  ia  a 
taortar,  and  offered  za  a  ilntiou  to  their  gods,  is  named  by  them 
Amrilaot,  "  iimbrmia  draught  that  renders  inimottal."  Ihe  Haoma 
and  ita  sacred  juice  is  also  called  "  that  which  keeps  off  death,"  in  tho 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Varna  of  the  Zoroaatrians.  Ic  is  for  this  reason 
that,  both  with  the  Indians  and  the  Iriiniana,  the  pcrxoniOcation  of  the 
lacrcd  plant  and  its  juice,  the  god  Soma,  or  Haoma,  prototype*  of  the 
Greek  Dionysins,  becomes  a  lunar  divinity,  inasniucU  utt  lie  is  the 
guardian  of  the  ambrocttn  stored  by  the  god*  in  tbc  moon.  And  here  we 
have  another  similarity  forced  upon  us  when  we  stand  before  Assyrian 
bas-relier»,  where  the  sacred  plant  u  gunrdcd  by  winged  genii,  baring 
heiids  of  eagles  or  peripteroun  x-ultures.  These  symbolic  beings  prcacnt, 
indeed,  a  singular  analogy  with  the  Onruda,  or  rattier  the  Garsodas  of 
Indian  Aryans,  genii,  half  men,  half  eagles.  Now,  in  the  Iiulian  tnythi, 
more  p^rticnlarly  in  the  bcautifnl  story  of  the  Asfika-parfa  of  the 
Mal.&bhilrata,  it  is  Garuda  who  rcconquera  the  umbrosia  Amrttam — that 
is,  the  sacr«l  juieo  of  the  Soma,  used  for  libations,  that  bad  been  stolen 
by  demons,  nnd  who  restores  it  to  the  celestial  god,  himnclf  remaining  it« 
guaidian.  Ihe  part  played  by  httii  and  by  the  eaglr.beiulcd  geuii  oT 
Assyrian  monuments,  with  rcganl  to  the  tree  of  life,  i*  consequently  tlie 
some  as  that  which  we  And  in  Genesis  osaigucd  to  Kerubia,  armod  with 
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Baming  vwonls,  who  irrro  plncc<l  hy  Ood  at  tlic  gnte  of  Eden,  nfier  tlie 
cxpulxion  of  the  fintt  humaa  pair,  to  preveal  Uie  eutraiicc  into  Faradiae, 
and  to  guaixl  its  tree  of  tifo. 

Id  one  |xirt  nt  least  of  Cli»](lca  ]>Topcrly  so  c-alledj  to  tlie  loiith  of 
Babylon,  it  appconi  as  thougli  it  were  no  longer  tUc  type  wc  have  just 
been  consii^erinF;  that  was  cntployeil  to  rcprrocnt  the  tree  of  life.  It 
vac  the  p&ini,  tho  tree  thnt  furnished  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  vitb  food,  and  with  fruit  from  which  they  distilled  a 
fermented  and  intniimting  liquor,  a  kind  of  wine  ;  the  tree  to  which 
they  were  wont  to  attriljuUi  in  a  popular  song  nn  luaoy  bcueiit-s  as  there 
arc  days  in  the  year — this  palm  it  was  thr.t  was  there  considered  the 
sacred,  the  paradisiacal  tree.  \Vc  have  the  proof  of  this  in  cylindera 
that  show  us  tbc  jtalui  surmounted  hy  the  cnihleni  of  the  Supreme 
Ood,  and  gaardcd  by  two  eaglc-hcadctl  genii.  Murcorcr,  the  essential 
character  of  the  tree  of  life  lies  in  its  fruits  nlTonling  an  intoxieatiiig 
jaiec,  the  beverage  of  immortality ;  and  accordingly  the  hooks  of  the 
Sabians  or  Mcndattes  associate  it  with  the  tree  Sctarvan,  "  the  perfumei 
Tine,"  Sam  Gufro,  above  which  hovers  "the  Siipronic  Life"  in  the 
Bomo  way  as  doca  the  otuhlcruatic  iuiuge  of  divinity  in  its  hi*;hcat  and 
most  abstract  form  ahore  the  plant  of  life  in  tbe  nionumcntal  rcpreseu- 
tations  of  Habyloo  and  Assyria. 

And,  further,  the  fact  that  in  the  cosmogonic  traditions  of  the  Chaldeans 
atiil  Babylonians  respecting  tbe  tree  of  life  and  paradisiacal  fruit,  ihcro 
vos  ronttLiaed  a  drnmatic  myth,  clowrly  resembhng  la  form  the  Biblical 
narrative  of  the  Temptatidu,  appeara  to  be  as  positively  eatitblished  as 
mar  be  in  tbe  absence  of  written  testa,  by  a  cylinder  of  hard  stouc 
]iri-scrrcd  in  tliv  ]triti;«li  MuiH'um.*  1'herc  we  actually  sec  a  man  and 
woman,  the  former  wearing  on  his  head  the  kind  of  turban  peculiar 
to  Uaby louian8,t  seated  opposite  each  other  oa  cither  side  of  &  tree, 
from  whose  spreading  bniuohes  two  big  fruiij*  liniij; — one  in  front  of 
each  of  the  figures  who  are  strctchiug  out  their  hands  to  gather  It. 
A  serpent  is  rearing  himself  behind  the  woman.  This  rcprcscutaltvc 
might  mttvc  as  n  direct  illustration  of  the  narrative  in  Ocnesin,  nor  as 
M.  Fricdrich  Di^lituch  has  observed,  can  it  lend  itself  to  any  other 
intcrpretaUon. 

yt.  Rcuan  lins  no  hcnitatiuu  in  agreeing  with  ancient  commentators 
in  fiudiug  a  TOtUgc  of  the  same  traditions  among  the  Pheniciaua  in  the 
fragments  of  the  Hook  of  Sanchooiatliou,  translated  into  Urcek  by  Philo 
of  Dyblos.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  there  told,  iu  connection  with  tho 
first  human  pair,  that  Aiou — wliich  seems  a  rendering  of  Uavah — • 
"  ioTcnted  feeding  on  the  fruits  of  the  tree.''  The  learned  academician 
even  think*  be  di-tcovcrs  iu  this  pasaa^'  an  echo  of  some  type 
of     Pheuician    figured   rcprc»entotiou,  retracing   a   scene  such    as  that 

•   lAT>rd:"CnltaiofMittm,"XTi.N»,'«.     O.Saiitfa  ;  "ClialduM  Aetwintof  G«ii«*U." 
b«  (VliAtler  is  «t  Ifatbyl«iLlBk  worknisiishiu  otul  gfvA  snilqaily. 

■f  Tliisb«»il.<ln)«i,frMticnlly  n-pn^sentci  nil  moQunwnts.  ii  siioHcD  oftacliaracttratic  ot 
m  i.lkaldssni  ui  EsekicI  xxin.  la. 
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recorded  iu  Octiesi*,  niitl  viatble  on  llic  Bab^'IoQian  eyllader. 
Ci!rtaii)  it  is  tliat,  at  the  epoch  of  the  great  infliix  ot  OricoUl 
traditions  into  the  classic  world,  wc  sec  a  representation  of  the  kiuil 
Hgurv  uu  sc-vvml  Roinnn  sarcophagi,  where  ii  indicates  posttti-ctjr  tbv 
iubxidui'tiou  of  a  legend  auiilogutis  to  the  narrative  of  Gcneais,  and 
as8ptiatc(l  with  the  nij'th  of  the  formation  of  man  bv  Pronicilieu*. 
One  futuous  «arco|)hiigiu  iu  the  Cnpitol  Muieuni  dUplurs  in  the  ucigb- 
huurhuod  of  the  Titan,  soa  of  Jspctos,  who  is  pcrfurmitig  his  work  m- 
moilcllcr — a  pair — man  and  woman — in  the  nudit;  of  primeval  days, 
atttiidiiig  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  the  diiui'k  gesture  Khowiug  that  ho 
uctuia  to  gather  its  fruit.*  We  moot  with  the  same  group  in  a  bas-relief 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  small  garden  of  the  Villa  Alhani  in  Rome,  onlv 
here  it  is  in  still  cloccr  couforiuity  with  the  Hebrew  tradition,  as  a  huge 
serpeut  ia  coiled  round  the  trunk  of  the  ttec  boiicatli  which  the  two 
mortnls  are  staiKling.  It  is  this  plastic  type  that  waa  imitated  and  re* 
produced  by  the  earliest  Cliristtau  artiata,  when  thejr  attempted  tiie 
representation  of  tltc  fall  of  our  furst  parents,  which  forrnod  ao  favourite 
A  subject  witi)  tbcin,  both  in  sculpture  and  pnintiug. 

On  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Capitol  the  prcaeuce  iu  proximity   uf 
Prometheus  of  one  of  the  Pares  drairiog  the    honiacope  of  tbe   man 
whom  the  Titan  i«  forming,  lends  ua  to  suajwct  in  thcac  aculptarod 
subjects  tbc  influence  uf  the  doctrine  of  those  Chaldean  astroIogisU  who 
liad  spread  thcmselrea,  during  the  later  centuries  before  the  Cbristiaa 
era,  throughout  the  Greco-Koman  world,  and  had  acquired  an  especial 
amouut  of  credit  in  Rome.     Nevertheless,  the  date  uf  these  lost  mona* 
nicuts  Tcudcra  ic  possible  to  look  upon  tbc  tepreaeutatiuu  of  Ibe  first 
|>air    beside  the  tree  of   Paradise,  of  which   they  are   about    to  eat,  u 
directly  Iwrrownl  from  tbc  Old  Testament  itself,  as  well  as  from  tbo 
cosmogony  of  Cbaldca  or  Fbeoieia.     But  the  existence  of  this  tradition 
in   the  cycle  of  the  indigenous  legends  of  the  Canaanites  aecirw  to  mC 
placed  beyond  dotibt  by  a  cnrloua  painted  rase  of  Pheniciau  workman- 
ship of  the  seventh  or  sixth  century  s.c.,  discovered  by  GcuenU   di 
Cesnola,  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  ecpolchres  of  Idalia,  iu  the  lale  o' 
Cypras.t 

There  wc  actually  see  a  leafy  tree,  from  the  branches  of  which  btof 

two  large  clusters  of  fruit,  while  a  great  tcrpcnt  is  advancing  wi<^ 

undulating  movements  towards  tbe  trc«,  and  rearing  itself  ia  seise  boI<^ 

of  the  fruit.  J 

"  ranofka  tnclnm  t«glvp  tothisncniplo  tbonomcsof  PiniMliooaDd  I'yrrliii.  thn  «t>a  li 
FniaeUieu*  ami  clMifbtcr  of  r»t)iiura.  pniifuiitjura  of  a  ixaldiluvUn  husuu  nev  ^V'p  *m  d* 
objtction  to  tliii.  proTJdcil,  however.  tli»t  it  b«  admittM  ttait  tho  monmni'i  -  i^a  la 

traductiun  of  •  ]rjt«ntl  tiniilnr  to  thst  of  Ailaai  and  Ukvah,  Mti«h«d  i  i-e(«M> 

agea  JU  the  probah]*  tbc*lca  of  taob  an  iatroduetion.  i»«  rarnht  be  l«l  i'lii.i^H  <<i  lodui 
in  JUim  Minar,  wben  tbo  [ormatioli  of  m«a  by  IVoB*th«iia  wm,  by  lixud  trkj|>Ur>ii,  amigiMi 
t«  a  pMioi  umMJiatdy  »coM(linA  lb*  dcloge  of  l)ini<i>]iaia,  »a<l  bild  with  dattik 
•iag;itl«rij'  akin  Iu  those  girou  in  thv  Bttl«. 

■t  CetDoU  :  ' '  Cypma  :   iu  Anuent  Cities,  Toniba,  aad  Tcntplr*,**  p.  lA] , 
J  Vr'c  ninrt  limit  uuncUo.  nml  not  b«  oirrinl  away  ioU'  ■  i>iBall. 

Wc  will   n«t,  tlitrrfore.  carry  Umh  anate^et  faTthar.     Utii  >  \..\  in  ^ 

djrcc-thiii  ttiat  diall  lie  tiiicHy  |wintcd  (t.  Itistlifiicult  tunv  iv  IvtWHa 


Now,  wc  are  jostiBed  in  doubting  tliat  in  Clialdca,  and  Btilt  more  in 
Pbruicia,  «  trailitioii  pnmlk'l  to  tlic  Biblical  account  of  tlic  Fall  ever 
aammnl  n  nignilicance  aa  exclnsiveljr  ipiritiiitl  a»  it  docs  ia  Genens,  or 
that  it  coutaiiicd  the  moral  lesson  also  to  be  found  in  tlie  Htory  aa  given 
in  tbc  Zoroastriaa  scriptures.  Tbc  spirit  of  grossly  mateiiulistic  Pan- 
lbei»iD  iu  tbe  rvligioa  of  those  lands  rendered  this  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  irc  may  remark  that  araouK  the  Cbahleans,  nnd  their 
dieciplcs  tbc  A»tyrisns,  ut  all  events  from  s  giren  cpi>cli,  the  notion  of 
the  nature  of  «n  and  thfi  necessity  of  rcpcntanon  vta»  to  be  found  mom 
|ireoisely  formed  thnu  amongst  tbc  majonty  of  nncitmt  propIc«,  and 
conseqacntly  it  is  diElienIt  to  believe  that  the  Ctialdean  pri»tbood  did 
not,  in  their  profound  HpeculBtions  on  religious  philosophy,  sedi  for 
sonjc  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  orifjin  of  evil  and  sin. 

With  the  forejcoin^  reservation,  it  in,  indeed,  probable  that  Iho 
Cbatdcaa  oud  Plicnieian  legend  of  the  fniit  of  the  tree  of  Paradise 
was  nearly  akin  in  spirit  to  the  cycles  of  ancient  mytlia  common  to  idl 
tbe  branches  of  the  Aryan  race.  To  the  stndy  of  these  M.  Adalbert 
Kahn  has  contri1)Uted  a  hook  of  the  highest  interest.*  He  dcaln  vith  snrh 
a»  refer  to  the  invention  of  fire,  and  to  the  hevcra{^e  of  life.  These  ore 
to  be  found  iu  their  most  ancient  form  Id  the  Vcdos,  nud  they  then  [lassod 
DTBT,  more  or  less  modified  by  the  course  of  time,  to  the  Grcekn, 
Bomaus,  filav«,  as  well  as  the  Iranians  and  Indians.  Tbc  fundamental 
conception  of  these  myllis,  wliicb  ai«  only  to  be  found  complete  in  their 
oUcst  forms,  is  of  tbc  UQivcr»c  as  an  immense  tree,  nboie  roots 
embrace  the  earth,  and  wlH»e  branches  form  the  vault  of  he*Ten.t  The 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  fire — indispensable  to  human  existence,  and  the 
material  symbol  of  intelligence;  and  the  leaves  distil  the  Elixir  of 
Life.  Tbc  goda  hod  reserved  to  tbemselvea  tbe  possession  of  fire,  which 
sometimes,  ladocd,  descends  on  earth  in  the  form  of  lightning,  but  which 
men  were  not  thcmneWe*  to  produce,  lie  who — like  tbe  Prometlieua 
of  thctireirks — discorera  llic  raethoii  of  artificially  kiLdling  a  flame,  and 
epmmunicalcs  this  discorcry  to  other  men,  is  impious,  has  stulen  tbc 
fortndden  fruit  from  the  sacred  tree,  is  accursed,  and  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  pursues  him  and  his  race. 


tba  Tne  nf  ParatliM  ot  .Untie  COTOagaiiiM.  ami  lh<i  trci;  of  enTilni  fruit  in  the  guim  <rf 
tlw  l[MMri<l<«,  ^iun]«d  bj- Iha  strpoiit*  wliidi  rigumi  muiiumcutJi  iiivnmbEjr  Kprasent 
ouIhI  k(M*tt  tU  tntmk.  Istbit  rafUiuf  inoonUnCittjl}'  I'lMuicuin  origin,  ncoording  to  whlofa 
llcreuUa  >li>}rii  thugtunlun  nrpenl  snd  bcoiiio  tlitf^lilm  B|ipl«i.na  faiVTfi  the  r<iv«n^_  of 
the  luMitoou*  or  Milar  ifiid   rcooa-iitiiriii;;  theirco  of  liFc  from  ft  dork,   julou^  immI iiiimic»l 

Swtr,  pcmoiiiiiol  hy  the  icrprnt.  wliieh  bad  taltm  iHMMivsiAU  "i  it  in  tbu  woHil'a  iuu\f 
•n.  Ill  the  uiso  iriiy  wv  liint  in  tliu  IiiiUoa  mytb  tbe  goA*  ngainiii^  tUo  Mobrosia  from 
the  Amu'*'  or  ikiO'nn  llut  tiod  stolen  it.  Wo  toay  bIko  obwrvu  thnt  HcrcutM,  tho  am. 
IMtfof  c4  tliv  ilntiio*  vf  tlw  Hca|i<T]'Iu»,  ia  k1«<i  tli*llliontorof  rnunclhaiti,  Uim  wh«  Snt, 
doiatc  Uic  iliviuf  I'roliilntioD,  gsthcrcit  fire,  (he  fruit  of  the  cdcitikl  aa4  owsaio  ttvc 

*  "|HelIcnl>k>ui(t  ilrj  rcii«raim<i  dieGiittvrlmnkit."  Bvrlin,  IBM. 

f  Outit*  iTxitU-aeo  stsong  the  lUbjloDiang  of  tbu  idu  of  the  coBmic  tree,  Wf  C.  W. 
UsnadL  O-srtit  ArtJU«U)jiqiu.  I8;a.|],  138. 

I .  I-.,,  „..,^,.  horrowod  by  t)ic  pbiloiopber  PhereeidM.  of  Sms.  Entm  the  Phmteisn 

IU  So  wimged-uak  (irorrtpn  ip&ti,  orM' whLcLZnuikail  Spresd  s  magni* 

n,.  tli4  ooutoIlAtioiui,  the  oarili  uui  ocoui.     Ilore  wc  mutttcttly  hii-n 

Ibr  cvKiuc  Uoc  'gull. 
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The  analog  bctvrocn  these  myttis  and  tlic  Diblc  narrative  is  strikiu^ 
indeed.   They  arc,  rcnlly,  one   and  the  sjimc  tradition,  onljr   hearing  J{ 
c]iiit(!  difTerent  sense,  aytnboliziiig  nn   inreutiun    of    a  tnateriol   order, 
instcrud  of  dwelling  on  the  ftiudameutal  fact  of  the  mora)  unler,    and 
disfigured  further  l>y  llie  inouvtrous  coiiecptioo,  too   frctjueat  ia  Pagan- 
iim,  of  the  Divinity  as  a  formidable  and  adverse  jKiwcr,  jealous  of  tbu 
liappincss  and  progress  of  man.     'Ilic  spirit  of  error  aiooDg  the  Gentilca 
had  disturted  the   mysterions  symbolic  memory  of  tbc  events  by   which 
the  fate  of  humanity  was  decided.     Tlic  iQa|)ii-cd  auLhor  of  Genesis  tool^ 
it  lip  under  the  fonn  that  it  had  evidently  retained  among  the  Hehrevs,' 
v»  among  (he  other  nations  where  it  had  acquired,  u  material  meaning, 
hut  he  restored  to  it  its  trae  sigiiiHeance,  and  made  it  the  oceasioD  cf 
n  solemn  Ici^son. 

Some  rcmarka  arc  still  needed  rrganling  llie  animal  form  aBsatacd 
by  the  tempter  ia  Bible  story,  that  aerpcnt  who,  as  tigured  monumental 
have  shown  us,  played  the  i^amc  part  in  the  legends  of  Chaldeft  stid 
Fbcniein. 

Tltc  serpent,  or,  more  corrcetly  speaking,  different  Ifiuds  of  serjicnU, 
held  a  very  eonsirlcnibic  place  in  the  Tcligioti«  symbolism  of  the  pcopleaj 
of  antiquity.  These  creatures  (ij;urc  therein  vrilli  most  oppoait 
mcaniDgs,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  criticism  to  group 
together  confusedly,  as  tome  Icnmcd  scholars  were  ones  wont  to  do,  tLc 
coutrsdictorr  notions  linked  in  old  myths  with  different  serpents,  so 
as  to  furnj  out  of  tbcm  one  vimt  Ophiological  systrrD,*  referred  to 
single  aourcc,  and  brought  into  n-Iation  with  the  narratirn  in  (ieneais.^ 
Dut  by  the  side  of  divine  serjicnts,  osentially  Iwnign  iu  charnclur, 
protective,  prophetic,  linked  with  gods  of  health,  life,  and  healing,  wr 
do  find  in  all  mythologies  a  gigantic  serpent,  who  pcrsoDiftcs  a  hostilon 
nnd  nocturnal  power,  a  wicked  principle,  mntcriitl  darkness,  and  mora 
evil. 

Among   the   l^ptiaus  we  meet  with  the  serpent,  Asaap,  who  6ght«j 
against  the  sun  and  moon,  and  whom  Horns  pierces  with  his  wcapop-f 
Among  the  Chaldco>Auyriait8  we  liiid  uiculion  made  of  a  great  wrpcut 
called  the  "  enemy  of  the  gode,"  oi«A-iVa«i.      Wo   need   Dot  introtlacsDj 
here  the  myth  of  tlic  great  cosroogonic  struggle  hetwecii  Tiamat,  tlic 
personification  of  Ctuios,  and  the  god  Masuduk,  related  in  a  iwrtion  of 
the  epic  fragments,  in  cuncifonn  character,  discovered  by  George  Smith. 
Tiamnt  assumes  the  form  of  ii  monster  often  rejMrated  on  monument*, 
but  this  form  is  not  that  of  the  scrpcm.     We  art*  dittiuetly  tabi  that  it 
was  from  Phcuiciau  mythology  that  I'hcrccidea  of  Syros  burruwi-d  bis 
aorouot    of    the    Titan    Ojihioit,    tbc     miui^scrpent     preciptlnteil     inio 
Tartarus,  together  with  liis  companions,  by  the  god,  Krouoa  (Kl),  «1m> 
triumphed    over   liiiu  at  the  beginning  of  things,  a  atoty  strikingly 

•  Mr.  FcmiMMi's  work,  "1VMftsdS«7«:iit  Wiirmlil(i"  (l.nuJoii.  lOHSl,  li  not  <jqit«  fr«%J 
frocn  tbu  d(d«ct,  Uw  IcarDod  outlwT  lutiu^  disj>Uf«d  mora  cnidttiaiiitiMl tagtniiii)-  tkftM 
critical  fanltjr.  I 
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sixuilftr  to  that  of  (be  defeat  of  tlie  "old  serpent,  wlio  is  tlte  »ccus«r 
ami  Satfto,"  rcpalsed  and  imprbioneil  in  the  abyssj  which  atory  does 
not,  indeed,  occur  iu  tlic  Old  Testament,  liut  existed  nmoag  the  oral 
Iruditions  of  the  Hebrews,  and  makes  its  appearance  in  Chaptcrt  xii. 
and  XX.  of  the  Apoe&ty[»c  of  St.  Joha. 

Muddsm  a  the  unly  religion  iu  Tho«c  symbolinm  the  iterpcot  never 
playa  any  but  an  ei'il  purl,  for  even  in  that  of  tUc  Bible  it  sometimes 
wear*  a  Iwuiga  aspect,  ns,  for  instauce,  in  tlio  Btory  of  the  braxcu 
«erpent.  Tbe  reaRoa  ii,  that  in  the  dualistic  conception  of  Zoroastrianiim 
ifae  animal  it3clf  betouj^  to  the  impure  and  fatal  creation  of  the  cril 
principle.  Thus,  it  wna  under  the  fomi  of  a  great  serpent  that  Angro- 
majiiyiis,  nftrr  liariug  tried  to  eornipt  Heaven,  leaped  iipou  the  earth ;  it ' 
was  under  thJa  furm  that  Mithra,  god  of  the  pure  sky,  fought  tiitb 
bitn;  andj  fiDaJly,  it  is  under  this  fortu  tliut  lie  ia  eventually  to  bo  con- 
qtirred  and  chained  for  3000  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  vorld  burned 
up  nith  molten  nictals.^ 

In  these  Zoroaatriaii  recordx,  Angromoiinyus,  under  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  is  the  emblem  of  evil  and  pcraouificatiou   of  the  *ickcd  spirit 
as    definitively    a»  is    the  serpsnt  of  Genrsis,  and   this  in  an  almost 
equally  epihtuul   scute.     In    the    Vedos,  ou    the  contrary,    the   same 
myth  of  the  coafltct  with  the  servient  lias  a   purely  natiunlutic   cha- 
racter, cridcntly   dctcribing  an    atmospheric  phenomeDoa.      The  idea 
most  fircquently  repeated  in  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Aryans  of  India ' 
at  their  primitive  ep<^cli,  !»  tliat  of  the  Mtmgtfle  betwceu  Indra,  the  godf 
of  the  bright  sky  and  the  aztirc,  and  Ahi,   the  serpent,  or  Vritra,  thfti 
pcnonification  of  the  storm>ctoud  that   Ipngthcni  ont  crawling  in   tlie  • 
air.       Indra   overthrow*   Abi,   strikes    him   with    hiit    lightniiiga,    and 
by  tearing  him  asunder  acts  free  the   fcitilieiBg  streams  that    he   con- 
tained.    Never  in  the   Vedas   does   tlie  myth  rise  above  this  purely 
physical    a-aUty,    never  docs  it    pass  fi-om  Ihc  representation  of    the 
warring  atmoaphcrical  elements  to  that   of  the  moral  conSict    between 
good  and  evil,  as  it  does  in  AInxdeism. 

AccorcUug  to  a  certain  school  of  motlem  mythologists,  of  which  M. 
Adalbert  Khan  is  the  most  prominent  representative  in  Ucrmany,  this 
Htorm-myth  is  the  pi\-ot  ou  which  hinges  n  universal  explanation  of  all 
nucicat  religions  whatever.  And  in  particular  the  fmidaaicntul  source, 
origin,  and  true  significance  of  the  traditions  wc  have  been  rcvicwingf 
inetudiug  the  Bibhcnl  aecoimts  of  the  Fall,  ore  nil,  a<'Cording  to  him,  to  ' 
be  looked  for  in  this  natnralistic  fable  (>r  the  Ft>^a«.  No  doubt  l!ie 
ullc^ry  which  served  as  ttartiu^-poiut  to  this  myth  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Hebrews.     Wc  Bad  it  distinctly  expressed  in  a  verse  of  the  Hook 

r  *  "  Baniieimlv"  Eiui.  Thos«rv|Nit'tfqnnt«n1sot1i»tnv(intO  iliflMcat  scwiuUry  ]ienDui> 
■^WifiDa  ii(  tliA  iMI  i<riaeipt«,  dilTtinKit  mylbnlogiaitl  bciB0i«i«sted  hy  Anstomunyiti  t« 
^Ha^  Ike  •raitli,  and  war  with  tti«  gooJ,  aiid  with  tlir  tni«  faibb— «a«li  M    A«tii-IlAhlka 
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of  Job  (chap.  xxvi.  13),  vherc  it  »  txxA  of  God,  "  By  his  Spirit  he  halli 
ganiiiibcd  tbc  hcsrcns;  his  band  hath  formed  the  crooheil  sorpeot." 
Here,  indeed,  hy  tbc  parallelism  of  the  two  dauxcs  of  the  rerwr,  tbc 
former  (IctcrniincR  the  mcuniiig  of  the  ]atter.     But  the  A'cdic  myth  is  only 
one  of  tbc  upplicationoof  a  symbolic  etfltcment,  of  vhtch  the  i>onrcc  does 
not  lie  among  the  AryniiH ;  hut  mmt  be  nought  Diiich  further  bncV  in  tbc  ^ 
primitive  th'>ught  of  bmnanity,  anterior  to  the  ethnical  separation  of  lltoS 
ancestors  of  E^pti&ns,  Semites,  and  Aryans,  of  the  three  ^rftst  raoei 
reprr«cntrd  by  t)ip  three  sons  of  Noab  ;  for  it  is  common  tn  all.     TImj 
pastornl  tribva,  whence  upruug  the  Vcdic  hymns,  only  connected  it  with  an 
idea  esclusivclr  naturalistic,  almost  childish,  and   specially   dntirn    from 
the  phenomena  that  raont  intcrciled  their  siimple  existence,  to  which  all 
advani^cd  civilization,  whether  niatcriu!  or  iutellcclunl,  vras  still  foreign. 
But  amoR^  the  Egyptians  tbc  same  metaphor  appear  with  a  far  more 
general  acd  elevated  gi^jniii canoe.     'Hie  serpent  A«sap  is  no  longer  the 
storra-cloiid  but  the  pL-r»uuiticattiiii  of  darkness,  which  the  sun,  under  tlit 
form  of  Ra  or  Flonia..  cneouutcrfi  during  his  nocturnal  passage  through 
the  lower  heniifiphcrc,  and  bos  to  triumph   over  before   he   appears  in 
the  cast.     Thus,  tlic  [innflict  betireen  llorus  and  Assap  is  daily  rcncirod 
at  the  seventh  hour  of  the  night,  a  little  before  the  rising  of  tbe  snn^ 
and  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead"  shows  that  this  strife  between  light  and  dark- 
nesH  was  talcen  hy  the  E|;yptiaiis  as  the   emblem   of  the  moral    stiife 
between  good  and  evil.     Neither  b  tbe  scr]>CDt  tbc  mere  storm-cloud  in 
those  paradisiac  legends  of  Chaldca  and  Pliosntcia  iu  which  wc  have  Weu 
able  to  discern  a  relation  in  form  to  the  record  in  GcneKis.     Tbe  usp<>cL 
of  the  cloud   leuglhcniug  out    iu  tbc  sky  may,  indeed  (1    could    not 
positively  deny  it  without  more  po&itivc  eertaiiity)  have  furnished    this 
6r«t  |>ertt]  of  the  idea  of  eoiiMtituting  the  serpent   the  riNible  image  of 
the  adrersc  power,  combining  the   intimately  ilssociated  ideas  of  dark- 
ness and  of  cril — a  notion  from  which,  by  a  coufu»ioii  of  tbc  physieaB- 
and  moral  orders,  no  ancient  religion,  not  even  Maxdcism,  was  eiilin;lj — 
able  to  free  itself,  unle*a  it  were  that  of  the  Hebrews.    But  with  all  tin 
highly    eiviliiKd    pcopIp»    whose  tmditions    wc    hare  scrutinized,    tJic 
great    serpent    syrnholizoK    thiit    dark    and    evil    power    in    its   widesC: 
ug;nilieance. 

But  he  this  as  it  may,  my  faith  as  a  Christian  finds  no  difficulty  in 
admitting  that,  in  order  to  relate  the  full  of  the  fii-st  pair,  ihe  inspired 
compiler  of  Genesis  made  use  of  a  narrative  which  had  a^-iumed  an  entirely 
niythicul  character  among  ncigbbouriug  i)eopIcs,  and  that  the  form  of  a 
serpent  assigned  to  the  tempter  may  have  had  fur  startiiig-puint  aw 
Cfl^ntinlly  nnturftlistic  symbol.  Nothing  obliges  us  to  uDderslund  tbc 
third  chapter  of  Genesis  lifrrally.  Without  any  deiMrtnre  from  orlbwioxy 
wo  arc  justilicd  in  looking  upon  it  a>  a  figure  intended  to  convey  a 
fsct  of  a  purely  mural  order.  It  is  not,  therefore,  ibc  form  (it  the 
narrative  that  signiHcs  here,  bnt  rather  tbe  dogma  that  it  expresses,  and 
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this  dogma  of  the  fall  of  the  human  race  through  the  had  use  that  its 
earliest  progenitors  made  of  their  free  wiM,  remains  an  eternal  truth 
which  is  nowhere  else  hronght  out  with  the  same  precision.  It  affords 
the  only  solution  of  the  formidahle  problem  which  constantly  returns  to 
rear  itself  before  the  human  mind,  and  which  no  religious  philosophy 
outside  of  revelation  has  ever  been  able  to  solve. 


POLITICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE  IN, 

GREECE. 


AniBts,  Avguft,  1879. 

IK  duritif;  this   latter  period  of  our  u&tionsl  existence,  which   frara^ 
every  poiut  of  view  presents  one  of  the  most  »erioiis  crises  tii  our 
filHtorr,  all  Europe  finds  itself  agitntod  bj-  eonatant  commotions,  Orecoo> 
which  moi-c  thnn  tiny  other  Europcfin  nation  i*  interested  in  the  Titrious 
events  of  the  Intern  crisia,  is  truly  under  the  power  of  a  national 
paroxyoa).     The  serious  modificationa  which  have  been  accouii>Uabc<I  in 
the  state  of  alTaina    iu    the   East   were   of   a   nature   to   exert    a   great 
iafiuenoe  on  Greece,  tUreateuiag  each  day  to  swallow  up  that  conntry 
ia   the  tempeat.     Doubtless,  it  was  impossible  for  Greece  tu  rctnaiii 
indlffcrcDt  at  a  time  irhvn  nations,  hut  till  lately  nokaoiru,  were  create 
by  enpricc  or  iutcreat,  without  thcmHelveB  having  any  sentiment  of  the 
uatioual  existence,  and  which  now  tlireateii  her  national   and   political 
future    in    the    I^aat.      Th«    armed    protests    of    Crete,   of    Epiroa,  of 
Thcssaly,  and  of  Macedonia,  were  but  the  comniencement  of  a  gCDeral 
participatiuB  of  ^IcUCDtsm  in  the  struggle  bctwcca   the  Slavs  and   (he 
Turks,  and  doubtless  of   a   more   scHuiu   complication   of  the    Kastem 
Question,  to  the  great  dismay  of  European  diplomacy,  which  can  not  or 
will    not   re-establish  the  equilibrium  between   the  diflercnt    national 
elements    which    struggle    ticrcely    with    cnch   other    in    the    Balkan 
Peniiutula.     It    was    only  the  demand    made  ou    CJrcccc    by    united 
European  diplomacy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  iu  the   £a 
that  she  should  remain  neutral,  and   the  pronUKS  made  to  her 
she  should  not  be   forgotten   in    a  Cocgrcas  of  the    Powers   relativD 
the  improvement  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  wbieb 
induced  hor  to  restrain  her  national  aspirations,  and  to  await  that  justit 
from  a  European  Cougrcs;,  which   she   was   on   the   point  of  clatmii 
by  arms.     However,  the  delay  which  hsa  oeeurred  np  to  the   pr 
time  iu  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  delimitation  of  the  IlcUc 
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froiitiera — wUich  is  atill  pcuding  bclwecii  the  Greek   Oovemmcnt  and 

ihc  Sublintc   Porte — is  a  sad  aga  of  the  bliudncAs  of  tlie  TurkUli 

Government,  and  equally  hurtful  to  both  peoples,  paralyiing  their  pro- 

grvsn  Ju   civilixation.     For  if    thia  (iiiCHtioii  were  oucc   HCttlcd,  Ihcy 

would  be  «blc  to  turn  their  attcution  to  another  naartei* — that,  namely, 

nhere  thccommou  iulerc«U  and  daugcn  of  the  two  pco|)lci{  meet.     For 

nol  ouly  the  Sublime  Porte,  but  Europe  also,  should   well  undonitaud 

btliat  a  predoiuioauce  of  the  Hellenic  elcmeut  ia  the  Kost  Las  ia  no- 

'^isc    fur    its  object   to  sati^ry    the    ambitious   tendencies    of   a    race. 

Modern  eiviltafttion  is  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  the  fHrious  waves 

which  thrcftteu  to  carry  away  CTcrj'lhing  iu  tljc  Busaiaii  Kmpirc.    Those 

fuitdomcutal  principles  of  Riusiaa  Society,  those  ideas  (cstraTogant  and 

auti^socia!  in  nil  points  of  vicv)or  aPaiislavUt  CECAariem.and  the  principles 

of  NihilisDi,  and  of  otlier  social  and  religious  ttcots,  so  absurd  uud  so 

contrary  to  hutnau  oature,  between  which  Ibero  is  just  now   raging  a 

comWl  so  koca  aud  so   barbarous,  are   symptoniH   fut*l    to   civillxatioti 

and  to  tJic  peace  of  Knropc,  and  the  forerunners  of  a  cat&strophe  near 

at    band.     SUviam,  -wtiieh  is  oh   aueieut  as   the   Latin  aud  ticrmau 

naltoualiticH,  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  pcrsonilied  any  civilixing 

element  in  European  higtury.     Iti  proper  ehamctcr  is  despotism,  and 

kin  recent  times   it   is  annnihy  in  its  tuwt  iuauspicioua   aud  frightrul 

^spect.      CoiiBe(]ueutty,  Europe  muMt  ojien  hei'  eyes  to  the  danger  which 

liircateoa  her.     A  nationality  vhich,  from  the  very  begioniiig  of  its 

htaiorical  activity,  represents  principles  of  society  and  of  civilization 

in  a  state  of  dccadeuoc — at  a  period  when   it  shoulil   I>c  full  of  youth 

and  of  idvaiity — ought  to  be  seriouitly  studied  by  those  who  direct    the 

destinies  of  the  AVost.     Not  only  U  the  pi-eponderanee  of  PanslnTism  in 

the  t^ast  u  mcuaoe  and  a  danger  for  tlic  futiirc  luid   for  the  rcgcnera* 

tioD  of  ncUcniam,  but  dangers  uud  complieatioits  more   grave    threaten 

idt   Kuropc,  in  conscquonec  of  such    prcpondci-Ancc.     Tlic  Coasack  in 

the  Kust,  at  Constant iuoplc  or  near  it,  sij^itics  nuthiug  else  but  an 

entire  and  imnie^tv  orertuiuiug  of  the  European  equilibiium   and  of 

jonodi'i'u  civilizafion.      A  mnn  who  welt  knew  Uus«ia   and   the   Kussians, 

felie  famous  author  of  the  "  Soirees  de  Saint  Pcterslwurg,"  has   writlcu 

these  words  :— "  "Wc  must  know  how   to  act  bounds  to  Ruaaian  desire, 

for  by  its  nature   it    is   without   liinils."     Deeply   siguificaut   words   of 

Joseph  de  .Matt^tre !     The  history  of  Busstnu  policy  is  a  devcluptnent  of 

Hiia  idea.    The  public  conscience  of  Europe  ought  to  mcilitate  upon  and 

Ecoiisidi-r  ihut  peril   which    the    Jfnrquis   of    Salisbury  exposed   vith   so 

^uch  lucidity  and   precision    iu  that   famous  aud    niemornble  circular 

wldrcssed  to  the  Powers  of  Contiueutal  Kurope— that  circular  which 

|dud  made  us  hope,  but  iu  rain,  for  the  advent  of   a  new  era  iu  the 

uiistory  of    English    diplomacy'    and    in     the  progress  of    international 

morality.      Bui  now  we  must,  alas !  repeat  the  famous  saying  of  M.  dc 

^Beuel:  "There  is  no  longer  any  Kiiropc  I  " 

I     We  hojkcd,  ill  common  with  rhc  whole  of  the   free  ami   enlightened 
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opiuioQ  of  Wcotcra  Km-opc,  itat  thU  circulnr  of  llic  noble  Mut|uU, 
coutainiitg  llie  csnlled  trarlilioaif  of  George  Cannrng  with  rcjpect  to 
the  Hellenic  eausc,  was  alwut  to  iuauguratc  a  Dew  era.  iu  European 
dip!«macf.  M'liat,  then,  woa  the  motive  for  the  auddeu  change  m 
Brititti  (lipLomatic  policy  during  the  llcrliii  Coogreiai'  L'jni  livacoiu- 
fiold,  ou  luH  return  (torn  Borliii,  attempted  to  throvr  a  doubtful  light  ou 
this  mysterious  cliangc  id  the  polirj  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Jamea'st 
wlicu  liu  ttiiinticd  his  sjwch  with  this  vngiic  reHiark,  whioh  ba«  aince 
become  so  cftlcbratcd  among  us  :  "  Greece  has  a  future ;  and  if  I  mi|;ht 
be  permitted  to  oAcr  tier  my  advice,  I  would  say  to  her,  as  to  every 
iudividual  wLo  hn«  a  future,  Lcam  to  rait." 

^Vo  rvfntiti  from  cxaiuiuiiig  here  the  motives  fur  this  ehangc,  bocQUV 
wc  beliere  it  U  very  difficult  to  lift  the  veil  whicb  covers  the  mysteries 
of  the  political  iDCOustaoey  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's;  aud  leaving 
\hf.  solution  of  thiH  enigma  to  time,  that  great  QMipua  of  hislxiry,  ve 
will  here  make  ouly  this  remark,  that  Ku^lisb  diplomacy  has  allowed  a 
favourable  op|)ortuuity  to  c»ca[)c  for  taking  the  iuitiative  iu  all  the 
great  questions  which  couoeni  the  general  interests  of  civllizatiuu,  atxl 
this  notwithstanding  the  hopes  which  LonS  Saliabnry**  circular  for  «u 
instant  eaus»t  us  to  entertain.  However,  the  propitious  moiacut  lias 
not  yet  passed  away.  Prauec,  which  appears  at  this  monicut  to  be 
holding  aloft,  the  standard  of  the  iiolicy  first  enunciated  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Rcn'es  aot  only  the  interests  of  Greece  and  oT 
Kuroiic,  but  also  thosu  of  Knglaod. 

Itewara  of  the  North!  In  th«  tiiumpli  of  the  Panslarist  ide'A. 
there  is  not  onty  the  absorption  of  Hellenism,  there  is  something  of 
still  Qioi-e  general  interest,  which  for  some  time  |)ust  slioiild  liavc 
furnished  Jiiiropean  diplomacy  with  matter  for  rcflectiou,  before  the 
icy  blast  of  the  North,  changing  our  fears  into  realities,  obliges 
diplomacy  to  submit  to  accomplished  facts. 

Europe  to-ilay,  iu  proceeding  with  the  csccutiou  of  a  decision  of  tba 
Congresa,  is  not  only  doing  a  work  of  importance,  but  alw  a  work  nC 
JQStice   in    repairing    the    wrong    which    slie    formcrty   comroitlcd    In. 
narrowing  the  limits  of  the  Orcct  kingdom,  aud  bindcriug  the  physical 
development  of  its   people.       The  political  prophets  of  the  time    when 
this  new  Euixp|icau  State  wa-i  created— Valmerston,  Ijcopold  of  ntlyium, 
Mcttcmich— were    unanimous  iu  pointing  out  bow  doubtftil  was    the 
future  of  thi»  nation,  which  had  not  llie  clcineats  necessary  to  a  n-gular 
life,  and   wbieh,  consetjucntly,  was   incapable  of  fulfilling  this  fxalted 
uiissioa  wbieh  Europe  bad  eoufiiled  to  it  iu  creating  it.     What  was  the 
cause  of  this  niggardliness  of  the  Powers  towards  a  uation  full  of  youth 
and  activity,  at  the  very  moment  of  it«  creation  ?     Mr.  GUdntone  hasa 
already  told  us  in  this  Kevitw.*  ^ 

Greece,  which,  mure  than  all  the  other  Eastern  races,  had  always  the 
prt'tminentv   intellectunlly    and  mondly,  might,  in  concert   with  tlic 
AVcst,  and  making  herself,  so    to  ^icnk,    the  urgtm  of  its  views   iu 
I  •  Sw  CoxTFWtoiuwr  Rtmtw,  Dewiubw.  IIT«.  ■ 
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tlio  Kiut,  become  a  itowcrfiJ  barrii-r  p[g*iust  that  torrent  of  SlavUm 
whivli  for  some  time  [Kiit  has  threatened  to  oTprirhclm  ttic  italkau 
peninsula. 

Ill  tliat  ethnological  )iandoiao&tum,  whicb  is  called  tlie  FeoiDsuIn  of 
the  Balkan*,  of  uhJcli  to  runny  natiuitalitiGs  dispute  tlic  possession^  to 
the  eiioluiiioii  uf  the  only  pi^ssessora  whom  i-ight.t  arc  consecrated  by 
history,  Greece  sccma  to  be  the  only  natioimtity  vrhich,  better  thau  all 
the  wthcr  rtuxt, — mottof  vrhich  Inck  historic  traditions  am\  a  tnie  national 
consciousness, — is  csiiable  of  reaJixing  the  vieirs  of  Europe  for  the  fiil- 
rdoKitt  of  which,  on  the  iuitiativu  uf  Buglaud,  the  European  Congress 
was  convoked  at  Berlin.  It  waa,  doubtless,  these  principles  which  iasgiired 
the  Congrc&s  when,  in  Article  13  of  the  Treaty,  it  ordci-cd  the  annexation 
to  Grccee  of  the  bordering  pnnincca  of  Epirus  and  ThcMaly;  this  was 
a  rvparatiou  uf  the  political  fault  cominittod  at  tbe  time  of  the  creation 
of  the  ttnw  kingdom.  However,  a  ilishouoit  poUoy  on  the  part  of  Turkey 
delays  up  tu  tlm  moment  the  aucumplishment  of  the  Trt-aty  fulfilled  by 
bcr  in  it9  other  Articles.  She  baa  reaped  its  advantages,  but  she  Bcenis  not 
to  wult  to  submit  to  its  sacriliccs.  \Vc  cannot  couccirc  what  benefit  the 
Sublime  Forte  derives  from  thia  vain  delay.  It  ought  to  understand  thnt 
it  will  not  ^in  auytliiug  from  tUia  continual  paroiysoi  with  wbtch  it 
Rnds  itnclf  ittritggUng  siacc  the  last  Kastcro  crisis.  And  we  sec  with 
satisfaction  that  public  opinion  in  Turkey  han  already  acknowledged 
that  au  eulargcment  of  Greece,  ei.'ca  at  the  expense  of  Turkey, 
i*  not  contrary  to  the  iuteresla  of  tbe  two  races,  whose  common 
peril  from  the  Slavs  is  indisputable.  Turkey  must  seek  the  centre  uf 
her  activity  and  power  in  A-sia,  where  Uic  may  play  an  important  part, 
and  not  in  Europe,  where  she  lias  always  remained  a  stranger,  aud  has 
never  snccccded  in  ercatiug  an  indigenous  mid  national  civilization. 
It  will  one  day  deport  from  Eiurope,  this  Mu-saulinan  race,  which  for 
five  ccuturics  has  only  cucampeil  ia  Bnrape,  without  leaving  any 
memorial  of  civiliKntion  or  morality,  except  a  fvw  pages  of  military 
history.  It  can  carry  European  civilization  to  the  nations  of  Asia, 
ioitiatiug  them  into  iti  mysteries,  by  uicaus  uf  a  wiser  gorcmment  nnd 
a  more  enlightened  activity.  This  is  the  true  and  jnat  policy  of  Turkey 
in  the  future.  Ry  the  cession  of  the  provinces  where  tlie  Turkish 
element  is  nil  she  will  gaiu  much  mure  strength  than  by  their  retention, 
which  cannot  be  of  any  profit  to  her. 

Wf  hope  lluit  Tiirkiah  ntatesmoii,  whose  enllghlcument  and  intelligence 
arc  well  known,  will  reeoguiee  the  urgent  necessity  fur  a  sincere  uiidcr- 
ataiidiog  between  the  two  neighbouriug  States  on  the  ba.<iis  of  the 
ccuion  of  the  two  provinces  in  uccorduuce  with  the  Berlin  Treaty; 
tlu5n  perliupB,  later  on,  a  union  may  be  formed  in  order  to  oppose  the 
common  enemy.  The  obsolete  policy  of  non  possumits,  behind  which 
Turkey  )>ersist»  in  sheltering  herself  has  bccu,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  hurlfu]  aud  ftital  to  her. 

The  province  uf  HpiruH,  without  the  town  aud  department  of  Janniua, 
i>    like   a  hods   vithvut  a  hrurd.     The  town  of  Jaunina,  which  lilU 
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«o    glorious    n    page    in  llie  modern  luatory  of  lIcllCDisM,   ho*  Hcca 
ever   noce  its  fouudalion  the  capital    of    ICpirag   in    ercry    paint    of 
vicv.     It   ia  only  the  bad  faith  of  the  TurkUh   Qovemmeot    nbirkfl 
coqM  take  arlrantngc  of  the  inconceivable  patriotism  of  the  AlbauianB-V 
to  create  all  of  a  saddcu    an  AHMtnian  nntiouality.      It  i«  true  that 
there  doeq  exist  au  Albaninn  race,   nii    insignificant    branch    of  that  a 
[wwcrfiil  tree  of  the  Hellenic  familv;  but  ibj*  race  has  never  plnj-ttd  an  V 
important,  independent,  free  part  in  hiBtory.    Onee  only,  in  the  time  of 
Rcanderbeg.  does  Albania  njipcar  to  have  fnlfillcd  a  separate  mission,  in 
fighting  ugaiust  t!ic  Turk"  for  the  liberty    and    independence   of    I»et 
ragged  monntains  ;  but  the  brilliant  atar  of  this  memorable  and  almost 
tiniqne  epoch  in  the  poor  history  of  Albania,  the  famous  hero  of  Croia,  M 
according  to  recent  researches  into  this  partof  tbcbiaturj'  of  the  MfddhtH 
Ages,  wax  not  of  Albanian  origin.      In  tbo«c  long  eoiubata  for  Hdlenic 
liberty    and  iiidopcndpiicp,  when  the  Albanian  race    fonglit    with    the 
klcphls  and   armato/es  of    the  national  regeneration,    it  was  not  an 
Albanian  idea  which  inspired  those  brave  rhnoipious  of  our  independence : 
it  wa*  the  Oreclc  standard,  it  was  the  sabanwn  of  Constantine,  under 
the  .ihadow  of  which  the  tyrant  was  combated  by  the  Oreck  patriots, 
and  by  those  n-bo,  in  this  time  of  sophism  and  paradoxes,  plume  them- 
ucIvl'S  upon  Albanian  nationality,  in  clrtiming  with  ineompnrnblr-  na7r-elf, 
in  doriimenta  and  manifesUxa  in  which  historical  traditions  are  di«. 
fl^ircd,  the  independence  and  liberty  of  a  nation  which  never  cxinted 
in  history.      These  moimtainccrij  these  intrepid  eomWtants  in   a  holy 
cause,  remained,  during  all  that  revolutionary  epoch  of  Oiwcee,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Hellenic  idea,  which  w«»  doubtless  their  naliOHal  idea.    Tliii 
idea  impresses  its  peculiar  Atanip  on  the  life  of  the  nation,  in  its  materia), 
moral,  and  intellectual   cxisteucc  ;  but  such  Ha*  never  cxiHted  in  Ibf 
Albanian   race.     Unity  of  history,  of  langnage,  of  religion,  all    that 
constitutes    the    essence  of  nutiouality,    is  altogether  wanting   in    the 
Albanian:*.      This  is   uot  the  time  to  discuss  all  the  obsolete  and  para- 
doxical  tilings   which   have  lately  been  said   nlnnt  the  Albsniutis  hy 
nnthropalogista,    ethnologists,    &c.  &c.     We    do    uot   wish,  either,   t(^ 
prouowuctr  against  them  the  dcatb-scntencc  of  the  celebrated  geographer"^ 
Kiepcrt,  who  wrote  wmc  time  ngo  in  the  Xationat  ZrUnng  of  Berlin,,.-- 
"  Wc  think  the  total  dissohition  of  this  part  of  an  important  and  rcrj' — " 
aueient  nation,  which  slwaya  retrogrades"  to  be  very  probable,  and  Uitcfnl 
for  European  interests.  Doubtless,  the  Albanians  have  a  right  of  historical 
existence ;  but  that  history  in  vrhich  is  alwavs  represented  more  or  Ics( 
the  famous  scientific  conception  of  tbc  great  naturalist  of  modem  time*, 
the  ttrn^glt  for  existence,  ia  favourable  only  for  those  who  know  how 
to  work  and  straggle  gucccs«fnlly  in  the  arena  of  civilixntion.     Up  to 
this  moment,  this  race  has  been  entirely  unknown  in  bifllory.  A  learned 
German   nntnralistj  Haeckel,  has  found  in  this  region  of  Kaatcm  ICar»ipe 
the  rudiments  of  a  savage  life  exactly  resembling  a*  to  muiincn    the 
state  of  pre-bistorie  times,  especially  in  Upper  Albania,  where  Urn  race 
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bu  a  nnmmcal  tttd  national  prcpoadoraucc.  The  Albftnihn  nationality, 
then,  about  vliich  iti)  soi'ditnn(  rcprocDtatircs  have  made  so  much 
noise,  liaa  no  real  cxistcucc,  u-ud  it  ut  thia  day  Ijat  a  uutioual  Utopia,  a 
/^rro  inco^ni/a,  c-iistiiig  only  in  tlie  ardent  imagiimtioa  of  certain  high 
fiiuctiouaries  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  certain  religious  tanatics  of 
Mu^idmuit  Albania.  As  fur  the  iKJu-Miissultnaiii!,  they  still  reniaiu 
sujj^urtcrs  and  frionds  of  the  Hellenic  idea  and  of  the  Greekaj  with  whom 
they  have  always  mode  commOD  caino,  and  baw  played  n  glorious  part 
in  our  hiaton*  by  thnr  courage  and  patnoti^tm.  Let  the  Albnuiaus 
sfaoiT  by  their  European  culture  ihst  there  are  aiming  them  the  clcmeats 
of  a  compact  race  which  has  the  roll  eoii»cioiune«a  of  it«  indiriduality; 
and,  what  is  more  important,  let  them  abstaiu  fi-om  declaring  to-day 
l^aiiMt  HeUeuum,  by  bccomiitg  the  iiutrumcuts  of  treacherous  move* 
incuts  whose  BoIc  aim  is  their  abwrption.  Tlic  object  of  the  llelloiiie 
idea  i)  not  the  absorption  of  the  races  with  which  it  is  called  to  live ;  it 
is  neither  fusion  nor  conquest,  as  han  been  more  thaa  once  proved  ia 
hifltoty.  Tfc  is  only  lu  the  Greeks  that  the  Alhaniiois  will  find  tbcir 
natural  friends  and  allies ;  it  is  only  with  them  that  they  will  not  lose 
their  iiBttonal  iudiriduality,  because  they  are  their  brothers,  retarded  in 
the  history  of  hitniaiiity  aud  of  civilisation. 

But  if  the  idea,  of  an  independent  aud  [lecuHar  Alba.niau  race  and 
nationality  is  shown  to  be  fulsc  by  cthuolugieul  i-esearch  and  by 
historical  documents,  it  is  n  still  greater  error  and  a  ridiculous  prvteusion 
to  say  that  the  town  of  Jaunina  is  the  centre  and  the  capital  of  ihc 
Albsaian  idea  aud  nationality.  This  argument,  which  for  some  time 
put  has  been  going  the  round  of  Europe,  ai)d  vhicb  hat  found 
supporters  in  Italj-, — in  the  ItalLin  Govcrnmeat  utiforluiiately, — ^is 
truly  pitiable,  and  unworthy  of  being  acrioudy  debated,  in  the  rjeir  of 
those  who  arc  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  modern  Greece. 
Bat  since,  in  these  times  of  vain  questions  and  useless  and  sopbiittieal 
debates  about  the  i»coplcs  of  the  iiast,  much  hn»  been  written  aud 
argiied  ou  this  question  in  the  European  press,  wc  think  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  girc  some  inforeaaliou  on  the  {lolitical  and  iutullcctuul 
xtate  of  JanuiuK,  its  populatiou,  nnd  the  historical  and  moral  traditions 
of  the  towu,  which  wat  fonnerly,  prim-  to  the  creation  of  the  new  king- 
dom, the  intellectual  capital  of  Helleniitm. 

Januinn  Is,  of  all  the  districts  of  Epiros,  that  in  which  the  Oreek 
population  is  the  mo«t  numerous  and  the  most  compact.  Out  of 
lOO.tKX)  inhabitants  of  this  district,  there  arc  only  oOOO  Mussulmans ; 
wnd  those  also  arc  of  Greek  origin,  because  they  all  speak  Greek,  And 
Sn  Turkey  in  Europe,  Jaunina  is  the  most  Hellenic  village,  iti  which 
^herc  is  cot  uno  inhabitant  who  does  not  speak  the  laugimgc  of  the 
<»uutr.r.  It  is,  perhaps,  nn  historic  curiosity,  but  still  it  is  a  fact 
"which  hu  already  been  proved,  that  the  Sublime  Porte  has  no  right  of 
oonijural  over  this  town,  because  Janninn  ha*  not  been  conquered  by 
the  Turks,  but  has  only  recognized  the  Turkisli  rule  by  a  treaty  which 
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gnarniitppi)  lu  it  all  tlic  riglilfi   of  scir-govcrumciit — rights   nbicli    irert'' 
aflrrwanls  IramjOcd  natter  fuot  in   conscqiiCDCC   of  a  ruing  in  tbc  un- 
fortiiti&lc    (uuii.      Ill    ttie  svventeeiitb    rentury,  «t    die    very  dawu  cf 
the  lIcUcDic   rcrivfi],    Junuina    Mas    ulreatly  »  wulro  of    li^lU    ulituli 
illumiiicd  the  tluik  sky  of    HdlciiUiu;  fur  n  luug  ttnac  this    part  of 
Ejiinu  wna  (Le  iiiotlKT-t-ouulry  of  tlie  (jreatcat  ji:itriut«,  and    the  moit 
t-iinicj-t  i)rot»g»toi'8  of  uulional  education.      Atliciis  was  hut  a  vill*ge, 
koonu  nuly  through   hbtory.   wbea   this  tovn  w(u  alrciulj  the  central 
lK>iut  of  (bv  iiutioua)   LXnisciutisncM ;    the  cajjital   of  tlic    learning   of 
tbc  iti'^rsed  uation,  wLicli  was  without  a  political  oOtciAl  ctiutre.      In 
the   rijDoUN  ftt'hool  of  tliis   tovo,  afterwards  called    Zhuri^iata  2:xoXii 
(Tbc  School  of  iCofiaiiis),  illustriuus  profcaaors  uuglit  Greek  literature : 
KaA,  acconliiig  lo  the  te^ti(nony  of  maay    trat-cUcrs,  Juiaiua  was   th^ 
town  whose  iuliabituits  epofce  the  iWHt  rorrcct  Greek.     Our  national 
bistciriaii,    M.    rapjiari^jiDutos,    speaks    thus    uf    it     iu    his    FrcocH , 
work,  already    well    kuowo    aod    estectueJ     in    Europe*  :— "Jauniaa 
esperially  became  a  tmc  uurs^ry  of  tcaebcra,  who  in  tketr   tnra   vrtn 
plaofd  KUCccNsiri'ly  at  tfar  head  uf  other  sdtoob   tD    Peloponncsa',  ja 
coiitiuvHtal  lirtxcc^in  llicaaaly,  in  Macedonia,  at  CbtODr  at   Snnnta,  at 
Crdunn.  at  rouatatttinoplc,  at  Jamy,  at  Bucharest."       The  iulelk<Ctaal 
wperiority  uf  thit  tovn  lasted  aatil  the  death  of  ^Ui  Pa«hi  aii.l  ttij 
creatioa    of  the   uev    kiitsdoai,    when    the  centre  of  the   tnorsU  and' 
^itical  activity  and  work  of  the  oatioa  was  tran^cm^l  to  Atheti>,  the 
town  which,  tmoi  its  fraod  tnditioos,  wis  wortliy  to  beoome  oocc  more 
tbc  ia|>tlal  of  the  grtat    Hellenic  idea.     But  the  school  of   JanuiMt' 
stilt  rcBui&B  oa«  of  the   ntost  renowsed  aod  the   tDO*t  turfol  oeutm 
for  the  pR^Mgatiou  of  the  tearaiBg  aad  hteratorv  of  Ottoman  Grveee.; 
At  thi»  day,  for  the  fcnigacr  who  rints  the  ea{utal  of  the  kiiigikun  oTl 
the  lleUenn,  the  fir%t  spectacle  whifji  will  atuact  his  aUcatioa  wiU  he 
that    majntie   m«  d  natiaiad  ntoaaaeBts,  worthy  to  ha  caupiieij 
«ith  the  most  toxivMid  moonsMgiu  of  the  Earopeao  cities  :  the«!  antl 
the  Vuicntty,  the  Acadcoety,  the  Polrtcch&ic  Scb^wl,  the  Arukiuii,  the 
SwainMy  of  Ritan,  &&,  all  clotjucat  witaewes  of  the    pdriotisa 
adf-aanifice  of  the  Batim.     \\  ho   arv  the   foondm  of  thne   tnoem* 
■»et)U>       By    «bat    oaraas   have   thcae    bcUfiant  oniaiDcati    of    the 
Hcttenie     nrmal     heva    eoiiatr»c*ei  ?       The    {^triter    \axt    at    theie; 
■HMlWs  immhn  m  Kpintes.  sativea  of  Jauuia  itadf.  that  towa 
which  gac  ut  the  moM  iUasUians  ioraafi  of  rrjcncratcd  Greece  s{ 
with  w  mnch  afpufnateiMM  when  he  ccfed  ita  Khool    ta   i 
tinrr  ahieh  has  gttcm  rar  to  vtcibI  Nifi.  which  ia  their  tarn  hml 
w««s«d  and  fcrtililKj  aU  the  other  towns  ot  Gireec.  biU  whk^  to-dn-, 
eMlwj  fee  aB  icano    aadi  to  hiaaocic   trmihr  a  npanentcd 

4iial,aaila^fo  thtsattaage  idee  sappoilen  whA  wiltiB 
the  agiat  fd  puptbtaooa  t»  |nlitical  atcirsSs  aad  aeceMita 
a  )«d  k*  cla{wal  i^  id  the  mnl  coaflHigB  of  vm  tincK  aad 
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bad  faith   vlik-h  iluiniiuitcs  orcr  tlic  political    ami    itttcniiitiuual 
>n<;c|itioiM  of  some  Govi-rHinents. 

Tile  political  life  of  Ureccc  ba<i,  doubtless,  i>rou  very  sloi-iny  of  late 
years.  Ttic  state  of  confii>iui)  ami  uiicasiuots  which  tbllowcd  tbe  cx- 
|(ul)iioii  i>r  King  Otbu,  and,  later,  the  uurortuiiiitc  issue  of  tlic  C'relau 
Titiiiigr  acted  to  sonic  extent  ai  a  drag  on  tItC  peaceful  pro^rcsa  of  tbc 
new  kingdoiu.  Lleriile:^  this,  tlic  adoption  of  a  political  Coatstitutiuii 
dissimilar  aud  ctitirclv  slrnugc  to  our  customs  and  political  and  svcia) 
habits,  the  iutroductioii  of  what  ia  called  in  political  language  the  Cou- 
atitutioual  rvj/iiae,  Iransplautcd  from  tbc  clomly  icgioii  of  Kuylauil 
to  the  suQD}'  i-Iiiuatc  of  (ircccc,  lins  not  proved  tlio  political  paiia'.-ca 
ivhicli  had  been  lKi|)ed  fur  by  the  ciithusiaNUi  of  ibc  polilical 
ideologist!*  of  our  tiuics.  Alrculy,  aud  c^pcciully  duriug  tbu  luat 
lifteca  ycan>,  tlic  iolcllcctiial  life  of  a  young  uatiou  full  of  hcaltU 
and  vigour  bus  been  u-ju'lcd  foolishly  in  a  biuren  struggle  abuut 
political  formatitiea,  while  other  questions,  more  serious  aud  more 
vital  to  the  natKPnal  development,  have  been  neglected.  No  doubt  wc 
may  i*oiiw>Ie  ounseUcs  with  tbe  tbou;;ht  tbat  we  arc  ucitbcr  the  Hrst 
aor  the  last  for  whom  the  fruit  of  the  pslitical  wisdom  of  old  Albiou 
liax  proved  so  bitter  and  so  indigestible,  aud  that  other  iiutioua 
of  the  Coutiucut,  more  advanced  than  oui'acIvcs  iu  civilization,  have 
committed  the  same  fault  of  not  taking  into  account  thut  the 
Ooveniiucut  of  a  ualioii  ii  not  n  mcrv  quvatiun  of  forms,  but  .that 
it  ought  to  be  the  expression  of  it&  moral  aud  social  life,  that  it  ought 
to  represent  its  hinloricul  truditiuus  and  politicnl  aspirutioiui.  I^ike 
most  of  tike  Continental  nations,  wc  al*o  have  tlie  external  forms  of 
the  Kogligh  Coustitutioii,  without  haviug  its  iutcrual  essence,  nliirh 
couslitutcs  the  real  value  of  its  political  iustitutioua, — vix.,  Self- 
government.  It  is  true  that  the  political  wisdom  of  nations  docs  not 
improi'ific  itself,  nor  reveal  itself  all  at  once  iu  ita  fulucss,  as  Miuciva 
of  old  sprung  from  the  bead  uf  Jupiter,  clad  iu  complete  armour,  hut 
that  it  develops  iuelf  during  their  historic  [irogresa  uiuidst  vicisaitudc, 
and  by  luniiuff  to  profit  the  lessoua  of  triul  aud  expcricucc.  It  istliis 
that  gives  u^  the  hope  that  in  future  our  nation,  ciilightcucd  by  tbc 
pAiuful  events  uf  which  we  arc  now  reaping  llic  sod  fruit.*,  will 
become  more  e!ear*biyhted,  especially  after  the  anuesatiou  of  the  new 
Helleoic  provinces,  wheu  the  need  will  be  the  more  felt  for  a  revision  uf 
uur  political  system,  and  the  rccoustruclion  of  our  new  ixjlilical  edifice 
on  a  hnsls  mure  i-eul,  more  solid,  more  durable,  and  more  in  conformity 
with  our  Jiatioual  character,  with  our  needs,  and  with  coQteinpitrary 
■apiratious.  Our  political  life,  especially  during  ita  hitter  years,  iuatcud 
adding  a  page  to  our  conteuiporary  history,  hat,  on  tbc  coutrary^ 
umcd  aud  wasted  fooUsblr  mauy  of  our  iDtctlcctual  faculties  uhicli 
might  have  been  more  usefully  emiiloycd.  At  tbc  moment  wlieo  vaguo 
queatiom), «i bich were  useb-«.i  tooiiiiiittijnul  and politii.'aldevc1opmcnt, were 
Im>d£  gravely  debated  in  tbe  Parliament  of  Albcut,  (ircccc  might,  with  a 
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more  perfect  political  Coortitution  and  militaiy  organizatioa,  hnvf  atown 
licTscir  fully  ID  a  posilion  to  faoo  tlie  storm  whicb  »tiU  ogiUlt«  ilic 
J}alkau  pcniusula ;  might  h»re  shown  herself  to  be  a  feapcctablc  Power, 
eajinble  of  mOMurlng  her  strength  with  her  euemics.  ITic  East  wwin 
flitncs,  the  popnlstions  of  the  BRlkwB  m  full  revolt,  only  thu  Govcra- 
meat  of  Atliciis  hiul  no  definite  policy.  Whilst  ihc  Greeks  of  Ttirkty 
were  waiting  impaticiuly,  wid  turning  their  eyw  to  the  Cftbinut  of 
Athena,  this  latter,  oudcr  the  prcsideucy  of  M.  Coumonndouros, 
remaiDed  innctirc  and  irresolute.  \Vhen  the  danger  b<><^aiuc  more 
tcrioos,  and  all  parties,  under  the  impulse  of  an  obsolete  illa«iou,  IimI 
nuitwl  tliemsckes  io  order  to  form  that  conimuu.  Oorcrnment  whieh  oiir 
press  has  called  the  (Kcumcaiail  (Jovcmnjent,  thea  wm  eccu  in  all  it» 
obviouancsa  the  political  incafincitj-  of  those  parties  vrlio  for  fifteen 
years  post  hod  governed  Greece,  without  doing  soythiiig,  and  without 
thinking  of  tlie  important  and  scrioua  position  which  Greece  mii^ht 
have  occupied  in  the  Eiuft.  Thiit  coalition  ministry,  without  principles 
and  without  political  aim,  waa  driTen  from  office,  after  a  period  of 
internal  languor,  in  order  to  gire  plaee  to  M.  Coumoundouros,  the  skU- 
ful  pcr|dcxer  of  our  policy,  worthy  to  be  compared  in  more  than  one 
respect  with  Waipole,  whose  memory,  doubtless,  doc*  not  oecupy  an 
iUuatrioQs  and  honourable  page  in  English  political  history.  It  is  thi» 
•amc  uncertainty  and  confusion  which  reigns  to  this  day  in  the  thoujhu 
and  in  all  tlie  actions  of  the  QoTcmment,  which  uiMlcr  a  wiser  and 
more  politic  direetion  might  and  ought  to  say  the  last  word  in  those 
negotiations,  which  alrc^y  have  been  going  on  for  a  year  between  the 
Cabinets  of  Europe,  on  the  subject  of  tbv  new  frontiers  of  Greece. 

But   if  our  politieal    life  cannot    call   forth    the    admiration    and 
enthusiasm,  nor  win  the  applause  of  an  impartial  judge,  the  individDud 
and  social   progress  of  the  nation,  on  the  contrnry,   in  many  points  dfl 
Tiew,  compensates  us  to  some  extent  for  oar  political  iucxpcrienec  uniH 
incapacity  in  these  latter  times.     If  the  Hellenic  State,  wearing  a  driMM 
which   is    burdensome  and   strange   to   its  coatomn   mid  its   free   indi-fl 
liduality,  cannot  advance  as  it  sliould  do,  on  the  other  hand  *oei(s^r1 
hnn  in  other  respects  made  immense  progress.     The  impulse  which  has 
been  given  to  the  active  mind  of  the  nation  of  late  years  i»  in  c»-crya 
way  remarkable,      la  its  jtoeinl  development  Oi-cece  docs  not  encuuutcfl 
any  obsUcle  which  hinders  the  march  of  its  riviliiBtion.     Tho  ancient 
claM-divislons  of  Europe,   which  arc  now   exciling    terrible    paasionM 
that  threaten    the   overthrow   of  the  social  edifice,  liare  iiu  cause  off 
existence  under  tlic  calm  and  happy  sky  of  regenerate  Greece^     Hie 
aocial  work  of  the  prog;rc83  and   development   of  the   national   furrRaJ 
goes   on    heir  without  obstacles,  in  a  perfect  accord    of  all  clasics  '"f" 
society.  We  have  not  here  classes  having  opposite  oxpirationx,  suspected 
ooc  by  the  other,  and  ready  to  engage  in  a  deadly  trtniggle.     >Ve  nmly  J 
want  political  wudoio,  and  thcu  Qteecc,  which  Iiaa  not  to-day  toupiatofl 
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faulu,  because  she    biu  already   expiatcil  many  of  ttiom,  vrill  he 
abia   of  hccomiii(;   a   jiolitical   society    worthy    of    the    iiiitcto«iith 
oentory. 

A^c  rrcommcnil  to  the  readers  of  thb  Kevikw  two  irorkH  recently 
jmblbihcd  !i)  French,  in  which  tJtey  will  he  able  to  study  the  progress 
of  (irecce  since  its  wgoiicrstioa.  These  are — "  La  Orece  tclla  qu'elle 
est,"  by  M.  Moraitinis;  and  "  I»b  Or&cc  \  I'Expoaition  univcrscllc  de 
Pkri*  CO  1 87B,"  hy  M.  Mamwlw,  director  of  the  Office  of  Sl»ti>!.tic8,  in 
wbieh  may  be  found  a  record  of  the  social  and  intellectual  work  which 
in  tbp  space  of  fifty  years  XiSA  transformed  Greece,  by  changing  the  uu- 
cultimtc^l  desert  of  foitocr  times  iuto  a  prosperous  and  rigorous  society. 
The  ai>olo^-  of  [QUch-miannderBtood  and  much-decried  lleltenlatn  is 
mado  hy  the  elo<iuciice  of  the  figures  in  this  liistor)',  wbicli  is  symlwlical 
of  ita  spirit.  The  regcucrnte  country,  by  comparison  with  the  other 
ptoriuceM  whi(rh  have  remikined  under  the  yoke  of  Turkey,  witncascs  to 
tbc  work  which  bu  been  accomplished,  aud  which  bas  trnitsformed  the 
aspect  nf  Greece,  thanks  to  it!S  iiatinnal  and  iwHtical  ciifranehi»cnient. 

Fldy  years  ago  Oneece  emerged  from  a  cata.<ttrophe :  she  had  beoo 
deprived  of  c^crytbing  and  devastated  by  a  long  and  desperate  war ; 
she  was  wilhoiit  resources,  without  apiculture,  witliout  commerce,  with- 
out manufitctures,  without  the  least  «oclal  or  political  organizatiou ; 
every tbitig  had  perished  dun'og  bcr  long  stnigglc  for  indcpcndeuce,  cs- 
eept  her  genius  and  her  faith  in  tbc  fitttu'C.  Thi«  faith  hns  already 
wrought  marvels.  Agriculture,  which  is  par  excellence  the  basis  of  the 
prosperity  of  nntiont*,  has  made  considerable  progress;  its  dcrclopineTit 
goes  on  day  by  day  m  geometrical  progressioD.  Thus,  in  tbc  space 
irf  tbc  last  fifteen  ycnm  there  hare  been  taken  into  cultivation 
uearly  5,000,000  acres.  The  number  of  inlmhitaots  engaged  in  tbc 
cultivation  of  tlie  soil,  including  the  shepherds,  is,  according  to  the 
Demus  of  1870,  502,I}59  ont  of  the  901,387  inhabitants  (among  the 
l,457.80t  inhabitants  of  the  kingdooi)  whose  employment  could  be  stated. 
Of  ihi*  uuiiiljer  218,027  are  agricultarists,  properly  ao  callcrl.  This 
is  the  chief  industry  of  the  country.  Like  agrioidtiire,  manufaelurcJi 
have  also  made  coneidcrublc  progress  of  late.  Wc  extract  from  M. 
Maosolas*  boob  tbe  iutere»tiiig  da'^rlption  which  be  gives  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  ruouufacturing  industry  in  Greece  :■ — 

"Any  one  returning  to  Athens  after  an  absence  of  finccu  years 
would  ccrlaiuly  be  !>urpriRed  to  see,  on  lauding  at  tbc  Pineua,  lall 
cbiuneys  by  the  <iidfl  of  the  railway  station,  and  tbe  vast  district  of 
induiilri»l  p^tnblishnients  which  bus  been  formed,  where  a  few  yean  ago 
one  did  uot  sec  a  single  cottage,  a  tree,  or  a  blade  of  grass. 

*'  Wbcu  we  coDsider  that  all  thcsb  ntannfncturing  establishments 
which  one  acea  in  Greece  are  the  wor):  of  a  few  ycur«,  wc  shall  learn 
with  interest  what  itrogrcss  has  been  made  iu  so  abort  a  space  of  time, 
and  so  much  the  more  so  ptncc  all  tbis  is  duo  to  iudivtdual  enterprise, 
to  tbe  associatioQ  of  cspital,  and  to  competition,  that  utiiversal  conditiou 
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of  the  pTvgrcM  ofuatioDs  as  of  indiriduaU.  TUc  \-anaiu  inaiitifaotdries 
in  which  Btcom-[iowcr  is  emplayctl,  (liKlributcd  •iiiong  lite  difTtfrent 
towm  ill  the  kiii^doni,  have  bceu  fuundud  since  18G3 ;  tlit-ir  ulcnlilc 
value  is  over  fel.OOO.OOO  sterling.  They  speud  £1,600,000  in  raw 
matcml,  about  £IW)jO0O  in  furl,  Rud  turn  out  products  of  the  value 
of  nearly  £2,000,000.  Seven  thousand  three  luindrpd  aud  forty- 
twu  upcrativta,  male  and  female,  are  employed  iu  tliew  catahlish- 
mCTits,  wliicb,  under  the  im put w  of  the  nntionul  industry-,  »rctnit1tip1ytDg 
mid  developing  ttiemMlvca  daily  with  coiiaidcmldy  rapidity.  Agaia,  it 
i<i  a  (Irct'k,  an  Kptrolc,  Kvang;eli  Lapps,  nt  whose  cost  have  been 
instituted,  under  the  name  of  'OXv^irio,  cshibitiona  of  agricnlture, 
and  ninnufuchires  every  fottp  years,  in  whieh,  rorifDmiably  with  the 
fundamental  tttfitutes,  all  the  products  of  Hellenic  indintry  are  to  he 
repraented,  and  particidarly  ibi  raannfactitrca,  ita  agriculture,  aail 
cnttle-hrrcdiug.  A  miigiiific*'nt  palace,  erectwl  exprcusly  for  it  at  the  eo«t 
nf  the  generous  fouudors,  is  destiued  to  receive,  when  lini!ihe>(l,  the  fonrlb 
exhibition  of  the  'OXiV"o" 

III  rommon  with  a^^ric ill t lire  luid  manafncturci,  trade  is  likcwiK 
making  considerable  progre**.  It  is  to  the  commercial  jpirit  of 
the  Greeks,  of  whicli  trace*  are  everywhere  seen,  that  wc  owe  the 
considerable  vxtenKion  which  commerce  has  undergone  in  (Jreeoe 
Kinctr  her  national  regeneration.  Her  general  trade  shows  the 
following  figun-s: — 


y«ttr. 

IlDl»»U. 

fisporls 

1863     .     . 

.    .    £.i,i:it;,403 

£1.775,776 

1874     .     . 

.     .        4,2«1.870 

S.CCt.W' 

The  spirit  of  BMocintion,  ondcf  c\-cry  aspect,  is  tlic  secret  of  hum&o 
progress  and  development  in  nioderu  times.  Tn  Gmv<«  this  idea; 
essentially  human,  of  association  has  not  yet  realized  tbc  grand  results 
in  the  way  of  progrcw  which  wc  admire  iu  the  rest  of  Kurope.  The 
po\crty  of  the  romitrj',  recently  delivered  from  gcneml  destruction,  i», 
doubtless,  ooe  of  the  chief  cause*  of  this.  However,  since  the  year  1868, 
a  great  impetus  ha«  been  given  to  our  national  life  in  re-opcct  of  ossocia- 
tioti.  'riie  first  company  was  formed  in  1H3G.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  IW  joint-stock  companies  have  beea  created  at  different  dates. 
Of  all  these  com^Muics  thcn^  remain  at  this  day  fifty,  witnesses  to  the 
vitality  of  the  counlri-,  and  to  the  eoutitant  prt^rcsK  of  Orcccc.  This 
fact  is  still  more  clearly  affirmed  by  the  operations  of  the  ?fational  Hank 
of  Gpbccc. 

This  bank,  established  lu  lft42  with  a  capital  of  il05,000  divided 
into  5000  sharcB,  powc»wa  to-day  a  capital  of  i;fiO0,O00.  Wh'Je 
in  the  year  following  ita  establishment  (lR-t3)  the  highest  amount 
of  its  note  circulation  only  reached  CI2,50O  that  of  its  discounts 
£S5,000  and  that  of  iU  advances  £G500  ;  in  187"  the  note  circulatiou 
mched    £1,500,003,  ib   discounts    e:i,RUO,000,  and   ite  conunerdal 
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•dranccH   £l,lOl),000.     Tlic    antrnnl  divldciul  bat  iocreiLictI  froia  nbout 
£3  per  share  in  18JG  to  £8  6*.  Od.  in  1875. 

1*  is  in  Ibc  biiilgrt  imrc  csprdally  that  wc  may  a»ccrtaiu  tliit  great 
n&tionttl  pmgrciM  wtiicli  ta  manirpttiiij^  il^clf  under  every  asj>cct  of 
Ilcllenic  life.  TIic  revenue;  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  budget 
for  the  ycir  lH7tJ,  aTnouateil  to  over  -Cl.COfJ.OOO,  while  at  the  date 
of  tlw  eslablisbiucnt  of  the  hnt  oaoaavchy  thu  tutiil  of  the  ordinary 
[inhltc  revenue  vras  £'260/)OU. 

This  citcusion  of  the  vital  force*  of  the  iialiou  is,  doubtlosa,  a  visible 
progivas.  Wc  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  cotnptctian  of  the  uational 
vork  nccc«Mrf  to  pliu'C  in  on  the  level  of  K'jrupeau  civil! Katiuti.  Much 
has  yet  to  be  done;  hut  tliiti  docs  tiot  depend  outyou  the  goa:l-vill  and 
the  cipanty  of  the  iiihabitaut.s.  TUc  too  nnrrair  limits  of  the  kiugdoTO, 
the  pslitiatl  iinc«rt»iuty  which  hit  wciglicNl  upon  the  life  and  upou  the 
future  of  the  couatry,  particularly  during  rcccat  year;),  divert  the  nttcn- 
tiuu  of  iliQ  Oovenimcnt  and  of  the  naliou  to  more  general  nml  more 
orient  roattrrs.  The  peaceful  labour  of  the  country  ha*  not,  however, 
been  entirely  au^jKudcd  during  the  Iat«  jjcriod  of  ngitiition  mid  cri^ii^, 
whcu  the  caunoD  was  tliunderiug  ii»  clos^-  |tr(t\imily  to  uk.  The  material 
and  srjciat  progross  which  has  takcu  place  during  the  last  three  ycnrs 
ahow«  tilt;  ruiifidence  wbicK  the  notion  \im  in  hcrwclfj  in  her  mission, 
and  hcT  future. 

Already,  since  tlic  creation  of  the  new  kingdom,  the  West,  rcgrctliug 
IQ  sotnc  sort  what  it  hsd  just  done,  had  shown  it«elf  very  severe  towards 
Grecv;c.  After  tlip  phtl-Hclli>nic  enlhiwiiism  n  Ningidar  chniigi;  siipcr- 
rened  in  the  gcutimeuts  of  Europe.  A  calculating  and  Hcoruful  spirit 
hiul  succeeded  that  fever  of  geaerosity  which  produced  the  day  of 
Navoriuo.  It  wa.s  thought  that  a  Litiputiaii  roiild  play  the  jMrtofagiant. 
Imptnsibilitiea  were  ashed  of  a  new  State,  without  m^aiiJ,  without 
TCaoarccs,  scarcely  risen  from  the  tomb  of  oblivion  and  ruin.  If  clear- 
sighted men  of  this  period  had  beeu  listened  to — Leopold  of  Belgium, 
pAlitisrston,  l^[ettcrnich  even — Grcetie  would  have  had  Hiniti  mr>re  natural 
iti  order  that  she  migtit  breathe  and  act  more  freely.  Tins  yutiugeil 
child  of  tha  Knropcau  Statti  would  to-day  be  a  strung  Power,  capable  of 
strugghiig  agaiuftt  tlie  PanaUviat  ipootre  in  the  l-'a^tt,  and  of  rcallxiiig  the 
projects  of  the  ^Vest  tu  this  couatrj*  of  the  Balkans  which  appoara  to  be 
menaced  by  Muscovite  conquest.  However,  if  io  a  military  point  of 
Tiow  Greece  caintot  to-dny  be  the  chief  actor,  nIio  yet  remains  llic  most 
imfiortaut  factor  of  civilisatiuu  in  the  Ea^t  in  iutcllcclual,  political,  and 
cthnolo^iral  respects.  It  is  the  indoaiitable  genius  of  this  nation  which 
iu  the  diirkcst  uiuiucnt*  of  it*  historical  life  has  bocn  able  to  throw  some 
brilliant  flashes  over  ihc  history  of  thu  human  race.  It  is  tirock 
induaCry  which  to-day  plays  pay  exctUence  the  tnoat  active  part  iu  the 
propagation  of  cultare  in  the  Kast.  Int^rmsdiate  bctwcu  the  West  and 
tlic  K^t,  the  Grrck^  aaaimilatc  with  an  astonishing  rapidity  the  n!sult4 
of  progmg ;  and  the  luicienL  East,  that  unfortunate  mummy  of  history, 
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bc^iui  lo  he  lioru  again,  to  revive,  to  breiitlie,  to  Hpealf,  liko  tlie  Irgcndarjr 
statue  of  Metunuu,  uoder  Ibc  breath  and  at  tlie  approscb  of  the  nev 
Bpirit  casting  it»  vivifying  raj's  on  the  motionless  and  silent  \iodj  of  the 
alma  maler  of  liuman  civilizaiion. 

Here  is  a  coQUtry  wtiioli  formerly  c&isted  aud  wliicli  lired  only  in 
its  past,  and  irhirh  to-dajr  presents  itself  vith  proniiM»,  asptraliouii, 
claims  oa  tUe  fdture.  It  wns  only  an  liistoric  traditiou,  «  sad  sonrcDir, 
A  gcogrnphical  ^xprcasioD,  a  land  of  the  dead,  where  ercrythiiig  was 
lackiug  except  the  stin,  which  f>till  shone  as  a  lamp  wliicli  rs:ft  a  mooin* 
ful  light  ou  the  tomb  of  n  ilcjuirtcd  glorj'.  This  land  has  to-day  r1 
become  quite  young  again.  There  are  towns  now,  where  formerly  the 
sLcplicrd  led  bits  flock  »ilently  among  the  ruins  of  a  past  which  lie  did 
not  know.  Athens,  formerly  uii  iiiatguifica&t  Tillage,  is  to-day  the 
finest  town  iu  tlic  V.abi,  and  may  be  compered  vitb  the  first  cities  of  the 
West.  She  mmibcra,  according  to  the  recent  census,  more  than  70,000 
inhabitants;  the  Piricns,  trhich  contains  more  than  20,000  of  thit 
numhcrj  bos  latterly  become  the  centre  of  the  industrial  actinty  of  the 
new  Stale.  All  the  large  toivus  of  Greece  arc  now  centres  of  commerce, 
of  manufacture)),  of  culture.  The  population  irhich  existed  at  the  lime 
of  the  creation  of  the  new  kittgdoni  has  been  doubted,  in  conacquencc  of 
the  malcrial  development  of  the  country,  whotte  prosperity  is  every  day ' 
attraetiug  foreign  capital.  The  credit  of  Greece  is  assured  in  the 
money-ID arkcts  of  Kurope  in  coiuci^acncc  of  the  much  desired  agree- 
ment nhieh  has  bccu  come  to  between  the  Qovcrnmciit  and  tbc  erediton 
of  the  unfortunate  loan  of  1S24.  Already  tho  Times  in  raising  its  voice 
iu  favour  of  the  Gn:ck  exterior  loan  recently  contracted  at  Paris.  Orcccc  • 
bas,  indeed,  yet  other  unworkcd  rcMurcea;  she  lacks  only  suniclcnt 
means  by  the  aid  of  which  she  coigbt  continue  her  civilizing  mancfh  in 
history. 

Tlie  dtsqutelude  mill  uncertuinty  in  the  condition  of  Eastern  affairs 
which  bare  followed  upon  the  war  and  changed  the  politicJil  condtlion 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula  have  not  been  able  to  oompletely  arrest  the  intel- 
lectual moTcmcnt  which  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  Hellenic  racr. 
On  the  contrary,  tlu-re  hiis  in  recent  yciu-s  K-en  ohscncd  iu  tho  life  of 
the  nation  a  more  active  ami  serious  tcudeuey  to  a  radical  improvement 
and  a  move  complete  reorganization  of  the  education  of  the  country, 
and  porlioitlarly  of  impulnr  in&lructioo.  lliis  famous  vord, which  for  sonio 
time  past  has  been  going  the  round  of  Knrope,  and  according  to  n-hich 
it  VRS  the  German  schoolmaster  who  gained  tbc  victory  over  France,  is 
in  Greece  also,  a»  cvcryvtherc  in  £uro])C,  tlic  uulchwtn^  of  the  dav, 
which  occupies  individuals  i>b  well  as  the  Govei-iimenl.  The  impcttts 
which  was  at  lirst  giren  by  tho  Sj/lloffvi  on  this  fundamental  question 
of  a  more  complete  inetructiou  of  the  nation  baa  been  followed  br  the 
Qoreninieut,  which  does  not  ordinaiily  distingnish  il»elf  liy  taking  the 
initiative  in  general  queitions  which  do  not  purtieulnrly  alTcct  its 
political  interests.     Primitry  normal  schools,  on  the  model  of  those  of 
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Germanjr,  without,  however,  losing  tight  of  the  character  and  the 
individuality  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  hnve  been  founded  in  different  parts 
of  [be  kingdom,  and  in  the  Turkish  iiruviii(»;s ;  and  irt  fa(q)e  that 
this  lircly  and  geucroii*  iiupuUc  will  produce  the  most  glorioua  and 
moat  useful  fruits  in  the  future  of  the  natiou.  A  thorough  and  living 
popular  education  it  nlwajrs  thr  fundnmL-ntal  hash  of  the  morality  and 
lilioriT  of  oations.  It  a  alwav»  thi>  surest  guarantee  of  their  luttiUcctual 
and  aationnl  iiulcpendcnce.  Itx  modern  so(>iety,  in  whieh,  according  to 
the  famous  H.iying  of  llnyer  CollartI,  drmocraey  moves  like  n  ship  in  full 
Mil,  in  which  the  peo|]lc,  hy  univci-sul  suffrage,  lake  a  direct  part  iii  the 
■ffiura  of  the  State,  popular  iustructiou  ought  to  be  always  very  cxtcusive 
uid  acattcred  abundantly  nmong  the  pc'ople.  AVe  trniitd  even  8ay,  quotjng 
from  M.  Jule-s  Simon,  that  uo  riliKcu  who  doc3  not  know  buir  to  read 
unil  nrritc  ought  to  take  any  part  in  the  ronccrns  of  the  State.  Oar 
Gnrcmmcnts  unfortunately  do  not  takn  the  initiative  in  order  to 
revive  the  noble  tcodcucics  of  the  nation.  However,  there  are  here 
iodirtduala,  asaocialions,  and  soeicti»  {SyHoyoi),  who,  in  a  way  dificnmt 
fipom  that  which  is  taking  place  in  other  eonntrie!i,  have  the  pre- 
ponderance and  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  Uorerumcnt. 

It  is  to  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Greek  Litcrattiro*'  that 
wc  owe  tills  new  ifn[x:tiis  which  ba-t  been  given  to  public  iuHtruction, 
Popular  instruction,  methodical,  practical,  according  to  priuciples 
and  experience  of  modem  science,  at  present  occupies  alt  the  enlightened 
minda  in  our  nation,  both  iu  independent  Orcccc  and  iu  the  Orcck 
provinces  of  Turkey.  Tlie  principal  aim  of  this  society  is  the  iustructiou 
of  the  tRo  sexes,  especially  in  the  Greek  communities  of  Turkey,  and 
the  publication  of  works  useful  fur  the  young  and  for  the  people 
generally.  It  has,  accordiog  to  the  latest  TCtum«,  founded  at 
TtieMalonica  a  model  school  similar  to  ttiosc  of  Germany,  in  which  are 
four  dosses,  Gre  masters,  and  118  pupiU.  It  bat,  moreover,  e«tabliahed 
in  the  same  town  a  normal  school  to  educate  masters  for  primary 
instruction.  This  same  Society  ban  also  opened,  in  several  communes 
and  commuuitics  of  enslaved  Greece,  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
It  has  »ul»tdixcd  several  BchooU  in  the  communes  of  Greece  and  iu  the 
Greek  commiinitieR  of  Turkey  concurrently  with  other  Societies,  which 
iiave  the  same  cod  in  vicu-,  of  iustructin;;  the  people  and  of  maintaining 
the  patriotic  idea  iu  the  Greek  provinces  of  Turkey,  which  the  rising 
wave  of  Panslavism  to-day  threatens  to  engulf  In  order  to  attain  this 
object,  the  Society  has,  up  to  the  prescut  time,  published  several  ■worlis 
iimt ruction,  and  baa  expended  cousidcrablc  sums  iu  llie  purchase 
»1  distribution  of  hooka  for  the  use  of  the  people.  It  has  founded  at 
Ita  own  cost,  or  aided  by  the  liberality  of  generous  fellon-countryuieu, 
•everal  prize  oompctiliousj  the  most  important  of  which  have  for  ihclr 
suhjccts  the  Greek  language,  education  in  Greece,  the  mercautils 
marine  of  the  country,  labour,  the  iniprovenient  and  cncourjigcmoit  of 
Agriculture,  msQufacturcd  and  artistic  products,  commerce,  and  the 
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mcnni)  of  commimtcaiion  siud  circulation  in  genera].  At  the  |)rc»cut 
moment  one  of  our  fclIow-countrymcB,  who  knows  how  to  put  his 
fortune  to  tlir  niost  noljlc  nnc,  M.  ZnpliiroiiHiilii,  u  ricli  merchant  oU 
MartciUcs,  has  place*!  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  ihc  necessary  funiln 
for  publishing  some  geographical  m«^,  in  order  to  give  a  beller 
knowledge  of  the  liistorical  geography  of  Oreca!.  These  maps  «re 
those  of  "  Ancient  UcUcnisni,"  of  "  Maccdoaiau  Hcllcoinn/'  and  of 
**  Hellenism  during  the  Middle  Agea."  Thcflo  maps,  taken  in  eoojaoc- 
tion  with  that  which  urns  recently  pnhliRhed  at  the  rost  of  the  same 
donor,  trill  ecn'c  to  give  the  mont  exact  uud  complete  idra  of  the  historic 
and  national  unity  of  Hellenism. 

The  "Pamaasus,"  a  Society  of  young  men  oonnerted  with  liU'raturo 
and  the  luricnccfl,  has  for  ita  object  the  progress  of  ihc  nation  and 
general  usefulncfls.  Tliis  Society  i>  developing  day  fay  day,  and  will 
soon  become  one  of  the  most  active  and  serviceable  agents  nf  Ihp 
literary  alncation  and  the  Dcicnltfic  mwcmcnt  of  the  couulrr.  The 
ParnasKus  pursues  thia  aim  by  the  reading  during  its  sessions  of  articln 
and  m«moir«,  by  the  eollecting  of  documents  and  matcritiU  relat- 
ing to  the  language,  rangt,  and  popular  legends,  aft  ncU  as  hy  Ihc 
pnblicatiou  of  theec  works  in  a  llc^icw  which  ap])ear8  under  the  title  of 
NtocXXitiriKa  'XfuXtKTa.  In  this  collection  arc  published  jioptilar  song* 
of  modem  Oreeee,  riddles,  proverbs,  distichs,  tales.  Six.  Under  the 
auspices  of  this  same  Society  u  piifalisbcd  another  Jtcview,  bearing  ihe 
name  of  the  %//oyoir,  which  has  already  won,  by  ita  articles  so  interest- 
ing and  full  of  learning,  the  tirst  place  in  the  periodical  press  of 
Greece.  But  what  Bpccially  indicates  the  exalted  and  philanthropic 
point  of  Wcw  in  which  this  Society  has  p!aced  itself  is  the  foundation  of 
a  school,  almoat  uniriuc  of  Its  kind,  ami  which  docs  not  exist  even  in 
Europe — that  whidi  is  called  the  "  School  for  Poor  Chiltlraii."  (n  this 
school  the  classes  arc  held  in  the  evening.  They  comprise  reading, 
writing,  arilhnietie,  grammar,  physical  gc(^raphy,  Greek  history,  and 
elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  ehemiHti^'.  It  is  an  interesting 
sight  to  see  attending  these  IcMonn  each  evening  a  namber  of  orphan 
children,  who,  by  means  of  a  sitilable  education,  will  one  day  be  good 
citizena  and  useful  members  of  society,  whose  enemies  they  wotUd 
probably  have  become  had  they  remained  withont  education  and  withont 
a  moral  influence  on  tlieir  chnrncter. 

It  is  perhapa  nocdieas  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  other  leajtied  societies 
and  a»»oeialious  having  an  analogous  object  in  liev — such  as  the  \rchtco- 
logteal  Sociclyj  the  Association  of  Friends  of  the  People,  the  l,cague 
of  Inatnietion,  the  Musical  aud  Dramatic  Society,  and  other  similar 
ones,  which  demonstrate  that  activity  of  the  Greet  mind — always 
vigorous, always  as])iriug  after  moral  victories — which  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  all  its  history. 

This  mo'cment  was  m.inife«tcd  in  a  brilliant  maouer  some  lime  ago, 
when  ihc  general  congress  of  all  the  societies  and  asiociatiotis  asscniUi-d 
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unfler  the  initiative    of   tlir    ParniUMU    Somcty.     'fliix    xeta  a   most 
evideut  proof  of  tlic  intcUevtiml  aod  untioiial  uoily  of  Orcccc.      Rcprc- 
flcotattrra  firom    all  points  wherever   Hellonisin  is  scattered — of  free 
Ctrccce,  of  onitlsvi'd  Greece,  and  of  the  Greek  colooica  establUUed  in  nit 
partJt  uf  KurufHT — as.<K:inhli'd  at  AtliDits,  that  Jcrusiilem  of  the  dJaprrK^l 
people.     The    oongrcia,    which    laat«d   a    forinight,    discuRsed    neveral 
qne«ttons  touching  the  future  of  Greece  and  her  missiou  in  the  East. 
Viv.  arc  unshlc  Kt  this  monicnt  to  taf  whnt  were  the  result;).     \Vhat 
we  l)0|)c  is  that  from  thin  monieiit  nmy  commence  n   new' em  of  work 
atid  of  aetiTity,  givnter,  more  important,  than  ihat  which  has  already 
preceded    our    niixlerii    history.       Alone,     more    or     less    proscribed, 
finding  in  the  i>olicyof  thcWeatcru  Powcra  only  a  cold  indifference,  our 
fiitan;  deiicnds  entirely  upon  continual  and  persevering  labour,      Greece, 
though,  doubtless,  hIic  has  not  yet  produced  men  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared to  titc  ancients, — those  masters  in  every  branch  of  science,  art,  and 
llteiiture,^ — \a    ncvprtlielcss  the  moat  iietive  agent  in  the  proj)3gstiun  of 
M'esiern  civilization  in  the  >'iist.     We  haw  aecu  this  phenomenon  pro- 
duced in   the  Congress  of  the  S^Uogoi,  where  mijiht  be  seen  the  rcprc- 
nentfttives  of  Athens  anil  of  Coiistnutinople,  of  Macedonia  and   of  Asia 
Minor,  of  Alesandria  and  of  the  Grecli  colonies  established  in  Europe — 
of  nil  places,  in  short,  where  the  beautiful  and   sonorons  Greek  tongue 
tDukcfl  itself  heard — (litciu«ing   oil  the  questions  nhicb   eonsliltite   the 
vital  force  of  IlcUcui&m.     The  wonis  of  on   ancient   writer  who  called 
Athena  "the  Greece  of  Greoec"  were  brought  to  my  memory  when  the 
pn'*idcijt,  in  a  parting'  nddrrss  to  the  mcmbcrH  of  the  (xjiigrcsa,  called 
this   latter  "  the  organized  nianifesttitioii   of  the    [inblic  consciousness, 
and  tlic  incarnation  of  the  intellectual  unity  of  the  nation." 

This  unity  is  concentrated  in  the  University  of  Athens,  Tliin  is  tlic 
tnoMt  brilliant  atar,  which  directs  the  nation  in  the  ways  of  civiliKation 
and  progress.  It  exercises  a  great  and  salutary  influcDee  as  wcU  in 
the  free  country  as  in  the  ncighbonring  provinces.  Pupils  of  the 
Univcniily  of  Alhcu*  become  zealous  apo^tk-?,  who  propagate  in  all 
corners  of  the  East  devotion  to  the  national  sentiment,  and  reawaken 
the  ancient  traditions  and  hopes  of  the  future.  At  the  doon  of  the 
Vnirorsiiy  young  meu  from  ull  Ihc  lieUeuic  countries,  who  will  form 
the  gtncrntions  of  the  future,  meet  ani)  mingle,  more  and  more.  This 
funion  of  the  nation,  fortunately  already  bcgnn  by  those  great  struggles 
for  independence  during  which  oil  have  passed  through  the  same  dangers 
and  kept  up  the  sane  combats  under  the  same  standard,  the  University 
is  gratlually  completing,  hy  prosecuting  unremittingly  the  double  aim 
which  it  prupasea  to  itself, — tlutt  is  to  suy,  the  education  and  the  unity 
of  the  Hellenic  race.  More  than  two  hundred  doctors  of  every  branch 
of  kciciiee  go  forth  from  Ihc  Univci-stly  nunnidly,  itnd  Spread  themselves 
throughout  the  East,  among  the  Greeks  or  other  nations,  carrying  vith 
tlicm  tbc  salutary  iufluenco  of  dvili»tion  and  of  the  spirit  of  modern 
times.     1^0  University,  which  includes  four  chief  fuculties,  po»»ea»ea  at 
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tlic  prcbcut  time  ua  cadowmcul  or  nearly  £160,000,  made  up 
of  llic  donations  of  various  liberal  fcllow-couutrj-roen,  one  of  whom, 
recently  (lecciucd,  hetiuentticd  to  it  .€33,000.  Recording  to  Ibe  return 
of  the  latt  rector  of  tbc  Uuircmty,  froiu  tLe  foundatiou  to  tlie  end 
of  the  academical  year  1877-78,  8-136  students  bavc  attended  the 
lectures,  of  whom  8130  liavc  obtained  diplomas.  AVc  lliink  tlist  lo 
tli€»c  figiircji,  more  than  in  tlic  irliolc  of  our  argumciit,  niBy  be  iccd 
tliat  viiul  force  of  IlcUcitUm  vihicli  it  exeroiscs  on  the  destinies  and  tlic 
(\lturo  of  the  Kost. 

The  charncter  of  the  intellectual  morement  io  Greece  u  didactic 
mtbor  than  mcntific,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  tUc  term.  \Ve  bare 
not  yet  here  those  etrifes  and  debates  nbich  at  the  preicot  time  agitate 
ntitl  enliven  the  modern  mind  in  Kuropc.  We  teadii  and  tcncli.  Tliis 
is  our  miuian  fur  the  present.  Debate,  wbteb,  if  I  mar  so  cxpre^^  my- 
>eir,  is  the  luxury  of  science, — strife,  nbleh  betokens  a  Tigoious  body 
trained  by  l&l>onr  for  the  combat,  have  not  yet  diitturlicd  tbc  peace  of 
our  intellectual  arena.  Wc  do  not  eonccni  ourselves  with  pbiloaopbical, 
llicological,  or  social  discussions,  and  latterly  ire  have  abacdoucd  even 
putiticnl  dlncussioiis,  vhich  a  fcir  ytxn  ago  were  the  exclusive  occupa-,^H 
tiou  of  the  newspapers  and  of  the  professioual  politicians  at  Atheufl^| 
and  in  the  provinoet,  because  the  whole  attention  of  tbc  Datiou  has 
been  turned  towards  the  Kastem  Qucfitiun,  tho  aolution  of  which 
euurerna  alike  its  {ircucnt  and  its  fntore. 

We  ore  in  the  ritoeh  of  trunslatious,  but  not  yet  in  that  of  productkHi. 
Our  |)rintiuj;>ofiIccs  are  every  day  reproducing  the  results  of  Western 
science  by  lucausof  transluliouA,  which  spread  abroad  us«-fnl  infonnatton 
fur  the  inatmctiou  of  the  natiou. 

There  have  uul  been  many  original  jiroducttoits  withiu  the  last  fcir 
months.      M.    Kouiu&nondis,   tbc   distinguished   archieologiat,  the  vcll- 
kuown   author    of  a    learned    vork»    'Arrixiic    aViy/iafai    iviru/i^ioi 
(Sepulchral  Inscriptions  of  Attica),  frequently  publishes  iu  u  Periodical 
Hevicw  of  tbc  I'liircrsity,  the  'XQtfraiar,  very  iuteresting  papen  on  tho 
aivlucolugical  diw»verics  wbidi  are  daily  being  made  in  Hellenic  aoiL 
M.  Aus^ostskis,  ouc  of  the  nioftt  eminent  professors  of  our  Faculty 
Mvilieine,  has  rccvutly  publislicil  two  pamphlets  full  of  interest  rclatin; 
to  Ibe  arcfa»ilof7  of   that    seience — MiAtrai  vi/u  r«r   nwrunt^   t*t¥ 
mp)(iiibiv  (Studies  on  tbe  Optics  of  the   Aociencs) ;  Ukd  aaotbrr  sm: 
arork   in    Frtnch,  "  Kucorc  deus   Riota  s»r  rcxtraction  dc  la  Catarrac' 
ebct  le*  Atciens-" 

llul  a  work  by  tbc  ekiqaciit  lYofcHor  of  HtMory  at  the  l-'uivrrsJly  is 
that  which  is  most  ttcserna^  of  jiarticuUr  BacmiuQ — nt^  tlto  'E-iAoyvc 
ff^  iawfiac  rw*  tXA^nxo*  tHntv^,  wUich  has  been  publiabod  in 
YnmA  vader  tbe  title  oC  "  Hiitoire  de  U  Qfilisatioo  beUduque."  It 
is  a  soanMuy  of  bii  laicc  work  in  &tv  toIudm  ob  tke  lustoir  oS  iho 
llcUesic  natioa  fiom  tbe  iDost  dcstant  period  down  to  onr  own  tine. 
TIm  vtitrr  ha*  hdl  far  U>  atovet  to  abbbih  tbe  idea  ot  Hcllniic  eiri- 
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UzatioD  and  history,  so  often  called  in  question  in  tlie  West.  We  may 
boldly  affirm  that  the  author  has  attained  the  object  of  his  labour. 
At  a  moQieDt  whea  Greece  is  condemned  in  Europe  unheard,  this 
book  has  appeared  very  opportunely  as  a  defence  of  Hellenism.  It  is 
thus  that  the  European  press  characterizes  this  product  of  an  en- 
lightened patriotism,  in  analyzing  it  in  terms  as  tlattering  to  the 
author  as  to  the  nation  for  whose  apology  this  hook  serves. 

We  have  here  made  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  intellectual  urork  of  the 
last  few  months.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  pow  of  other  publications 
and  labours  of  young  men  who  promise  still  more  than  they  realize 
for  science.  What  we  have  to  say  to-day  is  that  Greece,  which  has 
taken  some  eminent  steps  in  progress  and  in  modern  culture,  ought 
to  repeat  to  Europe  with  assurasce  these  words  of  her  Archimedes : 
Aoc  /xoi  TTou  arCi  kri  nji"  f\]v  Kicqcru  (Give  me  a  fulcrum,  and  I  will 
shake  the  earth).  The  narrow  horizon  within  which  this  smalt  king- 
dom was  enclosed  when  it  was  created  docs  not  allow  of  that  intel- 
lectual spring  and  flight  which  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  views  and  wishes  of  those  who  see  in  Greece  the  most  active  and 
enlightened  propagator  of  civilization  among  the  peoples  of  tlie  East. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  said  of  ua  recently,  that  wc  ought  to  hope, 
because  the  future  belays  to  ug.  I  know  not  whether  these  words  are  a 
biting  irony  of  the  author  of  "  Coningsby,"  or  whether  they  express 
hia  sincere  opinion  on  the  future  of  Greece  in  the  Ea.st.  Doubtless 
the  future  belongs  to  those  who  hope  and  work  ;  but  no  nation  can  pro- 
duce anything  great  by  struggling  on  a  soil  so  small,  so  barren,  and 
BO  narrow,  just  as  no  individual  can  work  efficiently  if  deprived  of  every 
resource,  and  kept  without  air  and  light. 

Such  is  the  position  of  Greece  to-day.  She  can  neither  work 
sufficiently  for  her  physical  and  moral  development,  nor  become  power- 
ful and  capable  of  contending  against  the  Fanslavist  invasion  in  the 
East.  Europe  will,  no  doubt,  understand  this  at  last ;  but  it  will  then 
be  too  late. 

N.  Kasasis. 
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I.— BIBLICAL  LITEKATIJRE. 

iUnder  the  Direction  of  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  W.  H.  FEMtASTLB.) 

THE  Bishop  oE  Natal  has  pablished  hia  seventh  and  final  volume  on  the  Penta- 
teuch {Tlio  Fentateiieh  and  Book  of  Joihua  crilieaUy  Examiaed,  by  the  Bight 
BeT.  J.  W.  ColeuBO,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Part  VII.  Longmans :  1879).    In  the 
ireface  he  notices  the  rarioas  works,  induding  the  Speaker's  Conimentsry,  the  work  of 
Alford  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  those  of  Kalisch,  Graf,  and  Kuenen.which  haTe  appeared 
of  late  years,  together  with  the  New  Table  of  Lesaoua,  and  explains  the  methodrf  tie 

amt  volume.  The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  an  examination  of  the  Scriptnrw 
sfrom  Jadges  to  the  Canticles,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  showing  what  t«sb- 
mony  they  jrield  to  the  views  maintained  by  the  author  in  the  esrlier  part  of  the 
work.  lucidentaliy,  however,  the  books  themselves  come  under  review,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  author  on  their  age,  authorship,  and  purpose  is  given.  The  general 
results  of  this  laborious  c.'ilicisu  may  be  given  as  follows  : — 

It  is  believed  that  five  persons  or  sets  of  persons,  at  five  different  periods,  oomposed 
or  rehandled  the  Pentateuch  and  the  other  historical  books.  These  are  (1)  the  fint 
Elohist  (E),  who  was  Samuel  or  one  of  his  scholars ;  (2)  the  second  Elohist  (B),  who 
wrot«  about  the  end  of  Saul's  rdcFn  or  early  in  that  of  David ;  (3)  the  Jehovist  or 
Jahvist  (J),  who  wrot«  towards  the  end  of  David's  or  the  beginning  of  Solomon  s 
reigu,  who  may  be  identified  with  Nathan,  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  with  E ;  (4) 
theDeuteronomist(Dl,  who  probably  was  Jeremiah  ;  and  (5)  the Levitical Legislators 
(LLl,  who  wrote  about  260  B.C.,  or  even  later, 

Tlie  share  which  each  of  these  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  the  sis  first  books  of  the 
Bible  is  given  in  the  final  appendix,  a  "  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Heialench."  In 
another  appcudix.  the  author  eiplainsthe  chuigea  in  his  views  of  ntunerons  passages, 
which  hare  led  to  the  more  precise  conclusions  now  pat  forward,  and  the  task  is 
attempted  of  giving  (1)  the  story  of  E  alone  in  Exodna  and  Nnmbers,  and  (2)  tae 
story  of  E  and  J  by  themselves  in  2v  umbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua.  Thus  the 
author  gives  the  reader  the  fullest  means  of  judging  of  his  theory. 

It  may  be  best  to  give  the  anthor's  conclnsions  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  various 
books  in  onlen — 

Genc&is,  chiefly  written  by  E  and  J,  with  some  additions  by  E  and  D, 

Eiodns.  mostly  by  J  and  D,  with  a  shorter  narrative  by  the  euiier  authors. 

Leviticus,  a  very  late  work,  wholly  by  LL. 

KumU-rs,  mainly  by  J  and  D,  but  with  considerable  additions  by  LL. 

Deuteronomy,  almost  wholly  by  D,  bat  with  a  few  verses  by  J  and  LL. 

Joshua,  shared  betwi-en  all"  the  writers,  bnt  in  the  proprations  indicated  by  the 
numl«n>  1, 1,  +.  +.  7- 

Judgos,  mivtUy  by  K- 

1  Sam.  to  I  Kings  xi.,  by  J. 

Thi>iviit  ofthelxM^ks  of  Kings,  bv  D. 

The  KhiU*  of  Chronicles,  Eera,  and  half  Xehemiah,  by  LL ;  a  Iat«,  hierarchical,  and 
ijuite  untrustworthy  work. 

Esther,  a  mere  riintancc  of  a  late  date, 

JuK  written  arter  the  Captivity,  aKint  -K","'  n-t. 

rsalms,  at  various  limos ;  grv>at'stR«s  is  laid  on  Ps-lsviii.,  which  is  auBgned  to  Uie 
««>  of  Oavii), "  the  ^'<lden  agf  of  Hebrew  literature,"  which  produced  alao  tbe  Songi 
«(■  Moiw  and  D«tMnih. 
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I'mrtrbe,  mritUa  at  varioua  tliuoj  from  8oloiii(in  till  after  Ibc  Bole. 

fiSoeledute*.  in  tbu  igt  of  Anttorliua. 

Cuitlelei.  in  tho  time  of  Kehoboun  U.,  about  8C"),  und  in  the  Xorth«ra  kiog^doBi. 

The  Bittbo])  bcliwcs  tbut  tbo  nnnui  Jalivcb  uan  ori^'nalljr  uhoI  Ijjt  notnc  of  ibi' 
ribM  ot  Caoum.  that  it  «^a  then  roerely  a  naiuft  like  that  of  Cbe>motili  or  Milum. 
mi  thut  it  wad  luloptM  l>r  R,  the  eraat  writer  of  the  citrl^  d&jr«  of  Dnrvl,  ah  tliA 
Lamo  of  tltc  natiuiial  <lciLv  of  IstMT  kim)  imerUrd  bjr  biui  ii>  W  DBrTUttv(>  of  tlio 
fltoliiB,  aii'l  txaduT  x\xe  io'tlaoDCi:  of  tin  Prophet*  cnmu  gruJaalljr  to  l>c  aii9ociat«il 
^ilh  the  anblc  iiloiM  of  ngTrtj'  nad  righteoameas. 

Xlie  critieiun*  upon  the  autlion  oTtbe  latMtboolu  are  tevere  and  Toliemeut.  Id 
1m  boolw  of  OiRiniclM  "the  real  facta  of  Jewish  bistory,  aa  given  in  Siimuct  unil 
Sinpi,  have  Wen  evttUui&ticKlly  duttorted  and  fiUoified,  in  onW  to  Bupiwrt  the 
ii-tions  of  tbo  LL.  auil  ^lutifir  tbo  prioatljr  luiil  Ijpviticol  bodj,  ta  wluvli  the  Chronicler 
liiQicIf  twlongC'l. "  la  tbc  twoln  of  Exra  and  Ntbeioiab,  uotoolr  the  whole  oarm- 
irc  {«iee|>t  ]i4Tt  of  XKli«mi«Ii|  hnl  kIko  llio  iln.-.nv^  of  thd  kiugn  of  P«r*iii,  the  lettrrt 
if  tlip  govi*mor,  and  the  pnycn  of  Kzra  and  th«  L^ritca  nr»  "  pun  lictiona  of  tlu 
/broaicler;"  uod  lbs  book  of  Kathnrif  nn  anlu*toriciil  roouuiov.  nigai»t«db]r  a  wiah 
o  Bcooaol  for  tbo  •rxi«t«Dce  of  tba  FMut  of  Fiirim,  wliicli  wa«  probably  no  nii>r«  thui 
b«  couaunQoralKia  of  the  ohoonug  by  lot  of  the  new  ialuibitaDt«  of  JGrnsakm  ia 
be  days  of  Nabemkh. 

It  waa  said  b^  Dr  Arnold  that  the  Old  Tertanwnt  ro(|tiire()  a  Niobubr:  and 
ti«hop  Catucuo  u  cot  a  Niobiibr.  [nd««d,  it  U  but  fur  to  him  to  nay  lliaL  ho  u 
udeai  •noacb  to  <liii«'laiiu  fimctians  Bocb  as  thoM  of  the  great  Geriiinn,  and  to 
ngvd  luai»e  u  w  pmjKiriag  the  iruylortiicir  fatnre  cxvi«iae.  ilnuyofhii-criticijiMuK 
ire  telling  and  conviuciu};.  But  in  Ma  couatractioa  Iio  is  vealf.  Krau  if  men  can 
e  perflnaat4  that  the  ciaploynn'nt  of  tu-tion  in  the  OM  I'^^tamcnt  hivtorioi  ia  oa  ext«n- 
ire  n.1  tiio  Ilisb'fj)  BojyposCR,  and  that  atev«rytiiru  Ihoy  are  to  lio  on  tbc  watob.  not 
ifily  t'ui  a  [.pvltifal  oolooriiig  c(  the  narrativw  but  (ur  ihe  nioHt  bnrBfuowl  invention, 
acT  irill  hardly  be  pcranodod  that  tho  name  of  Uomm  tlioukl  bo  "  regarded  aa 
ly'tltat  of  the  im»Ki!:ary  leader  of  tho  jieople  out  of  Egypt,  a  petaotugo  quite  an 
twy  and  iinhUtoriaLl  ii<  Mzwm  Id  tbo  luKtoryof  K4>n]e  or  our  own  Kia)i  Arthur." 
oil(«d,  »|hen  ewu  Kuviktii  attempts  a  rcconstruL'tion  of  the  earlier  hwtory,  his 
larrotiTC  i*  merely  n  baUl  and  mrai^rv  ntnt^mniit  (if  tho  cvnnt*  as  uiually  believed.  The 
npirtial  reader  will  cl'iw  lliis  book  with  the  convictiou  that  the  gtitu  bas  not  been 
codiei),  and  will  await  the  lime  wlivn  uidto  criticiani  mutt  gm  vmy  to  poHitive 
Liitory. 

The  work  of  the  Biibop  of  Xatal  biu  «stccidcd  over  eighteen  yean.  It  c]osua  in  a, 
[Uf«rent  tone  and  aitiid  iliffurent  f<pelini{«  au  the  subject  fram  tbosc  in  vrhicb  it  wai 
Kigtin.  It  arow  in  a  jianic  abvut  the  doctrimi  of  itiMpiratiou ;  and  it  created  n 
isiuG-  In  the  firat  Tulnms  sound  crilicism  tould  liardly  se^  clearly  or  eitcape  the 
erics  ofabtnrditii'ioa  account  of  theclfludi  of  contm .-oHy.  Inthc  iaat  rolumsaU 
hi»  i»  changed.  The  nnthor  write*  calmly  and  in  tho  pouicioiuiRtiB*  that  iimny  oftlift 
'i«wi  it  pn>p(>nodi  are  tio  longer  unmcc^ptable.  Tlio  [iresunt  «tato  of  tboolr>|{lc«il 
liDOKbt  in  tbc  KnirUfh  Ch(ir<:h  (Uovr  fur  brought  about  by  the  work  it«elf  each  man 
iiuit  judge  for  himself)  i>  such  that  any  serionis  criticism  will  be  weighed  quietly 
md  NwtUKMt  pf<rj^dio^ 

Til*  plan  of  the  Kew  TcHta  in  rut  Commentary  for  Eiiglixh  R«ader[i(.l  JT^iw  T-mUtiuftil 

7amin^ittaryfar Eiijtiih  Ji-.-idtri,.  KTVonoiis  Authors.  Editcill'yO.  J.  EUicott,  D.D,, 

^^pt  Bisbf>|)  of  OlouecuterandnriitoL  Vol.  II.   Cauell.  Pettcr and  Uulpia:  1871*1  htui 

I^Bfiireii  m  our  notice  of  tbo  firel  voInmcfOusTitui-iiaAnv  KRViRft-  for  Aagaat,  1878). 

SKsecsud  volunie  >a  in  every  mq>UL't  vrorLliy  of  the  lirat.  Tbe  ActAof  the  AMwtlcsaad 

1m  Second  EpUtlo  to  Corintbinna  are  taken  by  ProfcKior  PIuDiptn' :  the  Bpibtlea  to 

bvB^mantaad  Galaiiant  by  Ur.  Sanday ;  the  Firirt  Spittle  to  tbc  Connibiana 

>r  Ur.  Teiii^iiiuiutlt  8Ik»«. 

The  Acti  of  the  JbMttles  afford  Professor  FIain|itro  a  con^aial  ticid  for  liia  pnirerK. 
ile  conaidtTt  that  toe  main  porpoiie  of  tho  book  ia  "  to  infortu  a  Ucnlite  convert  of 
Rome  li^iw  iW  Oofpol  luid  been  brought  to  him,  and  bow  it  gained  tho  width  uud 
Imedom  *iith  wh>ch  il  woa  actually  pmented."  He  adinite,  hnt  juntitics,  the  media- 
liiijK  or  reconciling  character  of  tho  work.  This  is  done  »uo>:eHuully,  for  the  moat 
F>art:  but  (lerlupi  his  rindiention  of  the  omission  of  th«  dispute  Iwtwrcii  St.  Pctar 
uul  St-  l'an\  at  Antioch  will  be  felt  to  be  sonii^whut  oonitnuned.  both  wkoa  b* 
■OMiti  '  '  "  ■"there  in  abti>!iit«1y  tiu  widciiw  that  lie  (St.  f.Hk«)  woji  «o<iuamted 
rJtL  ■,.'■  audwhcn  iio  naya;  "  Would  a  writer  of  English  Church  Uwtory 

onii;;  1  !>.-  I  I'l  6[ty  ymri  tltiak  it  nn  iu<Ii»p?a»Ue  duty  t>  roconl  nueb  a  difference 
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Mtbat  which  sliOTTed  lUrU  between  Bishop  Thirtitall  ami  Bbbop  SelwyB  at  tii« 
Fan-AiiglJMnConrcTvtiooof  18cI7P"  Tk^introdaction,  be«ide«tliaiiiraal  diaMrtiUioiu 
«s  t1i«  authonhip.  &<.,  MRtatna  •oiti«  important  waA  ■Dggntive  wftiona  on  tW  r*W 
tioA  of  tlic  work  to  th<:  controvcnii^  of  tbn  tim«,  totlic  KptsUiMot  St.  Penl,  ■nil  to 
extemnl  lu9ti>ry,  and  o»  the  soqi-cm  from  vrlikh  St.  Lnko  pmbnbly  dvrivw]  \ua  '\\dw 
aialMo.  IlcoDtuiaKoliKi  lUti  ot  tiic- i.'uindUciK'iw  bvtweou  tlio  Acta  and  !^ti  I'nol'* 
KDil  St.  Prter's  Epistles,  u[  t)i(>ir  points  of  contact  with  tbu  coDt«roi>>)riry  bl'turr  i>I 
ihe  ontAT  world,  And  Af  the  ineidcntA  whiclt  ihow  tbe  natorate&iB  ami  reradtjr  of  ika 
nnrrtttiv*.  Tho  introiluctton  cIimwip  with  on  ntedlcnt  chronoUifpctd  tahtu  [n>tii  kJt.  3ft 
to  100. 

Tbi<  Book  of  the  Acts  i*  treated  tbnyugtiont  wt  itound  hblOTy,  ativl  ibi^  .>natilM  tlie 
commentator  to  find  himself  at  home  in  all  the  circmnsUiMM  of  Uw  cjnlifniporary 
world,  hot!)  witliin  and  without  thu  Cfaatuh.  la  th«  (otnc  on  the  Ds;  of  IVntwvK-l 
fall  »cope  M  »llovr«il  to  thf  t''>7''*<^'  pheiioaieita.  th*  st«nn  »i»d  dnrkocxi.  tin?  earth- 
quake anJ  tb«  lightnin^f  Airiniui' duuth  in  uaderstood  as  in  ih"  filniiliar  phrnM 
"  by  tJio  TJHitation  vi  God.'*  X'iic  ^'MUt  of  I'ctcr  in  hit  delivcnncv  from  f)ruu«  (xii.  9) 
ia  uuLlerjtood  h/  refereuoe  to  the  plienomcniL  of  aomnnmbulism.  The  "  ir^'cUlioB" 
by  which  St.  Paul  w«nt  on  to  tW  Conncil  ut  Jerii«item  U  eipluoed  in  hnnnonj 
with  the  a«Mirttou  of  the  Act«  that  h«  irna  sent  hj  tho  Cbiirch  nt  Antioch,  u  ^  a 
thought  coming  into  bla  mind,  ah  by  an  iui^tiratJuD,  thit  tbii  wa^  tliu  ri){ht  vglutiOD 
of  tb>  problem."  The  hculiai;  of  ihc  aick  by  handkerchief*  and  nprDnii  tliat  hod 
toiuhed  tb«  body  of  St.  I'.iiil  (xit.  12)  it  lilcuued  to  that  attribnttid  to  tfac  rcHca  of 
ninto.  I'he  occoanta  of  ThoixLia.  Jnda.«.  Gurnalic)  |t.  S7).  of  ClaudioB  Ixi.  28).  of 
Herod  (sii.),  oftlieeurlrUfeof  St.  Paulfrii.  5S).  of  tli<;  utrmboro  omno^iii;  tho  fint 
oonvrontion  at  Jornittlem  (ir.  37),  nrc  iniereiitlng  and  (Uffgoitivu.  Under  iho  vWiJ 
naluatioaii  aipresscd  in  tbeae  notea  «c  seem  to  tec  tbo  Apottlca  rittin^  in  punnu. 
ncnt  coodare  <iv.  3i>),  the  daughton  of  Philij)  na  niembcra  of  dq  ind[)icnt/*  order 
of  Virgin""  (iii.  9).  or  the  rnpaciooa  Felix  cutchine  at  tho  wo»d«  "  alum  and  o0*r- 
ings"  when  uttered  by  St.  Paul  (iiiv.  Si).  The  «Ktceii>e  fertility  of  oon^- 
tnr<!  (rhich  we  Doticvd  ta  the  Commi^iitiiTy  on  tho  Gotpoli  t>>  Konioirbat  cfaa»leaed, 
and  is  «xpn:t»cd  in  n  mora  k-^'itiinaU-  fi«ld.  Tlie  po»9il>iIily>  for  inatnnce.  oi 
Htcpbeii'.i  Imvinji  bud  Home  coniiitctioii  tvith  Samaria,  na  acmuutint;  for  mnoui 
atutecnents  in  hia  sjioech  (note  on  vii.  10).  the  poii.-iiliilitr  that  the  wori!*)  of  Si. 
Paul'c  description  of  Cod'a  goodticiw  n.t  l.yntra  (xiv.  17)  bvdj  hurv  fori'  - 
of  an  ancient  HacriReinI  hvntu,  tlie  couitxiuTtr  tint  Apollos  inav  have  I 
author  of  the  apocryphal  l3oolc  of  the  ^  wdom  of  Solooion,  are  alJ  iutere&l  m^  ui^  > 
worthy  of  conaitlcrutkin. 

TuToing  to  Mt.  Sanday'a  portion  of  th«  work,  OB  the  KptsUea  to  the  Ronuins  aoii 
GalfttiiinN,  «'>-•  hav«  iu  tb«  inlraduction  to  thv  former  Kpiatlc  a  vi)[ocona  and  origtual 
coDceptioii  of  lb«  object  of  both  Kpiatlea.     Weglvethiiiii  the  wurdaof  tliennllMr:- 

"TiiE  kovio  tba  theola):y  of  tlic  Af^atolic  am  ia  its  relation  totlx'MpmuniocxiiefiathAa 
aooMtg  the  Jcwa.  The  central  point  in  tbu  teaching  of  the  At>o«tI«>  isthcfact  thai  vith  tliv 
eomin);  <4  Cliriat  vm  iaanenmUil  the  McMiianie  reijiD.  It  wai  the  univemxl  t«achin;E  of 
tbe  Jewiab  •]uct<aa — a  tcochiDS  fully  adojitcil  andcadoned  by  the  Aptatira— tUattbianugn 
waa  tDkochftrasteruMdbj' rigliteot»u«aa  ....  ThouKaiiaby  which  thiaiitAt^otri^lwina- 
nesa  i»  brought  sbuiit  it  natunttly  tliat  by  nltuli  llio  l>elir«vr  (i1>t:iin>  aalnaiaakm  uto  tte 
Uecsiaiiic  kiDudom.—iu  othor  words.  Faith,  BighlooiHOCM  i*  the  Mt]i.<iania  CMrfifiaa, 
Paith  ia  the  MetaiauiL'  nnxitthn.  Hut  by  Kailh  ia  meant,  licit  niervly  an  acoe|itanae  of  the 
MeiaiUubip  of  Jesiu,  but  that  iiitanae  and  living  adheaiou  ub:«h  tuch  acmptauoe  iatpti*d, 
and  wbiuh  tli«  life  and  death  of  Jctii*  were  cniuionily  iiualiQed  iii  L-ntl  out. 

In  Bceoidonoe  with  this  view,  Mr  Sunday,  m  hia  analyais  of  the  Epiatle.  temu  it 
**  AtreatiaeoD  thoClirintiitn  aehenut  im  a  dirinely-nppAintitd  tneoiu  f<ir  fvroducinjt 
ri|;fhtin>tisnoaa  in  ni»n,  and  «o  rcali/.inc  the  Me(<»<iatiie  rci)ro." 

The  Mimpk"  view  thuii  mdical*!!,  which  is  uIju  borne  ont  by  tli*  "Esi-ursni  on 
Faith,    Uightcoii(inc»r<    and    Imputntion,"    is  iomewhat  impuitpd  by  um  - 
cnmia  (Dl.  in  which  Sacrifice  ia  regarded  aa  the  inttictioii  nf  a  i*nalty.     In  * 
olao  thia  view  exerciata  n  weakening  intlnnnce,  nnd.  eombined  with  itomo  nth< 
fontarea,  piwlneee  a  aenao  of  indiistiDctnesii.     Otherwise,  the  ni>tet)  are  writ ' 
{{real   cure,  inipdrtiality,  and  fn^edom.     There  is  a  devuvt  bcdup  of  the   i. 
of  the  snbject,  and  tnuch  Diodevty  in  the  troal.-ncnt  of  it.  whih;  nt  tho  aanit' 
commentator  does  not  besitate  lo  treat  all  the  latter  part  of  Gal.  ii.  aa  Si.   i':ti.:f 
ofUrthoiiKlita  or  comnenta  npon  htii  own  wordi  (n  infffteation  nIticJi  haa  a  wide 
aMilteiitioo  to  other  pil««.T(ii^  Iwth  in  t)>p  (lo^prU  and  in  tlio  Kpistleal;  nt  tfl  ajvnk 
Of  word*  anch  aa  tliOM  uf  Gid,  v.  10:  "I  uuidd   that  tliey   wvrv  even  cut  ulf  thai 
trouble  yon,"  oa  "  momentary  cbulliliona"  nhk'h  "  vrt  among  the  very  few  IUw»  io 
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atruljr  nobk  aod  (reB«rotia  clmrutCT."  A^  roftanl*  tbp  cnnonn  qncgtioii  snggwrted 
bj  tbc  U^.  diB^rrpikuri--'  iu  tbi>  laxt  tlirve  otiaijUTii  of  llie  EnuUr  tu  tKn  Rovmnii — 
tnauly,  wtii'lln  ■'  llic  Kplntlv  n-tu  u-nt  t«  tbe  Uonrnnn  uloac— Mr.  ^nn(1«y  foUowi  Dr. 
Ligfatfoot  ui  i>«li<Tiiifc  tbat  ita  original  form  na&  lucb  aa  uo  auw  liavo  il,  with  the 
exmiMimi  of  thv  lut  thnn  vtrinii,  and  tlinl  Uicmt  fiirinirvl  tta  npp^ndix.  tulded  ou  at 
the  »nJ  of  i-liftpUT  HIT..  irhsD,  ilariiig  hU  cii|itivity  at  Kotne,  St.  I'ftal  ecnrerUA  the 
(ArliiT  |>ari  ml"  a  tiivuliir  cpirfJi-.  llw  iuU'ru'.tioi;  viiir  ol'  II,  [{vnun.  who  ImlicTc* 
it  to  biivc  Ijiyii  originnlljf  n  c'Ti'^W  ppi»tlr,  iiaA  tAk<>H  tLc  four  •■ri'lifij^a  (xv.  WJ,  (titcl 
s»i.  iJ(>,  24  auJ  271  a«  tht  I'mliiijjBof  tbi>(X>pu;(iaii^iviMt.\l  rceiiecUvi'Ivl'jthc  C'liurcbes 
of  Koitut,  Am*.  MK<:i.il'>iiia.Aiiii  tumo  olhcr  nnkDOWD,  i«  ratncr  UKt'cartly  diicuiW 
«riUi  ihc  ivmntk  thnt  it  fuib  wh«n  applied  in  detaiL  There  u  one  moro  ierioua 
Omiancm  in  tliis  pinrt  of  thr  cnmmmtary.  'Iliotifcli  hoaoDntblc  mfintion  in  vaaAf!  of 
Um  eamRi«nt»rHM  of  Dr.  Vnugtian  »ii4  Dr.  Li^litfoot,  of  Uejer  uud  Wit^vlvr,  Alford 
Wbd  Wwl'fWQrlli,  iK>l  a  »in(jli.-  allupwii  it  made  t'j  tint  t>f  Profwitor  Jowclt.  Wo  can 
luinllr  lidi'Vc  tlijit  tliG  old  llii-ologicat  prtjuilicc  a^inut  the  nuthor  fasH  blinded  Uie 
present  ci>ininouUu>r  to  tlio  Rn'ut  «:[<!((<'■( icul  nnJ  tilviiii«f)|ibiL'aI  «aluu  of  PrafoMior 
Jomtt'a  ImboaM.  Untwc  eimnot  ftfirtonnl  I'ur  this  xtrniij^f-  omi««ion  of  a  work  tO 
wlii«li  all  Engliitb  ttudeiita  of  Sc.  Piiul'ii  EpiBtlvd a.Tt>  no  niucli  indebted. 

The  tiro  Kpiitlci  t'l  llic  C-Jt' nth  inns  nrc  «imni'.'iitci  on  rcwpcctivoly  by  Mc  Tcipi- 
moatb  itihoin  Bihl  FrofcMior  I'liKiiiitri.'.  It  is  hardly  ^o^sibU'  that  anylhiuif  nen  or  sink- 
iDgibould  bi>  writti'ii  (Ji)  tlii-n-  Kjiixlli-s.whii'b  in  uiirduy  liiivo  nut  iinly  juKif^rii  tbroiijili 
th*  band*  of  •rriler*  liLi-  AII'-jpI  and  VVordswortli,  but  bave  hvea  a  "■jH-tiitily  touift'ilinl 
fl»td  for  lbL-f,-euii]B»^  F.  W.  Kobertaou  und  of  Stituk-y.  But  Mr.  Rlioi*  and  Dr. 
Plumptrc  bare  vrII  mprcscntcd  to  Engii*h  rcndori-  thv  'cnso  And  ^Jrit  of  thcffi! 
EpiAtim  and  the-  t'linrclidifc  which  tbcj  reveal  to  uti.  Ur.  Sboro'H  Jiid^eiit  U, 
jwrliapa,  at  fanlt  in  \v  fi-n-  (^iwcio)  inittnnccs ;  be  rtill  boli?vot  not  only  in  A  non- 
Axtoot  KpisLle  tu  till-  Uonntliiau-i.  but  iu  an  unrecorded  viuit  of  SU  Paul  to  tbeui 
in  which  l*fof<.-»»or  Plumjitrc  diffi-ni  from  liiin  (conf.  p.  "285  with  tiotc  on  2  Cor. 
xii,  l-l  and  *iv.  1);  ho  iiltrtbulo*  the  words, "'  It  is  igimoi  for  a  man  not  to  touch  n 
wnniiu"  |l  Cor.  rii.  1)  tfi  fit.  Haul,  uol  to  thoic  who  wrote  to  him;  »nd  liA  Lhiakii 
tlie  )iisl»ry  of  the  Laxt  Supper  ntu  i-cvculed  to  tho  Apostle  dini'ctly  in  n  tratidt— 
as  to  which  he  tniiiht  bo  comctod  by  Frofcwor  Plamptru'i  «E|}]&aatio&  of  Si.  Pa.nl'a 
"irrjitK.- 110  to  Je)iual«(n  by  rsvelation"  in  the  note  on  Acts  it.  2,  Itul  thoMrarocom- 
)i.  -.xatM  bluty,  if  tliuy  l»  bli^ti,  in  an  cxiH^jition  w)ui'b  in  wdl  worthy  to  take 

It  I  Cbio  most  useful  of  niodorn  t'ommcatarii^  ou  the  Hck  IVstmncnt. 

\>  ^11.  uMi  to  Iwttrllint  ProdnBor  Plumptrft'ii  "  CoraioeDtary  on  tlie  Acta"  has 
Livi,  I.  lu.tttnl  for  tho  nseof  Mcboolii,  and  wo  hope  that  th«otht)r  i>ttrt«  of  the  ('otn- 
mvuLiry  nuiy  be  Bimilarly  tiuaU.'d. 

The  tmnthiUon  at  Frofetu>r  Crenar'a  "  Biblico-TheoUwicol  Lexicon."  from  Uie 
GcriDiui.  by  Mr.  ITrwick  HfibHi-o-Thlfotvffitai  J/txS/vtn  nf  IVnu  IWdi-iunf  Oy^l.;  br 
n^nnann  V.rtnmt.  1)  I) .  Vrote»ettr  of  Tb colony  in  the  L'niverftitj  of  GricfwwoM. 
TraiMtaUj-l  by  \V.  Drwirk,  M.A.  Eilinbnrgb :  T.  and  T,  Clark).  uTiinJicfl  a  grwit  want 
in  our  help*  to  tho  stody  of  the  New  'IV-stnioent.  Parkhurat  ia  out  of  ditto  and 
linuled  iu  hia  range  of  ivft:ri^iici>.  Winter  i^  a  riniiuniar,  uot  a  LexiL-ou.  Aicbbiibop 
Tr«nch'K  Synoovma,  with  all  their  value,  ilo  n«t(xn-ertho  wb^d*  Ki^oiind-  The 
atadent  turuE,  lliorfforvi,  with  (^agi!Tii«ca  to  8uch  a  bouk  an  that  of  I'roteSflOT  Cr4tn4T. 
And  bn  will  not  be  diMpnoiutMl.  Tho  book  is  what  it  imifiaoiva  to  W>.  Thu  aalhor 
apcaks  o»c<leTlly  and  trnfy  of  hi*  work :  "  Tho  work  wnii^Ii,  affair  n  lahoar  of  nine 
ytora,  I  hitrc  now  brtraunt  to  cocnplctioo  is  ci^rtniiilv  an  nttf mpt  oalir,  and  elTort  to 
do,  not  D  rvsnll  lOMnnpuelMd ;  it  simply  prepares  tlic  n'ny  for  a  chi'iTCT  hnml  tlian 
mini;."  Uf  writM  ns  on  carantt  l»eli«*er,  a  pupil  of  TholncfH.  whoso  commcnturies 
ha ciagltM oot  s» nlon«  fully  iiitCMligintinK  the  gT««t  ooticeptionn  croljoJi«l  in  pariiciilftr 
word*  of  the  ?ff«-  Ti^lauieul  Grrek.  Ho  8C«uia  to  have  bean  lircd  hy  an  e^ipnin. 
aion  <  f  -  ipr>,  wbi>'h  iiii^lil  i<f  tnketi  ns  thu  luolto  fur  bin  w»rk  :  "  A  callec- 

tKin  '■:  li  el*inentain  which  the  lanauagr-fuouldiog  power  of  Christianily 

inanifi-iit4  it«-li  would  be  an  ndntnlration  of  Ntw  Testament  doctrine  ond  etliiCR 
liifco  •*!  many  of  Tholock's  |>iipiln.  lit-  h'lKt^tci  hii"  Ih^iloKy   by  the  prncticol  work 
of    '  not,  hi)wi-Trr.  npgttttiiig  the  ntiideiit's  pnrt,  which  after  many  ycam* 

V  13  the  itujwrtaut  work  which  ban  won  him  hix  proCcaHDrrbip,     The 

worK  'iTunJ  nlilioii,  and  it  i<>  from  this  sucund  edition  [which  contains 

OB  ai!  -ifviOt^at  the  pt^MUrnt.  trannUlton  in  tnnde. 

ftoni'-  'T.:r.i-<  "III.  we  niuv  Impo,  Ijo  a<!"lcd  in  fnliire  oilttiom.  Wiirh  n  word,  for 
inataoee.iu  AiqaMuilJamci  i.).  which  is  nwd  for  n.-hp:*.!!  il-t'lf;  ur,  a^-niti,  such n  word 
B»  ai)pM>,  wttli  itA  compounde,  which  Ht.  Pdiil  inakcil  the  vehicle  ol  n>  uiuch  teiichin^ 
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in  Rom.  xi. ;  oto^Vmi,  u  wonl  vhkli  majr  bo  tnid  U>  hare  been  cunTvitvd  Ifjr  tbe 
kagruge-formiiig  paver  of  Chriitianitr.  and  oIImts  of  twitul  ar  ffreater  impottaiiM, 
]i«ve  iM  jrt  no  piirt  in  tlit>  Lexicon.  tIic  cliuiviciLl  uau  of  tb«  worfia  i*  fuUj  nolieei)  i 
it  ta,  bo  nrn,  in  miuij  caam  "  «  vmsc]  propiiiwd  to  nvivn  tbc  Olirudinii  lIioDjifat.'' 
The  OM  or  <int.-k  wvnlt  in  tbo  Sctrtna^nt  in  alto  worktU  out,  Uii>u;;li  thn  autbor 
lanMiit«  that  tbe  help*  for  thia'ara  M  («w.  Of  tbe  KjtbbJniL-al  nr  rnft-UiblicoJ 
vritiQffa  UK  ti  aUomade.  andof  sooiBoftbeflarlturFAttieTaof  t)ie  Church.     Ual«L> 

miMllto  Wkle  ran^  of  variod  illa«tratian  IraameUtieTklaiKlni    '   —  '  ■  "   ' \t>^ 

cbarms  us  in  ihe  work  of  Ardilitiliop  'fiVDch.    Oae  eonroe  oV  i«- 

mlclj' put  uitk.    "Umi  works  of  L'hilo  anil  Jouphiu,"  lie  Nt^.',     ^^^..^i...-    ■.  I" 
bccaiiK  of  tbeirciideaTODr  to  ituivrt  Greek  idoa  andCireek  pfailowi|)b]r  into  Jul 
thnugbt."    Most  ttntlent'  will  W  eiirpriM<d  to  find  iVikt.  «f-ea  in  ref«Tvn,-.    '  . 
corce]>tion  of  tbe  Aiytn.  ProfcoMir  C'lvmer  conuden  tlint  l*li!kt>  vm  qS  ■ 
no  brariu{[  on  ita  nii!  l>y  BL  John,  which  ho  ooauidcru  to  In-  Biiii|il}-  an  ii 
the  "  Woid  of  the  Lord,"  as  oominoDljr  taxA  in  th«  Old  Tcriiiiitcnt  and  ibo  itoblu- 
nical  writoni.    1h«  ol'ioct  ol  the  work  it  to  dinconr  tli«  (oocvptioiia  or  id«u  at  Uip 
Xvwf  Vetantpnt  (ur.aa  tbe  writer  cipcecaM  it  with  Bothe.  "  th«  lungua^  of  tli«  HiJy 
Obost").  hv  brining  toffotber  the  jmsmsm  in  wlueh  the  wonht  ore  nMd.     Whellwir 
1m  hA»  altrajM  nucc««<l(«l  in  thiv,  or  whrtnPT,  ftii  in  tho  cnw  of  aiiey  {vrbcrr  hi-  t».j* 
that  O  diwr/iiXXttriHcTei)  in  UattxiiLiuidxxiv.tbc  new  afEeoftbv  world  inaugurated 
bjr  tbo  murrectioa  of  tiie  dead  and  the  aecond  comtag  of  Christy  or  iw  iii  the  caw  of 
a&iut  (wbetw  he  doe*  not  even  reftr  to  the  appiirent  use  of  Ihe  word  ly  St.  Pan!  ia 
]  Cor.  IT.  ami  otborwiw  «lsew)MT0  mt  implying  hardly  Riori>  than  pmounlity),  he  ho* 
notnt  tinxm  W«adomiuHt«dli}:'Conveiutiooal  TitwB,«a<h  reader  niD«t  judge.  Itat  civry 
Btudeut  will  liud  in  the  carcfal  catunvntion  of  poaaoKW,  and  tbo  uucriiiuiiatiiii; 
and  decided  bat  not  diKfinatic  judgment  pronounced  opoci  tbcMU,  matenala  whioi 
wiU  aasist  liim  in  working  oat  (as  t««b  man  mortdo)  lUi  own  tbcological  eon- 
ceptwB*. 

An  tditivn  of  the  E^taagint,  with  a  litoral  traSBUtion  into  Kogliah  (Tht  Btfd"*' 
gint  Vcrtii^i  uj  the  Ol<t  TtnUimriit ;  with  aii  Rnylinb  Tranklation,  and  with  nuiovs 
Rfftdinjfs  aui  Cniicat  >'ot•^3  :  .Saniael  llss^tcr  and  Sonv),  if  n  wcrk  attetn|itod  by  no 
ooe^  we  btlii've.  tHrforw  Mr.  Unii»ti?r,  noil  will  W  •mlTOiwrl  by  tlin  izurieaoiDg^  nninlnj' 
of  thoaf[btful  ■tudcnt«  of  thp  I)ib)e.  Tlierc  is  a  dhort  intrndnction,  iitvtitti;  all  tlut 
u  koowuof  tbeori^iol  tltu Sejitnaifinl  i  the  Urevktexliuid  EnjtUeh tiauihlious on 

S'Ten  ill  j'iiralld  colnoinH.  in  neat  and  imall  type,  whicli  enabtvn  the  whole  work  to 
i  i;o(npriscd  in  a  noderate  quarto  volume ;  and  kbovt  notea  are  added  whitrtt  rciUiw 
variaLiuati  uf   rrodin^ii,    ultrmntifo  transUtioRB,    and    the    addittonii    i  Uitf 

Uvbrtiir  original,  and  direct  attt'nlioD  tutlio  paMOfpd  quoted  from  (tn  .i»t 

ia  tlia  Xcw  Tettarnenl.  TlKre  is  also  an  Appendix  nottdng  a  vcr;r  f<.'«^  "  i  -"to 
which  smnr  dillicultj  arises,  and  a  few  pauaneewbidi  are  »npplicdf[>.::.  lI.l'  Aici- 
BBdrii>e  t«st.    No  menlwn  ia  inad«  of  tbo  ApocrnbA. 

The  tmniditiion  ia  for  tbe  moat  part  csact  and  litetal,  y<i  mndo  to  rcwJ  doeotly, 
whcro  this  was  possible— peihapoi nioro  Haenliy  than  the  Qnf«lc  tt^xt.  ThefoUuw- 
ioK  pa***8B  f^o"^  Iniah  ii.  l-.'>,  is  a  good  spcdnKO  of  Iho  tfuialatiuo,  ami,  brioi; 
well  known  as  tbe  Lesson  for  GbristinaH  T)ay.  will  enable  tbe  r««der  to  a|^|>nrL't))in 
the  sinftular  dijurropAncios  often  txistiag  beiivc«n  the  Scptnsgitit  and  th"  original 
t'>xt  as  it  Hlniids  in  our  ItiU«.  Tbe  pauogu  lii.-i{iiia  iu  Llii>  Kii|{li>h  reralou  wilhtlic 
worda,  "  Xwerthvleaa  tJic  dimn««H  Khali  iK>t  be  mich  ai>  wat  ia  her  Tcxataoa.*' 
Is  tbe  traoslatioo  of  the  Sejitiuit.'iatit  statidHtbua— 

"  Driub  Ui'S  flrat.  Act  quickly,  O  Uad  of  Zabulon.  UmI  at  Niplitkiltiu.  aud  tb«  ita4 
iniMlinf  the  Kocout  ]uwl  lit  UKd\iKyoai  Jurttaii,  O&lilMioribii  (trtitiira. 

**  O  piMtila  walking  in  dnikDmi,  IwlinJd  ■  ^roat  hglit  :  3-0  thai  dwell  ill  the  rrj;itia  iwd 
tfaodow oTdctttli,  alintit  sball  sbiae  npoo  you.  The  luuftitaiio  of  lli«  proiilc  whivh  tbsn 
bati  bron^lit  duvo  in  thy  Joy,  tfaey  sball  evau  rvjoice  befun  tbw  on  Uwy  that  rejinca  to 
harrtfti  and  as  they  that  divide  uia  spoiL  Ikcan«c  the  yokr  that  vu  laid  n«a  thro 
luH  tieem  tak«a  ansy,  aud  tho  rod  that  was  on  their  neck  ;  tor  liv  luu  biMken  the  lud  ttt 
tlieexactariasinthadsy  of  >[i)lisu.  For  they  shall  oonipcuatu  fur  cvrfv  usnucnt  thst 
lias  b*en  s«isireit  by  deerit.  and  aO  raimonl  with  rmtitation  ;  soil  ihcy  ilull  W  willinc 
•rsa  if  thov  VCT«  burnt  with  fire. 

"yoracbiU  is  born  to  a*,  aadssoaiB^rco  toiu,  mboMgovrraiuont  ia  aponhis  aliotJiltfr; 
and  Ids  name  ia  «dl«)  ilic  Mnetogtr  et  grvt  coaawl ;  for  I  will  bring  psaco  npnn  tb« 
jviaces,  aad  bestth  lu  bim.~ 
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ElEKI^  inHomeUiinR  v«rv  winmngulioot  Mr.  Tt'teilkij-Be.who.bjr-tke-liy,  tianjunl 
rccviTv~sLa  Doctor  fldfurocfrom  hi*  Vni\vnitf,tuui  rend  whatever  ifon  trill  of  hi*, 
^ou  quit  the  {lUfttf  ntUi  reif|>&ot  u  ikI  likiu^  for  tii«  autboc.  You  will,  iudefid.  no 
bud l>x)lc«OTarti(ilM  which  tBoropIuiiil)-  bcaTtheMtiiaipoIiiiaiiliutM,  kindtiiiesK. 

UUigence,  aod  wide  Maiias.  Tbcde  Lire  aom«  of  the  moat  DC«#uary  qaalitiec  of 
■  cribu.  nliDtlifr  ol  iifi-  ur  litfrntarc,  nnd  tnotit  of  ttcin  arc  of  npecwl  Titlao  in 
fiiatorical  crlticiio).  f  An/  lias  lately  lukca  up  iritli  principlos  And  inolbodo  nnt  very 
favofiral'le  tn  thv  jsri  oppitHiiBtion  of  such  n  book  «-■>  Mr.  biLymr's  lonti  "'i'tu  Cliicf 
AcUnrs  in  t!ie  I'nntan  Revolution  ;"  ami  it  rtnick  some  of  u*  that  the  bort  point*  in 
Ih&t  work  u-ere  mtMusl  by  iao  tatmy  of  its  ittjcvch.  A  Ti>atiirr  of  n.  rerr  different  kind 
M  JLfMOH*  /rum  my  Mtuion :  Carlyle,  Tvitrtyi-tu,  itii<(  li*i¥k<ii  (James  Cltirli«  &  Co.)- 
!%»  lartffi  luKiini-  hiw  gravrn  out  of  artiolci  wliii>h  wmu  origiuuUy  inibliiduiil  in  lli« 
' '  ■  ii'it  tbpic  Itave  now  been  much  clabomtcd  by  Dr.  Ilaj-uo,  and  haro 

ilili'  addilioiiH.  The  vmy  on  Ciirlylt'  iit  Iwyond  dixpnte  the  most 
Tjinni.i.'iir  ii^m  tiiroe  studios,  but  they  »II  bolooK  to  a  class  of  writing  wriic]i  iftfuri'  of 
K  weloome.  Wu  feci  rjaito  ocrtain.  taoircver,  that  Dr.  Bayoo  imiioted  upon  hiumflf 
1  litSJir.  or  mono  thnn  n  liKl*,  when  he  undertook  his  tiwk.  lie  iMi  the  rrodci- 
pUinly  ho  foam),  a-v  hi^  wi'at  on  vrith  it.  that  he  could  itot  iniuat:un  the  attilado  of 
utn  {wpil,  uho  had  iancied  he  miglit.  Of  coarse  not;  iiiid  he  imd  tiol  hav« 
kpoloffised  «res  indirot'tly  for  thi»  IroMJom  aE  hi*  eritii.'tMm-i.  which  niipht  well  hare 
him  mnoh  bolder.  The  real  nttraction  of  the  work  hi<  imilortook  was.  tltnt  it  uviiiU 
^*V  hira  Myijic  tur  widelT-mutpug  CorataCut;  »u<l  it  ie  thi-  iiievitabh',  by  no  nicniuB 
tnartuucor  nnhenltbydi^ciirtiivcncM  o(  the  trentmcot  which  iiiaii-x  it  dillicultti>do 
jnatin  to  it.     But  we  will  venture  itp'iti  a  point  or  two  nearly  at  random. 

IndiKUKHtiig" Model  Priaon*,'' or  i-ntlit.'ttVn8gnn)ption«  of  tbut  Latter-day  Pamph* 
tet,  Mr.  Bnyne  ttikefl  a  view  of  our  duty  to  L-riniinuls  willi  wbicb  we  ngrC4'.  and  ho 
i[not»9  tJ>e  fai'l  that  Ibe  majority  of  tiiose  wbi  Wloogto  llio  iTiiiuiiiil  cbws  are  found 
to  hare  ahn-xrr;al  Irainti  uud  often  diieiuied  bodies.  Ho  also  tieat*  jurt  in  the  way 
ne  luiitb'.  eIJH^^'t  thi-  r/.Vfiiin  that  irtnpidity  tneann  Whii-HX.  The  hut  moariiDg  of 
that,  we  ml  moat  fi^ar,  Mr.  Buyne  lina  not  quite  oauj^ht;  a«  John  IttiTiyan  loMot  it.  and 
a*  Ciirlvie  mcanM  it.it  !■  miri'tv' true.  A(^in.it*«eioiidoabtful  if  Mr.  Uu.yiie,in  takicig 
up  Koot'i  cnmpilaint  that,  wbde  there  i:i  no  nitivb  kiodiMMs  in  the  world,  there  in  «o 
little  juslicp.  has  put  the  eoniphiinl  in  the  right  place.  It  in  awfully  true,  and  not 
to  b^  hidden  fmni  any  honoit  and  aeute  obKe^^'e^,  that  the  love  of  justice  iirtd  (nith 
M  vary  weak  in  cnort  numnn  boinKa :  while  the  inntinct  of  kindtkMn  i<  comparatively 
>trong.  Ai,iiin,  Dr.  BstyDO  nearly  ■oq)risLiH  uh  by  adopting  tlio  cuiRtnonolaoe  that 
ttrcJit  tah'ritii  brin^  with  them  un  increaw;  of  moral  rcBiioniiibility.  ^Vell,  we  all 
tnuw  Umj  mntiiKrublr;  ditficulticD  of  thcBiibjcct,  how  they  all  run  up  ut  InHl  into  one 
final  problam  of  whiL-h  the  luaH.  [ilutn'il)k--liHiliiiii;  Holiitid'im  turn  out  to  be  only  puru- 
ilusea.  But.  adcr  nil,  can  it  be  inaiotaiiieJ  that  there  id  r«iUly  any  final  diffftreupe  in 
th*  d«0r«e  of  moral  reaponHibility  to  be  oaingned  to  a  man  with  a  ei>nstitulioi)  like 
Byron  a  or  Bdgur  Poc'n,  and  that  which  is  to  be  Devigaod  to  one  of  tUo"e  crirainulii 
with  ahnormitl  brain!) ?  SheUcy'sgnuidfiithcTwiiHCiawd;  tlMfaihir.  Sir  Timothy. 
was  hflf'Cmxd ;  what  Sholley  wa«  wo  know.  And  oan  wo  confristontly  «uy  ilint  hw 
fitolt*  iwc  do  not  apeuk  of  any  particular  act)  wcro  one  shade  leas  the  natorai 
malt  of  the  comUtntioa  of  bin  hniin  thou  •!«  thovo  of  any  of  ^r.  Garlvlo'i*  "dog* 
riiioe>l "  criminaU  f  la  there  any  eeuao  ia  aUjjKOtia;;  thai  tfao  splendid  powers  of 
HUch  n  mftB  onfthttuhe  exptcled  Uioctaa  bruakwaUTBagaiaitthcforoeof  iii3H|«cial 
t«nii  I   -    Ofcoiirso  we  know  how  the  CQ%ht«Qed  British  joryman  would 

KiLti'  '  a  qauatiou.  anil  ciiiialty  of  course  tnero  aro  rocks  nhnid  aiiNWcr  it  an 

yon  iii>y;  ont  »c  mimt  panne  a  little  longer  on  it  Uian  Ur.  Bayne  does  (page  Kl) 
urerthc  ijnoition  "What  isjualico?" 

i^wsiafc  over  ntbcr  thingg,  wo  now  come  to  smuothET  water — the  Essay  on  Teany- 
Mn.  Hero  Ihrro  if.  of  cours*.  much  to  tiny  "  on  Inilh  »idi'j«."  .Htiiiy  of  im  woiiM  havn 
liked  a  little  l^tn  i-i>et-wor*hip.  an<l  a  little  more  secBtiuy.  "  The  Prince**"  if  di»- 
miaafl  with  a  line  or  two  of  apology— bill  it  i»  fur  more,  for  Dr.  Bayno'i  purpose, 
Ihaa  ••  n  «.  .;..-.-..tnie  povai,"  -it  contnint,  indirectly,  %  Rivat  deal  of  selfdidclosure. 
Tb«*  i-  ,-  VKfT  »roiig  about  M.  Taiue's  wav  of  loolciny  ut  Mr,  Tennywjii"* 

•I"ni"^ii'  -:  hiii  heluM  a  elimpse  of  a  truth  about  the  poet  and  Ids  work. 

-hipj>crg  of  iIt._Te  liny  son  may  say,  tux  poetry  onntaina  more  fcolinx 
i      ■  iuu  if  huply  he  may  find  it,  than  ot  pamion  itwlf ;  and  he  i«  eon- 
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rention*].  lie  ha*  never  been  ri^bt  out  and  ftway  into  the  wildemMi.  H»  jioelry 
muita  bugeniMt.  biJJnoM,  and  brcailtk.  of  attnccpbnv.  Wo  Kn4  no  funlt — briag  md- 
fonodl J  grateful  for  what  t)iUox<|niaiteBiiigcr  has  givoii  ^f,  oaA  kaowing  Ixittrrtiuu 
to  expect  oontrndictcr^r  <iual>t>cn  irvat  tbo  vuini'  baqi;  mtd  oeTtaiulj'  M.  Taiacbu 
iDHdc  a  sreat  blunilor  m  w<ttiQg  ii|>  Alfred  df  Atuswt  tni  the  otW  nde  of  his  uiti- 
tbCBJa— but  it  ii  a  fiwl  tiat  Mr.  T<.'nnyK.n  hxt  >howQ  in  his  writiiiuB  a.  tcodm^jr  (or , 
mab-tciulcncy,  if  tbo  |.>briuio  niny  pruis)  to  ploiuc  Mr».  tirunJy,  aa  v<!ll  >a  tlie  higlicr 
I'Blla»—  tt  t«arl«iiry  wbJoh  dooM  a  little  to  «xcum>  tboe«  who  inndl  the  p<>or  old  aoal 
witliout  wnuion  -,  iui<l  who,  iitdti-d,  arc  toDNtiiDCB  thongbt  to  be  gnnacisg  at  tbv 
Diviuc  Witdom.  when  tiey  are  ouly  teasiiitt  the  old  lady. 

The  «nbji>(.'t  of  "  Riiu-tidiiticinM"  intjMviilii  Sir  Bayov  more  than  it  d^m  na,  lad 
vre  d^ciHcdl^  dita^'o  witli  biu  in  ku  gcucrfil  apoloiiiy  for  the  digKiu  "p  dI 
cailr  wriiin^'ii  which  thewritera  nmjr  Wprt.-9iiuic-l  tu  wisliloikt  dark.  Tur  Mtoiitlaa 
in  tbc  words  of  I))bi)^nia  io  the  '*  DroBsa  of  I'tur  Waatou"  it  not  ii«  gowl  ■>  it 
might  be,  and  Mr.  Bajnc  inoxt  jtiitly  coiulemni  "  the  bright  death,"  bat  it  ■  qsite 
dear  tJint  the  lin«s  im  Ihcy  originnlly  stood— 

"  Qua  di«w  .t  ttMrii  kiiituUiTOugh  lUT  tender  throat 
Slowly  —and  notbiog  nurc— 

did  iiat,  CTUuinuLttvaUy  cuuciibired,  oiiircoH  tbe  poot'ii  iii<fto>iig ;  and  are  ceriuiily  opmi 
to  ridionlc  oti  other  gronndM.    'l*b«  wordu,  "  Aitd  /  kune  no  more,**  do  «x{ireB«  the 

IDCaDillf{. 

Th«  altrnttiuas  aud  adilition*  in  "  Muud  "  appMr  to  u«  to  be  about  aa  bad  ae  their 
coald  bi?.  E^ii>laiia.tot7  additionB  were  want«I,  but  not  those  flat  prosaJc  lines,  tlioaga 
Ur.  Qayue  uppeaiv  to  lika  them.     On  the  other  hoad,  tlie  ren»e^ 
"  1  kiMOd  Iter  eloedor  head. 
She  took  the  kiu  scdxrfjr, 
Maud  i(  not  •cvtntttn. 

Hut  ibn  if  tail  aud  itaidy," 
wlil<Ji  our  intelligent  collo  does  }kot  like,   appeare  to   na  iwrfoft-  in  itn  \A.aet. 
Sweeter    loi-e-pootry   than  the    fioeiit   P^rta    of    "  Maud"   \»  not  to  be  found  ia 
the  language ;   Ibe  remark  Ikjiik  coauied  to  ihi;  more  anpcrficial  kti>d»of  birc, 
For  tbu  "  la'ixlor  poerion"  of  tho  iKiem  iu,  afu-r  all,  f  iiiiertieia]  and  thin :  tba , 
ttron^st  parts  being  the  cynical.     It  ha^  alnavs  1>Ktu  a  grtvf  to  as  that  tn  mnih 
exquiuU  ]>uetr7-tCai>to«XII„XVUI.,  XXIL.ia  I'uH  1;  tuid  IV.  in  I'kriU.}>ibo«U 
bavo  been  framed  ta  wbal  ia  really  nolhin^  Irut  a  very  poor  "  ccnutii«i'*  norc),  with 
K  uioral  or  leaaon  wbkh  in  poorer  aliJl.    i'oetry  in  col  Imup^  to  be  uniutcTinittiagly 
poetic:  there  must  be  flat  paasai^— but  such  ieooad-hand  phrasing  u  "  a  war  iu 
deTanco  of  the  riiiht"— "  that  an  iron  tyra&ny  now  shonld  betut  or  ceat^"— **  a  eau* 
tbut  1  Celt  t(i  )>g pure  and  true''-  "agiaut  liar" — i*  iutolerablc  in  a  iioern  of  whioh 
the  climiix  ia  m  iujf))-|>itcbed.     Better  the  iiiere*t  cotivereatioaal  familiarity,  tiian  thia 
rbirtohcal  ma^iloq nonce. 

llefoiu  pBMuig  from  Tetmyeon'e  poeau,  we  cannot  be>pDotiiieacnrioasrxani]i)eo[l 
Dr.  Boyne's  tendeney  to  ox<e«>i\-e  pnuM  and  admimtiun.  Ia  that  veiy  poor  poeiari 
"3(n>UrHuna."  thecity  deel:'*  atJe  induce*  b<T  huiibimd  t.>  forgive  th«  joat-Jcad  j 
inaa  who  haa  robbed  them  of  tUvir  ouvingn.  Upon  which  Ur.  Rayue  remarka  t  "  H«t«^ 
is  not  a  nobler  heroine  in  btcralurc  than  thi.i  wifcofn  citj  ckrk,  and  I  wc  nomaoBi 
to  believe  that  there  are  not  rnauy  such  to  t>e  foand  ia  boodon."  i^or  do  wc — sis ' 
erunien  out  of  ten  echibit  et-ery  week  of  their  lire*  "  heroiMn"  jnat  us  "  noblr."  It 
is  perfcetly  cenmioaplacc  ;  iu>d  it  i»  the  trrilie**  warat-bearte^lneea  wbi<;b  brtmyabiia 
Info  tliMbo  extra wagaiiciot  of  huigua^ 

Thr  Knxay  on  Uuikinhaabtan  nearly  all  rtwrittea,  and  it  it  a  fine  tvefritnenef 
studioua  mndour.  attd  Mxnelbiuu  more.     All  we  will  adj  ia,  that  wdiojie  \\' 
hoUsL  along  with  Mr.  Ituukiu— thooxhit  hardly  looka».<  if  ho  did    that  "tL' 
ties  of  beauty  U»  aaoriWe  and  atua."     Thiti  la  iindoubt<dly  a  lairatwont  I'l  x'luti 
Ur.ltDtkiii  means  in oertain  portktu  o^hia  wKtisjjv,  and  he  in  nut  the  only  one  wfaol 
hn«  ■alTcnol  "  atiiinUh,"  Little  abort  of  dcapair.at  certain  "worka  gf  prefaaatign.'* - 
»i.   ItuviK-   •)i>iitea    Mr.    Itutikin's    paauonato  wonla    aboat  the  befonliiur  aud 
desccHitiou  ul   the  "|i>ols  and  streams"  anmad  Carshalbm.     Naw,  it  vonld  nc 
JM  may.  IHrhaiM.  to    pnnre    that   God   amie   those  "poobt  nud  Btrcama."    .till 
lovely  ill    i'i»<ii    ili-irr-jdalMii.  in  a  scnae  in   which  he   did  mat  make   the  hmne 
bviuf(<  !■  :uotiy  dofilod'*  thtn;  bvt  we  mity  at  IsArt  asythab  UiohuaaOil 

vrdl  wan  ..niv  i»  tbo  "  ilcfiltnK"  but  in  tb*  prudac<h>a  of  tho  ds" 

'  41  of  thme  "poota  aJad  HtTOaaii.** 


while  1 1 

ere  in*y   ■  :  \  b<^>a  .lAc'!  to  d.-ci-ir-  wSptlipr  t\„-.  ■•pr-.]^ 

aud  tlrfvtikU*  -li.-yl.i  ^^l.uu  tlicir  or^^iutl  •dcvi 

ciRiitln  ui>|'no1ti>^l, .-r  "hrthet  ili-  Uttrr  "ioii 
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and  itrcnms"  be  dcfilod-  he  woald  tuvc  stood  for  the  Bnt  ulterDatiro.  But  if  b» 
aft«rward9  followed  oal  bji  deeittton  to  its  conK^iueum,  it  ivauld  atakt  an  end  of 
wliat  Mr.  Da;ti«  ti^litlv  cUls  llui  "coniDiunifttic*  demt-ut  in  liia  nrritiiiKit.  Ilia 
ninfally  v^rtain  lliat  ii  3fr.  ajid  iln.  WotilnworUt  luul  leta  dugnstwl  by  "fieoplo 
froiB  Birtbwiiitc"  before  tbc  "Kzcnnion"  thu  wtitttu,  tliat  po«ia  would  aire  tMon 
TB17  differeal  liere  and  tbero. 

2Ir.  John  Adilinicton  Symoadi  vrrit«B  modi,  ind  he  trritot  with  abootfainii  psio*. 
Vfhtn  U*  cftlted  hia  now  l>»k  Stof'Ai-j'  ««/  SIndift  iu  IloUj  (Smith.  Elder,  &  Co.), 
tkwl  lie  Tuiyottea  »  [>reri<>u«  litli-  of  hi.-<,  Sh'.(c\tt  in  Ual;i  ati'l  (Ir'-'i-v  ?  In  any  ease 
there  U  a  widndiSbrnTiiv  between  tho  tvo  Ti>lanM«:  in  thn  former  tre  bkd  mora  nf 
ihe  tmvdler,  iu  tlie  latter  wc  ham  tnon;  of  tb«  ncbolar,  tl]uu)[h  the  traveUsr  is  atill 
pn!*eiit ;  for  iiLiUncv,  in  the  Etwaj,  "  AiDalti,  Pa.>^taRi.Capn,"  lind  in  tlie  '*  Ijoinbard 
Vigttrttfs."  In  the  E  *Miy  ou  th«  "  Orfw"  of  Poli^ano.  and  that  on  the  "  Popalar 
Italian  I^^ctty  nf  thu  Rpnni»i«,ti«>,"  wo  nro  utfuin  jjlwl  to  rcca^aix«  tlif  aathor'* 
mutf'rljr  p<:>T(cr  in  >^rti>iii  kiiiilii  of  tratulatioii ;  nnd  thooc  tlie  kindH  in  which  the 
Ubooren  arc  few,  thoti^^h  the  harvest  is  k>  br^.  In  about  screaly  uagLti,  close 
pogeiit  in  tror.  Mr.  Sytnoniln  prmtimt't  as  with  a  slcirtch  of  Ploi'ciitinc  history,  the 
oka  of  whi«h.  for  eonipartiieiw  and  luinutenesB  of  infornuitian.  one  koowi  not  where 
to  Kwi.  Mr.  Sj-nwiniU  in  n  utriliinK  L-xnmplr  of  the  modc'm  *chool  of"eiiltnro" — 
tning  that  won!  iu  its  niorc  special  »en»o.  CnwvariiKl  in  tht'  paraatt  oE  detnil.  it 
•foautoasUy  tim  Ihe  muler.  There  is  a  want  of  emphaaio — not  to  say  a  ohiuae- 
faeci)  avoitUnce  of  it  \  thtre  is  Iho  witnt  nf  gnup  which  corncH  of  the  abscoco  of 
he&TlT  «inltvil!iii>{  i^rnotiiiin.  or  of  any  pnrpoto  beyoad  what  may  belonj;  to  tho 
iBOBairTaph  before  j-ou.  TherO  in  too  much  colonr,  nod  too  little  motion— tiio  reader 
wouliT  evi^u  be  gl^ML  of  &  jolt  now  and  th«ai  aluiust  imythiuj;  r»th«r  thau  this 
eternuilr  uravc  Rtidiug  manner,  in  which  the  end  i«  like  tlio  b^ginnie^,  thu  besiu- 
mnft  like  the  middle,  and  the  iruorvum  /mbc  /  Beldora  anaweivd  with  nnythinff  like 
en«r^.  If  we  take  wi  KH»iiy  liiie  that  on  "  LucrMin*. "  wg  beoome  couHciouu.  indt«d, 
of  ati  i-ffort,  but  it  iieenih  rather  an  clfm't  to  lift  a  wui^ht,  thnn  the  eSort  of  a  living 
mind  in  free  moTvniPnt  ot«t  alurge  Hubiuct.  Inevitjibly  w^have  much  that  in  true, 
Tcry  mnch  of  reRncmeot  and  aceompliBUntcnt,  and  of  counc  n  good  apcffa.  now  nnd 
thoa;  Iml  «urh  intrrvulaa  tlier«  in  apitmn  a  little  forced,  aa  if  the  author  uulv 
half- believed  in  h\«  own  points,  and  too  ofU.'n  rndaavonred  to  give  dq  air  of  breadtu 
btlitrrury  atipplina  by  mere  loTKeactw  of  phrMe.  The>e  hints  apply  (in  Obr  Opinion) 
iritl)  pocniiar  force  to  lint  paper  on  "  Lncretiiia )"  but  they  arc  not  wholly  ianpplt- 
MUe  tolhat  eutitled  "  Antiuoiin,"  wbiuhdoee  nut  fall  far  «hort  of  being  tedious. 
Bat  BO  npolo^  wn^  nroexwry  for  rrprintinz  the  caauya  <»i  blttok  rerae,  sc.,  which 
an  ooutained  m  the  A|>)>endii,  thoajih  in  those  alao  tW«  aeemii  an  eioeesiTe  ten- 
dency to  mnketunall  "piintii,"  and  force  Urge  meauinge  on  trifle*.  The  volomu 
haa  a  llnely-execiited  iiteel  eagraring  of  the  I1d«ft>Tiso  group  (AntinoitK)  in  the 
mnaeun  at  Mndiid. 

There  !•  nothing  rude,  wc  truHt,  in  wondering  aloud  how  many  roodera  will  know 

auibe  off-hand,  without  gludog  lower  down,  who  wrote  this  exqumito  little  jKiem, 
lonfth  suofoely  any  one  will  reid  it  without  a  aob,  and  noae  will  eTcr  forget  it  :— 
"  Uy  little  aon,  oho  I(»knl  trom  thouKbtful  eyw, 
And  moved  and  nioke  in  quiet  gr-iwa  iip  wiMi 
lUrinr  my  law  the  tCTeiith  (inw  (li*vb<v'di 
1  stroi-k  him  and  diamin'd 
With  bard  word*  and  unkin*d. 
nil  OMAhor,  who  wai  pniont,  beiitg^  dead, 
"nieu.  fcarias  leat  hia  gri«f  tbonld  hieder  tieop, 
t  T-iaitodhia  bad. 
But  found  bim  alamlwring  deep, 
U'itli  lUrkenvd  •joliils.  and  tti«!r  lailiaa yet 
Fkru  liii  Intc  xonliint;  wet. 
And  I.  villi  laoiui, 

Kisdnit  away  his  tearav  left  oUitra  of  my  own ; 
For.  oa  a  table  drnwa  bende  hti  heed, 
He  Lad  put,  witlitii  his  reoidi. 
A  box  01  (onaten  nnd  a  red.vmoed  at'otc, 
A  )Nt«4i  of  gi»**  abraded  by  tlio  beach. 
And  aix  ot  terea  skcUa, 
A  bottle  Mitli  bluet«Ila, 

AndtwaPr«D<h«o]i[ierooiiu(an£c<l  thera  with  cuvfnlart. 
To  earaFArl  bis  aa^  liearL 
$0,  wliMi  thtl  nlf\i  T  [>v«y'd 
To  Goilt  I  wept  Olid  said  : 
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Ab,  vhiea  at  lut  we  lie  witb  tnixM  brMtli, 

>'ot  vexing  Thee  in  ilMtfa. 

And  Tbon  romenibeitatof  vluit  toys 

"W*  mad*  tmt  joyt. 

JIov  w««kty  mmleratood 

I'by  gnat  oo[iiaiAti(l«i1  good. 

Than,  fktkerly  not  1cm 

Than  I  trhoin  Thou  Uiat  mouldtd  from  tbe  titty, 

Tbotilt  IUT«  Tlnr  vnth  mu<I  ny, 

'liriUbe  iorry  (or  their  vUildiaiiiie*,'" 

Onlv  vi(!   Iiopo  tlii^  nnmbnr  of  tK'xc  who  cuu  n^uliljr  luni^n  tlio  jKwm  to  it<>  nntbo 
it  lifter  nil,  ooi^iJera-Uo r  for  it  woul'l  bo  nn  ill  omoH  if  "Thus  Aiijpii  in  tUo  Uuiik," 
"Witbrul  foe  KvcT,"  the  "  Uiiknuwii  Knm,"  &iiJ  tbutr  compunton  ponaa  did  nnt  tind 
a  Iiiirly  I«r([P.  na  well  as  a  choice  pnl>lic.     "The  U&Lnown  Eroe,  aod  utlipf  <)tW." 
mu  publi»hol  in  1877.    Though  it  cuntaioMl  the  littt«  poem  wn  linvo  jn 


and  a  few  ullivnof  Iha  iroit  pnltntiJ  simplicitT  nivd  th«  nxttt  liMui-lv  - 
tlie8i>  were    found  in  the  ctmplDv  of  "oJi>i"in  wliich  tbo  tbetuc  wiu  itii  bl  x 

M  ihf.  title,  and  a  few  in  vrhion  th*  anthur's  poculioritiee  wen  etr«rti:n<  "< 

TitmoHt.  Ou  thti  whulc  thul  volnnie  oould  hardly  bo  itu[))XMcd  to  ■p]>i-.iil  l-  ■■^u^  .  ,it 
A  inv.  Set-eral  yean  ogeKiitrm  wok  a  mychrap  edition  of  "Taninton  CliDreh 
Towrr."  nnd  tno«t  of  tbe  other  pnem*  (iuolading  ihu  "  Aitgi!!  in  the  Iloo»«").  and  v«  , 
should  cvnjwturo  that  it  nuld  well— but  it  i*  now  oat  of  print,  wc«n;  told.  W«  luva 
now.  pubtuhtil  liv  MoHsrs.  (icor^^c  Bell  ii  Son*.  &  !wl<«lioa  fmtu  Mr.  Pnlmoni'l 
poouis,  mndo  by  Mr,  Kicliiial  riarnett  (liiiimi'lf  a  jmet)  and  fotitlml  l'lorilej;ivtl 
Atunulii'.  It  lualccs  230  pnges  in  n  viTy  bandy  little  volume,  nnd  contain*  n>Ml 
of  tho  iiioit  c»|uiaite  tbingn  3Jr.  Putmori?  has  |mntoil ;  ulong  ttitli  n  few  tli&t  un 
n«w  U>  us.  We  Are  not  >iiro  that  wo  mim  mnnj  of  tbe  very  best  (vr  beM-k>v0l) 
pircrs;  but  jud(ru>g,as  we  are  at  Ibe  momcBt  compelled  to  do,  Eroia  the  cvLief 
«ditiotiB  of  the  poems,  we  fancy  tlicre  has  faeeDfonie''cooluus.'*~lbe£ort  of  tiling 
wkteb  An  alTeo.tiAnAte  roador  who  get*  his  poet  by  hciut  aIwb.vk  re*ejit4  &  IttUft  ' 
The  '■WwWing  Sprmon."  nu  wc  have  it  hen-,  looVn  like  an  •^ct«n»)OB  of  Oowi 
ChurL\hiir»  Icittr  to  FrMleHck  in  "  Failhfid  fur  Ever" — Uiou^b  «o  notr  vomo  clinnM 
in  the  uld  familiar  linca.    Sonttr very  obarining  touches  >rc  onutUNl  in  "Tbo 

ItosoHi'd  lUmrK:"  1ml  wo  arc  not  narrmaed.  (or  mi  had  thtm  *tmek  ontuooe  by  i 

editor  !  Th«  Iti-it  four  liiio>,  aboat  tito  cartained  aod  lodced  "conpi"  in  the  tnui^ 
were,  YTu  [wusuinv,  louk«d  vpoa  an  nare  to  vet  tb«  hogN  Hoortiitt;  uti^t  anr  ooch  louefa 
as  " tlio  iffthma*  oJ  yonr  wairt.**  J^omeportiooa of  " Th<  Viitories  of  Lore"  ana 
to  have  been  vorkra  into  "Amdia."  Toe  j^tece  entitled  "Aluanderaad  Lvcoa" 
does  Dot  ittrike  a#  as  betnu  good  enoagli  for  lU  compaDy.  ISot  cort»iuly  we  euow 
t>r  ui>  BM«h  "  lover's  garland  a*  tJu«,  and  do  not  w«U  mik  how  thero  can  ho  m«& 
another.  This  muiit  not  be  takeD  to  imply  that  Mr.  I'ntmore  will  «eom  to  i 
thoiii;htfii1  rea<lrr  oonaintcnt  in  bio  pi-«MntAtiun  of  tho  olfaic*  of  hls  iopir^  Fi^' 
«iaiti^i>«,  Doan  Churchill's  Sernnoa  n-dt  not  haos  toEithcr  vritb  Mn.  GFahoai'* 
beantiful  h-ttcr  to  Predmrk  upon  the  diSieulticfl  of  married  tif^. 

If  there  it  any  real  defect  in  thtJ  noMj^ny.  it  in,  perha)M.  thai  wo  d<^> '  littltj 

more  of  r^odj  ClithnuR.  with  her  cver-dnliijiitfiit  bnniour.     1)nt  p<Tliaj<  '    li  ocK' 

— or  Mr.  Patraore,  loobiof;  ovrr  Ilia  flhonlder — roiDcmbervd  Mr.   Sbaiiil^'s  u.ivioe  to 
my  Uncle  Toby,  to  tfttchewruirtb  while  payinehtaaddrcMcs  to  Widow  Wiulniui.    Wr. 
howsTer,  aro  under  no  rastraint  in  this  rvffpe<:t,  and  reooBunettd  everybody  nba  talL«t^ 
np  Itr  Patmoie  to  make  tlie  moat  of  Lady  Clithtroe,  and  not  tn  pun  thonjHilleMdr| 
over  h«r  must  pUvfnL  myingiti  for  they  arc  n«n«lty  gikite  a«  wiw  mnd  f;i}oi  u  lM> 
•erioiu  paae«ge  wiiicb  w*  now  «xtra«t  iron  ber  K'tter  to  a  newly- married  conplei— 

"  Af>  ku  romanM  alatiMt  m  sweat, 
AndMneh  OMmflOMmua  tluuntus 
Of  y<wr'>  and  Jobs'*.    With  all  the  Um 
Of  the  ov«ninfswh«a  youcoo'il  Kith  liun 
Aad  iraaet  boaw  for  yonr  »ilo  whun, 
Ton  Wgbl  hara  en*i«d.  wers  you  wiie, 
Thatsnn  within  yonr  Biothars  ej-^i 
Which.  I  dw  Btj  ynu  dt4  not  st* 
BkI  Im  IbM  psM  1  Yoais  yet  atU  he 
I  hops,  M  hajipy.  kiad.  anil  tna 
As  hi««  whieh  now  Men  voiil  to  yon. 
Have  you  not  seen  •hop-punten  psato 
Their  pild  in  (Insla,  thu  tub  to  «Mt« 
Poll  half.  an.].  In.  yiw  tmd  tba  asMa  • 
Well,  Tiuir,  my  (Isar,  4am  oinch  the  smm 
Wtib  this  ■■nniTaMiiijti^rs  «l  tvm'* 
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'TbeM  are  thiflaxt  words  of  Uie  book,  and,  having  rco'l  tbcm,  tlie  «or>b  cneiajr  or 
Dvsn'gutoads  will  not  ><«»««  Mr.  PuUnQru  ot  "puttiug  Htuff  and  notuenae  labi 

peopb'a  hvtiA^'  oboat  loiro  aaJ  mftrria^'c. 
Twomoroalight  baipcrhupn  not  tinmt«n*tingT»iiiaflts.  It  may  be  fram  oariguor- 

axux,  bnl  wc  lui;'c  iievor  bwn  able  jtv/ccUy  to  cnjoj  tho  lino* — 

' '  It  va«  u  if  » lurp  w»cA  (ciiva 
Wm  ti»Te«ed  l.j  the  U«iii  I  drew." 

Tho  foTM  of  the  "  harp"  aoj^^tioa  ia  plain,  and  it  is  ^mA,  Wt  whj  "  a  harp  wAh 
irinM  r*  The  other  niunll  tnoU^r  i«  atnnnnfC.  The  jtusoo  in  nraUo  of  Kii^Iaad  (p.  76), 
npnxtaoM  from  "'  I'aithful  lor  Eror,"  i«  ilated  I8j«,  nud  ttiis  »  Ibc  oa^  dat«  giireii 
in  lh«  volume.  Wluit  di>»  it  mean  f  Wc  coiigtictare  that  Mr.  Patraoce  liaa  oa 
ainoct  tuvage  wiali  to  make  it  ciMr  tliat  huuw  what  h«  hu  «lsowhsi9  called  *'  the 
Tear  of  Ut«  t-ntat  cnmc.  trhoti  tb«  falM  Rngliili  noblfia,  with  tli^ir  Jew,  alisw  «ir 
lruit."htf  tliiijts  Ibis  beamif 111  dpfcript.iftii  baa  b«C0(B0  inappUajkblu  to  his  coantTj  : — 

"  Iteiaiwul  ol  Iloaour,  hmdtng  in  the  duk, 
Orcr  yvnr  Iatl«r  carh. 

Staling,  a*  Kiipab  rtafed,  aatonivd  tervn  dnjii, 
Vpon  lh«  corpiKi  of  ao  many  sons 
Vfhia  lovoil  h«r  nnnc. 

litad  In  lK<  dim  anJ  llan^aanlfl  UUJU, 

WVo  could  tl3<'C  ilNAnit 

Tkat  tunn  «baalil  coiue  like  thcM  !" 

Thoiw  arc  a  fawol'tbolnttcr  bncKUbdiit  Eaglund  which  abound  in"Tbe  naloown 
£roa.  and  other  Odea." 

Among  Iwots  to  possws  — booVa  to  l»  booglifc,  Iw;;]^,  or  stolen,  &leaauut  to  litok 
at*  ploanuit  t4  dip  intu,  and  uiwfal  to  relVr  t^<.  wv  k'lvo  u  iduO!  ia  me  front  rank  to 
Pomui  «/  liHrnl  Life  in  (Ac  Ihfsrt  D'mUi-l.  by  Williiini  Onmcn  (C.  Kcgnn  Paul  & 
Co.),  aad  nobody  will  diipate  Xhla  award.  Mimy  of  tbe^o  poenia  are  familiar  upon 
ilu)  tongnoi  or  laid  np  ailoiit-ewMrt  ia  tbo  mcisory  of  hnudreda  of  irurld-irunry 
Coclcnej*!  «bo  n^ver  aet  tyva  ou  a  Dorwtt  v»l«,  nod  probably  nerer  will.  Mr. 
BamM  writo  a  modett  and  obanMtcriaiic  pr«fac«  uplaiiuDg  that  two  of  thew 
tlirte  CkiUectioDs  of  rural  poems  bad  long  been  out  of  pnot  |  ve  are  ftlail  t»  h<?ar  it), 
and  alao  calling  nttimtion  to  tlis  glouiuy  »t  thn  end  at  Llio  volume,  "  with  B>Mne 
hinU  on  I>ofaet  word-iba|M«.''  Ur.  Barnaa  ia  put  ravicwing,  and  ws  will  only  add 
tltHt  tbiii  oompliilc  oullecttiMi  tl'J?  p^^)  rormH  a  haudsomft  and  wotl-printod  volutne, 
aad  ia  alUigctscr  a  thing  to  b«  dcbghtedly  thankfQl  for. 

Titles  oft«a  pTAvt  mi-leadiDf^  thing)),  and  it  ia  not  often  that  the  out»iJ«  of  iLny 

Look  ftiir*  thu  faiut«st  bint  of  iti  tjiiality.  unleat  it  tvlLi  jau,  or  noiirly  tvll*  yoit,  tbe 

publiaber't  nnme,  for  of  cotiras  th«rc  are  ntibUabcra  who  very  mrcly  iasne  badi  or 

eran  weak  booka.   UemorUi  t  a  Lt/e'i  Epilogue.   New  EJUiou.    With  a  LaiWHt /vr 

JVJntfcM  Alv*.    Tliia  iH  »>  v^ry  nnnromijiinti  a  titl«-uAge  tlut  if  it  bad  not  bacQ  for 

thv  tuuau,  lADffmaiu,  GrMu  £  Co.  at  the  foint  ot  it,  wo  migbl  voU  bav«  le{[an 

to  tnm  OTftr  thetcaTca  with  none  prejudice  agaiort  Ibo  anonjmouM  author.     But  a 

very  ciuuiii  glanco  inform*  tbo  reader,  in  thi*  oa«e,  that  be  ha*  to  <lw>l  viib  a  highly 

utulliKi^'t  man  of  tbe  old  acbool,  with  plenty  ot  caustic  hninour  in  liiin.    The  author 

BplMsra  to  b<>  a  ycntb'mau  advanctd  in  yoarv,  and  tb«>  "  Momoira  "  oooBlst  of  n- 

eoluwtiaoBofincideDtain  hit  fiithcr'a  life  and  hia  own,  going  back  at  iMUtaa  far  aatb«i 

dayn  of  Cribb  aai  Uolyneui.  and  tttking  in  tome  pK-uiiuut  ncancH  of  Continental  travel. 

1*h«r«  IB  ootDcthing  csceodjagly  (jiutiut,  nlma)rt  IndkroiiH,  in  tho  author's  way  of  cm- 

f*loying  the  Sponsoriao  Btaiu(a,andas  it  ia  not  nlwayaclear  tliat  he  is  cunaciooa  of 

thn  hamonr  tlioru  ix  in  it,  thn  r>»dcr')t  atbiulion  is  k^t  ou  Uio  alvrl  in  the  rery  hut 

wkj  that  would  oommaDditaelf  to  a  critic:— 

"Tha  matron  of  tlio  hooM  obligtiigly 

li«d  biiu  to  two  Urgo  ruonia  on  tlio  li  nt  door, 
WlHsro  h4  woulJ  li.i«t  at'jn  Until  and  llbarty, 

Witli a fTiml  WAlk  iklmiK  UitGOtridor; 
Btiidca  wbicb,  ttivy  vxjiuctLHl  one  or  more 

l!loa  g»atl«m«n  ti).i!i<4Tu«  afUmoon. 
Tha  fmtlrnum  wlio  lift  th«  dsy  btfera— 

Poor  DUB !  bo  had  &  <ougfa  nAnld  kill  biin  loon — 

Tan  montba  h«  bail  bcva  vtitli  t1»m  un  Uic  twelfth  of  Jane." 
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This  U  MrtaisI;  odd.  and  Uie  [miiio  u  tfaat  Iboaj^  tbc  auUtar,  as  we  bare  aid.  faw 
tni0  and  bitins  bumoitr  In  htm.  ho  never  JHtm  liU  »UtiiA  with  t)i«  conaooaa  VJl 
thit  ja<i  find  in,  for  cxunplc,  Bjttob'h  net  ofn  sabstnntiaUy  l-iti'lnvj  oteuaTW  in 
"  Bcupci,"  or  "  Morgante  Mn^iun!."  1^iL<»  tbir  6n1  Uni's  thut  oocor  to  <nic'»  mind  is 
th«  UttOT :  — 

"  Then  being  *  "nmt  of  irotcr  in  tbo  pU«, 
Odoado,  like  » tronty  tirothcr,  muI, 
Morgantft  I  couU  wiah  you  m  tbui  cue 
To  go  (or  intar.    Yoii  ittuill  bo  obejred,"  Ac 

Hen  BrroQ  is  inskiag  the  fint  proso  of  tUc  mctra  [m  to  apMli),  s  aourcc  of  bouwur 
in  lUtif-  but  iTM  caniKit  liml  l!i;it  tbe  author  of  tfa^M  "  Memoriwi"  intcn'l'*  unrtbing 
of  tb&  kind.  We  agroo  uhth  eoine  ot  our  bratbrcn  in  Boding  tb«  oeoasiunal  lxri« 
good,  nnd  tbe  ojjcning  linea  of  tb«  a«veDth  caato  oontuln  btnt*  of  g^naine  jmcIm 
qnnlitj'.  Aitoji^UiRr  tbo  book  is  a  naliwsble  bddj^  of  gOMip  in  r«rM>-vtitIi  nr.t  a 
tew  HtnniK.  jNiiated  passaKQs  to  roliere  the  effect  nf  th«  flat  or  yrtak  [ia  h 

bittor  an,  lo  vpeak  tlw  trutli,  too  numcrOHK.  Wa  Khoutd  gueM  the  nii; '  -  a 
very  "dubabk  man," 

rTbiii  u  II  vt'ry  pIciLHant  title,  at  all  evcnta,  AXifuk  in  lh«  Ap}i''>i»in'f,  nr  o  iSumHi^r 
wn«iiffi  f/w  Clu-ftniiU,  by  l.CiLilor  ScoU,  (Liithor  uf  "  The  ^^llo^e^'B  Orvleal."  At.,  JU;- 
With  t wont}' -seven  III iiatriit ions,  obiefly  from  Onginal  Sket4'beti  (C.  Ki-rfwii  Paul  It 
Co,),  nnd  the  book  !■  ple-iaant  too.  Pinajag  the  hc*t  nt  Fturcocc,  on  tbe  J  Itb  of  Jnoo 
—Dot  liut  Juoe— loo  much  fur  them,  it  Ving  StT  in  the  shade,  an  Cui;li«b  fucuiJy 
tlec  to  a  nook  in  tli«  tnoiinlxiitiH,  wliere  au  old  rilla  baa  bcva  got  nady  fi>r  them ;  anil 
there  they  sit. "  at  tbe  recitiiit  of  coolnaa,"  liko  Lamb's  "  gentle  gtsnbMs."  tiU  Sep- 
tombor.  The  villn  ou  thv  ApBnninea  is  SSSO  feet  above  tli«  lovol  of  lh«  mu,  anj  t£« 
tbenaoiuoter  stAndji  onlv  at  70°  in  tbo  o{ica  iur.  Now  <(P  is  ordina:^  agr«t*Ue 
nkBuaer  heat  for  Eiitflaiidi  tlioiigh  it  i«  msnj-  ileoTMS  bigberlluin  asTthinf;  <ro  have 
Hcen  (up  lo  the  middle  of  Jtilyt  in  Riiicland  this  arradfiil  jesr.  Tbe  illiutnbtotit an 
lieljifiil.  and.  without  being  outnisiTely  anti<]aarian,  have  most  of  tbcin  a  retniiMe< 
tiv«  or  hiatorical  Interest,  an  well  as  tho  moi-e  obvious  ontt  which  is  coatnoB  Ut  iUni- 
tnitions.  Tbe  forty  short  ohapt^m  of  whtrb  the  book  consists  are  filled  with  ikot^bes 
of  tbe  life  otiT  Knglivh  fricniln  livoJ  in  the  inoutitain  nook,  and  of  the  loaUDCrt  and 
dailjr  lives  of  the  pcannbrr  by  whom  thpy  were  aurroa&dod— and  tbeee  wiD  be  mocB 
iniitmetire  in  »  rcaiJer  wlio  knows  &  little  about  the  Etrnsouis  ibaa  Ut  one  who  tnowa 
nothing  of  them.  The  interest  of  the  narrfetive  is  n«*fir  stroofjr,  but  it  ia  strcDg 
euough  to  carry  the  att«utiou  equably  forward  to  the  end,  and  there  is  no  affiwtatioii : 
bat  it  i>  a  great  niiBtuke,  and  an  nakindnesa  to  the  reader,  to  omit,  in  a  caw)  of  tliia 
sort,  td-nng  a  sntSciontly  full,  cotnploti.',  nnd  i>ictiirc*qae  Bcooant  of  the  travelling 
parly  tbcntMclveL  Wa  ooght  to  tc  told  how  many  ther*  woro,  tbcir  bom,  relatioD- 
ships,  Jic,  and  lomothing  of  ttuir  pr«viouB  trarelliog  «x]><ineaee,  if  any. 

Of  course  it  is  a  good  thio^  wben  a  fint-rate  Frenob.  G«naan.  or  Scandinaviou 
novel  is  tmnitlntetd  into  English,  and  tbtt  in  protly  aure  lo  liappea,  when  it  dona 
happen,  tbrongh  the  ngo&ey  of  high-cbw  puDlicben.  Bnt  it  is  a  tvry  <tifl^TMit 
thug  whi^ii  tranalalioiis  of  loreJen  novels  arc  thrown  nt  oar  honJa  by  t>j.  't 

writers  or  pnMiihcra  nhosc  cbia  object  is  to  pnndcr  to  oertnin  qiie*t)ati. 
We  fear  that  this  eri]  is  upon  tu.  or  not  far  ou.  Sat  a  word  of  pleoMntt  u  ^luii  iiii,-d, 
welcotne  i-1  due  to  A  DuthutuMed  STih.-  it  Hummat  Binaanee,  by  A.  VoB 
Wint«rf«ltL  Iranslnk-d  b;r  ^.  Laird-Clowes.  (C.  Kegna  Panl  £  Co.  3  tdIs.). 
The  chief  tbiug  to  ihoIi/i/  the  welootno  is  tbe  fact  tnat  the  author  i»  too  fond 
of  hinting  at  thr  akelcton  in  iJio  cnphonrd  of  what  peo]}le  caQ  "  nodera  thouaht." 
But  apart  from  -this,  tbc  book  is  amiuiiig,  and  often  more  than  amasing.  It  bdon^ 
to  a  tv[>«  which  is  very  rare  in  Engliab  litemtiire— a  sort  of  cliildlike  fam,  that  la 
exeeMingty  ililScult  totlescribe ;  Iiit  it  must  be  a  very  itataroino  reader  that  can  b«^ 
a  good  laogh  at  sone  of  the  wild  ndv^utoren  of  lh<-  German  scbool master  and  Cftrinno 
doctor  upon  EogUsh  ground.  Tb«>e  two  n>m  arc  rirnla  in  tovc,  and  bare  both  aought 
the  bond  of  a  CivruiBu  bat«her'*  danf,-bt«r.  la  tbe  fidfilincnt  of  n  ocrtaia  onIe<ali  or 
trot,  wbieh  be  iiiipovea,  Ibey  have  lo  Imrel  by  way  tif  Ojleiid  lo  Londnn,  aod  thracfi 
to  Edinborgb  ;  1ni>  one  who  is  timt  at  certain  niarLxl  puiinti  in  a  given  tt»l«,  to  be 
the  viuner  of  iiiff  fair  urize.  Make  n(i  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  read  MUa 
nnn>eDsv,  ntnl  vou  will  ctijoy  the  l>ook.  Tlio  accurncv  of  ibo  ficrman  in  gnule-took 
natterti,  in  sii<lliii)>.  nnil  in  tuet  tbof)  niatlers  iu  wbicn  n  Fr<'iich  untbor  ul' <  T  <. 

is  very  vtriking.    Hut  wv  (cnr  be  in  a  httlc  off  the-  hiiu  uuce  or  twice,     i  .  i 

Loodon  any  teacher  of  uuthematiot  who  keep»  a  man-sinTU&t,  and  covrr!i  n'"  ':"T 
with  earpetx  of  velvet  pile? 
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~1TTHEN  the  news  arriyed  that  Major  Cavagnari  and  his  companions 
r  V       had  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Kabul  populace,  the  Daily 

J'elegrapk  "  called  alond,  before  Heaven,  for  a  punishment  which  sliould 

:>niig  from  end  to  end  of  the  Continent  of  Asia."  It  is  a  pity  that  so 
xuuch  fine  and  eloquent  indignation  should  he  expended  on  the  Afghans 
xjistead  of  those  who  are  truly  responsible  for  the  catastrophe  which 
liBS  evoked  it.  If  ever  there  was  a  future  event  which  might  be  pre- 
dicted with  absolate  certainty,  it  was  that  Major  Cavagnari  and  his 
oompanions  would  perish  precisely  as  they  have  done.  Twice,  within 
forty  years,  have  we  invaded  Afghanistan,  although  on  both  occasions 
"We  have  frankly  avowed  that  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  we 
Iiad  no  cause  of  qnarrcl  whatever.  Nevertheless,  we  carried  fire  and 
»^rord  wherever  we  went,  cutting  down  their  fruit  trees,  huniing  their 
"vUlages,  and  leaving  their  women  and  children  shelterless  under  a 
'Winter  sky.  What  could  we  expect  as  the  fruit  of  such  acts,  except 
'tliat  our  victims — knowing,  as  we  did,  that  they  were  revengeful, 
passionate,  and  too  ignorant  to  forecast  the  consequences  of  their  actions 

' should  retaliate  in  kind  the  moment  that  they  had  the  opportunity  ?' 

The  first  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  now  known  by  general  consent  as 
'*'  the  iniquitous  war ;'"  but  it  is  open  to  question  if  even  that  war  was 
»o  elaborately  contrived,  or  so  long  laboured  for  as  this — the  first  act 
<jf   which  has  terminated  in   the  slaughter  of  Major  Cavagnari  and  his 

oacort. 

The  circumstances  which  preceded  it  arc  briefly  these.    For  eighteen 

months  Lord  Lytton  had  attempted,  by  alternate  threats  and  cajolery, 
"to  prevail  upon  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  to  make   a  surrender  of  his  inde- 
pendence, and  become  a  vassal  of  the  Indian  Empire.     These  attempts 
liaTing  failed,  war  was  declared  against  him  on  the  pretence    that  he 
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had  iusuUcd  us  before  all  A»ia  liy  ilccliniug  to  receive  a  "  fricutlly" 
missiou  scut  by  tlie  Cndinn  GoTommcDt.  Tiii»  inintiiou  wa«  nA/fricai)ly. 
It  was  Dotorioiis  throughout  India  that  it  would  go  to  Kabul  chai^d 
with  an  vitimuttun  which  oQcrcd  the  Amccr  the  cbotcc  of  vor,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  bis  iadepcndcnce.  But  cren  thta  mission  the  Ainccr  nefer 
refUscd  to  receive^aay,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  ri?ceive(l  it  if 
the  opportunity  had  bccu  given  to  him,  eo  great  was  tJic  value  he 
attached  to  Engliab  friciidabip.  But  what  the  Goremment  of  India 
ilosircd  was  not  the  rccc|ttioii  of  the  mission,  but  n  pretext  for  making 
war  upon  the  Amccr.  It  knew  that  the  policy  which  it  meditated  in 
.\f]^1umistaD  would  eo  completely  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ameer, 
that  it  was  impossible  he  should  ogrce  to  it.  At  th«  same  time^  it  waa 
impossible  to  declare  war  against  an  iudcpendcnt  iH-ince,  simply  because 
he  dectiued  to  divcat  himMslf  of  hU  iudopendenee.  The  war  mt»t, 
somehow  or  auother,  be  nitule  to  appear  as  if  it  were  due  to  some  net 
of  the  Ameer.  Consequently,  almost  from  the  hour  in  which  the 
anitonncemcut  was  made  that  the  mission  was  to  start,  the  Amccr  was 
pli»l  with  insnlta  and  menaces  whtoh,  if  they  were  not  iut«ndocl  to 
drive  him  to  some  act  of  overt  hostility,  had  uo  purpose  at  all.  And 
when  these  proved  unavailing,  Lord  Lyttou  directed  Sir  Neville  Cliam- 
bcrlain  to  attempt  to  force  bis  way  Ibrough  ihe  Khjbcr  Pasa,  withimt 
waiting  for  the  pcrmisaioi]  of  the  Aracer.  Id  the  most  courteous 
manoer  tbc  Afghau  officer,  in  command  at  the  £liybcr,  indiuated 
to  the  mission  that,  without  the  sanction  of  lilt  mimtcr,  it  was  tmpo»slb1c 
to  allow  it  to  proceed ;  and  this  refusal  was  instantly  tclfgra^ihed  to 
England  as  a  deliberate  insult  which  mutt  be  wipetl  out  in  blood. 
From  firtt  to  loot,  so  far  oa  bis  conduct  tow;ird«  us  is  conocnicd,  the 
Anteer  was  absolutely  blamclces.  I>uiiDg  his  entire  reign  his  coiiai*' 
tent  endeavour  bnd  been  to  draw  closer  the  tics  of  amity  between  hioi- 
sclf  and  us.  The  KuKsiau  mission  had  forced  its  way  to  Kabul, 
despite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  hiudcr  its  advance ;  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  but  for  the  jireTious  nction  of  IxnA  Lyttoii  that 
miuiou  would  ucTcr  have  come  to  Afghaiiistua.  But  eighteen  monlbs 
bctoro  that  occurrence  Lord  I^ttou  had  withdrawn  our  Naliro  Agent 
from  the  Court  of  ttin  Araecr.  This  had  been  done  ns  a  mark  of  dii- 
pleaaure,  and  a  proof  that  no  alliauoe  of  any  kind  existed  between  the 
two  States.  This  proceeding  I/>rd  Lytton  followed  up  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Quetta,  although  he  waa  well  aware  tliat  such  an  occupation 
would  be  interpreted — and  rightly — by  the  Amccr,  as  a  menace  to  his 
independence,  aud  the  harbinger  of  war.  So  it  came  about  that  when 
t}»e  Russian  ntission  knocked  for  admission  at  the  doors  of  his  capital, 
ibe  Ameer  found  himself  on  tbc  one  side  threatened  by  Russia,  and  on 
the  otlier  abaudooed  aud  ibrcatencd  by  Lord  Lytton.  Lortl  Lytton, 
in  point  of  fact,  is  as  directly  responsible  for  the  entry  of  the  Rusniau 
mission  to  Kabul  as  he  is  for  the  dispatch  of  his  own. 

Out  if  Lord    Lyttou's   treatment   of  the   Amccr   waa  cruel    owl 
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ungenerous,  L-ritumal,  at  Irast  to  an  e<]ual  nxtcDt,  n-as  liii)  trentmont  of 
the  jicople  orcr  nlium  lie  rulnit.  At  tliRt  time  cbcrc  was  uit  apjmlling 
nnoout  of  Bufrcririg  nil  over  IndU.  Tlie  country  hml  been'  ravaged 
hy  a  (wrics  of  farnincs.  In  tho  Punjab  prices  wci'c  abnormnlly  Iii;t;h. 
Tbe  Nortb-Wr5it  ProviiicCH  were  still  iitirec-overal  from  u  ricarth,  during 
wtiicb  the  Government  of  ludishiul  csbtbitcil  a  ntpacil/ and  iadilfcrenci: 
to  Lutuan  siiiferiu^  vbicli  vould,  with  difficultv,  bo  credited  in  Knglani). 
Il^rriblc  iu  i«  the  umrtality  rcsaltins  fcoai  a  famine  iu  India,  tbo  donth- 
rnU  reprcHCDta  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  flufTcriuj^  which  «uch  visitatious 
inflict.  Par  every  btiniau  b<?ing  (hat  dira,  ton  are  left,  witiioiit  muiK^y 
nod  without  physical  strength,  to  struggle  foebly  for  ciintciioe  on  the 
margin  of  the  ^rarc.  Ibcy  cannot  give  a  fair  day'a  work  for  a  fuir 
day*8  wage.  They  may  n-rkon  tlieniielTes  tbrtunatc  if  tlitir  eiifiirhlwl 
powers  can  oftra  just  sufficient  to  keep  bo<ly  and  «oul  together.  For 
all  these  wrctclurd  beings — and  Inst  year  in  Upper  India  they  numbered 
inxnr  millions — the  nmnllest  ri«c  of  [>ricc  iu  the  net-cAfiilica  of  life  iiteaaB 
death  from  hunger.  A  war,  therefore,  with  the  enormous  rise  of  [iriccs 
n-hich  it  would  tmmediatoly  prodnoc,  waii  nothing  lexa  than  a  sentcnec 
of  torture  and  deatli  passed  U|X)u  teus  of  thousands  of  our  oirn  subjects. 
UDdcterrcd,  however,  by  the  warnings  of  experience,  deaf  to  eon- 
siderations  of  humaiiitr  and  jmtice,  theOo\'crniuent  of  India  started  on 
ita  wild-goo*c  chase  ofU-r  a  "  Scientific  I'Vouticr."  Tbo  victiiuit  whom 
it  tnttnplcd  to  death  in  this  mad  chaae  Have  never  been  numbered — 
they  Dcrcr  can  bo  Dumbered.  'Ilic  Afghans  who  died  in  dcfcoec  of 
their  village  homes  form  but  a  hundredth  part  of  Iheun.  The  residue 
was  composed  of  our  own  mute  and  uucom plaining  subjects. 

A  war  thus  wantonly  comiucDeed  rctulte^l  in  a  failure  aa  igno- 
minioca  a*  it  deserved.  Long  before  liie  Treaty  of  Ouudamuck  the 
ambitioin  policy  of  tlio  Oovernnicnt  h«l  become  an  object  uf  contempt 
and  ridicule  idJ  over  India.  It  wus  known  that  I/>rd  Lyttou  and  liiai 
advisers  were  at  tlieir  wit's  end  to  discover  something  which  iniglit  lie 
made  to  do  duty  as  a  "Scientific  I'Vonticr/'  aud  so  bring  ii  misjudged 
enterprise  to  a  conclnsion.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  Miuisters 
to  believe  that  they  can  arrest  the  inexorable  scquenec  of  cause  aotl 
«ITccC  by  a  dexterous  manipulation  of  tbe  Iscully  of  speech.  Lord 
Scttoonifldd  Dppenm  tu  hnvo  iro|Mrte<t  to  his  cx)lleagues  hia  owii  belief 
in  the  omuipotcuce  of  phrases  to  remove  mountains,  and  make  rough 
jiacea  smoQlh.  So  the  Tiwity  of  fiandamuck  was  no  sooner  signed 
than  Mintslen  and  Miiiistcrinl  joiiniids  riiixed  a  great  hyniu  of  triumph 
■  over  the  wondrous  things  which  they  had  wrought  iu  Afghanistan. 
H^'Im!  one  solid  national  ndrantage  to  be  derived  frinn  tbe  sacrifice  of 
BCamgnari  and  his  couiradcs,  is  that  this  method  of  treating  facta  will 
~^are  lo  be  laid  aside.  Lord  Lyttoa  is  not  likely  to  appeal  again  to  his 
"  carefully  rcriSrd  fneta"  as  a  proof  that  he  is  a  much  wiser  man  than 
Lord  Lawrence.  Lord  Craubrook  will  uot  again  express  hiii  convictioa 
the  "  objections  (to  ati  English  Itcsidcnt)  expressed  by  ijhcrc  Ali 
^  -    -  •  "  * 
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will  be  ifLowd  to  have  iKcn  mitliout  aubstautinl  faunOaltoii."  Vftkonb 
Khan  and  his  five  attendants  arc  all  that  remain  of  tbnt  "etrong. 
rricndly,  and  indopcndpnt  Afglinnintnn"  wtiic-h  Mr.  StHnlioiw  inforawd 
the  Hoiisf:  of  Commons  had  bwu  fronted  iiy  llic  war.  Tlic  an^islicd 
CTT  of  tlic  Daihj  Tefegrojih  "for  a  puni^limcnt  vhich  sball  ring  fi*oni 
«nd  to  «nd  of  tbc  Continent  of  AmV  is  the  l»te«t  c^tpmision  of  tLe 
"results  incalculably  bencficinl  (o  the  two  countries"  which,  ucconliog 
to  Lord  LyltoD,  were  to  flow  from  the  Peace  of  Gundaniock. 

A  fnttorc  in  policy  more  signal  nnd  more  complete  than  thii  it  i* 
impoRsihle  to  imagine.  But  it  is  to  Iw  not«il  thst  the  Ministerial 
jotinials  arc  doing  their  utmost  to  sarc  the  "  Scientific  Frontier*'  from 
the  dc«trnction  which  In*  overtaken  the  project*  ofUie  Miuiatn-.  And 
so  long  OS  a  belief  in  this  Frontier  is  chntBlicd  fmyvberc,  the  return  U\ 
a  safe  and  rationnl  policy  is  ol>»tructr(l.  In  ttic  following  pogcv,  itirre- 
fbrr,  I  shall,  firstly,  endeavour  to  show  that  Ihe  (w-called)  "  Seicntific 
Frontier"  ia  aa  purely  (ietitious  as  the  "  atroug,  friendly,  and  inde- 
pendent Afghanistan"  whirh  wc  were  told  had  been  created  out  vX 
chao<t  by  mcanit  of  tlir  war.  And,  wecoudly,  I  !ih»tl  diixriiM  ibe  variou* 
Une«  of  conduct  which  lie  open  to  ns,  when  wo  hare  occupied  Kabul, 
m  order  to  determine  which  ia  best  fitted  to  ensure  the  atnbility  of  onr 
Todian  Empire  and  the  coDtcntmcnt  of  its  Inhabitanta, 


In  all  the  discussions  on  thi»  Frontier  (]u»tion,  a  Tt-ri'  ubviouv,  but 
all-important,  fact  has  been  persistently  forgotten.  It  is  that  Srih'il 
nde  in  India  is  a  niTc  based  upon  militnry  supremacy;  and  tlint, 
tlicn-forc,  our  ludiati  army— KtigliAh  as  well  its  native — is  priinnnly  a 
gan-isoD,  having  ita  dutica  upon  the  pincea  where  it  is  qnarlei-nl.  Wc 
could  not  withdraw  onr  troops  from  any  part  of  India  wilhont 
incurring  the  risk  of  an  outbreak  iu  the  districts  thus  denuded.  Tlic 
"Pnnjab  Frontier  Force"  has  always  been  a  force  dbtinct  from  tlic 
"  Army  of  India,"  and  recognized  as  hanng  special  duties  of  its  owu. 
So  far  as  1  know,  iu  the  discusaious  on  a  "  Scicutilie  Frontier"  no 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  above  circnmstanec.  The  Indian  army 
has  l)ccn  tjioken  of  aa  ifit  were  so  much  fighting  power,  which  we  wrr« 
ftee  to  concentrate  at  any  point  wo  pleased.  And  to  this  oTersi|;ht  it 
due  the  hallucination  that  on  iroprovcd  frontier  would  enable  us  U< 
diminish  tlie  strcuK^''  ^^  '1*^  ludiim  garrison  (pro]»o.rly  so  called). 
The  fact  is,  that  Ijcforc  this  lust  war  wc  had  almost  tlii>  yctt  frontier 
which  our  situation  in  India  required.  If  the  authority  of  the  ^Vmecr 
bad  extended  up  to  the  bonndnrica  of  our  Cmpii-c,  troubleti  bcLwccu  the 
two  States  must  have  occurrcnl,  resulting  inevitably  in  the  extinction  of 
the  weaker.  The  cril  of  such  nu  extension  of  Irrrttory  no  one  denies ; 
we  should  not  only  have  had  to  hold  Afghanistan  with  a  etroiij: 
garrison — certainly  not  lesi  than  twenty  thousand  men — but  we  ithould 
bare   been  compelled  to  maintain  a  frontier  force,  to  gtuuti   agotiui 
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aggremiou  from  without,  either  frviu  Itustia  or  Pcnia.  Forty  tlwiunud 
men  would  b&vc  beea  needed  for  UiU  double  duty,  iu  addition  to  tlic 
jire-psistinf;  garrison  of  India.  But  by  a  piece  of  supreme  good 
fortune  the  authority  of  the  Auiccr  did  not  begin  where  otin  left  off. 
Between  us  and  liiin  ircre  iti(erpo»cd  Uie  trtboi  wbicit  dwell  iu  the 
hill*  nJHug  our  Xorth-\Vc*tfrn  froulior.  These  tribes  aeknoirlcdged 
■ilcgiauce  ncillicr  to  liim  uor  to  »«.  Brukcti  ti{>  and  dividc«l  amotigat 
thciDwlrcK,  the  worst  they  could  inflict  upou  tu  was  an  oceuionat  raid 
into  uur  territories ;  and  thc«;  we  could  reprcHs  without  having  to  cmU 
the  Anicer  ta  an  acooiint  for  the  liiwIexniiciM  of  his  Hubjoetd.  A  few 
regimetits  of  horse  and  foot  wore  sU  thar  wc  needed  for  the  defence 
of  our  froDticr;  while  as  agalnHt  foreign  invasion  wc  iiOftscssod  a  frontier 
that  needed  no  defence  at  all.  Tlnil  frontier  coukiiited  of  the  foodless 
desert*  and  iuaccessiblc  hilU  of  Afghanistan.  These  were  impenetrable 
to  aa  invader,  do  long  o.^  wc  rnlninrd  the  frirndsliip  and  the  confidence 
of  tlie  jtcoptc  who  dwell  uiuun^  ibciii.  C4nt>ct|iiciilly,  to  ^uotc  the 
Uuguage  of  Sir  Henry  KtwliosoD,  "our  main  object  bus  ever  been, 
sioee  tlic  dtitc  of  Lonl  .^iicklnnd'^  famoni*  Simla  Manifesto  of  18118,  tu 
obtain  tbc  catablishiucut  ofuatruuf;,  frii:ndly,  and  indL-pendeiit  I'owor 
OD  tlic  North- Wcatcro  frontier  of  India,  without,  however,  acceptiog 
any  cmsbing  lial^ilitles  in  return."  We  all  know  thi?  manner  in  which 
Lord  Auckland  act  about  obtaining  the  "strung,  fricuiliy,  aud  indo 
pendent  Power,"  and  the  "crushing  liabilities"  wc  had  to  accept  iu 
Loouseiiucncc.  Tutored  bj-  experience,  wc  adopted  n  wiser  and  more 
1  righteous  policy,  which  wiu  producing  ndmiriilile  results. 

triic   difficulty  of  establisliiiig  a  Htablc   fricndabip   with  Afgliauistan 
ariacs  from  the  chAracter  of  the  iicoplo.      It  is  the  habitation,  not  of  a 
nation,  but  of  a  collection  of  tribes,  and  the  uuiuinal  ruler  of  Afgliuuistau 
»  never  more  than  the  ruler  of  a  party  wbich,  for  the  time,  chances  to 
J  be  strongest.    Conw.-*ntcntly  then;  ncTt-r  existed  nu  authority,  recogiiiaed 
Fas  legittmate  tbrongbgut  tbc  country,  with  which  ne  cuutd  enter  into 
diplutnatic  reUtions.    At  the  saue  time,  their  divided  condition  crippled 
-the  AfgliaiiH  for  all  oflt:n»ire  purpow;*.      Wc  had,  tlim^foru,  nothing  to 
I  fear  in  the  way  of  unprovoked  aggression,  and  our  ubviouii  policy  wn« 
to  win  the  contidence  of  these  wild  tribes  and  their  chiefs,  by  carefidly 
abstaining  from  encroachments  on  their  independence.       Siu-Ii,  in  fact, 
ha»  been  the  policy  whicb  every  Govcruor-Geucral  baa  pursued  in  the 
interval    whicb    divides   the  "  plundering    and    bluuderiag"    of    Lord 
Auckland   from  the  like   achievements  of  I^onl  Lyttun.      And  tt  bad 
bccu    attended    with    the    greater    sueceii*,    became    under    the    firm 
guidance  of  two  remarkable   men,   Afghanistan    had   progressed  con- 
siderably towardi  the  itatus  of  an  organized  kin^'ly'"-       Sliere  Ali  had 
tliligently  trod  in  the  footstep*  of  his  fatlicr,  tbc  Do^t,  and  it  in  in  these 
terttu  that  the  Gorerument  of  India  describe  the  rule  and  policy  of  the 
Aower  in  tlie  year  IBTG  : 
I      ••  Thin.    i>ii;.?.T«  f>:'  our  Governmi>nt  wbtf  are  iKrei  aofunijiifd  wiUi  tlie  aSiiira 
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(if  Af|;IinctsUui,  uiid  tlio  clinrnct«r  of  llie  Ameer  rim]  liia  pcnple,  conuadcr  tboi  fhit 
l|j'|K](ki!Ms  ilini  llie  Ani«er  may  be  iniiuiiclatc<l  or  conTi[>li-tl  by  Rf-^ 
■uppDsiog  llicro  wag  nnj  probnbiliy  of  *uoh  aii  nt(ciii[<t  l«itig  nvado)  i"  . ,  i  I 
to  )ih  prrsfinni  ehnfnctff  ami  to  the  fcf^lingn  and  iradiiioiia  of  lits  rmw.  an-l  ii>;ii.j 
any  uttempt  to  iutrigu«  wit}i  faetions  in  Arglmaitlan,  oppoKril  to  Uie  Aiii<«rpJ 
iTODld  dtrfcat  itself,  and  nflbrd  the  Atucer  the  stroogesl  motife  for  at  oow  diirl 
vloHDg  to  u«  suclt  {irocoediogs-  WLalevor  limy  be  iho  dKoanI«nt  CTMtoJ  tsj 
ArglKuiulon  by  taxiitipn,  corscri|)tioii,  and  ollitr  uiii>i>pulnr  mcatturc*,  tf>av  niwl 
f^  ao  ijiifilion  iltat  Ihf  jioietr  of  tke  Ameer  .Shere  Ali  Kiuu  has  Icn  eorif  ''■'-■'■'f} 
fhrmiyhotit  Afyhaniitun  In   a  rnattun' tinlnoten  ttMt  lh<  itiy*  f-f  Dofi   -V'  ,  I 

nnd  (hat  the  ojivers  cnlrititeti  wil/t  lie  admimffralioH  AoK  rA^wn  ejimcf.m^irji 
to}faUy  und  tUe^tiin  to  ttu  Amtti'*  luatt.  ll  wiik  |ii-obably  the  kiKiKU'<lgv  of  ibfti 
Atnecr'a  Htrcngtli  tlml  kepi  th«  [^ople  aWf  from  VoVonb  Klmn,  in  >;>iti3  of  Iiiil 
populsrity.  At  all  eventa,  licrat  fcll  to  tbe  Ameer  iritltout  a  bluw.  Th"  r-M-^* 
lion  in  So!;ioornm  tb*  fxlremo  Weal  wag  sooti  GXlinguiKbtiil.   Tiie  disturl'  '  1 

Buduk>))iiii  in  tto  North  wirru  B(>ocdilj  «iippnm«d.     Nowl<er6  Aa*    m  j 

rfbtHion  littH  »hlf  to  umle  littul  in  lite  AuM^r't  ilomnioB*.  Kvoti  tints  Cliuc  Kiuiuk  J 
Jind  tbe  llaznru  tribes  »re  leuriiing  lo  appn-cUle  ibe  advantngcK  of  a  lifm  niJe.l 
....  But  what  we  wish  sjp-^cinlly  lo  »cpMl  is  tlmt,  froiu  Uie  dale  of  tbo  Dm- J 
ba]la  nurbnr  lo  the  j)r(weiil  liin»,  t/if  Ameer  la»  unneinretlty  actypUd  aad  itcui^ 
iiftOH  our  advice  to  mmntain  a  ptaetfvl  attitwle  totcanli  kis  *a'yUMW.  Wd  tWK 
110  rcJuon  to  Wlicrc  ibnt  his  vtcwi  iirc  cbaaged." 

Tliia  "strong,  friendlvj  aud  tndcpcndcut  Poirer" — tlii»  edifice  of  order 
aiut  iticreaaiog  stability — the  Bridsb  Government  dclibcrfttely  destroyed 
in  the    insane  pupcctation  of  finding  n  "Spirntific  Frontier"    hirUlen  j 
itomen'ticrc  in  itic  ruins.     It  is  dilficuH  to  cuiiccirc  of  an  nctiou  monr' 
impolitic  or  more  cruel.     In  a  niontli  the  labours  of  forty  yejtnt  were 
oUitcratal,  old  litttrcds  rekindled,  and  the  rounds  of  WiH,  irhivh  the 
wise  and  gentle  trcutmetit  of  former  Viccniys  had  nlmcnt  iionlotl,  urre  ^ 
opoued  afresh,  i 

Wo  come  next  to  the  inquiry  as  to   what   this  "  Scitntifin  Frotitiirr'*  I 
is,  in  ordiT  to  obtain  vhich  this  act  of  vandaliun  was  pcrpt'trutcd.    Tliis  i 
is  n  questiou  iavolved  iu  tome  obscurity.     The  Timet  i>  the  great  ebam- 
pion  of  the  "Scientific  Frontier,"   bat  in  its  cohimns,  as  !i1m>  in  Mini**  J 
terial  s|ieeehe!«,  it  ehongcs  eolour  like  a  clinineleoii.     Simii;limi!s  it  a.\ 
cnlled  the  "  iiosscssion  of  the  three  highways  leading  lo  ludta,"  tberetiy 
rvndrring  the   Empire   "invuloerahle."     At  other   times   it  is  rceon-^ 
mended  to  as  becnuDe  it  proteeu  titc  trade  tliroiigb  tbe  Ridan  Pan^ottdl 
enables  ns  to  thrcDten  Kabul.    The  fact  is  that  the  (so-called)  "Scientific 
Frontier"— meaning  thereby  the  frontier  wo  ac<iuircd  br  the  T^  " 

(tundamuek — is  a  make-believe,  an  iuipoaturo.     It  is  not  Ihc  "  S, 
Frontier''  iit  pursuit  of  which  we  ''hunted  the  Ameer  to  death"  flsil 
redmt*!  his  territories  lo  a  coiidiliou  of  auarcLy. 

Tbusc  nho  have  followed  tbc  history  of  tbc  war  with  attention  will 
remember  tbat  in  September  of  last  year  the  Ca'culta.  correvpODilmt  of 
the  Tiinis  ytia  smiltcu  with  a  realty  nianelloiis  aduiratiou  for  Lord  J 
Lyttou.  "ludia/^  he  wrote,  "  ia  fortunate  in  the  pos«*itioii  at  the  ' 
prcwDt  time  of  a  Viocroy  specinlly  gifted  with  broad  atatesmaulike 
vieii$,  the  rr^nlt  partly  of  uiost  viplatil  mid  profuund  Atndy,  pnrtly  of 
the  a|t|tlicalion  of  great  natural  intellectual  capacity  to  the  chm:  cniti- 
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vatiaa  of  political  science  snd  tlic  highest  order  of  statecraft."  Here 
we  tare  tlie  portmit  of  the  lion  painted  bjr  himself ;  and  it  is  jjot  sur- 
pming  that  this  saperli  creattirc  tliouUl  have  rrgnrtU-d  with  coosidcmblc 
scorn  the  {lulicr  of  hi«  predccossors  who  never  claimed  to  be  "  speciulljr 
pftcd"  for  the  exercise  of  "  the  highest  order  of  statecraft."  "  The 
pnscot  nacasurc,"  the  eonre»poiide>il  wi-nt  ou  to  wy,  "  for  ihc  despatch 
of  a  misjiion  to  Kabul  foroif  but  a  single  more  in  au  extensive  eoii> 
cvrted  scbeme  for  the  protection  of  India^  which  Is  the  outcome  of  a 
loMR-dcTised  and  elaborately  workcd-out  syatcm  of  dcfeusiTC  i)oIicy." 
Here  we  have  a  fine  example  of  the  '*  puff  preliminarr."  lu  the 
iwtw  of  the  Tintea  f<ir  the  10th  September  this  "extensive  concerted 
•chemc  for  the  prolcctiou  of  IndJu"  is  detailed  nt  length,  and  is  there 
plaitdv  )ct  forth  a%  lotcuded  for  a  barrier  against  Russia: — 

"  Tlte  lailiaa  Govitniment  aro  cioftt  aoxinui  to  avoid  adopttug  nay  policf 
which  irould  bear  «vcii  the  semblanco  of  lioatiiity  tovrardA  Russia,  bot  the 
CJitremB  pn')lKiliiIitV'  of  a  collision  sooner  or  later  caoaot  be  overlooked.  It  ii 
atccsary,  ihoriTfoiv,  to  proviJo  for  a  iLroag  dofon»ivij  position  to  guard  ngainst 
ereotualiEtea.  From  thispoint  of  rirw  Jt  in  indiBpeDa:ihle  that  we  ^oiild  possess 
a  oommnsding  InllucnM  ov«rtliG  triangle  of  ttrritory  formed  on  tiic  map  by 
Siabul,  Gliu2iic4>.  Ami  JvlUIabtiJ,  logetLiur  niili  power  oTi<r  lli«  Hindoo  Khgxh. 
....  Tlib  tri.ingle  we  may  liope  \o  (xiininiind  with  Afghiin  uunairrcncu  if  \\k 
Amew  IB  fcii^iidly.  The  rtrongont  frontier  IJin:  whle]i  oould  \><:  nJoptcd  wuiild 
b«  nlong  the  Uindoo  Klionh,  from  Paniir  lu  BaitiiQti,  tbciico  to  tho  south  by  the 
Jlvlmtind,  Girisfab,  and  Kandahar,  to  tho  Arabian  Son.  It  ia  posublo,  ihaTerorc, 
thai  by  (iicndly  nogotlatioiia  some  sucli  defensiro  bonodsry  may  be  adopted." 

Such  were  thu  modcrntc  designs  cnt^irtaincd  by  the  Indian  Govern, 
ment  when  they  dispatched  what  they  called  a.  "  friendly  missiou"  to 
the  Court  of  the  Ameer.  If  Lord  Lytloa  imagined  that  "friendly 
negotiations"  would  obtain  these  tremendous  ooitco!ii>iou»  from  the  Ameer, 
it  vonid  show  that  a  training  in  "  the  highoxt  order  of  statecraft"  docs 
not  preserve  even  a  "specially  gifted"  Viceroy  from  the  crcdidousncss 
of  an  infant.  But  his  acts  show  that  he  entertained  no  such  belief. 
He  felt,  as  every  one  must  fuvl  who  rcacU  the  extract  1  have  made,  that 
demands  such  aa  Ibeso  must  be  preceded  by  a  war.  Hence  the  menacing 
Ictten  uildresscd  to  the  Ameer ;  liciicc  the  rude  and  insulting  uiauacr  Lu 
which  Sir  ^'cvUlu  Chanihcrlaiu  wn*  onlcred  to  attempt  an  entrance  into 
Afghaniitan  without  awaiting  the  [wroiissiou  of  tbo  Ameer;  and  hence, 
finallyi  the  monstrous  fiction  of  a  deliberate  "  ineult"  iuflicLcd  upon  us, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  wc  hod  bccu  the  "  iiisulteiV  all  along.  I'hc 
obTious  intention  throughout  was  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  declaring  war, 
because  without  a  war  the  "  Scientific  Frontier"  was  manifestly  unat- 
tainubie.  Lastly,  when  war  had  been  determined  upon,  tho  aame 
"ofHcial"  corrcapoiideiit  came  forward  in  tho  Time»  to  make  known  the 
objecta  of  the  impending  campaign.  "We  have,"  be  wrote,  "been 
driven  into  what  will  probably  be,  a  costly  wur  entirely  agatust  our  will, 
and  all  oiir  cndvavoum  to  avoid  it.  The  occasion,  therefore,  will  now 
be  sciiwl  to  secure  fur  onreclves  the  variout.  passes  piercing  tlit;  momitain 
ranges  ah)iig  the  whole  frontier  from  the  Kliybcr  to  the  Uotan ;  and 
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furtlier  ttraiegie  meaittrea  trill  be  adupted  fo  domhale  mtirtfn  ifir  .VwW- 
nnT«  range  and  the  HUtdoo  tifwah." 

It  is  ini[>o»siblt;  not  to  ulmiru  the  lianlihwx)  of  \\i\s  YKnmxVtAAc 
carr^.tpoudcnt  wlieu  lie  allege!)  that  the.  war  was  "  cntirelv  agaiust  cur 
will,  Bud  all  our  cndcavoun  to  avoid  it."  Hut  this  is  nut  the  luattcr 
with  nliioli  I  nu  ut  prcacnt  oonccnicil.  Tbo  ofGcisI  cliurtictcr  of  lIicsOLi 
commuuic^itions  will  be  denied  by  iio  one,  aud  tlicj:  make  it  cleiur  that 
tbe  "  Scieiitilic  Frontier"  was  intended  as  a  harrier  sgaiiiel  Htiwia,  and 
would  huvc  ntndc  the  llindon  Khosb  the  external  hoiindary  of  the 
Indian  Kiupire.  Such  a  frontier  ifl  manifeiillv  tlie  dream  of  a  luilita 
spocialiat,  to  whose  mcutoi  vision  the  Indian  Empiro,  with  all  itN 
diverse  intcn-atH,  biu  no  c:tistiMirc  rserpt  aa  a  frontier  to  Ik  drfirudol 
nJJ^iIl^t  the  Ititiviana.  And  it  illiiNtratcs  the  ignunttice  am)  iireri[iiiat<- 
roll}*  which  Ilu  plunged  lu  in  our  present  difficulties  that  a  project  so 
wihl  should  hare  burn  mtIqusI^  riitrrlaincd.  To  have  nuried  it  nut 
the  suhj ugalii>n  of  Arghmti>taii  wjuld  have  hccu  an  itnliKpcuxaljIc  prc> 
liuainary,  and  then  the  civilizing  of  it,  bj*  meaus  of  «  syatcm  of  roadfl 
and  alroii^  garrisonn  throughout  ihe  country  ;  ihe  rutirc  cvstt  of  tlicsC 
vast  o|n.Taiiuii&  being  dcfruyi-d  by  a  country  already  taied  lo  the 
laet  point  of  endurance,  heavily  burdened  with  au  inorcnMiig  debt,  aud 
ravaged  by  prriodieal  fnmiTics.  .Such,  however,  was  the  "Scientific 
Frouticr"  for  which  a  "aiict:ially  gifted  Viccmy,"  traiucd  in  "  I  bo 
highest  order  of  political  statecraft,"  declared  nar  against  the  Aincer. 
Hut  the  frontier  which  we  obtained  at  the  clo!c  of  the  wur,  and  wfairJu 
^liiiistcrs  and  Jlinistcrial  journals 'would  have  us  believe  is  the  gu-nuiun 
nrtivlc  which  tliey  wanted  Crona  the  hcginuiug,  is  not  only  not  this 
frontier,  hut  it  has  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  it.  J 

The  new  frontier  does  not  diftcr  from  the  old  escejit  in  ihicc  par-^ 
ticulan.     We   bold  the  KbylKr  Pas3  aa  for  as  Luudi  Koial,  aud  we 
have  acqnii-ed  the  right  to  quarter  troops  in  the  Kurrmn  ^'aIlcy  and  the 
Valley  of  Pesliin.     Of  these  the  Kurram  Valley  is  a  mpru  rul-dc-aac, 
leading  nowhere.     But  I  will  uot  ask  of  my  rrailcrs  to  ncccpt  of  my 
judgment  on  this  matter.     Among  the  best  known  advocates  fur  a  forwardJ 
and  afgrcsatve  policy  in  Afghanistan  is  l>r.  Bellew.    An  lu'i'nmplinhcdl 
lingni»t  and  an  experienced  traveller,  he  neeompuiiicd  Colonel  Lunisdeu'a 
mission  to  Kandahar  in  185"  ;  he    was  alno  a   uiciuher   of  the   miseioaJ 
eutnittcd  with  the  settlement  of  the  Seistaa  boundary  question,  and  iMn 
mail  living  ia  better  actiuaioted  with  the  geography  and  people  of  Afghau- 
ittau.     I  believe  it  will  not  he  denied  that  Lord  Lylton. during  the  reccotl 
war,  trusted  largely  iu  his  knowledge  and   suggestions.      He    liaa   thud 
citprcssed  hiniiclf  on  the  policy  of  ooeupyiog  the  Kunmra  Valley  i —      I 

"  The  Ktirram  Valley  wi>id(l  iitvoho  th«  adtlitiou  n(  nbom  ono  lini  '  1 1 

6l\y  uiilo)  i>r  hill  froiitagi^  lu  oar  border,  nnd  woiiU  tiriu^;  xut  iutu  cun  ii  I 

ihe  indc]K:ndcat  Orakxais,  Zuiuiukbu,  Toris,  Calml-Klid,  Wuiris,  uud  ott)cr%J 
ngain«t  whuM  hostility  nnd  inroads  hL're,  oa  in  other  fAils  ul  iho  Ikih)*^,  wal 
iJimili]  harn  to  protect  oar  tcTrilnry.  Ity  its  possesion,  oh  wo  arc  now  ntualnl^l 
we  •Itoiild  I«  roniuiilleil  lo  the  defrnce  of  a  leiig'  narrow  strip  of  land,  a  porfrtft  ■ 
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r.iti-d*-*a£  ID  Uiir  hilU,  iNininvd  in  by  k  nunibvr  of  turbulent  robrwr-tnbM,  who 
are  under  no  ironcrul,  nRtlncknovrled^noauUiorilj-.  In  orJiruuy  limes  lUacjui- 
■lUoa  would  n'ld  u>  tlic  soriottB  dtiKcultieB  of  our  poiUion.  la  utata  of  trvublo 
or  diattirlntiCD  on  tlie  liorrler,  lU  poasession  would  prove  n  poutivu  source  of 
wcnkscui,  n  dcid  weight  itjion  our  irn«  Action.  la  it  wc  shoulil  run  tiiv  ri*lc  ol' 
bclsg  lioBimvd  ia  tir  uur  Vwa  in  thv  orerhnn^iii^  hills  arouiid,  of  being  ctit  oil 
from  our  rommuniulloaa  with  tbe  pnrrUoa  of  IColiat,  by  tiic  Orakxnis  on  the  oni> 
ttidc,  lij-  the  Wiuiri*  oti  tliv  oilier.  Tbete  ar«  ibo  di«aidraatng'.-3  ol'  tlic  »tep.  lu 
nturn  wIihc  .-idrantngcs  siImuM  n'c  derive  T  XoC  oqol  With  Kurmm  in  iiur 
|KH8fl«ioQ  -Ki  CfrUiDly  e.MiId  not  ftiink  «itlicr  llic  Khyber  or  the  (lOleri  1'.iih, 
r>«c)iti»-  l-6twtN>D  it  aud  tl>o  oiic,  itiler>eiies  tbv  iuii>a««bk-  siiowy  rang«  of  Siilcit 
Kuti ;  aa-l  betirwn  it  and  tlie  oUier,  intervenes  ihti  irast  txtniiilc!^!  liiliy  irac-t  uf  tXw 
VitLtin*.  From  Kumiai  n>i<-iMdd  tinit}ier  coiiiiiiniid  Knbtil  nor  rilijuni,  lH><-jiuiin 
the  rout«  10  «ilber  i*  by  a  seTOral  d»y»'  inarch,  over  ntupvndoua  liilli  ami  lortuou* 
lUfilM,  io  couipiirifion  witli  which  ilto  hbtoricul  Kbyh«r  and  BoluQ  I'ssmh,  or 
BVoo  tbo  Icm  wi'}(;ly-ki)own  Ouluri  I'iim,  nro  as  king's  litghwaya." 

This,  1  thtiik,  ia  HuflicicDt  to  dixposo  of  tlie  Kurram  Valley.  If  tho 
aid  frontier  has  hccu  rendered  "  itivulncralilc/'  it  in  Dot  the  acriuiMtioii 
of  tUc  Kurmm  Valley  which  lixa  made  it  so.  Tliere  remaim  the  fcshin 
Valley.  'i'hi»  valley  is  aii  open  trnct  of  countiy  lying  almost  midnay 
oa  the  line  of  march  Iwtwccti  Quctta  and  Kaiidahur,  but  nearer  to  the 
rornicr  lluui  the  latter.  Three  easy  marches  fruni  Quctta  sutlicc  to  plao'- 
u  traveller  iu  the  centre  of  it.  It  cannot  accurately  be  dcscriliefl  a* 
an  cjttcustuu  (if  our  frontier,  hci^aiisc  it  in  dtisevcred  from  it  hy  more 
than  two  hiiiidred  miles  of  diOiL'tilt  country'.  BotvccD  the  valley  and 
Brilbli  tcrritor>',  tho  lands  of  the  Khan  of  Khclat  arc  interposed  in  uuu 
dircctiou,  aiid  tittmerous  robber-tribes — Knkcrs,  Murrec.*,  BhtKigtcea — in 
another.  L'ntil  the  valley  is  securely  linked  to  the  Indus  by  a  raUway 
from  Sukkur  to  tlic  Itoinn  faas — a  costly  vork,  which  could  not  be 
executed  in  len  than  xcvcu  years — it  will  be  imixisxiblc  to  cjiiartcr  more 
than  a  fcv  thousand  men  in  it — and  these  for  ait  months  of  the  yciu' 
will  be  a8  completely  detached  from  their  bate  of  tu[>ply  and  reinforce- 
ment in  India,  as  if  a  tract  of  empty  space  ran  between  them.  So  far 
ffom  ensuriug  any  incncased  security  to  India  by  our  premature  occu- 
[utioit  of  thi.i  valley,  we  have  only  enhanced  the  chances  of  a  hostile 
calliaion  with  the  rulera  and  people  of  Afghanistan.  Wc  were  already 
in  military  oc«rn|iaiiiit)  of  Quettu,  and  until  cany  and  rapid  oommnuica- 
tioD  liiul  liccn  established  hctwcrn  Qnetta  and  the  Indus,  nothing  wiis 
to  he  gained  l)y  a  yet  further  ndvancc  from  our  haso.  Ah  a  barrier 
a^aintt  Rusitin  this  frontier  is  without  mcAiiing,  and  no  l>ctter  proof  of 
this  fact  could  be  adduced  than  Sir  Henry  llavlinson's  comnicntAry 
iijion  its  merits  in  the  Arlic'.c  oa  the  "  Kesulls  of  the  Afghan  Mar" 
which  Kceutly  appeared  in  the  XiwIeentA  Ccttorg  : — 

••  Tl>r  Afcban  sctt^Litieiil  iii  a  v«rv  fft^A  aettlcnient  tt^  far  as   It  goo,  but  It  in 
ii  nbiU: — it  t'lttol  roinpletf.     To  yi«I(l  us  its  thil  measure  of  dtfiriici!,  Uio 

1 1  ;  .-^ibc  uipjilunienUtd  byall  legitimate  prncniitinnA  tuiil  uipportd.  J'ernia 
iniutU  dtt-i:-><(ti /I ont  tlUMtin  o»ilcqu4e«4U.  KuMin  herMrll*  niuii  not  bo  IkCi 
in  any  niieciinitity  a;  to  our  int«iitiou».  }Uic  mnat  be  made  to  itndi.-r'land  .... 
ital  the  vitl  not  be  perKiitled  tiroppoatd  to  estaMitfi  hnwt/  in  tlietufth  .... 
cr<nat./lAi4-m/,  nor  to  cotiitncuce  iiilrigoMagaiiisl  tho  Dritiih  power  in  Indin, 
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>4be  iiiiglii  iudeed  be  waraeil  diat,  if  neeoBuy,  ire  ««ra  prapwed  in  aeff-dtfeaou 
\oeappon  the  Tmconuoe — viib  wbom  afacManol^iliinteqaarTcl — vlth  Mtnsl 
or  taaacy,  or  «vcn  ta  Riro  (Le  ubl«a  on  Wr  tnr  •nooarMgia;  Um  dfnru  uf  tlid  1 
I'lbcgxtu  rwTirr  ibcir  liborty  ....  Ittemud  b«  aimo$t  JutiiiU/  at  tvcit  a  mo- J 
vunt  toitUhdraietnrjisirriaoitJroinCandahar,  ....  Vacub  Klwn  Daunt  be  lUsdA  1 
lo  M4  ihHt  it  w  as  inncli  for  bU  inurat  •»  our  owe  to  bold  %a  clBi.'ianb  bod^  oTj 
Inx^  inxu^iii  [osition  tlut,  OQ  tbe  approach  of  dioger  .  .  .  .  then migfn,  witk\ 
inilitarg  alacrittf.  tteeapy  Herat  aa  an  atLritiary  yarnHm."  I 

Aud   vbat   i»  imiilk'i]  in  detailing  Penia  from  Ru»ua  he  cxplaius  in 

anotticr  p»rt  of  liin  £fis&y. 

"  ir  BoBnai,  at  there  is  atroog  resson  to  bali6v«,  ta  dow  poidiiog  oo  lo  \ltrr  ati 
SaroUit  ....  with  Ibc  iiltiniat«  Iwpa  of  oecnpjriDg  Herat,  then  it  ml;-''  .'  i 

pnsibt}-  he  a  muod  policy  to  cxtvnd  to  Pent*  ttw  provitions  of  iho  Ai 
ProiMtomte.  «r  eveo  to  support  bcr  aeiivelj'  to  Ttndicatiog  hn  riglits  upcu  liiv 
frontior  of  K)ioiUB&n." 

Firom  all  which  it  -vroald  appear  ihat  our  "  SctctttiBo  Froutier"  is 
simply  goud  for  nothing  until  it  has  b«en  supplomoatcd  br  an  oflTcntive 
ami  defensive  alliance  with  the  barbarian  enemies  of  ttussia  all  orcr 
the  world.  In  order  to  ensure  the  aarctjr  of  India,  we  ma>t  protect 
iiot  only  our  own  "  Scieatilic  Frontier,"  bat  we  roust  guarantee  the 
Sultan  all  hia  Asiatic  poascasions ;  we  most  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
fiftht  for  the  "  integrity  and  iudcpcndcncc"  of  Porsta ;  we  must  be 
prepared  to  march  our  troopt  to  Herat,  and  to  Khow  a  front  again»t  tbc 
Bnuiam  on  the  Otus  ;  wc  must  prorido  the  Tekelt-Turcomana  with  anm 
and  money,  and  assist  the  XJihe^  in  Ibeir  attempta  tu  recover  ibeir 
liberty.  Such  arc  the  "legitimate  precaution!*  and  supports"  which 
arc  requisite  to  render  tlu-  new  frontier  immacuUitc  and  complete.  Unt 
if  with  a  "  Scieotifio  l-'roulicr"  we  remain  liable  to  such  Ircmeiuloiu 
doman<hi  att  Ihew,  it  panes  imaginitiou  to  eonjeoturc  iu  what  respeut 
we  could  have  Ixscu  worse  off  when  onr  firontiw  was  "  liaphanard." 

Tbo  OlrsiUBaiaaa«a  «( tu*  '«■««.  ' 

I  ithall  ucit  endeavour  to  show  the  circunistBDCai  which  compelled  the 
Indian  Oovcramcnt  to  aoquie»cc  in  a  jicace  vhidi  thus  left  the  arowird 
object  of  the  wnr  iiiifulfdled.        The  preparations   for  the   iovaaioit  o[ 
Afghanutan  were  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  magnitnde  of  tlie 
enterprise  as  explained  by  the  "  oflicial"  cumrspoudcut  of  the  Thau. 
Troopa  were  set  in  motion    for   the  North-West  frontier  fi^m  gaxrisoaaJ 
in  the  ciEtreroe  south  of  India.     Men  were  scot  from  Engbuul  to  man* 
hcaty  gun  batteries.     In  addition  to  the  troo[B  under  General  UoberU, 
no    lt:>»  than  tlircc  columno  were  formed  to  invade   Aftjliatiistun  vi,4 
Sulkur    nnd   tlie   BoLau,   and  the    same    uumber   to   odrnacc  through 
the    Khyhcr.       The  force  nhtob   marched  to  Kandahar  was  supplied 
nitli  four  heavy  guu   batteries,  nnd  a  tifth  was  Heiit  up  aubac-i 
although,    except    upon    the    snppoaition    that   pcrDiiiDCot    cnti .  i 

cara|i!i  were  to  be  fonoed  in  Afghanistan,  these  bcsry  gniu  vere 
Himply  uu  encumbrance  and  ii  source  of  danger.  But  ibc  ukmpaigu 
bad    barely    commenced    before  the   Qovcrummxt  become    avarc  iHnt 
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it  bud  uttcrljr  misculcuUtcd  its  cost  and  diffioultf.  It  is  caajr  eaougli 
for  lui  army  to  eotcr  Argliuiistao';  it  is  next  to  impoasible  for  it  to 
subsist  vhcn  it  has  got  tLere.  It  is  easy  caou«h  to  scatter  the  Aff^Iinus 
trbeti  collected  in  battle  array;  it  is  nest  to  imjw&sihlc  to  subjugate 
tliRfn  bc(»u»e  Ihey  ne^'er  are  mo  collected.  Fit>m  these  cnu^s  nur  raid 
iuto  AfgUaui^ttan  was  but  little  reuiuvc-d  frum  nu  ij^uomiuiuus  failure. 
If  vc  liad  not  made  peace  wc  should  have  hccu  compelled  to  eFBCuntc 
the  cooahy  firom  the  eoormoiu  costUncu  of  retaining  troops  in  it. 
Under  aiieh  circiimstanwM,  a  pcare  was  needed  too  urf.'cutly  to  allow  tlio 
GoTcrnmcut  to  stand  out  for  any  extraordinary  ooncesBioas.  They  took 
wbnt  they  ootdd  get,  which  prorcd  to  ix,  tw  wc  hare  seeu,  the  right  to 
place  ^arrisuus  in  the  two  valleys  of  Knrram  and  Peshin.  But  linving 
gone  to  war  in  search  of  a  "Sctentitic  Frontier,"  uo  alternative  uasleft 
to  them  except  to  frankly  confess  that  Ihcy  bad  not  found  it ;  or  to 
affirm  that  these  two  TalUyii  coiistitutcil  it. 

Wc  come  now  to  the  causes  of  our  failure.  These  arc  all-importanti 
and  ought  to  dissipate  for  ever  the  fear  of  an  im'asioii  of  India  by 
Rwsia  or  any  other  Power.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  required  that 
Atghani^tan  should  be  invaded  from  three  points;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant operation  uas  understood  to  be  the  advance  of  Ocneral  Stewart 
u[ioii  Kandahar.  \»  toon  as  hostUitiea  appeared  inevitable,  a  small 
force  under  Uciicral  Biddulph  had  been  sent  forward  to  secure  Quotta 
Rgaiiut  a  8U(]dcii  attacii.  Goiicral  Stewart  followed  later  on,  and  the 
two  coliiniDH  numlxred  ii|ion  paper  about  )iO,WHi  men,  with  GO  gnus. 
Meauwbilej  a  third  column  was  ordered  to  asscmlilc  at  Sukkur  in 
Mupport,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Primrose.  Tlir»- 
cxtctutivc  prcpariitions  were  stipposed  tu  indicate  the  determination  of 
tbe  Indian  Government  to  puah  on  as  far  as  Herat.  The  distance  whieh 
bad  to  be  traversed  between  Sukkur  and  Kandahar  is,  roughly  speaking, 
about  four  hnndred  milcx,  but  the  country  presents  e:itntordi nary 
difficulties.  From  Sukkur  to  Jacob&bad  extcndit  a  level  tract  which, 
dnriiig  titc  niua,  is  flooded  to  a  depth  of  aeveu  leet.  Hetneen  Jaoobit' 
bad  and  Dadur — a  town  situated  at  the  cotrauee  of  the  fiolau  Pass — 
extends  the  Sindu  dnert.  Any  large  force  marching  across  this  desert 
vonld  have  to  take  witli  them,  not  only  food  and  forage,  but  water,  for 
only  at  intcrrals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  is  the  jiarebrd  and  barren 
soil  picreeil  by  a  few  hrai^kiKh  spring.-*,  which  juitt  aufH^c  for  the  nccd» 
of  tbe  hamlets  wfatcb  hare  sprung  up  around  them.  For  six  mouths  of 
the  rear  this  detcrt  is  literally  impassable.  A  hot  wind  swceiK  aero» 
it,  which  19  fatal  to  maa  and  beast.  Only  once  did  the  Iud!an  Oovcrn- 
mOBt  ventnre  to  acnd  troops  aeroea  it  after  this  "  blast  of  death"  (as  the 
natircA  call  it)  had  begun  to  blow.  This  was  in  the  last  Afghan  war. 
Some  bnudreds  of  native  tn>op«  were  scut  as  an  cicort  iu.  charge  of 
snpplies,  and  in  four  days  one  hnndred  Sepoys  jterished,  three  hundred 
tamp  fo)ln«cr»,  and  (I  think)  nine  ofli(>6r.<(  out  of  fourteen.  Itcyoud 
Oodnr  is  Uic  Hohiii  Pnttf.     llils  Pass  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length  ; 
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regular  road  llicre  is  uoiio ;  wluit  piirjiorts  to  be  a  rood  t»  morclv  UiC 
bed  of  a  stream,  whicli,  daring  the  rainy  veatber,  is  filled  frnm  bank  to 
bank  witb  n  Toluinc  of  nisliitig  water.  Neither  fwxl  r.or  lorafic  i» 
oblaiuablc  >n  tlio  L'a.<K,  mid  even  the  oauieU,  when  startiog  from  Dadur, 
had  to  cany  a  seven  daj^'  supply  of  focxL  for  tlieinselreit.  ]i«'lvrti'u 
Uucttu  and  Kamlnhar  the  cnuntrv  is  open,  but  iiciiht-r  uifuod  prucurubt 
fur  a  large  fore*,  nor  forage  for  the  borsoa  and  cantcU.  Fpjiu  firnt  t 
last  General  Stewnri's  troops  were  almost  vliolly  fed  from  Iiidin.  The 
iriutiT,  luckily,  was  one  of  unprcdnlcDlrd  mildncM.  But  for  this,  in 
place  of  a  march  upon  Kandaliar,  a  lerrilile  catastropbo  i-oiild  hanlly 
have  been  arcrtcd.  lu  ordinary  seasons  the  snows  fall  heavily  tu  attd 
arouud  Unctia  early  in  NuvcmlxT,  and  the  a>ld  »  iutcusc.  Tlic  Uotna 
Vixw  ia  swept  from  cud  to  end  by  hurrtcaiiea  of  wind  nnd  rala  and 
iDov.  At  the  Tcry  time  wbcu  these  slonns  lUOhlly  occur  wc 
hiul  a  ilo»;n  n-giments  and  butteries  straggling;  alanfc  the  »Uole 
koglb  of  tbc  Uolau  fa^.  bast  year,  however,  there  nas  ucitbcr 
mow  Qur  barrieauc.  and  our  troops  got  tlirougb  the  I'aiM  iu  !faf<tty. 
'lliifrc  iTa<i  no  op|iosition  offered  to  onr  advance  on  Kandahar,  bu 
t'lom  the  want  of  food  and  tbc  bardsbips  wliicb  had  to  be  cadurtnl*' 
ao  Icn  than  twenty  thoiuaod  cami-U  perished  upon  the  march.  Tbit 
mortality  decided  Ibe  campaign.  When  General  Stewart  rciw 
Kandahar  lite  nittiatiun  was  as  follows: — The  magaziDCs  at  Uuclta 
aearly  empty.  Four  mouths'  food  was  coUcc-tod  at  Sukkur,  but  armiled 
carriage  for  il«  truii»tpurt  to  Quettu.  Tbt^  lliinl  column  under  General 
Primrose  uaa  asacmbljug  ou  the  lodus,  and  needed  tcu  thousand  camcb 
to  eoablc  it  to  advance.  To  sapi^y  all  these  vouta  there  were  at 
Sukkur  about  IGOO  camels.  In  or<ler  to  Icucit  the  prca«ure  on  the 
i'aiQmiKnrint,  Ueucral  Stewart  divided  im  forces,  dcspalcbing  ooc 
coluiQiL  to  bunt  fur  supplies  in  the  direction  of  Giriskb,  and  aeoiUus 
another  with  tbc  (tatnc  object  to  Khclat-i-Gbilitii-.  Thcw  niovt^incuta 
caused  tbc  death  from  cold  and  buuger  of  a  large  additional  uuoibcr  of 
camcU,  and  demonstrated  that  there  waa  not  food  in  that  part  of 
Afghniiistaa  stifllcieiil  for  a  force  so  large  as  that  cullectrd  nL  Kututahar> 
i^inde,  mcauwiiile,  bad  been  tircpt  so  bare  of  camels  that  it  wu  impos- 
sible to  collect  a  sulhcicnt  number  for  the  carriage  of  food  to  Quctta 
before  the  hot  weather  had  hcL  in,  and  the  march  ucroM  the  deport  was 
barred  by  "  tbc  blast  of  death."  Immediate  acliou  waa  necessary  if 
Uenenl  Stewart's  truojia  were  not  to  ntanre;  and  eight  tltootand  aieiL 
returned  to  India,  re<luciiig  tbc  ^rrison  left  at  Kandahar  to  four 
tbouRaiid.  This  uumb^^r,  it  was  trusted,  the  CommiHuriat  would  be 
abie  to  feed  during  the  hot  weather.  But  even  this  small  furoa  vas  so 
•cantily  supplied  with  carriage  that  it  could  not  have  moved,  in  a  bodyi 
for  fifty  mile*  iu  any  direction.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  oaUcd  to  tlic  spot  oa 
wbicli  it  waa  encamped.  This  vaut  of  food,  far  more  than  the  physical 
di(Hcuitir.8  of  the  ountry,  is  and  always  will  be  Lbe  insuperable  obatarlc 
to  cnrryiugon  rxlcii^ivc  military  opcntiuus  iu  Afghaniatan,     TbcpeoplCj 
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obtain  no  more  from  the  soil  tlian  jast  suffices  fur  ihcir  owu  wnnts ;  antl  for 
days  together  ao  invadiD^  array  bus  to  pass  over  huge  vnst«s  vith  Iianllj 
n  Imcr  ut  hiiman  babilAtion,  anil  cun»-qncotlr  HcstiUitc  of  foocl. 

Xot  a  little  amu.iiu^  was  the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  througbout 
ladia  by  the  latno  and  impotent  conclusioa  of  the  sdrance  oa  Kandahar. 
It  was  a  ticnioii!- (ration  of  tbc  im{)n!i»ibilit:y  of  an  iiirasion  which  cou- 
rincecl  those  vrho  were  uiosil  reluctant  to  be  couvinccd.  If  «licii  wo 
had  all  India  from  which  lo  draw  our  aupplics,  ond  with  no  enemy  to 
oppose  an,  citir  utmont  efforts  had  mprclr  suRiceil  to  place  fourlhonsand 
men  ill  Kniidabur,  aufl  Icarc  thvui  therv,  taokted  and  dcfcua:U-s«,  it  was 
chimerical  to  siipjxjsc  that  the  ilouiatis  could  march  for  double  that 
distaurc  nii  arniy  c-niuibic  of  attemjitiug  the  conqiiCRt  of  India.  "  Kbu- 
dahar,"  writes  a  uitlitary  contespoudcut  to  the  Pioneer — the  oflicial 
journal  of  India — "ia  acknowledged  to  I>c  a  mist&Lc,  aad  it  U  hoped 
that  a  Briti.^b  army  will  never  again  be  dispatched  in  that  dircctimi ;  it 
is  a  UK-re  wiutc  of  men.  TOoncy,  ami  tncaua,  and  au  umuitable  line  for 
cither  attack  or  defence." 

And  the  Pioneer,  the  very  purpose  of  whose  esistenec  is  to  j)reaeli 
the  infiillibility  o(  the  ludiau  Uuvcnimeut,  tbua  cnduncs  tbc  remaiki 
of  its  corrc*poudcDt :  "The  theories  ahout  Kandahar  arc  by  this  time 
exploded  ;  iudee<l,  there  are  many  criticA  who  have  refused  to  adopt 
them  from  tbc  very  bcginuinf;;  belief  iug  a^Must  General  Hamley,  tbat 
the  tnniu  road  into  Afgbnnifitan,  vticthcr  we  march  m  defenders  of  the 
Kabiil  Anicer  or  mn  avcngtrm,  must  tie  pnKt  Peshawar  and  Jetalabnd." 

The  lailuro  on  the  Kandahar  aide  placed  the  Indian  Government  ia 
an  eitmncly  diSicult  position.  An  advance  on  Herat  was  plainly  out 
of  the  question  ;  even  one  on  fibiiJinee  wa*  beyond  the  power  of  General 
Stewart  and  his  troops.  Elsewhere  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  hardly  Icai 
cheering.  The  expedition  in  the  Knrram  Valley  had  rcsidtcd  in  the 
aomcwbnt  igtiominious  rvtmit  out  of  Rhost.  We  had  about  15,000 
neii  holding  the  line  from  tbc  Ktiybcr  to  Jclalabad;  but  in  efl'tcting 
this,  14,000  camels  bad  perished,  and  scrcral  of  tlic  regiments  had  bcca 
more  than  deetuiatcd  from  sickness  and  exposure.  Vic  had  not 
subjugated  a  rood  of  territory  on  which  our  troojis  were  not  actually 
cncnniped.  The  main  itrengtu  of  the  Ameer's  army  was  outoucbed, 
while  all  along  our  Tmns-Iudus  frontier  tbc  bill  tribes  were  in  a  state 
of  dangerous  unrcat.  'I'hc  hot  wculhcr  was  coming  on  ajiitcc,  when 
cholera  ami  typhoid  fever  would  be  added  to  the  number  of  our 
eucraica.  Thirty  tbousaud  troops  had  been  set  in  motion,  tbc  garrisom 
in  tbc  interior  of  India  daugcrouiily  weakened  ;  three  millioua  of  money 
expendcfi ;  and  this  was  all  that  had  bocn  achieved.  If  now  Yakoub 
Khan  refused  lo  roroo  to  terms,  what  was  to  be  done?  General  Ilrowu 
migbt  l>c  ordered  to  force  bis  way  from  Jelahtbad  to  Kabul,  but  what 
was  bo  to  do  when  be  got  there?  Tlte  cost  in  money  would  be 
rcrtsiuly  henry — the  cost  in  men,  not  improbably,  heavy  aho.  And  if, 
on  onr  prrivnl  at  bis  capilul,  Ynkoub  Khan  reiired  to  cither  B»1kb  or 
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licmt,  wc  vrere  powcrleta  to  follov  him.  Valcoub  Kli&n,  iit  fuel,  bail 
Ihc  ^nic  ill  Ilia  bauds.  Wc  luu)  shot  our  liolt  unit  fatlcil.  He  hai] 
cimi)Iy  to  dcciiue  to  make  pcsi^e,  and  keep  o«t  of  our  reacli.  We 
slioald  tlu'ti  )iav«  l>i>en  romitclled  cither  to  cvactiatti  the  00110117,  or  to 
occupy  it  nitli  the  cf'rtaiuty  that  a  little  later  on  «e  should  be  mm- 
pelled  to  withrlraw,  wlieu  the  draio  oa  \he  fiiiauccs  of  ludta  bccniait 
too  IiOHvy  to  endure,  Sir  IlrnrT  Rnvriitisuii  ri°;lilly  >f*y^,  that  a  trrr 
small  force  ciui  march  from  oue  end  of  Afghanistan  to  another;  bat 
n  very  largo  force  is  rerjimilc  [lermitiicitlly  to  hold  it.  The  tribal 
diriaioas  which  hinder  iioily  of  rtMixtancv  hinder  also  the  aebicrrcmriit 
of  any  deeuHve  ^ictoiy.  Each  tribe  is  an  independent  centre  of  life, 
tvhirh  rr'iiuircs  a  separate  opcntJou  for  its  extinction. 

Sach  va9  the  dtlrmina  iii  which  the  Uovernmcut  fuuud  tljeundf*! 
inrolrcd.  It  vos  almost  eqnally  dtsa-itroua  either  to  withdraw  or  to 
advance.  If  the  troops  irerc  nithdrawn,  they  woidd  returo  biintciied 
witli  the  jgnoraiuy  of  failure.  If  they  atlvaaewl,  it  wonld  be  iuto  a 
tangle  of  military  and  polilieal  cmharTassmeota,the  issue  of  vhieh  it  was 
imjioHfiihle  to  foresee.  Hiere  was  ooly  one  nay  of  rsciifM!  [xHsildt*, 
and  that  was  to  relinquish  the  ambitious  projncta  from  nhicb 
the  iTor  originated,  uud  actinicace  in  any  settlement  which  Iha 
adversary  would  nf^ree  to.  'llie  result  was  the  Treaty  with  Ynbonb 
Khan — a  Treaty  which  I  hare  ho  hwitation  in  saying  Ima  placed  in  jicril 
the  existence  of  onr  Indian  Empire. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  ac«>nnt  for  the  infatnation  or  the  cb- 
Ktinacy  which  caused  the  Indian  (jovcmmcnt  to  stipulate  for  the 
rcccptiou  of  an  undefended  Brittxli  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  a  priocc  in 
llic  poaition  of  Yakoub  Khno.  It  would  have  been  so  eaay  to  benr 
introdnced  a  elnme  in  the  Treaty,  to  the  cflTect  that  h»  rood  na  Yakoub 
Khao'a  authority  was  tirmly  established  an  KuKlish  Enrtn-  sbonlil  bo 
acereditcd  to  Kabul.  Tliis  would  have  sdved  the  political  consisteiiry 
of  the  GoTcrunient  without  exposing  the  Indiau  Kinpirc  to  tlie  trcmen- 
dnus  strain  oud  peril  of  a  second  Afghan  expedition.  There  naa  aleo* 
lulf<ly  notlitng  to  he  gained^  either  in  ludin  or  EnglantI,  by  immediately 
forcing  an  English  Knroy  on  the  luckless  Yakoub;  while  it  coormooily 
enhanced  the  difhcnllies  vith  whieh  he  had  to  cope.  Nererthcloii 
in  the  face  of  hivtorie  precedents,  in  defiance  of  multiplied  VBrningy, 
Lord  Lyttoii  deliberately  rcsoWcd  to  reproduce,  for  the  edification  of 
Asia,  the  tragedy  of  Shah  Soojob  and  Sir  \^'illiam  Iv'acnaftbteii,  Iho 
only  dilTcrenfc  l>einR  that  on  thia  ocmkioh  the  |irinri]»tl  [wrte  were 
played  by  Yakoub  Khan  and  Major  Csvognari.  The  fact  is  that  irom 
first  to  last  in  this  bad  busincsa  the  chief  agents  were  moring  in  o  world 
.of  their  own  imagining.  Tiiey  ap^war  to  Imve  persuadetl  themaclvcs 
Shat  they  had  but  to  rcfufc  to  iff  facta,  and  the  facts  wouhl  vtmish. 
Tbey  hud  but  to  publish  iu  tbc  Times  that  Lord  Lytton  wat  a  "  Vift>ray 
vpceiully  Kifted,"  and  forthwith  he  would  become  nhit  he  w^  ~  'rd 
to  \x.  They  hnd  but  to  u&aert  that  the  Afghans  had  uo  c>l^  '  1  to 
Ihc  presence  of  a  British  Haroy  at  Kabul,  and   immediately   their  till* 
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jections  vonld  disappear.  The  mischief  is  done  now  past  recall.    Hardly 

ereo  in  1857  was  our  Indian  Empire  in  a  position  of  greater  peril  tlian 

it  is  now.     The  persistent  opposition  hetween  official  nets  and  oBicial 

language   Trhich   has  been  the  distinguishing    characteristic  of  Lord 

Lytton's  administration  has  created  an  universal  disbelief  in  the  sincerity 

of  onr  speech  and  the  equity  of  our  intentions.     In  the  eircic  which 

niTTounds  the  Viceroy,  it  eeems,  indeed,  to  bare  become  an  accepted 

maxim  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  or  not  the  natives  arc 

heartily  loyal  to  our  rule.    And  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  in  his  Minute  on 

the  Repeal  of  the  Cotton  Duties,  notesthe  fact  aa  "  a  grave  political  danger." 

It  is  a  maxim  which  coald  not  have  been  formulated  except   by   the 

agents  of  a  Governmeut  who  felt  that  they  had  forfeited,   past  hope  of 

recovery,  the  confidence  of  those  they  were  set  to  rule  over.     Of  the 

alienation  itself  there  can  be  no  question.     The  loyalty  of  the  native 

haAj  probably,  never  been  at  a  lower  ebb  since  1857.     And  any  reverse 

ia  Afghanistan  might  kindle  a  flame  that  would  spread  from  one  end 

of  India  to  the  other. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  anticipating  greater  diflicultics 

than  already  beset  us.    I  will  assume  that  no  additional  complications 

occur — that  General  Roberts  has  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in  the 

occupation  of  Kabul — that  General  Stewart  has  possession  of  Kandahar, 

and  that  all  we  have  to  determine  is  what  to  do  with  Afghanistan  now  we 

have  got  it.  There  are  but  three  courses  of  conduct  possible — withdrawal 

from  the  country  altogether,  a  return  to  the  arrangements   formulated 

in  the  Treaty  of  Giindamuck,  or  annexation.     I  will  consider  the  last 

fint. 

Annexntloii. 

Nobody,  so  far  as  I  know,  desires  to  annex  Afghanistan.  But  there 
ue,  I  apprehend,  but  few  who  are  aware  of  what  is  involved  in  "  the 
annexation  of  Afghanistan,"  and  the  danger  is  that  we  may  drift  almost 
nnwillingly  into  annexation,  to  discover  the  full  consequences  only  when 
too  late.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  India  cannot  defray  the  costs. 
Thia  ia  set  down  by  the  supporters  of  Government  at  a  sum  of  five 
milliona  annually.  I  believe  it  would  be  much  larger ;  but  we  will 
aantme  that  five  millions  is  a  correct  estimate.  By  no  possibility  could 
»c  screw  this  additional  sum  from  the  people  of  India.  Already  the 
expenses  of  the  administration  increase  at  a  far  quicker  rate  than  the 
revenues  which  have  to  meet  them.  The  costs  of  governing  Afghanistan, 
therefore,  would  have  to  be  defrayed  from  the  English  Exchequer. 
But  assuming  this  to  be  arranged,  the  pecuniary  difiiculty  la  the  smallest 
vbich  has  to  be  encountered.  To  garrison  the  interior  and  frontier 
of  Afghanistan  we  should  require  not  less  than  forty  thousand  men 
— one-half  of  whom  would  have  to  be  English  soldiers.  For,  until 
the  interior  of  Afghanistan  is  completely  opened  out  by  roads  which 
can  be  traversed  throughout  the  year,  the  garrisons  holding  the  country 
wonldhave  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  be  independent  of  i-eserves  and 
rapports  during  the  winter.     And  if  we  attempted  to  hold  Balkh  and 
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Uent,  tirnity  ttiousand  KiiglUh  foUiers  would  not  luflice.  K<nr  triierc 
arc  these  Englbli  soldiers  to  oomc  fruui  ?  ka  adilition  of  at  least  forlj 
lliouiaiiil  men  to  our  regular  arm^  would  be  required  in  order  to  supptr 
them,  liut  tlie  KngliBh  {mrt  uf  our  Afglianiitnu  ^arri«ou  do^s  uat 
{tresent  so  iii»i{>erible  a  diQiculty  a%  the  aa.tivc.  It  would  uot  be  txk-. 
ul  least  for  many  years,  tuorgniiiu  our  native  garrison  ffLnii  llicAfgbutu 
iliemsclves,  llic  regimciitf^  Hoiitd  Iiktc  to  be  recruited  in  Tndis 
spRcially  for  this  !icrTia> — but  out  of  vliat  raoM  ?  Tbc  uativcs  of  tli€ 
Southern  parts  of  India  have  not  tbr  )>hysiqiir  c.t|»iblc  of  cndurinf^  thr 
Hcveritics  of  au  Argliaiiistnn  winter.  'iliv  Siklis  or  ItimlotiN  of  I  pjx-r 
Indin  irould  certainly  not  cullst  in  a  service  vbich  carruxl  tbcm  so 
far  from  their  homes  into  the  midtit  of  nn  alien  |iro))lc  ami  »ti  alirii 
faiili.  The  uiily  reeniits  wc  »hould  olitntu  in  lnr|;e  ntimhrni  wnidit  W 
MuhamDkadans.  Tbe  dant*cr,  then,  ts  obvious.  la  ludta  the  &crcc 
fuuaticiHUi  of  the  Mosleiu  creed  is  mitigated  by  \i»  cootaet  with  tlu' 
milder  tenets  of  Iliadooi^Di ;  but  rt-muve  uii  Iiidiim  Moslem  to  Afghan- 
iotan,  and  he  would  rcry  soon  become  inspired  bf  the  rcligiooa  eeal  of 
bis  co-religionists  around  him.  We  should  be  exposed  to  the  risk,  per- 
petually, of  our  native  girrisou  cumhiuio^  with  ilic  people  of  the  oouutr; 
to  cxjiel  the  iuBdcl  intrudcTB  from  the  land,  and  restore  the  supremacy  of 
the  Prophet.  But  even  these  dangers  dwindle  into  in«iigiiificnnec  wlieu  wr 
cunteroplale  tbe  nwin  result  of  UD  aDuesution  of  /Vfgliuui^tati.  That  rrsall 
voald  be  that  the  hills  and  descrbi  of  Afghanistan  would  no  longer  extcad 
between  the  Russian  Power  and  our  own.  Wc  should  hare  given  to  Rasni 
the  power  to  interfere  dirertir  in  the  internal  concerns  of  India. 

I  have  never  supposetl    Rusiia    to    have   any   itiiustor  designs   upoa 
India.     After  mueh  rending  1  hare  failed  to  discover  any  proof  of  tuch 
designs.     Tbusu  who  Hus))ect    KmaJa  obtain  their  evidence  by  a  very 
simple  process.     Ilier  reject  m  incredible  the  objects  oasigucd  by  tbe 
Russiau    Guvcmnieiit    as    guiding    its    policy,    and    substitute    tlieir 
own    fixed    preconception    in    place  of  them.     I  believe    tliiit  ucither 
Eluuia  uor  any  other  Power  would  accept  of  India  as  a  free  gift.     C 
cannot  imagine  a  rnliunal  KtntoiriRi)  cuvcttug  fur  his  country  «o  burden-' 
Kimie  aud  unprofitable  a  rL-bpuusihUily.     But  that  a  Kuiisiiu)  (Joverameol 
ohoald  cTcr   attempt    the  invasion    and    conquest  of  India  is  lo  n^ 
beyond  the  ]«»wer  of  bclii^f.      What  Mr.  Cobdcn  wrote  in  1885  appealed 
to  mc  as  conviuciug  at  thia  day  as  it  was  then. 

"China,"  he  wrote,  "  oflbrds  thi-  h^rt  amnvor  to  tho«»  wV"  nr^t*  tlait  Rn»«ii»'' 
iu«dilatcf  Iio»til«  tiuwA  townnln  our  I  u<i>«n  pMl^et^iou^ 
Biuiia  liy  an  imn^iniiry  boundjiiy  mily  ;  and  tlutt  dgiuiIi 

lo  C(>nlain  n.  vuit  dnppMt  «f  rii-li*T*  well  wiirtliy  of  Uic  j^j^ii^r  ■  uuiict-.     IJi      i 
it  hat  Dot  enjoyed  ilii-  '  ttiiffii'  of  I'titifr  cUiltxed  ty  Kng!ifli  or  itibiT  Clin    > 
canqnerors— an  HilditionnI  rt^i^nn  for  vxi>ecting  In  find  a  wmllhy  pDgnn  cori 
luuuily,  waiting,  like  unwronjKt  mincK.  tli»  Uliouni  of  some   Bu^nn    Wanu^ 
ilMtlu|:s     tViiv,  tlicn,  does  net  ihc  Czar  invade  thv  Cbirnse  liutpiio,  vtludb  ic 

hia  \w%X  nri^htMiur,  and  coatains  an  unravagcd  Boil.  raliici  iliun  cfmi-' ' - 

iho  alniRiUt  wriHrTH  atitl  sjwakor*  jiroikl  lit  A<x^  marchinf;  ihre*  lli«u 

pvct  irtioDfl  of  tiuruin^f  dnrriii  ui.it  iaiic<-»  "f  mon*   -[■•■-;■-  r      ii.ti-;>?i.ii - 

wlicre  111'  u-«uld  find  tl-nl  Cfirr  and  Wetlislcy  hsd  ] 
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AjMirt,  howci'cr,  fram  the  question  of  motive*,  it  w  not  possible  to 
march  an  nrvay  from  Hcr&t  to  the  Indus.  And  wc  munt  always  b«ar 
ID  mind  that  even  if  the  Itu9«i»ii  nnuv  reached  the  Itiduii,  their  real 
work,  instead  of  being  over,  voiilii  only  tlicu  conimeDcc.  With  that 
rast  extent  of  hill  and  desert  behind  them  thejr  voiild  hare  before 
Ifaem  some  itixty  tliuusaiid  British  troujis  in  nu  entrenched  position. 
ErcQ  a  rictory  would  leave  the  invader  bcgtrt  about  frith  dangers  and 
diSiciilty;  &  defeat  would  be  hi«  utter  annihilation.  Xot  a  coldier  of 
the  nrmj  of  inraston  would  n-tiirn  to  tell  the  talc.  It  is  impmsible  to 
divine  where  or  lion'  llumia  ronld  raiae  the  money  for  so  gigantic  an 
eaterprisc ;  and  if  the  moDcy  was  forthcoming  it  i«  not  credible  that 
any  Oovcrnment  should  fling  it  away  on  such  a  hopchss  undertaking. 
lu  usumiiig  that  Ru»iu  irill  refrain  from  au  attack,  upou  InttiD,  there 
a  no  need  to  credit  cither  the  Government  t»r  the  people  with  more  than 
that  ordinary  common  sense  which  hinders  men  and  uatioas  from 
attempting  to  achieve  the  impossible. 

The  danger  to  India  ariRes  not  from  the  existence  of  any  Kuastan 
designs  ofiatDst  our  Emiiirc,  but  from  the  belief  that  such  exiitt.  This 
belief  will,  so  tti  spcalc,  hyiiernate  for  a  season ;  then  all  at  onro  ire 
find  it  io  full  actiTity,  aiid  creating  n  panic  in  every  heart  of  which  it 
t^lte*  possession.  These  are  the  critieal  moments  for  the  we]l>heing 
and  Hceurity  of  onr  fndian  Kmpirc.  In  such  a  period  of  panic  we 
rushed  into  the  disastroua  war  in  A%banist»n  iu  1838.  Under  the 
influence  of  like  feelings  we  involved  ourselves  in  the  lugloriooa  raid 
tlic  first  act  of  which  haa  just  teriDinated.  On  both  oecasiooa  wc  have 
beoa  guilty  of  assailing  a  Prince  whose  only  desire  was  to  form  an 
Intimate  alliuuce  with  ns.  On  both  oeciuiiona  we  have  earric<1  Rro  and 
awond  among  a  people  with  whom  wc  frankly  avowed  that  wc  had  no- 
urignabic  caosc  of  r|narrcl.  But  so  long  na  Afghanistan  extended 
hftwcen  uk  and  the  Russian  doniiiiions  in  Aitia  it  was  physically  inijioit. 
niblc  to  declare  war  against  Russia.  Iu  onr  unreasoning  panic  wc  fell 
iipoa  the  Ameer  and  hia  people,  because  there  was  no  one  else  to  attack. 
But  if  we  make  the  Hindoo  Khosh  our  military  frontier,  thea  Russia, 
by  assembling  a  few  thousand  men  upon  the  Oxus,  can,  whenever 
she  pleased,  agitate  India  from  one  end  to  the  other.  She  will  not 
need  to  attack.  Tiic  menace  will  be  stiflicicut.  For  wc  must  remember 
that  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  British  rule  in  India  depends,  in 
the  main,  upon  two  conditions,  both  of  which  arc  destmycd  if  we  annex 
Afghanittan.  The  one  is,  that  no  heavier  burden  be  laid  upon  the 
people  than  they  arc  willing  to  bear;  and  tbc  other,  the  absence  of  any 
hope  of  deliverance.  The  cost  of  maintniningour  supremacy  iu  Afghan> 
istaa  will  make  the  burden  of  our  rule  utterly  intolerable  alike  to  oar 
native  soldiers  and  our  civil  populatiou  ;  the  aMcmbling  of  a  Bnssiau  army 
on  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  will  provide  the  hope  of  deliverance. 
UThehnzanla  and  uncertainties  of  the  situation  would  keep  the.  natives  iu 
HI  atatc  of  perpetual  uurett.     Tbc  ambitious  and  the  disafleeted  would 
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engaf^o  itt  intrigue  and  oooapimcf ;  trade  would  langauli ;  tlic  intc 
development  of  the  countrr  be  abruptly  arrested;  and  the  Empira 
irouM  nsnircdlr  Iw  v  rested  from  our  bands  on  the  occasion  of  the  firat 
Kuropean  war  in  vfaich  we  Iwcamc  inrolred. 

Tit*  Tr«aty  or  OBBduaa«k. 

Anuoxation  being  impoesiblc,  is  it  nise,  or  is  it  practicable,  to  return 
to  tlie  ptoviaioDS  of  tbc  Treaty  of  Gundamuck  ?  It  is  neither  wiic  nor 
pn»»iblc,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  Treatj  was  based  upon  a  fiction. 
It  wait  grounded  upon  tfae  utterly  lalsc  autunption  that  there  existed  in 
Afghauistau  a  centra)  authority,  acknuwledged  ta  legitimate  by  all  the 
people  of  A%hanistau,  with  whom  wc  could  c«tabli«h  iwrmaacnt  diplo- 
nialir  rctatiou».  Iherc  ia  uo  such  authority.  Inslauvca  have  been 
adduced  of  attacks  made  npon  Eoitipean  Embassies  in  other  Oriental 
countries^  and  tbc  ai^umrnt  has  been  }jut  forward,  that  as,  ootwith- 
standing  *uc\i  otilhrcaltx,  dijdottiAtic  relations  have  been  muiDtaincd  with 
Turkey  and  Persia,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  from  the  fate  of  Majcff 
CaTntrnnri  that  they  arc  impoeaiblc  in  iVfghanistan.  The  ones  are  not 
parallel.  The  Ainrcr  of  Kabul  has  do  such  nuihonty  in  his  capital  or 
throughout  his  dominions  as  the  Stdtan  or  the  ShJi.  It  ia  pouihie, 
though  not  Tery  probable,  that  a  British  dnvoy  might  reside  in  Kabol 
without  being'  murdcn^d,  but  the  measure  of  hta  nulity  would  depend 
upon  the  fliictaating  fortunes  of  the  Ameer  to  whom  he  was  accredited. 
Ihe  oolr  way  to  obviate  this  would  be  to  place  a  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Knvoy,  Hifficicot  to  put  down  alt  iDSttnectiuiaxy  morcmentt 
against  tl>c  Amccr.  Hut  if  wc  undertook  this  do^,  wc  should  become 
reapotisible  for  the  character  of  the  dril  adminnfention.  We  conU  not 
punish  the  vktima  of  a  crtid  or  n^nuaoQS  Aloeer,  without  at  the  same 
time  catting  off  at  their  source  the  crudty  and  rapacity,  by  tiK  depo- 
sition of  an  nuvorthy  ruler.  And  thos,  in  a  very  brief  time,  wc  sbaoU 
find  that  virluaUy  wc  bail  annexed  the  country.  Fads  are  stnbbon 
things,  and  it  is  werse  than  useless  to  6gbt  a^nst  them.  TItOK  who 
contei>d  that  the  murder  of  M^jor  Cavagnari  oogfat  not  to  he  aOowed  Id 
otcrtuni  what  they  term  the  "  settled  policy^'  of  the  Hinistry,  an  bound 
to  show  ia  what  way  this  "  settled  poliey"  can  be  carried  out  How  d* 
th^  propoae  to  obtain  an  An»eer  towards  wham  all  the  sections  of  tbi 
A^^uutB  afcall  practise  a  loyal  ohedJene*  ?  And  tf  do  saeh  Ameer  eaa 
be  obtaitwd,  with  whom  or  with  what  an  wc  to  cattMiah  diplomatic 
rvlatiooa  ? 

Tb««  ttmna»  the  policy  of  wiAdrawaL  The  satreai  barrier 
ifluaak  fianfo  afgnmrnxm  in  India  is  «>  he  bbtaiBed  itt  tbe  ooalevtoscBl 
■Md  {fuspatity  of  t&e  pcoplcL  A  fvopk  thus  situated  an  fraapt  to 
rtfel  iawsino,  and  socvrt  intrigue  t»  dyi<ed  of  the  con^tJnna  cRcntial 
to  tta  nwcess.  But  ia  order  that  the  peofde  of  India  skould  be  pro*. 
fHOH  ud  coBtrated,  tl  is  afaaolatElT  nvaesMij  that  the  fiaapcial  bunleu 
th«f  hanw   to  carry— uad  g^cdalh  the  m3itarT   ihams     abouM  ael 
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be  cuiwaced.  It  U  not  possible  to  advance  our  military  frontier — evou 
to  the  extent  of  the  {so-callecl)  "  Scientific  Frontier" — without  au  euor- 
monfi  cnhancemcut  of  our  militur)'  expenditure.  Antl  all  military  cx- 
peudilure  is  an  pro  Stable,  in  tbc  sense  tliat  it  takes  so  much  from  the 
tftx-paj'ei^  Aud  brings  him  no  tdftterial  cquivklent.  Coni«quentljr,  vhat* 
ever  else  tbis  forward  policy  accomplishet,  it  e^Qiiot  fail  to  iDiporcrish 
tbc  people  and  stimulate  their  discootent.  Moreover,  the  iacidcuts  of  tlic 
war  have  demonHf  rated  that  an  invasion  of  India  from  Central  Asia  is  phy. 
8ica)ly  iiupoasibb.  We  started  from  tlie  ludus,  firmly  resolved  to  march  to 
Herat,  if  nccetMary  ;  bnt  when  we  had  reached  Kandahar,  wc  found  it  im- 
poosible  to  advance  further.  It  would  be  equally  impoojiiblc  for  a  Runslan 
army  to  mareb  from  Ilerat  to  the  Indus.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such 
rcaHoti  for  a  cha»<^e  of  froutier  as  was  alleged  in  justification  of  Ihc  war. 
In  all  probability  there  is  not  even  a  Tory  in  Eiiglaixl  who  tlocs  not 
in  bis  heart  approve  of  a  policy  of  withdrawal ;  but  there  are,  he  would 
say.  diflicallies  in  the  way.  There  are.  After  all  the  glowing  eulogies 
they  have  pronounced  upon  tbemaelves,  it  will  not  be  pleasant  or  c»»y 
for  Miniaterv  to  Iraiii-fer  these  t-ulogies  to  their  opponeittii.  It  will  be 
extremely  disagreeable  for  a  "  specially  gifted  A'iecroy"  to  have  to  confess 
thai  his  chiefeat  gift  was  o  gigantic  capacity  for  blundering.  But  if 
India  id  to  be  preserved  In  the  nation,  there  is  no  escape  from  tlits  un- 
plnaant  alternative.  Either  Miotsterj  must  aelcnowleilgr!  an  error  that 
is  aow  patent  to  all  the  world,  or  India  must  be  saddled  with  the  heavy 
costs  and  the  incalculable  risks  of  au  annexation  of  .\fghaai9tan.  l^xK*o 
rtaka,  it  must  be  remembered,  arc  not  transitory,  but  enduriug;  and  if 
we  accept  them,  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  doom  of  absolute  clTaoement 
in  the  politics  of  Europe.  The  aipinicut  which  will  be  urged  against 
witbdravriDg  from  Afghanistan  is,  of  oourso,  tbc  old  familiar  one — the 
loKs  of  proBtig-c.  This  is  an  argument  impossible  to  refute  became  the 
exact  worth  of  prestige  is  an  unknown  quantity,  as  to  which  uo  two 
people  arc  agreed  But  whatever  \>c  its  value,  to  rush  upon  ruin  anil 
destrnetion  in  order  to  preserve  our  prestige  is  an  act  of  inwnity. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  ahoultl  commit  suieidc  In  order  to  preserve  his  reputa- 
tion for  courage.  When  wc  retired  from  .\ighatii3taa  in  \M'i,  we  frankly 
confcsaeil  the  mistake  wc  had  committed,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
evil  rewltttl  from  the  eonfession.  The  wrongs  that  we  had  done  left 
behind  them  a  legacy  of  evil,  bat  not  the  coafesaion  of  those  wrongs. 
And  M>  it  is  now.  Tbc  froutier  policy  of  Lord  Lytton  has  ruined  our 
reputation  for  justice,  truthfulness,  and  generosity,  and  the  stain  of  that 
policy  iQust  cling  to  us  for  ever.  "^Vc  shull  not  conceal  or  etfaco  it  by 
laying  a  cniflhiiig  burden  n|>on  our  native  aubjecta  and  upon  future 
generationii  of  Knglishmcn,  in  order  to  crade  the  humiliation  of  a  con- 
fession. On  the  contrary,  we  make  whnt  reparation  la  still  in  our 
power  when,  iu  the  interests  of  buth,  wc  refute  to  anuex  Afghnuistan. 


IloDsaT  D.  OanoHN, 
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CRITICAL  IDEALISM  I>s  FRANCE. 


FR  some  jeara  past  there  has  been  observable  in  France,  oulsidc  of 
and  in  oppo«ilion  to  Positirism,  a  growing  raorrmcnt  to  favour  of 
idcnlism  in  general,  and  of  tlie  enticul  i(teali]<m  of  Kant  in  pnrticulor. 
Thin  phUosoiilij',  which  bad  jireviously  found  very  few  aUbewnts  in  onr 
mnntrT>ha»  novr  begun  to  make  its  trnv  into  our  teaching  and  our  Unj. 
versitics.  Berkeley  and  Kant  hare  been  the  subjects  of  special  vorks, 
And  an  attempt  has  been  made  tu  translate  acid  reproduce  their  ideal  hy 
Imrmoiiiiint;  thcni  with  the  prtueipal  doctrines  of  spirit ualiBin.  \ie 
have  here  n  muvrmcut  full  of  promiicc  and  well  dcscn'ing  of  At  (cat  ion.''* 
Among  the  different  prodiictioiiit  atrurding  some  notion  of  tiiis  phiJoto- 
phical  tendency,  we  make  clioicc — as  being  both  llic  most  recent  ami 
the  niost  complete — of  n  rcmnrkablc  work,  distingtiisbcd  and  crowDtd 
by  tbc  Frciicli  IiiHlilnlc,  i*o.ulive  ticitnce  and  Mrlaiiht/sic,  by  n  yonng 
and  learned  professor  of  Bordeaux,  M.  Louis  Liard. 

To  begin  with,  M.  Ltard'H  work  is  well  composed,  its  plan  being 
aimplc,  Kcvenr,  ntxl  Incid.  It  divides  itself  into  three  parts.  Tbc  first 
is  derulcd  to  dcteriuiiiiug  the  uature  and  limits  uf  positive  KcieneeR — that 
is,  of  the  sciences  propnly  fo  called — and  to  showing  that  they  oiiinot 
pretend  to  ubolish  or  rcphtec  mctnpbysics.  In  thia  portion  of  Ids 
book  the  author  diacusees  the  three  forms  of  the  experimental  pbtlorophy 
of  our  day,  namely — Positivism,  the  philosophy  of  association,  and  that 
of  CToltilton. 

Ill  the  second  part,  the  anthor  examines  what  be  eatls  Critieiani — that 
is  to  say,  the  philosophy  uf  Kant.  The  preceding  dincuwiion  having 
demonstrated   that  the  human  mind  ia  incapable  ,of  departing  from 

*  Wa  alr*ad]r  (railatvcmrml  to  moke  this  inhiloMphy  fcanwn  nt  its  tarlirat  aTiM-Qinitr. 
lijp  an  Mti«tu  thftt  afipesrtd  in  tli«  A'rrx  an  Drat  M«niltt  of  tlic    lUlli  ' 
miller  Ik*  til]».  "A  K«ir  riMN«f  Sr^hliuJitm."    Wcar«  now  dtaling  with  Im 
fo»n  oi  Uii*  Dew  vclmoL 
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certain  forms,  certain  laws,  witliout  which  experience  itself  would  be 
iiupossiblc, — tbc  author  now  resolves  these  iuto  five  funilameQtalB : 
spdcc!,  time,  KiiUstsncCj  c-au««,  the  Absolute.  But  are  these  form*  or 
lavs  of  the  miud  the  Intra  of  things  as  well  ?  Hnve  they  an  objective 
anthorit;  ?  We  know  that  metaphysics  hang  npou  the  solution  of  this 
-qiioitioii.  \Vc  know,  too,  what  i«  the  solution  given  by  Kant  to  this  great 
problem.  In  recognizing  the  neceisary  existence  of  those  forms  as  lawa 
of  the  roiotl  be  disputes  their  external  reality;  heucc  lie  only  admita 
critical,  not  real  and  dogmatic  mctaphjsic.  J<ow,  as  regards  this  point 
Jbe  author  of  (he  book  under  our  notice,  iustcaci  of  disacnting  from  Criti- 
cistn  IS  he  had  done  from  Fusitivism,  appears  on  the  contrary  to  accept 
it  by  its  OTTQ  name,  and  to  adaurc  aud  endorse  its  couclusions,  Uc 
aeeiDS  to  grant  or  even  to  nfBrm  that  if  Positivism  is  wrong,  Criticiaiu 
is  right,  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  tnetnphysic  is  not  a  science. 

And  yet  if  nicuphyaic  were  not  a  science  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word — that  is  to  siiy,  ia  the  seatc  of  objective  sciouccs — would  it  follow 
that  it  waa  nothing,  or  nothing  more  than  criticism  itself?  By  no  means: 
our  author  does  not  stop  at  that  apparent  solution ;  mclaphysic  accord* 
Itig  to  him  baa  an  object  that  criticism  has  not  reached,  hn/t  nottthukcu; 
metsphysic  hna  ita  owo  proper  function,  in  which  criticism  can  jiever 
take  its  [ilaec.  Otily  instead  of  founding  it  oil  the  object,  wc  must 
found  it  on  the  subject.  The  mind  must  turn  away  from  the  external 
world  and  re-enter  itself.  It  is  tlicre  that,  without  need  of  forms  or 
estrones  of  which  criticism  has  demonstrated  the  fallacry,  the  subject 
gnsps  itself  not  only  iu  its  pheDurocus  but  in  its  being,  aud  determines 
itaelf  in  conformity  to  an  end.  This  end  h  goodness :  and  tlits  is 
tlie  only  notion  we  cnn  form  to  oursr-Ivcs  of  the  Absolute.  Thus,  mcta- 
physic  is  not  the  seieucc  of  the  object,  hut  tlial  of  the  subject;  or  if  the 
naoK  of  acicDce  be  atill  withheld,  it  is  at  least  the  study  of  tbc  subject, 
and  it  is  founded  on  and  completed  by  morality.  Thus,  the  author  ends  by 
an  evolution  very  similar  to  that  of  Kant,  but  with  certain  differences 
which  it  will  be  our  part  to  point  out. 

These  constitute  the  three  parts  of  the  work.  Wc  will  now  take 
ihem  up  in  succession. 


I. 

Let  US  first  of  all  consider  the  cbaracteristicft  of  positive  science.  It 
has  for  its  object  the  couvcniou  of  factsinto  lans,  or  in  other  words  the 
fcoolvtng  the  com[)08itc  into  the  simple,  the  partteidarinto  the  uuivrr^id, 
the  contingent  iuto  tlie  neeesaary.  But  let  us  observe  with  our  author 
that  we  are  only  dcaliug  hero  with  a  relative  simplicity,  a  partial 
uoiTcraality,  a  couditiooal  necessity.  None  of  these  characters  present 
themaelvea  in  a  really  absolute  manner.  The  simple  ix  imnriably  com- 
Iioecd  of  sci'cral  tcrois ;  tbc  uaivcnal  only  applies  itself  to  a  certain  class 
of  phcnamcMu;  the  ncocasary  is  so  only  with  relation  to  the  consequrncea 
of  a  law,   but  tlte  law  itself  always  remains    contingcut.     Thus,  no 
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IKtsitirc  tdcDce  cad  ever  attain  to  the  absolute.  It  ia  the  mme  wiih 
methods.  These  mctlicxls  are  indoctioQ  sad  dedactioa.  Now,  liowcver 
precise  these  procenses  l>c,  howci-er  marvcUous  the  sequence  and  iutcrde- 
p«udcncc  of  the  pro|>ositiotit<  tLcy  discover  nnd  dcmoii»traie,  tlieir  data  are 
never  more:  than  particular  and  contingent  facts ;  consequences,  tlicu,  can 
only  be  pro[ioriiotied  to  thoete  data.  Hence  it  u  certaia  tliat  tlie  positive 
Bciencea  cannot  go  beyond  a  relative  universality  or  iiecesaity.  It  may 
teem  a.<i  tbougb  vc  ought  to  make  an  exception  iu  favour  of  matlicmatics. 
But  by  a  subtle  discussion  nrhicb  it  would  be  dillicull  tugivc  aummarilf, 
tho  author  shons  that  they  too  come  under  the  same  law,  whcnco  it  follovs 
that  the  domain  of  [Wsitirc  sciciice  properly  w-called  ia  oontaincd  williin 
the  relative. 

From  tbitt  conaideration  there  has  sprunj;  up  in  onr  day  a  ph)lo> 
sophy  that  reduces  all  soicncGB  without  exception  to  the  knowledge  of 
rclatiou,  and  by  »  doing  has  declared  ali  metaphysics  impossible : 
and  thia  philosophy  iscallcd  Po»itivii<m.  "Any  propuaition,"  says AiiffusCe 
Comte,  "  vhich  ia  not  li»ally  reducible  to  the  simple  enuuciaboQ  of  a 
particular  or  general  fact,  is  incapable  of  holding  a  rual  or  intelligible 
mcauiug."  "  Xiicre  is  uoihiug  aheolutc/'  says  the  same  phili>aupber, 
"  if  it  be  not  this  very  propoaitioa  that  there  is  nothing  absolute."  As 
to  the  proof  of  this  proposition,  it  Uei,  aooording  to  the  school  in  question, 
in  the  ci:lcbrat<;d  law  which  rtdocea  all  pfx>grcss  of  the  human  mind 
ID  all  orders  of  research  to  three  phases  :  the  theological  phase,  in  whicb 
facts  are  explained  by  causes  and  8up«?matarat  agents ;  the  metaphysical, 
in  which  they  arc  explained  by  abstract  aiid  outoLogical  entities ;  and, 
finally,  the  positive,  in  which  pbcDomcoa  arc  verified  by  experience  and 
referred  to  their  laws — that  is  to  say,  to  constant  and  always  verifiable 
relations  of  coincidence  aud  succession. 

Our  author,  having  cxpouoded  this  doctrine  with  much  prccinon, 
proeecd.s  to  critieiicc  it  with  equal  sagacity.  He  points  out  what 
is  illusory  in  this  law  of  the  three  states;  shows  that  it  confoses 
metaphysic  with  echolaaticism ;  and  proves,  finally,  that,  in  aiming  at 
merging  mind  in  knowledge,  and  s»bordinati»g,  a.i  he  says,  llio 
aobjcctiTC  to  the  objective^  Fositiviem  does  not  understand  what  it  is 
speaking  of,  since  all  knowledge  is  ultimately  referable  to  facta  of  con* 
sciousuess — that  is  to  say,  '.o  somctUing  subjective,  which  it  iu  elTcct, 
as  Descartes  has  pointed  out,  the  only  order  of  absolutely  certain 
truths.  Besides  which,  let  poaitiw  science,  or  ratber  the  positive 
pbiluoophy,  in  the  name  of  positive  facts,  proscribe  metaphysic  as  it 
will,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  funtlaincntal  conceptions  of  all  scienoa — 
nambcr,  atom,  force,  matter,  cause,  law — arc  metaphysical  eonceptionaf 
Is  it  not  evident  that  nil  science  whatever  is  impossible  without  a  cortain 
number  of  pnnciplcs  or  noliuus, — in  a  word,  of  intellectual  Jaws,  whtcb 
even  govern  cspcrience  itself?  As  yet  the  positive  school  has  not  answered 
the  learned  demon  stration  of  Kant  on  the  necessity  of  the  d  ^rion 
principle,  or  rathtr  it  hu   ignored  it.     It  hu  made  no  addition  to 
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that  old  empiricism  vhich  the  school  of  LeibniU  and  of  Kaut  had 
refuted. 

lint  since  the  Positiviam  of  AuKustt  Comtc,  too  little  versed  in  mcta- 
pb^ical  kaowtcdgc  to  disciua  it  autlioritativelj',  llicrc  liitvc  anKCii  twu  im- 
portant schooli,  tLconcof  association,  the  other  of  croluHon.  The  former 
hu  eadeavonrcd  to  boac  experience  on  an  experimental  and  poHitive  law ; 
tlie  latter  has  generalixcd  tiiis  Inw,  tiud  made  of  it  a  partictdar  case  of  a 
more  general  law  embracing  the  whole  of  Natare — namel/,  the  law  of 
erolntion. 

Tbc  doctrine  of  aesoeiation  may  be  rcfcncd  to  the  fundamental  law 
tliat  all  ideas  risiog  siDiiillaQeou&ly  or  sticoeasively  !n  the  hamati  mind, 
tend  invariably  to  recall  each  other  in  the  oame  order ;  this  is  what  is 
called  aaociation  of  ideas.  When  any  tvo  ideas  hat's  thus  been  con* 
staiitly  associated  without  erer  being  separated  (lui,  for  instance,  form  and 
colour),  they  unite  indissolubly  and  thus  become  necessary  laws.  Now,  of 
all  these  ncccasarr  conncctioDs,  the  most  universal  is  this :  no  pheDO 
mc&on  ever  appcart  nitbout  hariDg  been  preceded  by  some  other 
phenomenon,  which  is  always  the  same  under  tlie  same  eircumstauces. 
Tlu8  lav  is  that  of  cansality,  which  is  both  the  suprvmc  principle  and, 
Bt  the  same  time,  the  rcstdt  of  all  cxi>t'ricncc.  To  this  doctrine  of 
J,  S.  Mill  and  Alexander  Bain  onr  author  opposes  the  two  following  objee- 
tjona: — 1st,  How  docs  it  explain  the  gcncralixation  ?  2ud,  How  does  it 
explain  the  necessity  of  the  laws  of  (he  understanding?  On  the  first 
point  the  English  f^chool  appcak  to  a  Uw  that  it  calls  the  law  of  gimiftirity 
or  faculty  of  identifying  the  like  in  the  different.  Bnt  this  is  indeed, 
atrictly  s{)caking,  a  Cact  of  association  ?  Should  not  associatiua,  properly 
understood,  be  reduced  to  the  lav  of  contiguity — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
fact  of  oar  ideas  only  becoming  assoeia'tud  through  relations  of  time? 
To  admit  the  faculty  of  recognizing  similarity  in  diversity,  what  is  this 
bat  to  admit  miud,  intelligence — BOmething,  in  abort,  uhich  is  other 
than  a  simple  external  nssociation?  As  to  the  second  point,  can  wc 
reduce  the  rational  ncccasity  that  Kant  and  Leibnitz  have  laid  down  aa 
the  criterion  of  A  priori  principles  to  a  pure  necessity  of  habit — that  is  to 
Myi  to  the  autotualic  expectation  of  the  fiitnrc  inscribed  on  the  past? 
Where  is  the  scientific  guarantee  in  this  hyjMtiicxis  ?  Why  should 
Nature  bend  to  our  habits  ?  "  Who  can  assure  us  that  wc  do  not 
dream  in  thinking  of  the  future,  and  that  the  next  sensation  may  not 
intermpt  our  dream  by  su  uuTorcGCcn  shock  ?"  Wc  sec  how  far-reaching 
this  donht  is ;  it  affects  not  only  metaphysic  but  science  as  well. 

As  to  the  philosophy  of  erolntion,  we  know  that,  with  regard  to  tlis 
ori^n  of  the  prtuciplca  of  ibongbt,  it  oonslBts  in  linking  the  experience 
of  proiiOQt  generations  to  that  of  generations  past;  in  substitutinfc 
lecular  for  indiridual  experience — in  a  word,  in  Glling  up  hy  the  accu- 
uulatiou  of  age»  on  ages  the  interval  existing  between  particular  and 
contingent  facts  and  the  universality  of  principles.  This  hypothesis  ia 
always  at  bottom  no  other  than  tliat  of  the  tabvia  raBa,  only  it  is  no 
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longer  the  iudiTidual  who  is  Uiis  labu/a  rasa,  tiace  each  one  liu, 
by  hci-ctlity,  rcccircil  a  prc-fgrtncd  iiitclUgcncc  Nevcrllielew,  under 
pain  of  coiktradictiiif^tlie  hypotliesis,  w-  arc  forced  to  admit  that  tUete 
was  a  first  subject  who,  prior  tu  tbc  action  of  tbe  object,  must  hanj 
been  this  tabuia  rasa.  Dut  here  the  objoctiona  of  Leibnitz  reappear. 
WUut  CAn  a  pure,  aWtrsct,  and  uamodi6cd  subject  W?  And  ngaio, 
before  any  meeting  of  subject  vith  objtict,  ire  have  to  admit  a  pure 
object  having  nothing  subjective,  just  as  the  subject  had  notliing 
objective.  What  shall  wc  aCtirm  of  this  pure  object?  Let  us  diviest  it 
if  you  will  of  colour,  hcnt,  sound;  tanat  w«  not  at  least  conceirc  it  as 
extended,  as  exi&tiu^  iu  time,  conceive  it,  that  is,  according  to  tbc  neces- 
sary  forms  that  arc  supposed  to  be  eupprt-sscd?  Por  to  say  that  it  ha* 
been  capable  of  exiittiiig  without  baviiig  anything  in  oomiuuuwith  these 
forms,  and  tJiat  ouc  of  this  uuktiixira  and  nameless  condition  have 
arisen,  by  irsy  of  tranaformation,  the  notions  of  -which  vc  treat,  were  to 
admit  that  something  eaa  come  out  of  nothing.  We  must  tlicrefor« 
acknowledge  that  universal  notions  do  at  least  exist  as  germs  at  the 
origin  of  crolution.  It  is  not  evolution  that  has  created  them,  evolu- 
tion has  only  developed  thvm,  and  be  they  ever  so  attenuated,  tliey  still 
remain  conditions  without  wbicb  nothing  can  be  thought. 

SuH)  is  the  gi»t  of  the  first  part  of  Af.  Liard's  book,  and  irc 
have  uothiiig  to  add  to  it  but  our  approbation,  Wc  can  but  admire 
tbc  skilful  analysis  wttit  which  it  begins,  and  tbe  vigomus  discussiogi 
accompanying  that  analysis.  Tbc  throe  stages  trai-erst-d  by  the  eiperi- 
mcDtal  philosophy  of  our  days — namely,  Poaitivit<ni,  the  Asaociatiro 
Pliilooophy,  and  that  of  Evolution — are  compctoatly  and  prceiscly 
summed  up.  'ilic  discussion  is  cogent,  solid,  and  eould  nut  be  further 
developed  Milhout  injury  to  the  unity  of  the  work.  No  doubt  it 
requires  close  atteultou  to  follow  it ;  but  it  is  lucid  luid  trcll  sustained. 
AVhntcTCr  the  difficulty  tndapUysic  may  encounter  iu  oonsiituting  itself 
a  science,  and  getting  rccogniml  as  such,  it  has  been  established  tb&t 
empiricism  i«  not  a  tenable  position,  since  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  pass  from  positivism  to  association,  from  assodation  to  cvololioo  ; 
while  evolntioQ  itself  still  supposed  some  pre- formation.  One  thing  is 
certaiu,  iutcUigeucc  invariably  contains  a  something  that  docs  not 
come  from  without — namely,  intelligence  itsdf. 


II. 

The  criticism  of  Poutiviam  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  know- 
ledge possible  witliout  a  priori  elements — that  is  to  say,  withont  taws 
inherent  in  thought,  which  impose  themselves  upon  phenomena,  to  aa 
to  eonstitutc  veritable  knowledge.  This  is  the  ttystem  of  Kant,  and 
thu*  that  system  avoids  not  only  empiricism,  but  scepticism  as  well, 
though  commonly  confounded  with  it.  For  without  neccasary  Ian 
phenomena  only  form  an  arbitmry  saccesaion,  entirely  dcjK^udcut  upon 
the  organiutioQ  of  the   indivi«luul;   m>  have  no    longer  anything   but 
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imiividiul  sCDsatiuiis.  Id  the  Kantian  philoMpliy,  however,  the  indi- 
Tulual  is  subjected  to  lavs  that  arc  s(ii>ertor  to  Iiimself ;  these  are  Iho 
lows  of  buman  thotigbt,  and  cvoa,  perhaps,  of  all  thought  whatever. 
These  hiws  impose  theimcKcs  on  Oach  one  of  us  in  a  iicoevtary  and 
UDivcrHal  lunuucr,  and  by  so  doing  oommunicate  to  phcuomeua  an 
objective  reality  iu  this  scusc  at  least,  that  they  are  for  iuJividttaU 
verttalilu  dIijccIm;  aud  thus  it  is  th:tt  iQBtlivmatical  truths  arc  ohjr^'U  to 
the  iatdlcct,  cvca  aupjxHing  they  Hboultl  1>n  nowhere  realized  in  any 
existence  independent  of  thought. 

Kut  arc  tlic»c  laws  of  thought  anvthing  else  than  lava  of  thought  ? 
Do  they  really  attain  to  objective  reality — to  tftingt  i»  them»elves.  Kant 
liM  denied  that  thcv  do,  and  our  aulhur,  in  follon-Jng  in  liia  ateps,  agrees, 
or  socuu  to  agree,  with  the  "  KritiU"  of  Kaiit. 

Let  us  tlicn  resolve  tbe  rimdamcntat  latra  of  the  human  intellect  into 
five  priucijial  concepts;  the-M;  are,  !ip.tcc  and  time,  forms  of'ncmibilily, 
fiubslancs  and  cause,  laws  of  external  cspcrienoc,  uuU,  lastly,  tbe  Absolute, 
the  fiQiJ  and  Buprcmo  condition  of  all  knowledge.  Now,  according  to 
Kout  and  our  author,  tbcKc  notions,  at  least  the  four  lir»tt,  arc  at  the 
satuc  tiu]o  ncceiaory  aa  subjcctire  conditions  of  thought,  aud  contr»- 
^tory  Ko  soon  as  we  scclc  to  realize  thom  outside  of  thought. 

For  example,  thnt  space  and  time  arc  found  by  implicntton  in 
CTcry  iutcrnal  or  external  representation,  that  they  arc  not  tbe  result 
oC  abstractioa  and  geucralizution,  tbis  Los  Wu  tirmly  establiahcd  by 
Kant ;  for  the  elemcata  from  nhich  aoinc  have  sought  to  derive  fhcm 
already  imply  them.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  only  internal 
oonditioBS,  of  which  the  objects  arc  iinrcnlixablc  outside  of  ourselves, 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  {jiveu  hy  M.  Lturd,  as  followa: — Space  and 
timo  haic  three  essential  cbaracteriatics,  they  arc  homogeneous,  con- 
tianous,  and  nnlimited.  Now,  if  we  seek  to  make  of  space  and  time 
tkingt  in  llteMttha  nc  may  doubtless  conceive  tlitrn  iw  hoinogenociiiR 
and  eontiuuous,  but  not  as  uulitnited,  for  uo  actual  oia^itudc  is  un< 
limited;  alt  magnitude  is  expresKcd  in  numbers,  and  numhcrs  arc 
necessarily  fiuitf^  an  infinite  number  iuvolring  a  coutntdictiun. 

Wc  will  not  enter  into  a  i|ne»tioi)  here  mooted  by  the  author,  lending 
to  what  Leibnitz  calls  the  labyrinth  of  the  continued  [Lahyriathia 
coniintii),  or  of  invisibles;  we  will  content  oursclrcs  with  pointing  out 
that  the  reason  bcr«  given  is  not  by  any  means  in  confonnity  with  the 
ideas  of  Kant — indeed,  that  it  contradicts  them.  In  fact,  our  author  here 
applies  to  the  two  form!)  of  sensibility  the  objection  thnt  Kant  raised 
ouly  aI>out  real  things  and  the  sensible  world.  Tlie  world,  indeed,  being 
composed  of  parti,  can  only  1ic  conceived  as  inHoite  by  adding  those 
partA  to  each  other,  aud  by  thus  Bn])po«tng  the  actual  reality  of  an 
ia&uitc  number.  Rut  it  is  Dot  so  with  space,  which,  not  being  com- 
poacd  of  parts,  is  consequently  not  rcprcKcn table  by  numbers.  "There 
ii  only  one  single  apace,  there  is  ouly  oue  single  time,"  says  Kant.  The 
notion  of  space  is  therefore  not  formed  by  the  infinite  addition  of  small 
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portiotin  of  space  and  time.  Tlicac  arc  unities,  not  numbers.  Hence  ttlimi- 
talilenen  is  given  with  ihe  very  intuition.  "  Space,"  >ap  Kant,  "  is 
represented  as  a  ^ircn  infinite  magnituilc,"  ah  due  sfcgtbtne  mtentllicAe 
Quantitat.  Xow,  so  soon  aa  the  iiifijiite  is  ffiren,  instead  of  A«iiy  mode 
by  a  mcul&l  addition,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  nbore  diflicnity  TauislieiL 

Lnt  US  pass  to  the  notion  of  substancr  and  to  that  of  cousr.  TbcsM 
two  uotioiu  are  uccCMOiy  to  render  po*«ihle  the  connection  of  phenol 
mcna  in  the  human  tniad.  Our  perceptions  arc,  in  bet,  dircrscn 
if  they  were  only  diverse,  and  Ijad  no  unity,  there  would  bo  no  paasagu 
from  one  plicDomcnou  to  another ;  consciousness  would  aritm  and  dis>3 
appear  with  each  phenomeDon,  to  arise  and  die  anew  with  the  nett,  and 
m  on.  But  then  there  would  be  no  tlioiight,  for  in  order  that  thought 
should  exist  there  must  be  at  least  two  different  things  presented  to  the 
imity  of  coQscioasneas,  Xa  oUier  terms,  we  aliould  be  incapable  of 
perceiviag  a  changing  thing  without  something  that  was  ehnngelem. 
Hence  this  is  a  Tieccssary  fcondition  of  hngwlcdgc.  Now,  let  ns  sec 
whether  UiU  eonditiou  can  be  rendered  objectire.  Accordiug  to  oor 
nutbor  it  cannot,  for  if  we  subtract  firom  surroundintr  things  all  the 
phenomena  that  fall  imder  the  domain  of  the  seiucs,  what  remains? 
Notliing.  Common-Miusc,  indeed,  believes  in  snbttanee,  hnt  do»  not 
mean  thereby  an  abstract  and  metaphysical  entity,  it  meana  the  whole 
of  what  strikes  the  senses ;  nlieu  the  pheuomenon  is  opposed  to  substance 
nothing  is  meant  hut  that  a  new  phenomenon  has  just  added  itself  to 
preceding  oncit.  Wood  burns  ;  here  wood  is  the  suhwtaiice,  combustion 
the  phcuomeuon.  This  ia  how  comnioD -sense  uuderatands  the  matter; 
but  if  vc  separate  ttom  the  idea  of  wood  all  that  characterizes  it  oa 
wood,  nothing  remains  but  a  pure  abstmction,  of  which  ooninion-s<eTi»e 
takes  no  account,  and  hiut  never  to  much  as  thought.  Our  author 
further  combats  the  idea  of  substance  by  appealing  to  the  metaphvMcal 
difficulties  that  it  suggests.  Is  there  only  one  subslanee,  or  arc  there 
several?  Either  hypotbcsiH  is  e(pially  diiUcuU  to  sustain.  lu  other 
words,  substance  is  nothing  more  tluin  that  law  in  i-irtae  of  which  the 
mind  connects  phenomena  in  one  and  the  same  act  of  thought. 

Here,  ag^in,  we  arc  obliged  to  say  that  the  pre>ce<)iiig  nrguments 
against  the  objectivity  of  the  notion  of  substance  are,  iu  our  opinion, 
far  from  conclusive.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  as  a  false  phitoMOJ^H 
phical  metboil  to  exclude  an  object  from  the  human  mind  because  w^ 
■uggests  di6Scnlties  that  we  are  incapable  of  solving.  Erery  object  most 
be  presented  to  us  as  exisliog  before  we  can  judge  of  the  itossibility  of 
that  object.  Pcrhnpe  wc  do  not  powess  the  means  of  solving  all  tlie 
qncstiouH  which  the  existence  of  an  object  may  suggest,  but  this  ta  do 
reason  why  it  should  not  exist.  The  existence  of  things  cannot  Iw  sub- 
ordiuatcd  to  the  limits  of  our  understanding;  it  is  this  very  priitciple 
which  seems  to  us  soundest  of  all  in  the  "  Kritik"  of  Kaat.  Rveo 
sboidd  we  be  for  ever  incapable  of  knowing  whetlier  there  is  one  aub> 
Btaucc  or  whether  there  are  many,  even  should  we  be  for  ever  doomed 
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HBooubt  a»  to  tlii«  poiut,  it  would  not  follow  tliat  tlic  ciutonce  of  one  or 
ormany  substances  were  Uicreby  done  away  with.  MorcoTcr,  the  cnticlsra 
of  oar  aatbor  goes  mui-li  further  thuu  the  impcriUing  the  objectivity  of 
substance ;  it  really  bears  against  the  very  notion  itedf.  Ifj  in  fact, 
every  phcnomcnoa  being*  aritbdmwQj  nothing  remains  any  longer  in  my 
miudj  it  is  iiol  merely  objective  etulutanci'  that  vanishes,  it  'is  the  itotioa 
itself.  What,  indeed,  is  a  notion  which,  analyzed,  coiues  to  iiniiglit  ?  And 
vbat  IS  this  aecessary  lav  wbicb  is  a  nonentity  ?  Our  author  tells  us  that 
if  we  remove  all  the  accidents  there  remains  "nothing  perceptible  to  the 
senses."  This  is  mere  tautolof^,  for  it  is  too  evident  that  nothing 
sensible  ought  to  remain  in  tbe  nolioa,  all  sensible  accidents  having 
been  wiUidrawn  ;  hut  what  does  remain  is  that  without  vhich  pbeno- 
mcna  could  uot  be  conuoctod.  And  this  is  no  empty  concept,  for  how 
should  an  empty  couoept  have  any  uniting  power  ?  And,  lastly,  wlten 
the  author,  correcting  himself,  as  wc  think,  says  that  the  notion  of 
labstancc  reduces  itself  to  what  he  calls  a  "  fandamental  phenomenon," 
he  does  nothing  but  cbange  the  word,  and  in  reality  reverts  to  what  we 
call  substance.  For  in  whnt  sense  docs  anything  fundamental — that  ia 
to  say,  that  to  which  other  phenomena  ultimately  reduce  themselves, 
and  which  caunot  be  reduced  to  any  other — still  prcccrvc  the  name  of 
phenomenon?  All  this,  thcrofore,  is  but  admitting  under  one  name 
vhat  bu  been  denied  under  another. 

Tlie  criticiivn)  of  tbe  notion  of  cansc  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  tbe 
DOt^n  of  sub«tnnoe.  It  i»  n  notion  nccv«)tary  to  the  mind,  for  ')wt  as 
vitbout  substance  there  can  be  no  mental  eonncotion  between  aimnl- 
teneous  phenomena,  in  the  same  way  without  cause  there  can  be  no 
connection  between  successive  phenomena.  Causality  is  the  ncce««ary 
law  that  counecta  each  phenomcuon  with  its  anterior  conditions.  With- 
out  this  law  there  could  be  no  sciouce,  no  induction,  no  eicpcricnco. 
It  cannot,  consequently,  be  dcrivwi  from  experience,  since  it  is  the  very 
condition  of  it.  But  do  we  strck  to  render  cnwtc  objective  a«  well  as 
■ubstanco?  If  so,  wc  must  underiitand  it  in  a  diflcrcut  sense.  Cause 
i»  no  longer  merely  a  phenomenon  anterior  to  another,  the  ante> 
cedent  of  a  consequent.  It  is  something  quite  different,  it  is  force,  the 
aelive  power,  that  initiates  the  movement,  and  of  which  wc  Snd  the  type 
in  our  own  couseiousness.  Heocc,  to  render  cause  objective  i*  nothing 
less  than  to  spiritualize  the  universe,  to  suppose  everywhere  causes 
samilar  to  ours — it  is  u  kind  of  universal  Feticbiam.  And,  further,  we 
fall  into  the  same  diOlcultics  as  we  did  witlt  reganl  to  sulwtnuce.  Is 
there  only  one  cau«c  or  many  causes  ?  Lastly,  causation  thus  under- 
stood in  of  no  use  wliat^n'cr  to  science,  for  science  has  no  need  at  all  of 
nutapbysieal  forces,  that  which  is  necessary  to  scionoo,  and  employed  by 
it  under  the  name  of  force,  being  a  measurable  quaatity  which  it 
diseogages  from  phenomena  and  from  experience. 

On  thtj)  new  ground  the  dillioulty  tliat  eonfronta  critical  idealism  is 
tbe  aaine  u  that  allecting  tbe  notion  of  substance.     It  lies  in  defending 
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tlie  positioD  agiiiiwt  eropiricbiiQ,  froin  wlitcli  arc  borrowed  all  tlic  nrgu- 
ments  agaiuiit  tlic  reality  of  the  cnuae,  while  attempting,  acvcrtbdcu, 
to  preserve  the  notion  of  it.      How  succeed  in  rctaiuing  as  au  a  jtriori 
l»w   whnt   cinpiricium   tieclares   to  be  oaly  tux  acquired  babit?       Ilow 
cxplniu  a  law   of   mind    imposiug    a    determined    order   oa    external  J 
pbrnomcDa  ?       I  low    can    the  entirely    siibjcclivc    need    of    rcluliou 
dt^tcrmluo  phciioinciin  to  produt-c  tbcmsclves  in  tUo  onler  dcaircd  iij  our 
intclligeaco?     The  tliutider  roUti :  my  mind,  in  rirtue  of  an  innate  lav, 
insists  on  tbis  pbeuomenon  being  cotinrctctl  with  a  ecrtniii  totulily  of 
ail tecudciit  pbcuomciin — iiamdr,  heal,  the  tjniiatioii  of  clouds  charged 
with  electricity  of  diflerent  kiudti,  the  mecttug  of  thcs«  clouda,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  electricities,  &c.     Ilow   and  why  have  tbcao. 
phenomena  produced  themselves  iu  order  to  aatUfy  niy  (uiud  't  Our  uuibor  1 
somewhere  reproiu-be^  the  partiHana  of  innate  ideas  with  EUppouiig  idcni 
on  one  litdcnud  phciiomenu  on  the  ulher.     Ilnw  cnn  beeionernte  Knnt'i 
system  from  this  objection '(     Xo  pbitueupher  CTcr  insiated  more  thku  be 
OD   the  o]>}>osilion  between  matter  aud   form^  the  former  being,  as  be 
says,  "given  d  pogteriori "  ihc  latter  ready  prepared  rt  priori  in    the 
mind.     No  philosopher,  not  even  Leibnitz,  has  more  radically  separated 
seaaibility  which  is  piustve  from  tlie  uuderstaiidiug   whose  principle  is 
spontaneity.     Ilow  do  thcac  two  opposite  principles  kftppcn  to  agree? 
Kvcn  were  it  pointed  out  that  our  senses  thcranclvca  arc  ianatc,  aincC' 
our  icusalions  arc  but  tlic  manifcslution  of  the  specific  octirity  of  eacii. 
cue  of  them — light,  of  the  optic   nertrc,  sound,  of  the   acoutic — it  Btill 
remains  certain  that  our  seu^attons  arc  ouly  subjective  u  TCf^an]*  tbetr 
content  and  not  as  rrgania  their  origin ;  they  ari^c  in  virtue  of  causes 
to  OS  unknown.      Ilow  should  titiderstandiog,  by  tiid  of  n  purely  mental 
law,  and  in  order  to  its  own  satisfaetioa,  evoke  Bcneiblc  phooomcua  frotiL, 
nothiuguciM,  aud  if  it  had  sudi  a  power,  it  could  ouly  be  in  virtue  of  i 
active  force,  thai  in,  of  a  vcritiiblc  causality?    You  wy  that  \ou  rc<iuins 
relation,  without  whicli  there  could  be  no  knowledffe.      Aud  why  must 
there  be  knowledge  because  you  fc«l  the  need  of  it?     And  why  slionkL 
there  not  be  iu  the  uudcnstanding  n  need  of  unity  and  relation  that  scu-i 
feibility  does  uot  s&tiufy  ?      To  &uy  that  the  mind  at  the  f»auic  time  ibi 
it  thinks  the  law  produces   phenomena  conformable  to  that  law,  is  to 
make  the  mind  itself  tJic  cauflu  in  the  objective  and  metaphysical  scuae 
of  the    word — is   no  other    than    that   uuii'i-r»al   spiritualism    tbai  tbe 
autlior  began  by  refuting.     W'c  arc  therefore  very  far  from  ftdmittioi 
Jtis  criticism  of  the  principles  of  cnuaality.     Let  us  goon  to  the  notion 
of  the  absolute. 

M.  liiard  begins  rery  properly  by  pointing  out  tbc  coDfiiaion  too 
often  made  between  tlie  notion  of  Ihe  influite  and  Ibat  of  Ibo  abaolnte. 
He  saya  that  the  iuGnile  can  only  be  strictly  understood  in  the  matluv 
matical  sense,  but  that  hence,  as  [jeibnitz  has  »ftid,  the  true  infinite  is  the 
absolute.  He  admits  the  cxiitcuco  in  tho  mind  of  the  uotiuu  ufthe 
absolute  iu  eo  far  oa  it  is  inseparable  from  that  of  tbc  relative.     'Itic 
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Scotch  pUIoeopIier,  Hamilton,  had  endeavonred  to  snpprcsa  this  uotion, 
ud  had  reproached  Kant  for  act  having  completely  exorcised  the  phan- 
tmn  of  the  ahsolate,*  and  for  having  retained  it  in  the  character  of  idea 
while  contesting  its  objective  existence.  It  ia  remarkable  that  on  this 
poiut,  so  decisive  for  metaphysics,  Hamilton  should  have  been  opposed 
and  refated  by  the  more  modern  English  philosophers,  who  often  pass  for 
having  pushed  the  critical  and  negative  spirit  further  than  be,vfaen,'iDdeed, 
OB  this  point  it  is  just  the  contrary.  Herbert  Spencer  especially  is  one 
whom  it  is  interesting  to  consult  here.  He  maintains  against  Hamilton 
the  notion  of  the  absolute  as  positive,  not  negative,  "  as  the  correlative 
notion  of  the  relative,  as  the  substratum  of  all  thoughts" — I  quote 
verbally — "  as  the  most  important  element  of  our  knowlcdge."f  He 
■Ibo  maintains  in  opposition  to  Hamilton  that  the  affirmation  of  the 
ibsulute  is  "  a  knowledge  and  not  a  belief."  Only  according  to  him 
this  object  that  underlies  all  our  thoughts  is  absolutely  indeterminable 
by  OS.  We  know  that  it  it,  sot  what  it  is.  It  is  the  incomprehensible, 
the  nnknowable. 

M.  Liard  seems  to  us  substantially  to  admit  all  these  conclusions. 
"  Existence  by  others,"  he  says,  "  is  not  to  be  understood  without  self- 
existence."  "  Without  the  spur  of  the  notion  of  the  absolute,  how 
comprehend  the  obstinate  persistence  of  the  human  mind  in  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  the  relative  ?  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  relative  is 
not  sufficient  to  itself?"  It  is  one  thing  to  affirm  the  absolute,  another 
to  determine  its  nature.  Even  granting  that  we  be  powerless  to  speak 
n  to  the  essence  of  the  absolute,  and  that  it  can  never  be  for  us  other  than 
the  indeterminable  and  unknowable,  "  is  it  nothing  to  be  assured  of  the 
existence  of  an  unknowable  ?  At  all  events  religious  beliefs  might  in 
default  of  acieutific  certainty  find  in  an  irremovable  basis  this  con- 
viction." 

We  see  therefore  that  our  author  agrees  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
in  granting  the  existence  of  the  absolute  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  reduce  it, 
as  Kant  does,  to  a  mere  idea.  He  confines  himself  to  saying  that  it 
cannot  be  determined.  He  shows  that  none  of  the  notions  that  have 
been  previously  examined  can  fill  up  the  concept  of  the  absolute. 
Neither  space,  nor  time,  nor  substance,  nor  cause,  uor  the  totality  of 
phenomena,  can  be  raised  to  the  notion  of  absolute.  It  is  therefore  in- 
determinable.  Now,  as  the  absolute  is  the  proper  object  of  metaphysics, 
it  follows  that  metaphysics  lack  an  object,  having  nothing  to  say 
tiiereon.  Hence  it  is  self-condemned,  and  consequently  metaphysics  is 
not  a  science. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  second  part.  The  first  appeared  to 
raise  us  above  phenomena  by  establishing  the  necessity  of  thought  and 
of  its  fundamental  law.  But  the  second  confines  us  within  the  domains 
of  thought,  and  forbids  ng  to  go  beyond.    There  is,  indeed,  a  science  of 

'    *  HatDilton'a  "DiKauiooa:  Coacio,  ScheUing." 
t  Herbert  apraeer'B  "  Fint  PriDeiple(,"Firatrut  p.  18. 
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thought,  bat  this  scicnec  ii  eriticism,  not  meUpliTUct.     Have  we,  tlieii, 
only  escaped  from  positiTuua  to  fall  iDto  the  abysH  of  soe{rt:icuin  'f 

Hcforc  cxploiiiiug  ia  whut  manner  the  author  Luk  cndcavonrcd  to 
C!ioap<;  from  tlii«  abyss,  there  in  room  for  &a  important  remark  ou  tbe 
previous  discussiuii  ns  to  the  notioD  of  the  absolute.  Scepttdam  on 
this  point  may  assnmc  throe  foroia.  Kitbcr,  fint,  urc  do  not  eren  poMCM 
the  notioii  of  it,  our  notion  ia  entiroly  negative, — the  absolute  is  the  non^^ 
relatire,  ia  indeed  the  relative  with  a  Dotation :  each  is  the  view  4^| 
Sir  W.  Uamilton.  Or  else,  nccomlly,  wc  hare  the  notion  of  the  abaolttte, 
of  bciug  in  itself  mid  by  itaelf,  of  tbe  sup«rlnlivelj-  real  beiag,  en» 
reali»simnm,  as  Kant  expresses  it,  but  it  a  only  a  notion,  ire  cannot 
affirm  the  existence :  this  is  Kanfs  doctrine.  Or,  thirdly,  we  hare 
indeed  a  positive  notion  of  the  absolute,  and  we  uccctaarilj  affirm  ita 
existence,  only  we  ore  unable  to  determine  ita  nature  :  this  b  tbe  con- 
clusion arrivwl  at  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Now,  of  ihcso  three  tlootrincs 
tbe  tiro  fiiat  alone,  in  our  opinion,  belong  to  what  may  be  colled  criti> 
oso).  The  third  is  manifestly  a  return  to  dogmutism .  The  more  or 
lesa  of  determination  in  the  uotion  of  tlic  absolute  is  only  the  second 
problem  of  mctaphyaic ;  the  first  is  tbe  existence  of  that  absolute. 
And,  moreover,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  incomprehensibility  liu 
always  been  maintained  by  the  greatest  metaphysicinnii  iw  well  aa  the 
greatest  theologians.  All  mystics  incline  to  it.  Tbtre  may  tlicrcfore 
be  room  for  debate  as  to  tlie  inorc  or  less  approximatiTe  character  of 
our  concepts  of  the  iilwolute.  That  any  of  ihcisc  arc  ailcquate,  or 
absolutely  adequate,  ia  wltat  uo  philosopher  has  ever  thought  himself 
obliged  to  maintain.  No  doubt,  to  dcliDC  tbe  absolute  es  tbe  onknow- 
ablc,  is  to  express  the  doctrine  under  a  very  rigoroas  form,  but  one 
could  liardly  rcfuae  to  allow  the  abeolutc  to  he  the  incomprcbenBible. 

Consequently,  then,  if  the  author,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  fWiim. 
the  passages  wc  have  quoted,  thinks  with  Mr.  Herbert  l^peucer  that  the 
notion  uf  tbe  abwlute  correnponds  to  kii  existcucc,  and  if  ho  content* 
himself  with  maintaining  its  indetcnninability,  we  may,  tf  we  like,  con- 
sider lliia  to  be  a  singularly  attenuated  mctnpliysic,  but  we  arc  not  entitled, 
to  deny  that  it  amounta  to  a  departure  from  criliciam  and  a  return  ttv 
metaphysie.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  eritieism  dors  at  least  suppose  ona  ^ 
fundamental  datum, — thought,  naniely,and  with  thcthon);)itthe  thinkioi^M 
— we  arc  still  fucccd  to  grant  to  Descartes,  and  consequently  to  metaphysK? 
the  existence  of  the  thinking  subject ;  and  hence  that  science  which 
our  author  deularca  not  to  be  one  would  be  found  already  in  possmsioa 
of  the  claim  by  the  sioglc  fact  of  what  he  has  called  tbe  criticism  of 
two  fundnmebtal  postulates:  I  think,  I  am — I  think  the  absolute,  tbe 
absolute  is.     And  is  this  then  nothing? 

Wc  arc  therefore  of  opinion  lliat  Sf.  Liard  ought  to  have  concluded 
the  second  jwirt  of  his  work  as  ho  did  the  first — that  is  to  say,  that  he 
ought  to  have  shown  the  insufficiency  of  criticism  as  he  did  that  of 
{KisitinuD.     To  our  mind,  criticism  supposes  mctaphysic,  M  positiviisi 


supposes  critictsm.  Mclaphyaic  coatains  the  reason  of  criticlam,  as 
criCiciam  does  tbitt  of  pontirism.  lostcod,  then,  of  sAying  that  meta- 
physic  is  not  a  acicuce,  vc  should  rutlicr  cull  it  the  cultninating  point  of 
acieace.  But  in  place  of  foUoiring  tliia  natural  order,  whicli  is,  indeed, 
only  his  own  method,  our  author  bu  preferred  to  prorc  criticiau  right 
in  ^e  second  part  of  tiis  book,  and  mctaphysic  ri^'lit  in  the  third,  by  a  sort 
of  taittu,  not  contained  In  whnt  goes  hcforc.  He  has  ohoscn  to  itppcor 
nearer  to  Kant  than  he  really  is ;  has  cho«ea  to  carry  on  lus  ovn  evo- 
lution in  Knnt')  manner,  nnd  to  rebuild  on  dilfercnt  bases  what  he  had 
demolished ;  but  ire  ehall  sec  that  this  evolution  in  iu  reality  quite 
dtSercnt  from  that  of  Kant,  and  that  his  justification  of  criticiam  is  only 
apparent,  or  at  least  if  he  defends  it,  this  is  retilly  only  in  order  mibse- 
qucntly  to  umlcnniuc  it. 

m. 

Kanfs  evolution,  vliich  makes  dogmatism  to  result  from  scepticism, 
itoa  ail  entirely  moral  evolution,  suhatitating  for  speculative  the 
authority  of  practical  reason.  The  evolution  we  have  now  to  deal  with 
is  of  a  quite  different  character;  it  cousiatn  in  passing  from  objectire  to 
subjective  kuonlcdge,  from  the  object  to  the  subject.  ISren  if  all  that 
baa  been  jiiet  said  on  the  side  of  criticism  were  true,  there  is  at  least 
invariably  one  existence  that  rcmaiim  nntuuched  by  it :  this  existence  is 
that  of  tbc  thinking  subject,  and  tliis  existence  is  incoatcatable.  What 
ftppcan  to  us  »4  a  circle  to  the  circumference  are  objects,  in  the 
centre  is  the  subject.  Wc  do  not  confound  ourselves  with  our  scnsa- 
tions,  we  distinguish  between  them  and  ourselves.  Can,  then,  this 
COQSciousQcas  of  the  thinking  subject  be  no  more  than  the  trausfurma- 
lion  of  external  events?  Xo  ;  for  all  exterior  events  reduce  themsclvca 
to  one — /.e.,  motion;  and  all  interior  erciits  to  one — i.e.,  thought,  'iliere 
is  no  transition  or  transformation  possible  bctwcim  one  of  tlicsc  pheno- 
mena and  the  other.  "  Wc  acknowledge,''  saya  a  diatinguished  savant, 
ProfesBOT  Tyndall,  "that  n  definite  thought  and  a  molecular  action  of 
the  brain  occur  simultaneously,  but  wc  do  not  posses  tbc  essential 
oi^Qj  nor  even  a  rudiment  of  the  organ  we  should  require  In  order  to 
pass  by  reasoning  from  the  one  to  the  other."  Thus,  then,  the  subject 
eiisti  and  is  not  reducible  to  tbc  object.  Shall  tc  say  that 
this  subject  is  notbinn  more  than  a  sum  of  phenomena  P  But  what 
adds  up  these  phenomena  ?  A  common  bond  is  needed.  Have  wc  any 
consciousness  of  such  a  bond  ?  "  Yes,"  replies  our  author,  "  wc  call 
internal  states  of  consciousness,  ]KUt,  present,  or  iwsaiblu;  wc  attribute 
them  to  ourselves,  we  say  that  they  take  place  within  us.  What  doc* 
this  moan  if  the  e(jo  to  which  wc  refer  thcoi  is  only  their  succession? 
How  comprehend  the  contiuiiity  of  cousciousncm  ?"  In  a  word,  our 
antbor  admits  absolutely  that  the  ego  has  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
being,  as  distinct  from  its  sensations  nod  from  external  objects.  "  It 
u,"  he  says,  "  an  actirily  conataully  modified,    but  yet  always    one. 
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vbich  ^otniuBting  its  stittGS  refcTS  tlicm  to  the  uuity   of  one   same 
consciousD  est." 

Ilfrc,  then,  wc  hare,  witlioot  possibilit;  of  mistake,  the  fhuda* 
mental  doctrine  of  tijc  spiritualistic  philcwophy  of  TVacnrtca,  Ixib- 
nits,  Maioc  dc  Biraii,  niid  JoulTrov.  Ilv  tuyirij;  dowu  this  jiriiiciplo 
the  author  bclierea  himself  ciuhlcd  to  reinstate  that  xoetaphysic 
which  criticiim  had  condeiaaed.  We,  for  our  part,  hnre  no  duobt  of 
this ;  hut  vc  fnil  to  ecc  hovt  the  author  ma  at  the  same  time  hold 
this  principle  and  tlte  Kantian  principle  of  idcalistn.  The  "  Ktitik"  of 
Kant  bears  upou  the  subject  as  well  as  the  object;  nocordiiig  to  it  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  uDknowahlc  and  incomprchcusihlc  noumcna. 
The  humau  oiiiid  i«  hut  a  complex  compound  of  seusattoos  and  cate- 
gories, the  uuity  of  which  w  reached  by  the  same  prooas  as  the  unity  of 
external  objects.  No  doubt  Kant  is,  indeed,  ohiigcd  to  concede  some* 
thiog^  to  the  e^o^  the  coyUo  as  he  odU  it ;  but  he  dons  nut  very  clearly 
aay  what  it  is;  it  is  not  a  substance,  not  a  eate^ry,  not  a  result.  "  It 
is/'  says  he,  "the  vehicle  of  all  categories."  What  can  he  more  rague? 
The  metaphor  shows  hoth  how  little  disposed  Kant  was  to  assign  its  due 
]>art  to  the  eyo — how  vague  and  uncertain  he  lefl  it,  and  at  the  ^aaic 
time  how  he  was  forced  to  take  it  into  account.  The  ego,  the  active, 
cODtintiooB,  Bclf-consciouH  cj/o,  is  the  rock  alicad  to  Kant's  phikisophy— 
Por  liow  diiipute  the  consciousness  of  nuhvtaiiee  and  of  cause,  when  on^ 
admits  "a  continuous  activity  dominating  all  states  of  conscious nesB— 
^aad  retluciug  them  to  unity?" 

What,  then,  is  sulistancc,  according  to  our  author?    It  is,  he  wys-^ 
something  that  doea  not  change  considered  a*  t)ic  necessary  condition  o 
that  which  changes^      What  is  cause?     Is  it  not  the  power  of  initia 
ting  any  given  morcment  ?     Now,  this  same  conaciouBQcss  which  givcj 
lis  the  effo  as  n  contiuuou.t  activity,  docs  it  not  in  bo  doing  give  it  i» 
the  eouditiou  of  pheuomcna  and  as  the  productive  cause  of  moveinen 
in  voluntary  efforts?     Consequently,  to  grant  that  the  ego  knows  itsel 
as  ego,  and  as  activity,  isin  point  of  fnct  to  restore  the  notions  of  ca' 
and  ftuhstancc  which  had  been  done  away  with.  At  most  all  that  has  been 
gained  from  criticism  is  the  diSicully  of  comprclicDding  suhstancc  and. 
cause  without  objective,  that  is,  material  form.    Its  results,  then,  amona 
only  to  the  incomprchcusibihly  of  matter.    But  llie  cause  of  metaphyMff' 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  tliat  of  matter;  mctaphysic  is  not  tied  to 
the  existence  of  materialism  ;  and  were  it  even  led  in  sclf-dcfcocc  to  deny 
the  vvrv   existence  of  matter  altogether,  one  does  not  sec  that  such  il 
iicgatiuo  uccd  cost  it  much.     l>cBcarle«  did  nut  besit«te  to  place  tbfr 
rxintcncc  of  liodica  in  douht,  in  onlcr  to  save  the  existence  of  fepiril. 
}k[Bh:1iranclicdid  not  believe  (hat  the  cuittcnce  of  bodies  could  W  proved 
except  by  revelaliou.     Leibnitz  did    not    think  that  bodioe  were  morr 
than  phenomena,  tlie  reality  of  which  wai  spiritual.     Tlicrc  is,  then,  no 
common  cause  between  lIic  interest*  of  nictJiphysic,  or  of  what  Kant  edit 
doffnialism,  and  the  question  of  material  objectivity,  which  may  be  left 
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opoD  without  compromising  the    fundametita)  ba^in  of  thiugs.     How, 
tbcp,  c«n  our  author  appear  to  assign  the  victory  to  criticism  while  in 
reality  doprinug'  it  of  its  cliicf  atipiwtt  by  rcstariug  to    the  e^o  the 
immediate  cgiiscioiianc^s  of  itsclt'  .is  a  being,  one,  active,  iicrinauciit,  awl 
oontiniioua?    Kaut  may  have  pUycd  ibis  game,  because,  iu  effect,  out- 
side of  critici.Mn,  lie  only  admits  moral  reasons  for  runstnting  dogma- 
tism.     l}iit  olilioiigli   our  author  folluws  him  too-on  that  gmuiul,  he 
uorcrthclcss  cutcra  in  point  of  fuel  upoa  an  ontircly   different   patb 
wlicn  he  iproVcs  immediate  cQiiMrioitMtc!>s  as  a  ^larantec  of  the  ctistcucD 
and   activity  of  tho   mind.     These   arc   not    moral   Hnd    pructicnl,   but 
metnplirsical  reaaona.    Metapliysic,  then,  indepaodeutly  of  morality,  LaK 
its  oirii  proper  fouudatiou,  which,  far  from  being  alfected  by  criticism,  is 
the  Tcry  foundation  of  criticism  itavlf.     This  t'uuudation  oucc  admitted, 
arc   wc  entitled  to  declare   mctapbysic  noscionco?      Wc  hold  tliat  wc 
are  Dot.      Doubtless,   if  by  science  be  meant  an   absolutely   adequate 
kaoirlcdgc  of    the    object,   such   as  mathematics  affords,   mctapbysic 
caniiot  pretend  to  such  knowledge  ;  but  nc  have  here  only  a.  qoe«tiou 
of  degree.     The  perfection  of  a  scicnee  is  uot  the  same  thing  as  its 
cxistencx.    A  icicncc  is  what  it  is  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  its  objects 
prcaont,  nnd  the  imperfections  of  its  method;  hut  it  is  science  none  the 
less  if  it  pottsesse*  a  given  object  attd  a  solid  foundatioo.     'Sow,  aucb  a 
foundatiou  is  ailmittcd  by  our  author  when  he  admits  the  i&titicion 
uf  the  ego  by  itself;  and  hence  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  qacsliou  of  words 
to  rcfme  the   uainu  of  aoicnce  to  the  series  of  deductions  that  may  be 
drawn  firum  a  principle  which  has  bccu  admitted  valid. 

If  OUT  author  grants  tlic  foundation  of  metaphysics  by  adhering  to 

the  Cnrtcsian  principle  of  the  iiamedtate   knowledge   of   the    mind    by 

itself,  ho  at  tbo  same  time  acknowledges  its  most  elevated  term   by 

defcDdiug  the  eii^teuce  of  au  abiolutc  perfection,  a  supreme  type  of 

spirituaJity.     "  If  in  ourselves,"  he  say*,  "  relatively  perfect  ideas  realize 

tliumitelves  in   virtue   of  their  relative  pGrfcction,  why  should  not  the 

total  perfection  from  whence  thev  are  derived  exist?     Tlicre  is  nothiug 

contradictory  in  such  an  aliaolutc."     Is  not  this  to  admit  the  doctrine 

of  the  ]>i' rivet  being  as  the  Cartesian  School  has  constantly  oipre.<ised  it  V 

liut  is  it  enough  to  say  that  the  total   perfection  may  exist,  enough  to 

inquire  why  it  should  not  exist?     Should  wu  not  go  further,  and  say 

"with    Bossuet,  "On   the  coiitrttry,  perfection   is  the  reasou   of  beiug." 

Here  we  are  forced  to  allow,  in  the  views,  or  at  nil  events  iu  the  cxprca- 

«ioua    of  our  author,  a  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  which  now  impel 

liiu  towards  the  critical,  and   now    towards  the  metaphysical   ])osition, 

without  bin  arriving  st  a  sufficiently  decided  eoneliuion.   "The  absolute," 

he  says,  "  would  then  be  the  ideal  of  moral  pcrfoclioD.     But  by  such 

a  dcHnitioD  do  wo  not  compromise  its  rculily  'f"     To  which  doubt  be 

replies  ibiit  tbc  "  true  reality  is  precisely  the   ideal."      Now,  this  is  au 

eguii-ocal  and  obscure  reply,  demaudiug  explanation.     No  doubt  the 

reality  claimed  fur  the  perfect  being  is  not  a  sensible   and  m:itcrial 
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UP^'rery  uiin  tliat  uU  inctapliyaie  sitoald  not  Ixfuro  iuclf  Kt  the  prevcitt 
d%y.      How,  tudccd,  couli)  we  po«ibly   admit   tliat  so  powerful,  so  loflr 
an  iiitcllectiinl  cd'ort  at  that  iaituh-d  by  Kant,  which  uiitlcr  the  iiaiiic 
of  criticism,  or  subjective  or  objective  idcalisoi,  or  cvcu  uf  positivisin, 
haji  bat  boon  the  dcvglopmcDt  of  his  primary  thought ;  that  so  prodi^ 
gioiis  A  mental  movement  a»  thi^  Hhould  be  nhsoliitcly  void  of  meaning, 
nad  destined  to  leave  no  trace  in  seicucc?     Hon  bi.'licvc  that  since  the 
Asysof  Dcacartca  ihc  human  intellect  has  gone  mad?     Would  not  this  lie 
to  psprrai  mipscWeit  in  the  same  way  iw  those  who,  including  DMcartoi 
himself  in  this  eoudi^muatioti,  have  mtiiitaiQcd  that  since  St.  Thonaaa 
the  whole  conrse  of  human  thought  haa  been  only  one  long  error?      Can 
there  be  anything  more  contrary  to  the  Inv9  of  the  hnnian  mind  than 
tliis  hypoth&tia  of  abiolute  truth  discovered  once  for  all,  leaving  no  room 
hesido  it  for  anything  but  error?     And  t>C3idc3,  what  more  did  Kaut 
do  than,  nndcr  the  form  of  a  svRtctn  (a  defective  form,   no  doubt,  but 
hitherta   the  only  uue  known  to  philosophy) — what    murii,    vte    ask, 
did  be  thou  develop  and  render  prominent  what  had  been  implicitly 
contained  in  the  teaching  of  nil  preceding  niet»physicinns  ?      Had  not 
they  alt  assigned  a  share  in  human  nonseinmneia  to  the  Eubjcctivc  and 
relative,  and  very  often  a  larger  share  than  wc  are  led  to  Ihiiik,  if  wc 
only  regard  their  oonL'tmions  ?      Has  there,  for  example,  hern  since  the 
days  of  Plato  n  single  metaphysician  who  ha^detiird  the  knowledge  of  the 
wnscB  to  be  relative,  and  has  th«  full  scope  and  bearing  of  tlm  principle 
been  accurately    measured?      Can    that    be    denied    which    has   been 
aeientifically    demonstrated,    which     Descarto    already   affirmed,    i.<?., 
that    light    and    aound — Nature's    two    great    languages — are    only 
tlie     products    of  our    physical    organization,     and    that    outaidc    of 
the  eye   that   ttces,    and    the    car    that    beara,    there    ia    nothing    ex- 
ternal to   us  but  a  scries  of  vibrations  and  niidulatioiu,  whieh    arc 
nthcr  luminous  uor  sonorous?     Itcduced  to  itself,  without  the  presence 
^Of  men  or  animals,  matter  n  merely  darkiicsw  ami  tiilcnec  !      What  wrt 
(if  matter  may  this  he,  and  how  little  rescmblin*  the  one  we  know? 
Dat  is  nut,  it  may  he  said,  the  rc.ility  of  that  matter  attested  at  Icaat 
by  rcsifttancc,  by  Imi>aci  ?     Tlie  reality — yen;  hut  is  the  very  natura  of 
Ihc  external    thing,  as  it  is   in  itself,  manifested  thereby?     What  ia 
impact,  what  is  resistance,  if  not  a  mode  of  our  sensations  ?  To  be  assured 
of  this,  wc  have  hut  to  turn  to  all  that  melaphyMcians  teach  us  nv  to  the 
naturcofOod.  All  agree  in  &aying  that  God  has  no  sensations.  IfUodbo 
cogniumt  of  matter,  as  iaindubiinhlc,  it  follows  that  He  does  not  know  it 
through  sensations  similar  to  ours.     The  urgHmentam   bacufinant  which 
ap[>ears8o  convincing  to  Sganarcllc,  would  he  powcrlcsa  with  regard  to 
a  pure  spirit,  still  more  an  infinite  spirit.     Now  is  not  this  ns  much  ns  to 
say  that  imjiact  is  the  mode  uf  action  bodiea  exercise:  on  each  other,  and 
hy  which  xunticnt  bebgs  arc  made  aware  of  their  existence,  but  that  it 
iia  modepnrcly  relative  to  lite  sensibility  of  finite  beings?  Say  that,  wc  at 
leaat  admit  with  Uvscarlcs  the  reality   of  citcnsiou.     But  what  is  Iho 
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real    size  of  the  extended  things  by   which  we  are  surrounded,  and 
which  according  to  the  shape  of  oar  lenses  we  see  enlarged,  diminished, 
or  even  distorted  in  a  thousand  ways  F     Were  it  to  please  God,  as  Leib- 
nitz has  said,  to  collect  the  immensity  of  worlds  into  a  walnut-shell,  while 
preserving  the  proportion  of  objects,  we  should  never  find  it  out ;  and 
such  diminution  might  be  carried  on  infinitely,  without  ever  reaching  any 
term  of  smallness.  '  We  grant  it,'  will  be  the  reply — '  all  sensible  know- 
ledge is  relative  ;  Plato,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  have  sufBciently  told  as 
this ;  but  above  the  senses  there  is  the  understanding,  which  alone  is 
made  for  truth.     Our  senses  give  us  the  appearance  of  things,  oar 
understanding  makes  us  see  them  as  they  are  in  themselves.'     Nothing 
more  true,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  metaphysics.     Bat  the  question  is,  to 
what  point  the  understanding  is  separated  and  separable  from  sensibility, 
and  reciprocally,  to  what  point  sensibility  enters  into  the  understanding. 
Is  there  anything  in  us  which  can  really  be  called  understanding  pure  ? 
Understanding — yes ;  bat  pure — no !   Man  cannot  think  without  images, 
says  Aristotle  ;  this  alone  demonstrates  that  our  understanding  is  always 
obliged  to  sensibilize  its  most  abstract  concepts.     Moreover,  between 
pure  concepts  and  the  data  of  sensibility  there  ia  still  a  debatable  and 
obscure  region — that,  namely,  of  space  and  time.  And  here  it  is  that  Kant 
has  made  his  mark  ineffaceably.     It  is  by  so  doing  that  he  renovated 
metaphysics.   He  believed,  thought,  that  both  these  domains  belonged  to 
sensibility  and  not  to  intelligence,  that    they  too  were  only  modes  of 
representation — that  is  to  say,  modes  purelyrelative  to  the  nature  of  our 
mind.     On  this  point  also  traditional  metaphysics  came  to  his  support, 
at  least  as  regards  time.     For  is  it  not  said  by  all  schools  whatever  that 
God  is  not  ia  time,  that  He  is  an  eternal  Now,  that  past  and  future 
are  nothing  to  Him  ?    Is  it  not  this  conception  which  is  constantly  ap- 
pealed  to  as  affording  the  solution  of  the  conflict  between  divine  pre- 
science and  human  liberty  ?     Now  to  affirm  that  Qod  is  not  in  time,  and 
that  He  sees  all  portions  of  time  in  one  sole  and  eternal  present,  is  not 
this  as  much  as  to  say  that  time  is  only  the  mode  of  representation  of 
finite  beings  with  regard  to  themselves ;  that,  consequently,  it  is  an  image 
belonging  to  their  finitude,  but  not  to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  since 
God,  who  must  strethem  astbeyarc.sees  them  in  an  absolutelyand  radically 
difiercnt  manner?    Let  us  add  another  difference  between  the  human  and 
divine  intelligence,  poiatcd  out  by  Bossuet,  when  he  said, "  We  see  things 
because  they  arc,  but  they  are  because  God  sees  them."     Therefore  in 
God  intelligence  is  anterior  to  things,  in  us  posterior.    Now,  though  we 
can,    through    artistic    creation,  form  some    idea  of    an    intelligence 
anterior  to  things,  the  analogy  is,  after  all,   a  coarse   one,  since  in 
us    creative    imagination    only     deals    with    materials  borrowed  from 
without.      Hence    it     follows    that    our    intelligence    is    bat    a    very 
imperfect  image    of  the    divine.     Now^  as    the    latter    alone  can    be 
the  type  of  veritable  intelligence,  we  can  only  attribute  to  ourselvea  a 
relative  intelligence,  subordinated  to  the  conditions  of  the  creature.  But 
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3t  this  Rmouul  precisely  to  saying  that  wc  only  kcc  tbiugs  in  a 
jllijvctirc  and  bumati  mnoncr,  and  that,  consequently,  wc  do  not  know 
em  w  they  urc  iu  tlK-ituteli't^  ?  Ixtt  um  go  rtirtlior  sliU  ;  let  tix  rai»c 
ouwdrcB  to  coDCCptions  of  tiic  perfect  being,  the  divine  being.  Here, 
too,  all  mctApbysicians  agr&s  in  adcnoirtcdging  tfaitt  wc  liavc  only  an 
cnltrt'Iy  relative  view  of  tlte  Diriiiity.  In  tlicrc  ouc  ^vllo  udcnits  that 
wc  cnu,  witiiunt  aDthroj>oniorplti»ii],  uiidcrataud  literally  all  the 
•ttribittrs  that  wc  impute  to  the  Deity?  Has  not  Gcxl  Himself  dcSnod 
Himself  iu  Scripture  as  Dtux  abaa/aditua,  and  docn  uot  tbc  doctrine  of 
Uly^t«l'tc3  iu  every  great  religion  iiiiply  tliat  the  true  esscucc  of  the 
Deiiy  U  aukjiowu  to  ait,  und  that,  couscqucutly,  the  philosophic 
docirinr  of  tbc  ntiribntcs  of  Ood  ia  a  purely  humnri  conccptionj  by 
wliich  wo  strive  to  ii^preeeiit  to  oiirselren  the  imreprcnru tabic,  and  to 
bring  vithin  tbc  ^aap  of  our  unaibiUty  and  our  imagination  the 
auguat  and  ^iiiblimc  untion  that  coiifonndH  nil  created  nubHlaucc? 

This  is  flliiit  nc  aro  taiigliiby  .iU  iuirliiplijsii;doclniie  wliaU-ver,anduot 
only  by  that  of  Kant,  Plato,  St.  Au^uatinc,  St.  Thomas,  Descartes,  Malc- 
brundie,  Lcibnif:!.  I'enclon  :  all  alike  teach  us  that  the  senses  arc  but  » 
«oufu»t-d  uud  rulntivc  kuowUtlgc,  that  »i>acc  and  liuic  arc   luodca  of 
6uilo  existence,  that  (lod  can  only  bo  ix>nccivcd  of  by  analogy,  and  not 
in  Hi«  Ptwncp.    Are  such  conceptions  as  these  very  rf ifFcrent  from  thoM* 
of  Kant  ?     And  if  he  baa  taken  thorn  up  again  under  another  furiu, 
if  by  iiolattug  lie   has  exaggerated  them,  his  is  the  merit  of  having 
brought    them    into    prominence,    of    rcmiudioj;    us    of   them,    and 
^brdn);  us  to  aMigu  them  a  more  important  place   in  our  doctrines. 
>espitc  Ibc  warnings  of  the  greatest  minds,  and  uf  all  gi-cat  winds,  arc- 
re  uol  ccasele**ly  teinptc^l  to   yield   to   the   aiitomalit!  instinct  which 
lakes  ti9    believe  things  to  be  aa   wc  sec  tbena,  uinkcs  u$  suppose 
exiittcncc  of  a  matter,  solid,  coluurcdj  sonorous,  cold,  or  hot,  such 
sea<tC3  aajnaint  us  with ;   makes  us  believe  in  an  absolute  space 
time,  with  whieh  wc  no  longer  know  bow  to  deal  when  we  think  of 
lie  true  Absulnle ;  makca  ua  coacciTc  of  this  true  Aheoluto  or  Qood- 
css  M  of  H  upecics  of  giTnt  man,  that  tve  strip  of  a  )>ody,  without  even 
!ilcctiug  whether  wo  have  really  the  power  of  representing  to  our«elvc*« 
iiylliiiig  absolutely  incoqiorcal  ?     Jt  a  agaiust  this  vulgar  current  dog- 
latisnt,  which  phitusophy  Kits  so  nitU'Ii  trouble  id  getting  rid  of,  that  not 
ly  Kant,  but  every  ntetaphysieian,  protests.      Kaut  only  cxi>ouudcd, 
under  a  rigorous  and  fystcraatic  fonn,  nil  the  critical  [lortioQ  of  previons 
motsphysica.     To  ua  it  seems,  iuipofaiblt — with  more  or  less  reservation, 
ad  witliout  iuHisting  at  present  too  rigidly  on  the  share  of  the  relative 
Qd  snbjecliTO  in  human  knowledge — impossible,  vc  say,  oot  to  alloir 
bia  share,  and  roiiHrfjuently,  in  a  crrtaiu  uicaaur^-,  uot  to  give  in  our 
Ibercace  to  trauseoudeiital  criticism  and  idealism.     There  is,  however, 
we  have  seen  abote,  aometbing  which  escapes  from  this  rclatii-ity  of 
^U  huioaii  knowledge:  it  is  Ihc  very  fact  of  knowing.     T1iis  fact  has 
itself  Minclhiug  ubtolutc.     J   know  not  whence  it  comca,  I  cannot 
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n}itiun  it;  1  mtrvd  tli»t  n  bcbg  stioiild  be  m«t  witli  tn  witom  At  one 
time  or  other  vhvt  vo  call  kuonlcdge  has  appeared ;  but  thU  fact 
cannot  exist  without  Iicing  known  by  the  knowcr.  All  koovrlct]^ 
•up{H)*«!>,  then,  a  Kubjcct  tbnt  knows  ituclf — that  is  to  say,  who  is 
internally  prpscnt  to  hinueif.  Here  knowledge  eomcs  from  withiu,  not 
froDi  without.  Wlmlrvrr  is  ubjcctirc  ran  only  appear  to  me,  and  is 
eDti»eiC)ticntly  u/'/tfr(cwcw(/A.  I  only  see  ilsuii(ai<le,  and  it  is  only  iu  relm- 
tion  to  myself  that  I  cau  graM|>  even  that  outside.  But  the  conscious  f^ 
tees  itse]f  from  within.  Sliall  we  xay  that  it  npponra  to  itself?  1  am 
willidg  to  say  so,  but  aa  it  appcanj  to  it^lf  that  appearnuce  is  a  reality, 
for  the  form  that  I  give  it  is  my  own  form.  In  order  tliat  it  abould 
become  me,  I  must  be  me.  V.vpey  otiier  objrn  has  to  be  given  iu  tlw 
first  iustancc  before  it  ia  jicrceived;  iu  order  that  I  should  sec  d  bou»c, 
a  bouse  must  be  tberc.  It  is  not  so  with  the  fffo.  For  if  at  the 
moment  it  i»  given  me  it  ia  not  already  mc,  how  ia  it  to  become  fco? 
Jiow  shall  I  kuuw  it  as  such?  And  if  it  be  already  me,  it  'n  already 
perceived  as  such.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  external  thing  may  be 
reprewntod  withont  being,  ns  happens  in  sleep,  while  I  eannot  think 
without  tliiukiug  m\ self,  or  think  myself  without  existing.  All  aub- 
jcetivism,  all  relativism,  all  criticism,  therefore,  are  baffled  in  preaencc 
of  tbc  tffo. 

It  is  from  this  solid  and  immovable  fonndation  laid  by  Desrartes  at 
Ibc  entrance  of  science  that  wc  may  »tt  out  to  extend  tbc  sphere  of  oar 
knowledge.  Evcrythiup,  it  is  said,  is  relative.  What  matter  if  tliat 
relative  be  eonncctcd  by  precise  mid  filed  relations  with  the  uaknown, 
if  that  which  is  gt\-en  be  a  strictly  faithful  projcetion  of  that  whieh  ia 
thought  ?  For  instance,  wo  do  not  know  tbo  souls  of  other  meu  in 
tht-msclvos,  we  have  never  seen  a  »oul  such  as  it  ift  in  ilKclf ;  those  even 
wliich  arc  dearest  to  uk  are  unknown  like  the  rest.  But  if  we  suppoRC 
all  the  signs  by  whicb  tliey  manifest  themselves  to  be  sincere,  ia  it  not 
to  know  them  truly  and  in  the  only  way  iutclligibiL'  to  us,  to  bear  tbeir 
Toirc9,  and  understand  their  wonU,  and  inteqirct  their  actionuf  ^o 
donbt  nothing  estcmal  to  ourselves  can  be  known  intcniailr  by  na  ; 
but  if  the  exterior  be  the  expression  of  the  interior,  i»  not  the  ooc  the 
equivalent  of  tlie  other?  And  to  ask  mon<  would  amount  to  aHkiag  to 
be  more  than  man.  Science  teaches  us  that  all  appearances  bare  a 
Gxcd  and  precise  relation  to  reality.  'ITic  visible  apparent  ^ky  is  strictly 
what  it  ought  to  be  to  express  the  real  sky.  Tlie  deeper  our  knowledge 
of  ihings  goes,  the  more  we  sec  the  perfect  conformity  of  the  apparent 
to  the  real,  the  more  faithfully  do  phenomena  trsnslntc  noumena.  Are 
vc  not,  therefore,  justified  iu  supposing  that  these  relative  nuumctia, 
wbich  are  still  no  more  than  ap]K-aranco8,  could  be  translated  in  their 
turn,  if  only  we  bad  the  key  to  thcro,  into  other  noumena  of  whicb 
(hey  arc  the  form  and  ima^^  ?  I  may  say  the  same  aliout  the  anlhro- 
pomorphic  representations  of  I>eity.  I  admit  tlmt  the  Absolute  is  in  its 
essence    nborc  all  human   rcprcscnttitions.      itnt  Ibcw  rcprcacntatiouSj 
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irhcQ  wc  disengage  tlicm  a9  mucli  as  possible  from  all  sensible  elements, 
are  none  the  less  the  true  exprpssion  of  that  incomprehensible  essence 
ID  so  far  as  it  ap[>ears  to  a  hnman  consciousness.  If  not  God  in  Himself, 
it  is  God  in  relation  to  me  ;  and  it  is  with  only  this  last  tiiat  wc  hare  to 
do  so  long  as  we  are  but  men. 

Wc  do  not,  therefore,  consider  it  impossible  to  assign  to  the  critical 
clement  its  part  in  mctaphysic  without  denying  the  objective  reality 
of  knowledge.  Wc  think  that  the  famous  old  distinction  between 
being  and  phenomena,  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible,  still  endures, 
despite  the  "  Krilik"  of  Kant ;  or  rather,  this  very  "  Kritik"  itself  is,  in 
our  eyes,  only  a  hyperbolical  but  striking  manner  of  expressing  this 
great  truth. 

Pai'l  Jasbt. 


ON  THE  MORAL  LIMITS  OF  BEN-EFICIAL 
COMMERCE. 


WHEN  a  Professor  of  PolUieal  Ecoitomff  was  first  ratnblwlicxl  ia  tlw 
Unircrsity  of  Oxrori),  a  controvcrey  prcwntly  arose  iu  ihts 
nciulcmicsl  common  rooms  cuiiccrniiig  the  just  meaning  of  titc  ]ilir(utc. 
Among;  elder  and  conscrrntivD  men,  the  nioat  actiw-mindod  iusitled 
tbat  it  ought  to  receive  the  full  vidth  of  ntcauiiig  attached  to  it  hf 
Aristotle  in  hU  Treatise  on  liconomj,  which,  with  him,  was  cs»ciitialljr 
th(!  economy  of  the  State — that  in,  in  pure  Greek,  poHHeat  economy, 
nIthongU  this  epithet  is  not  anucxcd  (o  his  title.  By  tliis  iutorpretutioD, 
the  science  naturally  aud  necessarily  became  implicated  willi  moral  roD- 
sidcmtioiis,  which  never  ean  be  excluded  from  the  sintcsmtin's  view. 
But  the  actual  students  aiul  professors  of  the  new  science — eminently 
Mr.  Kssaaii  Senior  nud  Dr.  Whatcly,  shortly  afterwards  Arc1ibi!)ho|i  of 
Dublin— naturally  feared  that  by  such  an  intcrprGtatton  politicid 
economy  would  become  confounded  with  polities;  woutil,  indeed,  ccbk 
to  bo  a  science;  and  hy  m>  ^reat  au  culargcmeDt  of  ita  area,  would  ftul 
to  reocirc  that  special  and  definite  cultivntion  which  Adam  Smith  bad 
bestowed  on  it,  as  the  theory  of  national  wenlth.  fl'hntely  indeed,  to 
avoid  this  incouveiiicnt  extension  of  the  sense,  proix)sc(l  to  mil  tlie 
to]>ic.  Dot  political  economy,  but  CvtaUactics — that  is,  tlicncicncc  of  ex> 
ehav^a.  Kxcellent  in  many  reitpoels  as  the  last  title  was,  it  might 
hare  seemed  to  exclude  tbe  whole  doetriue  of  taxatiou,  and  >till  more 
decisively  all  discusaioD  of  Malthus's  theor>- of  ^tojiulatioD,  which  belong* 
to  politics  or  to  morals,  not  at  nil  to  the  doctrine  of  ciehange.  In  the 
end,  the  economists  ruled  tbat  tlieir  science  does  not  al  nil  teneh  what 
oiigfil  to  be,  but  simply  vfaat  ia,  what  goes  oh,  and  tnfl  go  on,  as  an 
inevitable  result  of  iudiridtints  huldiDg  cxchaugcahlc  right  in  deilnito 
articles.  Thus  tbey  teemed  to  have  driiron  moral  oonBidrratioiis  out  of 
tboir  Hcicntc,  as  much  as  out  of  gardening  or  medicine.     To  call  llioir 
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politico)  eoouomy,  ou  tliat  nccountj  hcarile**  {an  so  many  liavo  douc) 
may  seem  ridicnlom  ■  but  tbls  form  of  attack  ou  it  arose  from  a  porecp- 
tion  cr  Wicf  that  it3  professors  were  claiming  fur  it  nn  iaijsTatUr  force, 
nliile  (lij^laiming  inoralitr,  nnd  were  a«tumiiig  tliiit  it  nun  a.  sufficient 
and  snpreme  rule  for  political  aotioa. 

or  Intc  it  lias  been  iniuLtameil  on  »  special  groiiiul  that  moral  con> 
sidemlions  cimaot  wholly  be  excluded  from  .political  economy.  Dr. 
W.  D.  Hodgson,  6nt  holder  of  a  dcw  chair  in  Il^inburgli  as  Professor  of 

Mercantile  Econouiy,  lias  urfjcd  that,  iu  so  fur  ns  morality  or  ironinrnli^ 
individuals  aflbcts  wealth  and  the  markets,  wc  do  nut  esliau<t  the 
discussion  on  cichangefl  white  wc  neglect  this  consideration.  Perhaps 
indeed  uo  one,  iu  discusriug  taxation,  )ia^  omitted  to  eou«ider  wtiiit 
taxes  lead  to  fraudulent  evasion  or  to  smuggling ;  but  eeouomisttt 
liitlierto,  with  grvnt  noauimity,  horc  resolved  tlinl,  in  tlioir  character  of 
ceoDomista,  they  viU  not  notiee  moral  evils  from  au  opium  troilc, 
or  from  sale  of  deadly  weaiKJOx  and  ammunition,  or  from  traffic 
in  intoxicants ;  nor  can  one  iu  general  discover  imm  their  writitigs  that 
they  know  vic«  to  be  wiMtcful,  or  natioiul  expenditure  on  needier  ond 
fooUsb  ohjcctfl  midesirablo.  They  have  a  right  to  select  nbat  topics 
they  will  treat,  and  what  ttiey  will  not  treat.  They  have  a  right  to 
say:  "Such  und  micb  coniidcrntiouii  Ix-long  to  montU^  not  to  our 
political  economy."  But,  on.  the  one  hand,  if  Ihcy  are  rc«olvwl  that 
tlicir  science  shall  be  as  unmoral  ait  cngiuccring  or  navigation,  they 
mnst  not  claim  for  it  any  decisive  weight  in  State-politics ;  ou  thn  other 
hand,  the  topics  which  Ihcy  neglect  need,  so  much  the  more  ui^utly, 
to  be  treated  by  others,  esiweiaily  since  ire  liaw  no  professors  of 
practical  mui-aJs,  and  (for  more  leasotis  than  one)  qucHtioiia  of  the 
market  arc  nut  thought  suitable  to  the  pulpit. 

That  an  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another  docs,  on  the  n  bole,  pteaiie 
both  parlies  to  the  exchange,  is  eviileutiy  testified  by  the  tact  that  each 
acts  Toluntnrily ;  hence,  the  inference  i»  too  lightly  made  that  each  is 
hettf/ihtl  by  the  Iransaclion.  Not  only  so,  but  from  au  iucrco*ii;g 
magnituilc  of  cxrhaugea  iucreaso  of  \vealth  is  inferred,  without  any 
rclcrcncc  to  the  nature  of  the  things  exchanged.  In  a  rough  estimate, 
this  reaMtning  has,  no  doubt,  a  iintnd  fade  weight,  for  wc  may  not 
dictate  to  the  tastes  of  nthent,  nur  assume  that  tastes  which  .ire  uot 
oiira  arc  therefore  silly.  Vet,  evidently  things  wbicb  perish  in  the 
using  (juickly  cease  to  be  wealth,  and  thing*  which  arc  not  liki-Iy  to  be 
Approved  continuously  cannot  loug  command  the  same  high  prici^. 
S'a  article  could  fetch  a  price  at  all  if  it  were  not  intcoded  to  be 
ea^yed^  used,  or  consumed  j  tlic  Itnal  purclinsc  is  called  cxpL-iiditiirc, 
antl  alt  expenditure  is  liable  to  moral  judgment,  approving  or  ecn!inniig. 
When  wc  censure  expenditure,  not  merely  because  it  is  ciccssivc,  but 
because  it  i.s  cs!«ciitially  fooli«h  or  evil,  wc  necessarily  deplore  and 
deprecate  the  traffic  which  feed*  it — the  traflic  which  it  eucourages; 
hcucc,  some  vicious  trades  are  even  forbidileu  by  law.     Short  of  tliit, 
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thrrrr  is  nrcfuarily  n  Iiirgo  ranrgin  of  traH»  which  Inw  hIom  not,  iDtt 
pcrliajn  c&Dfiot  Bitccrr^fiilly,  forbid,  nbicli  net ertlic less  may  ho  justly 
rcfTrttcil,  ccosiiwd,  and,  as  far  m  may  be,  discanntcnanceil.  Etxumnii^t* 
aw  not  lifre  blamed  if  Ihcy  (di»owniti|;  thotoI  Knisidpntiona)  do  nothinB 
uf  llic  kiud;  but  tbcr  muMt  not  bf  allowed  to  bliud  us  to  ttic  fact  ihitt 
HHou  trades,  not  forbidden  by  law,  are  90  far  from  promoiing  wralibantl 
wwil  a«  l«  be  grnwly  jicniiciaits.  'I\j  rfioiro  in  tbeir  mogaitudc,  to 
aunouiice  it  Iriampbantly  as.  »  tiroof  of  nattoual  prnspority.is  aomctliiDg 
iror«c  than  a  mistake. 

No  rciulrr,  it  is  bolicrcd,  v\\\  complain  that  Ibc  liut  setitcnfi<  i« 
mysterious  ornbsmre.  Our  manufacturers  of  trotlou  and  vroollcn  have 
uf  late  loudly  deplored  the  fulling  oH*  of  ihcir  home  truile,  while  the 
eoiiKnm^itioii  of  intoxicating  drink  continacs  to  incrcoae.  They  bi'licre 
that  if  the  labouring  clasfcs  spent  leM  on  the  breirer  and  distiller,  thvy 
wonid  »[»end  more  on  tlic  clothier.  TIrc  most  fanatical  devotee  of 
alrahol  cannot  deny  that  too  much  of  it  is  drank,  in  face  of  the  long- 
eontinned  avowal  of  tltv  judges  llmt  drink  i»  )>v  far  the  greulest  causf 
of  crime— -drink,  short  of  evident  and  provable  drunkenness.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  from  tlioM-  ulio  are  outright  drunk,  bnt  fmm  those  irho  hate 
been  drinking,  that  the  nor^t  and  niont  numerons  onlnigot  cocno,  nhito 
the  foot  and  the  eye  arc  steiuty,  thongh  the  bniin  and  the  ]M8nmia  nrc 
IMTvcrtcd,  To  boast  nnd  rejoice  in  the  ma^nimdc  of  the  drink  traffic, 
legal  OS  it  uii duiihtcdiy  is,  has  no  momi  ilcfcDce.  'Hie  tnpic  is  here 
adduced,  not  in  onlcr  to  pnsh  tlist  argument  further,  but  in  order  to 
insitit  that  the  mere  inerc-uic  of  n  trade  docs  not  in  #/W/dfnotc  au  io- 
erra«e  of  neahh  ;  ia  not  in  UsriJ  nccc6t>arity  ■  thing  to  be  ajijilnttded 
either  by  the  economist  or  by  the  inoraliit.  In  caeh  ca»e  wctnott  look 
into  detail,  and  oonsider  whether  this  nr  that  ]tro«pcn»uii  trade,  like  a 
lugff  need  in  a  garden,  dwarfe  or  kills  other  growlhs,  whi<:Ii,  bnt  for  it, 
might  thrive. 

An  avowed  ardent  dfsdple  of  Mr.  Cobden— n  Rcnllemnn  in  tmw 
eminence  of  place  and  rank — has  recently  di«uade<l  lii.\rs  on  wine  and 
tobacco  for  the  sake  of  rcTcnuc,  vol  on  the  ground  which  one  might 
expect— -vjjt.,  that  a  (ioTcnimenl  ooght  nnt  to  haw  n  rcrenue  on  what 
may  chance  to  br  public  vice,  *«/  on  tlir  groniid  that  "  the  grower  of 
wine  in  France  and  of  lohncco  in  America"  can  TCiwonably  refute  W 
trade  with  ng,  if  "wo  will  not  accept  pavmeut  in  thf  tuifff  loin  whiih 
lie  has  10  olTcr — namely,  in  hii*  wine  or  liin  tobaeeo.'"*  A*  if  wu  wen' 
not  com]K!tcnt  to  reply  :  "  Of  wioc  and  tobacco  wc  quickly  gel  mowj 
than  enough.  IVccn-e  yonr  grapes  in  sawdnst,  or  make  them  ii 
niiains  and  yon  will  not  find  nnr  people  nserse  to  enjoy  ihimi. 
will  you  encounter  any  nnreaaonahic  duty  from  unr  Cnstoni-bunt. 
As  to  totiaeco,  sorely  the  rich  land  which  alone  can  rai**  it,  ej»n  mi 
no  end  of  oilier  products  which  we  are  certain  to  vnlne-"  This  well 
informed  writer,  iohin  whole  argument,  sccma  to  account  wine  tlie  onj 
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food-product  -whicli  we  receive  from  France  (to  silks  and  elegant 
articles  he  once  slightly  alludes) ;  but  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the 
lolid  food  which  France  sends  us  in  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  vegetables, 
chickens,  and  dry  fruit  is  enormous ;  she  would  in  ordinary  years  send 
as  wheat,  did  not  America,  Russia,  and  Australia  make  it  needless. 
To  speak  of  wine  as  the  only  coin  of  France  is  a  wonderful  straining 
of  ailment.  But  the  reason  for  quoting  it  here  is  to  illustrate  bow 
completely  the  School  of  Cobden  wishes  the  State  to  ignore  moral  con- 
siderations  in  trade.  Yet  the  State  deserves  no  reverence,  if  it  be  not 
moral.  Laws  and  enactments,  framed  by  minds  reckless  of  morality, 
are  apt  to  be,  on  the  one  side  unjust  and  oppressive,  on  the  other 
eminently  corruptiug.  A  State  which  gains  revenue  from  a  vicious 
trade,  such  as  gambling  and  debauchery,  demoralizes  its  people  so 
effectually  as  to  deserve  reprobation  rather  than  reverence.  According 
to  the  ancients,  the  lawgiver  begins  to  civilize  society  and  to  earn  I'ene- 
ration  by  establishing  marriage  and  sanctifying  the  family.  Are  we 
to  say,  "  We  have  changed  all  that  now ;  let  the  Church  care  for 
morality :  it  is  no  concern  of  the  State  ?"  Who  first  taught  such 
sentiment  as  wise  policy,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  it  certainly  has,  in 
practice,  if  not  in  theory,  attained  a  deadly  currency.  It  never  was 
the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith.  It  is  obviously  a  sure  road  to  ruin,  if 
its  development  be  unopposed. 

A  legislator,  of  coarse,  ought  not  to  guide  his  enactments  by  the 
morality  of  any  one  school.  If,  in  Greek  fashion,  we  were  to  set  up  an 
Epimenides,  a  Solon,  a  Lycurgus,  as  plenipotentiary  to  start  us  in  a 
new  couiBC,  there  might  be  some  little  danger  of  one-sided  and  conceited 
morals;  yet  not  much,  even  so;  for  a  very  one-sided  or  very  stupid 
man  would  hardly  be  elected :  every  lawgiver  wishes  his  new  institutions 
to  be  permanent,  and  is  sure  to  have  some  regard  to  the  friction  which 
they  wonld  encounter  in  working.  But  where  the  legislation  must  have 
sanction,  not  from  one  man,  but  from  a  thousand  men,'  of  whom  sis 
hundred  are  elected  from  difi'erent  circles  of  mixed  racks,  from  diverse 
localities,  where  forms  and  schools  of  religion,  baaed  on  variety  of 
thonght,  prevail,  it  is  evidentiy  impossible  that  in  the  laws  collectively 
approved  any  moral  ideas  nhould  dominate,  except  those  which  are 
common  to  all  who  are  morally  cultivated.  To  dread  moral  considera- 
tions in  the  debates  of  an  English  Parliament,  lest  the  morality  pre- 
vailing in  its  laws  become  one-sided  and  arbitrary,  pedantic  and  ascetic, 
is  so  baseless,  so  wanting  in  good  sense,  as  scarcely  to  seem  sincere. 
When  people  tell  us,  "  We  shall  be  liable  to  have  laws  against  dancing 
and  cardplaying,  or  laws  compelling  us  to  go  to  church,  if  we  insist  that 
legislation  ought  to  study  for  the  public  virtue,"  they  not  only  make 
themselves  ridiculous,  they  even  force  ns  to  suspect  that  they  fear  lest 
viee  be  repressed  in  ways  inconvenient  to  the  vicious.  So  much  is  pre- 
mised, lest  it  be  imagined  or  pretended  that  in  pointing  at  moral 
limita  to  beneficial  commerce  any  morality  is  desired  less  broad  than 


llia,t  irlikh  all  uoble  wid  -well-rcpulod  fvbools  accept — the  morals  or 
iiiaiikiuil.  At  tlic  same  Uidc,  wbat  is  Itcru  ndvsiiccd  i*  iotcudixl  to 
bear  Icsa  immediately  od  law  tha»  on  the  geucrul  tenor  of  public  o|iiuiiMi 
ADd  pnu:tical  vriting. 

Many  ccoi]Uini?ts  n-ritc,  as  atatiming  that  it  is  a  ^tcp  forward  in  iiirl- 
ligation  wlieu  a.  barbiLrous  pcoplu  Icani*  ortiRdal  wants.  If  a  J^'ctr 
Zenlnndcr,  inst«fld  of  being  satisKcd  vith  a  mat  for  his  back,  whidi, 
made  by  bimsclf,  wilt  last  him  for  years,  betakes  himself  U>  an  Knglisb 
coat,  which  he  miigt  biiyn-ith  a  price, — which  indeed  leu  oiTcctuaUy  sbieldn 
him  from  wot,  and  sooner  wcara  out, — he  does  that  whidi  is  convctiimt 
to  the  Knglitih  tntder,  but  to  bim  is  n  very  doubtfiil  gain :  perhit[n 
mthcr  he  brings  ou  himself  colds,  cuugh,  and  coosiuuption.  If  a 
thousand  Maoris  did  the  same^  the  commerce  might  figure  in  a  Maori 
budget,  aud  3  Maori  cooaomlit  might  poiut  to  the  new  trade  as  a  step 
forvnrd  in  national  prosperity.  The  ^iiluii,  ax  described  by  liagltabiucii 
who  have  tmrellcd  in  Zululniid  ur  live<t  in  (he  luidnt  of  them  in  Natal,  arc 
un  upright,  (*cucroufl,  faithful,  honest  race;  and  strange  to  say.  EnglUb. 
men,  who  hare  snch  experience  of  them,  are  fonnd  to  corroborate  the 
utterance  of  CetcwayOj  "  A  Zulu  trained  by  ■  miasionan'  is  a  Zulu 
spoiled'" — that  is,  when  trained  in  our  habits  they  lose  their  iinttoiinl 
virtues-  I  low  can  thb  be?  why  should  it  be?  Apparently,  becsuit; 
from  us  they  Icaru  artiRml  vanta.  While  nu  apron  suiEloes  a  Zulu  fitr 
clothing,  and  a  very  simjite  hut  fqr  shelter,  ho  can  in  many  wayi  alTonl 
to  l)e  hofipitnblc  aud  j^cuerous.  /A  lunn  with  very  few  iinuit«  hait  qI) 
the  feelings  of  superfluity  and  wealth  while  surrounded  by  po*»e»i(iii^ 
so  !slciidfr  thut  wc  count  him  very  poor  :  and  uheii  with  an  amount  of 
toil  -which  to  hia  hardihood  ia  not  at  all  severe,  he  can  always  cahMiIatt' 
on  prondiiig  for  himself  and  family  all  that  their  simple  habila  need,  be 
in  not  deterred  from  present  gcricroaity  by  »tudyiup  for  hta  nnii  futun* 
But  if  he  learn  to  covet  and  count  ncccssaiy  a  nuiubcr  of  nrlicU-i 
which  requirc-from  bim  threefold  labour,  ho  fnels  himwlf  no  longer  nA, 
but  poor  ;  then,  instead  cd*  giving  small  favoun  ^mtutlously,  ho  olainv 
to  be  paid  for  evcnrthtng ;  instead  of  being  pnncely,  he  becomes  mcr- 
nmory  and  atin^'.  If  he  imitate  the  dreK<i,  he  is  liable  to  envy  thr 
weattb  of  the  litigliahman,  and  in  schemes  of  laying  up  for  the  futiia- 
be  easily  becomes  avaricious,  perhaps  frnudulcat.  Such  nro  the  -ff  ;f 
by  which  one  may  justly  calculate  that  some  or  m.iny  barbni  ' 
dcf^enci-ato  from  the  normal  goodness  of  Ihdr  fellows.  The-  nrtifiniil 
wants  which  they  learn  when  housed  with  our  missionaries]  or  imlMb- 
from  the  crafty  oJInrcmcnts  of  Inultrs,  arc  not  {primA  far-ie)  a  bctifti:  -i' 
all,  do  not  conduce  to  independence,  to  the  scusc  of  wealth,  nor  to  the 
practico  of  virtoc.  They  arc  simply  a  convenience  to  the  Eurojicau  trtdff' 
If  a  Alnnn  or  Xulu  chief  frowu  upon  audi  tnulc,  which  judgnieut  duol"' 
deserve — to  be  scolded  na  barbarous,  or  to  be  praised  nx  sBgactmia  't  ^V!I'- 
them,  peibapEi  also  with  us,  to  account  but  few  things  aeccavuy  »  ■> 
fouadntiun  for  many  virtues.    Our  ecauomiHtii  oftcur&ietac-iiic.piemrc- 
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Mu  ittress  U  bera  laid  oa  tlie  fact  that  tbo  historical  BainU  of 
Cfaristcnilom  thought  it  an  excellence  to  be  satiftficd  with  a  miaiiaain 
uf  cxttrual  appUaiiccs  for  llic  comfort  of  the  boilj-.  So  much  of 
arbitrary  opinion  mnv  be  imputed  reasonably  to  tbcm,  and  so  much  of 
fancx  aad  credolity  to  their  hiogmphcrM,  that  it  docH  uot  occur  to  the 
(im^cnt  writer  to  account  their  practices  or  priiiciplea  bdv  support  to 
Iitu  nr^imciil.  But  the  case  of  Socrates,  and  many  otbt^r  Greek 
philtwopherg,  ia  dilTereitt,  nod  much  to  the  point.  With  tbeoir  high 
thought,  cheap  feedings  aad  menu  circumstniitiats  frc4)UctitJy  went 
together;  and  perhaps  even  those  philoviphcra,  who  were  sonieiTliiLt 
merccaary  aod  rich,  would  Tchcmcatly  have  rcnouuccd  the  idea  that 
it  la  a  good  thing  to  acquirr  hahitx  and  tafltc-<s  vhich  muko  iieccs.''»ry  xo 
ua  things  prcviotiily  needless.  But  there  i»  ilituj;t-r  of  drawing  the 
reader's  thoughts  into  n  new  cbanuel  by  this  allusion  to  Greek  philo- 
HOphcrs  vhcti  nn  nrgumcut  of  national  cconoiay  in  chiefly  intended,  not 
(if  pergonal  virtues.  As  it  in  better  for  an  inditidiml  to  he  »ttlisfi«l 
with  supplies  that  arc  suOicicnt,  close  at  liand,  aud  caay  of  attainment, 
than  to  haw  fxstidioii!)  tastcii  which  cannot  I>c  supplieil  without  con- 
■tdcmblv  rffutt  and  labour,  bo  it  i»  better  for  a  nation  to  have  a  taste 
for  its  native*  products,  so  fur  as  our  loircr  vants  arc  concerned.  If  ir« 
can  get  all  thnt  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body  nerd«  from  our 
own  soil,  aud  nilh  Mnall  npctiditunv,  this  i»  better  for  ua  than  to  be 
coalaTcd  to  artifieial  tastes,  whicli  multiiily  labours  for  mere  bodily 
supply^/To  fix  ideas,  let  me  illustrate  the  principle  hero  contained  by 
diKUning  Iho^c  [fipular  bcrcrngcs,  tea  and  coffee. 

Tea  iindoubtc<lly,  as  Hupciscdiiig  licer,  cider,  and  wine,  has  wrought 
nitieh  beuc&t  to  Englsud,  even  if  it  have  hecD  (when  heavily  taxed) 
dmrcr  than  our  tintifc  inl  ok  leasts.  AVhen  taken  with  little  food,  iu 
atroag  and  frcqucut  cups,  it  may  oftcu  hare  weakened  the  acrrcs ;  bat 
it  does  not,  like  nleobol,  pervert  the  brain  and  inflame  the  mind,  thus 
leading  to  folly,  vice,  and  crime.  The  present  writer  vs,  nud  always 
hoa  been,  a  tea  drinker;  nor  have  the  many  osisaults  on  this  bcrcragc 
which  have  l>eeii  &ent  to  him  shaken  his  belief  that,  taken  in  moderation, 
it  hiu  uo  cril  comparable  to  its  good.  Tlic  present  argument  does  not 
aim  to  prove  that  tea  is  in  itself  bad,  only  that  the  too*ciclusivc  addic- 
tion to  it  Ua«  hiirtfiilly  cxeludcd  the  trial  of  native  beverAgeS|  which 
are  perhaps  better,  certainly  cheaper,  and  far  more  acee«»ible. 

KJgid  enemies  of  aluoholic  drink  often  assure  usf  in  poetical  and 
ccatolic  laugoago,  that  water  is  the  only  reasonable  and  right  drink  for 
man/  as  for  other  animals ;  but  the  water  which  tht^  recommend  and 
describe  as  gnatiing  and  sparkling  in  mountaiu  rilht  does  oot  come 
to  the  hrartli  and  home  of  every  mouutaiu  dweller,  much  less  a  it 
attainable  by  the  iohnbitanta  of  cities  or  boggy  plains.  The  hardy 
beasts  of  the  Held,  if  they  can  get  the  water  pure,  manage  to  endure 
ill  coldness  in  all  scoaoua;  so  perhaps  mij^ht  wc,  if  we  euuhl  recorer 
robtWtacM  of  iho  stomach  without  losing  any  advantage  of  a  developed 
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brain.  That  sucli  recovery  in  itnposMblc  is  not  litre  ■Mcrtrt),  bnt 
sini]>1y  that,  under  tlic  viisting  circumiitanratR,  ttie  water  (through  ita 
iniptiTiticH  or  iu  eolducsti)  often  D«rdt)  to  be  cooked,  to  be  uarmed,  to 
have  tlini  some  taste  >upcritdd('«l  vbich  shall  overcome  tuuwkubiuaa. 
When  tltJa  h  cuucciIl-U,  the  questiou  ariws,  will  do  native  botauy  ■«!&«)  ? 
Arc  wc  of  ticccKsity  ilrivi-ti  tu  itn[>ort  lea  frum  CliiuiL  or  vVnam?  Sarh  are 
the  wonderful  am)  deep  harmonics  of  Nnture  that  in  each  lotiK-inlmbited 
couiilrj  the  conMilution  of  uiimaLB  bccoines  adapted  to  its  plants  ajt  woU 
as  to  itH  climate,  and  iiuds  among  thi-m  not  only  itn  food,  but  its  renir< 
dies  for  disease.  Native  herbs  ore  oftcu  found  more  hesltli-rcstoriiis  ihsii 
]iretcutious  foreign  drugs;  uor  is  it  cxtrBvagaat  to  imagiuc  that  uatirc 
leaves  and  berries  might  adapt  themsnives  as  well  to  the  palate  of 
£ng]iiihii)cn  at  tea  and  coffee,  and  better  to  their  utomncha,  if,  ioRtejul 
of  buying  frum  the  forcif;ucrj  wc  had  duly  studied  our  borne  resources. 
In  tlic  ca»c  of  coffee,  it  curiously  buppcns  that  there  arc  persons 
amoDg  U9  who  prefer  what  i«  culled  dmidelioii  colt'cc  to  the  coffee  of 
Arabia ;  nud  that  the  preference  is  siucere  sccmi  proved  by  tbo  accident 
that  the  dandelion  thua  prepared  is  dearer  tbaa  the  best  Mocha.  Nor 
doca  this  dcuruesii  wci^li  ngaiiut  our  argument.  Twenty  ycarK  ago 
Itrown  bread  was  cluueed  by  Inkers  as  fsucy  bread  ;  tcti  }-car*  ago 
lentils  were  double  their  present  price ;  in  each  rase  became  the  demand 
was  «>  unccrtuiii.  The  piicc  of  dandelion  would  cjuiekly  fomc  da«n  if 
it  were  in  largo  aiid  daily  request.  As  substitutes  fur  tea  many  leaves 
lu»y  be  named  which  will  not  be  called  simply  mcdieinal,  prominently 
thwtc  of  tbc  sweet  bnv,  the  pcarb,  and  the  block  curniiit.  If  iro  trero 
hy  any  raiise  eut  off  from  tropical  mnrkots,  eome  combination  wootd 
lOon  be  discovered  wbicli  curried  olT  public  preference ;  siid  when  a 
uational  ttwtc  in  it  had  once  been  established,  cver^  good  parpusc 
would  have  been  attained  without  the  forcif^n  article.  Should  we 
not  iu  that  case  moralize  with  wonder  over  the  vast  nppgratus  of  great 
tihips,  whicli  bad  been  buill,  and  inaancd,  and  stored,  and  sent 
to  sea,  with  loss  of  sailors'  lives,  entailing  widowhood  and  cjr]4ianliaod, 
for  no  better  reason  thnii  to  bring  liaek  Icavci),  for  ubteh  adof)nnto  sult> 
Btitutcs  abound  at  huuic  ?  This  urguuitiit  undertakes  not  tn  pnive,  but 
to  illustrate.  It  is  not  specially  confined  to  tbo  case  of  tea  or  coflcr. 
It  does  not  make  putiitivo  Assertion  that  wc  cnn  nov  change  tlic 
Kogbitb  taste,  nor  doCD  it  urge  a  transition  which  would  be  violent,  if 
at  all  sudden.  It  merely  points  to  rcflsonable  probabilities,  oa  showtni; 
tliat  a  vast  trade  uilb  &  dislant  country  to  jjratify  un  avtifieiul  want,  if 
it  prove  how  much  wc  can  afford  to  npend  williout  being  mined,  ycC 
does  not  at  all  prove  that  wo  earich  ourselves  by  the  exchange.  At  tiia 
tunc  time,  «o  great  is  the  facility  for  making  drinks,  tlint  wc  might 
assume  higher  ground  and  prea  uur  argument  fartlwr.  Tlie  ilrliciom- 
QCHs  of  Oricutnl  sherbet  is  nu  matter  of  doubt  or  cunlrovoray.  Its  biaii 
is  simjily  hnrlry-whter;  (o  flnvonr  it,  the  forci-jner,  of  eonrscj  u«es  bcmoo 
of  bis  own  fruits,  but  nc  tinve  picuty  of  snbititutcs  at  Land,  at  Icait  i 
while  sugar  abounds  to  us.     It  may  be  warmed,  if  nrccssnrjr :  so  little  J 


noeit  we  ilepenil  o»  the  Cliiiifw.  Bcwdes,  same  Among  us  are  »ati<iticd 
iritt),  aii'l  nnnnlr  ii|)plaiiil,t)ii;  ilrink  prvparcd  from  nmplc  (ntmcal.  If 
we  all  had  t Kin  tactic,  wc;  should  ii&tioually  bo  richer. 

It  may  he  rctortcil,  "  Hid  you  not  iiauic  Sui/ar  ?  I>i>  you  A(lvc»catc 
imtkinx  HQgar  of  beetroot?"  But  do  general  rcnuuciutioD  of  ftircigii 
rotnncrce  i»  for  a  mnmcut  here  suggested  ab  cs]>c<licut.  M'ktle  vo 
can  bring  sugar  mEi<lc  from  cnne,  and  snvc  our  lands  for  otiicr  uses  than 
beetroot,  wc  presume  this  commerce  to  conduce  to  wcattb.  Not  bat 
that  we  may  suxpect  the  i-hcapnc»!t  of  sugar  to  couipire  with  other 
eauaea  in  slackeuiog  our  zeal  fur  llotietf.  Bccd  do  not  occupy  and  tue 
up  arable  )nni).  An  abundance  of  cottage  gardens  and  little  rockeries 
Ratufy  ihctn.  Their  di-pTcdntioii^  do  not  Ictscu  the  ^n-eelucxs  of  flowen, 
nor  iho  savour  of  herha.  They  add  to  our  wealth,  at  very  amall  cxpcusc. 
Tbey  greaUr  add  to  thr  fcriilizatiaii  of  plants.  Ily  all  mennn  let  un 
get  from  the  foreigner  what  wc  occd  ;  ouly  let  ua  not  therefore 
ue{;lect  and  foi^ct  our  native  resources. 

in  other  and  grca.tcr  matters  n  like  topic  iccurs.     When  the  coa- 
troventv  tigaiust    the  Corn  Laws  was  at  ila  height,   the   advocates  of 
rcjKiil    were    luuiiletl    nith    wiahiog   to   explode   native    wheat.       They 
MpUod,  "  Wheat  is  now  lai^gcly  sown  in  England  where  the  diiuatc  or 
•oil  h  nnfavourahlc :  in  such  fields  only,  tlie  culture  will  he  discouraged  ; 
trlicrc  it  can  he  produced  and  ripeucd  with  greater  ccrt^iiity  it  will  Mdl 
be  grown,  and  the  price  vill  no  lougcr  he  furoc<l  up ;  the  lands  las 
suiteil   to  wheat  may  well  yield,  cither  some  olhor  grain  in  rotation,  or 
other  needful  crup."     ^'ulid  as  this  rL-[ily  !>i;cmed,  gniud  and  (;lorioi)8  us 
aro  the  results  of  opening  onr  |jorts  to  foreign  com,  the  rclrosjtect  of 
thirty  years  ncrortlietess  suggests  new  lines  of  thought.     Want  of  food 
in  Ireland  whin  the  potato  crop  fulled  wus  tlic  oixument  vhieh  con- 
verted  Sir  Robert    Peel;    but  the  desire  of  selling  cotton  and  woollen 
fabriea,  or  hardware,  to  those  whose  "chief  coin"  was  wliont,  gave  un 
earlier  impetus  to  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Lcagne.     (.'oliden   and  his  aaso. 
oifttca   were  in  the  right,  and  perfonacd  vrcU  the  task  of  the  day ;  hut 
the  Gxivliiig    state  of  our  agriculture  i^  now  discerned  to    be  highly 
nnitatisf:u:torr.     Krcr}'  year  »'id(>ns  and  deeixms  the  couvictiou  that  our 
laws  of  Laud  Tenure  arc  fnodantcntally  wrong  ;  judccd,  they  arc  diverse 
from  thoKC  of  all  the  world  ;  if  they  arc  not  sigually  better  thau  those 
of  all  other  natiuus,  they  arc  gravely  and  lamentably  woi-sn ;  and  the 
idea    uow    preM-nts    itself,  that  the  tcmporaiy  relief  given  to    xa  by 
the     Free    iuiportatiun    of    wh'-ut    has    proved   n    hutlrcsa  to    nn   evil 
Kyutcm  of  laud  laws,  und  has  blinded  us  to  the  essential  evila  r^ontingent 
on  a  perpetual  iuereaMng  ratio  of  iho  population  in  great  towns  to  that 
ot    the  rustic  il!«tricts.      Much    wealthier,   no  doubt,    wc  ai'c,  and   our 
(Motrr  cloates  are  less  hard-worked.     To  dwell  on  the  drawhaekA  through 
litgber  expectations,  artiriciat  wants,  higher  prices  of  coat,  bricks,  and 
liouscB-^nul  tu  mention  worse  matters — might  Irad  into  too  long  digres- 
sion.      ])ut,  to  bring  out  tlic  idea  here  pointed  at,  «c  may  speculate  as 
to  the  resnlls  which  must  hare  follovcd,  if  no  foreign  markets  had  bccu 
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able  tu  gin;  tis  pcmisiietit  supplies  of  occcafwrr  food.  SoppoM  that 
barely  wc  had  bet^ii  ablo  in  1817  to  save  from  »turvaticn  as  many  poor 
Iri»tiincu  ns  wc  did  save,  but  titat  in  suocccdiog  years  iLe  Uuited 
Kingdom  had  been  cast  on  its  owa  resources  for  grain  and  catUc:  vill 
aoY  ouc  mniutaiu  tliut  by  ti  proiier  lue  of  the  knd  vc  could  not  bare 
fed  uiir  ovra  poimlatiou  ? 

If  niiy  one  is  of  cbat  opiniou,  let  bim  consider  the  pUcuomciiu  of 
Freuch  agriLulturc.     A  century  ago  Fraaoc  iiccitic«l  unable  to  feed  licr 
itibubilHuts.      Thousands  of  the    popubilioa  died  of  starvatiou,  crco  the 
king's  own  scnauts.       Misery  among  the    peasants    and    the    poorer 
claascs  in   towuH  wan  universal.     No  one  iougined  that  the  couDtry 
could  afford  to  e:L{)ort  food,  or  had  any  idea  of  it«  vaat  capacity  of  pru- 
dtiction.     llcr  clinnatc  is  uot  now  superior  to  what  it  tros;  her  urea  'u 
somewhat  enlarged  by  the  sagacioits  plantiugs  on  duties  of  annd  ;  the 
soil  is  improved  by   a  ceutury's  tillage ;  the  pruiluuc  is  more  raluablc, 
because  the   pcasanta   have   been  taught  mauy  secrets  of  friiil   cultarc 
Mo&t  importnnt  of  nil,  millious  of  pcflsaots  arc  onncn  of  imall  freeholds. 
'Hie  "  magic  of  projicrty"  has  nude  them  iuduslrioiis,  wring  and  ever 
rigilaat  to  increase  and   improve   ibc  ero^is.      ^Vu   iu   Koglaud  ceiivure 
and  deplore  the  compulsioQ  oQ  a  I'Vcnch  parent  to  divide  his  petty  free- 
hold and  his  gains  equally  among  hia  chiUlrcn.      If  thi)i  be  a  grave  evil, 
yet  so  much   the   more   remerkablt;   arc   ibe   luarvellouK   reaulo  of  the 
nuion  iu  one  man  of  landlonl,  farotcr,  and  labourer :  for  1T9  sec  tliat  by 
the  universal  and  untiring  industry-  which    thi»  faet  elieita,  not  ouly 
ircrc  the  grcikt    uxtruTagauecs    of   the    Second    £mpira  aud  its    wan 
sustained,  butj  ia  spite  of  the   scarcely  coleulablc  losses  of  the  Fmnoo- 
Gcmian  war,  the  fine  of  tvo  hundred  and  fifty  millions  tterliog,  which 
France  hnd  to  pay,    nss  paid   within  four  or  five  years,  while  a  larger 
army  than  ever  was  raised  and  maintained.      No  one  ean  dispute  that 
Ihc  unexainpled  buoyanc)'  of  French  tinance  is  due  mainly  to  the  sound 
ronditions  of  Freueh  lauded  tenure.     Ireland,  ScoUnDd,  imd  Suglaiid  all 
await  a  similar  derelopmcntj  and  never  can  be  satis6cd  without  it :  but 
we  have  postponed  the  day  of  necessary  reform  by  buying  our  food  of 
almost  every  kiud,  in  dungcFoUK  amount,  from  foreign  cuuutriea,  while 
our  own  arable  land  goes  back  into  gra«s  and  pasture. 

And  what  rt^pl;^  does  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright  make,  when 
addrcsM^d  with  u  claim  of  reformed  landed  tenure''  His  name  is  here 
adduced  for  honour,  as  an  cmiucut  type  of  the  Cobdcu  Sehool;  but  the 
habitual  rcjdy  ia,  "  Good  !  wc  arc  iu  favour  of  Free  Trade  in  land :" 
OS  though  Free  Trade  were  in  itself  a  cliarm  which  eou  scare  uwmy  all 
evils;  BS  though  the  csisting  freedom  to  aceumulate  loud  to  aoy  coitcnt 
by  purchase  were  not  one  of  our  greatest  miichiefs.  Men  canuot  live 
in  the  air.  Land  for  a  dwelling  is  as  essential  as  air  uud  water. 
Ijand  is  rory  limited  in  qnaulity,  especially  land  convctiiontly  situated, 
with  favourable  coudition^.  Land  prtuitivcly  belongs  to  a  oatton,  and 
no  man  uaturntly  has  any  right  to  more  of  it  than  he  can  biDUclf  eniti- 
rate  aud  use-     Large  landed  estates  arc  a  vast  power,  social  and  polil  fcaL 
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Tlieir  possnsion  was  originally  in  Englanil  nn  olTioial  trust,  coupled  with 
jKiUtical  ilutics  and  ciistoinarjr  ilucs  iu  paymeut :  but  without  right  of 
cjoctmcat  while  those  dues  were  paid.  The  commercial  idea  o(  land  ia 
a  per\CMion  ami  abuse.  Those  who  faucy  that  the  abolitiun  of  entails 
iu»)  priiaogcnitiire  and  whatever  makes  cuuvcrancea  expcuuTC,  will  hriug 
nbont  the  desirable  reform,  buaat  that  their  remedy  will  hoist  up  the 
market  pnVe  of  Inud :  iu  other  words,  it  would  make  au  clTcctivc  pur- 
cbate  by  the  State  more  and  more  difficult,  nwre  and  more  hurdcnwine 
to  the  cotninanity.  Nay,  it  might  even  delay  the  ucecssary  rufurmj 
nntil  the  patii'Dec  of  a  natiou  under  a  landlord  Parliamciit  broke  down, 
mid  ituch  a  rei'olurion  followed  as  that  of  France  under  Louis  XVI. 
.Aa  thorc  is  a  moral  Hoiit  to  the  magnitude  of  beneficial  eomiuerce  with 
thr  furci^Dcrj  much  more  is  there  n  moral  limit  to  tbe  beucficinl  magai- 
tadc  of  landed  otatcs.  Happily  aotno  deapots  al-c  philanthropic ;  yet 
yte  are  uot  in  love  with  do«poii*m.  Some  great  landowners  arc  philan- 
ttiropie :  hi^fher  honour  be  tti  them !  but  wc  must  calcidatc  that  very 
many  will  covet  powrr  over  all  who  reside  on  the  estate,  and  wUl  use  the 
Ijower  not  always  kindly  ;  or  will  employ  it  as  a  political  engine  to  wia 
state-offices  and  salaries  for  their  I'lunilics ;  othcn,  more  directly  and  un- 
bliiihiDgly  mercenary,  will  think  ehicHy  how  to  raise  rent,  and  will  forbid 
both  crops  and  inliabitants,  if  wealthy  toven  of  occasional  sport  outbid 
oidioary  fanncn.  If  from  mere  pride  and  love  of  the  romantic  a  knd- 
Icnd,  make  his  estate  a  wilderness,  the  nation  still  suQcrii  the  damage. 
Ita  popoJation  is  cooped  into  towns  or  driven  into  exile,  its  markets  are 
starred,  its  military  force  is  lowered.  Wbtlc  thcCobden  School  pertiaa- 
cxHuly  conuivcfl  at  these  great  evils,  and  jngglcs  with  the  pbrasc  "  Frco 
Trade"  as  if  land  were  an  article  which  oit^ht  to  Ik  ou  the  samo  footing  ait 
moveables,  tbcy  are  playing  into  the  banda  of  their  nominal  adversaries. 
The  first  measure  which  wc  need  lb  not  one  which  shall  facilitate  the 
parchasc  of  new  and  new  estates  by  the  ovcr-weolthy,  who,  if  they  are 
not  gamblers  or  othorwt«e  vJcioitn,  often  know  not  what  to  do  with  tbctr 
vMl  incomes;  but  much  rather  a  measure  which  shall  aet  a  maximum 
area  for  estates.  The  niihlcst  thing  to  do  in,  uut  in  the  fii-^t  iustauce 
to  pass  any  new  Aci,  but  only  n  rcsfdatiou  or  Vole  of  the  Commons, 
declaring  that  it  is  agaimtt  the  public  interest  for  any  individual  to 
posscsa  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  rustic  land,  or  more  than  five 
acres  of  town  laud  ;  and  that  whoever  bcijiieatU*  to  one  person  more 
than  the  above-named,  ouglit  to  be  subjected  to  a  tioavy  nud  special 
land  tax.  In  the  same  direction  wc  need  other  special  votci  of  tlio 
House,  to  the  effect — that  by  legislation,  by  purchase,  and  by  taxation 
tho  recovery  of  the  national  aoit  fur  tlie  nation  from  year  to  year  ought 
to  be  systematically  pursued,  wherever  now  held  in  large  masses  by 
bodies  of  men  or  by  individuals  ;  and  that  in  order  to  give  to  cultivators 
the  full  results  of  their  own  industry,  it  is  expedient  that  the  State,  out  of 
its  oiru  present  or  future  domaiu<i,  carve  out  numerous  small  farms  to 
be  licid  under  it  on  by  copyright  tenure,  not  subject  to   rise  of  rent. 
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Space  dots  not  permit  further  detail,  or  rcpljr  to  olijeetioM ;  but  the 
iden  intended  U  to  work  in  the  direction  of  virlual  freeholds,  OTer 
incrcaaing  in  uumlicr,  wliich  caouot  be  bought  out  of  the  handa  of  the 
cultivators  bj  tempting  prices  from  the  rich,  because  thcj  ^re  legatljr 
State  property,  and  dcstiucd  to  remain  us  uefts  of  tmall  eoltnre.  BjT 
bujing  up  from  titno  to  time  the  lantU  possesMd  by  large  charide*,  \pf 
legacj  ta.ie»  directed  to  discourage  bequests  of  land  in  great  mass,  and 
by  direct  ptirehuscH  of  land  or  rather  by  taking  the  legacy  tajc  in  land 
itself,  the  State  vouhl  beneficently  in  the  course  of  nuiiiy  gcDcrations 
undo  the  injustices  uud  frauds  of  tlie  post. 

Land  is  BO  far  from  being  a  desirable  object  of  unlimited  commerce 
(called  by  tho  Cobdcn  School  Free  'I'mde),  that,  especially  under  tlic 
modcrii  interpretation  which  makes  the  lord  (or  chief  man)  oicjiw  of  the 
land,  the  most  jealous  limitationa  ought  to  bo  imiwscd  on  it  by  the 
State.  So  long,  indeed,  as  a  ninn  holds  no  more  of  it  than  one  family 
can  cultivate,  jealousy  is  needless ;  for  the  holder  (cKpceially  if  he  pay  a 
quit-rent  for  it)  is  sure  to  cultivate  it,  and  raanot  oHeud  by  excluding 
population.  Town  land  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  become  town 
property ;  and,  raeanwliile,  aa  early  as  potuible,  all  town  building  to  be 
subjected  to  a  public  veto  for  aauitary  reasoua.  To  make  away  into 
mercenary  hands,  as  an  article  of  tradE,  the  whole  solid  area  on  whicji 
a  nation  live<i,  is  oatonishing  m  an  idea  of  atntcsmanahip.  There  is 
another  matter  connected  with  land  as  to  which  the  State  may  justly 
feel  great  jealouay — namely,  a/t  to  the  cousumptioa  and  exportation  of 
material  irhtch  cannot  be  reproduced.  It  ia  said  that  Sicily,  under  the 
Romans  first,  was  largely  deteriorated  by  the  perpetual  exportation  of 
corn,  exhausting  even  very  fertile  soil,  Ireland  in  the  paat  may  hare 
AuflVrcd  by  the  couflont  sending  out  of  cattle  and  pig*,  with  no  Imi^- 
^urrent  of  commerce  to  restore  all  that  their  bonea  and  llcah  took  out 
^'Of  the  earth,  Virginia  and  other  States  of  the  Amcriean  l.'nion  largely 
ruined  their  Eoil  by  tmccasiog  exportation  of  tobacco  and  other  producU. 
jtiit  to  come  eloHer  home,  no  crops  of  coal  can  he  grown  in  England 
and  Wnlra.  Wc  reap  where  we  have  not  sown,  where  wc  cannot  sow. 
We  export  in  enormous  miiss  what  we  cnnnut  reproduce.  Wc  allow 
individuals  to  become,  out  and  out,  proprietors  of  the  national  coal,  and 
then  Hanction  their  unlimited  exportation  of  it,  with  the  high  probability 
that  ihia  muy  cripple  industry  in  the  near  future  of  England.  This 
Burcly  is  a  commerce,  the  benc6t  of  which  is  very  doubtful  even  in  a 
cuimopolitan  new.  It  may  seem  better  to  stimulate  other  nations  to 
search  for  coal  on  thctr  own  aoil  than  to  use  up  what  «c  cannot  replace. 
And  ns  for  some  other  articles  of  immense  contmercc,  aa tobacco,  Etnuty  aeeffl 
doubtful  which  nation  loses  more  by  it — the  importers  or  the  tutportcra. 
Surely  in  alt  these  vtucs  the  ijualily  of  the  things  bought  and  sold  most 
be  coDsidered  cart-fully,  before  wo  regard  the  magnitude  of  any  trade  a 
matiooal  benefit  or  a  source  of  natiounl  wealth. 
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,t  the  Bignificancc  of  Calypso's  nktnc  is  h»If  forgotten  when  her  pnrt 
lis  lusigoed  to  Circe.  Tlic  jouracy  lo  Hades  from  Circe's  islaad,  JEx-a, 
iiallicB  csactlywitli  tlic  journey  to  Schcria  from  the  island  of  Calypso;  ouly, 
for  tlic  island  of  tlio  blent  w*nb»titiited  tlic  uuilcr^ronnd  home  of  souls  ; 
Md  when  Odyueun  atldresus  there  his  cotupanioD,  HIpeiior,  vbom  he  had 
but  a  little  while  ago  left  dead  oa  Circe's  island,  and  a»ks  liim  hovr 
be  cgidd  have  cumc  undiT  the  dark  west  morv  quickly  on  fuot  than 
Odyweas  did  sailiog  in  a  black  ship,  ve  sec  that  the  meaning  of  the 
ocean  joumey  is  forgotten,  and  that  a  sort  of  eouftisioa  has  arisen  hc- 
twccD  the  llndcs  under  men's  feet,  to  which  the  souls  of  the  dead 
dcMCiul,  and  tlie  Hades  at  the  end  of  the  journey  lying  fur  away. 
This  part,  then,  is  not  siguificaiit  of  the  Greek  hclicf  concerning 
^sii  earthly  ParadUc.  The  Icnrncd  Wolcker,  who  first  showed  bow  these 
P)igc«ocan  ships  were  the  carricrt  of  soulii,*  wishes  also  to  connect  the 
myth  with  some  iioii>HelIenic  source.  He  supposes  it  to  have  heen 
gathered  from  the  Teutons.  IJut  surely  we  arc  not  obliged  to  go  so 
far,  udIcm  wc  arc  prepared  to  consider  Charon  non-Ucllenic  also;  and 
no  one  can  really  pretend  that.  For  the  Thxarean  myth  is  in  many 
ways  truer  thun  the  myth  of  Charon  and  Styx.  Styx  is  but  the  carlh- 
rircr  (or  sea),  Ocoanusj  traasferi-cd  to  beneath  the  earth;  and  the  story  of 
the  fcrrrmnn  is  a  compmmiac  between  the  two  erocds— that  of  the 
imrfcr-world  and  that  of  the  western  puradise  beyoud  sea ;  while  the 
myth  of  the  Phscaceaoa  is  a  simple  expression  of  the  last.  The  connec- 
tioa  which  we  Had  between  Greek  and  Ucrmati  iu  these  beliefs  ii 
deriTBhle  only  from  their  common  ancestry — not  from  a  contact  in  later 
Saya.  Certainly  these  legends  hare  their  close  counterparts  in  Nurse 
mythology;  the  two  series  only  require  to  be  stripped  of  local  colourinp, 
and  come  unessential  dctaiU.to  display  Tcry  clearly  their  common  brother- 
hood. How  carious,  for  instance,  is  it  to  see  that  Calypso  corresponds 
literally  la  name  with  tlie  Northern  goddess  of  the  dead,  Hcl!  Another 
myth,  the  story  of  the  burning  of  Bnldur,  repeats  the  same  images  of 
death  which  we  trace  in  the  legend  of  Odysseus. 

Baldur  is  quite  c\-idcotly  the  sun-god.  Less  of  a  hero,  more  of  a  god, 
than  OdyssouH,  he  is  uevcrtlielcs<{  mortal — as,  indeed,  all  the  Norse  gods 
arc — and  falU  picrce<l  by  the  hand  of  his  own  brother,  lliidnr.  Then 
hia  corpse  is  placed  upon  his  ehip,IIringhoru,  and  sent  out  upon  this,  as  on 
a  pyre,  drifting  into  the  ocean.  Wo  can  Imagine  bow  to  the  Nontcinnn 
upon  their  stormy  aeaa,  the  image  of  the  sun  dying  red  upon  the  western 
natcrs  recalled  the  story  of  Ihildnr's  burning  ship.  The  Viking  iiriitatcd 
hilt  god  in  thii,  and  when  his  tioie  came  ordered  his  funeral  fire 
to  be  lighted  in  like  manner  upon  a  ship  and  birasclf  to  he  set  sailing, 
•a  Baldnr  was.  After  this  wc  are  brought  in  the  myth  to  the  under- 
ground kingdom  of  Hcl,  and  there  the  goddcas  cutcrtaius  Bnldur,  as 
Calypao  entertained  Odysseus,  making  ready  her  best  to  do  him  honour, 
and  seating  him  ia  the  highest  place  in  her  hall.  Tben  the  gods  take 
■  "  Rbsiiuselitl  MD««itni  ftir  Pfcaologis,"  vol  I  N.8.  p.  319.  PU  Homrrltiht  PkiUkt: 
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oouQsel  Iiow  Baldur  is  to  be  brought  back  again,  and  ono  at  tbem, 
Uermudr,'*  the  mosscuger,  lik«  Hermes,  is  seat  to  beg  He)  to  let  Balder 
out  of  Ilclbeiin.  F»tc  nud  death  are  more  powerful  io  nortlicm  lands 
than  tlicjr  arc  in  Greece.  The  gods  cannot  command  that  thi»  Calypao 
ahuuld  let  her  prisoner  go  ;  and  alas !  they  do  not  even  obtain  an  auswcr 
to  their  pravcr  save  on  couditious  which  thef  arc  unnblc  to  fullit.  ilel 
will  set  Ualdur  free,  if  all  things,  both  living  nud  dead,  wccjt  for  him  ; 
but  if  one  thing  refuses  to  vtiep,  then  he  mast  remain  !□  the  nnder- 
worM.  Thereupon  Ibegotht  sent  mcsBengers  over  the  whole  eartb,  com- 
manding all  things,  liring  and  lifeless,  to  weep  Baldnr  out  of  Hclhcini ; 
oil  tbiiiga  frcdy  complied  with  the  request,  both  men  and  sloues,  and  treeA 
and  metals  J  until  as  the  messengers  were  returning,  deeming  that  their 
mission  was  accomplished,  they  met  an  old  witch  eittiug  in  a  CjiTe,  and 
she  refused  to  weep,  saying,  "  Let  He!  keep  her  own."t  This  old  witch 
is  Calypso  or  Ciroc  in  another  guise.  Her  name  is  Tbokk,  that  is, 
darkness  (dokkr). 

The  Teutonic  people  had  many  myths  and  stories  about  the  carrying  the 
dead  acrww  the  gca.  \Vc  hftTC  signalised  the  Iwtief  in  such  a  passage  as  the 
originof  thosccouutless  medisval  Icgeudsof  the  earthly  Pursdisc:  doubtless 
it  is  the  parent  of  the  modern  superstition  that  ghosts  will  not  cross  the 
running  water.  Side  by  side  with  the  story  of  the  Phicticeiuis  we  moy  place 
the  superstition  which  Proeopius  records  tonchiiig  our  own  island.  The 
Byzantine  histonoa  of  Justinian  seems  to  have  had  but  vogue  ideas  of 
the  position  of  Britain,  which^  by  the  tide  of  Teutonic  inrssiou  across  the 
Rhine,  had  long  been  cut  off  from  iutercoune  with  the  Empire.  These 
Kastcriui  were  careless  and  ignorant  of  the  reiiotc  West  So  Procopttia 
speaks  of  Britannia  as  lying  opposite  to  Spain  ;  and  then  bo  mentions 
another  island,  Brittia — evidently  in  reality  our  islaud — which  face*  tlio 
uorthem  coast  of  Gaul,  and  of  this  he  tells  the  following  strange  story: — 
There  is,  Itc  declares,  an  island  called  Jkittia,  which  liea  in  the  Korthcm 
Seas.  It  is  sc[>ar3Ltcd  into  two  divisions  by  a  wall ;!  aiKl  on  one  side  of 
this  wall  the  air  is  healthy  and  the  land  fertile  and  pleasant,  and  all 
things  most  apt  for  human  habitiition.  But  on  the  other  side  the  air  is 
so  noxious  that  no  one  can  breathe  in  it  for  an  hour :  it  is  given  nji  to 
Ecriwuts  sud  poisonous  animals  and  plants.  Yet  not  entirely ;  for 
this  is  tlie  home  of  the  dead.  Then  he  goes  on  to  relate  how  the 
fiuheniieD  who  inhabit  the  coast  opposite  this  part  of  Ilrittia  have  (o 
perform  the  strange  daty  of  carrying  the  souls  across  the  strait.  £adi 
docs  his  oflicc  in  rotation ;  when  the  man's  uight  has  come  he  is  awokC 
by  a  knocking  at  bis  door,  but  when  bo  opcus  it,  sees  no  one.  He  goes* 
down  to  the  sboro,  and  6uds  there  strange  vesseli*,  which,  though  empty 
to  mortal  eyes,  lie  deep  in  the  water  as  though  weighed  down  hy  xome 

'  tlBnoudrniMmutb,  krieiptiiutL)  vm  enginsU;  ono  (rfttwusaiieiuf  Odia.  anil 
(uio  onginsll;  tbowiiid.    Wemnly  MoUitt  cooiiKiiDa  between  Uie nuking  wind.  sutlUil 
biltlc'i  ra|«.      Herne*  is  Ukmnsa  tli«  wind,  »»&  aMint  "tli«  TStlwr"  \li<mdtt,  nd    ' 
ittniMTai  of  tlu  T«Us|i 

I  KdiU  Sneers,  Itomu%  4», 
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frcigbt  Steppitift  in,  each  Anbcrinaii  takes  hix  rudder,  and  then  by  bu 
iinrdt  wind  the  vessels  .trc  wafted  in  one  nigbt  across  the  chaiinelj  a 
tlifltance  vliich,  with  oar  and  nail,  they  could  iiSHally  scarce  arcomplisli 
ia  ei$bt.  Arrived  nt  the  opponlc  aide — our  coast — the  fishermen  heard 
naiucs  called  over  ami  voices  anawcniig  in  rota,  and  they  Mi  the  boat* 
bDroming  Ught.  Then,  irlien  all  the  ghmu  vcrc  landed,  Iher  were 
carried  hack  to  Gaul.  Wc  may  picture  them  r>;tiirning  to  the  liahitablc 
world  iu  the  6rat  glow  of  morning,  or  wtlh  the  one  hrijjhl  montiitgntar 
which  shone  on  Odysseus  landing  at  Ithaca. 

So  much  for  the  myth  of  tlic  »co,  or  rircr,  of  death.  A  most  ifopor- 
tant  cliangc  wa-t  wrought  in  belief  when  the  custom  of  hurniug  the  dead 
was  introduced.  It  would  seem  that  our  Aryan  anceatora  were  the 
beginners  of  this  rite.  VVhencc  it  arose  wecannot  flay;  but  if  the  God 
uf  Fire  ifas  a  prominent  divinity,  tbe  thought  of  couuiittiug  the  dead 
into  hia  charge  accms  a  siiDpIo  and  natural  one.  Among  the  Aryan 
fHXipte  the  only  deep  tracer  of  lire-worthip  are  to  ha  seen  in  the  VcdiL- 
and  Iranian  religions,*  while  the  fire-biirial  tsurrivcd  in  all :  hut  the  former 
may  well  have  held  n  proniiiicnt  place  in  their  older  erccd.  Or — -aud  thi^ 
ia  far  from  unlikely — the  custom  of  Src-hurial  mtiy  have  arisen  ont  of 
the  sail  myth,  jiut  a-s  the  belief  in  the  »oiil'."i  journey  after  death  was 
sugiccatcd  by  watcliinj;  the  suu's  journey  to  tlic  west.  The  two  great 
fire-funcrals  nientioued  in  Greek  and  Teutonic  mythology  are  llic 
fnnorali  of  snn-gods.  Iloraelcs  huruiiig  ou  Mount  (Ein,  on  the  wcsteru 
coast  of  the  /Egcao,  may  haw  been  first  thought  of  by  Greeks  who  saw 
the  -mn  Kctttn^  in  flrt*  over  that  »v^;  nrid  Rahlttr's  bale  on  tlie  ahij) 
Hrittghorn  \»  evidently  the  Norse  edition  of  the  same  Btory,  hia  blazinft 
•tliip  the  blaze  in  the  sky.  as  thcsnn sinks  into  the  water.  Iluntiugthe 
(lend  never  9een».t  to  liavo  been  a  universal  practice ;  rather  a  special 
honour  paid  to  kings  and  heroes.  But  then  we  must  remember  that 
immortality  itself  vas  not,  in  ancient  belief,  granted  to  all  men  indis- 
criminately, only  to  the  greatest. 

We  sec  at  ouco  that  with  the  use  of  fire-bnrial  many  of  the  old  behefn 
had  to  be  gtrcn  up;  nil  those,  for  insraocc,  which  depended  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  the  bodily  rcmaiuK.  Of  old  titnc  men  hod  buried  treasures 
with  the  corpse  in  tlic  expectation  that  tliey  woidd  be  of  some  kiud  of  use 
to  it ;  the  body  )t«df  was  at  lint  ioiagiaed  to  descend  to  the  under-world 
or  to  travcltltc  western  journey  to  the  home  of  the  Bun,  But  now  the  body 
i«  TiEibly  consumcil  u|>ou  the  funeral  pil<!,  where,  too,  are  plaecd,  hy  a 
curiotts  vnn'ival  of  old  custom,  titc  precious  things  which  would  forracrlv 
have  bccu  buried  with  it  in  the  ground.  The  body  and  thcM^ 
tilings  have  been  eonBnmed,  are  gone;  where  have  they  gone?  Have 
lh<*y  peri*hed  utterly,  aud  is  there  nothing  more  left  than  the  earlieat 
belief  of  an  '.\.i'Jij(. — a  nowhere;  is  nothing  true  of  all  those  mytl» 
uf  the  soul   pasaiug  mvay   to    a  twmc  of  Ultss?     Instead   of  giving 

■  TliD  tranuii  religini),  K>itb«  oam«  iIovd  la  us,  li  il>o  hiituricttl  cM  foun^)  Imj  Zu». 
tbu*Lra,  vltii  aivvpt  >wu  moat  i<f  tbc  tn«c«  tif  the  olil  t,ty%a  ttixh,  Tbcra  >■  Hiilwidty, 
ibcrcforc^  iu  obutulag  ti>«  «ri^nc«ofa  b«li«firUkh  wavaliwxillfj^  tlMokl  PenfauM. 
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ii|i  lliia  failli,  the  Arynn  i»co|ilc  Iinvc  only  •piritunlued  it,  robbed  it 
or  tlio  too  literal  imd  cartlily  clotliing  wUicli  in  earlier  times  it  wore 
TIic  tliouglit  wliifli  had  once  identified  the  life  with  the  breath  eonie« 
Dgnin  into  force,  or,  if  some  iDittcrial  reprc^iitatiou  ia  atill  wished  for, 
ue  liitro  the  «aiokc  of  the  funeral  pjnrc,  whteh  risM  hcAvcQwonls  like 
au  UHceiidiug  soul.  lu  this  spirit  ve  find  in  loirg  after  )'cars,  is 
the  deseriptioii  of  the  funeral  fire  of  Beowulf  tlic  Goth,  it  i*  fiaid 
tliiit  the  Hi)nl  of  the  hero  ttand  lo  wvlcum,  "  cnrled  to  tlio  cloodi," 
imagiiig  Ihc  einoko  which  was  curling  up  from  his  pyre.  Tlirre  i« 
even  n  rurioiis  analogy  between  the  irorda  for  aw/ke  aud  »ouJ  iu  the 
Arj-nu  tnngtingC!!,  showing  Low  dosdr  the  two  ideas  were  once  allied 
Krom  a  primitive  root  (/Aw,  which  means  to  shake  or  blow,  we  get  bolh 
tbc  Sanskrit  root  tlhuma,  »mokc,  and  the  Greek  Ok^iu'c,  the  iinmatenil 
part  of  mitii,  his  thought  or  soiil.  Ot-fta^  ih  not  «  mere  abstractioa  like 
our  wonl  miiid,  hitt  Ihnt  nhicli  rotild  lire  when  the  body  wta  fciUrd  or 
wasted  to  death  by  (Uscase.* 

Evidently,  therefore,  erca  the  innulmntc  tiling*,  the  weapons  and 
treasures  which  nrc  burnt  with  the  dtrud,  survive  in  a  laud  of  cssetices 
for  the  luic  of  the  libeiiitod  soul.  To  the  qucstioo,  Where  does  nun'* 
csKUce  go  tu  when  it  rises  fmiu  the  funeral  fire?  the  aiuticr,  if  t\u 
wish  nlunc  urged  tlic  thought,  would  W  "To  the  gods.*'  But  with  th« 
minority  of  burying  peojilc  the;  belief  iu  future  uaioa  with  the  gods  wai 
not  filTongly  iu-si^tcd  npon.  The  islands  of  the  blest  arc  certainly  not 
to  lie  eoufounditl  nith  Olytopiis ;  although  the  PfaxaceAns  claim  to  lire 
Tcry  uear  the  gods.t  Yet  with  the  osc  of  burning,  and  among  the 
Arynu  people,  the  liope  gaiua  a  mensure  of  strVDgtb.  Tlic  gods  of  the 
Aryan  wen-,  Wforv  cvcrytbing,  gods  of  iho  air.  As  the  soal  aud  the 
saiokc  mOMutotl  upwards,  "  ctirlcd  to  tbc  clouds/'  the  belief  of  its  having 
goQC  to  join  tlic  gods — chief  god,  I>yilus,  the  air — was  iaipre«icil  mon 
rividly  upon  bis  mind.  And  as  tbo  notion  of  tbc  wotem  joanioy 
to  tbc  home  of  the  sun  wu  not  Bbaudoncd,  a  natural  camim>mt8«  wooU 
be  to  seud  the  soul  upwards  to  the  path  of  ibe  koo,  and  make  its  roragc 
a  Ttijage  iu  beaten,  led  by  tbc  snn  or  by  the  wind.  Bui  bis  jtath  sliH 
lay  westward;  tbc  borne  of  the  dead  anceators  lay  berond  the  wcstri 
boaodary ;  there  was  attU  au  Oee&nns  to  be  crossed,  and  a  dark  Ci 
iDniaa  laad  lo  be  putod  tbrottgh. 

Tbc  bcarmly  patb  taken  by  ibe  soul  berootes,  in  tbc  eyv  of  mortals, 
mridgt  spauuiog  the  celestial  arch,  and  nurying  tbcm  over  tbc  rivrr  of 
dralb;  aod  mca  would  suob  begin  aslitag  tbennclrcs  where  lay  thu 
brxtruly  road.  Ktgbt  b  occtssanly  ssisociatcd  with  thosgt)^-  -''  '-tvtb— 
"  tValb.  aod  bis  bnrfbrr  Sleep  "— aud  of  tbe  other  woHd.  ^vca* 

wear  a  anorr  awfol  axpcvt  than  by  day.     The  son  baa  fiinBtni  os,  aad 

•#»•  Wh  ifr  ail  avMw  f«4\*4>v.  *-     ■''  — • 

r*albk  «Tv>^  WA»  <WX«t_  .  K^aac. 

t  «■««  hwiir«UBg«f  l«bi^«UdkifB^'^.=-.i<b««thi^naClwWIaUs 
WsfciwaMaaaltlefc»«ltiahticti>iltWjwr»«yrftfa— a. 
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Ii  liimself  buried  benefltii  ttic  earth;  aod  a  miltion  dwellers  in  tlio 
up{icr  regiutu,  who  were  Ik'Tucc  utiacvu,  uovf  upjicar  to  sight — the  stars, 
who  in  so  manf  mythologies  arc  oMocmtcil  uitL  sonU.  A.oaong  the 
vc  «cc  a  bright,  yet  misty,  bo\T  b«ut  urcrhcnd :  ouu  this  be  other 
thv  dcatiiiril  bridge  of  souls?  The  ancient  Indians  called  this 
road  gods'-path,  bccatiac  bciido^  thiit  it  wax  the  vny  for  souls  to  God, 
it  was  also  the  way  from  gods  to  mcu.  Thi;y  also  called  it  tlie  cow-path 
— gSpalhe,  meaning  possibly  cloud-path — from  wliich  it  is  likely  we 
derive  our  nsmn  for  tt,  "the  Milky-wny."  The  LoTr-Gi;ruiaD  name  for  the 
Milkj*-way  is  tiau-ptit — i.e.,  kuh-pfad,  oow-piith.  Bnt  iii  their  hymns 
tbe  Indians  oftcnest  sp^ab  of  it  tui  the  path  of  Vaiua,  tbe  way  to  the 
lioMC  of  Yania,  the  god  yf  the  dead  :— 

"  A  narrow  pjith,  aii  ancient  one,  stretches  tlicrCj  a  path  tintroddeii  by 
men,  a  path  I  know  of: 

''  Oil  it  the  vise  who  have  known  llnthina  ascend  to  the  world  Svarga, 
nhru  they  have  rcrcivod  tliclnli'^iiiiiwail,"  si»g»  a  Sunskrit  poet." 

AnollitT  (K.  V.  I.  38.  5)  prays  the  Maruts,  the  goils  of  tlic  wiud,  not 
to  let  bim  wander  on  the  pnth  of  Vnma,  or,  when  he  docs  so — that  is, 
when  his  time  shall  come — to  kit-p  Litn  that  he  full  not  into  the  hands 
of  Xirrtis,  tbe  Oiicen  of  Xamka  (TartaroB).  In  another  place  wo  find 
as  gtmrdian»  of  the  bridge  two  dogSj  the  dogs  of  Vaiua,  aud  the  dead 
man  is  coonuitted  to  their  care  : — 

"  Give  hiui^  O  king  Yniua,  to  the  two  dogs,  the  watelicrK,  the  four- 
eyed  guanliaUH  of  the  path,  guardians  of  nieii :  grant  him  uifety  and 
fTccdom  from  pain." 

Thus  stands  out  in  its  complete  development  the  myth  of  the  Bridge 
of  Souls:  a  narrow  path  spanning  the  arch  of  hearcu,  passing  over  the 
dwelling  ofXirrlis,  the  Queen  of  Tartanu  (perhaps  not  clearly  distiii- 
giiiiluihlc  Crom  tlie  river  of  death),  and  reaching  at  last  the  country  of 
the  wise  Pitris,  the  "  fatlicra"  of  the  tribe,  who  have  gone  to  heaven 
before,  and  wlio  since  their  death  have  not  ceased  to  keep  watch  over 
the  descendants  of  their  race.  This  road  is  guarded  by  two  dog«,  the 
dogs  of  Yama,  both  wardens  of  the  t»'tdg«  aiul  likewise  psychopomps, 
or  leaders  of  the  wul  up  the  strait  road. 

Tliu  wa.s  csacDtiatly  an  Indian  myth — or  perhaps  an  Indian  and 
Iranian — and  took  the  place  of  the  myth  of  the  sea  journey,  as  it  was 
coiiecived  iiv  Greeks  and  Germaus.     TliC  ludians  and  Irauinus  had 

* 

iicTcr  a  sea  of  death,  so  they  could  not  have  such  ferrymen  as  the 
Fha^aceaos,  or  l<:^cnds  such  as  the  royiigeJt  of  Odysieni  and  the  burning 
[>f  Baldur.  In  the  place  of  them,  and  with  their  mortal  river,  they 
adopted  this  Itiidge  of  Soulm.  The  guardians  «re  manifold  in  their 
aniurc;  for  their  names  show  tliem  related  both  to  Cerhcrua,  who 
tiards  Hades,  and  to  Hemica,  who  leads  the  souls  of  the  dead  below ; 
d,  BO  far  as  we  can  gather  from  tbe  Vcdas.  these  dogs  of  Vamn 
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discbargcil  botli  olSccs,  sometimes  keeping  the  bridge  and  sometime* 
oonductiug  souls  along  it.  "  Give  him,"  »nys  tlic  prayer,  "  O  Yania,  to 
the  tvo  dog*."  No  doulit  their  lorron  irero  for  tho  vickc<l  only,  and 
they  arc  thiu  apt  images  of  death  :•— 


'  DvatU  lyiiDo  t»  Mi  tKM  ftve ; 

Oil.  lurvt  Litn  dir^tily 
An  ill)'  Iriiii  fri«inl.'' 


>f  tlcfttli 


Btill,  as  wc  sec  from  thoir  nppcarance,  tlie  dreadful  aspect  oi 
prcdoroiuatcfl.     In  like  forms,  aa  dogs  or  woItci,  they  return  tine  ont 
of  mind  in  Norse  mythology  and  in  >Ii(ldIe.Age  legcnil. 

It  liAA  been  said  that  this  mrlh  of  the  Bridge  of  Souls  iras  essentially 
Indian  and  Iranian  (old  Persian}.  It  Is  often  must  difficult  lo  a^>u;r- 
lain  vhat  were  thi;  ancient  Persian  beliefs :  but  iu  tki^  case  the  myth 
has  been  bunded  down  to  ns  from  tho  Pcraiaus  tUroiigh  the  Arabs,  a 
people  |»08»cniiig  of  right  no  part  or  lot  in  its  conatructioQ.  It  u  gene- 
rally ark noir lodged  that  Mohammed  took  from  the  Peniana  that  famons 
bridge  »o  vividly  dcseribcd  in  the  Koriia.t  Et-Sirftt  is  tlic  bridge'i 
name.  It  is  finer  tbau  a  hair  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  «vonI, 
and  is,  1>0.«id«,  guarded  with  tboms  and  briars  along  all  its  lenj^. 
NcvcrilieU-iu,  when,  at  the  last  day,  the  fiood  Muslim  comes  to  croM  it, 
a  light  flill  sbiiic  upon  bim  (torn  heaven,  aad  be  will  be  soaicbcd  acroet 
like  lightning  or  liko  the  iriud  ;  but  when  the  n-iekcd  man  or  tlir  uubc- 
lieverappmnelics,  the  hVlit  will  be  hidden,  and,  from  thi^ extreme  narruv. 
ocss  of  tlic  bridge  and  likewise  beooming  entangled  in  the  thorns,  be  will 
fall  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  fire  that  is  beneath.  This  is  the  fra^- 
mcbt  of  our  old  .\ryau  mythology  which  the  Mohammedan  has  taken  lo 
hioiscir  to  form  an  image  of  hell  and  of  punishment  after  death..  It  b 
■ignifieant  that  from  tlic  Pcr»iaus  should  have  been  inherited  titc  most 
gloomy  invth  cjncrniing  the  Itridgc  of  Souls.  Foi'  from  tlic  same  aource 
we  (Cbristiaos)  gain  our  fearfuUest  notions  of  the  Devil. 

The  bridge  cannot  be  always  the  Milky-way.  In  at  leut  one  t?auskiit 
bjrniD  we  Icam — 

"  Upon  it,  they  say,  there  are  colours,  white,  and  blue,  uwl  browo, 
«Bd  gold,  and  red. 

'   "  And  this  |«th  Drahuia  knows,  and  he  who  has  known  Urahma  shall 
lake  it :  he  who  is  pnrr  and  glorioos." 

Here  the  singer  i>  eridently  describing  the  rainbow.  Now  in 
Xone  ixjamology  the  niubov  had  the  same  name  as  the  ludiaa  foli 
dlmqmw,  pods'.patb.  the  Cddaa  call  it  Aa-bni,  the  bridge  of  the  .^Mt. 
or  Rods.  Its  other  name,  Bifhist,  the  trembling  mile,  ii  may  ereu  have 
iahcnttd  fnin  the  Milky-anr,  for  that,  when  we  look  at  it,  aeeau  lo  bo 
always  trcMbling.  Aabru  or  Bifrust,  thco^  •>  tbe  bridge  whrrelqr  the 
cods  dcaoeDd  to  earth.  Ooe  end  of  it  fcaebes  to  the  famona  Urdsr 
knbt,  where  at  Ibc  vciid  aisters  ihrec — the  Nonur,  or  btcs.  "  Xear 
the  toactain  whieb  »  oodcr  the  ash  stands  a  Tcry   fsir  boose,  cmt  of 
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wbich  csmc  tlircc  ciuidcus,  named  Urd,  Vcnlandi,  and  Skntd  (Fast, 
I'resentj  t'uture).  Tljesc  maidens  a.»!>i^»  llie  lifetime  of  men,  wid  nrc 
called  Norn>-"*  To  their  strcftm  tie  gods  ride  cvltj-  day  along  Bifrost 
to  take  cotiQsel.  For  lu  the  None  creed  the?  gods  know  not  the  hirklen 
[thingn  ijf  tlic  future,  nor  hnvc  jjowcr  to  wurd  ihcm  olL  Fate  ttod  death, 
tlic  Tvtlij^lit  of  the  Goilf,  lies  nlicod  for  them  aUo,  as  tticso  tbiugs  lie- 
aJiead  of  luortals. 

It  is  poeaiblc  that  a  truce  of  the  rainbow  bridge  is  to  be  seen  in 
ilic  Greek  myth  of  the  asphodel  meadows,  which  are  a  part  of  tliR 
iufcrual  pe^ioiw.  But  bo  other  trace  of  the  Bridge  of  Souls — if  this  he 
one — is  to  be  fouiid  throughout  the  range  of  Ilcllcnie  mytholi^y. 

'tlic  Eddas  hare  nothiug  to  &ay  of  the  ^tilky-wny.  But  wc  Have 
dear  evidence  that  it  was  considered  by  the  Oonuaii  people  a  path  fur 
the  dead.  Indeed^  in  the  Hcanty  tcgendii  which  ftiirvirc,  we  can  trace 
the  cli&ractcristic  features  of  the  Indian  myth  of  the  bridge  ^niirdcd  by 
\anuiN  dogs,  and  the  s'juls  led  along  it  hj  the  Miitd-god.  The  niud- 
god  of  the  iiortli  i%  the  father  of  gods,  none  Icrs  than  Odin  liimself;. 
and  thb  Is  why  Odin  is  described  iis  riding  with  his  Valkyrinr  to  the 
battle- fields,  to  ehoose  from  the  dead  the  heroes  who  shall  go  with  him 
to  VnlboU,  the  hall  of  the  chosen.  It  is  because,  as  the  wind-goil,  he 
collects  the  breath  of  the  departed.  Odin  and  Frcyja  (A.ir  and  Earth) 
divide  the  stain,  say«  one  legend — lUat  is,  tbo  bodies  go  to  earth,  the 
breath  goc«  to  heaven.  Now,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Odin-wonhip- 
,bad  been  overthrown,  the  gods  of  Asgaard  descended  to  Ilelhcim  ;  from 
liciag  dciliM  they  were  turned  iuto  Oeuda.  Udiu  atUl  pursued  his- 
offir«  as  leader  of  the  souls;  bat  now  he  waa  huotaman  of  hdl.  One 
of  the  commonest  appcamncM  of  this  liciid,  therefore,  is  as  a  liimtsman 
— called  the  Wild  Ilniitanuu.  He  is  heard  by  iho  peasuuta  of  the  wild 
'DtountaiQ  districts  at  thi^t  day.  He  is  coropauioiicd  by  tif^a  dogt,  and  hi» 
chase  goes  on  along  the  Milky>n-ay  all  the  year  through,  save  dntnng 
tlie  twelve  nights  wtiieh  follow  Christraus.  During  that  time  be  hunt» 
ou  earth,  aud  the  |)caRatit  -will  do  >icll  to  keep  bis  door  well-barred  at 
nigbt.  If  he  does  not,  ouo  of  the  belI-honrd«i  will  ni«b  in  and  lie 
down  in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth,  No  power  will  move  him  during  the 
ensuing  year,  and  for  all  that  time  there  will  be  trouble  iu  the  house. 
When  the  hunt  comes  round  again  he  will  rise  from  his  couch  and 
nisli  forth,  wildly  howling,  to  join  his  master. 

A  gentler  legend  is  that  which  we  find  preserved  in  a  cburmiiig  poem 
nf  the  Swede,  Ti.ri>elius,  called  "The  Winter  Street"— another  uf  the 
uamejtfor  Uie  Milky-wny.  With  thiK,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
rendered  into  Knglish.t  wc  may  end  our  list  of  legends  connected  with 
die  Sea  of  Bcntb  or  the  Dndge  of  Souls.     The  story  ia  of  two  lovers  : — 

*  Sec  VA'Xm  Alga  Qdn,  (IrintDiMnil  J4,  juk\  LM'Iti  i^iinrrn,  I).  15.  That  Birr'>9C  did  itot 
tmnblc  thrungli  wtaknrM  w«  »ay  gatltvr  (r«fa  tbe  fact  tbrt  it  is  the  ""imA  of  bridgoa," 
"tlir  RtruDgoat  of  all  Initl^' (Sinrodt.  P.M.  %a],  ftsi  lUt  it  will  ouly  be  broken  st  tlia 
dAV  of  jndgnoiiL 

T  B}'  E.  K<ar)' !  firminir  B^un,  roL  tii. 
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* '  Her  DAme  -^l""*  waa,  lu>  ZalamytH ; 
And  each  uo  loved,  each  other  loved.    Thnt  rona  the  tender  mytb  : 

*'  That  once  on  earth  the;  lived,  and,  loving  there. 
Were  wieucfaed  ajmrt  by  night,  and  sorrow,  and  deapur ; 
And  when  death  came  at  laat,  with  white  wingi  given, 
Condemned  to  live  apart,  each  teached  a  separate  heaven. 


"  Yet  loving  itiU  npoo  the  aznre  height, 
AcroM  muneamired  wayi  of  Bplendoor,  (Reaming  bright, 
With  worlds  on  worlds  that  spread  and  slowed  and  burned. 
Each  onto  each,  with  love  that  knew  no  limit,  longing  taraed. 

"  Znlamyth  half  conmmed,  nntil  he  ivilled 
Out  of  hia  ttrength  one  night  a  bridfeof  light  to  build 
Acrooa  the  waste — and  lo  !  from  her  far  snu, 
A  bridge  of  light  from  orb  to  orb  Salami  had  began. 

"  A  thonaand  Tears  they  bnilt,  still  on,  with  faith, 
Immeatniable,  qaencblesa,  bo  my  lesend  saith. 
Until  the  winter  street  of  lieht — a  bridge 
Above  beaven'a  highest  vaiUt  swnng  clear,  remotest  riilge  from  ridge. 

"  Fear  seized  the  Cberabim ;  to  God  they  spake — 
'  >See  what  amongst  tby  works.  Almighty,  these  can  make  '' 
God  smiled,  andsmiling,  tit  the  spheres  with  joy — 
'  What  in  my  world  lore  builda,' he  said,  'shall  I,  ahallLove  itself  destroy  T"' 


C.  F.  KE.ifty. 


MR.  MACVEY  NAPIER  AND   THE 
EDINBURGH  REVIEWERS. 


.Yrf/iiVr,   Kig.    I-Milnl  liy  liii  win,  Micvix  Ktpiii. 
Lonilun:  Muiuilliui  i:  Cu. 


MR.  MACVEY  NAPIER,  wlio  succeeded  Francis  Jeffrey  m  the 
editorship  of  the  great  \Vhig  Review,  hadj  of  course,  a  perfect 
right  to  preserve  the  letters  which  are  puhlishcd  in  tliis  ^-olumc,  aud  to 
ttudy  them  ia  private  as  much  as  he  pleased.  Indeed,  for  anything 
that  appears  to  the  contrary  iu  the  "  Introduction"  hy  his  son,  the  pre- 
sent Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  they  may  have  been  bequeathed  by  the  original 
recipient  with  instructions  that  they  should  some  day  he  published.  An 
editioDj  privately  circulated  a  short  time  ngo,  led  to  "representations 
that  a  correspondence  of  so  much  interest  ought  to  be  made  more 
accessible^"  and  the  present  volume  is  the  result ;  but  it  might  be  main- 
tained that  the  writers  of  such  letters  would,  if  they  could  have  been 
consulted,  have  objected  to  their  publication  ;  and  that  to  send  them 
forth  to  the  world  in  all  their  nakedness  was,  at  all  events,  not  a 
delicate  or  magnanimous  thing  to  do.  "  JMucli  might  be  said  on  both 
nides."  Paley,  in  his  chapter  on  the  original  character  of  the 
Christian  Morality,  remarked  tliat  though  a  thousand  cases  might  be 
SDpposed  in  which  the  use  of  the  golden  rule  might  mislead  a  person, 
it  was  impossible  in  fact  to  light  on  such  a  case.  That  was  a  hazardous 
ehservation,  for  the  truth  is  that  when  we  once  get  beyond  elementary 
conditions  of  being  aud  doing,  we  find  hum&u  beings  differ  so  very 
widely,  and  in  such  utterly  incalculable  ways,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  poll 
the  monitor  in  the  breast  on  questions  that  do  iu  fact  arise  daily — five 
hundred  in  a  thousand  will  vote  one  way,  and  five  hundred  in  another. 
"How  would  you  like  it  yourself?"  is  a  question  that  elicits  the  most 
discordant  replies.  I  have  a  very  positive  feeling  that  I  should  have 
left  many  of  these  letters  in  the  portfolio,  or  put  them  into  the  fire  ; 
but  when  I  look  about  me  for  a  standard  which  I  could  take  in  my 
hand  to  Mr.  Napier,  I  am  baffled — he  might  produce  one  of  his  own 
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tbat  would  ulencft  me  on  tbc  spot.  And  when  ono  b&s  tskeu  aji  a  book 
to  commcat  upon  it  with  as  little  rcscnx  03  tuay  1>c,  it  scctns  idle,  if 
not  Tnitb,  to  begin  by  xaying  tliat  tlie  inoslauiuiiing  or  most  fertile  Uiicgs 
iu  it  ought  never  tu  have  seen  tlic  tight. 

This  point  may  recur  before  we  have  done;  and  ia  the  muritiuic  it 
Khould  be  remnrkrd  that  nothing  rciy  momcalouK,  ctthur  to  the  honour  or 
the  disgrace  of  human  nature  in  gcncnil,  or  literary  human  natnre  in 
'  patrticuhir,  can  he  extracted  Irom  this  currespoudence.      A  laic  c&savbt 
U8cd  to  tell  a  true  anecdote  of  a  distinguished  statesman  who  hml  hreil 
many  yean    and    »ecn   lu  many    ehaiigvit  as   lTly»3C«.      A  fiiend  asked 
him  something  like  this :   "  Wellj  now,  yon  lure  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  nith  m^nkiad^  and  you  have  outtircd  the  beats  and  prejudices  of  > 
yoath;   what   do   you   think   of  mvn   in   general?"      And  the    veteran ' 
replied:  "Oh,  I   like  them — very  good  fethivs;    but" — and  here  ve 
Bhall    mollify  his    language   a    little — "but   condemnably     vain,  you 
know."     And  really  that  is  about  the  worst  thing  you  can    find   it  in 
yonr  hrart  to  say  of  literary  men  after  ninuing  through  these  letlets — 
"  very  gcod  fellows,  but  very  rain,  you  know." 

Anythcr  point  which  lies  less  near  tbc  surface^  and  ha«  at  least  the 
look  of  novelty,  would  perhaps  be  this.  It  it  tbc  mo«t  frequent  aod 
raost  voluminous  of  the  writpn  who  uneouH-iously  tell  us  tho  most  aboni 
themselves;  and  whoj  viitb  tho  plcu^ing  exception  of  Jeffrey,  show 
tbc  most  of  their  nnamiablc  sides.  But  there  ta  comfort  for  impulsive 
people  in  the  fart  thut  it  itt  not  always  the  mo^t  self-eon trollctl  and 
inofluiiHivc  of  the  writers  who  win  upon  un.  The  Bmngluun-Macaulii 
feud  runs  sprawling  tltro»{;b  tlieac  p»|fes  till  we  are  tired  of  it;  and 
some  of  poor  Ilrongham's  letters  si-e  downright  venomous.  lint  tlie 
total  absenee  of  iliKguise  and  the  blundering  boyish  inconsistimej 
diaarm  tis.  Taking  the  letters  one  by  one,  the  moral  superiority  is 
with  Macaulay  on  Brougham  as  against  Brougham  on  Macaulay,  but 
taking  the  eorrespondence  in  the  lump,  it  is  sotaething  like  Cbarlcs 
Surface  against  Joseph  Surfa(!c,  in  another  line — only,  of  conrac,  Uieic 
is  no  hTpoeri^ty.  While  you  eotnc  to  feel  for  Brougham  iu  his  spluttering 
rages,  yon  feel  also  that  Mae&ulay,  in  hiu  too-admirablc  sclf-contineocv, 
can  do  very  well  without  yonr  compassion,  whatcrcr  bo  may  have  10 
complain  of.  It  is  easy  to  diwcm  that  Brougham  honestly  believed  in 
his  own  superiority  to  the  young  rival  who  outshone  him,  and  yet  that 
he  was  inwardly  tormented.  Macaolay's  forbearance  was  of  the  kind 
qui  cot^te  ti  peu  av  gena  /tefmux.  Tlie  editor,  Mr.  Napier,  was,  wc  may 
conjecture,  the  greatest  sufferer  of  the  three.  )[uch  waa  owcti  to 
Brougham  ns  a  man  of  CRormous  iDtellednal  force  ;  to  vhicb,  apart  from 
his  past  services,  great  respect  was  duo  ;  but  Macaulay  was  hy  far  the 
best  writer,  and  (to  employ  a  bull  which  is  common  enough]  iocom- 
parably  the  most  atlradivc  contributor.  Tbc  strength  of  his  bold 
upon  the  Review  ai:d  its  editor  is  apparent  on  every  tenth  pagt;  of  tfaaJ 
book,  and  comes  out  forcibly  enough  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Jaroea  StcidieBl 
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to  Mr.  Napirr.  Mr.  Xnpicr  livl  writU'ii  to  Sir  Jninc»,  expressing  some 
dcliciittT  fturprise  tUtit  no  iirttclo  from  his  pea  had  reached  tliv  Review 
Ibr  a  long  tiou*.    Sir  James  excises  hitnself  to  tliU  faabiou : — 

"I  kouw  llut  tniuij  of  >our  coiitribiitoni  must  b«  iniportniiBtv  for  a  pUco; 
lliat  yaii  luiut  t)«  tencing  and  cotapromiriiig  nl  n  ircary  nitu;  ihnt  th«rt  are 
miuy  i»l«rt>«W  of  the  nonin^  dfty  which  }-mt  coiitd  not  overlook;  nnJ  Ui.il  w« 
■luMLld  nl]  barcgrotrlcQ  Ukw  so  maDy  fnatiog  bears  if  dcoicd  the  legiibr  return 
of  th«  UAcaiiiny  diet,  lo  w]ii«li  wo  )mv«  bdoo  to  long  ncciutomod." 

Sir  Jsoaei*  was  an  excce<liug1y  busy  m&n,  aud  he  iras  not  {>rofcssedly 
K  mati  of  letter*  like  Macaulay;  but  wc  may,  if  wc  like,  read  bctveen 
t>ie  lines  in  thcsi!  cscii!ies  and  Rud  a  little  piqnc  tliere,  u  well  s.%  a  just 
acuHi:  of  mi  cdiiur'a  (lilTK-iiltiiii. 

Auucher  point  wl)|i.-)i  lies  broadly  and  promiucntly  u[)ou  tlic  surfucc 
hi  thcHC  U'tfers  t»  a  rery  unplcuaot  one.  It  it  scarcely  credible  how 
much  dull  conceit  and  ahitr  ignornut  arbitrnriacss  there  often  is  in  the 
minds  of  able  and  cultivated  men.  It  does  Dot  seem  even  to  occur  lo  them 
that  their  own  niDgc  may  be  limited,  ft»d  their  judgments  upon  many 
(or  even  a  few)  loim^  not  worth  ink  or  breath.  It  iihnuld  lianlly  be 
t>ircQ»ire  to  an  ordinary  man  to  be  told,  or  at  least  to  lind  it  tacitly 
usumed,  that  he  conld  not  hare  ioTcntcd  fltixions,  painted  like  Gem- 
brandt,  or  Sling  liki?  Pindar.  ^^Tiy,  then,  should  it  be  diffieiilt  for  any  cul- 
livated  spceialist,  of  mure  than  ordinary  faculties,  to  makethc  rcilcetion 
that  he  mnst  be  deficient  in  some  direction  or  other?  Yet  we  find  in 
praetiee  that  it  is  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible,  in  the  majority  of 
cues.  Mr.  Kapier  scrras  to  hare  invited,  or  at  all  events  not  to  have 
repelled,  free  cndcisms  ou  his  Itcview  from  the  contributors  in  general, 
aud  the  outcome  ia  little  sliort  of  appalling.  If  ever  there  was  an  able 
TDSQ  it  was  ^Ir.  Senior,  yet  these  are  the  terms  in  which  he  allows 
faimsrlf  to  speak  of  an  article  (m  Chrislupbcr  North— ur  rather  of 
Christopher  North  himsfilf: — "  Tlic  article  on  Christopher  North  is  my 
abomination.  I  think  him  one  uf  the  very  worit  of  the  clever  bad 
writers  who  infctt  modern  literature;  fnll  of  bombast,  aflcctation,  con- 
eeit,  in  nhort,  of  all  llio  vit'tii,  frhlia,  iti  well  as  dulcia.  I  had  almost 
Alt  soon  try  to  read  Carlylc  or  Coleridge."  Now  Mr.  Senior  was,  of 
course,  entitled  to  dislike  Christopher  North,  and  there  is  plenty  to  be 
said  apHunt  him  in  the  way  of  critieism ;  but  the  chai^  of  "affecta- 
tion" ta  foolish,  and  the  whole  pas^itge  pitched  in  the  most  detestable 
of  all  literary  kcy-notc«.  John  Wilson  was  a  man  of  genius,  whose 
pctKmol  tihingn  and  rampant  animal  npirits  led  him  most  mournfully 
Mtray.  He  wan  wiuitin:;  alio  in  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake ;  hut 
be  was  as  much  anpcrior  to  Mr.  Senior  as  Shakspeare  wns  to  him. 
And  the  addition  aljont  Corlylc  or  Coleridge — or  Coirridgc ! — is  jiist 
tic  gralui(ou«  insolence  of  onc-cycd  dwlDe««.  There  is  enough  and  to 
Sparc  of  blame  ready  iu  any  balanced  niind  for  cither  of  these  great 
wrileiv,  but  they  can  du  nilhout  the  admiration  of  wooden-hcadcd 
pri^H,  however  able.     The  pi^int,  however,  is  tliat  it  never  dawus  upon 
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tlic  miad  of  even  so  clct'cr  sud  cutlirntcd  b  man  ai  Mr.  Seniar,  Uut 
Ilia  head  i»:iy  have  gnjis  in  it. 

Another  iustaucc  to  the  same  purpart  ma;  be  aelcctcd  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Edwin  Atlicrstonc,  the  poot — for  it  would  pcrha|>s  tie  Iinrd 
ftod  grudging  to  deny  him  the  litlc,  since  he  found  ui  audirnoc,  und  I 
hare  a  raguo  recollcctiou  of  having  onec  read  verses  of  liis  about 
Nincrch  or  Babylon  which  had  ii)  them  power  of  the  picturctque- 
uatiditntivv  order.  Now,  this  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  I-3dwin  .\tlie»toa« 
speaks  of  Dr.  Thomaa  Bi-own,  the  mctapbysiciau : — "  For  myself,  I 
know  tiot  a  writer*  with  the  exception  of  Shalispoarc,  Milton,  Iluucr] 
niid  Scott,  from  vhom  1  hare  dcrivtti  such  high  delight  u  from  Dr. 
Brown." 

\^'as  z\f:T  such  a  category  put  oa  paper  before  ?  U  is  aa  if  a  maa 
fllioidd  say  his  favourite  mtieical  iostrumenis  were  the  organ,  the  harp, 
the  tntmpet,  tlic  violin,  and  tlic  Mwiug-niachiuc.  Rrown  was  oue  of 
the  most  readable  of  metapbysiciatis ;  he  made  some  acute  bits,  and 
he  wrote  clcgaat  rcnos  ;  but  hia  position  in  Mr.  Atherstouc's  list  is  as 
inexplicably  ([uaJnt  as  that  of  "  Ihirkc,  commonly  called  llic  Sublime," 
in  the  epitaph  on  the  I&dy  who  "  paititcil  in  water-colours,"  and  "  was 
Srat  cousin  to  Lady  Joiiei*," 

TIic  worst  examples  of  all,  however,  come  Grom  the  letters  of  Fmticts 
Jeffrey  himself.  JeSrcy  has  been  nndcrratcd,  and  hcwaa  a  most  amiable 
man ;  but  some  of  the  verdicts  be  thought  6t  to  pronouucc  uiwa 
articles  io  the  £<iint>itrg/i,  wlicu  edited  by  Mr.  Napier,  axe  saHgrrtmt. 
In  one  cose  he  is  about  suggesting  a  contributor,  to  dcnl  n-ith  a  certaia  < 
topic,  and  is  so  polite  as  to  say  that  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
had  struck  liim  : — "  I  oucc  thought  of  John  Mill,  but  there  arc  rcawus 
against  him  loo,  independent  of  hia  great  unreadable  book  and  its 
elaborate  demonstrations  of  axioms  and  truisms." 

There  might  be  weighty  "  reasons  against"  Mr.  Mill,  but  >iibat  hii 
"Logic"  could  have  to  do  with  the  question  14  uot  clear.  It  oetrr 
seems  to  have  crossed  Jeffrey's  mind  that  he  miffJtt  be  totnliy  disquaURrd 
for  forming  ati  opinion  of  a  book  like  that;  and,  baring  (railed  it 
"unreadable"  (though  to  a  reader  vith  any  ualural  bent  towards  sudt 
mutters  it  is  deeply  interesting),  he  actually  puts  forward  the  fact  that 
Mill  hod  written  it  ns  a  reason  sgninst  bis  being  entnistcd  with  tbo 
treatment  of  a  puliticul  topic  in  a  SVhig  Review.  Editors  arc  human, 
and  the  cditoriul  position  in  a  very  troublesome  one.  An  editor  may 
lose  bis  head,,  ax  an  overworked  wiuc-tastcr  may  la«fl  Itia  palate.  In  a 
word,  allowances  must  be  made  ;  but,  after  a  disclosure  or  two  like  this, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  the  llcvicw  owed  no  more  of  its 
snccesa  to  its  former  editor  thau  it  might  liavc  owed  to  any  intelligent 
clerk.  Hut  wc  eauuot  let  JclTrcy  go  yet.  llic  following  passage 
relates  to  au  article  ou  Victor  Cousiu :—  j 

"CouAJn  1  prononnce  I>*yond  nil  dnulit  tlic  most  unr 
np^iTarol  in  dio  Htrieir,     The  only  chance  i>,  ihnt  grntlt  ■■     ^ 


b*  vtry  proti>uud,  nnd  concliitlc  iltttt  llic  fiiull  i«  in  their  want  of  itnclci-ttantling. 
But  I  am  iiot  ilbpnaei)  lo  iigree  with  Uieat.  It  b  Urn  limes  mort>  ttJitiioil  ihim 
luiytbiiig  mjr  frtenH  Citrlj'le  ever  vroto,  and  not  half  bo  af^ccably  wriit«o,  h  \a 
noliunj;  lo  Oic  purpose  that  ho  doea  not  agree  with  the  worst  purt  of  thn  iny«ti- 
ctani,  for  be  aiTccCa  lo  uiiderstand  it,  and  to  explniii  it,  anJ  Ui  tJiink  il  very 
ingenious  HDil  rcai^rolaliV,  and  il  i«  rnort!  ^bbariili.  He  may  [wuibly  bo  a  vlovcr 
nnn.  Thctv  are  ovea  ludicalious  of  tbat  in  hJa  paper,  but  lie  ia  not  «  vtry 
clerer  iiiaii,  nor  of  muoli  power ;  ami  beyoad  all  iiuestioii  ho  is  uot  a  good  writer 
on  *iich  Hibjf«ts.  If  you  evor  ailiiiit  Hitch  n  dUqitUiiion  ngnln,  order  yottr 
operator  to  iiisuoM  and  illiutnitc  all  hi»  proposiliom  by  ca»M  or  c:cauipli.>S, 
and  to  reason  and  citpIuiQ  with  KferanoB  to  tlioM.  Tiiia  ii  a  sure  test  of  shAor 
noaairiiic,  aoJ  morBOTLT  an  inflniba  raamiree  for  tb<  «x[)licati<)n  of  obaeure  trncit, 
if  there  bv  mxy  such  thing." 

Now,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  was  Sir  Willinna  Hamilton. 
"  He  raxj  ixMsihIy  be  A  clever  miin,  hut  beyond  ull  questiou  hc  is  not  a 
good  writer  on  such  Bubjects."     So  much  for  Jeffrey. 

"  Nee  silrt  cariiiruiii  ijtiivift  temeio  arroget  acteni, 
Not)  priuE  csacta  tenui  ratlonc  saponuiL" 

Poor  Mr.  Cirijle  is  again  iJragged  in,  and  Sir  William  is  pninoiinecd 
"ten  times  more  mytticat"  xhaa  he — ^"  mystical"  in  itulicif.  When  a 
writer,  using  the  word  inyalical  opprobriously,  print*  it  iu  italics,  it  ia 
uiimlly  safe  to  ileeidc  th«t  ho  knows  nothing  of  metaphysics.  ThR 
condtuliug  BCntcncca  arc  instructive  examjilcs  of  editorial  aclf-eonfidvucc : 
"  If  ever  you  admit  *ncli  a  diAijuisitiou  again,  ordei-  pour  operator  to"  do 
■o^iuUsu.  TliUK,  tlic  treatment  .of  Mill  and  Hojnitton  being  equally 
igoorant  and  ioept,  llicre  is  no  cscjipc  for  the  cx-cditor.  Both  verdicts 
ircre  after  the  too-c«>lcbnttC(l  "this-will-ncAtr-do"  roaum-r,  and  that 
is  all 

Tn  the  comniiinieations  from  literary  men  there  are  some  fine 
iudtaucet  of  just  sclf-cunsciou&ncas.  Tom  Campbell  writes,  with  great 
warmth  and  alertness,  to  promise  aa  article  u|X)ii  a  new  work  about  the 
Nerves  ;  but  shortly  atlcrwanls  writes  again,  candidly  coiifrtuting  Ihnt  he 
hul  found,  ujion  looking  agaia  at  the  work,  that  his  aptitude  for  scientific 
detail  was  not  great  cnongh  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 
A  letter  from  William  Hasditt  is  so  striking,  both  for  its  truthfulness 
and  its  clear-headedness,  as  to  drsene  quoting  in  full.  He  had  been 
written  to  by  Mr.  Napier  for  some  contributions  to  the  Enc^ctopiedia 
BriloHttica,  and  he  rcpliea,  from  Lis  welUknown  retreat  at  Winteralow 
Hut,  in  these  t(.'rms . — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  b«  obliged,  from  want  of  heattli  and  a  numbcx  of  oilier  pt)gag«- 
manli,  which  1  am  Uttl«  able  lo  pprfurm,  to  docIItMi  tlio  (IdttoTiiig  oftcr  you  moke 
mo;  I  sin  also  afraid  that  I  should  nut  be  ubie  to  do  tli«  artick  i»  qii^Ktion,  or 
yourmitr.  justice,  for  I  am  not  only  without  books,  but  without  knowledge  of 
what  Ixiok*  »T»  a«c««u-y  lo  bo  coTitiilt«d  on  the  subjeot.  To  get  up  an  articlo 
in  a  Hevicw  on  any  nibjoct  of  ggncral  litcriiturc  ia  quite  as  much  as  I  am  do 
without  exposing  tnyMlf.  The  object  of  un  Knoyofop»dia  in,  I  take  ii,  to 
oondeoae  and  eombitM  all  tlm  fact*  rolaiiog  to  a  iiubj<;i:l,  and  nit  tbo  ilieorii-i  of 
any  ccmsKiaeoos  already  known  or  a^lranced.  Now,  where  tlic  bnaineas  of  such 
a  work  ends,  ia  just  where  I  begin — lliat  ia,  I  might  perhaps  throw  iii  aa  idlo 
syosahttiou  or  tw«  of  uiy  own,  not  contaiurd   in  (orm^  nocoaot*  of  tbu  subject, 
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luid  irliich  wmiM  have  very  Utile  ]iret«uBioDftt«  rniik  u  »ci«ntiliv.     I  know  laaat* 
tkiXa^  xliout  Congr«t'»>,  but  iiothing  nl  all  of  ArieloiiImnvK,  nttd  yvc  t  coriootvu  that 
lU<>  writer  €ti aa  nrticiA  on  tbo  Dniin;i  ooglit  toW  a*  tvell  it(->|iiaitil«il  vritli  tli«  o«ia  i 
(IB  lh«  olbor," 

Tliu  lioncsty  of  thu  is  quite  refreshing.  Tlicrc  is  out:  mure  letter,  of 
a  eimiliir  order,  wh'cit  dcetcrvcH  to  be  iiigDalizcd.  \a  August,  1K43, 
Maraulay,  being  preaed  fur  more  frequent  coutributioiiB,  write*  frum 
tliu  Albany  that  he  can  prami^ic,  nt  thr  very  iitmoat,  no  mure  tlian  twu 
articles  in  n  year : — 

"  1  ought  to  girc  my  wliole  Uieiiro  to  tny  Ilistorjr ;  nnd  I  Tvar  tlint  if  I  rafTft 
myaelf  to  W  <iivcru.'d  fri>iii  ilint  rlcsigii  as  1  linvi-  Aoae,  I  aliull,  liko  poor  Mjickla- 
toeh,  leave  behind  me  tltu  chnract^r  ofa  mitn  who  vonld  have  done  fioinetliiuf;  if 
litt  luid  conc^ntrnled  his  powers  iofitctii]  ol*  fritlciin-*  them  awny.  There  nm 
people  who  CUD  oirry  on  twrniy  works  st  a  time.  Sonlticj  would  wrilo  thv 
Lutorj-  of  Rriuil  lutforc  bronkfii-t,  nn  ode  nlWr  breakfiut,  then  the  history  of  the 
reuicuiilar  Wiir  (ill  <l<nm%  and  au  unicle  lur  iho  Quoi-ftWjF  U<riev  in  th" 
evening.  But  I  nm  of  a  dllTercitt  Lemper.  I  uovct  write  u>  as  to  pleaao  tnyMlf 
until  my  subject  has  for  the  time  driven  awny  erery  other  oiil  of  my  bead. 
I  AVhcu  I  turn  I'roin  oiw  work  to  nnothcr  a  f;rcut  flvn)  of  time  i»  lost  in  ific  vavn 
tmmition.     J  mtist  not  go  un  dawdling  and  rv|iroudiing  myaieir  iiU  my  lifo." 

Hiere  is  aomething  ntclnaclioly  in  Uiiii,  Rtlmtrable  na  it  is,  MAoauliiy 
liad  begun  to  iruLcli  tbc  shuttaw  on  the  diul  too  cloi«ly  to  permit  liim 
to  do  much  tnisccllaiieou&  work  with  an  ca«^  mind.  There  is  an  itnpar< 
taut  lewwn  for  men  of  letters  in  the  scntenee, — "  When  I  turn  from 
ouc  iiork  to  Buuthcr,  a  great  deal  of  time  w  loirt  iu  the  mere  tnumitiuti." 
Here  Iic4  the  ^rcat  difft^reucc  t>ctn'ccu  »crioiui  literary  work  «n(l  tUat 
of  ordinary  biiBiiicss,  where  the  mind  is  eolidtcd  by  one  thing  nftoT: 
another  in  rapid  succession.  In  the  first  rase,  time  and  encrgi.-  hnvo 
to  be  exjKndcd  in  evolving  from  wilhiu  a  frctb  impulBC  fur  every  topic. 
The  most  readable  vriliiigs  of  Southey  arc  those  which  be  prodaciMl 
frnfpncnt  by  fnigmeut,  on  topiet  for  which  little  renewal  of  itnpuUc 
was  nM]uired.  To  vrritc  a  great  poem  iu  scraiis,  all  by  tbc  clock,  was  u 
task  wbieh  only  a  very  conceited  mid  rather  wooden  mau  would  hnre 
attempted ;  and  the  reauit  ne  know,  though  there  arc  line  thing*  in 
Sotitlicy'»  longer  poems.  A  powerful  passage  hy  Cardinal  Newman  on 
tbc  diOJcullics  of  literary  vork  ia  almost  too  well  linown  to  bear 
(luoting,  but  a  living  poet,  Mrs.  AugustB  V^'ebster,  1ms  put  the  Case  bo 
fairly  that  Mocaiitay's  shade— irhich  ia,  of  course,  a  shade  that  reads 
everytbiiig — may  be  gratified  by  scciug  iu  u  handy  way  u  few  of  her 
sentences  : — 

"  Owiip-iUoD.*  of  (tudy,  sci«ntilic  racnrch.  litvraiy  pri<<!neUou — of  bruiri-work  1 
of  nsj  kind  ttiai  is  CHTiicd  on  in  the  worker's   private  bonp  irjih  no  iisif)}«J 
reminder  of  customer  or  client — nra  taken  to  be  such  as  can  ligbtly  tie  tloiie  at 
one  lirnu  na  mil  as  itnotlicr,  and  lonunK'd  allcr  no  nuitict  whnt  itilonnptioiu, 
like  a  lady's  enibrvidcry,  whkh  she  can  Uikc  up  agiiiii  at  the  very  stilch  t>hc  left  - 
her  needle  in.      Profcsnont  of  ihia  tort  not  only  admit,  but  in  many  insian«ei  i 
require,  contidernble  varlDiioii  iu  the  «niouiit  of  tinilj  tiinn  iliii'i'tly  bsitiiwed  | 
on  \\)tja,-~diT€cUg,  for   the  trtie  student  is  not  at  his  work  onlr  witcit  hi'  it 
OsteniiUly  employed,  but  wheiiover  and  wliere*er  he  may  have  his  head  to  hun- 
nelfi — and  ibera  is  no  luonsnro  uf  viable  ^ituuitity  for  the  mor«  or  ten  iciotlta  of 
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spplkatioD.  ....  Tbe  litenirj-  tav\  probably  ftir«9  tho  wttxA  of  all.  Ug  » 
DOt  merely  not  proteut«d  b^  tha  lumiital  purt  of  fala  praoessos  but  it  is  liin 
doagor.  It  i«  so  on^)' — vrbat  Rtirl'o^ly  cuti  6.0  at  nojr  lira?!  ....  Ol' course 
ihc  rimple  &ct  is  llint  it  ia  more  difliciilt  for  llils  clnta  of  persons  to  prttcdts  Uicir 
rocuiotu  andor  tbc  drawback  of  perfutanl  bMalcN,  iiotnal  nail  fvrhnt  o'tittR*  to 
nearly  tho  same  thing)  axpccioc!,  than  it  is  for  '  busin«8s  men.'  Lot  tlu-  uttao- 
Uon  of  the  9oUciU)r,  fur  iiiniiiK«,  butiwl  00  tbc  polots  of  an  intricate  caw,  be 
IwTl'orcc  ilivorU'<i  to  niiotli';)-  miittcr,  tbero  M  lost  from  tbilt  cim?  jiisl  tlm  time 
dircrttd,  ani  n  littli:  extra  to  allow  for  ibo  wind  n-bicli  return*  to  any  inlCT- 
rapiitJ  cuunu!  of  Uioui^ht,  nerer  r«tumiag  to  it  o.<caclly  at  ihu  point  nt  whinb  it 
vroA  IbrcBtl  to  Imre  it.  Hut  t)i«ra  kk  tha  ruoor<lt.'J  facts;  ilia  direct  eonclustoiis 
iv>  be  drtkwa  lomitiii  annltcrcd;  aothing  bftf  diiappv&rod,  aotbing  hns  lost  its 
iiloniiiy.  But  ^iippiv^o,  let  iw  wiy.  a  ilr:imiiu*e,  disviMiig  )iii  crisis  aftor  hours, 
[<iTli>t]M  day^  of  grnilital  growth,  10  llic  inumenl  ivlii.-ti  be  1120a  it  bcforo  hint  ss  n 

r-'-'ility Force  bis  attention  away,  nnd  he  lias  lost,  not  merely  tbf  time 

li«  [ii>«c]i'd  tA  eompl«ld  a  s^hsII  of. works,  with  soraMliing  or^  for  th«  diflicutty 
uf  r«sijTiiin;r,  bat  ibn  /hjh-^/- of  rotiiming.  All  biw  fiid«d  into  n  haiu!;  and  tli» 
tr\ia  of  duy*.  in;iy  bo,  bu  been  llirown  «vray  ai  tin!  ripeaing,  for  such  inoniant* 
do  not  owat  iwicc."* 

There  arc  but  few  of  Mr.  Xapicr"*  ova.  letter*  iu  thU  rolumc,  so  tliat 

we  have  only  indirect  tiican^  of  mraMiring  lus  idrn  of  liU  rtlititrial  rights 

or  duties  IL.S  ugiuusl  cuutributors.     Tlicn;  is  ouc  cti^v:  iu  wliicU  Jl.-Lcuulay 

complaina  strongly  of  certain  excisions,  and  tltCTC  is  aaothcr  in  irhicli 

he  (Icfpiids  certitin  plirasMotbtsown  which  tippeaf  to  have  ofToiidetl  the 

taste  of  Mr.  NapiiT,  who  found  them  uiidigiiilicd,  if  uol  slightly  vulgar. 

He  submitu  of  course — all  the  mutilate  J  ouca  submit — ami  he  sayi  lio 

submits  "  willingly;"  but  all  the  trhitc  n-c  cau  too  plainly  sec  the  wry 

facM  lie  is  making.     Mr.  Napier  was,  apparently,  a  puri-'it  in  tbc  matter 

of  ttyle;  but  there  U  somclliing  almost  grotesque  in  the  spectacle  of  n 

mnn  of  his  (|ualily  correcting  Macaulay.      It  rcioind«  one  of  eel  imbMle 

Bulo:*     The  cas*  of  I^gh  Hunt  was  very  diflereot,  for  he  sometimes 

wCDt  to  tlic  c:itrcmc  verge  of  decorum— (]UArtcrly  review  dccurutn,  tliat 

u — and  beyond  it.      But  we  may  safely  conclude    that  Maciulay  knew 

much  bettor  Ihau  bis  editor  hew  to  turu  a  scotencc,  or  when  the  use  of 

aPrcQch  locutioit  was  drsimblc  for  cuila  of  literary  effect.     Upon  tliis 

•nbjrrt  of  im|)orte(l  pbraaca  Mr.  Napier  was,  it  seems,  very  piineliliuu^, 

for  with  Mr.  (j.  II.  Lewes  be  miiftt  Invc  had  a  brisk  coiTCspondeuce 

about  it.     Mr.  Lcwcs,  who  was  then  a  young  writer,  anxioiia  to  get  bis 

Lfecl  well  planted,  itii'binit.i,  witli  every  possible  expression  of  acquicaccnco, 

Beup  miglit  almost  say,  of  abject  n^cemcnt ;  but  it  is  easy  to  «t>c  that 

bis  eomjdiaiice  wa-i  forced.     Maeauhty  in  bis  dismuiiou  of  this  little 

nuittcr  with  Napier,  easily  and  decisively  lays  Jowu  the  true  guidiug 

^trinciplc : — "Tbc  first  rule  of  ail  wriiing, — that  rule  to  which  every  other 

nnlo  u  subordinate, — ij  that  tlie  words  uacd  by  the  vritcr  ahiUl  be  such 

aa  mfttt  fully  and  preciwdy  convey  bis  lucnniug  to  the  great  body  of  his 

..readers.     Alt  consiiicrations  about  the  parity  aud  dignity  of  style  ought 

no  bend  to  this  coiuidcrntion." 

'  Oo«.  st  l«<ait.  f4  tlic  Ntitnbututi  «liiifn  U.iIok  tottartd  (Gwirgot  I^d  urate  Hut  *h« 
irltlu<d  him  ''  uB  JitUr'  t«ii  limvi  h  day,  vsljr  liu  LuM  Ur  pun«-«tfiii|[«)  B««d  to  i1m«  liia 
1  alien  in  t Via  style  :—"A  ti itge-^Hg  tltw  itt  t*t  iaiifrUr  B»lm," 
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Tins,  indcedj  exhausts  tlic  siiliject ;  and  leaves  the  editor  only  one 
question  to  euIvg — iiamcly,  ntictticr  tLc  uritcr  nttocu  h«  employs  hta 
presumably  a  meaning  fit  to  be  convejcA  to  the  rcailcrs  of  his  pcriodicikl. 
Upon  tliat  point  lie  mttst  use  his  otrii  jadgmcnt ;  but  it  was  idle  for  n 
man  like  Mr.  Napier  to  criticize  the  ptirasiug  of  a  tuau  like  Mncaulav, 
who  had  tea  ihoiiKand  limes  hiit  reading.  For  it  in  upon  the  "  reading^' 
tliat  the  rualter  very  largely  turns.  The  fm-cc  of  a  quotation  or  & 
jihrosc  imported  from  a  foreign  tongue  depends,  not  ujiou  the  bare 
racKtiiiig  of  the  words^  but  upon  the  suggcativcucM  of  certain  associa- 
tions. This  (loos  uot  necessarily  imply  that  the  precise  context  ii 
rccallei],  or  certain  hackneyed  triiles  froDi  Lucretius  and  HoracCi 
and  a  score  of  fucli  chips  iu  porridge,  would  be  iattecent.  If  it 
be  said  that  all  this  implies  that  an  editor  should  be  omniscient, 
or  at  lowest  an  omuivoroiis  reader,  tlic  reply  is,  that  it  ccrtaiuly 
docs— unloa  the  priuciple  adopted  in  ttic  conduct  of  tlic  i>eriu<lieal 
be  the  more  i'ec<;nt  ouc  of  chooHing  t-oulributorA  largely  on  account 
of  their  names,  and  then  leaving  tliem  to  answer  for  their  onm  siav,  if 
any.  One  thing  is  clear,  tliat  if  a  man  Ukc  Jeffrey- — or  like  Napier — 
could  bo  shown  the  number  of  blunder*  he  made  iu  mutilating  tlio , 
nritings  of  his  contributoi's,  he  vuuld  feci  very  much  humiliated.^ 
Tliackcray  complains  very  bitterly  uf  the  nupprcssion  of  sonic  of  hi> 
touches  of  humour,  and  his  suHcrlug!!  lit  the  hands  of  a  critic  like 
Mr.  Napier  (able  man  as  he  was)  must  have  been  terrible  indeed. 

The  system  recently  adopted  of  having  crery  article  sigucdj  has  not 
yielded  the  results  nhich  were  predicted  or  c\pcetcd  by  those  who  fw 
long  atriiyi(leil  lo  gel  it  introduced.  It  has  led  to  "  starring"  more 
ontrageous  and  more  audacious  than  nuy  that  was  ever  seca  npoti  the 
stage,  anil  to  miachief  far  more  (criuus.  The  norst  of  tbcso  ia  the 
substitution  of  a  spurious  sort  of  autliority  for  the  natural  influence  or 
weight  of  the  writing,  cvcu  upon  some  of  the  most  important  topic* 
trhich  can  engage  the  human  miuil.  The  opinion,  for  example,  of, 
a  versatile  politician,  or  traveller,  or  pltysieitit,  on  a  riuostion  of  rcIigioQ'' 
or  morals  may  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  the  first  man  you  meet 
on  pa»ing  into  flic  streets.  But  it  irill  attract  attention  in  pro])ortittn 
to  the  notoriety  of  ihc  author,  and  though  wise  tucn  may  know  that  it  is 
weak  or  foolish,  they  may  wait  a  long  vrbile  for  the  ehanco  of  aayiug  so 
from  any  polpit  wodh  preaching  in,  because  the  platfonns  are  pre- 
engngcil;  and  aI»o  bccuiuc,  the  "organs  of  ojiiDiou"  being  bound  (o 
lire  by  keeping  up  a  sncccuion  of  attractive  names  in  their  pages,  it 
will  not  do  to  offend  the  owners  of  such  names.  One  other  result  of 
the  recent  aystcm  (not  cvcrynherc  and  always,  of  course,  but  generally 
and  most  frequently]  is  a  want  of  freshness  iu  periodical  literature. 
Tliia  evil  our  American  friends  manage  to  cscaikc ;  only  they  ant 
much  bolder  than  we  arc,  and  do  not  stand  in  terror  of  Ibo  cliargc  of 
levity.  B«tj  as  a  rule,  writers  who  arc  fit  for  •tarring  purposes  lose 
fmhness  in  a  very  ^hort  time ;  and  then  they  do  a  still  farther  nuscbief 
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bj  tttriklug  ttiDt  kcy-Dutc  of  scconrl-hfttitl  lliought  wiricfa  b  so  prevalent, 
flr  nt  iRUt  <o  common  in  even  our  bettrr  litcratiirr. 

It  is  arausJU},'  cnougli  to  recall  llic  snjKTitilioa  of  sccrccy  irliidi 
iuspircd  llic  policy  of  tlic  first  Kdiabnrgli  RcTicwers.  Lord  JaSny  has 
loUt  us  hovr  tlic  coDHpiraton,  Ilrougliam,  Sydacy  Smitli,  Ilornci-,  and 
himself,  used  to  tucvt  "by  uiglit  in  the  back  room  of  a  print  in  g-of1icc, 
uiil  steal  to  tlicir  nork  by  nindiDf,'  p«tbs  and  back  stairs,  like  auiaitaias. 
TIjts  «iu  (oWj,  ihoiigli  not  incxcitsably  witliont  rstional  ground  or 
mutirc,  and  one  cannot  resist  the  belief  lliat  (liu  more  modern  pinn  will 
work  well  some  day,  if  it  docs  not  now.  Itut  ttie  diQcrcuce  in  thi; 
results  in  not  so  gn.-«t  as  miglit  liave  hxxn  lio[)cd  fur.  Men  of  letters  do 
not  now  openly  insult  each  other  for  diffcrcnoce  of  opinion  in  politics  or 
tlicolugy ;  but  it  is  not  any  rariutioii  of  mecliautsm  wliicb  bas  made  the 
cliangv,  and,  tbotigli  less  bnitality  of  plirasiug  m  noir  permitted,  it 
would  be  diRicult  to  surpau  in  bitterness  or  unfuiriicss  some  of  the  signed 
BUtI  accredited  criticism  of  our  own  day.  On  tbc  whole,  it  comes  to 
(lus, — you  can  get  do  more  out  of  girca  moral  coiiditioati  than  there  is 
tlicm.      If  public   writers   .ire   irlique<isli    (a    word    to    disturb   Mr. 
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Napier  iu  his  grave,  and  certainly  au  ugly  ouc)  aud  unjust  to  each 
otber,  it  i»  because  you  cannot  clmngc  the  spots  of  the  leopard.  A 
Diau  who  lores  Uic  trutb  will  employ  hi«  pen  conscientiously  and  kindly, 
whether  he  wrilca  anonymously  or  otherwise.  To  this  it  may  be  added 
that  there  im  something  extremely  quaint  in  one  thing  that  wc  may  see 
taking  place  every  week — tbc  greater  part  of  our  newspaper  writing  is 
still  unsigned,  and.  considering  what  a  hastily  got-up  Diiscellauy  a 
newspaper  nccc&sarily  is,  it  can  hardly  be  othcruiKC.  A  column  of 
rcriews  in  a  newspaper  is  Dometimcs  the  work  of  as  many  hands  as 
there  arc  books  rcviewixl  in  it.  But  it  might  ccrtiiiidy  have  been 
expected  befureliand  that  reviewers  who  write  without  siguaturc  should 
be  both  careful  and  moderate  in  attacking  writci's  who  sign,  and  who, 
presumably,  take  more  time  over  Ihclr  work  tbitn  contributorK  to  news- 
papers can  generally  do.  Yet  the  newspaper  eulumiis  in  which  quarterly 
and  monthly  periodicals  arc  reviewed  arc  "  too  often"  (wc  must  round 
tbc  comer  with  the  help  of  that  comnionplai-i*)  models  of  flijipancy  aud 
dogmatism. 

On  tlie  whole,  it  is  not  from  any  mechanical  changes  of  method 
that  we  must  expect  improvement  iu  Kcrien'  literature.  Of  course,  in 
largcnes!,  fuliiea-t,  rit^huea.s,  and  vcraatility  the  Review-writing  uf  to- 
day i*  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  the  days  when  ilacoulay  aud 
Brougham  fought  for  precedence  iu  the  Edinf/tirtjh.  But  so  is  the  litera- 
ture reviewed — one  i*  a  big  "  rolling  miscellany,"  and  so  i»  the  other. 
It  docti  not  Bccm  to  some  of  us  that,  other  thinga  being  made  tyual,  the 
literature  of  our  modem  Reviews  ("""g  the  word  widely)  is  either 
superior  or  inferior  to  that  of  tlio  Edinbtiryh,  for  example.  TIic  growth, 
howcrcr,  of  literature  generally  in  force,  colour,  range,  and  effectircneiis,  is 
•omething  istouudiug.      Wc  note  tliis,  or  mtlier  it  orerwhelms  m,  iu 
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turning  over  such  a  book  as  tho  Mcmoira  of  Harriet  Martincaa;  uid 
there  is  uiorc  tbou  tli«  jri«ol«uoo  of  ncw-fmiglcd  tastes  in  putting  rocU 
a  question  as — where  would  Campbell's  "  Plraaurcs  of  Hope"  be  if  il 
were  published  to-mormw?  One  <biy  when  Drou^haui  bod  just  left 
(for  London)  a  oeuutry-bouao  where  he  had  been  staring,  Kogcw,  who 
was  a  fellow-gucst  with  bim,  made  sonHJ  mich  reniarlc  h  ttiii — "  In 
that  pa»t-cbai»c  went  v^tvy  tbia  morning.  Bacon,  N«wU)ii,  Pemoitbencs, 
nod  Solon."  It  »  not  recorded  that  Rogers  meant  this  as  a  joko  ;  but 
where  would  Brougfaam  be  after  a  little  manipulation  by  Mr.  Jcvonc  or 
Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith?  U  would  be  tiresome  to  dwell  npou  this,  and 
wroog  to  Rit(cge«t  thnt  the  men  were  nmallcr  because  the  outlook  was 
less;  hut  this  view,  if  aurthiu^,  hclp9  us  to  see  the  direetiou  in  whieht^M 
oHC  of  our  best  hopes  for  literature  must  lie — namely,  iu  it*  ever-'" 
inerciuing  volume.  Hlierc  will  a1wnr»  he  howtilo  riim]M,  and  there  will 
always  be  warrior*  of  low  mortilp,  but  as  oaeh  eamp  enlarge*,  the 
average  pain  of  those  who  »uflei'  from  injustice  or  neglect  will  be 
lessened.  And  tlii»  ob«en'utioa  is  by  no  means  itd(b-c9»e<l  to  locre 
<juetition8  of  reviewing  in  the  minor  seme,  bnt  r.tthor  to  literature  in 
the  TUfm  a*  representing  the  culture  of  the  time. 

Siuec  the  time  whcu  JefTrcy  ruled  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  orto 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Napier,  "  the  adrcrli»ing  elcnieiit,"  and  com- 
mcreinl  elements  in  goiiertil,  have  played  a  great  and  new  psrt,  an  in- 
creasing part,  too,  in  the  fortunes,  and  thns  in  regalating  the  (jnnlitj  and 
tcndcuey,  of  current  titenilurc.  One  result  of  thix  slutc  of  lliings  is 
an  crer-inereasiug  tendency  to  compromise  in  ttie  expression  of  opiiiioii. 
In  spile  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance  of  which  uc  bear  so  mueh,  then) 
was  perhaps  never  a  lime  in  which  the  exprcasiou  of  opinion  was  so  uoeh 
emascnlate)!  in  the  higher  periodical  literature,  or  iu  which  an  ntneb 
trickery'  of  accommodated  phraseology  was  going  forward.  This  will 
last  for  B  long  time  yet — as  long  as  periodical  lilcratnrc  is  a  raattcr 
of  comnierciil  speculation.  It  in  an  evil  omen  that  the  gi-eatest  umnunt 
of  freedom  now  displayed  l4  iu  |Hititical  and  scicuti&c  discussion.  It  is 
difflctilt  to  see  where  the  rcmctly  is  to  come  from  in  discuwions  of 
another  kind.  Probably  we  shall  have  a  lesson  by  the  eataelyimie 
method  before  very  long.  There  ia  in  this  Tolume  a  letter  from 
Bronghnm  to  Napier,  in  which  Uroiigbam  is  very  angry  abonl  an  in- 
direct disclosure  of  Roioilly'a  heterodoxy,  nod  he  goes  off  at  t  tangent 
to  esprcss  a  doubt  whether  Macaulay  was  any  !>ettcr  thou  Roroilly,  Iwit 
is  very  aniions  that  conrentioual  conformity  should  be  strictly  main- 
taincd  in  the  lte\icn,  crcn  to  tbc  length  of  concealing  from  tUc  gCDprol 
reader  aa  far  as  possible  sneh  facta  as  that  a  mini  Mt  good  and  "  reli- 
gions" n«  Uomilly  could  be  a  disbelie^'cr  in  this,  that,  or  Ibe  ollirr. 
We  hare  now  got  beyond  tlint ;  the  acrretlited  policy  is  in  a  vogue 
way  to  trump  the  cards  of  the  dangerous  |ico|tle,  and  then  hoImhI}* 
ghows  his  hand  fairly  and  freely.  Meanwhile,  everybody  feels  nncan'. 
fWim  »  Intcul  sense  of  insiueerity;  and,  when  once  tlte  cxciltutuut  is 
oflT^   the   natural   perception    that   out   of  notliing    nothing  coo   OOBio, 
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rensHnmes  Us  sway.  The  game  cannot  go  on  in  tbis  way  for  ever, 
tliougl]  no  oue  can  furesec  by  nliat  accident  tbu  lights  will  be  blova 
out,  the  tables  thrown  over,  and  the  stakes  roughly  dealt  with  at  last. 

A  great  diETcrciicc,  tu  might  be  expected,  urUcs  from  tltc  incredible 
.widening  of  irbat  might  be  called  tbc  coustitucacioa  of  opiuiou. 
Political  articles  of  the  "  inapired"  order  do  not  count  as  they  did,  or 
irere  sappotcd  to  do,  in  the  days  of  "  Coning«by"  even,  much  \t^%  aa 
they  did  a  decade  or  two  Hooncr.  The  effective  currents  of  thought 
are  far  too  Damerous  and  far  too  oiaMire  to  be  gwded — uay,  too 
nuiit<;r'>ti8  niid  too  maMivc  for  cvca  ibc  moat  conceited  of  prupngaudiatx 
or  propht'ts  to  fancy  he  could  calculate  them.  What  sort  of  ligure  as 
a  pubhctst  or  "  iuapired"  poIilit:al  writer  would  a  man  like  Croker  cut 
at  this  end  of  the  ccutury?  It  must  have  been  a  dolorous  day  fur 
:8uch  as  lie  vben  tlicy  first  felt  sure  the  tidea  were  coming  up  whieh 
^ere  to  sircep  them  aud  their  works  into  oblivioD,  or  at  least  into 
limbo,  and  make  succouors  to  tbcir  function  inipo«alblc  in  future. 
We  do  not  affirm  that  the  present  phase  of  change  is  for  the  beat ;  no 
tlieory  of  progres-i  will  jastify  stalemeuts  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  tbin|^ 
are  quite  bad  enough  j  but  some  security  against  certain  evils  there 
inuit  be,  in  the  fact  tliat  thefte  are  days  in  which  it  is  dil&oult  to  hide 
a  wrong,  or  an  error,  which  has  au  immediate  sinister  bearing  upon 
ends  cherished  by  any  Kchool  of  opinion.  Who  ou  earth  would  now 
think  of  calling  the  Time*  the  Thunderer?  Just  when  middle-aged 
men  of  to-day  were  babies  it  was  thought  titicly  argumeutative,  if  not 
coQclusirc,  to  call  the  Jx>ndon  University  "  Slinkomalco" — in  the 
interest  of  Church  and  King;  but  the  "linrd  hitting"  of  our  own  time 
b  done  iu  other  fHshiuD.  Even  if  the  Mar<)ui«  of  Salisbury  were  to 
edit  a  \t»\»eT  he  would  uot  be  able  to  make  much  out  of  Titus  Gates. 
But  the  allusion  to  that  episode  iu  another  Jiphere  of  octiun  may 
remind  us  of  the  late  Lord  Derby,  who  might  almost  be  called  the  last 
of  the  old  Mcliofil  of  politicians.  The  mere  mention  of  his  name  seems 
to  Aosh  light  upon  the  gulf  wc  have  tntvcntid  fiuce  the  days  when  the 
World  was  divided  between  a  AVhig  organ  and  a  Tory  organ. 

Simultaneously  with  the  iuealcnlablc  increase  of  devotion  to  science, 
ire  have  had  an  increaisc  of  devotion  to  ends  held  to  Ik  ])ractical,  and 
this  baa  largely  goTcrned  our  literature.  The  subject  now  barely  hinted 
at  it  well  wortli  extended  treatment.  It  is,  however,  uo  more  than  the 
truth  that  there  has  been  rcwntty  a  great  diminnticm  of  »{K.-eulative 
entliusissni  of  all  kinds,  with  a  largely  increased  tendency  to  moke 
things  pleasant  for  all  parties.  Convenience,  in  fact,  becomes  more 
aud  more  the  governing  factor  of  life ;  this  tells  uiwn  oiu-  better  literature; 
and  until  the  wind  sets  again  from  the  old  quarlent — as  it  certainly 
will  some  day — we  »hall  feel  the  want  of  certain  elements  of  frcAhncs*, 
ndi vidua! ity,  aud  mural  impulse  wliicli  touch  us  more  closely  than  we 
IX  first  recognize  in  reading  the  old  Edinburgh  Ilevicvi'crs. 

Mattukw  Buowke. 
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TPIIC   SUPREME  GOD  IN  THE  INDO- 
EUKOPEAN  MATHOLOGY. 


Corny  arMtlT*  WyUwIVBT'* 

'T'OWARDS  tlic  eikI  of  ihc  last  century  tbc  men  of  letters  of  Eiimpc 
J-  irere  astonialicd  to  licur  that  in  Asia,  on  tlic  baukH  of  tlie  G(Ui(i;f«, 
a  more  ancient  end  richcf  ]ariguii<:e  bad  hvcn  fouDcl  tliau  that  of  Iloincr. 
It  oHi-rcd  in  ita  words  and  forms  striking  analogies  with  the  languagn 
of  Rome  and  Athens.  Interest  once  roused,  Kysteniatic  compariKnis 
were  made,  nnd  romparntive  granitriiur  nas  founded.  The  sphere 
of  comparisous  widcucd  aiid  the  group  of  Arjoii  languages  vu  cstn- 
blishcd. 

It  wna  thus  axccrtttinptl  that  the  laiifronf^n  of  tlic  Romntit*,  of  the 
Greeks,  of  the  Gaulsj  of  the  Gcrmftus,  of  the  Lithunnians,  aiid  of  tlie 
Slara  in  Europe,  of  the  Uiudoos  snd  Persians  in  Asia,  arc  raadc  ont  of 
the  same  materials  aiul  enH  iu  Uic  wune  mould  ;  th:it  they  are  only 
varieties  of  one  primitive  type.  ITie  precise  laws  which  reflated  the 
formation  of  each  of  these  Tarictics  were  discovered,  bo  that  it  is  lioth 
potftihic  to  proceed  from  one  of  thcnc  luuguagcft  to  the  other,  aiiJ  (o 
trace  all  of  them  to  the  original  type  nhcuco  they  couio,  to  the  lust 
type  which  they  reproduce.  This  lost  type,  the  aoiirce  of  all  the 
idioms  of  nearly  the  whole  of  ^Europe  and  of  n  third  of  Asia,  Koienre  h.-ui 
rccoUBtructcd  :  with  an  almost  absolute  certainty,  it  has  described  tbc 
grammar,  drawn  up  the  Irxieon  of  that  language,  of  whicli  no  direct 
echo  leniuins,  not  the  frngmcnt  of  on  iLSL-riplion  on  a  broken  Btonc,  of 
that  language  of  which  tlic  life  Bud  the  death  arc  prr-hiHtoric,  and 
»hic]i  wiiH  spoken  at  a  period  -when  there  were  as  yet  neither  Itotiions, 
nor  Hindoos,  nor  Greeks,  tior  Fcrsiaus,  uor  Germutis,  nor  Cclla,  ani! 
when  the  ancestors  of  all  those  tiattons  were  still  waudcring  as  ouc 
tribe,  one  knova  not  where,  one  knows  not  when. 

•  Ci.   Mu  MIiI1«t:     "liMtiiTv*  OB  the  3cMn<«  of   hmffuffi,"  and  "Liictams  ««i  tbr 
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Doscly  followiug  coiujiaralive  gruiniuar,  almost  at  tlic  same  time  rose 
up  comparative  tnythnlo^,  and  iritli  the  aacicnt  wonls  avoke  the  goda 
that  they  iiiut  Ming,  the  iKlinfn  thiit  tlie,v  lind  fostcrci].  It  was  rucog- 
nized  iliat  if  tlic  ludu-Kuropeaus  Bpoko  tiiiwjiitially  the  same  laiigmi^, 
they  kUo  worshippctl  essentially  the  name  gods  and  believed  in  the 
same  UiiagM.  A»  comj>arntivc  ^ammar,  on  hearing  tho  Mstcr-tongaca, 
caught  up  the  cclio  of  the  mother,  whoso  voice  they  rup(!nt,su  corapnra- 
tire  mythology,  in  its  tiirii>  on  looking  at  the  sister  religious,  baa  tried 
to  sec  tliroHgU  them  the  original  image  wliich  they  rt-fluct.  As  the  one 
restored  the  woi-iU  atid  foriuit  of  the  langua^^  which  Hred  on  the  Iip»of 
the  Aryans  at  the  roomcut  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Aryaa  unity,  tbo 
other  cndcarourcd  to  restore  the  gods  aod  beliuls  which  lircd  in  tbctr 
souls  at  tlie  mumvut  when,  nith  the  unity  of  the  raoc,  the  identity  of 
langnagc  uiid  belief  passed  away.  This  restoration  of  the  prc-historic 
gods  and  of  the  prc-hiftloric  beliefs  is  the  final  object  of  comparative 
mythology,  jii»t  MH  the  rui'<jti»truetinii  of  n-ordn  and  forma  l*  the  tiiiHl 
object  of  comparative  grammar.  The  object  was  analogum  and  so  was 
the  method.  It  ig  the  comparative  method,  which  by  rompariiigkindrcd 
diviuiiioH  niid  l^iiidrcd  tjclii-fs,  fiiidN  the  orijitiiiid  divinity  and  the  urigtiial 
belief  which  gave  birtli  to  them,  and  which  arc  rcprdduecd  in  them. 
To  sketch  the  picture  of  the  original  mythology,  it  is  sufficient  to 
separate  from  the  various  derivative  my  tholoj^ii's  tin;  essential  character- 
istics common  to  them.  F.vcry  charaeteriNtic  common  to  the  secondary 
religions  will  he  U-^iiimntely  referred  to  the  primitive  one,  wlieiievcr  it 
is  essential — that  m  to  .say  neither  borrowed  I'rtim  one  of  the  kindred 
reilginua  nor  due  to  an  identioid,  but  (|iiite  iiidepcudcut  developmeut. 
If,  for  in^tauL'o,  the  various  Indo-Enropcun  mythologies  agree  in  naming 
the  gtxis  liaiva,  "  the  shining  ones,"  it  follows  that  in  the  primitive 
mythology,  in  the  religion  of  the  period  of  unity,  they  were  known 
already  as  beinga  of  light  and  called  thus.  It  is  a  gtayi  deal  easier  to 
admit  that  the  teren  dcrii'cd  religions  have  faithfully  repeated  uhat  has 
bceu  Iwiided  down  to  Ibcai  from  their  commou  source,  than  to  ituagiue 
that  once  separated  they  have  created  the  s&mc  conception,  each  one  on 
its  aide,  and  have  clothed  it  with  the  same  expression:  the  former 
hypothesis  is  a  simple  and  uatural  induction  :  the  second  is  iu  reality 
made  up  of  acvcu  hypothcBeB,and  impUes  »cven  chances  agreeing  together, 
seven  miracles. 

Our  object  iu  the  fulhming  pi^s  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  one  of  the 
chapters  of  the  Aryan  mythology.  \Vc  try  to  slioir  that  the  religion  of 
the  Indo-European  unity  recognisted  a  Supreme  (!«d,  and  we  try  to 
Qnd  the  most  ancient  form  and  the  earliest  origin  uf  that  conception 
among  the  Arrana,  and  to  follow  out  the  transformations  it  haa  nnder- 
gonc  in  the  course  of  ages. 

TbeBnpr»ine  OoAt  Z«a«.  jraplter.Varait*,  Ahnra  BCftsdo. 

The  Aryan  Gu<U  arc  not  oiganiicd  m  a  Republic  :  they  biive  a  king. 
There  is  over  the  gode  a  Supreme  Go*). 
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Pour  of  the  Aiysn  mythologies  have  preserred  «  clear  and  in-mM 
notion  of  this  ooncc|>1ioQ :  they  aR>  thou  of  (rrcoco,  of  Italy,  of 
ancieut  India,  and  of  anricnt  Persia.  Tliis  Supreme  God  is  called  Zcoi 
io  Greece,  Jupiter  in  Itatf,  Vuruna  in  ancient  ludin,  Ahum  Mazfla  In 
ancient  Persia.  Let  us  then  litten  to  Zens,  to  Jupiter,  to  Vaninn,  and 
to  Ahura  Maxda  each  in  hia  turn. 

Zcu*  and  Jtipiitr.*—\\io\xi  t]irc«  centuries  before  our  era  a  Greek 
poet  thus  oddreiwed  Z«us: — 

"  Oh '  Thou  tuoat  glorious  of  iramortiiltt,  wbow  names  are  many,  for  i^or  A!- 
mightj-,  /«iiii,  Thoii  who  ralcAt  naltira,  dinicttiig  all  thinfn  according  to  a  lair, 
hull  I     To  Thcc  all  Uii»  iinircrwi  uioving  roum]  the   earlh  yiddi  obedieoce, 

fallowing  whitfa«T  tliou  lcndc»l.  and  submits  itself  to  Thy  mJe SogrriaiD 

Tliy  Rfttiircs  King  Supreme  above  all  thing*,  no  work  is  Acfaiered  witliout  Thee, 
neiiher  on  the  earth,  nor  in  lliu  celf^lial  regions  of  «t]>er,  nor  on  tb«  sea,  but 
thni>o  which  thf  wicki^d  •ccompUsb  in  thrir  folljr.'' 

ITiis  is  the  Zciis  of  the  philosophers,  of  the  Stoics,  of  Clcanlh«  :  bat 
he  VRS  iilru«dy  the  i!cua  of  the  nacient  iwcta.  Powerful,  oratiiscient,  and 
just  is  the  god  of  JSschjlus,  as  that  of  Clcanthes  :  he  is  the  king  of 
kings,  the  blessed  of  the  blessed,  the  sovereign  ixjwer  among  all  powers, 
the  oulf  one  who  it>  free  ninong  the  gods,  who  is  the  master  of  the 
mightiest,  who  is  salnervtent  to  no  one's  rule ;  ahore  whom  no  one  sits, 
no  one  to  whom  from  below  he  looks  with  nwe  ;  every  word  of  Im  is 
absolute ;  he  is  the  Oud  of  deep  thoughts,  wboac  heart  has  dark  and 
liiddcu  wavs,  impenetrable  to  tlie  eye,  aod  no  scheme  formed  within  his 
tniud  has  ever  miscnrricd.  Finally,  he  is  the  Father  of  Justice,  Dike, 
"  the  terrible  virgin  who  breathes  out  on  crime  anger  and  death,"  it  is  he 
who  from  hell  ruses  vengeance  with  its  slow  chastisement  against  the 
bold  wayward  mortal.  'I'crpnndcr  proclaims  in  Zctis  the  essence  nf  all 
things,  the  god  who  rules  over  evcrj-tbiug.  Arehilochos  aings  Zens 
father,  as  the  God  who  niJee  the  heavens,  who  watches  the  guilty  sad 
unjust  actions  of  men,  who  admiiiistcra  chastisements  to  mniistcm,  the 
God  who  created  heaven  and  earth.  The  old  man  of  Ascra  knows  that 
Zeus  is  the  father  of  gods  and  of  men,  that  his  eye  sees  and  compre- 
hends nil  things  and  reaches  all  that  he  wishes.  Id  short,  as  far  bauk 
as  the  Greek  Pantheon  nppcars  in  the  light  of  hintciry,  oven  from 
Homer,  Zeus  towers  above  the  nation  of  gods  which  surrounds  him.  Ue 
himbclf  proclnims,  and  ilic  other  gods  proclaimaftcr  him,  that,  unrivalled 
in  power  and  strength,  he  is  the  greatest  of  all ;  tlio  guds,  nt  his  behest, 
aileutly  bow  down  before  him ;  be  would  hurl  into  the  gloomy  depths  of 
Tartarus  nbnmsocrcr  should  dare  to  disobiiy  him  :  he  would  burl  him 
down  into  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  aubterrancan  abyss:  aloos 
against  them  all,  be  would  master  them.  Shottid  they  let  fall  from  (he 
sky  a  golden  chain  on  whirb  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  m>j;bt  be 
suspended,  they  still  would  be  powerless,  however  bard  they  might 
strain  to  drag  him  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth ;  and  if  it  pleased 
him,  be  rould  draw  them  up  cvtn  with  the  earth,  eveu  with  the  scij 
■Usury.  "BMoire  dea  Religions  ilo  Is  Ortor  r    Preller,  "  Grfaehiielis  Myihaceta'* 
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and  he  would  tbcii  Kx  (lie  cluun  on  the  rldgc  of  Olympus,  kiid  su«p«nd 
oa  it  the  whole  universe ;  so  mucli  is  he  above  manlcind,  above  the  gods. 
Not  only  is  he  tJie  most  powerful,  but  aUi>  he  in  the  irUest— the 
fxiittiTi)^ ;  be  18  all  wUdom  \qA  he  w  likcwiao  alt  justice.  It  ia  from  him 
that  the  judges  of  the  sous  of  the  Achieans  lave  received  their  luw« ; 
very  gtwd,  very  great,  he  holds  learned  couvenwtious  with  Themis  (the 
Uw)  who  aita  at  his  sidej  prayers  are  bis  daughters,  irbotn  he  avenges 
for  all  the  insitltn  of  the  wicked. 

Tbos,  power,  wisdom,  justice,  beluuged  from  all  time  to  Zeus,  to  the 
Zeoa  of  Homer  as  well  as  to  the  'lieus  of  Cleanthes ;  to  the  Zeus  of  the 
poets  as  to  him  of  the  philoso^ihcni,  in  the  remotest  pvritxl  of  pagauism 
as  at  the  approach  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  A  providential  god  rules 
the  Paatlicou  of  the  Uellcues. 

What  Zeus  ia  in  Greece,  Jupiter  ia  iu  ttjdy :  the  God  who  is  above 
all  the  gods.  Tlie  identity  of  the  two  ilcities  in  so  alrikiug  that  the 
ancients  theniselveti,  foresltlhug  comparative  mythology,  recognised  it 
firom  the  very  first.  Uc  is  the  God,  great  and  good  amongst  them  all : 
Jupitef,  optimtu,  maximu*. 

VaruHo. — I'he  most  ancient  of  the  religions  of  India,  which  the  Veda* 
have  inndu  known  to  us,  has  also  a  i^us,  whose  name  is  Yanina.* 

"  Tmly  itdoiirablc!  for  gnuidcar  arc  the  wurlci  of  Ultn  who  has  a«par&ted  lh« 
two  worldii  axid  Kied  Ui«ir  vast  extent :  of  Ilim  who  htis  sat  in  moUoii  the  higb 
and  Hublima  lunament,  who  hai  uprcad  out  tliti  heavens  Bbove  and  the  euitb 
bancMth. 

"These  hearftos  wid  thin  earth  whidi   ninoh  su  fiir,  flowiDg  vritli  milki  ta 
iitiful  in  Ibrm,  it  is  by  tlio  Uw  of  Vnrunit  tlint  th«y  r«miun  hxed,  lacing  fiAoh 

icr,  inimorut  beings  with  r«rtUb  HcL-d. 

"  This  A»ni-a,t  who  is  acquainted  with  all  things,  lias  propped  up  these  hcarcns, 
he  has  fixi-d  tho  boundATies  of  tlie  earth.  Ue  is  enthroned  abore  all  tlic  worlds, 
uDivcrsnl  king ;  all  tbv  laws  of  the  worid  am  tbc  bwn  of  Varuna. 

"  Id  tile  bottomleu  abyss  tho  king  Viirunn  liax  lifted  up  the  summit  of  the 
oalMtial  lrr«.}  li  ia  tho  king  Varuna  who  kait  tractnl  oat  to  th«  sun  titc  broiul 
path  he  is  to  follow :  to  footless  crcalures  he  has  given  feet  so  that  they  may  run. 

"Those  Slant,  which  illumine  the  night,  where  were  they  during  the' day  7 
lafalliblc  are  the  hiws  of  Varuna :  the  moon  kindles  iteolf  and  walks  through 
tlio  night. 

"  Varuna  hiM  tracoil  oni  paths  for  lli«  sun :  he  has  thrown  forwards  the  lluo- 
taating  torrent  of  river*,  IIu  has  dug  out  the  widv  aiid  rapid  beds  where  the 
waves  ol"  llie  daji,  let  loose,  tinroll  th«mselve8  in  their  order. 

"  tie  lias  put  strength  intu  the  horxe,  milk  iuto  the  cow,  iut«ll4ct  into  ihoheart, 
Agtitj  into  the  waters,  ibo  sua  in  the  flky,  mniajj  into  lh«  ittone. 

"The  wind  is  thy  br(.>ath,  O  Varuna!  whioh  roars  in  tbi!  atmosphere,  like  the 
ox  in  th«  meadow.  Bctwi^n  thiscanh  and  thcsiihlimu  heaven  above,  all  things, 
0  Varuna,  ars  of  thy  creation." 

There  is  an  order  in  nature,  there  is  a  law,  a  habit,  n  rule,  a  Rita. 

*  .SecMnir,  "MaaontTcxt^"  V.  SB;  Max  Mailer.  "  UcturM  on  tbo  Origin  uid  Orowth 
«  B«Jigi'>n,"  p.  284. 

•t  "Tlu*  L>0r>l."  t  TIm  oloiid  dttitn  oomporvil  to  ■  Um  bruehing  ouG  in  tha  sltf . 

f  "nin  Riis  (loais)  whid)  is  bora  in  the  vatcin  ol  boTcn  in  ttiv  tunn  «f  l^ttuoj;, 

II  AmoiwJ  {Jaut  wluwHpisolTorol  to  tlie^u  tt.  It  it  pressed  betweun  two  ttoaoi  te 
extnet  iba  Mcnd  liquor. 
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Tbis  Ibvt,  this  Rita,  it  is  Varuiia  who  b«B  c»tab1i(>1icd  it.  He  is  tbo  god 
of  tbc  Ittt»,  llif  gwl  of  Onler,  ibc  guanlian  qF  tbc  U\i\;  be  )&  the  god 
of  cfticicnt  and  stable  laws ;  in  hiu  rest  u  in  *.  rock  tiio  fixed  immov- 
able laws. 

OrgaiitKcr  of  tlie  world,  lie  19  its  roaster.  He  is  tbe  first  of  Uic 
JVsura*,  "of  the  Io«]a  j"  he  is  Ike  Atura,  "  tlio  I^oi-d ;"  be  ia  tie 
sovrnrign  of  the  trliole  world,  tlic  king  of  b11  hcings,  the  universal  king, 
the  iudeiJCiiilcnt  king ;  nu  one  amount  the  gods  d&re«  to  iufritigc  his 
lavs  ;  "  it  is  thou,  Varuiia,  vim  art  the  king  of  all." 

As  he  has  omnipotence,  lie  li-i-;  omniscience  too,  hfi  is  "  the  LonI  wlio 
knows  all  thiugs,"  the  Atttra  vir^rU'irthg.  He  is  ilie  sage  who  has 
«nprcmc  wisdom,  in  whom  all  sciences  hare  their  centre ;  when  llic 
]M)el  wishes  to  praise  the  learning  of  u  god,  he  compares  it  to  tbnt  of 
Vunina.  "  He  knows  the  plao)  of  Ihc  birds  wbii-b  lljr  in  llie  air,  he 
kuoTCs  the  ships  which  are  sailing  on  the  ocean,  he  knows  the  twelve 
months  and  what  they  will  bring  forth,  be  knows  every  erpatnrc  that  in 
boru.  He  knows  tlic  path  of  tbc  sublime  wind  in  tbc  bci};bt3,  be  knowa 
who  sita  at  the  sacrifice.  The  God  of  stable  laws,  Vanina,  hns  tnken 
his  place  ill  bis  palace  to  be  the  universal  king,  tbc  god  with  the 
wondrous  iutellect.  [leuce,  following  in  his  mind  all  tbcac  marvels, 
he  looks  around  him  at  what  has  happened  and  what  will  happen." 

As  he  is  tbc  universal  witncas,  be  is  also  the  universal  judge,  the 
iufallible  judge  whom  nothing  cscnprs:  none  can  deceive  him,  and 
from  above  he  sees  the  cril  done  lielow  and  strikes  it  :  ho  lias  scvcq- 
fobl  bands  to  clasp  thi-ice  round  the  liar  by  the  upper,  by  the  middle,  and 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  man.  smitten  by  misforlouc, 
implores  bis  pity,  and  fcehi  that  he  has  sinned,  and  that  tbc  band  wbidi 
strikes  is  also  the  haiid  that  puoishes : 

"  I  w^  TbcG,  O  V'aruaa,  becsiuc  I  wish  to  know  my  fault ;  1 

"  I  eoino  lo  Theo,  to  question  Thee  who  knowcst  all  things.     All  the  sagas,^ 
with  cae  roice,  Mid  lo  mo,  Tnrunn  x*  angry  w!lli  l}irc. 

"  What  great  crime  hare  I  oninmitlfd,  O  Voiuna,  Lliat  tbou  shouldst  viaoi  to 
kill  thy  friend,  thy  bnrd.  T«II  ne,  0  Lord,  0  inlhllible  one,  and  1  will  then  lay 
my  homage  nt  ttiy  fc^it.  I 

"  Free  tiie  fioni  iliu  bonds  of  my  crime,  do  not  sever  die  lliread  of  (be  prayer 
llut  I  nm  weaving,  do  not  deliver  me  oTer  to  tbc  deaths  titat,  at  tlij'  diclato,  O 
Aeurn,  Htriki:^   }iim    wIk)  hut  c<'n\tailU.A  *  crime:  senil  mo  not  into  the  gloomy , 
regions  far  from  the  light.  ' 

>*  Lat  me  pay  tlio  pc-mdly  uf  my  fnolU;  but  let  mv  not  £uf1«r,  0  King,  for  lb« 
erina  of  oUicrs ;  there  arc  so  many  days  that  bare  not  danni.-d  yet !  Let  them 
dawn  for  us  abo,  0  Vattma  1'  i 

Such  is  the  supreme  God  of  the  Vedic  religion,  nn  organizing  Clod, 
almighty,  omniscient,  and  moral.  'lite  foUuwiiig  is  a  Vedic  hytnu 
whic)i  sums  up  with  singular  force  the  essential  attributca  of  the 
Ood:~ 

"  He  who  from  on  high  mlus  this  woild  aees  eveiy  thing  *»  if  il  w«ra  hrf  ' 
him.     Thai  ubidi  livn  men,  spslcd  side  hy  sidir  arr  plotting,  is  heard  by  ^ 
Vnruoii,  himself  the  third. 
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"  Ttitj  carih  belaD*itolho  kin;  Varna*,  an4  tbia  iky,  those  two  snbUme  vorlda 
irritli  thnir  rc'ii'>t«  litin;«  ;  titrt  two  ««a%*  avc  Uiq  bslly  of  Varuiui,  tmi  bo  rc«M 
ilaa  errn  in  iliit  trnM  pool  of  irutvr. 

'*1I»  wlio  ihoiiM  Ir^p  over  the  nkj-  dnj  b«^oii<l  it,  wouM  not  eicApC  lli«  kio;; 
\'nrunii :  he  hw  liis  e]>i«s,  Uio  spies  of  tlic  hvtircnv,  who  go  throagh  Lite  vrorlcl ; 
1><!  liiu  lii«  thou«aad  oyes  which  look  ou  the  virtl). 

"  Thv  king  Vnrann  eoea  «veryt)iiiig,  aII  tlial  whicb  U  ))otweQn  tlio  two  world* 
And  beyond  thvm:  be  rockon.i  tiic  winkititr  of  the  cjc  of  nil  creatures: 

"Ttm  world  i»  in  )ii$  hand  likn  thi^  dioi<  in  iho  linnd  of  tbt>  fpimcater. 

"  Let  tlif  sevenfold  Ititnjj,  O  Viirunii,  lot  tliy  bauds  of  wmtb  which  aro  tliricv 
linked  loj^tlicr,  lot  thoui  enfold  Ibe  niiiD  with  a  Iji  ng  tongue,  let  thcra  tvavo  free 
the  iiuui  wit!i  ntnilhftil  tongue!" 

Ahura  Masda.f — Aucieut  Persia  oppose*  to  'Mia,  to  Japitcr,  to 
Vantna,  lirr  Oramd  or  Aliura  T^razda-t  '*  It  is  through  me,"  he  said 
ti)  his  ]»ro|»Iict,  ZoroMtor,  "  that  tlic  firaiamont,  wlHi  its  distant 
boundaries,  hfiwn  from  tbc  sparkling  ruW,  «ul>*ist«  witbotit  pillars  to 
rest  aixju  :  it  is  tliroiigb  mo  that  the  earth,  through  me  that  the  sail, 
tlie  nwran,  and  the  stars  take  their  radiant  course  through  the 
atniMpbere ;  it  wax  I  who  formed  the  seeds  in  vuch  a  mauner  that, 
when  90WU  in  the  oartli,  they  sbniild  grow,  spring  up,  and  appear  on 
ilic  HurfaKc;  it  was  I  who  trticcd  their  mua  in  every  species  of  plants, 
who  iu  nil  beiugs  put  the  fire  of  life  which  docs  not  consurnc  them;  it 
i«  1  who  in  the  matDmnl  womb  prodiipe  the  new-h;)rn  child,  who  form 
the  limW,  thf  skin,  the  uuils,  the  blood,  the  ftet,  the  ears  ;  it  waa  I  who 
gave  the  water  feet  to  run;  it  was  I  who  toade  the  clouds,  which  carry 
the  water  to  the  world,"  &c.  Thia  dcvciopnw^nt,  taken  from  a  recent 
b(wk  of  the  Gliebers,  the  Bundahish,  is  to  lie  found  entire,  in  the  very 
lint  words  of  their  oldest  and  holiest  Iwok,  the  Avcata :  "  I  proclaim 
aud  wornhip  Abnrn  Minsda,  the  Creator."  A*  far  a*  history  can  he 
traced,  ho  wa?  alrcaily  what  he  is  now.  Near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Ecbatana,  the  traveller  may  read,  ou  the  red  granite  of  the  mountaia  of 
.Uvand,  these  words,  which  were  engraved  by  tlic  hand  of  Darius,  the 
ktug  of  kinga,  u^rly  lire  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ: — 

"  A  powcrfttl  God  is  Auramiusda ! 
'Twas  be  who  mnAe  this  earth  horo  belowt 
'Twas  be  who  made  that  heaven  nhuvc  1 
Twm  ho  who  mado  man  !'' 

This  God,  who  madn  the  world,  ralen  it.  He  is  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe,  the  Ahnra,^  "  the  Ltird."  "  He  ia  a  powerful  god,"  cxclaioit 
Xerxes;  "he  is  tltc  greatest  of  all  the  gods."  It  is  to  his  favour  that 
Dariiia,  iascribing  ujiod  the  rock  of  Hchistun  the  narrative  of  his 
nineteen  Tjctorics,  ascribes  both  his  elcvaliou  and  bis  triumphs.  Zt  is 
lo  his  (uprcnic  care  tliat  he  confide*  Persia :  "  This  country  of 
Persia,  which  AurAmazdn  bus  given  mv,  this  beautiful  country,  beautiful 
in  horses,  benutirul  in  nicu,  by  tbc  grace   of  AurAmazda,  und  through 


*  Tha  aea  of  the  e&rtli  and  tb«  sea  uf  the  clouds. 

t  (We  J.  Dannestvtdr.  "  Omusd  e(  AhiiDMn."  fi  JB-OS. 

Z  ORoaal  is  the  moduni  nonu;.  oMitraotcd  [mn  th«  anciint  Ahnni  Mowla. 

{  Whteli  is  ih«  i»rM  won)  satbe  Suiskht  Atura. 
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ne,  king  T^ttraynvus,  hiia  nothing  to  fear  from  »uy  cQCmj'.  Mijr 
AarAmaula  nnd  the  godft  of  tbc  nation  bring  mc  their  bclp  t  May 
AiirAninula  protect  thia  couiitiy  from  hoatilc  »nuit's,  from  burenacM 
•nd  gvil !  May  t\i\»  cotiutry  never  be  iuvaded  by  the  stranger,  nor  by 
hostile  ArmiM,  nor  by  barroD&css,  nor  by  evil  I  This  ii  the  favour 
which  I  impl(»re  from  Anrflnmitda  mid  the  gods  of  tbc  nation  I" 

Tliis  world  which  he  bun  or^^nized  is  n  work  of  intelligence ;  hy  bis 
wisdom  it  begftn,  and  by  Ins  wjiulom  it  will  end.  He  is  the  toind  which 
knows  all  things,  nnd  it  is  to  him  that  the  aage  appeals  in  order  to 
penetrate  tbc  myatcrJcs  of  the  worM, 

"ile\-cul  to  me  th<:  truth,  0  Ahum!  VHiat  was  tlte  begioalng  of  the  good 
creation  ? 

"Who  is  ilie  Dither,  who,  nt  the  beginning  of  time,  be^  Order} 

"  Who  lias  traced  for  tho  sun  and  tJie  scan  the  paths  ibst  th^  must  foUow? 

"  Who  mskcs  thfi  mown  iiicrcnsc  and  decrease  ? 

"  O  Ahura  I  I  would  learu  tJioMi  iny8t«rl«a  imd  many  more  ! 

"  Who  has  fixed  the  earth  and  the  tmmovvhle  stars  to  establish  them  fiitnly, 
so  that  lh«y  might  not  fall  ?  Who  faas  fixed  the  waters  and  lh«  tre«s  ? 

"  Who  hat  directed  ihc  nipid  courst  of  ihL*  wind  and  of  the  eloudil  What 
skilful  artitt  hnamad^!  the  light  and  the  darkncMtT 

"  What  skilAil  vrorkmau  has  made  sleep  and  wakefulness  7  Through  whom  hsva  ' 
w«  duwo,  noon,  and  oight  J  From  whom  do  they  teara  the  law  which  ia  traced ' 
ont  for  tli^m  ?  Who  endaar«d  tlio  son  to  hts  &tli«r  *o  that  ho  »hf>u]d  tnia  i 
hioi !  Those  are  tbc  thiuga  thai  I  wish  to  uok  Th^e,  O  Maxda,  O  benefleent^ 
Spirit,  O  Creator  of  all  things !" 

In  hia  omniscience  arc  embraood  all  human  actious.  He  walclie*- 
orcr  bU  things,  ftnd  ia  far>Mcing,  and  iicrer  sleeping,  lie  is  the 
infallible  one ;  "it  ia  impowiblc  to  deceive  him,  the  Ahura^  who  knows 
all  things."  He  seca  man,  and  judges  and  cbaatiscs  )iim,  if  he  lina  not 
followed  his  law,  for  from  him  cornea  the  law  of  man,  as  well  as  Uie 
law  of  the  world ;  from  him  comes  the  science  supreme  among  all  other 
acienecs,  that  of  duty,  the  knowledge  of  tho«c  things  wc  ought  to  think, 
say,  and  do,  and  of  those  things  we  ought  neither  lo  think,  nor  say,  nor 
do.  To  the  man  vrho  has  prayed  well,  tbou^ht,  spoken,  and  acted  vtM, 
he  opens  his  resplendent  paradise;  he  opona  hell  to  him  who  hna  iiot 
prayed  nnd  who  has  thought,  spoken,  and  done  evil. 


The  Bspraans  Ood.ttaa  ood  or  xaKvas. 

Thu«  the  Aryans  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  of  India,  and  of  Persia  agree  in 
giving  the  highest  place  in  their  Pantheon  to  a  supreme  tiod  who  roles  i 
th<-  world  nnd  who  baa  foundeti  Order,  a  God  sovcrciutt,  omniscient,  aad' 
moral.  Has  tiiis  identical  conccptiou  been  formed  in  each  of  thcM 
caaea  by  four  indcpcudeut  creations,  or  is  it  a  oommon  inheritance  frnm 
the  TndoEuropcan  religion,  and  did  the  Aryan  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  of 
the  Latins,  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  Persians  already  know  a  eaprcine 
God,  an  organizing,  a  sovereign,  an  omniscient,  a  tnoral  God? 

Although  the  latter  hy]>otbe»i8  is  more  simple  and  more  piobftble 
than  the   fariner,  it   cannot,    however,   be   taken   at    odco    aa    certain; 
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beoouM  aa  abstract  nud  togieal  conception  of  IIlh  kind  may  ver^r  irell 
hire  developed  itaelf  nt  the  B&mc  time  among  several  nations,  in  an 
identical  and  iudepeiidcut  manurr.  To  vboiuM^ever  looks  upon  it  at 
uny  lime  and  in  any  place,  the  world  can  reveal  the  existence  of  a 
Supneme  malier :  Socratex  is  not  the  diaciple  of  tlie  jAalmiftt ;  yet  the 
bcareuB  reveal  to  him,  an  to  the  Hebrew  poet,  the  {{lory  of  the  Lord. 
But  if  it  be  found  that  the  abstract  coacopUon  is  closely  connected 
with  a  iiatumliittic  nml  innterini  conception,  and  that  tlic  Utter  ia 
identical  iu  the  four  n-'lij^iua;,  ns  it  is  known,  on  tho  other  hiud,  that 
thc»G  four  religions  ti&vc  a  coniraon  pai^t,  the  hypothesis  that  thiii  ab- 
stract conception  in  a  heritage  of  this  past,  and  not  a  creation  of  the 
present,  may  rise  to  a  certainty. 

Nov,  these  (ioda  who  oi^aDize  the  world,  rule  it  and  vateh  over  it ; 
this  Zeus,  this  Jupiter,  this  Varuua,  this  vVbura  Ma^a  are  not  the  pcr- 
soniticattons  of  a  dimple  abstract  conception ;  they  emerge  from  a  former 
Dituralisni,  from  which  tlicy  are  not  yvt  quite  detached  ;  they  comueuced 
by  bein^  gods  of  the  hcareaa. 

Zeus  ami  Jupiter  have  never  censed  to  be  gods  of  the  hcaTens,  and 
to  be  conscious  of  it.  When  the  world  whs  shared  among  the  gods, 
"  Zeus  received  the  boundless  sky  iu  the  ether  and  the  cloads  for  bis 
share."  It  is  a»  the  God  of  henvcu  that  sometimes  hu  shines  luuinouu, 
calm,  and  pure,  onlhnmod  in  the  ethereal  splendour,  niid  that  sometimes 
be  bccomea  gloomy  aud  gathers  clouds  (ff^iXifytpfrirOi  causing  the  raia 
to  full  from  heaven  [Zfi^pttt^,  virto^),  hurling  tipon  the  earth  the  eddy  of 
fierce  wiods,  drawing  forth  the  liurricane  from  the  summit  of  the  ether, 
brandishiug  the  Ufihlniug  aud  the  tlmnderbult  {Ktpaiivio^,  asrpavaio^). 
Tilts  is  why  the  thunderbolt  is  Uia  weapoa,  his  attribute,  "  the  tbuudcrbolt 
with  its  never-tiring  foot,"  which  he  hurls  in  the  height.-*^  why  he  rolls 
ou  a  resouudiog  chariot,  brandinhing  in  bli  hand  the  fiery  tridcut,  or 
dashing  it  OD  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  or  oa  Pegasus,  the  aerial  steed  of 
the  Ughtnin{i>.  This  i»  why  he  is  the  husband  of  Detn^ter,  "the  mother 
Earth,"  whom  he  impregnates  with  hia  torrents  of  rain ;  this  is  why  he 
sent  forth,  firom  his  brow  according  to  some,  from  his  belly  according 
to  others,  from  the  clouds  occordiag  to  the  Cretan  legend,  Ath^n^,  the 
resplendent  goddess  with  the  penetrating  glance,  who  came  forth,  shaking 
golden  weapons,  with  a  C17  which  made  heaven  ami  earth  resound,  as 
she  is  tlie  iocorustion  of  the  stormy  light  which  breaks  forth  from  the 
brow  of  heaven,  from  the  belly  of  hcitveii,  from  the  bnsoai  of  the  cloud, 
filling  space  with  its  splendotu'  aud  with  tbo  crash  of  its  stormy  birth. 
Laelly,  the  very  name  of  Zcua  (genitive  Diot,  formerly  Divot)  is,  ia 
eoufurmity  with  the  laws  of  Qret:l(  phonetics,  the  literal  reprcscntntivc 
of  the  Sanwrit  Dyans,  heaven  (genitive  DiuaH],  aud  the  uoiou  of 
Ztvq  irarlip  with  i^t](ttiT'ip  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Vcdic  union  of 
Dyaui  pilar  with  Priihivt  mdtar,  of  the  Hrnveu-Pather  with  Earth- 
Mother.  I'he  word  Z«vc  is  an  ancient  synonym  of  Ovpafoi;,  which 
bccuoio  obaolote  as  a  common   noun ;    still,  in  n  certnii)  number  of 
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expressions,  it  retains  something  of  its  former  meaiiiiig.  Thus  it  is, 
when  the  Earth  prays  Zeus  to  let  rain  fall  upon  her ;  vhen  the  Athenian 
in  praying  exclaims :  "  O  dear  Zeus,  rain  thou  on  the  field  of  the 
Athenians  and  on  the  plains" — "  Zeus  has  rained  the  whole  night,"  says 
Homer;  vt  Ztvc  wavw^oc  In  alt  these  expressions  Zeus  may  be  lite- 
rally translated  as  a  common  noun,  sky. 

Jupiter,  identical  with  Zeus  in  his  functions,  is  identical  with  him  in 
his  material  attributes. 

The  word  Jflpiter,  or  better  Jup-piter,  is  for  Jns-piter,  composed  of 
pater  and  of  Jus,  the  Latin  contraction  of  the  Sanscrit  Dyaus,  of  the 
Greek  ZffJc  '-  Juppiter  is  then  the  esact  equivalent  of  7.ioq  jrariip,  aud  the 
word  has  even  preserved  more  strongly  than  Zeus  the  sense  of  its  early 
meaning;  sab  yote  signifies  "  under  the  heavens  ;"  the  hunter  awaits 
the  marsian  hoar,  heedless  of  the  cold  or  snow,  sub  Jove  frigido,  "  under 
the  cold  Jupiter,  under  the  cold  sky."  Dyaus  is  also  in  Latin,  na  it  is 
in  Sanscrit,  the  name  of  the  brilliant  sky :  "  Behold,"  exclaims  old 
Ennius,  "above  thy  head  this  luminous  space  which  all  invoke  under 
the  name  of  Jupiter  :" 

"  Aspice  hoc  Hnblime  can^enH  [jaem  invocaat  omnea  JoTcm." 
Varuna,  like  his  European  brethren,  has  been,  and  is  yet,  a  material 
gcd,  and  a  material  god  of  the  same  kind,  a  god  of  heaven.  This  is 
why  the  sun  is  his  eye,  why  the  sun,  "the  beautiful  bird  which 
flies  in  the  firmament,"  is  "his  golden-winged  messenger;"*  why  the- 
celestial  rivers  flow  in  the  hollow  of  Iiis  mouth,  as  in  the  hollow  of  a 
reed  ;  why  everywhere  visible,  by  turns  full  of  light  and  of  darkness,  by 
turns  he  infolds  himself  in  the  night,  and  irradiates  the  dawns,  and  by 
tumsclothcshimscif  in  the  white  garments  and  in  the  black  ones.  Like 
Zeus,  and  from  the  same  cause,  he  gathers  together  the  clouds,  he  turns 
the  sack  that  contains  the  rains,  and  lets  it  loose  upside  down  on  the 
two  worlds;  he  inundates  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  he  clothes  the 
mountains  with  a  watery  garb,  and  his  blood-red  eyes  unceasingly 
furrow  the  watery  dwelling  with  their  twinkling  flashes.  As  Zeus  is 
the  father  of  Ath6n^,  be  is  the  father  of  Atharvan,  "the  Fire-God,"  of 
Bhrign,  "  the  Thunderer" — that  is  to  say,  of  Agni,  of  the  lightning. 
Agni  himself  is  brought  forth  "from  his  belly  in  the  waters,"  like 
a  male  Ath^n^.  Finally,  like  Zeus,  like  Jupiter,  be  bears  in  his  very 
name  the  expression  of  what  he  is ;  and  the  Sanscrit  Varuna  is  the  exact 
phonetic  rfprcficntativc  of  Oipm'of,  sky. 

In  duo,  the  sovereign  god  of  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  character  of 
]iroftiiiii(l  rifivinu-liiiri  o-Ii^^JM^uBCijiiircd  and  which  is  reflected  in  liis 
iiamo  A^mj^tjm^^^^^^^lBf  Lord,"  cun  himself  be  recognized 

It  formulte  of  the  litanies  atill 
the  creator  Ahora 
srcnlly  beautiful ; 
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wliitc,  luminous,  nceii  from  afar;  tlicy  iiivuko  tbo  entire  liody  of  AUnra 
MnxtiA,  llic  body  of  Aiiiira  wUich  is  the  givatcsl  of  bodies ;  thoy  say 
(lint  tho  sun  ia  hit  p}'c,  and  tint  tbc  sky  is  the  garment  nmbraiilRrciI 
with  stars  with  which  be  arrays  himself;  lastly,  the  most  abstract  of  Ibc 
Arrun  gotU  has  preserved  a  trait  which  show*  him  more  closely  tied 
ihau  the  othcn  to  the  miterinl  world  from  which  they  have  freed  thcm- 
8c1tc8;  he  is  callrtl  "  the  mont  noliU  of  the  gotU,"  bet-ausc  *'  he  has  for 

•elolhiiig  the  very  solid  elone  of  the  sky."  Like  Vwnna,  like  Zens, 
the  liglittiiiig  18  iu  hift  linixN,  *'*  the  molten  bnim  vthicli  he  cilukcs  to  flow 
dnirii  oil  ti.c  two  worlils;"  liVc  them  he  is  the  father  of  the  goil  of 
lightning,  Atar.  Lastly,  the  most  ancient  historica]  evittcncc  confirins 
the  iiuitic-tions  of  mvthology,  as  at  the  very  time  when  the  Aehtemcninn 
kings  proelaira  the  sorcreignty  nf  AnrAmaxda,  Itemdotiifi  wPiite :  "TIib 
PcrHartR  ofler  up  lULcrilices  to  i!!cus,*  ff^ia^  upon  the  hi(;hest  Bummit 

r  of  the  mouDlaios,  as  tlicy  call  Zeun  tht  eiUrf  orb  nf  ike  sky." 

Thus  Ihr*  supremo  gnda  of  the  four  gro«t  religions  of  (irence,  of  Italy, 
of  liidiRj  and  of  I'crsiu,  arc  at  the  same  time,  or.  have  begiiu  by  being 
gods  of  the  skica.  By  the  side  of  tbe^c  four,  Svarogu,  tbc  goil  of 
tlie  AQcioiit  jtagan  Slars,  should  no  dmibl  equally  be  placed.  Like  Zcu«, 
like  Jupiter,  like  Variioa,  like  Ahiira  Maxda,  he  is  the  iua«tcr  of  the 
universe,  the  gods  are  his  children,  and  it  ia  from  him  that  they  have 
reasiveil  their  fiiDctioiis  ;  like  tlicm  he  is  the  pod  of  the  heuveiis,  lie  is  the 
ibiiiiilerer,  and  like  them  he  is  the  father  of  the  Fire,  Svarojitehi,  "  ttio 
son  of  lK-a.veu."t 

KU  Orirttbl 

How  did  tbo  god  of  the  heavens  become  the  organixing  god,  the 
supreme  God,  the  moral  God  ?  Hon*  was  the  abstract  CDnei?ption 
grafted  on  the  naturaliittic  conccptiou  ?      What  is  tlie  connection  t»ctweeu 

I  his  material  attribute  aud  \m  ahsti^ct  function?  The  Vedaa  give  the 
solution  of  this  problem. 

As  far  OS  the  eye  run  reach,  it  cau  never  rcacli  beyond  the  sky ; 
whatever  is,  is  under  tlic  immense  vault ;  all  that  which  is  boru  and 
dies,  is  born  and  die«  within  its  bounds.     Now,  whatever  take*  ptice  in 

'  it,  takes  place   acconling   to   an   immutable  law-     The  dawn  has  iiovct 

'  failed  to  appear  at  her  appointed  place  in  the  morning,  never  forgotten 
where  she  is   to  apjear  aj^aiii,  our  the  moment  at  which  she  is  to 

I  Katiiuiatv  the  world.  Darkne-ss  and  light  know  their  appointed  honr, 
and  always  at  the  desired  inomeiit  "  tho  black  One  has  given  way  to 
the  white."  Linked  together  by  the  same  chaiti  iu  the  end]es.s  path 
open  before  tliem,  thry  follow  their  way  onwards,  the  two  immortals, 
directed  by  a  Goil,  nbso^hing  c^ieli  ulher's  lints.  The  two  fertile  xi^lem 
do  not  clash  with  ouc  another;  they  uercr  stop,  dissimilar  iu  form,  but 
alike  in  spirit.    Tims  mo  the  days  with  their  suns,  the  nights  with 

*  Tlint  is  to  uy  "  to  tbcir  Supreiuc  God." 

t  G.  Kltk,  ~  Einkituoe  iu  ilin  8kviii«bD  Utenttur-Gochiulito.' 

;  "  Orauud  M  Ahnrnnn,"  M  03,  iq. 
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their  stars,  iteason  foUowing  season.  Tlio  nicy  bwi  always  in  regulw 
coune  luihrred  iu  by  turn  the  dny  niid  the  night.  The  moon  has  alwayB 
lit  up  at  the  fixal  hour.  The  stars  have  always  known  where  they  should 
go  during  the  day.  Tlic  rivcra  have  always  flowed  inio  the  oue  ocean 
without  making  it  fidJ. 

ThiH  uuivenial  order  is  either  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  or  it 
ia  the  action  of  the  ^od  of  bcarcu,  acoordiug  as  nv  think  of  the 
body  or  the  sotd,  and  view  in  the  heavens  the  thing  or  the  (ioil.  Tliw, 
ill  tlio  Rig- Veda,  to  say  "e?etylliiuK  i«  in  Vaniua" — that  a,  "iu 
tJic  heavena" — and  to  any  "  CTBrythiug  is  Utrough  Varuna" — that  ia, 
"through  the  hcaveu-Ood"— are  one  and  the  aame  thing;  and  in 
these  formulie  of  the  Veda,  ao  clear  in  their  uncertainty,  theism  is  erer 
found  side  by  aide  with  imconscious  pantlicitm,  of  which  it  is  only  an 
expression.  "The  three  heareuit  and  the  three  earths  rest  iu  Vartioa/' 
says  ft  poet,  and  imnied iately  afterwards,  ginng  [icrsonality  to  bin  God : 
"  It  is  the  skilful  king  Varuua  who  makes  this  golden  disc  sUioe  in 
bcavcn."  The  wind  jrkicb  whistles  iu  the  attnosphcrc  is  his  breath, 
and  all  that  exists  from  uue  world  to  tlie  other  wan  created  by 
him.  "  ('rom  the  king  Varuna  vumc  this  earth  lielow,  and  yonder 
heaven,  too,  these  two  worlds  with  remote  limits ;  tlie  two  aeas  are 
the  belly  of  Varunn,  and  ho  real*  alao  cvcd  iu  the  soaall  pool  of 
water." 

This  pauUietsLic  Iheisu),  which  makes  uo  clear  dialinctiou  betw«m 
the  God  of  heaven  and  the  unircrse  over  which  he  ruica,  or  which  ts 
comprised  iu  him,  penetrates  Jupiter  aa  well  as  '\''arunu.  llic  LatiD 
poets  offer  the  equivulcul  of  the  vacillating  formuhe  of  Vediam.  "  The 
mortals,"  says  Lucretius,  explaining  the  origin  of  tho  idea  of  Gudj 
"the  mortals  saw  the  regular  niotioiia  of  tho  heavens  and  the  rarioas 
seasons  of  the  year  succeed  each  other  iu  a  Bxol  order,  without  being 
able  to  dbcover  the  causes.  They  Lad,  therefore,  uo  other  altenutire 
than  to  attribute  all  to  the  gods,  who  made  everything  go  according  to 
their  will,  and  it  was  in  the  sky  tliat  they  placed  the  neat  and  domain  of 
the  gods,  because  it  is  there  that  may  be  secu  revolve  the  uigbt  aud  the 
noon,  the  day  and  the  gluomy  planets  of  the  night;  the  uootumal 
lights  wandering  in  the  sky,  and  the  flying  flames,  tlie  clouds,  the  sun, 
the  rain,  the  snow,  the  winds,  the  thunderholCs,  the  hail,  the  sodden 
couvulsious,  aud  the  great  thrcatcniag  ratnblings."* 

This  view   of  the   keavcus  as  tlie  universal  eeutrc  of  tlic  movements 


*  n««tc«M,  eotti  nUoawMdine  onto 
Bt  vsrik  Mumrnm  ccmclnnt  tenipors  vorti ; 
N«o  |H>l«nuit  ijxibua  ill  licrct  cugnoBom  CAtuis. 
Vkffo  pariogiurii  •Itii  lii(J>«lu>iit  omuis  Ihrcfs 
Tnul«i«,  ot  ulloniin  natafkacraomiuslketi. 
la  «aiIo(iue  Ueuin  tsdes  «t  tsai|ds  lcwsnia% 
Per  ctrlana  volvi  qnis  iwa  et  lona  vidcSur, 
Laiw,  dica,  tH  DUX  rt  noctis  aigas  sersra, 
KoBtivsgH<)ue  faota  oodi,  flanunuquo  Ti>]sat«B, 
Kabila,  aol,  imbna,  ais,  v«Dt«i.  fnlMn^  grandOv 
Bt  rspdci  ftMttitiu,  et  mnrmum  msfna  nuumai.— v.  1 18T. 
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of  Nature  might  jtist  as  veil  liav«  led  to  pantbeutn  as  to  theism.  The 
liae  of  the  poet :  "  Juppiter  est  cjnodcunqiio  vides,  (juocunque  loovcris" 
— "  Jtipitcr  is  crcrythioft  tlmt  thou  iMW«t,  cvcrrwherc  thai  thou  movcst" 
^-doea  not  refer  ouly  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  metaphysJciiui!)  of  the 
PoFch  ;  it  also  fixprewea  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  Jupiter  of  primitive 
mytholo^.  It  tru  not  b^  a  deviation  from  his  carlior  nature  that 
&ui  was  confounded  with  Pan ;  he  was  Pan  by  hirth  ;  and  if  the  cpopcc 
and  the  drama  show  us  only  a  pentoual  Zens,  it  is  because  by  their 
rcry  nature  tlicy  could  and  should  sec  him  only  under  this  aspect,  and 
bad  nothing  to  obtain  from  the  impersonal  /ens,  although  in  this  form 
be  was  as  old  as  in  the  other.  And  the  Orphic  theologian  ia  not  quite 
onfuthful  to  the  earlier  tradition  of  reUgion,  -when  he  siugs  of  the 
osircrMl  Zcna: — 

"  Zens  vas  the  first,  Z*U8  is  tbolact,  Ztm  tho  Ihundcror  ; 
2cu«  is  the  head,  Zcru  U  tiw  iniildle  ;  it  is  by  Zeus  Umt  alt  things  are  mads  | 
Zeui  i*  the  male,  7«ur  is  tlie  iinuional  female ; 
Zeiu  ia  th«  baae  of  lioUi  the  arih  and  tlie  starry  sky  ; 

Z«ut  in  tho  breath  of  the  windii,  Zcna  ii  tho  jet  of  tho  unconqnerabk  flanM; 
Z«M  U  the  root  of  the  aea,  Zeui  ii  th«  inn  and  thi>  moon.  .  .  . 
The  wholo  of  thia  nnivetac  ia  Rtrei«bed  out  within  th«  gnat  body  of  !^aa." 

Id  the  latnc  manner,  although  Persia  has  in  general  prcsorrcd  the 
personality  of  her  Supreme  god,  yet  she  suffers  him,  psperially  in  the 
■ecta,  to  become  confoaoded  with  the  Iiifiuity  uf  matter  through  which 
be  Brat  revealed  himself  to  the  mind  of  his  worshippers.  After  haring 
invoked  the  heavend  as  the  lindy  of  Ahum  Mazda,  the  matt  beftiitifnl  of 
bodies,  she  placed  above  Ahura  himself,  uud  before  him,  the  Iumin<ii» 
apace,  where  he  manifests  himself,  what  the  theologians  called  "  the 
In  finite  light,"  and  thrn  by  a  new  and  highfr  nhxtnictioii  dceiared  S/wtci** 
to  have  been  at  the  betjinuing  of  the  world.  Between  this  wholly 
metaphysical  principle  and  the  naturatistic  principle  of  the  primitive 
religion,  there  is  only  the  distwic-e  of  two  alwlractions :  Space  is  only 
the  bare  form  of  the  luminoiu  Infinite,  and  the  lumiuous  lufiuitc,  a^ain, 
is  an  abitractioQ  from  the  Infinite  and  luminous  sky,  which  was  identical 
with  Ahnra. 

Thus,  nccordiugiy  as  the  heavens  were  oousidored  at>  the  scat  or  as 
the  cause  of  things,  the  god  of  the  hcarcns  became  the  matter  of  the 
world  or  the  deminrgc  of  the  world.  From  the  period  of  Arj'im  nnity, 
he  was  without  dooht  the  one  and  the  other  in  turn;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  thcistic  conception  was  more  clearly  defined  than  the  other,  as 
it  ia  so  in  the  derived  mythologio* ;  it  hna  besides  deeper  roots  in  the 
httinan  heart  and  human  nature,  which  in  every  moremeatand  in  every 
phenomenon  sees  a  Liring  Cau»e,  a  Personality. 

This  gotl  of  the  heavens,  hariug  or^unixcd  the  world,  is  all  wisdom  ; 
he  ia  the  shilled  artisan  who  has  regulated  the  motion  of  the  worlds. 
His  wisdom  is  infinite,  for  of  all  those  mysteries  which  man  tries   in 

*  In    (itlifv  *y>t«Dii,  tiaving  tvgnnl   to  tiic  Dt«mity  of  tKn  CioA  tai  no  loiqiiir  to  hia 
taanunHit^i  bonadkaa  TisDu  bccaine  tfai  fint  [imicipio  (Zbctbb  iUiAtaaft,*. 
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Tnin  to  fathom  he  has  the  \u'.y,  he  is  the  niithor.  But  it  ts  not  only  at 
the  Creator  of  the  world  that  he  U  omui«cieut :  he  knows  all  thiugs, 
hecausc-,  being  all  light,  he  scM  all  thiiig:^.  lii  Ihc  tiaturalistic  jnycho* 
lofiy  of  the  ArjraDx,  to  ^ee  and  to  knuw,  lij^ht  and  kiiow!e«lgc,  e^e  muL 
tbouijhl,  arc  tyuuoymous  tcrmik  With  the  Hiuduos,  Yaruua  b  uiniii- 
ecieut  hccausu  he  is  the  Lnlioitc  light;  because  the  suu  is  Lin  eyoj 
hecniitc  from  the  height  of  his  palnce  with  its  pilhits  of  red  brus,  hb 
ithitc  looks  coniiDuiid  the  world  ;  because  under  the  goMi-u  uiiiritlcUtst 
covers  hitn,  bis  tliouaands,  hia  myriads  of  sj>ic»,  active  and  uutiring 
ngents,  snnbenms  during  the  day,  stars  during  the  night,  search  out  for 
bim  ull  that  vtbich  cxisu  from  one  wurld  to  thi:  other,  with  eyes  that 
never  ulecp,  never  blink.  And  in  the  same  way,  if  Zeus  Is  the  all-seciog^ . 
the  r(icon-r>/c,  it  U  bceausc  his  eye  is  the  sun,  this  univcriial  witucis^^ 
lite  infallible  Npy  of  both  gods  and  inou  {HtCtr  iTKOTOf  riH  Km'  wtpitv). 
The  light  knows  the  truth,  it-  is  all  truth ;  truth  is  the  great  virtae 
vihicb  the  god  of  faeaveu  cIhieiis  ;  and  Ifing  k  the  grvut  crime  which  he 
punishes.  In  Homer,  the  Grcc;k  taking  un  (lath,  raises  bia  eyes  tovards 
the  expanse  of  bcavcu  and  calla  Zeus  and  the  buu  to  witneita ;  iu  Persia, 
th<!  gud  of  hcnvrn  resembles  in  I  ody  the  light,  and  Id  aoul  the  truth : 
Aryan  morality  eame  down  from  heaven  in  a  ray  of  light. 


His  DutlBT- 

Thus,  the  TndO'Europeao  rcli^on  knew  a  supretne  God,  aud  thi»  God 
vas  the  Oud  of  the  livuveus.  lie  ha^  organiu-d  the  world  uud  nilcail, 
bccaosc,  as  he  is  the  heaven,  all  is  in  hloi,  and  all  passes  withtii  him, 
nccorittiig  to  lit*  law ;  he  is  otnniseient  and  nmral,  becaitac,  LciiiK 
hiiaiuous,  he- sees  all  things  and  all  hearts. 

This  (jotl  was  named  by  the  varioiu  nainrs  of  the  sky — Dyaus,  Varana, 
Svar,  nhiclij  according  to  the  reijuirenieuta  of  the  tliought,  described 
cither  the  object  or  the  person,  the  heavens  or  the  God.  Later  od,  oackj 
lunguugc  made  a  choice,  and  fixed  the  proper  iinme  of  the  God  ou  onci 
these  words;  by  which  its  ancient  value  oa  a  common  noun  was  lost  or 
rendered  doubtrul :  thus,  iu  Greek  Dyeut  became  the  uamo  of  the 
hearcii-gtid  (Zeus)  and  Varana  (OtifMi-oc)  van  the  name  of  the  hcafeot, 
as  a  thing ;  iu  Sanscrit  I>^aiis  or  Srar  was  the  niat<-rial  hcavcna  ;  the 
hca>eii-god  vss  Varana  (later  changed  into  Vamoa) ;  the  Slavs  fixed  on 
the  word  Svar,  by  means  of  ji  derivative,  Srarogti,  the  idea  of  the 
celestial  god ;  llic  Koniatis  mode  the  unic  choice  as  the  Qrocka  with 
their  Jti/tpUer.  and  set  aside  the  other  names  of  the  heavens  ;  lastly. 
Persia  described  the  gnd  by  one  of  bis  abstract  ciiithcts,  th<!  IjonI, 
Ahura,  and  obliterated  the  c-xlcrunl  traces  of  his  furtncr  naturalistic 
character. 

This  god,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  tlte  religion 
of  AryaD  unity,  was  carried  away,  with  thu  rarioua  religions  which 
Kpraiig  up  from  it,  to  the  vnnous  regions  wlierc  chance  brought  tho 
Aryau  migrations.     Of  tbc  five  rcligioiu  ovtr  whieli  he  ruled,  thrre 
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reinainnl  fnithfal  to  him  to  tbe  iMt,  and  only  fonook  him  nt  tbc 
uooicut  when  they  tlicmsclvcs  pcrislicil; — they  an:  tUow  of  the  Greeks, 
pf  the  Rgmaiis,  and  of  the  Slnvit,  with  whom  Zous,  Jiip[iitcr,  uiitl 
BVnrO^  prcM-rred  tlie  tillex  Mid  nttributes  of  the  Su|]rcmc  god  of  tlto 
Anraas,  ai  loug  as  the  national  religion  lasted.  Tlii>y  siiceumhed  to 
Christ;  "  HcaTcn-father "  gave  way  to  llic  "Father  whs  is  in 
HcavCD." 

'  India,  on  the  cuntran.%  very  soon  furgot  that  god  for  whose  origin 
iund  furuintioi),  however,  she  accounts  mueli  better  than  uiiy  other 
Ar^'au  religion  docs;  and  it  wait  not  a  foreign,  god  who  dcthroaed  him 
\—lk  god  from  withoat — bnt  a  native  god,  a  god  of  liiii  own  facoily, 
Indra,  the  hero  of  tbe  tcnijicst. 

In  fttctj  the  siipretnc  goil  of  the  Aryans  was  not  a  god  of  uaity  ; 
llie  Aflura,  llie  Ijor<l,  was  not  the  Lord  in  the  same  ftcntc  as  Adonai. 
Tlierc  were  by  the  side  of  him,  within  himself,  a  number  of  guds,  acting 
f>i  their  own  accordj  aad  often  of  independent  origin.  The  windj  the 
irain,  the  thunder ;  the  lire  nmler  ita  three  forms — the  sod  in  the 
lieaveUB,  the  lij^blning  in  the  cluiid,  the  terrestrial  fire  on  the  altar ;  tbc 
prayer  nndcr  its  two  forms — the  human  prnyer,  which  ascenda  from  the 

f.ltar  to  licaveDj  and  tltc  henvcniy  prayer,  wlii<ih  reMiitnds  in  tlic  din  of 
he  storm,  iin  the  lips  of  a  divine  priest,  and  deacenili  from  the  heights 
^ith  tlie  torrents  of  libations  poured  from  the  cnp  of  heaven,  all  the 
forces  of  nature,  both  eonerctc  nnd  abstract,  appealing  at  once  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  imagination  of  man,  were  instantly  deified.  If  the  god 
jof  the  heavens,  greater  in  time  and  space,  always  present  and  cverj-- 
Srherc  present,  easily  rose  to  the  supreme  rank,  carried  there  by  his 
double  Tnlinity,  yet  others,  with  a  Irss  continuous,  but  more  dmmntit; 
pction,  revealing  themselves  by  sudden,  unexpected  events,  maintained 
iheir  ancient  independence,  and  religious  dcvelupmcut  migLt  lead  to 
,tlieir  usurping  the  [Miner  of  the  king  of  the  heavens.  Already  during 
the  middle  of  the  Vedic   period,  ludm,  the  noisy  god  of  the  storm, 

fscends  the  summit  of  the  Pantheon,  aud  eclipses  his  majt»tic  rival  by 
he  din  of  bis  rtwinnding  Kidendotir. 

I  He  ia  the  favourite  hero  of  tbc  Vedic  Risbis ;  they  do  not  tire  of 
telling  how  be  strikes  vith  his  1x)lt  the  uerpeut  of  the  cloud,  which 
enfolds  tbc  light  nnd  tbe  waters  )  how  he  shsttters  the  cavern  of 
Cambara,  how  he  dcUvcrs  the  captive  Auroras  and  cows,  who  will 
phed  torrents  of  light  and  milk  on  the  earth.  It  is  he  who  makes  the 
tun  come  out  a^uiu  ;  it  is  he' who  makes  the  world,  anulhiUted  during 
the  night,  reappear ;  it  is  ho  who  recreates  it,  he  who  creates  it.  In  a 
Wttolo  scries  of  hymns  he  ascends  to  the  side  of  Varuua,  nnd  shares  the 
empin-  with  liim;  at  last  he  mounts  aborc  btm>  and  becomes  the 
iJuiversat  King  :^— 

"  He,  wIk),  OS  soon  us  he  waslxn-n,  a  god  of  tJiou^jhl,  has  aurpjsded  ihegodi  by 
liA  pownr  of  his  iiilcll«ct,  bg  wboae  trembliog  modi!  the  two  worlds  quake  by  cba 
jf  litB  Dircii;;tli — O  niiui.  it  is  Indm  I 
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"  He,  who  bn  6rmt;  ecUl^ltdiod  dii>  tottering  nrtfa  And  iirr«il«d  the  aairtnng ' 
mountains ;    be  wlio  htui  fixe<l  lli«  exlcnt  of  the  uide-nlraUshitig  ntinoispUGi«(  Ad3 
who  hna  proppcO  ii|>  the  sky, — 0  man,  it  la  ludra : 

"  Up,  who,  uftcr  ^layinp:  1^9  serpent,  iinpenaed  the  seven  rivers ;  vho  broa^l 
forth  the  cuwa  from  tJioir  hkling- place  in  ^«  cavern  ;  he,  who,  \>y  th«  clmahiag  ct ' 
the  two  (tones,  baa  engendered  Agni, — 0  man,  it  is  Indra !  { 

"  Uc,  wba  nude  nil  these  great  ibingn ;  be,  who  stmck  dovn  tbe  demoo  nM«v 
driring  tl  to  conccalnutnt  ^  he,  who,  like  a  fortunate  gaiD«si«r  who  win«  nt  pUjr, 
carries  oflTllit  wmlrh  of  thu  impious,— O  man,  it  is  India  I 

"  n«,  who  gives  life  to  both  rich  and  poor,  nnd  u>  the  prie«t  hii  linfter  who  iro- 
plonM  him;  thei^d  with  benntirullips;  the  proieoiiag  god  who  brings  the  siodm 
together  Xo  press  out  the  soma, — U  ntan,  it  is  Indra  I 

■'  He,  irho  has  \a  Wis  hnnds  tli«  herds  of  horsM  sn^  cows,  the  cities  and  the 
chariots  of  war ;  he,  who  has  cteaUiU  the  Sun  and  the  dawn ;  bv,  wb9  rolee  tbe 
wal«n>, — 0  man,  it  is  Indra! 

"He,  who  isinroked  by  the  two  oonieoding  sn)ie*,by  tlieenemiw  &cUigeaeh 
other,  eiilicr  triimiplijuit  or  btaten;  be,  whom,  when  they  meet  in  tl»e  xiruggle  oB 
tli«  asme  chariot,  during  the  onilatighl,  the;  inroke  Against  ««cb  other, — L>  man, 
it  is  Indra  ! 

"  He,  who  discovered  Camban  in  the  moaittaina  where  be  bnd  bem  hidden 
forty  years ;  he,  w)ia  killed  the  serpent  in  hia  full  strei^tl),  who  struck  him  d^sdon 
the  body  of  Dsnii,* — O  nuin,  it  is  Indta  I 

"  Heaven  and  earth  bow  down  bclbre  htm  ;  when  he  shake*,  the  mmiotains 
tremble  ;  the  drinlier  of  soma,  look  at  him  I  bearing  the  bolt  in  h!a  arm,  tlw  bolt  in 
bb  butd, — O  man,  it  is  Indni  1" 

But  the  usurper  does  not  cujoy  liis  triumph  long ;  in  the  beat  of  hu 
victory  ho  is  already  stung  to  the  heart,  mortally  wounded  by  11  uew 
and  mystic  power  which  is  growing  at  his  aide,  the  power  of  prayer,  of 
sacrifice,  of  worship,  of  Brahma,  whose  reign  begins  to  d&wu  towards 
the  cud  of  the  Vedic  period,  and  whicli  is  .'till  in  cxi»tcncc. 

What   Indnt  did   in   India  during   an   historical  period,  PcrkuQ  and 
Odin  did  in  a  prc-}iiatoriL-ul  |)eriod,  the  one  nmonf;  the  Lithnauiaus,  the 
other  uiuODg  the  Germans.      Pcrkun  aud  Odtu  are  the  Iitdras  of  those  . 
two  nation!',  and  have  each  dcthronrxl  tlic  god  of  the  heavens.      Perkuti' 
was  the  god  of  the  thunder  with  tbo  Litbuauisn  pagatm,  aud  one  cian 
rL-cogiiize  in  him  a  twin  brother  of  the  Hindoo  Parjanya,  ntic  of  the 
forms  of  the  god  of  the  atorm  in  Vedic   mythology.      This  king  of  the 
Lithuaiuan  Pantheon  is  a  king  of  recent  date;  what  proves  it  is   that 
the  31ftv9,  so  clasely  rdatcd  to  the  Ijithuantaiia  in  their  beliefs,  ta  well 
as  in  their  language,  and  who  also  know  the  god  Perkun,  hare  still   ai  ' 
tlicir  Supreme  god  the  Supreme  god  of  the  ancioot  Aryan  tcUgioa,  the 
god  of  the  hcarCDs,  Sviirogu. 

The  same  revolution  took  place  in  Germany,  but  in  a  more  remote 
period.  Tlie  god  of  the  heavens  haa  vanished;  he  is  replaced  by  the 
god  of  the  stonny  atmosphere,  Odin,  or  Wuolan,  the  VAta  of  India, 
■he  warrior  god  who  is  heard  in  the  din  of  the  tempest,  leailiog  hia 
diahcTcllcd  bands  of  warriors,  or  letting  loose  on  a  ceteatial  <iuarry  the 
howling  paekii  of  the  wild  chase. 

Thus  did  tbe  Oreeks,  the  Komaus,  uud  the  Slavs  ^low  their  god  to  be 

*  Bis  sotbw.  I 
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-vonqaished  hj  a  foreign  god  ;  tlie  GermanB,  the  Lithuanians,  and 
ihe  Hindoos  themselves  forsook  him  for  an  inferior  creation.  Only  in  one 
single  nation  he  finds  worshippers  faithful  to  the  last.  They  are  not 
numerous,  but  they  have  not  allowed  their  belief  to  be  encroached 
upon  either  by  time  or  by  man.  We  mean  the  few  thousands  of 
Ohehers  or  Parsis,  who,  during  the  great  political  and  religious  ship- 
wreck of  Persia,  fleeing  before  the  victorious  sword  of  the  Prophet, 
kept  from  Islam  the  treasure  of  their  old  belief,  and  who  to  this  day, 
in  the  year  1870  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  fire  temples  in  Bombay, 
offer  up  sacrifices  to  the  very  same  god  who  was  sung  by  the  unknown 
ancestors  of  the  Aryan  race  at  a  time  which  eludes  the  grasp  of 
history. 

James  Dakhestbter. 
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TH£  elaborate  schrmes  -vthich  have  been  propouncted  tn  attempti 
to  solve  tlie  mnch-vexed  riddle  how  liest  atict  most  efTcctually  to 
Ameliorate  tbc  condition  of  the  work iiig-cl omen — $nch  fi«  OwcDism, 
FourlcnRmj  oiid  such  like — -hnrc  had  their  inception  in  the  miiitl*  of 
philanthropists  outHideant]  above  our  circle.  They  have  been  coucetved 
for  the  mo»t  part  with  a  gcauioc  fceliitg  of  the  immense  importance  of 
tbi«,  the  most  burning  and  momrntous  question  uf  modvrn  dny^s,  and 
illumined  in  many  amcs  with  deep  phitusophic  insight ;  yot,  as  it  is  alraoM 
impossible  fur  any  but  a  boru  proletarian  to  underManil  the  aeeds,  tlir 
wnnta  and  the  dnilir  lives  of  the  prolctarinrij  it  in  not  unrcosonablu  to 
suppose  tlint  the  absence  of  thin  special  knowledge  may  have  oontribuleil 
somewhat  to  the  uu workableness  of  the  variouft  systems  proposed.  Beyond 
this,  bovcYcr,  it  strikes  mc  that  most  uf  tbem  contiiiiK-d  a  fatal  Ihtv, 
inherent  in  their  constitutions.  The;*  irere  too  ambitions,  aimed  at 
loo  much,  aud  were  altogether  of  so  rcrolotionary  and  subveniiTr  a 
character  as  to  alarm  the  great  majority  of  those  whose  gootlwill  miui 
be  obtained  before  it  can  be  poaublc  to  reduce  any  theory  to  experimcnl 
on  a  efficiently  cxtoiidi*<1  soile  to  enable  au  unprejudiced  observer  to 
pronounce  dccisiTcty  on  the  mnlt  accompliahod. 

Were  it  not  that  the  accident  of  my  haTing  been  thrown  by  birtb 
and  association  amongst  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  ["hut  indiffenot 
koncat")  community  of  a  Urge  city  may  eiuble  mc  to  supplement  tu 
some  extent  the  idena  ennnctated  by  benevolent  tbooriats  hclongiag  to 
the  upper  strata  of  society,  I  should  not  have  the  temerity  to  wcl 
to  pass  out  of  the  region  of  the"  eternal  silences,"  Moreover,  I  do  not 
announce  a  new  and  {lerfect  evangel  to  be  ushered  in  by  loud  flounah 
of  trumpets.     1  aim  at  nothing  more  ambitious  than  to  be  allowed  to 
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offer  a  few  liinU  u  to  Uie  directigD  wliicli  I  conceive  future  go»pelji 
of  hnnuuiity  musl  take  in  order  to  be  of  practical  utility. 

Having  thus  endeaToared  to  justify  myself  for  rushiujt  in  irhero 
sometimes  "auj^U  feur  to  treAd,"  I  have  uo  iutcntiuu  of  upulogiziaf;  for 
the  crudcucss  of  my  idcas^  or  my  lack  of  grace  ia  literary  compoaitioa. 
Taking  into  cotmidemtioD  the  small  amount  of  etemeutarj'  education 
drilled  into  me  at  a  charity  school  for  a  brief  jwriud  of  my  Ycr>-  jtircuilc 
days,  aud  tbc  coDtinued  abscucc  of  any  diily  qualified  ioittnictor  biqciq, 
"  all  that  goes  without  saying." 

One  more  i^tisticul,  or  cguiatical,  remark,  aud  I  proceed.  1  um  in 
DO  sense  a  spedalisi-  I  am  neither  a  Good  Templar  oor  a  Couvirial 
Toper;  neither  a  disciple  of  Xihili^m,  nor  any  other  school  of  advanced 
tliuu^bt  (ao  called),  nor  a  bigoted  Mectartan.  I  am  a  prirate  iu  neither 
tba  ranks  of  boviue  l\>ryi«ia  uor  of  rabid  Radicaliitm  ;  but  I  write 
simply  OS  one  of  thsit  common  ruck  of  ordinary  practical  n'orliiag  men, 
which  ill  reality  forms  the  great  Btnpte  of  our  plebiscite,  uUhough  certain 
very  Doi«y  and  turbulcut  minorities  may  poanibly  Lave  led  to  a  contrary 
inference. 

Iu  the  erection  of  my  little  structure,  I,  like  all  other  arcliiteeta, 
require  a  good  foundation  as  the  basis  of  operutious  ;  aud  ia  the  present 
ooac  the  fuiind&tioa  required  is  simply  a  desire  on  the  part  of  tliovc 
bipeds  who  stand  erect  ou  pedestals  for  an  inereased  knowledge  of  their 
felloMs  who  cravr)  aud  kueel  and  lie  iu  a  thousaud  aud  one  ooutortcd 
poatiires  on  the  miiy  clay.  Bnlarged  knowledge  will  bring  enlarged 
sympathy  for  each  other  on  tlic  part  of  high  aud  low  idike.  As  matters 
now  slutid,  those  above  iis  uetcr  really  see  us  in  uudresi  Wlieu  they 
come  across  us  wc  arc  cither  too  slavishly  sycophaiitic  or  too  ruggedly 
iudepeodeat, — Iwth  being  rnanks  dunned  fitr  the  occasion, — and  not  in 
anyBeaseouruuCuralGclves;  aud  1  have  a  dim  kind  ofsuspiciau  tbatou  the 
fcir  occasions  wbcu  gcoUooicu  voluntarily  come  forward  and  try  to  make 
UH  believe  that,  they  arc  taking  us  into  their  oonfidcDee— on  the  hustings, 
aay,  for  instance — some  disguise  of  the  same  kind  may  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  features  we  then  sec  are  not  altogether  the  real  ones.  If  I  am 
right  iu  th»  luwumpUouj  how  is  it  possible  for  either  clas*  to  bare  any- 
thing like  B  competent  knowledge  of  the  other?  Indeed,  1  do  not 
think  I  should  be  far  wrong  iu  saying  tliat  the  manners  and  customs  of 
tlic  Fijian  Islanders  and  other  aborigines  of  dUt:mt  lnnd«  are  better 
known  generally  to  tbc  upper  tcu  thou&aud  than  those  of  the  lower 
uative  millions  ;  niid,  of  coarse,  the  converse  holds  equally  good. 
Domeatic  scrruuta,  j/crhaps,  may  be  said  to  form  exceptions  to  this  latter 
rule,  seeing  that  they  ofLcii  hare  peeps  into  the  innermost  arcana ;  but 
iw  they  ore  for  the  most  part — the  male  portion  of  them  at  all  events — 
more  utterly  inexpUcahlc  beings  than  their  maUen,  the  geucml  fund  of 
information  is  not  mucb  increased  through  that  channel.  I'lunkcydom 
ia  much  more  insiiCI'erablc  and  incomprehensible  to  tbc  general  run  uf 
ua  tbou  swelldom  itself. 

V  2 
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Grftutcd,  liowevor,  the  desire  for  a  Iwttor  acquaiutaiipe  trith  (liciw 
Immblcr  brethren  on  tlic  part  of  our  arislocracy  ami  plutwracy  (for  tlii*,fll 
like  all   other  good   thiols,  must  drtcend  from  aborc),  it  «ill  l)c  fotiiid 
that,    M    a     timtual    undetstimilitig  of    each    other's    jMNniliiritiM   is 
incrrnsed,  the  rich  man  (in  tliia  papt^r,  as  in  an  Act  of  Farliamcnt,  -word* 
denotinjt  perwns  of  (he  masculiuc  gender  sliall  be  con^tnipd  aa  indailing 
piM«ons  of  the  feminine  gender  also)   will   lieatow    a   little   Ims   carefilL 
thought  and  attcutiou  ou — shall  1  «ay  partridgf*  ? — and  morK  on  biir  ■ 
fellow-Diaa;  sod  the    hitter  cJasa-prcjndico  irbidi  undouhtedlj    cst»t« 
among  the  need^  agninat  the  |>roKpcrous  aud   wen-fed  will   gntdunlly 
die  out.     Then,  and  then  only,    will  n  new  and  brighfor   era  dawu 
ou    "poor  humanity;"    aod,  I  may  say,    that  I  hold  0]i1tn)i9t  vkn 
with  referDiioo  to  tliiii  coiixiim million.      I    tbiiik    1   observe   n   gruwinCJ 
ncLuoirlcdgmcnt  of  the  claims  of  humble  folk  in  the  literature  of  I  lien 
day ;  and  as  litcratare  is  Qnircr^ally    rcgardrd  as  au  outcome  of  the 
prcvaletit  tone  of  feeling,  ]  look  upon  tliix  us  a  good  omon. 

Having  worked  myeclf  into  this  happy  frame  of  mlod,  I  am  cni- 
boldciifd  to  request  that  conHideration  may  be  gireu  to  a  few  ciamplrs 
of  the  ideas  which,"iu  the  stillness  of  ihe  night,"  nnd  othcrwiso,  bnve  in- 
truded themselves  upon  me — ideas  emhryouic  and  unformed,  I  doubt  not, 
hut  genuine  as  far  as  they  go.  From  the  multitude  of  these  shadowr 
phantoms  wbicli  have  now  for  a  long  time  past  oppressed  roc,  I  select  thowj 
which  strike  mc  as  having  special  rcfcrcnc«  to  the  improremeat 
onr  poor  popnlations  in  four  of  the  salient  raattcrs  of  life — ns.,  in  besltii, 
pocket,  mind,  and  amusements ;  and  these  I  will  deal  with  taialim. 

Thia,  amongst  all    auhhinary  blci»ings,  \b  undoubtedly    the  oue  tf' 
paruinoiiut  ituportnnec,   and,    neeitig    bow     things    now  stand   with  m, 
it  is  imperative  that  it  ithoiild  be  the  qucation  to  receive  etrlicat  altcntiaa. 

T  thiuk  it  is  the  Rev.  Harry  Jotira  who,  in  one  of  his  wann-beaTtoi 
essays,  liken  as  rotten,  worn-out,  filthy  habitation  to  a  lump  of  putni 
carrion,  exhaling  poison  all  around,  and  vtliich  should  he  ta  renwrsv- 
lessly  cut  out  from  amotij^Ht  the  dwelling  of  humau  beiiii^  as  a  fly*blo«B 
E|iot  is  cut  out  from  a  carcass.  This  simile,  perhaps,  is  not  a  mj 
savoury  one,  but  it  possesnes  a  mucli  greater  merit,  tliat  of  being 
absolulelif  fnir — slightly  vulgar,  but  astonishingly  correct  I  cooW 
Uluatrate  its  verily  by  many  pcrtiucut  iiistuucca  which  have  come  witUis 
my  own  esipcricncc,  but  I  feci  that  this  is  not  the  place  to  do  aO- 
What  then  is  the  remedy?  Obviously  to  re-eiiaet  (he  present  "Arliians' 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act"  as  a  cotttpuh  ory  ntdilulc,  oud  uut  as  as 
optional  one.  Ijct  the  squalid,  cnuy,  tumble-down  rookcrioa  whii-k 
exist  in  e^'ery  tonu  in  the  kingdom  tie  rulhli'ssly  demoliiilirNl,  nnrc,  of 
course,  being  taken  that  suitable  dwellings  arc  eotcatporaiieuusly  bnUl 
ou  better  sanitary  principles  ibr  those  whom  it  will  lie  necessary  to 
rvict  in  order  to  cany  out  such  improvements.     And  I  would  suceeald 
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as  a  branch  of  ttic  {>r.rrading  idea  wliicli  forma  t1ir  centre  aliil  core  of 
my  ftuggestioiu  (of  nlikh  niuru  nnoii),  timt  tlic  MiiiiiL-i[>:il  Corgwrntioiia 
of  our  citirs  and  loirns  should  be  Ikcmaelrcs  iu  tiii^ir  ufHciul  cujikcity 
titc  Inndlords  of  toch  new  nnd  improved  dwellings,  and  should  eniploy 
tbcir  owu  tradesmen  to  build  Llieui.  Ami,  ritrllit:rmorc,  Lliat  in  the 
uTCclioQ  of  whatcTcr  new  cottages  may  be  found  ncceosuy  for  ihe 
|Hirpos4!  iudioatcil,  tlic  l.ittcr-da)'  style  of  running  them  up  ull  nlikc,  ta 
uiiifonu  UA  no  luauy  tHjuuics  uf  gluss  in  a  sisb,  situuld  bi-  ubmidoiicd, 
ADtt  a  little  raricty  of  style,  if  only  iu  trifliu;;  partlculara,  iulrodiiced. 
HuRiuii  tmturc.  even  tlic  bumin  iintiiro  of  the  utirducntcd  poor,  rebels 
agaiuHt  ihi«  ptiitiful  monotauy,  nud  grows  intcuscly  wearr  uf  ovcr-iinicli 
rrgulitrity,  which,  if  a  -i-irtuc  at  all,  Is  one  of  so  starched  and  rigid  a 
cbaractor,  that  it  lakes  n  cousidi-ntble  amoiMit  of  resolution,  and  a  f»r 
higher  degree  of  culture  than  we  cau  lay  ckim  to,  to  vuablc  utt  to  full 
it)  lore  vritb  it.  Tg  oar  uuiustructcd  eyes,  tlivcniity  of  form  is  much 
more  jtlcuxliig  tlinii  iindcvtntiiig  rccEntiguIarity. 

Again,  the  most  paiii'^tiiktug  eai-e  must  lie  taken  that  tbcKC  Bub< 
stitatcd  domiciles  bo  properly  and  thoroughly  dmincd.  Uabappily, 
&ltl)oagh  tilts  is  a  truism  nud  a  scIf-cvidc-Dt  proposition,  it  is,  throu};h 
carcIessDes  or  iiiditferciice,  frciiuetilly  itegletitcd — a  faet  too  suilly 
attcated  by  the  raTaf;ca  of  fever  from  time  to  lime  in  onr  outlying 
diatricts,  ulicre,  tirenty  years  ago,  the  bn'c-klaycr  nnil  hudman  hwt  not 
arn\*cd  upon  the  scene.  To  obvintc  tliin  it  is  ahsoliittdy  necessary  that 
the  most  skilled  seieuce  nbould  lie  employed,  and  the  lumt  seureliing 
local  k^slatioa  strictly  enforced,  to  »ccurc  the  carrying  out  of  approved 
sewerage  and  drniiingc  systctnii. 

Furlberniorc,  I  would  suggest  that  uo  Itorse  or  cattle  slaughterer, 
tallon'-mctbT,  uiau urC'iuercbntit,  latuicr,  or  other  |>crsou  plying  any  of 
tbe  (rndi-*  knowu  as  noisunic  or  oOcnsivc,  sboidd  be  allowed  t*j  cuntiiiiie 
ntcli  trades  witfauat  a  apccial  licence,  and  that  by  the  terms)  of  such 
Hrenre  tbey  should  be  prohibited,  uudcr  heavy  peualtics,  from  carrying 
on  iheir  buKincsHcs  outside  the  limits  of  a  ccitaiu  area  to  bo  expressly 
set  aside  for  that  purpose,  at  such  a  distnnoc  frotn  the  centre  of  every 
town  as  Diay  be  judged  desirable  by  (be  simitary  aucburiticH.  Within 
tbis  area  pig-stye«  and  fowl>houGcs  should  be  erected,  and  no  swiue, 
docks,  or  gecsc  be  permitted  to  be  kept  outsido  its  boundary.  An  in- 
spector Hhouhl  be  apitoinled  specially  for  this  quarter  of  the  town,  who 
ahotild  direct  all  his  energies  to  seeing  that  the  best  principles  of 
rentilation,  smoke-conKuniptioii,  drainage,  use  ofdlMtircRlants,  &«.  &c., 
are  adojitcd  throughout  hia  domain  ;  and  all  ill-eooditioncd  reeuhanta 
against  ihc  decrees  of  the  local  senate  should  be  mulcted  iu  henry 
damages.  On  tbo  part  of  the  senate  it>olf  there  must  be  no  apntliy, 
no  supineoeiia,  no  Hilcttant«ism,  but  a  stern,  vigorous  determination 
slringiintly  and  impartially  to  enforce  prompt  obedience  to  its  edicts. 

No  doubt  this  would  he  aomeirhat  uf  a  hardship  upou  certain  indi- 
viduals, on  tbo  score  of  inconvenieuce  and  increased  east  of  pnxluetion  ; 
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but  1  doubt  not  tbcy  would  take  c&ro  to  iiKlcmuif;  tbemaclvci.     Gton 
irerc  it  otliervisc,  liowcrcr,  the  aggregate  gain  in  so  important  a  matter 
as  the    ])ublio  licultb   luu^t  swanip  all  luiuor  couMrlentious.      PnTataJ 
intcreMa  must  inevitably  lie  sacrificed  in  tbc  advancement  of  the  gencnJ' 
weal.     All  ihc  Mr».  Parlingtons  that  p?er  existed,  with  all  their  mop* 
(whether    such    moja   are  L-alled    nionupoiies,  vested  rigbta,  or    nbat 
not),  must    perforce    recede   before   tli«  rieiug  tide  of    the    oceion     of 
civilization.  I 

Having  well  drained  oiir  utrcetii  and  habitation)!,  and  oouBecratwl  « 
gvartier  for  ilie  purposes  last  meutioued,  the  next  step  must  be  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  iron  bonpilnLi ;  andt  disregurding  Kniimentality, 
immediately  to  isolate  and  put  iu  <iuarnntiue  all  pentons  suflcriug  from 
infect  ions  ditcases.     Firuily  grasp  this  ucltlc  the  aioiucnt  it  crops  np,, 
nml  without  a  ehiidov  of  douht  fou  will  reduce  to  amiuimum  tbe  higkJ 
rate  of  mortality  at  present  existing  iu  our  overcrowded  cities  tfamtiftlLl 
a    total    neglect  of  proper    precaution.     All  textile  fabrics,    betiding] 
books,  &c.,  which  have  come  in  contact  with  the  pnticut,  to  be  coosunicdJ 
by  fire.     Even  A'andalism  is  excusable,  nay,  commeudable,  in  certain 
circumstances. 

FinalljT,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  submit  for  the  considcrattou 
of  municipalities  tbc  following  rceoramendntiouE  : — 

1.  Preeerve  or  procure  Ojieu  spaces,  siitHciunt  to  form  rMrreatioi 
grounds  for  your  communiticB — say  an  aero  for  every  thousnnt)  intiabi* 
tauts.  Uegurd  this  to  he  quite  as  inpcrntivc  a  noccsetty  as  the 
acquisition  of  further  land  to  add  to  tlie  cemetcrieB  iu  which  you  iuler 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  "  gone  over  to  the  majority."  Let  the 
quiclc  share  your  care  and  attcution  on  equal  terms  with  the  dead  in 
the  matter  of  i-equiititc  tpscc  and  acoommodution. 

2.  Cause  your  oumwou  lodgiug-housea  and  your  still  worse  haunti 
to  be  under  the  moet  vigilant  supervision  ;  and  that  contlandy,  and  not 
fitfully  uiid  siKMmudirully.  The  more  severe  and  restrictive  your  regu- 
lations are  with  reference  to  these  matters  the  better  it  will  be  fur  all 
decent,  quiet  citixcus. 

3.  I'ruvide  every  householder  within  your  jurisdiction  with  n/Htrr, 
to  tDHure  to  him  and  hiK  the  opportunity  of  etijuyiug  water  free  finnn 
oi^aoic  and  other  impurities. 

4.  Puriiisb  him  aleo  with  two  boxes,  varying  in  siic  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  his  domicile ;  one  to  form  a  rtrccptacle  for  duvt,  cin- 
ders, old  rags,  hrokeu  bottles,  and  what  is  gcucrically  known  as  "  dry 
dirt ;"  ami  the  other  for  decayed  vegetables,  tbe  entrails  of  fish,  aod 
that  kind  of  refuM>  that  we  rather  uiieupliontuuftly  call  "muck,"  Suck 
Ijoxch  to  be  taken  anay  once  a  week  and  empty  onca  lefl  iu  tbeir  stcod. 
As  u  corollary  to  this,  forbid  liim,  under  [Kunltica,  to  coutinuc  hia 
present  praeti<c  of  pilehiug  dt-relicts  into  the  street,  as  the  rcvdicsi 
means  of  bi>iug  quit  nf  them  ;  and  make  him  reapuuftible  frtr  the  eleauli* 
new  of  hin  doorsteps  nnd  the  jmrcuient  in  front  of  bia  dwelling.  ■ 
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S.  Send  ronad  emrt*  of  clilorido  of  limo  at  siiurt  iutcrvnU  during 
warm  or  "  niuggjr"  weathor,  aud  direct  a  buckclTul  to  be  delivered  to 
crcry  hoii90irife,  to  remove  steocbcs  from  sinks,  irater>cloact8,  &c. 

ti.  Kroct  «  ruriiiu;c  ia  some  conviiuicnt  lovulity,  to  scrvu  the  same 
pariKiftc  as  ttiut  buovn  as  tbe  "  Queea'a  tobacoo>pipo"  at  the  Loudou 

cks  does  or  did — i.r.,  to  rcduco  to  aabes  all  iiUected  or  condemned 


The  foregoing  list  of  recommetidiitioiu  might  be  extcadod  indulitiitulj' ; 
but  perhaps  tbc  qImvc  will  be  stiflicieut  to  begin  wjib. 

Tlivrv  ttre,  no  doubt,  two  objcctious  ut  k'ttst  whicb  may  be  raised  sgitiust 
the  adof^oti  of  any  scliemu  fotnideil  on  these  lilnts:  fint,  one  oti  the  soore 
of  iocreaaed  expotiditure;  secondly,  uiie  (smdemiuag  iacre:is«l  ceu- 
traliiuition.  With  regard  to  the  former,  my  answer  is  that  hrallb,  espe- 
cially the  benllb  of  the  ogj^rc^te  mass  of  tbc  Iwdy  politiu,  ciuitiot  poasiibly 
he  bought  loo  duar ;  and  that  iiotbiug  reuUy  ia  *o  costly  to  any  eommuuily 
as  pc^tftence  and  death.  As  to  the  latter,  1  have  no  other  dcfcoec  to 
urge  tUaii  my  firm  conviction  that,  much  as  it  is  railed  against,  ccutrali- 
satiou  i<i  as  nearly  an  unmixed  (jood  as  it  is  possible  for  anything  in  ttiia 
imldunary  (and  marvcUovuly  complex)  sphere  to  be.  Everybody  knows 
how  inaduqiuttu  tbc  very  best  tsolatvd  vfTorts  ar«  to  cxtonoiuate 
any  widespread  ovil  ;  and  oven  org^auixations  wliicli  are  independeot  of^ 
and  do  not  radiate  from  or  gravitate  to>  a  commoii  centre,  frequently 
cross  curb  otlier'n  paths,  and  to  some  extent  defeat  each  utlicr's  purposes  ; 
occasioning  a  great  iriuttc  of  wholesome  cucrKy,  which,  well  directed, 
might  acbicro  marvellous  r^ults.  As  coamus  is  greater  than  ehaos — as 
a  wdl-spliooft  rope  is  stronger  thuu  its  separate  strands — so  ia  centraliza- 
tion and  coliciiiuu  greater  and  stronger  than  iudiytdualiim  and  s«grcgatiou. 


Po«kot. 


^tBlty  a  vigoruas  arm  has  applied  the  axe  to  tliat  douse  and  matted 
jimglfi,  the  indigence  of  tite  lower  orders ;  but  little  more  liaa  been, 
accomplished  than  the  blunting  of  the  liatcbet  aud  the  exhaustion  of  tIte 
pioovcr  who  wielded  it. 

This  being  the  eu»c,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  me,  with  ray 
far  feebler  frame  aud  my  puny  weapon,  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  to 
pciT  cautioiiHly  around  the  deep  f>hadcfi,  and  try  to  And  out,  as  a  dweller 
wtlhin  ihosi:  murky  wooiU,  if  here  a  little  patb  and  there  a  little 
opening,  into  which  a  gleam  of  8uuli)>;bt  iieuctrates  at  times,  be  uot 
dinnoverablc,  hnlf  hidden,  perchance,  by  clumps  of  bnishwood,  which  it 
will  coat  but  little  trouble  to  clear  away,  I  shidl  tbcrcforc  restrict 
myself  to  indicaliug  sudi  of  these  openings  us  I  see,  or  faucy  I  ace,  from 
vhemce  operations  might,  acoordiug  to  my  uolion,  be  directed  towards 
the  demolition  of  portions  at  all  cveuta  of  this  swart  aud  gloomy  forest. 

One  of  the  largest  of  thc»e  clearings  is  undoubtedly,  I  think, 
Co-t^trraliim,  of  whieh  there  art-  two  kinds — viz.,  eymbiuatious  between 
mastcni  and  mcu  iii  the  shape  of  limited  partncrsliiiw,  a  pcr-cciitagc  ou 
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proRts,  &c  ;   and  combiufttioRH  vmongst  llie  ir^e-cari>rra  ilicmitelv^  ftr 
(Wrtain  Bpccifled  pur|)osCB. 

\Vitli  rrganl  to  th«  firat  named,  I  nm  ralhcr  incliDed  to  (loijl)t  tlie 
[>ro1nl)i1ity  of  il>  crcr  becoming  au  importniit  factor  in  tUe  ftum  of 
linmaD  pro^ss,  on  accoant  of  the  unlitcMiliood  of  its  b^ing  gcn^nUy 
adoptn)  cither  in  the  near  or  distant  future,  anrl  I  ani  Ktill  ninrp 
)KCi>licul  US  to  its  cfficac-y  an  a  pauocca,  ctcu  if  it  vcrc  uiii venal Ijf  rodocvt) 
to  practice,  esfieciallj  io  these  ilnn  of  commercial  disasters. 

Coiniiig,  then,  to  the  otlivr  tiindc  of  co-operatiou — 3«sociatioTi8  of 
TDBnaal  irorkcn — this  also  divides  itself  into  tvo  branchcsj  liaviog  two 
diatinct  objects — ii»mcl}',  the  receipt  of  hij;her  wagea  for  labour 
performed,  and  tbc  obtaining  grcnter  value  in  commodities  in  the  d«- 
bursemcnt  of  such  irR|^.  tkith  thcrse  arc,  no  doubl,  laudable  uplra* 
tionsj  and,  although  nt  the  fint  glance  tlicy  may  appear  incomjiatible 
with,  if  not  altogether  antagonistic  to,  each  other, — inasmuch  as  incrcaMil 
rtmuneration  to  the  producer  meaas  an  inrreaae  in  the  price  of  tbc 
thing  pro<luce«l, — ^yet  it  will  be  seen,  on  mature  reflection,  that  a*  t 
x'cry  Urge  proportion  of  operalires  are  employed  lu  the  nianu fairtn re  of 
articles  of  luxiirr,  of  vhidi  they  arc  uot  consumcre  or  ptirchaseri,  so 
mudi  of  the  iucrtasc  la  the  price  of  such  articles  as  finds  its  way  Into 
the  pockets  of  the  artificer  In  the  shajte  of  added  vagnt  is  a  net  gain  to 
chat  portion  of  the  labonriug  clasw,  and  will  inevitably  exude  fhmi 
inicb  portion  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  in  the  Mine  manQcr  as  what 
may  he  <-ii1le<l  iii  contrndixtinctiou  their  nortnat  earnings. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  about  eombiuntiona  of  workmen  in  thie 
place,  nhich  may  be  distasteful  to  uuqualifinl  pauegyrlsts  of  the  aystein  ; 
«iicb  combination*  «hould  invariably  be  in  accordance  vlth  our  rccogntiml 
code  of  morals,  and  they  uiuHt  )>e  in  ulwdienco  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
Nature ;  and  it  i«  to  be  feared  that  these  desidenta  to  perfection  in 
cO'OptTutioQ  hare  at  times  bccD  lost  sight  of  in  the  past.  I  am  com- 
pelted  lu  bluith  for  my  order  when  \  find  them  sc-itiug  tlio  opportunity 
of  their  employers  being  under  a  heavy  time-contract  for  the  execution 
of  importaut  public  or  other  workx  to  organize  a  strike :  this  ia  clearly 
an  infracttoii  of  all  the  ethics  of  morality.  Neither  can  I  apprrciate 
their  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  when  I  hcnr  them  laying  it  down  as 
a  sound  axiom  that  wagra  ahould  be  equalised,  so  that  tbc  stupid,  idle, 
or  inferior  workman  should  boon  a  par  with  the  skilled  and  industrious 
one.  This  la  a  blunder  against  one  of  the  most  immutable  of  ?satare'a 
lavs — that  of  rariety  and  infinite  gradation  ;  the  suggestion  implies  a 
yearning  after  the  utterly  unattainable,  which  it  is  astoniahiog  men  of 
otherwise  sound  judgment  nbould  seriously  entertain  tor  one  moment. 
As  a  comrade  of  mine  pithily  observed,  not  long  sinee,  when  wc*  were 
discussing  the  possibility  of  dr rising  a  scheme  by  which  all  men  ihoolil 
receive  the  same  amount  of  remuneration  for  their  labour,  and,  when' 
received,  be  enabled  to  make  it  go  equally  far — "  You  might  as  well 
try  to  make  men  all  o'  one  height." 
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Remoni  Uicao  cxcrfM-vnocs  from  oar  combinatioas,  aiid  wlioii  it  i» 
round  we  nn  be  practiral  an  veil  m  carnnt,  ci>-o]ieratiou  will  hnve 
at'>|nir«]  a  aetr  vt^ar,  and  will  l)o  able  lo  accomplish  greater  rcNultn 
'Hie  main  dtadcl  will  be  none  the  less  i[a)>n-g»;iblc  bccauHe  oiir  fore©* 
ar«  Dot  «cattOK-()  iihrooii  in  \anouatiiriH-tiunst,  in  tlic  vain  cntlcavoar  to 
itrctiptlicu  tolully  iii<Ji;feD»iblo  rroiittcn. 

Hat,  lifter  all,  it  is  from  tltc  other  bnincli  of  co-operation— llic 
eo-opfratite  uton  *ystnn — llml  tlio  grcnteot  wIvButngcii  mjiy  l»c  exi>ccteil 
to  accrue.  Tliia  is  Krtjwiiij;  into  favour  yearly,  altll  gmwini;  (despite 
rccrut  ilratribrs  iu  ihc  ncuspnpers],  and  is  rxtcmling  its  ramiticatioits 
into  (juilc  primitive  dittncts.  Tliv  kuowlcJgc  that  this  is  nn  iiudouhtcd 
fact  should  alford  ^ralilication  to  the  well-wiahora  of  tho  ptwr. 

Vet  this  gnttificHtioii  is  itubjcct  to  some  MtKltlicatiuu  wheu  it  ts  seen 
that  thi>,  not  the  lcn«t  imporlniit  hirth  of  the  niuetccutli  ecntury,  though 
{^ttih^  and  bcnriiig  witliin  it^-df  the  gcmii  of  nhnont  intinito  passi- 
liilitiev,  is  nt  pivseut  of  too  tiny  diujj>iiHuus  to  (;ru|)plc  with  that  colossal 
ogn^ — the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  impecunious,  It  is  Hercules 
indeed,  hnl  Hcn'tiK-a  still  in  swAtidling  clothen  Iwfore  the  atrang- 
ling  of  the  serpent.  The  tuuouut  of  dealings  at  these  stores 
by  the  cln^s  to  vlioin  they  arc  calculatctl  to  prove  the  greatest 
Ixxin,  nhcu  compared  «iih  deulin^j^s  l>y  tliis  itamc  cIiks  with  rr/*y 
retail  ihopkccpers  and  nt  other  plod's  where  tlio  practice  of  payin*; 
"  tliroiigli  the  now;"  (jioRlon  the  ruijinrity)  so  cxtensiTely  prevails,  will 
be 'found  to  lie  almost  iuRnitesima).  The  question  therefore  arises, 
may  it  nut  \k  possible;  to  rcijliu:H>  tl)c»c  pine  torclK-A  hy  J^itiuttiaii  lights, 
so  M  to  eliminate  from  wider  tracts  the  thick  darkueu  euwrappinc;  the 
iniiids  of  the  e>ou»  and  danghtera  of  toil  as  to  what  coiistitutca  their  true 
iiitiTTKls  V  It  appcAra  to  me  that  there  is  one  way  of  rundeniig  this 
feasible,  which  I  defcn^ntially  submit  for  considanition.  It  may  be 
<(nitc  impnu-ticahle;  and,  if  pncticahic,  niny  contain  such  flaws  as  to  be 
fntilc.  If  to,  on  defects  being  potatcd  out  which  I  am  nut  able, 
unnaustcd,  to  iliscorcr,  I  c«ii  on  ly  say  I  am  open  lo  couvictioti. 
I  have  110  desire  to  be  charged  with  au  ineradicable  attachment 
to  that  peculiar  feai  of  hurwmsnahip  known  as  "  riding  a  hubby 
to  (l™th."  My  i>lrtii  is  simply  this:  Hr*t,  let  every  town  of 
say  over  10,000  itihahitanta  poMeKa  an  iuleniat  govcrumcot  com- 
plete in  itself,  with  plenary  adminiatrativc  iwwcrs ;  let  group*  of 
villages,  in  snch  numbers  as  may  be  itctcrmined  on  (the  preM^ut  Poor- 
Law  Union  LKvinoiis  might  Iw  taken  aa  a  hasia),  funn  cordons  rouud 
thetnsi'lvcs  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  Hko  objects ;  let  every  care  he 
taken  to  select  the  very  beat  men  of  ereiy  Hocinl  gmdc  to  form  the  Iwal 
■enatc,  and  let  the  mcmbcn  of  which  it  is  comtwsed  be  paid  for  their 
nerriccs  out  of  the  public  (loral)  funds,  be  subject  to  rc-clcction  at  short 
ioterraU,  and  be  required  to  give  good  accounts  of  their  stewardship. 
Further,  let  it  be  clearly  nnderstood  tbnt  the  only  condition  on  which  a 
nuui  tsonld  hope  to  be  enrolled  tu  Ibis  repruscntatire  baud,  or,  being  ca* 
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rolled,  expect  to  be  allowed  to  cKiiitiniU!  bis  official  cxUtCDCO,  would  be  bis 
dUtiBct  aud  uuqucHtioiiiiig  reeogiiitioii  ot'ptTtOHoi  rcspuiiaihiiitj'.u  (mx  at  i 
faumanljr  poi^itilp,  for,  »nd  his  iiimavcriiig  rvsolutiou  to  secure,  tbe  vrll- 
boing  of  all  his  coutftituuiit.-f,  plijwcaUy,  [KJCUDiarily,  uieutslly,  and  nii»rnll;r- 

Tlicee  {iretiniinurii-s  beitif^  supposed  to  be  MtisfftCtorily  settled,  such 
incorporation  or  iisscmbly  of  chosen  onca  luigbt  (olwajrs  suppusiug  my. 
views  biippciiod  to  liud  fnvour  in  thvir  sigbt)  ojicu  ils  many  4.<u.opt'rHtiTe' 
slorct) — so  many  for  each  trade — aa  would  be  suBieient  to  aapply  tbe 
needs  of  the  cutirc  conmiutiily,  selecting  conipcu-iit  men  from  caclLj| 
trade   to  menage  tbe  diflcrcut   department*,  «ud   |>nyiug  tbera   by    aa' 
agreed  sidary  in    tbe  Hinae    uanuer  sa   rate  collectors  aad    relienng 
officers  are  paid.     A  certain  spet^fied  [x-r-centage  to  be  iiildcd  U> 
prime  coat  of  the  various  articles  to  dci'ray   the  cstiuiutcd  expensea  at 
nanageinent,  advertiwiiigj  rcut  (if  uoccasary,  tbougli  it  woidd  bo  butt«r 
if  ibe  local  iL-j-iHlators  were  also  tbe  luudluids),  wear  aad    tear,  dopro*J 
ciatitiii  iu  stock,  and  niiscelLaneoua  expenses  fur  the  year;  aud  sales  lobe^ 
made  to  the  ooit»iinier /or  c<i»h  onit/.      Hie  iirbun  or  rural  ohaoctdlor  of  the 
exclffiqucr  nould,  iu  Ids  annual  budget,  soon  Itiaru  to  adjust  tlie  aniiHiul. 
of  bin  tax  (for  so  tiie  per-cciitagc  may  be  considered),  over  and  above  tb« 
ori^nal  cost  price,  according  to  the  probable  cxigcucies  of  tbo  ensuiug 
year,  by  the  light  iidordci)  liy  the  traunactiona  of  tbe  prccfdiug  one. 

Seeing  bow  nisny  niilliuns  of  jiouuds  are  annually  disbursed  for  tbe 
barest  sustenance  and  most  absolntc  neccsMhcs  of  life  by  the  poor  of  tbe 
three  kingdoms,  from  mostol'wbom  exorbitant  nites  of  profit  are  wrung,—, 
for  tlic  fncl  need  nut  be  expatiated  on  here  lluit  tUe  wore  indigent  tit' 
parehascr.and  the  more  his  peuury  diives  him  to  live  from  hand-to-tnoutb, 
the  Xemt  value  lii;  receives  for  his  tnoucy,  to  say  Dotbing  of  the   further 
irruptions  made  into  liis  liiconio  by   tbe  only  partially-elaia   "  truck, 
systcni,"  or  by  the  payment  of  interest  to  tbe  aL-couiinodatingsncceuoE 
of    the    Ix»inlHu-<U,   whose  goldeu   balls    proclaim   them    to    etrire    the 
honourable  ofHoe  of  juekail-|nirveyors  to  tbe  lions  of   the   giu-palacea,— j 
KeJDg  this,  1  say,  ahull    1    lie  stigmatized  as  a  dreamer,  a  lulf>[ 
Utopian,  if  I  anticipate  magniltccnt  results  to  follow  from  fair  trial  of  i 
scheme  dcsifi;ue<l  tu  stem  the  frightful  torrent  of  iniproviduuce  at  prcscnl 
obtaining  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  to  enable  tbcm  to  occupy 
ibc  new  position  of  being  participators  in  the  beiietits  of  a  sound  com- 
mercial undertaking  ? 

Here,  however,  aa  elsewhere,  there  are  tarea  amongst  the  irheat — if, 
indeed,  it  be  wheat.  An  awkward  inquiry  obtrudes  itself  unbiddctL 
Ail'liat  is  to  Wcomc  of  the  thousands  of  deserving  Jblks,  too  old  fur  the 
moat  part  to  begin  life  df  mwo,  w1»o  bavo  earned  a  tolerably  konesc 
livelitioctd  an  small  shopkeepers,  and  uliu  would  pnthubly  Hml  ihumMtUes, 
nudcr  the  system  just  recommended,  "  improTcd  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?"  Partially  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  lite  employmebt  of 
Ibe  mo»>t  aetiieor  most  espericnus)  of  them  in  (be  borough  stores.  A 
little  more  might  be  accomplished  in  this  dircctioo  also  by  gmng  some 
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of  tbcm  ii{>[>oiiitincDt«  to  tlic  Dumerous  uew  ofKcot  It  will  lie  fouud 
neccssarjr  to  create  if  our  DiuDicipal  authorities  ever  do  wake  op  aoil 
bestir  theouelTea,  and  aspire  to  bccomiug  somctliing  more  suitable  to 
the  spirit  of  tbc  age  than  mere  assemblies  for  paliiver.  Itut  vi\w.n  itll 
this  is  liooc,  ihesn  will  still  be  tbe  residuum,  and  tbut  ro&iiluuui 
compoawl  nlmoot  cxclusivoly  of  the  feeble,  Uie  aged,  the  halt,  tbc  Innic, 
and  the  bliud,  who  will  Im  more  or  less  throvrik  ii]ioii  thdr  own 
ntoonxB.  VoT  these,  the  only  gleam  of  tight  I  can  disoem  is  the  fact 
Ibtt  a  remoant  of  their  old  eu»tumen  vill  uot  find  out  ail  nt  once  tlic 
error  of  their  ways,  and  will  go  on  io  their  accustomed  grourcn  for  some 
time  nft«r  the  ccutrali;[vd  eo-opcrntivc  rtoiv  kUitll  have  become  «ii/aii 
aectmpii,  and  so  their  dei'liue  ititu  jiauptirisni  will  be  mIow  and  gradual, 
Heaven  only  knows  how  some  of  these  sniull  sliopUccpcra  cuutrire  to 
ctUt  cvcu  now  b;  rending  pennyworths  iiitd  halfpenny  worths  of  ih\a, 
that,  and  the  other;  it  ran  nnly  be  by  imposing  estravaf^iit  profits  on  the 
article  vended.  Oue  cannot  help  tbiukiuf;  that  their  case  ran  hanlly  very 
well  be  worec  than  it  is,  lu  any  cTcnt.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  care  for 
their  portietilnr  intercuts  miiitt  not  be  permitted  to  dominate  over  due 
conaiderstiou  for  those  uf  the  vast  aggregate  ma»s  forming  the  rest  of 
our  cfitnti'ie,  innumerable  as  "  leaves  in  Vallamhi'osa," — andj  like  otiicr 
and  greater  folk*,  NuporHuuiut  retailers  must  submit  to  be  8acri6ced  for 
the  benelit  of  the  eomniuu  weal. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  even  iu  the  most  curaory  manner  with  this 
"  pocket  "  question  without  jtut  glancing  at  the  important  bearing 
which  the  question  of  tcmperanee  must  exercise  iqwn  it.  To  plaee  a 
(brlfaer  speudiug  jtuwcr  in  the  hands  of  au  incurably  iutemperate 
populace  would  obviously  mean  only  to  iuercaiie  and  intensify  the  vice 
of  ijitempcraticc.  Whilo  deprecating  any  intention  of  making  this 
paper  the  vehicle  for  a  furious  tirade  against  drunkenness,  I  feci  buiind 
to  say  in  passing  that,  little  as  I  tot-e  total  abstinence,  1  regard  it  as 
amuch  lesser  evil  tbau  the  luircstrainvd  indulgence  of  dipsomania  ;  and 
if  any  man  feels  that  he  is  so  much  a  slave  to  his  degraded  appetite  that 
he  cannot  keep  np  a  nodding  acquaiutance  with  John  Barleycorn  with- 
out vallowing  under  bis  influcuec  tn  tbc  mud  of  inebriety,  I  respect 
that  man  for  signing  the  pledge.  My  optimi^tt  instincts,  boweTcr,  buoy 
mc  up  again  on  this  subject  also,  for  1  sincerely  believe  that,  high 
authority  for  the  assertion  though  there  be,  mankind  are  not  mostly 
(bola ;  and  tliat  when  they  have  begun  to  realize  tbc  fact  that  Ihey  have 
a  choice  8»  to  the  kiud  uf  iovcatmcut  they  may  obtain  for  their  money, 
the  great  nmjority  of  them  will  be  looking  out  for  some  more  substan- 
tial advautKgi!  than  the  qucstioiiiiblv  luxury  of  sci-kiiig  temporary 
oblivion  from  earking  earea  and  the  grisly  spectre  of  hopelexs  indigeaoe. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  relied  on  with  certainty  that  an  iinprovcmeut  in  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  tbc  poor  would  beget  increased  self-respect, 
and  sdf-rcspect  would  pniclaim  drunkenness  in^/iEuAumafr/r,  and  that  now 
TigOTona  ntid  luaty  giant  would  ere  long  find  himself  as  decrepit  and 
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inUrm  as  Bnuyan's  Ginnt  Pope,  llitmc  of  \m  who  liare  ro«(l  of  tlict 
Irarcliatialian  orgies  of  the  great  no  further  hnck  thnti  the  day«  at  the 
Kcgctity  of  Gcoi-ge  IV.,  and  coutrast  it  with  the  sobriety  which  »  said 
to  prevail  among»t  them  m  our  days,  cannot  be  nccuscd  of  being  gnmnd- 
letsly  sanguine  if  ve  augur  the  prcolation  dovfiwards  of  ihta  stream 
of  itioderalioa  utidvr  happier  auspicn,  xud  that,  too,  iu  uu  rcmuto 
future. 

A  tliinl  means  of  lighlciiing  the  atraia  ti^ioix  our  oviiriera  ta  to 
mulliply  tW  facilities  for  cmtgrxtiuD.  I  would  cveu  go  so  far  fti  to 
ray  that  I  think  an  tntermtiatial  Kmigration  and  Immigration  Leagnc 
between  all  the  civilised  mtlious  of  the  world,  fur  the  puriiose  of 
drafting  ovcridus  populations  into  thinly  inhabited  districts,  would  bo 
rather  a  good  thing  than  otherwise,  the  iDcouvcnicncci  attending 
dilTorenccsof  Isnguajjc,  nianncn,  and  ho  forth,  being  <]uiic  Hurtnouutnblr; 
whci-pas  the  dJfficiiUica  attendant  upon  the  possession  of  niori' hand* ' 
to  labour  than  there  is  work  to  iwrforin,  anrl  consequently  more  hungry 
atomnchs  than  thcrx;  is  fuod  to  fill,  is  altogether  rnsurmountable.  With 
regartl  to  ihc  nnticlioii  of  mai  du  fiatft,  from  which  undoubtedly  many 
of  the  cxputriflt^^'d  would  suffer  at  intcrvak,  that  would  be  found  to 
bo  a  much  mom  tolerable  bunlcu  to  hear,  conibiuc«l  with  a  BuQicieocy 
of  victuals  and  4<lnt)iiiig,  than  the  pangs  of  starvation  or  scmi-atanrntiou 
even  on  one's  "native  heather." 

Rut  as  it  is  no  part  of  my  prograninie  to  move  too  fiist,  or  too  far 
at  oiioe,  I  do  not  insist  upon  any  international  arrxogement  of  the 
kind  1  Iiave  hinted  at  during,  say,  the  present  dtM^adc.  I  do,  bowcrer, 
earnestly  entreat  all  wtioin  it  may  coueern  to  try  their  best  to  place  the 
matter  of  Kmigration  on  a  proper  footing.  1  unlicaitatiiigly  uuiutain 
that  whilst  Great  Britain  posacMca  untold  tlioiisaiids  of  acres  of  virgin 
soil,  and  practically  unlimited  uutiiod  possibilities,  in  her  oumeroos 
colotiicS)  this  our  "  sea-girt  isle"  ought  not  to  suBer  from  a  plethora 
of  vrilliug  workers.  The  existing  facilities  lichl  out  to  our  overcrowded 
IMpulationu  to  induce  them  to  venture  upon  "  frcvb  fields  and  pastiiK*' 
new"  might  be  multiplied  a  hundred-fold. 

Surely  it  ou];lit  to  be  part  of  the  fundamental  policy  of  a  Slate — 
rsitecially  of  a  State  whos«  real  governing  body  is  elected  by  faonKsKold 
suffrage — to  lake  the  most  active  mcasurca  for  insuring  tJic  weal  of  all 
its  ciiixcns  :  the  Immblett  n«  well  9,-i  the  highest.  Docs  not  thi^,  indeed, 
Ibi-ni  the  very  quintessential  attribute  of  good  government  ?  Has  it  not 
\kvu  rightly  sail)  that  a  Stale  rejirescnts  the  totality  of  all  the  individuals 
compoiing  it?  1  owumc  then:  arc  sound  political  axioma;  and  if  1  am 
right  in  this  assuiaption,  may  1  not  suggest^  as  the  most  certain  way  of 
attaining  the  de«ired  end,  that  our  Kepremcntative  Government  thould  for- 
mally acknowledge  our  claimN  ii|ion  them  by  apjininting  a  Mmislor  for 
"thcCondirion  of  the  People,"  with  a  seat  iu  the  Cabinet  '■'  The  nest 
utep  would  be  easy,  for  when  once  the  whole  surroundings  were  fnirly 
brought  witbiu  the  range  of  mion,  the  vital  importance  of  Euiigralioa  a» 
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»  principal  meaiiB  nf  nmclioratioa  vould  1>e  recognized;  aiud  it  woaltlbc 
dlsrorcm)  lliat  an  nbic  Secretory  for  Ktnigration  would  prove  a»  iiivnlii- 
nlile  auxitiary  in  \hc  cfTcctivc  irorking  of  the  clcpnrlmrat. 

It  woiiM  he  necessary,  I  apprehriii],  to  u^lect  for  litis  latter  office  a 
man  eminent  m  well  for  good  temper  a»  for  a  capacious  intellect,  as  llic 
mutUpIicity  of  llic-futirtiuns  be  would  have  to  perform  wcmtil  rfinilrriiuch 
office  W  no  means  a  sinecure  ;  and  llio  involved  and  ramplcx  matters  ho 
noiild  have  to  deal  with  might,  at  times,  go  far  in  the  direction  of 
roHling  the  sereuest  impprtnrbabilitr. 

The  eye  of  faucy  depicts  bini  to  the  active  performance  of  liiit  multi* 
farioas  duties,  surrouDded  by  numerous  painstaking  subordinates,  some 
of  whom  bear  to  him  huge  tomca,  rontniuing  a  full  alptiafoeCiral  list 
(compiled  from  tlic  ccnsuti  returns  uud  uthcr  sources)  uf  the  populnlious, 
indastrica,  and  assessments  of  t]ic  Un!icd  Kingdom,  divided  into  areas 
of  certain  dimcn«ion»,  showing  the  age,  «ex,  oroiipatton.  and  cnmingR  or 
iDComings  of  eTcr>'  person  ;  tbc  uumher  of  houses  (with  their  reutab  or 
estimated  yearly  value),  workshops,  or  other  business  esiablisbments  nf 
every  kind,  specifying  bow  many  liniids  arc  employed  in  each  and  tbc 
amount  of  wnges  paid  ;  and  aUo  showing  the  numlier  of  persons  in  receipt 
of  ont-door  relief,  and  approximate  number  of  vagrants  ia  each  district. 
Other  atlcnuTc  Mitrlliti's  open  hefure  him  the  various  domesdny  books, 
containing  reports  by  competent  surveyors  as  to  the  qtiantity.ftud  the  latent 
ricbes  or  irredeemable  poverty,  of  uncultivated  lands  throufrhout  those  viist 
dominions  of  ours  on  which  tbc  sun  never  seta ;  w  th  copiouB  notes  by 
skilled  mercantile  men  and  geographers,  pointing  out  the  places  where 
commodious  ports  mi};Ut  be  formed,  raUways  coustrtietcd,  or  mauufae- 
tories  erected.  Otir  miieb-worried  Secretary,  whose  heart  ia  in  bis  work, 
compares  notes,  and  directs  some  of  his  chief  clerks  to  prepare  digests  of, 
for  iostancc,  tbc  iufommtiun  contained  in  pp.  420  to  440  of  the  I7lb 
volume  of  tho  first  set  of  Iwoks,  and  pp.  'il  to  101  of  the  32nd  volume 
of  the  second  set,  ready  for  his  constdvratiun  on  the  day  but  one  follow- 
ing. He  then  takes  up  similar  digeat^i,  which  have  previously  been  pre* 
pared  in  like  manner,  and  sees  clearly  that  one  hundred  artisan  families 
of  various  specified  trades,  full  partieuliim  of  nhich  arc  before  him,  may, 
with  ndvantagc  to  all  parties,  he  tranHplauted,  passage  free,  from  the 
blind  a'leys  of  Klintchcstcr  to  the  new  settlement  of  Kornihand  in  Aus- 
tralasia, with  the  authorities  of  which  place  the  uitual  arraugomeiit  will  be 
ntud'^  to  assist  them  on  their  d4bvt,  and  lend  them  a  helping  band  until 
tlicy  get  fairly  scttlal  down.  Day  after  day  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on 
throughout  the  year,  except  for  some  two  mouths  during  the  late  summer 
and  ButuRHi  vacation,  when  the  hard-worked  Secretary  and  hia  stalf  arc 
(•DJuyiug  a  welUearnrd  holiday. 

The  more  1  rumiuatc  on  this  matter  of  Emigration  tbc  more  I  am  con- 
Tiucrd  tlmt  it  is  indispensable ;  it  should  run  ou  wider  lines,  and  cover 
a  far  more  extended  area  than  is  possible  under  anything  short  of  Govern- 
mental  intcrrrntion.      Seeing  the  utter  inutility  and  incfTicacy  of  isolated 
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csertious  to  deal  witli  t.lie  migfatir  problems  irhicti  our  complex  cirilisftUou 
presents  for  Eolution,  I  slioald,  on  bchalT  of  mj^eolf  and  vay  cIau,  hail 
with  joy  tlie  prospect  of  Stoti*  intcrferenpein  our  interaiU.  Stteniinij  I 
continue  to  be  directed  a{;uin8t,and  witty  sarcasius  levelled  at,  a  '•Pstemiil 
Government,"  "infringement  of  that  libertr  of  the  subject  which  is  the 
inherent  priTJIcgeund  birthright  of  pTerr  Briton,"  iinrt  othpr  like  cuckoo- 
erics.  But  meiLulimc  we  Jdorve;  wc  iucnrasc  Hud  multiply  in  ubedienoB 
to  the  lav  ofNature,  and  our  opporl«nitici>  of  earning  eubsisience  do  mi 
incrcnsc  nod  multiply  in  m  rormtponiHng  mtio.  And  without  by  Any 
meann  desiring  to  rteep  my  pcu  in  midnight  blacknesN  in  order  lo  por- 
tray possible  portentouit  coiiNequeiices,  yet  it  is  a  projxmtioa  not  to  be 
controverted  tli*t  the  cvcr-incrcaaing  prcpondcraucc  of  bom  toiler*  orcr 
any  qnantity  of  remuneratii-e  toil  wliieh  can  liyany  possibility  be  created 
witbiu  the  lioiits  of  Great  Brittun  proper  must  inevitably  cauw  each 
conseqacncca  tu  bo  calamitous.  For  iome  time  past  the  dnrk  shadow 
of  oTOf-popiiIntion  has  been  looming  nn  the  horixon  of  "  Morric  Eng* 
laud  "  ni  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but  later  adranciuK  nearer  ^ 
and  still  more  near  and  assuming  coloRra)  proportiona ;  and  the  time 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  it  will  olwtinately  rcfnwt  to  be  ignored  any 
longer,  even  by  the  most  anrcflective,  but  will  assert  itaelf  in  a  manner 
little  to  be  desired.  Hov,  tbeii,  to  arcrt  thia  eril?  liow  to  postpone 
the  advent  of  the  fnteful  day  ?  Arc  not  these  qncnca  of  vital  interest  ta 
all  ranks  of  society  ?  1  for  one  feel  them  to  be  so :  heneo  the  above 
gropings  after  gleams  of  dnrlight  in  the  midst  of  the  gathering  Ahaden. 
1  do  not  pretend  to  aver  that  I  have  found  the  sunshine,  that  I  bare 
diseorenKi  an  alMolute  cure  for  all  the  iMa  thai  "  f)es)>  is  heir  to."  Ibo  i 
well  I  know  what  mistakes  aud  bluDdors  arc  interwoven  in  tlie  besU  ] 
devised  scheme*  of  human  origin.  Ncferthcless,  I  bold  thut  the  firee 
expression  aud  ventilation  of  opinions,  even  thouj^h  they  may  be 
CTTOneoua,  is  oflen  eventually  productive  of  good,  by  serring  lo  diapcl 
ragacncsa  of  thought  and  loose  generalisation,  and  tolidifnnK  the  ab- 
Mlrnet  into  the  conerete;  until  vbioh  ^roceiw  baK  bcmi  accompUahod  uo 
thing  MCTcr  eau  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily.  Therefore,  as  a  firm  diM- 
Ix^licvcr  in  the  Mallhnsian  philoHopby,  ttsi  alwi  in  the  rccomtucDdatioiu 
for  cheekiug  the  inereMe  of  population  morr  recently  ncattered  brood-  ' 
east  amongst  us,  aud  being  deeply  impreasod  with  the  impcratiTC  neces- 
sity of  confronting  the  difficulty  at  onre — now,  in  thrae  days  whcu  tlio 
heavens  above  us  appear  to  be  banleniti);  into  brass,  and  the  earth 
beneath  lu  to  be  corrugating  into  iron — I  have  requested  the  Kditor  of 
this  RcYiBW  to  aiford  me  the  opportunity  of  giving  publicity  to  my 
riews. 

Closely  allied  to  this  division  of  my  paper,  if  not  actually  of  it,  is  the 
subject  of  Charily.    Here,  again,  what  a  lameutablo  waste  of  vitu'  ''  "    . 
what  au  ioTcrtcbratc  entity  crjiiig  aloud  (o  lie  oYerhauled,  reni< 
jointed,  and   braced  \      Contrast  ibe  grand  mm  total  ycnriy  given   ta 
charity  with  the    paucity  of  dcRuite    rcaulli  attained — tbe  wclLwoni 
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oomparuon  of  the  Naam^th  bammor  and  the  buI  iasUntancooaly  reoura 
10  one's  mtnd.  Kxcept  when  RuUcriptioo-i  nre  raised  for  some  8|M!cifio 
nbjprt  outside  the  uauul  round  ulto^cciicr,  bow  little  tiicrc  is  tosbuvr  far 
the  t'xpcndihirc  !  Why  is  this  so  ?  And  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Obviously, 
T  opine,  the  vawse  is  indiriduiLlL^nt,  isolation,  caprice, — and  sKobvioosly, 
1  wccn,  the  only  cure  is  combiaatiuD,  orgaaixation,  system.  Where  ire 
hKSf.  now  liuodrcils  of  little  benevolent  sooiotiea,  with  their  honorary 
RecretnricR  and  trcavDrera  and  fiissy  oonimittcc«,  each  nciitraliziDg  the 
otbtre,  let  IIS  bare  two  or  three  estHbliahed  rm  a  broad  basii,  with  a 
ceolral  commiitce  who,  wbcu  the  "  sinews  of  war"  arc  collected  in  ouc 
focnM,  will  be  strong  enough  to  cater  on  paths  at  present  untrodden,  and 
wise  enough  to  iinderataitd  that  almost  innnoiRrable  diOerentiationg  in 
the  nature  of  ^fbi  irlU  be  uecessiLry  to  oope  suceesafully  with  the  almost 
Uliniit;nblc  direreitiea  in  the  nature  of  rcquircmouts,  and  who  will  insist 
nn  bctnK  inrestcd  with  discretionary  powers  in  matteni  of  occnMonal 
aids  and  supplemental  beiierolcnccs.  Tbeo  it  will  be  nu  longer  possible 
for  the  shameless  pauper,  flaunting  hts  rags  and  sorca  in  the  tnarkct- 
plaec,or  the  whining  gyoophantie  bypocrite.to  monopoliae  the  coaU  of  one 
society,  the  blankets  of  a  second,  the  soup  of  a  third,  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finilum,  not  seldom  exehauged  for  means  of  prooaring  beer  to  give  addi- 
tional i«!«t  to  the  utterance  of  the  sentiment — "  Wlmt  fuolii  these  gentle* 
folks  be."  The  most  s^arehing  inquiries  would  be  iustituted,  aiul  per* 
chance  eucconr  aSordcdto  those  to  whom  it  wonid  prove  an  inestimable 
boou,  bnt  who,  from  comtitutional  timidity  or  matttraiMt  honfr, noyr  ntari'e 
anddrop  and  die  in  si  lencc,  overlooked  by  almoncn  who  take  the  Arel  nii^cr* 
able-looking  objiKt  who  comes  to  baud,  the  most  Mlf-a»erling  or  the  most 
"  'umhlc,"  and  straightway  pour  out  the  contents  of  their  cornucopias 
upon  shams,  making  u  miserable  tniv<>«ty  uf  the  sacrod  name  cif  Cluuity. 


Kind. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  ito  for  as  this  branch  of  the  subject 
iaconecmed,  oar  goremors,  baring  b>'  the  force  of  eii-ciimstancea  been 
compelled  to  realixc  the  fact  of  our  exiateaec,  and  our  claim 
to  be  coosidcrcd  as  writnbly  )mrt  and  jtarccl  of  the  body  politic, 
witb  rights  of  common  ritKeutihip,  have  fnrtlicr,  within  the  Ifuit  few 
years,  by  tbe  passing  of  the  Compnl^ory  Kducation  Act,  shown  them- 
selves possessed  of  political  sngaeity,  by  thiu  Uikiiig  »tii\»  to  iatnre  that 
our  descendants,  when  their  turn  cornea  to  exercise  and  enjoy  the  civil 
liriYilcgci  now  gmnted  to  thcni,  ahull  at  least  have  a  plongbcd  and 
lUanureil  wil  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  love  for  law  and  order  with 
some  cUanoc  of  due  fmctification,  instead  of  the  rough,  bibbly-hobbly 
cinder-heap  of  their  forefathers,  which  aektiowhtlgcd  uo  fertilizing 
inflacncc  but  gross  bribery,  and  partially  juatilied  tbe  political  ostracism 
and  exclusion  of  ita  owners  from  all  share  in  clccloral  privileges. 

All  huil,  then,  to  the  Sehool  Board  sy«t(?m  as  a  gmat  step  in  tiie 
right  direction.    Undeniably  true  aa  are  suiuu  of  tbe  nccusationa  brought 
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iiguiDitt  it,  alleging  tlint  many  lilumlcrs  aud  usdess  GxtrmraetDOfts,  ud 
mucli  (Ijareganl  for  tbe  ntuceptibilities  of  wclt-meikniDg  bnt  niisUkeal 
o|i])oiicnt»,  have  marked  ita  progrcM  onward  iu  twj  man;  iosUacca  ;  yet  I 
ti(  \\ic  general  iilea  is  iatidiiblc  auil  (.'miiieMtlj'  conducive  to  {n>Qiiiotiug J 
tbe  lilgbcat  iutcrmts  of  tlie  entire  population, aud  as  in  the  natore  of  tliingij 
it  nmy  he.  espccted  tlmt  greater  cxprriencc  will  bring  greater  wi»dum,l 
ntid  Uic  f»ult»  vlinrgcd  against  tht;  inovi^niL-ot  gradiiallj'  Iwcoinc  "  BtualLi 
by  de(rr<>e!i  am)  bcantifully  less,"  let  tu  heartily  wisli  it  Ood-8|>c>cd.  1 

Yft,  why  (Iocs  the  good  work  stop  here  'f  Why  ahould  not  prorisioal 
W  made  fwr  building  upon  the  foundation  iliun  laid  ?  Why  sbouldl 
totally  uufomted  iutelltgeucca  be  the  outyouos  to  profit  hy  this  guardiaa J 
cure,  and  why  »ltou1d  they  be  led  a  little  way  on  the  road  and  tlu-u  l<;(t| 
to  lloundcr  along  hy  tWmsclvcs,  and  lose  tbcmsclrce  iu  iiitcruiiuubloi 
masca?  Why,  in  i*hort,  should  education  be  conftucd  to  children,  aoil 
not  oxtciiditl  to  adulu? 

It  is  true  that  the  University  Estcnaiou  Scheme,  as  now  carried  out 
in  many  of  our  largrr  proviticiul  towus  to  a  very,  very  limited  and  only 
faintly  appreciable  oxtcut,  tcudfl  to  bliow  that  tlii;  wind  ix  jiist  liegiuiiing 
to  blow  in  thia  direction  also.  Something,  liowcvcrj  much  more  com- 
prebcDUve  is  needed.  The  mastca  are  not  reached,  as  viU  ha  patent  to 
anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  attend  any  of  the  conrtcit  of  IcctUKi  i 
ilcliicrcd  in  coaticction  with  this  extension  system.  Hie  ueophytM* 
•eckiiig  initiation  into  this  or  that  special  br&acb  of  leamiog  will  be 
found  to  be  composed  principally  of  what  we  call  "  better  claas"  people, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  pnpil  toichen  and  socking  goreraesaes. 

Is'or  is  this  the  fiiult  of  the  maaeDt  thenuelvES,  u  aiay  perhaps  ba 
eonjct'tu iT^l  ;  ihc  mere  circmnAtancc  of  the  prices  chargpd  for  adnii«iiald 
in  itself  forming  an  insuperable  iMrricr  to  the  great  majority  havinf! 
any  part  or  tot  in  the  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
wliide   a]}paratns   U  professedly  set   in  motion   for   the  benefit   cf   the 
middle-class  public  solely. 

But  liovcTcr  inadequate  thb  minute   increase  in  the  nlunic  of  the 
frrtiliuDg  walrn  of    Lilcmtnrc  aud   Science   toay   bo   for  the  mightj^ 
task  of  irrigalinic  the   pan-hed  and  arid  desert  which  stretches  out  I'tfi 
BKasticT-lcss  esteot  before  us,  yet  1  am  faic  to  tv«anl  it  as  a  faroarsbUi 
oaMs — M  a  sympiocuatic  ladkatkm  that  the  "foontaioa  of  the  great 
dKf^  of  faamao  ignorance  are  bqpooing  to  be  broken  np,  and  that  tlte 
tide  u  riuDg  which,  when  it  has  reax^ed  iu  fiiU  beiirht,  will  Oissemlttatc 
thr  fraiu  of  the  Tree  «f  Ktrawlcdfc  Ar  and  vide  oirr  the  Uudacmpe  a^ 
that   the   kiwly  rqually  with  the  high-bont  may  ptuck  aod  eat  tbenud 
Ihe  monster  Crrhems  has  rreeiied  a  buffin  no  one  of  its  three  find* , 
and  the  Hnferidean  Gaidcsis  ma;  ere  kwg,  I  aa  snr  );   to 

hope,  he  cntetvd  by  aay  thirsty  paswr-by  withoat  lew  -:  _.    - :  _iwxj. 

AU  this,  howmr,  t»  dieamy,  nnsabsUntial  Terfatage.     That  it  b  not 
ano   netc    rhsMcncal  noBscftsav  vkkh  will    not    bear  the  strain  oQ 
VtMtial  iffliealk*,  I  win  sltcvpt  lo  ahc* — gd«B^i  •appc^ng  as  tfl 
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DCCCMary  preliminary,  as  in  all  tlie  hypothetical  propositions  tliroo^Iiout 
iluB  paper,  tlutt  that  porLiun  of  the  couimiitiity  who  arc  aiincd  iii  tlic  l.it>  af 
fortiiDC  ftrc  imbued  vith  sympathetic  fc-cling^  towanU  the  less  favonrc:! 
sharers  of  their  coratnnn  bumanitj,  aad  do  not  object  to  take  a  little 
trouble  and  hear  a  little  charga  hy  way  of  dtspUyiag  thair  fellow-feeling. 

Grant  tUU  premie,  aaU  what  folloirs,  or  something  better,  miy 
easily  be  rciidcral  an  accoioplislicd  fnct. 

The  f>r»t  ittcp  will  be  the  fomutioii  of  a  couacil  or  committee,  uftcr 
tiie  mauncr  bcf<M«  aaggcstcd,  earo  that  ia  tbist  case  ve  shall  want  an 
inruaion  of  men  of  culcan;  who  at  tbe  same  time  shall  he  good  worker) 
sad  go«>d  phitatitbropi«t9  (a  rare  eombioation,  but  not  aa  itnpossiblc 
ooe,  I  veoturc  to  thltdi,  Dotwithstaiidiiig  the  seductions  a  life  of  Sybaritic 
ease  and  delicate  refiuenient  specially  offers  to  tlic  scholar),  in  every 
coasidcrable  town  or  group  of  villages  throughout  the  Icngtii  aud 
breadth  of  the  land,  with  power  over  the  district  purte-strings,  and 
with  no  sui)crior  authority  except  the  Minister  or  Secretary  of  Stale  for 
£ducation  at  Whitehall — fur,  of  courvc,  such  a  fuuctiuiuuy  will  in  those 
happy  times  he  quite  a«  much  a  Doeessity  ax  a  ^[astcr  of  the  BuckhoimiN 
—who  alone  will  have  ]kower  to  veto  their  proceedings  and  isauc  gcucr»l 
mles  for  their  guiduucc. 

If  I  had  the  ear  of  this  all-important  ufHcial,  I  should  whisper  to  him 
that  in  my  view  the  heat  mode  of  enlightening  the  working  cImhs  would  bo 
to  take  poswssioQof  three  already-existing  institulious,  and  enlarge  their 
dimeosioQa  aoaa  to  make  of  them  real  forces,  distinctly  visible,  instead  of 
tbe  holc'and-eorocr  obscure  trivialities  they  are  now.  'ni'j»u  three  institu- 
tions are — 1st,  Free  Libraricsj  3ud,  Iiccture  Ualls ;  3rd,  Class  Rooms. 

1.  To  i^rec  Libraries  I  have  accorded  the  fii-st  place,  bccaiuo  ia  all 
probability  it  is  there  that  the  Ijciu^lictal  results  will  hs  more  immcfl intcly 
•iqiaTent,  and  tfae  advantages  ofTorcd  will,iu  the  first  instance,  he  most  eunt 
ndcrabty  mode  use  of.  The  major  portion  of  the  huge  and  unwieldy  mass 
to  be  operated  on  would  fly  oS"  at  u  tangent  from  the  cxactiieaa  and 
method  neeesaarily  incident  to  formal  lectures,  and  in  n  still  greater 
degree  to  class-work.  It  mnst  first  bo  left  to  itself  to  spt'swl  and  struggle 
at  ita  own  frve-wtll ;  the  rcitlrainiiig  chain  must  not  be  too  soon  brought 
into  view;  gradually  and  inscustbly  the  (luiekening  tn6ucnce  must  bu 
brought  to  bear;  tbe  change  from  density  to  elear-Lcadcdncss,  from 
aluggudi  incrlaess  to  mental  activity,  will  not  be  cQcctcd  in  a  moment ; 
not  all  at  once  will  the  spiritual  part  of  the  tong-hcnigbtcd  assert  its 
claim  to  an  equality  with  the  animal  part;  desultory  reading  only  wilt 
impart  a  love  for  reading  ;  odd  waifs  and  strays  of  Information  picked 
up  just  anyhow  will  alone  create  the  de»ir«  for  the  acquisition  of  furlher 
knowledge,  and  by  imperceptible  degrees  the  natnrally  well-regulated 
mind  will  reject  vagueness  and  demand  cxactucssj  hanng  reached  which 
stage  it  wUl  be  fit  to  nndergo  tbe  furlhcr  regimen  prcacribcd.  A  good 
starting-point,  however,  will  have  been  gained  when  our  operative 
generally  are    imbued  with   a  genuine   lore  of  books   and  obtain  a 
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somcwliat  raricd,  if  superficial,  kaovledge  aoent  the  salient  features  of 
EiigHsli  HtcratoFe. 

Tticsc  wordi),  "  English  literature/'  arc  used  advisedly ;  for  while 
I  would  have  cvciy  town  of  o^'cr  501)0  inlinbitant^  possesw^  of  a 
Yrev  Library  (varyuig  m  stac  according  to  titc  poptilatioa),  and  cnuy 
village  liKve  itA  l)ook>)o&n  aodcty,  it  would  be  well  to  iuaist  on  tlie  gveateat 
and  I)e«t  of  o»r  own  writcni  being  well  represented  ufion  tlie  «li6lvca 
of  every  inatitutiou  of  this  character  before  venturing  on  LraiuUtioiis 
eitlier  of  the  ancient  classics  or  niodcra  foreign  antlton^  even  of 
Eoropcao  reputation.  Homer,  'niticydidcs,  vEschylus,  Pinto,  Virgil,  lad 
the  rest,  as  well  an  Pantc,  Cervautes,  Goethe,  and  the  itiiiumcmble  host 
of  Continental  initnortab,  can  Tcry  well  wait  a  bit.  We  want  to  iua^ura 
Britith  opcrntires  with  a  love  of  letters.  In  endeavauriog  to  effect 
this,  shall  Kc  not  ^ve  the  foit^tnost  place  to  the  |inxluctiui»  of  Britiih 
genius  ?  We  have  to  form  a  taate.  Is  it  not  desirable  that,  to  Iwgin 
with  At  all  events,  this  should  fac  a  naiionnl  ta«tc?  But  is  not  this.  ll 
very  way,  it  may  be  uskcd,  to  foster  iusular  pn'judices,  narrowncaii,  koH^ 
bigotry  ?  I  reply,  not  ncecswirily,  aa  many  of  our  ablest  iUt6raUnn 
have  uot  hesitated  to  attaek  the  vnrions  abnscx,  follies,  and  wcahi 
which  crup  up  in  these  islands  from  time  to  time — some  hurling  deai 
ciations  at  them  aglow  with  all  the  fcn-our  of  pa»sioD  and  iatellect ; 
others  piercing  them  with  the  xh&rp  s[>cnr  of  satire;  and  others  yd 
again  calmly  but  pilileHsly  holding  them  up  to  contempt  in  a  train  cif 
close  reasoning.  Many,  too,  in  addition  to  laahing  the  rioes  peculiar  :lo 
their  native  countr)',  have,  in  lenns  of  grnerons  eloquence,  culoglzod  tbo 
virtues  of  our  neighbours.  Tlierefurc,  the  man  who  is  dispoacd  to  wrap 
himself  up  in  a  mantle  of  national  selt-glorilicatiou  and  Bclf-nghtoousBcas 
will  not  find  that  the  birntrrh.«  of  our  national  literature  aro  at  all  ^*nM| 
compliant  enough  to  fasten  the  clasp  for  him.  J 

But  I  have  a  further  answer— i.e.,  iudepeadently  altogetlier  of  tbd 

question  whether  the  perusal  of  English  worka  solely  will  or  will  nofl 

have  a  tendency  to  nip  the  growing  flower  of  ro!(ino[K)]ilutii«ni   in  tlu^ 

bud,  the  one  essential  point  in  training  the  English  aubjoot  to  ihiok 

b  to  train  him  to  think  in  his  own  vernacular — to  show  hitn  of  vhafci 

mighty  things  his  mot!icr>tonguo  is  capable^  and  to  sntbfy  hint  thnt  J 

".^KoowmotwMtry.  aorcMrtoaitUle  I 

Ita  ioiuiit*  Ttrnty;"  I 

and  that  if  ever  he,  indi^'idnalty,  wants  to  raise  up  his  voice  and  makAl 
himself  heard  on  any  subject  that  interests  him  or  his  fellows,  he  niuit 
not  fritter  away  his  attention  on  more  distant  object*,  but  couccutnta 
hia  gate  on  those  which  immediately  sturound  him. 

Tbis  view  may  appear  somewhat  contradictory  to  the  one  esprenc&d 
when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Emigration ;  but  really  it  is  not  «i1 
The  leaving  behind  the  special  spot  of  earth  where  one  drew  one's  firslJ 
Ineatli,  played  aa  a  boy,  aaw  his  first  sweetheart,  and  grew  up  to  nun- 
hood,  the  parting  from  old  fricuda  and  long-familiar  objects,  may  and  j 


noes  entail  a  aerere  struggle,  and  inflict  mnnv  a  bitter  |>ang ;  but  it  is 
nnavoitlable,  aod  «o  must  be  submitted  to.  It  is  oth(--rnise  vitli  borne 
ideaa,  Iiahita,  modes  of  thouf;ht,  literature.  These  vill  licrTo  to  mitigate 
tbo  poiguane^  of  Kpuration  froui  one's  native  land,  will  intertwine 
themselves  more  closely  round  one's  affectioiis  by  rcasou  of  that  very 
sepnntttun,  and  be  the  mcana  of  earning  miniature  Englanda  to  nrisc  in 
far^ofT  regions,  and  in  vnrio«»  degrees  of  latitude  tuid  longitude.  Wbile 
releasing  as  cheerfully  &«  mtty  be  what  wc  mtut  let  go,  let  m  bag  more 
doeely  still  that  which  we  can  retain. 

To  return:  lu  a  wrll'CtjuipjMxl  FWe  Library  no  standartl  BntiHli  uiittiar 
■lionld  be  eoQspicuous  by  his  abecuec.  The  pocli-,  from  Cb&ucer  aud 
Qovcr  to  TenDysoaand  Browning;  the  dramatints,  from  Marlowe  and 
Shakspcarc  to  W.  S.  Gilbert  aud  Torn  Taylor;  the  modern  liistoriana, 
from  Hume  nud  Gibbon  to  Froudv  and  Freeman  ;  the  modem  theolo- 
gians, from  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to  Canon  Parrar  and  the  Deau  of 
Wcstmiustcr :  tbe  modern  essayista,  from  the  projectors  of  the  TV/Ze-r  and 
SjM-clalur  to  the  contributorit  to  the  current  Rcvicvrn  aud  Magazines  ; 
Ifac  pbilosopben,  tbe  leaden  in  all  departments  of  seiouco,  should  bo 
thcrr  i  the  best  writers  of  prose  fiction,  al»o,  from  Fielding  and  Gold- 
smith to  1Vollo[>e  and  George  Eliot,  slionid  be  well  rcpruscuted.  The 
most  profound  and  the  most  rolatile  will  alike  fmd  sufficient  to  occupy 
tbrir  attention  here  for  some  time.  The  "  Anglican  paddock"  (to 
misapply  a  now  well-known  term)  will  nlTunl  plenty  of  gmxing  ground 
to  cattle  of  moderate  appetites  for  a  considerable  period  ;  and  when  it 
is  exhauRted,  why,  then,  there  are  toothsome  grasset  in  endless  proAuion 
to  be  cropped  over  the  boundary  fence. 

2.  With  reference  to  Lecture  Halls,  these  ought  to  he  nearly  as 
plentifal  a>  chnrchrs  both  in  town  and  country,  and  can  with  proper 
managemeot  he  mode  to  serve  two  ends — the  carrying  forward  the 
work  begun  at  the  Vnc  Library,  and  the  rousing  from  torpidity  those 
whom  ercn  that  useful  institution  would  fail  to  reach;  for  as  many 
wDold  only  be  led  to  attend  the  lecture  through  the  library,  so  there 
ere  many  with  whom  the  contrary  would  hold  good,  as  many  a  dormant, 
beer-sodden  soul  would  consent  to  be  carried  off  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
a  lecture  hall  who  could  nerer  be  persuaded  to  sit  down  in  cold  blood 
to  the  perusal  of  a  book,  although  such  book  might  be  written  in  the 
most  fascinating  and  brilliant  slyle  imaKiimhlc :  the  unused  eyes  would 
soon  begin  to  ache,  the  paUicd  brain  soon  begin  to  numb;  whcrcus  the 
speaker,  if  a  good  ouc,Bud  his  heurt  in  hi«  subject,  would  contriTO  to  rivet 
the  man's  attention,  despite  of  himself,  by  the  magnetism  of  enthu»ia*m, 
and  he  would  carry  away  with  him  some  ourt  of  idea — muddled  and 
dislorted  probably,  but  still  an  idta — of  what  it  was  alt  about. 

Peony  lU-adiogs  interspersed  with  music  linve  I»ecn  very  much  derided 
by  our  erndile  critics,  1  think  without  sufTicicut  cause.  These  really 
hanulesa,  if  not  very  high-class  gatherings,  blending  together  the 
ingredieota  of  a  certain  kind  of  instruction  aud  of  eatertaiument,  wcro 
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iloubtlessly  called  fortli  l>y  a  genuine  desire  to  familiariKc  llic  loTrei* 
orders  of  th«  people  with  some  of  llie  more  dramatif  pa^aRea  in  our 
literature,  and  to  render  viitible  to  tlieni  a  IiigUer  intellectual  sUuidnnI 
than  the  tttp-room  and  the  music-hall  had  made  tlicm  iio(|uni ntetl  witli. 
It  was  a  '>^PPy  thought  to  mingle  ttingiiig  niid  playing  with  (he  rending*. 
The  introclnctioa  of  these  not  only  seired  lo  take  off  a  pouiblc  monotonj' 
irhich  might  otherwise  bare  been  felt,  hut  added  attractions  mllr 
elevating  in  their  iiiHuencc,  the  ntntus  and  general  snrrotindingv  nf  thc- 
nuditory  being  taken  into  couBiilenitiou.  There  is  no  need  to  prr  t(u> 
curiously  into  the  petty  vanities  which  prompted  thia  clocaliouist  or 
that  voealtst  to  make  aii  np|>onrai)ee  in  puhlio,  nor  to  epiNMilate  toe 
eloBcIy  upon  the  dispropoptiou  between  the  ludicrous  c\tra\'«gaDCO  of 
the  cfTorts  often  made  hy  incompetent  aspirants  to  obtain  fame,  and  thR 
very  modest  modicum  and  evanescent  character  of  that  article  Toucb- 
Rafed  in  return.  All  tin*  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  simple 
query  i*, — Have  these  things,  known  ox  "  Penny  Readings,"  in  ever  m 
vlight  n  degree,  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  existence  as  that  object  i» 
generally  understood  ?  If  an  nflSrmaiiTc  antwer  can  bt  given  (aa  1 
certainly  believe  it  can)  to  that  question,  then  arc  they  entitled  to 
liOQCst  praise,  and  not  to  supercilious  contempt. 

However,  having  dcjiofited  my  little  ofleting  at  thi»  hnralde  ithrinc  as  I 
pftssed  by,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  if  we  never  get  any  further  thai)  thb 
on  the  road  towai'ds  the  mental  improrcmcntof  the  million,  the  march  of 
intellect  trill  be  a  ver\'  abort  marcli  indeed.  Hut  it  «ill  not — it  cannot 
Rtop  here.  I1ic  universal  law  of  progrcsfi  forbids  the  idea  ;  nnd  in  n*\af 
form  orauothcr  the  irresistible  impetus  to  advance  will  hi:  felt  and  obeyed. 

Afeaiitime,  no  better  meaoK,  so  far  as  I  see,  appearing  for  the  momcDi 
to  he  available,  I  fall  bock  upon  my  pet  project  of  lecture*,  to  be 
delivered  every  nifibt  (Sundays  excepted)  from  the  middle  of  Scptcmlicr 
to  the  middle  of  May  in  every  year,  in  every  one  of  the  mullitudinoin 
balls  built  for  the  purpoRc,  hy  men  or  women  woU  rencd  in  the  scrrnil 
Hubjeets  upon  which  they  discourse. 

Failing  the  possibility  of  procuring  o  euffieicnt  nnmher  of  lectorcn 
who  could  spare  the  time  necessary  to  compose  original  matter  for  \\\t 
inirposc,  it  would  be  by  no  meuus  a  bad  plan,  I  thiuk,  to  employ  good 
and  experienced  hands  to   cotidcnic  aud  comprcn  itundanl  wurl:«  cd 
difforcnt  subjects  into  such  a  compass  as  to  occupy  two  or  three  crenitij* 
and  haiul  these  digeits  over  to  prnetised  elocutionists  to  be  read.    Tair 
history,  for  example.     Pnscott's  "  Coatiucsls  of  Mexico  and  Fcm," 
Motley's    "  Rise    of    the    Dutch    Republic,"    Irvine's    "  Conquest   of 
Granada,"  Carhic's  "  Prcueh  Kevi^l ntjon,"  or  Ilcpworlh  Diioii's  "  11^ 
Slajcaty's  Toner,"  arc  peculiarly  well  adaptcil  to  undergo  this  prorcM- 
Tbc  absorbing  interest   of    the   incidents  de».-ril>cd  could    not   (ail  t» 
ongagc  the  attention  of  the  audience  ;  and  1  cannot  help  thtaking  ihiit 
the  offended  mana  of  such   of  the  abovc-uamcd  great  cue*  as  b><e 
departed  from  amongst  us  wonhl  be  appeased  when  It  was  Tepirsentrd 
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to  tltem  that  tliis  mutilation  of  tbeir  ioraluablo  legicjes  to  posterity 
bad  been  comlucted  with  Jiie  reverence,  und  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
ititroduriiig  tliem  to  a  fur  wider  (and^  i^rchaticc,  not  Usm  appreciattre) 
uudiuucc  thuii  even  tlicir  exalted  taleuts  could  otliernri^v  have  oaui- 
inaadod.  As  to  tlic  xtill-liviiig  ouci^,  perhaps  before  takiug  tbc  liberty 
euggcctcil  nnth  tlicir  literary  offapnag,  it  might  he  eourteoiis  to  ask 
tlitir  permission^  and  I  feet  confideat  Ihey  would  uot  be  churlish 
enough  to  withhold  it.  I  may  be  reminded  that  there  would  still  be 
pabUshcn  and  otrnerB  of  copyright  to  he  dealt  with ;  hut  I  leave 
Uggettions  3s  to  the  best  means  of  negotiating  with  these  awful  cutitivs 
to  pcnous  of  greater  expcxieuec  than  mysdf. 

Otmoualy  this  lecturo-hall  huaincsa,  like  most  of  my  utlier  theories, 
necessarily  iQVolve*  coiisidemble  cipcuditurc  ;  but  if  anything  is  to  l» 
done,  opulence  must  feel  for  iudigcuce  not  only  in  heart  hut  iu  pocket. 

3.  A  thorough  and  uiiatintcd  eniployment  of  the  iiieaus  above 
indicated  will  occomplUh  much  towards  the  cmaocipatiou  of  our  bclot« 
from  that  thraldom  of  ignorance  which  gives  to  the  more  galling 
tJiTkldom  of  caate  its  sole  ra'tson  (THre.  DuL  there  is  jet  one  thing 
uoeded,  the  utilisation  of  knowledge  ne^uircd,  nud  this  caa  only  be 
attained  \rf  dint  of  laboriouH  aud  uoiutannitting  class-work.  The  sncri'd 
flame  may  be  kindled  in  the  breaat  hy  desultory  iiiid  omuivorous  reading, 
bat  the  light  emitted  is  v»  tinccrtaiu  as  that  of  a  wandering  uiamb-fn'e 
— it  wau ta/orKfftiijr  to  be  of  any  usn  to  its  [xuiKesHor  or  his  specries. 
And  it  is  in  the  cfaw,  under  the  guidance  of  a  giAcd  luid  genial  teacher, 
that  this  operation  can  best  be  pcrfoi-wed.  It  is  here  that  thcfiuitdung 
touch  mtut  be  aiiphcd ;  here  the  rounding-off  take  place  i  here  the 
hetcrogeneoun  be  brought  iuto  bomogeueity,  aud  the  discordant  be 
reduced  to  harmony  and  system. 

If  thc«u  things  arc  so,  the  problems  which  present  themselves  to  he 
r»olTed  arc  ; — Given  certain  millious  of  untrained  intellects  in  crying 
ueed  of  clau  tuition  scattered  over  certain  thousands  of  square  miles  in 
unequal  proporlioni — how  to  provide  sullielent  building  accommodation 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case?  und  given  nu  uucertain  but  con- 
fessedly iiumcnfie  mass  of  torpidity  and  stagnntion — how  to  infuse  tbc 
neceseaiy  leaven  iuto  it  to  quiekcu  it  and  arouKO  its  latent  forces  'i 

I  answer  as  to  the  first  projKMiilion — Require  the  architects  of  the 
multitudinous  lecture  haiia  aforesaid  to  sulimit  plans  to  you,  which  sball 
comprise  sections  not  only  of  the  main  bnildiiig  but  of  three  or  four 
odjuucts  thereto  snitahlc  for  class-rooms,  after  the  style  of  the  chapels 
uesttiug  under  the  wings  of  our  old  cathcdraU,  or  the  annexes  thrown 
out  at  coavcuicat  angles  from  our  modern  industrial  exhibitions  fortlie 
displuy  of  Rpectalilles.  The^c  would  add  comparatively  little  to  the 
uriginnl  cost  of  the  structure,  and  liavc  a  great  deal  of  time  8n<l  trouble 
in  buating  up  eligible  sitcH,  und,  when  found,  negotiating  terms  of 
porcbase.      A*  to  the  necoud  propwiition,  make  a  liberal  distribution  of 

ixes  part  of  your  system,  so  liberal  tliat  not  only  proficiency  would  be 
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certain  of  ubtaining  a  reward, but  pltKldiiig  &Qdp(!rHcv«rin^  fncdioerttyiilso. 
CoDst-aiit  attendanoc,  combiiied  with  anch  written  answeis  to  qoestions 
a*  erinccil  thnt  llic  iiniiil  was  niftViiij^  an  effort,  aboiild,  lioirerer  imper- 
fectly the  Ruawcra  were  framed,  iusurc  the  pc>«si!«eion  of  a  priM  at  thp  end"' 
of  evcfy  session.  With  suchmntcrialsto  worknponjftfirctraeof  »timu- 
liint«  to  vxcrtton  rnu-d  furm  no  iii^onkidrrablc  |inrt  of  llir  programtDC. 

Again,  no  charge  wliatcrcr  must  be  made  for  admission  to  llie einste*,-' 
Indeedjtbc  entire  doumin  of  adull  iioor  education mtiHt  hciui frrc  axUniteil 
Italy— free  from  the  Alps  of  the  library  to  the  Adriatic  of  the  claw-rooni. 

Lastly,  no  restriction  should  he  made  as  to  the  age  or  sex  of  the 
Kcholnr.  I  nm  of  opinioD  that  no  greater  inceutive  toctnalatiou  eanbe 
offered  to  cither  man  or  nomuii  thau  the  eonseionsuess  that  Ibnr  arc 
associated  with  eo-workers  or  competitors  of  tbc  opfKraitc  ses. 

It  vould  Ik  travelling  out  of  the  record  wero  I   ever  n  faintly  to 
attempt  to  cQler  into  details  as  tu  the  mode  iu  whieh  elnss'tparfatng  , 
could  most  advantageously  be  couducted,  or  to  endeavour  to  ^ada* 
forth  nhat  I  concei\'e  to  be  the  r^rulatinna  best  adapted  for  the  purpoM. 
h'u  general  rules  would  be  fuuutl  cuni)>ctent  to  meet  ever-rarying  speuiol- 
conditions.      All  this  must  iDcrilably  be  left  lu   conform   itwtf  to   the' 
peculiarities  of  tlie  re)t|>colive  groujis  of  the  taught  and   tfic  idiotijrn- 
crades  of  the  individual  teachers. 


&miiMaioau> 

Od  thn  last,  but  not  least,  dirision  of  the  subject,  T   need   nnt  dilate 
at  rery  great  tengtli.     Much  has  been  nritleu  with  rfference  to  it 
Inte  with  which  I  eonliolly  agree. 

No  one  can  help  licing  sensible  of  the  melanrholy  fart  that  ihi 
tendcnc}'   of  many  of  our  so-callrd  entertain lueiits  \%  debasing  ani 
degrading   in  the  hist  degree.      Tt  is  difficnlt  to  imagine  aoytliiog  much 
more  dcnioraliting  in  every  aspect — anything  wliioh  api>enr«  to  Ik-  iner 
utterly   nithout  redeeming   features — thnu   our  oiuxie- bulls.      Dances^^ 
which  arc  sim{4y   tninaturnl  contortions  od  the  part  of  the  male  per- 
formers, and  indelicate  exliihiltoiis  Qii  the  £)eK  of  the  ft'ninleoncK;  moo^ 
which  arc   utterly  idiotic  and  mcaningios^,  except  when  their  meaning 
is  iudeccucy,  sounding  the  very  lowest  depths  of  imbccilityi  and  haYing 
EO  litemry  merit  save  iionblf  entendret  of  the  most  vidgiir   description  ; 
the  whole  taking   place  in  nn  nlmospbore  redolent  with  the  fumes  nf 
beer,  gin,  and  tobacco, — such  is  the  pRbultim  proTidcd  for  oar  deleeta- 
liou    through    this   particular    medium.       Much    the   same    jKnsoufrUt 
niiiture  is  admin i^^tercd  at  our  tea-gardens  and  other  places  wbrn*  w« 
most  do  congregate.     Is  it  a  marvel,  then,  that  wr  young  men  wnio 
their  strength   in  drunkenness,  and   our  young  wonu-o  stray  from  the 
narrow   path  ?      la  it  wonderfid  that   wlien   you   re<![>eetalilp^   meet  us 
abroad  ou  B^iiik  Holidays,  or  Derby  or  lloat    (tnce  dnys,  ire  enmjiort 
ourselves   in   rufliauly  fashion,  and  greet  the  ears  of  your  dames  aod 
damsels  with  expressions  which  it  it  not  good  for  ibcm  (o  hear? 
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'  Ultm-oxelunvc!)  t  ttiose  of  you  who  arc  most  deeply  impressed  with 
(be  desirability  of  keeping  us  in  oiir  proper  places,  aiid  arc  ofTendefl  if 
wc  pass  "  between  the  wiod  and  your  nobility,"  to  you  most  of  all  do 
1  uldrvds  myxclf,  uml  tnkc  the  liberty  of  unyitig  that  on  you  rests  tbc 
onus  of  providing  better  and  more  healthy  rccrealions  for  na;  for  needs 
most  that  at  times  the  most  futidious  of  yon  will  find  yonr»elves  in 
tfao  midst  of  us,  and  it  vril)  interest  you  crcu  mort:  doeply  tliau  otbcnt 
that  wc  should  not  ainlt  into  unmitigated  and  uniwrsid  rascaldom,  the 
oaly  natural  goal  at  which  the  pursuit  of  such  pleasures  as  those  above- 
named  m  likely  to  land  us.  Uivc  us  attraelious  of  a  leas  baucful 
dianurter,  and  wean  ua  from  these  ecsspooU  of  infamy.  To  you  it  is 
specially  important  that  thi*  mntter  should  receive  attention.  Do  not, 
however,  scdj  to  do  tlic  work  half-way;  do  uot  attempt  to  take  away  the 
means  of  recreation  wc  have — eril  as  they  arc — until  aubatituteg  are 
furnished  ;  it  will  not  be  conrcnicut  to  you  that  the  people  shouhl  have 
too  much  time  to  brood ;  it  will  be  safer  for  you  that  we  should  be 
mercurial  rather  than  that  wc  should  be  morote ;  in  one  mood  or  tbo 
other,  however  yon  may  irtri  vc  to  ignore  ns,  we  sluUI  ronti  nue  to  exist  in 
tangible  foroi  and  be  distinctly  viiiblc  to  your  perccptioua. 

I  like  not  throats  or  innuendoes]  however,  and  say  no  more  coneerniug 
this  matter. 

Time  was  when  holy-days  were  frequent,  when  gorgeous  pageants 
feasted  tbc  eyca  of  our  forciathcra— times  of  Maypoles  and  morrioe- 
danCcrSj  of  roasted  oxen  and  sheep,  of  conduits  runniug  with  wiiic  nod 
milk:  1  say  not  I  wiali  these  to  return.  Much  1  fear  lliat  all  waa  not 
pare,  pastoral,  Arcadian  siuplictty  amidst  thcae  poetic  scenes,  fascinating 
as  they  arc  to  the  imaginntiou.  I  doubt  not  the  taint  of  viec  was 
there,  and  tbc  ghastly  prcMncc  of  misery  and  sorrow,  and  1  do  not 
rq;ret  them — let  tbcm  go. 

Whatj  then,  do  I  suggest?  Aware  of  the  risk  I  nm  in  having  it 
imputed  to  me  that  my  suggestions  liavc  already  been  too  numerous, 
1  will,  with  brevity,  venture  yet  oue  more. 

Rcpctitioa  b  vexatious;  notvrithstanding  which,  unifit-otion  ts  im- 
perative, and  committees  must  agaiti  be  called  into  reijuisitiou. 

Cricket-clnbs,  quoit- clubs,  bowling-clubs,  even  skittle-clubs  art  libitum, 
in  Nummcr;  Imllad  concerts,  dramatic  pcrformauces,  &c.,  in  wiuterj 
under  the  same  ansinccs.  l^lemhcrsfiip  extended  to  all  comers,  fee 
payable  one  shilling  per  annum  in  monthly  instalments ;  the  expulsion 
or  8ii«j)Cttsion  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term — ncconling  to  the  more  or 
Icsa  heinous  nature  of  the  offence — of  any  member  for  bad  language^ 
intoxioation,  or  other  misl>ehaviour  ;  the  gradual  \mbcudiDg  of  the  neb 
and  the  mttured,  and  their  condescending  to  grace  the  sporla  witli 
iLcir  occaaioual  presence,  thereby  infusing  a  spirit  of  rcliiiement  into 
them  ;  the  prohibition  of  betting  or  ocw^rinkiug, — these  arc,  shortly 
and  imperfectly  rtated,  the  remedies  I  would  Miggeat. 

To  cuucludc  the  whole  matter.     Wc,  the  industrious  poor  of  this 
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rculm — tlic  fiani-workiD^  clnsMS — ore  in  pn»»i»ic  uccd  of  bdp  now,  in 
this  present  time.  Tliii),  I  bdicrc,  is  confessed  ou  nit  lisudis  divcnc 
and  coatrudictory  as  tlic  theories  liow  such  Iiolp  could  best  be  gin-ii 
ma}-  be.  The  i]uc9tiuii  at  i»»uc  is  not  wlictlior  amelioration*  an 
desirable  or  tlie  contrary,  but  in  what  manner  to  bring  them  about,  and 
bow  to  be  certain  that  it  is  bread  wbich  is  bestovcdj  and  iiot  a  etouc 

I  do  not  claim  tu  bavc  solvvd  tbin  eiiijtnaj  or  to  bavc  iiirenlMl  s 
millennium.  I  Himply  assert  my  belief  tbat  some  af  my  {irojmsitiotu  may 
contain  germs  capable  of  being  nurtured  into  hopeful  possib! lilies. 

Ak  1  bavc  scU-o ted  four  prinoipal  poiiiU  in  which  iniprovemeuta  ore 
required — heoltli,  ])ackct,  mind,  and  amusements — so  bare  I  atriren  to 
indicate  four  principal  modrs  which  1  think  best  calculated  to  attain  the 
desired  end,  and  which  fur  the  inotst  part  must  eumo  from  witliuul  our 
borders — namely,  sympathy,  camcstncssj  money,  and  eentraltxed  orgaiu- 
Mtion— all  being  csiontial ;  the  last-named  especially  being  so,  for  it 
may  be  n-gardcd  as  an  irrcfriigablv  verity  that  every  niurcnieut  to  be 
really  efiiciictoas  must  be  national,  and  not  parochial. 

I  look  for  many  objections  on  both  aides  of  the  temperate  hidc,  oa 
the  waters  of  wliicb  tiloue  I  elect  to  voyage.     The  £ngid  will  aver  that 
I  expect  too  much,  tbat  my  notions  arc  Utopian  and  chimerical  to  the 
last  degree,  and  the  nostrums  prescribed  empirical  and  luincful ;  that 
It  if  not  to  be  supposed  ftcusible  pcojile  will  take  all  this  tJouUc,  and 
rash  into  sucb   rccldou   cspcnditurc  in   a  project  ao  visional^-.     T« 
Buch  my  only  answer  is. — Where  the  return  is  to  lie  great  the  inv-e»tnieot , 
must  be  grt-nt  uUo.     'Ihe  torrid,  on  the  other  baiiil,  will  &ay  1  am  Dot' 
sufficiently  thorough;  that  the  only  means  of  elcratiug  the  poor  is  by 
lugging   the  wealthy  down  to  their  IctcJ,  abrogntiog  riignitiri,  iHntri- 
buting  riches,  aboHsliiiig  owncrahipin  lands  and  corporeal  hcreilitiiminta. 
To  these  my  reply  will  be, — Evil  will  the  day  bo  which  shall  dawn  OD 
sneh  det-il's-rabbatb  employments  n.i  these.     Levelling  ii^anls  ia  laud- 
able;    levelling  f/ott/irwaids  is  execrablt*.      1  would  in  uowihe  interfere 
witlt  the  least  of  thc«c  institutions.     The  ovcrthroT  of  dynaatica  will 
not  adviintage  u»,  nor  will  a  general  scramble  trouduce    to   our  In^liiig. 
welfare.     I  nni  a  sceptic  at  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  rcvolu- , 
tion,  although  professing  myself  a  warm  admirer  tif  rcformatifni^  as  I 
ondorsfand  ibc  word — re- format  ion. 

Neither  do  1  nutieipatc  that  Ihc  time  will  (ncr  come,  under  the 
devised  systems,  when  poverty  will  altogether  cease  out  of  the:  land. 
Kvil  will  there  be,  and  good  alw,  while  the  world  stands.  ThU,  how- 
ex'er,  should  be  no  excuse  for  iudiflereutism  in  the  work  of  lessening  the, 
som-total  of  the  evil,  and  increasing  the  Rum<total  of  the  good. 

And  so  Laaams  immoor^  his  fragile  boat,  and  launches  it,  aumamicd 
aud  nnteniled,  on  the  l>o«om  of  the  stream, — to  meet  its  fate. 


HeNBT    J.    MiLUBB. 


THE   FORMS  AND   COLOURS  OF   LIVING 
CRKATURES. 


IN  tliQ  Essay  on  ADiDinln  and  Pluiits,  wliicb  uiijicai'cd  ui  the 
September  Nambcr  of  this  Keview,  tho  iiatuca  were  gifca  of  the 
priiict£ml  groujKi  in  wLicb  tbc  prodigious  muUitudc  of  llviug  crt-itturCK 
(existiug  or  kDotrn  to  h&ve  existed)  have  been  classilietl  b^  naturalists. 
It  woa  ibcreiu  alao  indicalcd  tbat  these  various  groups,  aud  all  the 
mbdivUions  of  eucli  group,  nrc  dUtiuguishcd  one  from  auothcr  by 
variations  iti  the  forniH  oiid  structures  of  the  crpaturea  uliicli  couipoee 
tltcm.  Thi*  fact  alone  would  prove  tbat  very  mauy  differences  iu  form 
tautt  exist;  but,  indeed,  a  very  slight  kuowlcdge  and  a  very  cursory 
exataiuation  of  atiiiuaU  and  plants  would  huRicc  to  »liovr  tbi»  even 
to  auy  one  uhu  knew  uotbiog  of  tbc  seopo  or  ualure  of  biulogicnl 
cliusificatiou.  Ju  truth,  to  tbc  nou-scicnti&c  obscn'cr  who  fi:cla  an 
interest  iu  living  tilings,  tlte  diillctilty  nmy  uecm  lo  Ik  rather  how 
to  liud  general  resemblances  tbau  how  to  detect  differcucea  between 
creatures  which  sccni  so  totally  divcr&c  as  do  hummiug  birda  from  whales, 
bees  fiom  buflalocf,  or  the  iiiinicrou»  Africati  herds  of  antelopes  from  the 
grasses  on  which  tlicy  feed. 

NcTcrlhcleM  it  was  jmintal  out  in  the  second  Essay  of  this  aeries* 
that  all  living  vreaturea  do  B};rec  to  a  certain  extent  iu  the  form  and 
structure  of  their  bodies,  inaxnauch  ns  their  bodies  arc  alnays  bounded  by 
coTTcd  lines  and  surfaces,  while,  if  we  divide  the  body  of  auy  auimal 
or  plant  its  structure  may  always  be  seen  to  be  bctorogcucous — tbat  is 
to  say,  composed  of  difl'crcut  substnnuvK,  even  the  simplest  showing  a 
variety  of  minute  particles  [granules)  variously  distributed  throughout  its 
iDterior.  It  has  also  been  pointed  outt  that  all  living  creatures  agree  in 
beginning  lifi;  in  the  form  of  a  •imall  rounded  mass  of  protoplasai.  But 
nil  anitnaU  and  plants  farther  agree  in  that  each  kind  has  its  uwu  proper 
•  t'w  ntutOK^RV  UtviEW  Eor  July,  l«iV,  |>.  67S.  i  txw.  cit.,  ^  701. 
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nsG,  fl]iapc,  stractuKj  aiui  colour,  *.qA  each  (u  »c  »liiill  Iicreafter  sec) 
Bhovra  a  positirt!  unity  in  it<t  funclatDcntal  cottstitutiou,  co-ciUtiiig  (riUi 
tJic  licterogcocity  above  referred  to. 

But  thougb  cacli  kiaJ  lias  ils  own  proper  «ixe,  utiAjw,  slructure,  and 
colour,  yet  these  vary  more  or  less  tn  dtSerptit  individuals,  attd  the  dcgreeta 
of  variability  are  different  in  different  kitidii  both  of  animalo  and  planl». 

jVs  to  size,  altltuugli  munt  living  crcuturc*  have  certain  litiiili  nliicU 
they  rarely  exceed  or  fall  bolowj  yet  many  org^isma  var}'  greatly  in  thb 
respect,      'llius,  thnt  familiar  wcod,  the  common  centaury  (Bry/Artf«J 
ceataur'mm),    mauy  vai'y  in  bcigbt — according  to  the   ooil    and  otbcr^ 
external  conditions — from  half  an  inch  to  five  feet. 

Afl  to  figure  and  ttrnelnrc  there  is  more  comlancy,  and  the  amoaBtJ 
of  variatiuu  which  may  in  these  respects  tic  found  betwecu  diOeTCHM 
individuals  of  the  same  animal  species,  ia  generally  but  Blight.  la  plantn 
and  in  plaut-likc  aniniaU  much  greater  diffrrcnrcfi  exist  na  to  extemaU 
coufignration ;  but  even  iu  them  the  internal  structure  of  each  Hpeciev" 
varies  but  little. 

Colour  is  a  charnctor  irhich  some  rciulcrt  may  be  dnposcd  to 
regard  as  extremely  iucoustant.  We  are  familiar  with  many  ttiffercnlly 
coloured  varieties  of  oar  cultivated  flowers;  and  white  Waolbirda, 
and  black  leo[>artl!>  nrc  not  very  ttiicotnmon  objects.  Nevertheless, 
colour  is  really  a  character  of  much  constancy,  and^ia  one  not  only 
CDDStantly  present  in  different  individuals  of  one  kind  of  plant  or 
animal,  but  is  one  constantly  present  in  particitlar  groups  of  kTudw. 

Tliufi,  for  example,  all  tbe  English  plant*  of  the  dandelion  ortler 
which  have  opposite  leaves,  have  yriloir  flowers,  vith  the  single 
exception  of  the  cnpatory  {Etipatoriiim  cannabinum),  and  vrliole  group*  of 
butterfiica  are  respectively  charaelcrixcd  ns  being  blue,  or  white,  or  ydlnw. 
*^\Ve  have  seen  that  the  life  of  every  living  being  is  accon)|)Rnicd 
by,  and  may  l)c  described  as,  a  scries  of  adjustments  of  action  and 
stracture  to  external  conditions  which  nurrotind  it.  Accordingly  we 
may  expect  to  find  that  the  titcs,  shapes,  rtroclures,  and  cclours  of 
living  beings  bear  relations,  n-btcli  arc  in  very  many  cases  obvious,  to 
their  exlerual  drcuinntancoi,  as  directly  fnvouring  their  nutritton, 
reproduction,  or  prcservatiou  from  cstemai  injury. 

Every  living  creature  miist  be  cither  fixed  (like  a  rooted  tree),  or 
capable  of  Bpontaiieoualy  moving,  or  of  being  passively  drifted  from  pinoe 
to  place,  and  must  have  a  strocturc  and  figure  suitable  to  one  or  other 
of  these  cooditiona. 

Again,  every  living  creature,  whether  free  or  fixc<l,  is  either  a 
terrrstrial,  an  aquatic,  or  an  aerial  orgsotsm;  and  it  may  be  filled 
to  live  in  any  two,  or  even  in  all  three  of  the»ic  conditions — iw,  for 
exauipic,  is  tho  swan.  If  terrestrial,  it  may  inhabit  the  aurface  of  the 
earth  only,  or  it  may  occasionally  or  habitnally  dwell  btaieath  it. 
Tlic  structure,  forms,  and  even  colours  of  organisms  nrc  in  most  cases 
plainly  adapted  lo  their  modes  of  life  in  llic  above  respect*.  - 
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Tilda,  anjr  living  crcntarp^  which  i*  lixed  to  the  aurfaco  of  the  earth, 
moat  eifber  adiierc  to  it  by  bnving  one  side  or  portioo  of  its  body 
vprcad  out  aud  sdjuBtcu  to  irrrgnlaritics  in  tlic  »up{)orting  r^urfacv,  or 
else  by  sending  pmlongAtioiiit  of  it«  Anb<ttanoe  into  tUc.  -mbstaQce  of 
Ibc  snpporliDR  bodj,  as  a  plant  teuds  ite  roots  into  the  «oiK  Sucb 
prolongatioD8,  movcuTcr,  must  (in  onlcr  to  huld  taat)  either  sink  dtrvply 
or  else  expand,  itt  n.  vtight  dejtth,  into  k  rounded  or  disooidul  maasj 
or*  into  radtAtiug  prooeases  wlierebj  tlie  whole  struetore  nifty  be 
securely  anchored. 

This  special  modtflcntion  of  fonn,  iigaiii,  may  or  may  not  be 
aceompsnicd  by  certain  furtlicr  modifications  of  structure,  according 
as  such  rooting  parts  arc  to  serve,  us  mrrc  holdfaatn,  aimply  for 
aUacbineiit,  or  (iw  in  most  plant*)  for  the  a'>*orplion  of  food  oIbo. 

Another  moditication  is  also  correlated  \Tith  these  conditions.  We 
hsTe  seen*  that  an  intcrphangc  of  gases  takes  pincc  between  each 
orgaoiam  and  il»  siirrotindtn^  medium.  Rut  such  interchange  cannot 
take  place  in  the  Buhtcrranoan  part  of  the  body,  and  a  corrupondiag 
diflbrcncc  of  stmctnrc  between  «nc)i  snbterranean  part  and  other  partN 
must  therefore  obtain. 

^  Again,  as  to  colonr,  we  find  differences  «hiob  arc  evidently  related  to 
Ibc  different  degrees  in  wliich  different  parts  of  a  living  body  are  exposed 
to  the  influciii-c  of  li^ht.  Such  cutitrusts  notorionaty  exist,  not  only 
betvccn  the  green  parts  of  plants  above  the  soil  and  the  tighter  colourtsd 
roots,  but  between  the  foliage  of  n  plant  which  is  exposed  to  nun  light 
and  aiiolhur  of  the  same  kind  kept  in  a  dark  ixllar.  !Muiiy  uuimuls  which 
Utc  in  permanent  darkness  nre  colourless,  as,  e.ff.,  the  Pru/eu«;t  bat  yet 
this  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  some,  as  the  mole,  being  of  ft  dark  colour. 

The  forma  of  orgatiisms  are  cviiicntly  often  directly  related  lu  sur- 
rounding influences.  A  pluut  or  plant-like  animal  fi\cd  to  the  eoil 
may  be  so  fixed  that  light,  air,  food,  friends  mid  cneniica  can  ha»c  uocesa 
equally  on  all  sides  or  not.  Thus,  a  tree  to  placed  that  light  and  air 
urc  excluded  on  one  side,  will  not  grow  freely  towards  that  sidcj  but 
only  in  directions  from  whence  light  and  air  have  access.  A  coral  reef 
increases  much  more  rapidly  tawarcts  the  ujicu  soa  (the  waves  of  which 
bring  in  food  and  facilitate  gaseous  intcrrhange)  than  towards  an  adja- 
cent shore. 

The  mere  contiguity  of  parls  will  often  affcc»  the  form  of  oi^anisms. 
Tbus,  in  many  flowers  parts  which  are  adjacent  become  dwarfed,  while 
otlien  which  arc  freely  exposed  become  fvilly  developed,  »«  we.  see  in 
the  flowers  of  many  VniMliffrte,  or  idants  of  the  parsley,  fennel,  and 
hemlock  order.    ■- 

The  shapes  of  flowers  hear  relation  (as  wc  shall  see  later)  to  their 
need  for  attracting  insects  which  by  tlicir  visits  effect  the  doTclopmcnt 
of  sevtl,  and  for  repelling  others  the  access  of  which  would  be  hurtful. 

The  avoidance  of  enemies  may  be  so  effected  hy  au  orgauisir.  that 
*  C«.->TiEMro8AB^  KaviKW  f«r  July.  lUTff.p.TOS.        t  IM.  {«t fk^taXxr,  lG7D,p.x7. 
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tbcir  access  msy  be  msde  impossible  save  in  one  ^ircctiou,  Uic  extent 
of  vulneratile  surface  evcit  id  that  direction  being  tuininiuecd.  Wc  hare 
an  cxacaplc  of  sutb  a  ooadition  in  tboac  nornu  vhich  Uvciii  calcareons 
tubes,  aud  wbicb  arc  some  of  those  caJled  "tubicolous  auuelids."* 

JVgaia,  tbe  medium  iu  wbicU  au  orgaitliui  Lires — wlictbcr  aerial  or 
aqueouH — baa  nn  important  relation  with  its  form.  A  dcltt-atc  seaweed, 
tbe  beautifully  radiating  foim  of  vrbicb  is  a  just  object  of  ailniiratioa  as 
long  M  it  la  supported  by  its  denser  natural  medium  (the  sea  vratcx), 
cotlapftc^  iaio  an  amorpboutt  m&*s  nbcn  nithdravn  tbeucc  into  tbe  tbiu 
air.  Obviously  a  much  greater  rigidity  and  stivugth  of  slruclutx!  is 
nucdetl  to  support  au  aerial  orgaoisia  tliau  au  aquatic  onci  uulcsa  Ike 
former  cou  support  iUi;lf  on  otbcr  solid  structures,  sucb  an  roL-kit  or 
tKO».  In  tho  latter  case  the  form  attained  may  be  tcf)-  elon.^atcd  aitd 
slcudcr,  an  in  tbe  many  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  wbicb  ore  so  often 
furnished  wilb  pruo«ssut  for  graepiog  (tcudrils)  to  aid  ttiem  in  tbeir 
mode  of  life. 

An  ai-rial  fixed  organism,  if  it  docs  not  rise  from  t1ic  surface  of  Ibc 
earth,  cannot  spread  itself  very  for  nitbout  developing  olLer  points  of 
support — without  rooting  again.  This  re-rooting  is  a  famibar  pl»6- 
nomcnon  iti  many  plants,  as,  e.g.,  tbe  stravberrr.  But  even  a  shrub 
like  Uic  common  bramble  (nbicb  la  nut  itself  prostrate,  but  nbicb  sends 
out  extraordinarily  prolonged  branches)  is  aided  by  such  a  proct-ss. 
Tlie  ends  of  its  long  branches  apply  tUcmsclTcs  to  the  gmmid  aud  begin 
to  pierce  its  surface,  the  incipient  leaves  of  its  terminal  bud  bcconuDg 
metaioorpbosed  into  roots, 

An  aquatic  fixed  orgauism,  however,  may  extend  to  a  very  great  ■ 
length,  freely  lluatiug  without  ejecting  auy  such  fresh  attachment. 
Thus  the  seaweed  Laaimaria  digitataf  will  spread  over  s  circle  12  feet 
in  diameter,  while  1>.  lonfficomia  grows  in  the  form  of  au  elongated 
riband,  from  8  to  12  feet  in  length  and  '2.  ox  Si  feet  vide.  Tbe  giant 
form  Macrocystit  (with  a  luuch  mure  Kubdivtdcd  outline)  may  extend  to 
the  ei^triiordiuary  length  of  700  feet. 

The  cuuditiaiis  under  wliicli  needful  gaseoas  interchange  can  be 
cBcctcd  aud  food  obtained  by  diflVreut  living  orcntiirce,  govern  in 
various  other  ways  the  forms  of  their  bodies. 

Thus,  if  it  h  helpful  to  the  life  of  a  creature  to  submit  as  large  a 
surface  of  its  body  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  light,  or  to  the  action 
of  air  or  water,  tlicu  for   this   purpose   its   body  must  be  exjiandcd  unit 
its  expanded  parts  dlvid&d  and  subdivided  aa  they  extend  in  difTcrcnQ 
directions.     It  is  for   Ibis   reason   that  trees  branch,  and  that  tbdc* 
branches  and   twigs  divide   and   subdivide  a»  they  do.     It  is  for  thin 
reasou  also  that  their  branches  do   not  grow  out  one  abore  anoilicr  in 
precisely  the  same  direction,  but,    on  the  contrary,  grow    In  such  a 
manner  that  each  one  may  OTershadow  those  immediately  bcoentli  u 

I  *  CoVTKMroRAev  Rrrnw,  Seritonibcr.  mV.  PP-  33  and  4&  ■ 
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ItlUc  aa  ma-y  Ik.  Similarly  ami  for  tlic  samo  rcosoa  Icbtci  arc  ilc- 
v.'lo[i<»l  tni)«tly  in  an  altcrnatin"  failiion,  as  tliat  cn^li  may  I>q  able  to 
cxpcuc  its  grccu  surface  to  tlic  lig^ht  anil  air  as  much  (u  possible, 

PIsnt-likc  animaU  irbicb  f^row  up  iu  utt  urborcsccut  iiiauiic-r  from  n 
fixed  \'Mse  do  not  generally  branch  in  so  regularly  alternating  a  mode 
u  do  plants,  nnd  in  some  castes  their  sncce^iirc  branches  may  even  be 
rcgtilartr  superimposed.  T\m  is  due  to  tbcir  not  requiring,  da  ])lant« 
do,  Uml  ll>eip  surface  should  be  very  extensively  exposed  to  light, 
ntiitlipr  their  gMCom  intort-hangc  nor  their  nutrition  being  impaired 
by  such  supcrpoaitioo.  Tbc  water  wliicb  caiTita  to  them  both  the 
nutritions  particles  oo  which  thty  feed  and  the  gases  they  respire,  will 
act  with  rearly  or  quite  the  Mine  efficiency  in  cither  arrangement 
of  their  parts. 

If  the  exigences  of  life  require  any  organism  to  rcUin  much   fluid 
rithin  it,  tbtn  circumstance  may  lead  to  ita   assumption  of  a  diUted 
^inoro  or  Ics*  globular  form,  as  in  the  melon  cactus,  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
ia  tbc  Icarcs  of  the  common  stonccrop. 

Kut   Ihc  conditions  under  which  alone  certain  fiseal  orgaiiiitms  cau 

obtain  Ilicir  food  may  gorem  also  their  internal  structure.     Tlius,  wc 

ahatl  tec  that  iu  plants  which  feed  by  absorbing  matters  through  tlici^ 

>la,  an  internal  arrangement  has  to  he  cflectcd  for  distributing  material 

^llins  obtaiued,  and  conveying  it  upwards  through  the  stem.    So,  again, 

many  fixal  animaU  need  a  greater  supply  of  food  and  gases  than  they 

obtain  from  the  water  vhicb  bathos  or  may   reaob  tbcni   n-ithout 

^clfnt  on  tbcir  parts.     Such  animals  msy  be  provided  with  special  iu- 

lertial  structures,  which  cause  currents  t)f  water  to  flow  towanla  them, 

knd  vrry    often   to  pciictrato   within   them,   as  in  the  ahell  jVya  or  the 

^rtsor  iImsII.* 

Fixed  snbterraaean  creatures  arc  rare,  but  such  do  exist,  as,  for 
examplc.the  truffle  [Tuber  cibarium).  Surrounding  influences  must  iu  such 
titislnuccs  be  alike  on  nil  «i<U-Jt,  white  tbc  imbc<lded  position  of  such 
luisma  render  su|>crfIuouB  the  development  of  any  elongated  process 
for  the  purpose  of  tixing  them.  Such  creatures,  then,  have  a  sphcrtMdal 
figure,  ni)d  neither  internally  nor  externally  are  their  structures  developed 
iu  special  dircetioos.t 

Tltc  fixed  organisms  which  arc  the  most  aerial  in  their  habits  arc 
attacbt.-d  to  elevated  objects,  such  as  tnx^s,  and  necessarily  have  a  portion 
of  tbcir  frame  act  apart  to  fix  them  to  the  object  which  supports  thorn. 
tThc  most  conspicuous  crcatnrca  of  tliis  kind  are,  perhaps,  the  plauts 
crmcd  "  Kpiphyte*,"  ou*account  of  this  habit.  Amongst  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  beautifnl  orebida  called  "air  plants,"  and  the  familiar 
niistlctoc.       Other   regetabtc    organisms — ^thc  mnltitnde  of    creeping 

■  Cnntarc*  iHlaii^BB  to  tli*  cIm*  /jammtUArtuitJiMln ;  ■•«  CoSTKMrORAKV  Itcviiw, 
»«i>t«nit<«r,  \«l*,  p|>.  90  and  49. 

f  Tlio  trviQo  nay  It*  ^Bncimll^  regAnlcd  rather  a«  the  fniit  cf  n  pUnt  than  m  an  «titin) 
I>Unt.»ai]  yet  in  Muna  of  tto  grooi)  tbenalot  tli«])Uul(i«liictiiiici]tc<l  tlieirjatiamjii 
quite  rudimentary,  or  fvnn  abMttt. 
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planta — rear     themaelrcs    to    great    heghU     by    the    wtl     of     tWh" 
more  robiut   brotfaerg,   but   thry   can    fanrdly   be  reckoacd  as  atrial 
or^iiisms.* 

Tb«  colours  wbtch  plants  display  have  sometioies  a  singular  reUtion 
to  the  mouDtniii  derations  or  geographical  positions  they  inhabit,  bat 
these  connideratioDB  will  be  aptly  treated  of  iti  the  relations  iKN-ne  by  living 
creatures  to  physical  conditions  and  to  one  another.  j 

Living  crcutiirnt  which  are  ca{iftble  of  morinv  or  being  freely  morodl 
about,  pruscnt  us  with  simiUr  but  more  marked  differences. 

Certain  aqimtic  crratarcs  drift  passively  about  (borne  by  atreaTns  or 
currents)  with  iinjiemianent  relation  between  any  fixed  portion  of  tbrir 
bodies  and  the  medium  whieh  transports  them.  Sudi  oreaturea  beuwdj 
equally  acted  on  on  all  sidcn  by  surrounding  agencies  might  be  exitecftd  * 
(like  the  subterrnneau  truffle)  to  exhibit  »  splieroidal  figure,  -miXh  only 
one  kind  of  surfaco  upon  their  whole  exterior.  This  is  just  what  we 
liod  to  be  the  case  in  a  raricty  of  more  or  lc»  minute  otgauisnu,  such,  e.g. 
as  Myxaslram  radiant  and  Magoaplteera  piamita.^ 

The  former  of  these  cousists,  at  ouc  stage  of  its  existence,  of  a  acoall 
globular  mans  of  protoplasm,  from  tlie  whole  periphery  of  which  a  multi- 
tude of  fine  pseudopodia  radiate.  When  about  to  reproduce,  Uie 
creature  retracts  its  pscudoiwdin,  and  forms  around  its  estcrior  s 
structiirelcKN  coat  or  ryst,  an  action  which  takes  place  fretjueotly  ia 
lowly  organisms,  and  is  called  their  process  ofenc^ttmatt.  The  contents 
of  the  cyiit  then  divides  into  separate  bodies,  which  escape  by  the 
nipturc  of  the  cyst.  Bach  of  these  bodies  is  ew^loscd  in  a  ffllieioos  , 
case  with  an  aperture  at  one  cod,  whence  its  eoutaiDod  protoplaioi  ^ 
issues,  and,  baring  so  issued,  assumes  a  spherical  shape. 

Magotpharra  i«  another  small  creature  wbicb  goes  throtigh  a  remark* 
able  series  of  chaugcs,  the  greater  nomber  of  which  exemplify  the  ball- 
like  shape  of  body  alike  oti  all  sides.  J 
Wherever  the  surface  of  the  body  is  covered   by  pseudopodia,  those  I 
proceases,  inasmuch  aa  they  have  a  power  of  spontaneous  moTerocnl,  \ 
enable  the  creatures  posscssiug  thcui  slightly  to   aid  or  to  resist  the 
drifting  action  of  the  water  in  which  they  float. 

But  a  living  orgauism  may  be  devoid  of  any  definite  ahapc  whatever, 
as  in  rrc,tam«ha,X  which  consists  of  a  mere  particle  of  protoplasm,  fnam 
which  irregular- shaped  processes  of  unequal  size  arc  irregnlarfy  pro- 
truded tu  every  direction,  ro  that  the  form  of  the  creatnro  may  he 
aaid  to  be  quite  iadctcrminate.  J 

*  Then  arc  cUaiben  in  firuU.  tbt  roots  of  vhicji,  cktcsndiag  simiuI  tti«  trunk  ot  tta  I 
IntnfipaTtiBjftlMiB.dssptha  tftttor  with  ■HchsdmiUy  cmlmuBthat  it  dJMkiiddMiyB.  1 
In  tbemtttiitiai^tkdcsMiidia<n>oU(haviDgh(«oiMflxoJ  in  tbagnwodlswtUaiid  himI  1 
■o  a*  to  form  a  nnr  and  ini|f[WM4y-*lL>|v<l  tmuli  of  miIiiI  wood,  whkili  hu  Uini  (by  u  I 
invvrtcd  ftocgm)  oown  ^wowarda  iiurU«(l  oi  irpwanla.  Thore  an  othnr  aixih  crr«p«i>  " 
in  the  l&ut  wlu«l>  liavo  »  wU*flpr«ailiim  downward  growtb  taM  ValLwa'*  '-UaJajr 
Archipolago,"  vol.  l.  p.  I.tl). 

t  (.mtiiresMoaigiDgtotbvgrunpAlifaparf',-  «e«(V><iTUiroiiAKrBxviKW  fi>rQ«M«ai^r, 
1070,  pft.  MaiMl43. 
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TliA  t>!>(]iea  of  almost  nil  nrgnnismB  \\%vc,  however,  more  or  Ic^ 
definite  forms,  which  may  b«  ail  clashed  nnder  Kiren  fnorpboli><!;ical 
catcgorin. 

(I).  Tlic  simplest  form  of  all'  excraplifici  tphertcai  symmetrg,  *tid 
is  that  which  ire  hare  acen  in  the  traffla,  the  radiolarioii,  the  rotros, 
Msraftmm  aoil  Maijasphftra.  la  this  spherical  form  any  number  of 
axc»  drawn  ttirouj^h  the  creature  in  any  direction  are  equal. 

(3).  The  nest  organic  fonii  ta  one  ia  which  ihc  b'vdy  sphere  is  more 
or  less  elongatet)  at  its  poles.  t)io  latter  being  equal  and  similar.  In 
sncb  an  or^nism  wc  have  one  axis  longer  than  any  one  of  the  others 
and  central,  while  from  thn  riU  symmetrical  radii  can  he  drawn  in  all 
direetionii.  This  form  may  bp  siud  to  oLomplify  equipolar  aymmfiliry, 
and  such  is  found  in  iiomo  rodialnriaiin,  in  some  small  p:irAfitcs 
(Greffarinieta)*  and  others. 

(3).  The  next  morpholosieal  cfttegory  may  be  spoken  of  &9  ntupolar 
tymmelr^.  Bodice  which  exemplify  it  arc  like  th:>iic  included  iu 
the  last  category,  sare  that  the  two  poles  of  the  body  are  not  alike. 

Instances  of  this  symmetry  are  to  be  •fought  in  creature?  whieb  hare 
^ne  ond  of  their  body  fixeil,  or  vhieh  always  or  mostly  move  with  the 
same  cud  of  the  body  in  front,  and  thus  have  their  two  extremities  in 
more  or  Ic^s  con»taiilly  dilTcrent  relations  to  surrounding  iitHucnccs. 

The  lowest  worms  and  sponges  may  sene  as  examples  of  this  sym- 
metry in  ita  simplest  eipresaioD.-  As  aho  may  the  curious  compound 
tunicary  called  Pt/roaoma.f  In  all  such  creature*  the  body  does  not 
extend  ont  in  the  form  of  lateral  prolongatiouB. 

But  in  many  others  it  doca  send  ont  processes  ou  all  sides,  and  in 
rarioos  directions,  as  in  moat  trees  and  all  plants  which  have  a  deiiuite 
axis  of  growth,  RO  that  unipolar  symmetry  ia  the  predominant  symmetry 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

(1).  But  unipolar  symmetry  with  diverging  outgrowths  leads  tia  to 
the  next  cat<^ry  which  may  be  called  radial  ttfntmflry.  l,*mler  thi!) 
head  are  included  the  forms  of  such  creatures  as  pODoess  unipolar  bodies 
from  which  c()ual  and  correaponding  outgrowths  radiate  iu  different 
directions. 

We  have  CKampW  of  this  in  the  starfishes,  in  the  sea  anemones,  and 
in  such  plants  o-s  the  melon  cactus.  But  the  outgrowtlis  may  project 
in  only  (bur  directions,  each  being  at  right  angles  with  the  two  neigh- 
bonring  outgrowths.  We  thtM  get  «  cmcial  form  of  radiation,  in  which 
the  body  may  be  described  as  hnring  one  maiu  axis  (in  the  direction  of 
motion)  crossed  \ry  two  other  shorter  bnt  cqnal  axes  at  right  augles  to 
it  and  to  each  other. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  Ttfraplaiia  tviitaM,X  an  atiuatic 
creature  with  an    elongated  body,  which  presents  four  distinguishable 


«  A.clu>  al  Ufp-Kaa:  mo  CoicncMroiiAHV  Rcn'UW  f ur  Srtt«Bl>er,  I8T9I,  pp.  U  ami  IS. 

t  tUJ.  |rp.  31  awl  *3*  _, 

i  nid.  [■>  3^  >ad  ^ralir/lfi-  Jr>iTMfafi.  Atuit«m:t,  roL  xv.  BiftS,  lUttfxs. 
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lotigituilioal  siirfnccit,  of  vhich  each  oppottito  And  carrtwimuding    pair 
is  banlljr  (listiuguialinblc  from  one  another. 

(5).  This  form  leads  us  directly  to  tliat  liind  of  eymmctiy  which  U 
predominant  iti  the  ftnima]  kingdom  and  which  is  called  AUateral 
gymmetry.  Forms  of  tliis  kind  exhibit  four  aspects  which  may  be 
dialiuguisbnl  tu  right  and  let),  dorsal  and  rcntrol.  Tlic  body  here 
proMCula  a  long  sxitt  (Jii  the  direction  of  molion}  crossed  by  two  shorter 
axc«  ut  right  angles  to  it  and  to  each  other.  Of  these  shorter  axes,  one 
connects  tlic  dorsal  and  TCntr&l  sodaccs,  while  the  other  comuicts  tbej 
lateral  (right  nud  left)  aurfacea,  and  these  two  axes  may  bo,  and^ 
generally  are,  unequal.  All  worms,  insects,  luollasks,  fishes,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  bcaata,  arc  csamplcs  of  creatures  with  hilatcral  symmctn-. 
Tlic  donal  and  ventral  aspects  of  the  body  generally  difler  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  diPTcrcnt  relations  to  surrounding  conditions  which 
tliey  iisiinlly  hear,  aa  notably  in  snakes  and  creatures  which  glide  with 
their  bellies  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  gronnd. 

(6).  1'hc  last  bind  of  symmetry  which  here  needs  notice  is  thiit 
Joined  ttriui  sfpumetry.  lu  the  creatures  which  exhibit  it  wc  have  a 
•body  which  is  not  only  almost  always  bilaterally  symmetrical  but  which 
is  Bitde  up  of  A  succession  of  similar  parts,  forming  a  aerlcK  olong  Jta 
main  or  lonf,'itiicIiual  axis.  Insects,  crabs,  lobxters,  and  other  aUied 
forms  give  us  examples  of  serial  symmetry,  but  this  is  perhaps  beet  aeen 
in  such  animals  as  thousand  legs  and  Ituudrcd  legs — millipedes  and.] 
centipedes. 

Besides  the  fundamental  distinctioos  which  depend  npoii  the  kind  uf 
symmetry  governing  the  form  of  any  living   being,  other  subordinate 
difrcrcnees  exist  rcsiKctircIy  related  to  tbo  oooditions  under  wliteh  tba 
various  activities  necessary  for  life  have  to  be  carried  on.     Such  actiri-' 
tics  arc  the  needful  gaseous  iiitcrcliaiigc,  the   processes  of  rcproductioDj 
and  the  acquisition  of  food.     Thus,  the  most  intimate  relation    exiaUj 
between  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  manner  in  which  locomotion  hni^ 
to  be  effected,  wliether  by  tho  whole  body  or  by  processes  projecting 
from  it.     If  the  latter,  then  whether  by  paddling  or  jumping  ;  if  by 
the  whole  body,  then  whetheT  by  lateral  or  vertical  bendings  of  that  body. 

Thus,  wc  sec  that  fishes^  which  swim  by  lateral  flexure  of  the  body, 
have  the    tail   (-Tpiinded    rcrlically ;  while   in   porpoises,   which   require 
vertical  flexiouK  (to  come  rapidly  to  the  surface  to  breathe),  the  tnil  is 
expanded  horizontally.     On  the  other  hand,  creatures  which  swim  not 
by  cither  kind  of  body  flexure,  but  by  a  patUltiug  action  only,  have  tlut- 
tail  shortened,  as  wc  see  iu  swans  aud  turtles.     I'urther  details  of  thiaJ 
kind   will   be  more  appropriately  trcatrd  of   in    an  Essay   dcvotcdj 
exctuaircly  to  the  consideration  of  the  forms  oT  animals.  1 

There  are  a  mnltitudc  of  aquatic  creatures  which  cannot  be  properly! 
spoken  of  as  either  "  Used"  or  "  mobile,"  foi*  they  arc  in  faiit  both. 
Tltey  arc  creatures  which  move  about  by  the  help  of  others,  being  tlieto^ 
selves  fited  to  otiicr  ereatnrcs  which  are  actively  locomotive.  | 
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Tliiu,  Ma-snniia,  iobstcra,  fijhcs,  wlialcs,  and  evQa  ships,  bear 
about  with  them  sometimes  lowlv-orgonizcd  plants ;  but  often  other 
luiimnlitj  pormiinciitly  flxt^il  to  nail  groiriiig  paruUically  upon  them  and 
having  tlie  shape  of  their  body  saitcJ  to  their  peculiar  situation. 

Ofteu  such  parasites  fonn  llattcncil  cncnutations  ou  their  inroluntary 
boats — M  U  tbc  case  with  the  acomtihollit  ors(»<ilc  baruaclm.*  Others 
have  elongated  bodies,  which  stream  through  the  water  with  the  motion!) 
of  the  creatures  carrying  them.  We  see  this  in  confervoid  growth!*, 
alao  in  ordinary  harnaclce,  and  in  certaia  modified  cral>-likc  creatures, 
aach  an  Lenteocera.i 

Thete  creatures  &s  tltcmscWcs  to  their  movable  supports  by  means 
aiinihir  to  those  by  whidi  other  crcaturca  secure  tlicmsclrcs  to  stationary 
snppiirtit.  'I'hus,  some  of  tlicae  do  »o  by  >ucan«  of  cxpaiidral  disks,  which 
fit  aeciiratcly  to  the  supporting  surface,  while  ccrtaiu  parasites  fix  thcm- 
selfTJi  by  means  of  ingromug  prolongations  or  root-ltkc  procaiscs,  as  in 
the  Riihocephata.X  Otlicrs,  agaio,  adhere  by  ilie  interveution  of  hooka 
and  suckers,  aud  this  is  especially  the  case  with  such  as  fix  tkenasclvcs 
internally  and  lire  perpetually  bathed  (as  the  tapr-nrorm?!^  do)  in  the 
nutritious  fluids  eoutoiocd  within  the  bttvcU  of  the  creatures  they  infest. 

Terrestrial  mohilc  organisms  can,  of  course,  only  be  niorcd  by  their 
own  efforts,  or  by  the  e8brt«  of  other  organisms. 

The  simplest  terrestrial  hicomuLiun  is  tike  that  of  the  aquatic 
Am^a\\  primiiiva,  and  is  performed  by  land  Amtebis ;  am)  the  curious 
plant  Myxamycttea'^.  also  movc4  in  a  subitautially  similar  manner.  Thvi 
riT)'  curious  organism  consists  of  a  uet-wurk  of  protoplasmic  threads, 
which  spread  over  decaying  leaves  and  stems.  The  tlircads  exhibit 
atrcaais  of  graiiulci«  fiowing  within  them,  and  they  give  out  proceases  like 
pseadopodia,  while  the  whole  camples  masa  enn  Hlotrly  creep  over  i 
supporting  siuTaoe,  which  it  thua  slowly  flows  over  by  its  branchiog 
processes. 

Other  lowly  plants  prtipel  themselves  by  means  of  a  pair  of  fila- 
mcntary  protoplasmic  threads,  which  libratc  actively,  and  arc  tliercfore 
caUodvihrntilc cilia.  As  sneintiiplo  may  be  incntioiit-il  the  Proiococciui** 
wmaliK,  the  Little  spheroidal  alga,  which  abounds  on.  Alpine  summits  niid 
in  Arctic  regions. 

As  in  aquatic,  »o  in  terrestrial  organisiOB,  external  form  is  intimately 
related  to  modes  of  motion.  Thus,  locomotion  may  be  eil'ected  by 
mndulatioas  of  the  wliole  bwly,  as  often  iu  serpcuta  and  terrestrial  vermi- 
ff>nu  auimals.  It  may,  ou  the  contrary,  be  cftcctcd  by  the  action  of 
levers  projecting  from  the  surface  of  tlic  body,  i.e.,  by  limbs,  and  thcae 
outy  be  midtitudinous  aud  minute,  aa  iu  hundred  legs  and  thousand 
lv{{8>  or  few  and  large,  as  iu  bcastt.  Storcover,  the  motions  may  be 
moTCmeuta  of  pulling  or  of  pushing,  or  by  eonkbiuatious  of  these,  or  by 
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jumps,  which  mny  1)e  cflTcctcd  in  various  inannen,  tlic  considenttioti  i^ 
which  will  fiud  r  fiUing  pUtcc  in  an  Essay  dcrotod  to  "  Motion." 

Again,   terrestrial,   Hbc  iu|ualio,  or^nisms  afiea    invuhintarily  cairr   i 
about  mth  them  other  living  creatures  which  have  fixed  themselvL-*  to  their  \ 
bodies.    Thus,  the  fruits,  or  secdi,  of  many  plnuts  (m,  e-s-,  those  of  the 
comuiuu  Agrimony,  Agrimoma  euftal'/ria)  arc  beset  with  IwKiks  or  hri&tUa 
wliicli  readily  adhere  to  the  coats  of   pauiug  aiiiDoals,    and   80  gain   A 
greater  diifusion  than  tliey  could  otherwise  obtain.     A  very  rccDaikahlc 
form  of  the  hind  is  Marlynia  probotcidea  (called  Tcttta  di  Quaglia  by  tl'.e 
Italians),  which  has   a    pair  of  curved  and  pointed  procrsaes   like   iiie 
tusks  of  an  elephant,  vUicb  are  several  inches  long.     It  n  uotorioiu 
for  adhering  to  clothes,  &e.     Other  noteworthy   plants    arc    Vmcma  j 
ptvcviiibetts,  or  the  grapple  plant  of  South  Afrii-a   and  liarpagophytnm,*  \ 
the  fruit  of  which  is  proridcd  with  hooked  prowssea.     Thow  of  Harpa. 
ffophijium  spread  out  in  nil  directions,  and  are  of  different  IcngtJis,  with 
sliorp  hook»j  vario)i«ly  turned,  so  that  it»  power  of  eliiigiu;;  ia  oxtrcme. 
The  seed,  with  all  it«  prooeasca,  is  ao  lai^e   as  to  fill  the  band   «beit 
grasped.      It  is  said  to  cause  the  death  of  the  lion.     Hnviiiff  iidhcrtd  to  j 
that  beaat's  skiu,  the  irritatiuti  produced  aud  tbc  impcsailiihly  vf  getting  1 
it  off  at  lost  induces  the  lion  to  bite  it,  aud  once  in  liis  month  Ue 
cnniiot  remove  it,  and  so  the  aniinnl  dies  miserably. 

Some    uoiaiula    fis  tbcniaclrcs  much  as  thcsu  seeds  of  plants    do. 
.\niODgst    them  are  the  parasites  known  as  ties  which  tix  themsclvct 
with  prcat  tenacity  by  tbc  appendages  of  ihcic  mouths.     Other  [tarasites  j 
— like  the  itch  inscctt  and  forms  nllied  to  it — h»sc  hooked  processes  and  1 
atiff,  hard  bristles,  which  are  at  oaoe  rery  irritating  and  \'ery  adherent. 
Creatures  arc  also  carried  about  inside  others,  as  is  the  ca.so  with  thr  J 
seeds  of  many  plantA.     These  arc  dicacminated  by  birds  which    haw  , 
awalloved  but  bare  not  dig(«l«d  auch  tcvda,  oad  in  ao  auali^as  manner 
the  great  tapeworm  group  becomes  also  widely  difliiscd.  J 

Moving  subterrancau  organisms,  inasmudi  as  tliey  must  penetrate  1 
through  a  dense  aud  highly-resisting  nuhstauco,   must  evidently  oithtr 
have  furiMH  viliich  olfer little  retiiatance — reducing  friclioD  tu  a  iiiiuimtint  J 
— or  must  be  provided  with  special   means    of  penetrating  ancb  suli- 1 
stance.     Evidently  the  least  resisting  form  is  prcseutcd  by   m  hodj 
much  elongate<l,  rounded,  and  more  or  less  attenuated  at  tbc  adranciiif 
cud,  which  eud  has  to  cfTcet  tbc  requisite  penetration.     This  is  (he 
form  of  the  earth-worm — a  form  which  la  approximated  to  by  a  variety 
of  creatures  which   hare   uot  the  least  atfiiiity  of  nature  with  it,  biilJ 
only  more  or  less  resemble  it  as  regards  its  dwelling- place  and  m<x]&l 
of  loeomotion.  I 

"  Ail  thM*  Uitva  fUtiU  IwloDg  to  the  DitttyltdouaM  order  S-^oft.  u!ii 
li*tvMui  the  IMmtm  and  tb«  Or*6a»dUM<«  of  Iho  lut  gives  nii  p.  <2  io  the  '         '  >  J 
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Such,  for  csainple,  are  tlio  curious  aerpeats  cnlted  T^phhpt*  aad  bucIl 
nre  the  legless  liznrchi-  {^Aaguit),  uuJ  siicli,  tignin,  arc  the  siniplcr 
Tcrmtforni  aiiimab  a11i(«l  to  frogs,  called  CeeJii(B.\ 

Id  order  to  burrow  iguiclcly  uiid  easily  by  mea.Ds  of  processes  of  tbn 
IxmIt,  it  is  cridently  a  uccossary  conditioa  that  the  earth  should  be 
rapidly  rcmored  by  the  poircrfnl  action  of  parts  situated  towards 
the  body^B  aiitcrior  cud.  The  siiuilarity  of  effect  of  similar  cooditioiis 
iu  creatures  Trhicli  arc  moat  widely  divergent  in  nature  ia  cxcmplitiod  by 
the  mole  and  the  molc-crickct,  which  an:  each  prorided  witli  a  strong 
and  broadcned-out  pair  of  auterior  digging-limbs. 

Living  creatures  may  be  sastaiucd  iu  tUa  air  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  at  one  or  another  stage  of  their  existence.  The  rcprodnctivc 
particles  of  the  loveiit  forms  of  anitnaU  atnl  plants  are  so  excfisaivcly 
mtnuto  that  tlicy  tloat  iu  the  air  villi  the  greatest  case,  irithout 
Deeding  any  complication  of  structure — their  sphcroidnl  fonn  liamio- 
□iiing  ^th  the  cqnal  nction  upon  tbcm  of  influences  on  all  sides  of 
them,  lieprodiiclive  parts  which,  thou«)i  leu  minute  tbau  these,  ore 
still  very  stoall,  may  also  be  dilltiscd  by  floating  in  the  atmosphere; 
Suc^  are  the  pollen  grains  of  thooc  trees  which  are  fertilised  merely  by 
the  action  of  the  winds,  such  a»  the  haicl,  poplar,  birch,  and  of  loirly 
ptnuts,  M  the  grasses.  It  ia  by  the  wind  that  the  pollen  graiun  of  these 
plants  are  aci^idcutjdly  brought  into  contact  with  the  appropriate  tiiirfaecj 
ibr  tlii-ir  reception.  Couii{iicuon9  in  the  spring  of  Ihi!  year  are  the  eloudi 
Of  yellow  dust,  iiollen  grains,  given  off  by  lir  trees,  which  Arc  plants 
also  wiad-fcrtilt£od.  But  here  we  lind  a  slight  complication;  for  to 
facilitate  the  disper&ion  of  suc^h  p.-irticlc3  the  outer  coat  of  ea<^h  of  their 
|wll(*n  grains  is  produced  into  a  short  witig-like  process  on  each  side, 
and  tlin*c  processes  help  at  once  to  sustain  it  in  the  uir,  and  to  aid  it* 
propulsion  by  offering  more  snrface  to  tlic  force  of  the  atrial  currcuta. 

Very  much  more  coaspicuoua  ore  the  wiiig-like  expansions  of  many 
seeds — !t«ch,  for  example,  as  tliosc  of  the  maple.  These  cspan«iou«  serve 
to  diffuse  the  itecda  uliich  bejir  tlieiii,  lu  do  also  the  delicate  cottony 
filaments  which  surrouud  the  aceds  of  a  variety  of  plants  of  widely 
dtffcTcut  natures  and  adinitioa,  aa  some  kinds  of  spider  float  through 
the  air  by  the  aid  of  the  delicate  fdametit.>i  which  tlicy  send  forth  to 
BcrveRS  an  atrial  float.  Familiar  to  every  one  is  the  delicate  lilUe 
parachute-like  atructurc  of  radiating  filamcDta  on  the  aerda  of  aacb 
plants  as  the  dundcliou — which  scedit  mmt  children  have  at  some 
time  helt»d  to  diffiine  by  blowing. 

Aerial  progress  by  actual  effort  is  effected  by  a  limited  group  of  organ* 
isma,  mid  unly  iu  ccitaia  cases  (bats,  birds,  and  iuseets)  docs  it  toko 
thfi  form  of  true  flight  iu  creatures  uow  existing.  Ia  other  creatures, 
such  as  so-called  Ojiog  fisbce,  squirrcli!,  oimshuius,  and  the  tittle  flying 
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dragon,  tlte  more  or  lc>s  proloiigcd  aerlnl  siuteutottoD  u  efiectecl  Xty 
expansions  of  skio,  which  act  a«  parachutes  in  ways  be  later  described 
ID  detail. 

True  flight  seems  to  need  a  definite  mcchanUm  of  one  Hod — aamcljr, 
s  lucchanism  vhicb  shall  gfivc  rapid  and  reiterated  hloirs  to  the  air 
rpoiu  a  point  towards  the  dorsal  aide,  and  head  end  of  the  body,  by 
strnotiircs  of  considcrnUc  superficial  cxtcut,  and  capable  of  rapid  and 
delicate  ioclinations  of  surfaoo.  Such  atnictures  must  be  light  and  llicre- 
forc  dclicntr.nnil  yet  possess  very  considerable  strength  to  rcidat  tbcatntin 
of  the  body's  prolonged  sustcutatiou,  and  to  cfTcct  ita  occtunonaUy  very 
rapid  progreis,  aa  in  tlte  svift  and  in  dragon<flies.  llieao  conditions 
vfaich  ire  find  ful&llcd  in  all  existiu{;  Syiug  organisms  were  also  fulfilled 
OTgtnismB  wliicli  have  for  ages  passed  away  from  the  surface  of  this  by 
planet,  Bncb  aa  tlic  extinct  flying  reptiles  called  Pterosauria  or 
t'ltrofiactylfs* 

III  all  Huch  rapidly  flying  crcaturca  the  fbnn  of  the  body  ia  ncccaaauily 
modified  so  as  to  tltrow  the  centre  of  f^rnvily  where  it  may  \k  best  sus- 
tained, It  is  this  nhich  packs  what  arc  practieally  a  bird's  teeth  in  its 
belly,  and  thickens  mi  greatly  the  muscles  on  its  breast  which  are 
fomaed  In  such  a  way  as  to  serve  both  the  usual  purposes  of  breast- 
mmclcs,  iiiid  also  that  which  is  cScctc^  in  most  cases  by  masclea  of  the 
back,  which  in  birds  arc  very  greatly  diminislicd  in  volume  and  cutcnt. 

But  there  are  living  creatures  which  have  relations  with  two  media; 
which,  though  they  arc  aquatic,  yet  by  the  help  of  the  air  riac  and  float, 
»n  as  to  be  portly  bnthcd  iu  the  atmosphere;  while  others  carry  down  a 
portion  of  that  alDiOFphcrc  below  the  surfact;  of  water,  so  aa  to  bo  lub- 
aqncously  aerial.  Kxainplrii  of  the  last-mentioned  condition  arc 
aSbrdcd  by  siicli  spiders  as  have  tlic  habit  of  enclosing  a  bubble  of  air 
uttliiu  the  mcHhea  of  their  5clf>  woven  network,  and  going  down  with  it* 
being  thun  able  there  to  mnJntain  themselves  as  in  a  diving-bell.  The 
nretsfi  condition  obtaina  in  such  plants  as  VaU»atria,f  which  secrete 
air  within  expended  bladdcr-likc  reeeptaclcs,  and,  thus  aided,  ri«c  to  tbc 
surface  and  float.  Another  example  is  tint  of  certain  polyp  animals, 
such  ss  the  Portuguese  man  of  war,  which  also  rise  and  swim  U]ioii  the 
iiirface  of  the  sea  by  the  aid  of  floata  in  the  form  of  bladders,  which  are 
also  filled  vitb  air  by  means  of  their  ovru  life  processes.  The  same  also 
ia  the  case  in  manv  neawccds. 

Tliuii,  these  multitndinoas  forms  of  living;    creatarcs,  both  animaU 
nud  plants,  ore  reducible  to  certain  categories  in  b&mWDy  witb 
modra  of  life,  and  the  relations  cxi&tiug  between  them  and  all  aurruundioi 
influences.     \Vc  may  see  that,  without  complianeo  with  certain  of 
laws,  their  existence  would  be  impossible,  and  we  sec  that  there  is  a  general 
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correspondence  bctwccD  their  shape  and  structure  oq  the  one  hand,  and 
their  cuvironmcnt  (that  U,  the  twtalily  of  all  surrouDiliug  agcndva  and 
influences)  on  the  other.  Arc  we  to  couBidcr  that  such  inilucncca  are 
the  ctuuei  of  their  form  anil  structure  ?  Obvioiuly  the  hiologicnl  facts 
before  us,  as  yet,  are  insuflicicut  to  enable  tu  to  gire  a  mtisfactory 
answer  to  this  quciitiai).  It  will  for  the  preieut  be  enough  to  bear  iu 
mind  that  by  some  writcre  the  environment  w  deemed  the  one  and 
MiHicicnt  cause  of  all  the  characters  of  living  crcatuna.  But  an  yet  we 
have  not  cv^  seen  what  ■>  the  cnviroumout.  Evidently  phyiilcnl  in- 
flacDces — the  earth,  sea,  or  air,  light,  ht-at,  and  motion — -do  not  exhaust 
it.  One  importnot  factor  would  be  omitted  if  we  neglected  to  note  the 
Hhnre  taken  iu  the  cimmnmcnt  uf  each  living  creature  by  a  multitude 
of  other  linug  creatures  which  are  iu  various  ways  related  to  it.  Tlti^ 
qacition  must  occupy  us  later. 

But  by  the  forms  of  living  creatures  is  not  meant  merely  their  ex> 
ternal  form.  Some  general  notion  then  should  here  at  starting  be  obtained 
of  their  internal  form — that  is,  of  their  essential  structure. 

'Hie  minntCKt  and  probably  the  simplest  forma  of  living  creatures 
(wlietber  plant  or  animal)  arc  such  as  are  presented  by  Bacteria,'*  the 
yeast-plant  and  Protocctta.  Bacteria  arc  those  minute  crcoturca  the 
mode  of  origin  of  which  in  sealed  infusions  has  been  %o  much  of  late 
disputed,  but  the  activity  of  which  in  proiuoting  tbe  docom position  q[ 
dead  sabstancea  is  undisputed.  A  bacterium  ia  a  particle  of  protoplasmic 
matter,  cither  spheroidal  or  oblong,  or  like  a  short  rod,  or  shaped  like  a 
corkscrew,  and  bacteria  ma;  also  be  in  the  furm  of  a  short  chain  of 
spheroids,  or  of  oblong  particles,  or  of  rod*  united  iu  a  zigzag  manner. 

Their  breadth  may  rary  from  the  Tci.io  to  -xth-ta  of  an  inch.  They 
may  also  amume  quite  another  appearance,  by  surrounding  themselres 
with  a  gelatinous  cuvelopc,  which  condition  is  called  their  coogliea 
Htntc  of  cxistimee, 

Tliey  mny  be  readily  obtained  by  making  aomc  bay  tea,  and  keeping  it 
for  a  day  or  two,  when  they  will  be  found  to  abouud  iu  the  scum  wliJch 
forms  on  the  surface,  and  to  be  in  active  motion.  In  the  corkscrew 
form,  HpiriUum  volitatu,  each  end  of  the  body  is  produced  into  a  minute 
bair-likc  process  or  cilium,  and  it  is  by  the  lashings  ol  these  cilia  that  the 
minute  orgatttsra  moves  about. 

Other  33  simple  but  larger  organisms  may  consist  of  a  minute  mass 
of  semi-Ouid  protoplastn,  containing  granules,  as  we  fiud  to  be  the  case 
ID  tlic  plant  Vavchtria,i  and  many  other  Alga,  and  iu  the  atumnl 
Aiueha  primiliva.X 

An  organism  of  this  simplest  kind  or  a  fragment  of  a  higher  organism 
which  presents  this  simplest  condition  is  called  acell.^      Very  generally 

•  S«i)  CuNTKMi^RAXV  Rt.vibw,  Ssptcoiber,  187B,  p.  37. 

i  \ac.  cit.,  p^  37.  S  Loc  cit,  [i.  33. 

$  Tbair  is  an  unUKuily  in  tbe  uao  of  the  wont  "ocll."  By  mihr  writer*  it  t>  only  itied 
to dowta  a  particle  A  prtitopUcra  with  a  nacltnia  (kbeUicr  or  boI  it  i>  riwlusril  id  s  " ooll- 
WsD"],  vhlU  sucb  a  jiorticln  wiUiinit  a  nuelQiu  Is  callnl  bv  thum  a  Cijlml.  Ity  nthtm  it  \t 
irwd  to  <l«B0t«  nay  lorticlu  uf  protoplasm  codoatil  in  acdl-trall,  lunl  by  otlitn,  sgoin,  u 
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inch  cell  has  -within  it  a  more  or  Icsn  distinctly'  marked  generally  dcuscr 
and  itjilieroidnl  \>oAy  called  u  nucleus,  within  wliich,  agiuiij  other  minute 
spots  may  appear  called  nselMli, 

Eren  in  itiis  simplest  of  all  possible  conditions  of  lire  a  slight  diflerence 
ippcarx  betvccu  its  must  external  fdu  uud  its  iuiicr  $abatance — jwi  as 
a  CDp  ofbrotli  IcA  to  staud  will  form  for  its(;lf  a  Blmr  outermont  layer. 
This  incipient  diilercncc  bctnecii  wlint  is  inupraud  vlint  is  outer  is  one 
wliicli  is  Gonstaiitljr  maintained  in  all  higbcr  orgaiiisnis,  as  wc  isliall  soon 
see  abundniitly.  Ditt  (lie  distiiiftioii  into  outer  and  inner  is,  aahaa  been 
said,  shown  in  a  much  more  marked  way  in  the  constituent  nniu,  or 
rt//ji,  which  build  up  the  bodies  of  plants  generally;  for  theao  coostst  of 
an  ioner  part  of  protopluani,  enclosed  in  a  distinct  extenial  celluloK 
envelope  or  ctU'Wall.  As  has  also  been  bIiowd,  muuv  of  the  lowcttt  sniniaU 
lake  OQ  occasionally  the  encysted  conditioo  when  they  alK)  coasist  of  a 
[larticlc  of  bioplasm  cacloGcd  m  a  distinct  cell- wall  or  cyst,  though  one 
not  made  of  cellulose. 

The  protoplasmic  contcnta  of  the  cell  may  attract  watery  floid  thus 
forming  clearer  ajjaccs  or  t'trnfoW  within  it,  nnd  time  may  twcomc  eoci- 
letidcd  that  the  jirotoplujtm  may  be  reduced  to  a  thiit  layer  liuing  the  cell 
wall,  thrcad-Iikc  processes  or  remnants  of  protoplasm  oflcn  passing  acfos« 
I  tlie  cell  from  one  part  of  the  protoplasmic  lining  to  another.  A  cell, 
P  almost  always  u  nucleated  cell,  is  ihc  original  form  of  every  living 
creature  without  cxceptiou;  and  a  great  number  of  small,  and  some 
contiiderably  eizcd  living  beings,  never  get  beyond  this  iiuiedlular 
oonditioii,  however  much  their  cell  may  bcronict  enlarged  or  ojuipUeated 
ill  shajw.  Such  ercaturcs  form  the  lowest  of  nil  animals  aud  plant*; 
but  the  overwhelming  majonly  of  liriug  creatures  arc  formed  of 
aggregations  of  cells  which  eubere  and  fnsc  together  in  various  nays. 
As  an  example  of  a  unicellular  and  typically  oellulur  living  cu'-ature  we 
may  take  the  yeast  plant  [f^.archarofniitea  eereeisitt),  which  consist*  of  a 
partieic  of  bioplasm  enclosed  in  a  cell-uull  of  rellnluse,  the  nholc  being 
globular  or  oral  in  shape,  and  generally  about  59*0*  of  an  inch  in 
dinnictoi-.  Within  its  bioplnum  a  clear  space  or  vnouole  may  oAea  he 
distinguished.  OAcq  these  organisms  ap|>car  with  a  more  coinplieatnl 
ontlino,  due  to  the  growth  of  new  saccharotoycctes  from  its  outer  wall, 
and  the  hudiliiig  forth  of  uthci-s  again  fruiu  the  side  of  Ruch  pmtrudiug 
processes,  all  of  which  ultiraatrjy  heeome  detached  as  Jndc|jeHdc«l 
saccharomycetes,  though  they  often  eontiuuc  adherent  for  a  long  tune, 
forming  strings  or  other  tcmpoiwy  aggregations  of  sucli  urgaitiiuna. 

In  Protocorctta  wc  meet  with  one  of  the  lowest  order.      Its  eolour  it 
green,  which,  aa  in  all  other  higher  plants  nleo,  is  due  to  the  prncucc  in  its 

•Icnclincanr  ilbtbct  particle  a[|iroitO|i)MaiYiitli  or  ifitiiotttauiKlciiE,  and  Willi  or  wttlitiul  a 
nlUwBlI  It  ■•  ID  tliii  wideit  senw  lliAt  it  i*  liere  pm^nied  to  lua  tli«  trtia  "  coU,"  diitia- 
gubbius,  vhereoMilfal,  tboMwitli  ■  imdHu  sr  snvclupiiM  "aascItikKcl'er  "a  wsHed" 
nil. 

As  jcl  tliv  Ino  natun-*  xnA  funclioasof  lli«  idmUiih  divl  uncliyilu*  *i«l<)-  saBUsiIttckutJ 
np.  Till'  uueUiu  oftra  npt><?*n  to  ccoUid  a  ron>i>Iciity  nffiWila,  Inmsitmy  •efrtpatiMia 
»f  vliicb  Itftrc  tw«ii  ni[ij<vnl  U>  taiuc  ttu  apporancc  ii  mKlri'lI,  11*  •jipatvBtljr  Bm|<b*<' 
■■rotupbum  is  protklil)'  u(  icoUj'  v*ty  cotojiln,  Riau  miimto  uni'tvrf. 
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[irotoplauit  of  a  (M>louriiig  matter  cttlled  ckhroiphyll,  cither  clilluwil 
sr  SLggTpgBted  iu  certain  dvnsor  grnnnle!i  of  proloptasmir  fiiiVtnncp. 
Protococcus  mar  be  ^niuller  or  initcli  larger  thau  Ihc  ycnst  jilunt,  it  v 
titphcroidki,  and  its  protoplasm  is  cucloscd  in  a  tough  case  of  cellulose, 
jwliioh,  howerer,  it  may  uot  nearly  fill,  while  the  lon^  ciltn  may  pro- 
trude tlirougb  it  aiHl  propel  the  whole  urgntiism  by  their  reiterated 
^■hiiif^, 

^Bt  b(u  been  nlrecdy  s&id  that  a  rcgctablc  may  temporarily  exist  as  a 
TMriicic  of  biupliism  without  any  rcll-wall,  and  snch  is  the  ease  with 
•J'tviotwaa,  the  cellular  envelope  of  which  oceasioiially  disappears. 
IMorc  remnrkablc  still  is  tlic  form  already  referred  to  tinder  the  name 
Myxomijcrlea,^  wliich,  for  part  of  its  existence,  is  tlw  form  of  an  in- 
■dcfiniicly.sbaped,  naked  protopiaamlc  mass-t 

Liring  ercatnres  which  consist  of  a  single  cell  may  present,  norcr- 
lhele»a,  a  coDnidemblc  conipliention  of  Mniettirc.  Thou,  nnorganitim  as 
.simple  as  the  aiuarta  prim'itica,  befarc  nuticeii,  may  have  the  power  of 
'forming,  or,  aa  it  is  tecliiiicaily  called,  afcrettHg,  from  ita  own  snbstauce 
anil  lu  surrounding  medium  a  mo«t  complex  supporting  skeleton  of 
^calcareous  or  ailieiouit  nature.  It  may  have  its  outer  enTtlope  ao 
;n)ar1;cdly  ditfercQtiated  from  its  inner  as  to  require  a  distinct  designation 
[M  eroaarc,  while  it  mnr  give  rise  in  its  interior  not  only  to  a  nucleus 
|and  nucleolus,  but  to  two  rcgidarly  fomicd  c&ritics  with  the  power  of 
rythmical  pulsation,  and  one  definite  portion  of  \\a  eitcrnal  wall  may 
Iw  perforated  to  form  a  pcmiaaent  mouth  instead  of  as  in  such  forms 
,As  Amaba,  any  port  tcrrini?  iuditferently  a<i  a  mouth  and  crcry  portion 
,  hating  similar  functions  vrilhont  dilfercntinlion.  All  these  and  other 
complications  of  sinicttire  may  arise  h^*  direct  ffrowth  nnd  traii. 
•ubitaiitiution  of  the  siugle  cell  into  the  various  physically  and 
■  chemically  difiercnt  parts. 

Again,  a  living  creature  which  is  tineil  may  so  extend  itself  aa  to 
i  simulate  stem,  roots,  and  brauclics,  and  yet  reniaiu  essentially  simple, 
jeoraisting  merely  of  one  greatly  enlarged  and  eomplienterl  cell. 

Thus,  a  uiiicclinlar  plant  may  take  on  a  great  complexity  of  form 
while  still  remaining  purely  unicellular.  It  may  nssunic  the  form  of 
a  stem  with  roots  and  leaves.  An  example  of  such  wc  may  see  in  the 
genus  Caulrrpa,X  which,  altliough  uotccltnlRr,  simulates  in  its  outline  the 
in  called  Btechuiim. 

'Crtv-iTMroBARV  Rki'IBW,  SwitoinW.  IKTW.  ]i.  3". 

-t  Jlcre  rcrnNAco  stay  b«  tnMe  t>  l)>n  airiw:  liatlintiiu,  wltieh  wu  |)ii-«n  hy  PratBtaar 
I  Uiixlio'  to  a  nutcruil  foonil  at  Uio  ■«»  Lottom.  of  gmU  extmit  luitl  imlulluitc-sliSpfc  asil 
I  which  vMt  Mi;t|>o«ol  hy  liitii  to  In  tliv  miuiiii*  of  il  111M8  of  otuM  living  i<rot»p1jurm,  but 
I  wbnoh  Uttr*  *•  mncli  rauon  uow  to  mppuM'  wu  i«ll^  but  innr^knid  matcri>l.  Referetico 
I  ie  horo  bumJc  to  Utia,  booauac  nuic  ppnotin  wcin  to  imoj^e  Uint  if  Salh^Uiu  wers  s  luwlj.- 
I  ■nliaBlMiB«{inport*iit>|<«caUliivccmti.->jii'<nota  would  follow,  tlul  tUL«iiaa  utter  miitakc. 
^''igensnllr  odiniKMlaln^y  tJiJkt  therooreliviagstnictiirdcHfinitoplMinic  nrnniiiiuof 
jiaAuite  uispo,  Bn<l  of  wbkti  <](itac1icil  jarticlcii  can  live  antl  aro*.  It  wuuUl  makt  iio 
""**  BCC  whstnertu  tlw  known  toots  ot  liCeif  acTcatiuvoTttie  Vind  sboold  bofoaail 
I  tlw  Psafla  Ocean,  witb  its  iwrtiotu  •<icopt1oasll>-  dotncliBMo  and  It*  ihafn 
in  till)  eibniMo. 

troMAav  Rkvicw,  Se)>l«iibcr.  III79,  ]>.  ST. 
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Tbe  ixexi  grade  of  stracluml  complication  la  lii-lng;  crealorcs  u 
prodooed  1^  llic  lowly  plants^  such  is  ProtocKicus,  nhich  tnnltipl;  bjr 
6pont»ticons  pclf-dii-ision  or  fitsimt.  Tliis  process  may  take  plwo  . 
r<-]>cnlcdlj-  iiiitl  nt  ttic  snme  timo  iucomplctcly,  in  this  way  producing  ail 
apparently  cotupoutul  orf.'aiiisin.  Thus,  vc  liave  tlic  sccoiid  grade  of 
BtnicHiral  complication  io  liTiug  prcnturcs — namely,  Uic  aggrcgatioo  of 
cells  into  a  loosely  joined  mass. 

Other  simple  forma  arc  those  prewntpd  by  the  mioutc  orfrauiMBl  I 
Diatoms  aiid  Desmide,  ihe  former  enclosed  iu  siltctous  case*,  and  soms] 
prcKcnting  the  only  exception  to  the  gtmcntl  law  that  organic  hodtes  \ 
are  bounded  by  currc<l  lines  and  Kurfiice*.  j 

Wonderful  is  the  minute  omamcalation  prcitentcd  by  the  surfaces  of 
these  microscopic  plants.  Some  of  them  cohere  by  impcrlcct  dirisiou 
io  the  .>*ccoiid  grade  of  etructtiral  complication  jiist  described  ;  tbey  may 
form  longitudinal  scries  of  cells,  or  they  may  be  arrimgcd  rooitrl  a 
common  centre. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  secondary  grade  of  oomplicatioa  is 
presented  by  the  spherically  aggregated  cells  of  Ko/ro*.*  TbM6  • 
present  us  viih  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  shape  of 
tliti  iudit-idual  cells  may  apoatancously  altcf)  to  suit  the  mode  of  tbrir 
aggregation.  Originally  spliericil,  the  adjacent  sides  of  th««e  cdll 
become  flattened,  aud  thus  the  cells  aeqiiiru  a  polygonal  figure. 

Other  instances  of  the  coherence  of  the  cells  of  unicellular  orgsaianu'l 
into  indefinite  tind   inconstant  a^grcgntiona  is  presented  by  some  radio- 
larians,  individuals  whicJi  cohere  into  what  arc  called  rolonu-s. 

From  such  incomplete  aggregation,  the  ucxt  step  is  to  deGtiitc  and  stabtc 
aggregations,  iu  which  the  life  of  tlie  constituent  parts  i»  more  or  leU'i 
plainly  «ubscr\'ieut  to,  and  domiuatcd  by,  the  life  of  the  whole.     Sacli4 
we  fiud  in  all  hut  the  lowest   Funyi.i   and    Alffe,  in  s))0Dgea,t    umU| 
HtfdrtB,  and  also  in  all  higher  organisms.  Id  such  permanent  aggregations, 
the  dumiuaut  life  uf  thu  whole  is  &howu  partly  in  greater  constancy  of 
external  form  and  pertly  iu  the  setting  apart  of  separate  porttoiu  of 
the  whole,  either  for  tbe  Douhshmentof  the  entire  creature  or  for  the 
rcproducttou  of  fresh  iudividuals,  or  for  cfTeclinggascons  interchange,  or 
(in  animals)  for  miuistcriug  to  feeling  and  locomotion. 

Thus,  the  overvhelmiiig  majority  of  living  creatures  are,  as  has  been 
said,  formed  of  aggregation  of  cclU,  which  cohere  or  fuse  together  in 
rarious  ways — and  not  only  of  nggrcgntiou  of  cells  but  of  aggr^ntion 
of  sggrc^^atious  of  cells  or  "  tisanes."  Each  tissue  is  a  structure  formed 
by  the  aggrcgatiou,  or  bj-  aggregation  and  metamorphoses,  of  certain 
sets  of  cells.  Thus,  every  higher  plant  or  auimal  is  made  of  an  incon- 
ceivable multitude  of  ccHb,  together  with  tissues  which  are  not  cellnlar, 
but  which  have  originated  by  mclamorphosiu  of  cells,  and  every  rnich 
higher  plant  or  animal  nt  tirot  consists  entirely  of  an  aggregate  of  plainly  J 

*  COKTUnronAtv  Rrviicw,  Sei>t«mt«r,  IS7S,  p.  V.  I 
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ftUtinet  Mlk;  anA,  fint  of  all,  of  one  tint^lc  cell  only,  whence  iti  wliolo 
itnicturc,  hoirtTTcr  roinplex,  has  originally  spmng,  though  gcucrally  not 
until  it  Las  had  »l  tenst  a  {>orliou  of  another  cell  luised  with  it. 

'JTiis  transformatioQ  of  cclU,  at  first  all  alike,  iuto  distttict  orders  of 
cells  or  tissues,  whence  difTcrcnt  organs  with  difTercnt  functions  arise,  n 
cfamctcriatic  of  all  living  crculurcs  ahovc  those  which  each  coasiet 
tltToagliout  life  of  one  cell  only. 

We  have  teea  tlint  aoicotluUr  orgauisms  may  unite  into  n  cylindrical 
at  spheroidal  colony,  as  in  some  Radiolaria,  or  into  a  spheroid  of  closely- 
adjusicil  cells,  forming  ouc  layer,  tia  in  Volvox,  But  bowcrcr  large  or 
complex  such  aggre^tion  may  be,  it  ucvcr  forms  seta  of  united  cell*  or 
tisdiics.  Tlic  whole  of  these  lower  creatures,  therefore,  may  be  spokvD  of 
as  unicellular  urKauistuH ;  a3  tliough  tbcy  may  cuttsiat  of  many  cells, 
thcMC  cells  retain  their  iodividuality.  Such  creatures  are  all  tlie  lownt 
animkU — those  called  Hypozoa*'  or  Protozoa,  aud  also  the  lowest  crypto* 
gamict  plants. 

All  other  animals  aud  all  tlto  higher  plants  are  multicellular,  'llic 
descriptioD  of  one  anitnal  (which  i>i  pbiccd  aa  it  were  oii  the  boundary 
between  the  multiccllnlar  aJid  tlic  unicellular  diYisiuti),  the  little 
ponsilic  worm  Dtcgeina,X  must  for  the  present  be  postpuncdf  as  its 
nj^ifienncc  could  not  yet  be  uudcmtood. 

Before  leaving  the  conaiderntion  of  the  forms  of  liring  creatures,  a 
furttier  distinction  should  be  made  clear — that  is  to  say,  a  distinction 
in  the  nature  of  resemblances  whteli  may  ciist  between  various  parts. 

There  arc  two  different  rclatious  which  may  exist  between  a  part  or 
ai]grui  in  one  animal  or  plant,  and  another  part  or  organ  iu  auotber 
animal  or  plant.  One  of  these  relations  is  culled  analogy  and  the  other 
Aomo/o^,  and  it  isrcry  desirable  to  bear  clearly  in  mind  the  disttoction 
which  exists  between  these  two  relations. 

Anaioffy  refers  to  the  use  tu  which  any  part  or  organ  is  put— that  is,  it 
refers  to  it«  function. 

Thus,  the  flower  of  the  daiay  is,  as  we  shall  see,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  buttercup.  The  GjntlH:  of  an  arum  is  analogous  to  the  corolla  of 
the  dead  settle  (for  both  serve  to  obcltcr  llie  etiKCulial  parta  of  the 
flower). 

The  foot  of  a  horse  is  analogous  to  the  foot  of  a  man,  and  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise  to  the  shell  of  an  armadillo;  for  the  two  former  serre  for 
support  and  locomotion,  while  the  latter  two  ore  solid  protectiug 
envelopes  to  the  body.  So  also  the  flying  organ  or  wing  of  a  bat  is 
asalogotts  to  the  flying  organ  or  wing  of  a  beetle. 

Ilomolagij  rcfcn  to  essential  similarity  in  poaitiou  compared  with  idl 
the  other  parts  or  organs  of  the  body,  and  must  be  considered  apart 
from  function. 

Thus,  as  we  shall  see  iu  the  next  Essay  a  single  floret  of  the  daisy  is 

*  CoitiioiruMRT  Rkview,  SeptoniUr,  ISTV,  iij).  3&  sod  43. 
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Iiomolt^ous  vitli  Uio  vholc  flower  of  the  buttercup.  The  spelbe  of  an 
arniD  is  the  bomologttc  of  any  bract,*  however  ioslgntficant  in  nze  luul 
a[i{)UTx:ntly  devoid  of  fanction.  Tlic  foot  of  n  bone  is  liomologOiia  (as 
we  shall  see  later]  to  the  middle  toe  only  of  man,  while  the  sbetl  of  the 
tortoise  18  in  part  homologons  vtth  tbc  shell  of  the  Brmadillo  atul  in 
)inrt  uith  the  ribs  of  the  Utter  animn). 

Tlicre  is  uo  rclutiou  of  hoiaology,  bowcver  rentote,  betireeu  the  iriog^ 
of  a  bat  and  of  a  beetle,  and  these  two  animals  (as  will  shortly 
appear]  bare  tbe  ports  and  organa  of  their  bodies  co  fundamentally 
different,  thttt  it  is  doubtful  whvtbcr  any  definite  relatiuus  of  homo- 
logy ean  be  eAtablished  between  them. 

A  special  tcroi  biu  been  devoted  to  signify  n  rescmhlaiiee  between 
two  jmrLt  in  two  different  animals  und  plauta,  which  rcsumbtancso  haa 
lieen  tuduccd  by  or  i«  directly  relutcd  to  tliolr  common  needs,  and  tbe 
similarity  of  external  intlucnecs.  This  term  is  "  homoplasy,"  aod 
ttructurcs  which  may  thus  be  supposed  to  bare  grown  alike  in  obedience 
to  the  inttuciicc  of  iiimilar  external  causes  acting  on  similar  innate 
powers  have  been  called  Uomopiatit. 

Snch,  then,  are  the  more  general  conditions  as  to  slrocture  and  fignre 
which  living  creatures  prcacnt,  and  [ta  has  been  said)  with  great  dilferenoci 
ae  to  tbc  amount  of  [)09sible  variation,  most  kindii  have  a  definite  limit 
as  to  size.  It  rcmainH  only  to  make  general  obscrrations  on  tbc 
colonw  of  HrinR  creatures. 

But  a  few  year*  ng'o,  haidly  any  fi-w  general  rcniarlis  of  re;iUy  acjcu- 
tifio  interest  and  value  could  have  been  made  reapectitig  tbe  varied  hues 
and  mftrkiDga  which  organisms  present.  No  rational  relation  was  ervii 
su9l>cctcil  to  exist  between  the  colours  of  plants  aud  the  bnay  inaoct 
life  which  swartns  about  their  liloH-toms  or  about  lite  varied  colour*  of 
birds,  and  the  ilctaiJH  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  cxialonoe. 

It  was  known,  of  course,  that  Arctic  foies  and  hares  became  white  ta 
wiutcr,  and  thnt  each  hcntrfitrd  by  it*  ehaugc,  and  suffered  from  tbe 
change  of  the  other  j  the  snow  tint  which  enabled  tbc  bare  to  escape 
al.^o  facilitating  the  uuubserved  approach  of  the  fox.  Itwasalw  known 
that  many  desert  animals  were  of  the  colour  of  the  aoiidy  plain  they 
wandered  over,  aud  that  trce-snakcs  and  tree>frogs  were  often  p^een. 
But  it  secmccl  iucredible  tbit  the  vuricti  ahades  or  biiglit  adornments  of 
the  living  world  should  each  and  all  bo  governed  by  rigid  laws,  generally 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  organisms  so  furnished.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  the  reign  of  utilitarianism  in  Nature  appeared  to  be  at  an 
cud,  and  creative  fancy  to  have  full  play,  regardless  but  of  Uio  harmony 
and  bcanly  thus  n:vciilctl  to  npprociatingeyt-x.  Tho  labours  and  fntitful 
tlioughts  of  Bates  and  Wallace  bare,  however,  opened  ap  n  wide  field  for 
most  interrstiug  inquiry.  They  have  mode  it  evident  that  in  many 
instaitcea  the  most  direct  utihty  accompanies  colour  botli  in  nnininls  and 

'  A  kiud  of  ImF  tka  lutim  ot  wlndi  m  wtll  at  of  •pnlUtw,  dM^ti,  and  dowcn^  will  Im 
•spLmiMl  in  tbn  Dext  Kiaa>'.  J 
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planU.  The  colours  of  fluwcrs  nerve  to  fttlract  tusccts  nnil  binU,  bj*  tlie 
visits  orwltk-li  tbey  ure  fertilised  or  tlicir  fertility  iii greatly  anemeutcd. 
It  is  tlua  rclatioo  bctvrocQ  attractivcnens  ami  insect  ferlilisatioii 
yrliivh  explains  tlie  alMCiict;  of  culoiir  from  the  flowers  of  plants 
vliicb  ikro  fertilised  ualy  by  the  wiud,  suuli  as  tlie  fir  trees  bcfure-muu- 
lioiied,  onkH]  beeches,  nettles,  S€(1gc3,  aud  niiitiy  others.  It  &lao  cipluua 
ibe  coiispiciioii»ncsK  of  the  tlowcrs  of  man}'  occauic  inlands,  audi  a»  tliosv 
of  the  Cialapngoa  arcbipcUigo.  But  it  alio  cxplnia?.  as  }k[r.  Wallace  ban 
poiute<lout.  llic  rcmarkaWc  bcantj'  of  Aljiiiic  flonrci-a,  by  thcii'  ue«d  of 
attracting  iu»:cts  from  adistaocc,  the  conspicvioas  patches  of  bright  colour 
HCrviag  tltuit  to  attrnd  wnnilcnag  butlerllictt  upwards  from  tlie  Talleys. 
Itut  more  remarkable  still  is  thi;  cxplaaation  given  tu  the  scmljlaucc 
borne  bj  the  colours  of  some  creatures  to  those  of  others  of  <)tuIc  n 
difleront  kind,  »»  of  some  luotlis  to  bees,  and  some  hariiik-«K  nict  to 
vrottps.  For  uov  it  is  clcnr  that  by  this  mimiun,*  they  csc:ipe  the  attacks 
of  many  enemies,  who  avoid  such  api>mt:u(ly  dangeroua  forinit.  Uu  the 
other  hand,  the  bright  liveries  of  such  oflcnsivc  ci-catnrcs  arc  highly  useful 
to  the  wcareni,  for  sueh  tints  act  as  a  irnmiiig  to  cncmie.i,  and  so  save  them 
from,  their  bciug  pouuccd  ua  by  creatures  vrhich  im^ht  fatally  wound  tbeai, 
though  unable  to  swallow  tbcm.  Dut  the  beautiful  lircrics  of  such 
powerful  predatory  kinds  as  tigers  and  leopards  do  not  serve  itttwaroinga. 
Tbey  serve  their  wearers,  however,  nunc  the  leiw,  though  it  is  by  aiding 
their  concealment,  and  so  allowiug  their  prey  to  approach  them  iinsusjiect- 
ingly  to  fatal  nearness.  For  the  vertical  stripes  of  ihc  tiger  resemble  the 
vertical  ahodomi  of  the  grasses  of  the  jungle  amongst  which  it  lurks,  as 
ibc  scattered  spots  of  the  leopard  a»ree  with  the  scattered  spots  of 
shadow  amongst  the  foliage  of  trees  on  ibc  boughs  of  which  it  lies  in 
wait.  iJiit  to  iay  more  on  this  head  would  be  to  anticipate  remarks  to 
come,  when  th«  rvlatioas  of  living  beings  to  one  aootherare  under  cou> 
aidemtioQ,  and  the  subject  iit  too  cxteusivc  to  be  here  treated  in  full. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  noted  that  such  relations  do  not  by  any  means 
serve  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  organic  colour.  Direct  action  i> 
in  some  curious  way  exerted  upon  many  oi^anisius,  by  surrounding  tints, 
and  similarly  different  geographical  districts  aud  varieties  of  locality 
aflbct  directly  the  colour  of  both  niiinuils  and  plants,  but  tlicfic  questions 
will  be  fully  treated  of  under  the  hcuil  of  the  relations  of  animals  to  the 
physical  world.  SuSicc  it  here  to  note  that  llic  phenomena  of  colonr  no 
less  than  the  phenomena  of  form  arc  iu  hurmouy  with  (whethgr  or  not 
the  result  of)  the  active  agencies  of  all  environing  conditions.  Bnt  colour 
of  some  kind  \»  n  uuivcriKil  attribute  of  uU  material  things.  Though 
apparently  must  irregularly  distributed  through  the  world  of  lite,  yet 
order  underlies  the  seeming  confusion.  Of  certain  large  groups  certain 
tints  arc  chnrsctcristic,  ai»  has  ulreiuly  bceu  remarked  with  respect  to  the 
grCat  order  to  which  the  dandelion  belongs.  But  the  same  remark  may 
be  madeofvariouaothcr»,»»,  for  example,  of  the  order  Cfuci/era  (to  whicli 
the   wallflower  aud  turnip  belong),  tlie  flowers  uf  which  nrc  generally 
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white,   i»iuk,  or  jcIIor-,  wliUc  tlic  gctitiauM,  ngwiii,  ure  tiotewortliy  for 
cxbibiting  pure  colours. 

But  the  colours  which  predominate  in  the  whole  mass  nf  living 
trcaturrs  of  all  kinds  are  tinta  of  grci-n,  bronn,  or  rcddish-ycllov. 
Bright  colounij  such  as  blne^  scnrlct,  crimson,  gold,  or  silver  are 
exceptional,  nnd  the  colour  blue  is  especially  rare.  'I'tie  borrowed 
rattiaitcc  of  the  inorganic  world,  in  the  form  of  metallic  hriglilues?, 
Is  cspeeiallj  a  cliarnctcnslic  of  those  liriiif;  go^;  ^^e  huraiuJDg  birds ;  but 
not  &  few  other  aiiimsls  also  exhibit  it.  Thus,  of  birds  more  or  Ices  gifted 
nith  metallic  radiance,  though  in  a  leu  degree  than  humming  birds,  mar 
lie  mentioned  the  sunbir<U,  the  trogoos,  aud  the  beautiful  family  of 
pheasants;  and  many  inaccta  and  many  Bshcs  shine  with  metallic  tiut«. 

Brightnesa  of  this  kind  (though  the  leaTCJ  of  a  few  plant*  have  a 
copper}-  lustre)  is  uuknowii  in  the  -world  of  ptaut»,  id  which  bhadea  of 
green  arc  overwhelmingly  predominant,  and  arc  uaivpisally  prcscnl, 
except  in  n  fcir  cxeeptionnl  forms,  notably  the  fmigl.' 

'N'arioiis  ntguatic  animals  belonging  to  rcr^'  different  groups  agree 
in  ])Osscssing  a  ]>crfeetly  glass^ldie  transparency.  Amongst  them 
are  fish  which  tire  in  the  ocean ;  for  example,  the  Tcleosteanf  fish 
(LeplQcephalus),  also  mollusc-a  of  nil  kinds,  inclndiug  CTcn  [K-rfectly 
transparent  cuttle  fi»lie«.J  Tlierc  arc  also  glnss-Ukc  crustaceans,^  aod 
nUo  iilnnftrian«)|  and  sea  anemones.^  Plants,  howcrcr,  never  present 
this  character,  although  by  it  they  might,  aa  irell  as  animals,  escnpB 
being  preyed  upon. 

Most  lishcs  which  inhabit  llic  deep  sea  arc  of  a  dull  black  cnlonr, 
though  some  are  vhile,  and  the  majority  of  oil  deep-sea  nnimnis,  von- 
sidered  iia  a  wholc,nrc  more  or  less  decidedly cobured, many  brightly  ».** 

Luminosity  Is  a  character  of  many  lowly  Animals,  and  it  ta  the 
presence  of  minute  creatures  possessing  this  character  which  so  oftim 
causes  the  spray  dashed  from  the  prow  of  an  advancing  ship  to  appear 
like  »  shower  of  sparks,  wbtlc  glowing  bodies  iraversc  the  water 
beneath  its  surface.  Many  insects,  such  as  fire-Hies  and  glow-worm*,' 
are  notoriously  luminous.  In  the  ve^table  world,  however,  this 
character  is  rcry  rarely  present,  being  only  so  in  ccrttuu  Aingi, 
M)nie  of  which  exhibit  a  wonderful  luminosity.  Humboldt  relates  that 
he  found  this  to  be  eupcdally  splendid  in  mines. 

As  like  phcDomenu  of  colonr  charaetenze  certain  gronps  of  living 
crealurtu,  »o  nlso  like  phenomena  of  colour  may  eharactcriEc  certaia 
fefOgraphical  regions  being  conimon  to  creatnrea  of  rcry  different  ktnda 
which  inhabit  such  regions,  as  wc  shall  brreafter  sec.    The  brightest  of 

■  COIOSMroBART   Kr^lEW,  \iK.  Cit,  pph  37  lUld  43. 
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liviag  thiDgB,  the  hummiDg  birds,  have  their  true  home  is  the  equa- 
torial region  of  America,  to  which  continent  they  are  exclusively 
conjined.  But  it  is  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the  whole  earth  that 
we  find  the  most  hrilliant  birds  of  other  kinds,  the  most  brig]itly 
coloured  reptiles  and  fishes,  the  largest  and  many  of  the  loveliest 
butterflies,  moths  and  beetles,  the  most  beautiful  orchids,  the  largest 
of  all  flowers  and  of  all  clnstera  of  flowers. 

But  neither  the  temperate,  nor  even  the  Arctic  nor  Antarctic  climes 
are  denied  the  glory  of  bright  tints  in  the  long  days  of  their  brief,  but 
sometimes  ferrid,  summer.  Indeed,  the  golden  burst  of  gorse  and  glow 
of  heather  in  our  temperate  zone  have,  in  their  way,  an  unequal  charm  ; 
while  every  here  and  there  Arctic  lands  and  Alpine  heights  exhibit 
beauties  of  colour  which  are  hardly  elsewhere  presented  by  the  field  of 
animated  nature  to  the  eye  of  man. 

St.  Geoeoe  Mivart. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  ly 

TURKEY. 


CoKSTAxnxoru:,  Srjit.Sii,  1879. 

^pnitEE  montLb  liavc  elapsed  sUicc  my  lost  letter,  and  were  it  Dot 
X  for  tlic  sufTcritig  people,  wc  might  treat  of  tlic  Listor^  of  tbc 
Tnrkisli  Government  duriug  tlicsc  moutlis  an  so  many  acts  in  a  comOidy; 
hut  liuniau  sufienug  is  never  ridicalona,  and  IboBC  who  live  in  the 
n>i(l»t  of  it  find  notliiiig  animiRg  io  the  obstinate  stupidity  wbicli 
causes  it.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  lire  among  tlie  ruins  of  a  cnimbling 
Empire,  howCTcr  picturesque  these  ruins  may  appear  at  a  distance,  and 
however  much  it  may  he  tor  the  interest  of  fureigu  politiciaus  to  Irave 
them  undtsiutbcd.  Whatever  mny  be  the  course  of  CDutcoijibrury 
thought  in  Kngland,  mherc  tlie  fate  of  Turkey  has  onfortunatdr 
become  a  party  qucslioii,  the  people  of  Turkey  rati  ouly  (hiuk  of  it  as 
it  affects  their  un-n  interests,  and  they  denire  above  all  llitDgs  that  ihu 
people  of  Kngtand,  uithout  distinction  of  pHfty,  should  underatand  their 
c-onditiuu  as  it  is.  This  is  a  rcasonahle  dc»irc,  whether  anything  cau  he 
done  for  them  ur  not ;  and  these  letters  arc  intended  to  reprMont  coo- 
tomporar;  life  nod  thought  in  TurHttf. 

XbeTaU  or  XhalrHdUii  PBeba. 

Khnircddin  Pachu  c»>ninu'nf\'cl  life  «s  n  Ciri-.itisinn  slave  In  Tunis. 
He  came  to  Conatautiuuple  lust  year  as  an  exiled  I^me  Minister  of  the 
Bey,  but  possessed  of  immense  trcalth  vhich  ho  had  accumulated  irhilo 
in  oflic-c,  mul  with  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  itk ill  ns  an  uluiuiatrator, 
and  devotion  to  the  faith  of  Islam.  Ho  was  well  received  by  tba 
Sultan,  who  often  consulted  hJra  in  regard  to  jwlitical  affairs  ;  and  finally, 
through  the  influence  of  France  and  Kngluiid,  he  was  appointinl  Grand 
Vizier.  But  he  made  no  friends  among  the  Turkish  Piu'hna,  and  had 
DO  [tarty  in  the  country.  Krcu  tbc  most  liberal  of  the  gorcming  clus 
regarded  hioi  an  an  interloper,  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  expe- 
rience necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  plaee  which    he   had    secured  by 
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EuropeaD  iafliieooe.  lie  rcciprocatetl  their  ilUtrust,  aud  s|iobe  of  tbeni 
frvcly  as  a  band  of  bandita.  Ho  wa»  too  good  a  Mussulman  to 
attempt  to  build  np  a  parly  amoii^  the  Cbristtstta.  He  <1epnaded 
simpljr  upuu  hia  personal  iaducDcc  over  the  Sultan  and  Lluf  support  of 
tiie  FrcDcb  aod  Englbh  Ambassadors,  lie  auoceeded  in  exiling  alt  the 
Ds-Grand  Vixicra,  but  Lc  had  stiti  more  dangerous  rncmics  among  hit 
own  colleapies,  who  thiraried  him  at  crery  step,  worked  njwn  the  fcara 
of  the  SultaQf  and  brought  the  alfain  of  the  Gorcmtnciit  to  a  dead-lock. 
Kc  finally  propw>«l  to  the  Sultan  a  plan  of  Govcrnnacat  which,  iiuder 
the  uame  of  n^forui,  involved  mi  nb^livntion  uf  his  suprDmo  power  in 
favour  of  the  Uraud  Vixier.  This  was  supported  by  all  the  iuaaenceof 
France,  England,  and  Austria,  but  opposed  by  the  Ulcma  and  almost 
the  nhulc  govcrtiiiig  cliiia.  It  lixl  to  a  forntnl  dtviition  on  the  port  of 
tha  Uleina,  which  is  of  far  greater  ituportanco  thau  the  fall  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  which  nas  the  fintt  r»uU  of  it.  It  declared  that  the  SulUiti 
nilcd  thu  Kmpin.-  as  Caliph,  tliat  he  waa  bound  by  the  Shcriat  or  sacred 
lav,  aiul  that  he  could  not  delegate  hi*  authority  to  another.  Under 
Ihia  decisiou  there  cau  be  no  such  thing  as  civil  govcrumcnt  in  Jurkcy. 
C'ivil  hiw  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  Shciiat,  and  the  cmaucipatioa 
oi  tbe  Chri*tiu.u  aubjects  of  the  Porte  >»  au  i&iponibility.  The  Ulcma 
adnait  tbe  necessity  of  sdminiKtratirc  refurm,  and  rix'o;;uiEe  the  fact  tbnt 
tbc  Empire  ia  in  peril ;  but  it  rauat  be  a  return  to  ancient  cugtoai»,  aud 
not  a  recognition  of  the  pnnciplca  of  Kuropi'^n  ciTUisatioti.  They  arc 
ID  favuur  uf  limitiiiiE  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  but  it  muitt  bi-  limited  by 
an  enteiisiuu  uf  tbe  iuQuence  uf  tbc  Ulciuu.  This  iriuuipb  uf  the 
Vlcma  is  the  one  important  feature  of  the  Ministerial  crisis.  As 
Kbaireddin  had  no  party,  there  arc  few  who  regret  hin  fall.  An  few  hnd 
any  laith  iti  tb«  iudueucc  uf  English  moral  auoaion  applied  to  the 
SuJtan  by  Sir  A.  II.  Layard,  there  are  few  who  arc  disappointed  at  il» 
Jlilant;  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  Sir  A.  H.  I-iyard  and 
£liaireddii)  Pacha  have  both  attempted  to  control  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ucnt  by  their  personal  iuflucace  orer  the  Sultan,  and  have  both  been 
tiefcatcd  by  the  stronger  influence  of  jmliice  intrigue.  There  are  no 
(loabt  certain  advantages  in  maintaining  intimate  pcnouol  rctaUons 
witii  au  absolute  aoveretgD,  but,  in.  facl>  no  aovercign  ia  so  absolute  that 
he  cannot  be  to  a  great  cxtcut  contrullcil  by  \iU  .Miui«tcn>;  and  the 
Ambaasador  who  ia  intimate  with  the  Sultan,  and  Hccks  to  control  his 
actions  >>  certain  to  excite  tlie  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  Ministers 
and  the  imlacc.  J^ven  with  tbc  Sultau  tiinin;lf,  he  is  obliged  to  assume 
n  very  diHercnt  tone  fmni  that  which  be  would  use  in  dealing  with  a 
Minister.  Ho  may  smile,  but  be  cannot  frown — he  may  suggest,  but  he 
cannot  threaten — be  may  persuade,  but  he  cannot  dictate — be  may 
nccurcapromise,  but  he  caniKtt  exact  its  fulfilment.  In  tbc  present  eaac 
be  baa  certaiuly  failed  to  keep  his  own  protiffi  in  office,  auti,  what  is 
more  important,  be  haa  failed  to  accnrc  any  niodilications  in  the  nystem 
of  government. 
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Tltc  Ulema  who  bare  triiimplial  ia  this  conflict  arc  the  most  pover- 
ful,  compact,  and  tlioroughly  organised  body  io  Turkey.  They  represent 
nil  tlic  wcullKy  imd  influential  Turkish  fitmilict.  They  monopolbc  tbc 
two  great  clci>artincnts  of  law  and  religion,  and  the  rcvcnun  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  hierarchy  nrc  immense.  Those  who  are  not 
fanatics  by  nature  or  coiivictiou  arc  »o  by  profession,  and  their  idea  uf 
reform  Is  a  return  to  the  good  old  days  of  the  Culiph  of  Bagdad.  Thn 
Sultan  is  afraid  of  them,  and  he  has  reaioa  to  be  so.  When  the  crisis 
came  it  was  much  easier  and  safer  for  him  to  yield  to  them  than  to 
foUoir  the  counsels  of  Sir  A.  H.  I^yard,  or  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
Khiuroddin  Pacha.  He  could  iuvitc  the  former  to  dinner  ofVencr  than 
ever,  and  give  the  latter  a  pcunoa.  Uc  had  notliing  to  fear  from 
ciihcr. 

The  office  of  Grand  Vizier  was  abolished  for  the  second  time 
within  two  years,  and  a  Prime  Minister  appointed  who  could  be  tnistcd 
(o  do  uothiug;  aud  it  is  a  curious  f»ct  that  this  office  is  now  abolUbcd 
for  the  sake  of  incrcaaing  the  power  of  the  Snltan,  while  it  was  ^tcu 
up  two  years  tt^o  for  tlir  purpose  of  limiting  his  authority  and  stivugth- 
ening  that  of  the  Ministry'.  It  was  Achmct  Vefik  Pacha,  the  most 
determined  and  indeiKiidcnt  man  in  Turkey,  who  was  tben  appointed 
Prime  Minister.  It  is  .\riti  Pachn,  a  man  who  never  had  au  idea  of 
his  own,  who  is  now  selected  to  fill  the  place;  while  men  of  strong 
will  nod  reactionary  proclivities  like  Osman  Poeka  and  Said  Pacha 
continue  to  hold  their  places  as  Ministers  of  War  and  Jnatice. 


SnJtan  BCnrftd. 

It  must  not  be  oupposed  that  all  tlie  Turks  arc  satisfied  with  this 
triumph  of  ihc  LMcma,  and  the  rule  of  Osmaa  Bscha.  TIjosc  who  arc 
out  of  office  arc,  of  course,  diesatisGcd.  But  beyond  tbia  there  ia  a 
strong  party  at  Comtwitinopic  which  favours  a  radiea)  change  in  the 
GoTcmment  as  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  Empire  from  destruction. 
They  would  limit  the  power  of  the  Sultan  by  a  genuine  Constitution, 
uud  a  Itcprcsciitativc  Assembly;  but  tlicy  believe  that  tbin  enn  never  be 
accomplished  under  the  present  Sultan.  The  fete  of  Slithad  Pacha  is 
always  before  their  eyes.  Tbeir  plan  is  to  dethrone  Hamid  and  reiuatatc 
Murad,  whose  tiboral  riewa  arc  well  known,  and  whose  bealib  is  such 
that  he  could  not  resist  radical  measures  even  if  he  did  not  favour  Ihem. 
I  hate  DO  means  of  knowing  the  real  strength  of  this  party,  or  exaetly 
who  arc  its  leaders,  nor  do  I  kuow  anything  more  of  the  health  uf 
Sultan  Murul  than  the  fact  that  Ins  parlisaoe  declare  that  he  is  quite 
as  sane  and  Btrong  oa  bis  brother.  But  there  ia  socb  a  party,  and  it  is 
conlident  of  ultimate  sueccas.  Of  course,  it  is  not  Nipportrd  by  the 
British  Ambassador,  as  Ihlithad  Pacha  was  in  the  overtbrow  of  Sultan 
Abd-ul-Azix;  but  it  may  have  other  foreign  influence  behind  it,  and  tt 
would,  no  doubt,  result  in  the  immediate  recall  of  Mithail  Pueba  to  tlu- 
CB|iital.     As  I    am    constitutionally  a  Conser^-utivc    and    o]i]xi»c<l    t< 
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TerolntioQ,!  Iiavc  not  much  •lytnpathj  with  thU  tnoveniCDt ;  but  I  Iiavc 
DO  doubt  that,  if  Turkc>'  is  to  be  left  to  berwlf  to  work  out  her  own 
destinf ,  there  is  more  to  be  hoped  from  a  Rcprcscutativc  Assciuhly  tbna 
from  any  athcr  posaibli;  mwli ligation  of  ttie  Govenimont.  Mitliad 
Pncba's  ParliAtuciit  was  a  surprise  to  the  vorld,  and  not  least  to  those 
wlio  dcviscil  it.  His  Constitution  vos  a  frand  designed  to  deceive 
Tiurope-  The  members  of  his  jVsupmhly  wcr«  Rolflctod  by  the  Gorern- 
ment,  it«  acta  vere  ignored.  It  was  finally  dishauded,  and  loauy  of 
its  members  were  imprisoned.  But  in  spite  of  nil  this  it  demonstrated 
the  fact  I  hat  there  was  material  in  Turkey  for  an  independent 
Asembly,  which  would  be  quidi6cd  by  a  little  esperieQca  to  control  the 
Ooreraiooiit,  aDd  would  favour  radical  reforms  iu  the  admiutitratioD. 
The  govcruing  class  at  CoitKtsiititiujdi!  m  liupcieMily  eurnipt  and  edete, 
bat  men  came  up  to  this  Assembly  from  the  interior,  who  might  in  time 
have  ttupplantcd  the  present  rulers,  and  infused  new  life  into  the 
admiiiislrntion.  Those  who  now  favour  an  Tiidc^icudent  Parliament 
behevc  that  tho  present  Sultan  will  never  consent  to  it,  and  therefore 
propose  CO  rrinslatc  Murad  ;  but  it  ia  poHsiblc  that  if  English  moral 
voasion  were  ttirncd  in  this  direction,  it  might  meet  with  iiiorc  success 
thai]  it  baa  obtained  thus  far.  liie  Ulema  would  probably  oppoan  it, 
although  tliey  accepted  ii  as  inrt  of  the  plan  of  Mithad  Pacha. 
Circumstancts  have  changed,  aud  tbeir  cxi<cric»ce  of  the  last  A««cmbly 
was  not  satibfactory. 

llicrc  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  Sultan  Miinid  himsvlf  bas  any 
part  in  tbia  plan,  or  any  knowledge  of  it.  lie  in  kept  a  clnsc  prisoner, 
and  guarded  from  all  oiiUido  inlliicuces  with  tbc  greatest  care,  but  his 
name  is  powerful,  for  hisi  misfortunes  aud  tbc  wcU-knowu  amiability  of 
Ilia  cbamctrr  have  roused  the  sympathy  of  the  common  jjeoplc  in  his 
belialf.  They  are  iacliued  to  regard  }iim  4is  their  rightful  sovereign, 
and  to  bclicrc  that  he  might  save  them  from  their  present  misery. 
They  may  he  mUtakeu,  hut  all  the  world  sympathies  with  their  kindly 
fedJiig  toward*  this  unhappy  prince,  wliusc  mind  gave  way  under  the 
burden  of  respoii&ibility  which  was  suddenly  forced  upoti  him,  and  tho 
ahock  which  be  experienced  at  the  denth  of  hi«  nuclc  and  his  .Ministers, 
who  was  btrotk-lf  deposed  before  he  bod  rcRuiucd  his  faculties,  and  who, 
for  nu  fault  of  his  own,  is  doomed  to  spend  his  life  aa  a  prisoner  of 
State. 

Wc  arc  ollicinllT  assured  that  the  change  in  the  ^Ministry  will  in  no 
w»y  impede  tho  progres-i  of  reform,  which  has  alre-wly  been  cnrricd  out 
in  the  Itepartmenl  of  Justice,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  applied  to  the 
ciril  sdmiiiist ration.  The  plan  hns  already  been  ela1>oratcd.  It  bw 
been  seat  to  the  Valis  for  their  approval,  and  will  soon  be  submitted  to 
tbe  £aatCTo  Kuumelia  Commiasion,  after  which  it  wilt  he  considered  by 
the  Sultan  nod,  if  approved  by  him,  will  he  proclaimed  in  the  form  of  a 
new    ifett.        It   professes   to   be   n  plan    fur   a   reorganixatiou   of  the 
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Vilayets,  ou  the  priuciplc  of  ilecicutralisAtioa  and  local  scIf-gOTcrumcat. 
It  does  not  Bccm  to  excite   much  iotcrcst  in  any  quiu-tur,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  &H  thiit  exists  already  on  paper,  and  that  if  Aali  Paclia 
could  uot  execute  the  elaborate  ochcmc,  which  he  proclaimed  when  the 
Vilaycti  were   organized,  there   ia    not   mncb   probability  that   the  newj 
Hatl  will  lie  any  more  effective.       The  people  of  Turkey  have  no  (aith.J 
in  paper  reforms.      They  ere  issued  as  eaaily  m  paper  money,  smd  am 
as  caaily  repudiated  ;  they  are  like  leading  articles  in  the  daily  papcn — 
th«y  lire  -written,  read,  and  forgotten,  alike  by  the  author  aud  the  reader, 
■within  the  twenty-four  hours.     JTiere  is  an  old  proverb  current  among 
the  Turks  which  says,  "The  decrees  of  the  Sultan  last  tlirec  days — tboi 
clay  (bey  arc  made,  the  day  they  are  kept,  aud  the  day  ihcy  arc  forgotten."' 
If  the  proverb  were  a  new  one,  the  second  day  would  be  omitted. 

The  reforms  which  hare  been  completed  by  Said  Facha,  the  Ministcrjj 
of  Jasticc,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the   people. ' 
A  lai^  number  of  new  officials  have  been  appointed,  but  they  are  of 
the  same  class  as  those  already  in  ofBcc.     Indeed,  there  sceiOB  to  have 
been  a  special  purpose  iu  these  appointments  of  making  it  known  to 
the   people  that  no  change    was    to    be    expected    in    the    method  of 
administering  the  law.     Only  seventeen  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  of  these  new  oQiciala  arc  Christiana,  and  the  Turkish  papers  take 
|>ains  to  declare  thnt  it  is   absurd   to   suppose  ttiat  Christian»  arc  com> 
petcnt  to  hold  these  olBoea.     This  is  the  result  uf  the  demand  of  l^ortl 
Salisbury  that  the  Courts  of  the  Empire  should  be  reorganized  under 
European  control.      Tlicy  will  continue  to  be  what  they  have  beeu^  and 
it  will  he  but  a  small  consohition  to  the  snSering  people  of  Turkey  to 
know  that  they  have  been  condemned  in  strong  lerraa  by  the  British 
Ooverument.      The  worst  fcatxire  of  the  ca»c  is  that  the  law  offers  uo 
man  any  protection  ugninst  arbitrary  arrest  nod  impriaoument.     A  man 
may  be  thrown  into  prison  and  kept  there  fur  years  without  any  trials 
or  auy  knowledge  ot*  the  chaises  brought  s^inst  hiia.     SucU  cases  ara^^ 
very   common.     Or  be  may  he  beaten   by  the  police,  or  chained  iu   a 
dungeon,  ou  the  most  frivolous  charge.     I  knew  a  ease  tite  other  day 
of  a  Greek  whowna  severely  beaten  because  he  requested  a  police  officer 
to  arrest  a  Turk  who  was  plundering  his  shop  lu  broad  day.     All  tliis 
was  done  in  the  prpscucc  of  a  Euro]>ean  gentleman,  too.     There  are 
several  Armenians  in  prison  now  iu  Constantinople  whose  only  offcaco 
was  the  wearing  of  hnt*  in  place  of  the  fex.      At  the  Mime  lime,  crimes 
of  every  description  arc  committed  with  impunity  without  any  apparent 
effort  on  the  part    of   the    auihoritiea    to  discover   the    pcrpctratoni. 
Almost  in  sight  of  Cotistautiuoplc,  and  under  the  immediate  juriedic- 
tion  of  the  capital,  is  a  district  where  for  months  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  Adaboiar  hare  been  plundered  and  murdered  by  the    Circassian*. 
They  have  appealed  again  and  again  to  Couitoutinoplu  for  protection. 
They  have  tried  to  intcrcat  the  Autbosaadors  iu  their  behalf.     They  sent 
a  deputation  to  tlte  Grand  Visicr.     llo  hnd  no  time  to  sec  thcni,  bat 
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turned  them  over  to  another  official  who  requested  tliem  to  present  him 
ID  writing  &  statement  of  the  reforms  nrhifih  they  thought  wore  DQcded 
in  the  Empire  I  A  few  hundred  soldiers,  or  even  one  dcteriniacd  miiii 
«ent  from  Coti«tiuitiiiai>1e,  would  have  revtored  order;  but  nothing  could 
be  done.  Five  men  vcrc  murdered  while  the  deputation  vtis  in  thiii 
city.  The  whole  Turkish  coaat  of  the  UUck.  Sea  is  iufesteil  with 
brigftods  who  pluudcr  at  will.  They  arc  well  known,  but  do  oao 
thioka  of  arresting  or  puniahing  them.  Travellera  are  only  neourc 
«heii  they  arc  provided  with  a  safe-conduct  from  tbc  leaders.  The 
Reports  of  the  new  Consuls  in  jVsia  Minor  acknowledge  a  Htate  of 
things  which  i*  aInKwt  too  bad  to  be  believed.  There  i»  no  wourity  in 
the  administration  of  the  taw  for  person,  projwrty,  or  life,  and  there 
neeiDs  to  be  no  prospect  of  any  iniproTcmcut.  Some  more  radical 
reform  is  needed  than  the  appoiutinetit  of  one  hundred  luid  mty- 
aix  new  Tarkisb  judges. 

A  acheme  of  liDancial  reform  has  alio  been  projected,  and  the  foreign 
Embassies  have  bct-u  iuritcd  to  nominate  a  certain  number  of  persons 
as  inspectors  to  auperiQtend  the  collection  of  the  revenue;  hut  this  is 
nothing  new.  'llie  Imperial  Ottoman  llnnk  has  uomiually  held  this 
[Kuition  for  many  yean,  and  at  times  has  cierctEcd  some  control,  no 
doubt  with  adrnntnj^  to  the  Government.  A  new  system  of  taxation, 
carried  out  under  the  control  of  honest  and  rc8|>oRsiblo  Kuro[icaiiB, 
would  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Government  without  addiug  to  the 
burdens  of  the  people ;  but  tlic  place  where  reform  is  most  needed  is  in 
the  expenditure  rather  than  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  present 
scheme  does  not  command  confidence  in  Coustautinople  in  regard  to 
the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  it  offers  no  security  for  the  control  of 
the  expense*  of  tlic  (Jovemment.  The  truth  iw  that  the  whide  tinnncial 
system  is  hopelessly  corrupt,  and,  liowerer  it  luay  be  patched  or  tncndcd, 
it  will  bo  rotten  still.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  Turkish  GoTcmmoat 
until  it  ID  ready  to  put  ttn  rumnccK  into  the  htmds  uf  competent  Kuropeuns 
who  shall  have  absolute  control  over  cverythiug  eon uectcd  with  expendi- 
ture as  well  as  collection  ;  and  1  ara  sorry  to  .say  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  prevent  prosjwct  of  nuy  sueh  tirrangement.  The  enormous  expcndt- 
torc  of  the  Palace  is  uulimitcd  and  uncontrolled,  and  the  SuUhq  will 
not  inbmit  to  any  control,  l-lnancial  reform  must  begin  there,  or  it 
will  aniuunt  to  nothing.  The  prcMjnt  Sidtiin  biTore  he  came  to  the 
throne  waa  known  to  be  a  very  careful  and  economical  man,  and  uo 
doubt  he  would  be  gind  to  be  so  now,  but  he  has  not  the  courage  to 
break  with  the  Iradilious  of  the  past — giro  up  his  Ihouaandn  of  elarcs, 
women,  and  palace  officials,  and  live  like  a  European  »ovcreigu  rattier 
thsD  an  Oriental  despot.  So  long  as  bo  maintains  the  present  syiitetu 
lie  mnst  have  mouey,  no  matter  who  starvn  for  want  of  it ;  and  he 
must  continue  to  take  money,  ou  his  personal  order,  from  whatever 
department  of  the  GoTcmmcnt  may  be  so  happy  as  to  have  any  in  its 
Ireoaory. 
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liie  Gorernment  is  baokrupt ;  its  revenues  are  not  balf  moogli 
meet  it8  current  expenses;  its  army  is  st^in-iog ;  its  civil  service  force 
to  lire  on  plunder;  its  income  mortgaged  foryeim  in  advanee  to  Mwiii 
loans  ou  wltich  it  is  paying  thirty  or  forty  per  ccut.  interest  inouc  fun 
or  anotlicr;  but  sliU  no  one  would  dtirc  to  su<;geat  to  the  Sultan  tl 
possibility  of  his  rcdurtng  hiti  ovu  eipeni^es  to  a  sum  eqani  to  thi 
expended  by  the  Ouecu  of  England.  Ttkits  far  nil  talk  of  liuaacil 
reform  is  prompted  l»y  tlic  dc«irc  to  borrow  marc  moaoy  in  Etiro|ie 
meet  the  present  wants  of  the  Government.  These  difficwltics  on< 
sormounlcd,  evcrylbiiif;  would  go  ou  as  before.  It  is  no  fricndnbip  I 
Turkey  to  lend  her  money,  imtil  such  time  as  the  Siiltau  and  1| 
Ministers  are  ready  for  a  real  reform,  beginning  at  the  PaU«,  and  coi 
ducted  under  the  control  of  Europt:auit  appointed  and  supported  by  the 
onn  Governments.     But  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  sncb  arrangemea 

The  Turks  do  not  ajiprcointc  the  dangers  wLicb  beset  them.      TliB 

see  that  the  country  is  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  Ibey  feel  the  nrant  ( 

money ;  but  the  evils  of  which  the  people  complaiu  are  iiothinf;  nui 

I'bcy  exist  now  in  an  aggraTated  forna,  ou  account  of  the  war  and  ll 

confusion  which  has  reigned  for  several  rears  at  Constnnlinople ;  bi 

the  Turks  see  no  reason  wby  Ibey  should  not  be  reduced  to  u  uorm 

state,  and  be  quietly  endured  for  centuries  to  come,  as  they  have  bee 

for  centuries  past.     Their  attention  is  directed  exclnsivcly  to  the 

foreign  relations,  nnd  whatever  is  said  or  done  about  reform  ia  iotende 

solely  to  conciliate  public  npinion  in  Europe.     Could  the  rulers  bei 

be    brought    face    lo    face   with   a   really  independent    Rcprcscntatii 

Assembly,  freely  chosen  by  the  people,  they  would  be  made  to  thin 

leas  of  Kuropc  and  more  of  Turkey.     They  would  sfMs  that  tbeir  ru 

lias  become  well-nigh  intolerable,  erca   to  the  Mnssulmau  popnlatia 

of  the  Kmpire.     Then  there  would  be  some  hope  of  genuine  miminii 

tration   and  financial    rcfann.      It  is  cveti  possible  thot  the  Cbrtstii 

element   in    auch  an  Aaaemhly  might  be   strung   enungh   to   scctire, 

time,  the  emancipntion   of    the  non-I\[n»sulman    population — and 

should  never  be  furgotteu  that  this  must  come  in  aome  form.     Ku 

land  does  not  insist  upon  it  uoif,  but  site  will,  and  so  will  nil  Kurop 

It  would  be  far  better  for  Turkey  if  it  could  be  brought  nbout  by  th 

Christians  themsclrcs ;  but  if  it  is  not,  it  will   be  forced   upon  tt 

Turks  by  direct  European  iutcrreatioD,  or  possibly  by  the  overthrow  t 

the  Empire. 

Tba   '■sjiniBii    CrtaUt 

The  aflnirs  of  Egypt  hare  been  so  fully  diacunscd  in  England  tlu 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  tlio  oouno  i 
thongbt  on  this  subject  at  Constantinople.  At  tbo  outset,  Ihn  Suits 
and  his  Ministers  sympathized  with  the  Khedive.  They  feared  thi 
£uropcau  intervention  at  Cairo  would  [Mkve  the  way  for  a  siniilur  inte] 
Tention  here ;  and  when  he  appealed  to  the  Sultan  he  had  reason  1 
expect  his  support.    But  the  Turla  thought  they  aaw  their  opportunil 
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lo  roguu  titeir  liolil  on  l^pt,  aud  tJic  Klicdivc  was  EumniMrilf 
rciDOved.  Tbe  Turkwli  papers  here  did  not  lieititale  to  rejoice  over  it 
aa  a  "  oeir  cx>r.{|iiest  of  U^^ypt,"  and  it  is  slill  believed  here  that  this 
%-icw  of  the  subject  was  cucountgcd  by  Koglaod,  that  it  was  the  purpose 
of  Lord  Bcaconsfietd  to  escape  from  the  embmrasiiing  ikniauds  of 
Fruioc  by  restoring  KgTpt  to  the  coDtrol  of  the  Sultan. 

But  vhcu  the  Turks  found  that  they  had  bccu  misled  or  miBtakcn, 
and  that  Kgypt  wns  leas  than  erer  undrr  their  control,  they  regretted 
the  steps  which  had  bccu  taken,  and  bc^jcan  ouce  more  to  sympathize 
with  the  Khcdivc  whom  the}'  had  deposed.  lie  waa  rcry  liberal  lu 
hia  expenditure  of  money  at  Cotwtantiuoplcj  and  always  found  it  for 
his  interest  lo  inaiutaia  a  host  of  retainers  here;  but  the  new  Khedive 
will  have  1IU  money  to  speud  here,  and  will  need  agents  in  Paris  and 
LuadoD  rather  than  id  Coostantinoplc.  The  tribute -inoney  no  luiijjcr 
oones  here,  but  is  paid  to  Ixtr.d holders  in  England  and  France.  There 
is  no  hoiJB  of  putting  any  more  Turku  into  lucrative  oiBces  in  Egypt. 
Itt  short,  the  councction  of  that  country  with  Turkey  is  uo  longer 
anythiog  more  tliau  nominal,  and  the  'l\irks  feel  their  disuppoiatment 
Tcry  keenly.  They  have  now  but  one  hope  left.  They  understand 
Tory  well  the  di^icultics  which  must  arise  from  a  joint  protectorate  by 
Fracco  and  Kiighuid,  aud  hope  that  the  mutual  jealousies  of  these 
Powers  may  throw  Jigypt  once  more  into  the  hands  of  Turkey.  The 
lone  of  tlie  French  prcM,  erca  of  so  cautious  and  conaerTative  a 
periodical  as  the  Herue  de»  J)euj-  Mondea,  gives  them  some  ground  for 
this  hope;  hut  the  Khedive  lost  his  throne  by  giving  too  much  im- 
portance to  this  luultial  jcnlousT,  wliieh  manifested  itself  much  more 
plainly  in  l^ypt  than  it  did  in  l-'uropc;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Turks  will  he  equally  disapjtointcd.  Kvery  uuc  in  the  Knst  regards  the 
present  isitnatiuu  as  inipracticnble  and  temporary,  but  it  may  rcftult  iu 
the  independence  of  Egypt  under  a  general  I^urcpeau  protectorate,  or 
iu  a  further  divii<ion  of  the  Uttomau  Kmpirc  by  the  unnexutiou  of 
Kgypt  to  England  aud  Syria  to  France.  The  opp^irtunity  of  anuexiiig 
Kgypt  without  compcusntiou  to  I'Voucc  was  lost  alien  Kiigland  refused 
to  listen  tu  tbe  suggestions  of  Germany  three  years  ago,  hecunse,  as 
Lord  Derby  is  reported  to  have  *aid,  it  would  have  allocked  the  moral 
icnsc  of  the  world. 


TiM    Greek.    QuvatlODs 

The  Greek  Question  is  not  a  simple  one.  Very  few  questions  cou- 
ftrctcd  with  the  East  arc  simple.  The  aspirations  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grix'oc  arc  natural.  Her  appeal  to  Europe  vu»  justiGaUc,  and  there 
can  be  uo  (luestion  of  llic  advantage  which  it  would  be  to  Greece,  and 
to  the  populations  of  Epinis,  Thcs.ialy,  and  Crete,  if  these  provinces 
were  anijcied  to  the  kingdom.  Tf  this  were  all,  they  would  be  aooexcdj 
Kud  Jtll  the  worUi  would  rejoice.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Congresa 
of  Berlin  did  not  shut  its  CTes  to   other  considerations  and  settle  it 
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off-IiBnd  in  tUie  wny;  but  thcj-  tlid  not,  nud  no  Power  now  esUtet  wlilch 
can  do  so. 

'DiRKo  provinces  boloiif;  U>  Turtiey,  and  she  cannot  sec  tliat  it  is  for 
her  interest  to  girc  them  up.  Gnxcc  cannot  pouibly  oScr  licr  Bny- 
tliing  ill  return  for  tliem,  mid,  ita  agaiimt  Tarkcy,  she  hns  no  claim 
upon  them,  'flic  Congress  of  Uorliii  advisod  Turkey  to  arrange,  by 
fritmlly  negotiation,  lor  the  cession  of  a  part  of  thcra ;  Init  there  i» 
really  no  ground  upon  wtncli  n  nogotialion  can  ))c  l)a»etl.  Turkey  't» 
ready  to  yield  sonictblng  out  of  rcajtcct  to  Europe,  but  she  naturally 
vixhca  to  give  tip  as  little  m  pomibtc.  Then  there  are  other  Power* 
interested.  Austria  and  Italy,  but  especially  the  former,  Itsvc  tlicir 
Offo  \iews  of  the  deatiny  of  Euioiicaii  Turkey,  and  their  own  plann  of 
aggrandizcmcDt.  Albania  and  Macedonia  have  to  be  con<idered. 
England,  Prance,  and  Russia,  also,  arc  looking  forward  to  the  future, 
and  (|uc«ttouing  how  the  settleincnt  of  thin  question  will  affect  tlieir 
pinna  for  the  final  solution  of  the  Esatern  Question.  Here  is  room  for 
iDtriguca  witltoiit  end,  and  complications  without  limit. 

The  Greeks  arc  iudignant,  especially  agaimrt  England  and  Austria  ; 
and  their  papers  here  have  u»cd  <tome  very  dtfta^reeable  langn&gc.  Tliey 
arc  now  solemnly  protesting  against  the  right  of  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  and 
Count  Zichy  to  take  a  short  vacatiouj  so  long  as  this  question  rcmaina 
unscttle<I.  Some  of  Ibcm  aeem  to  belinre  that  Oitman  Paclia  rrally 
contemplate!!  a  roconqneet  of  Greece  itself,  and  that  Kngland  might  eun- 
sent  to  it  All  this  is  absurd  j  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  Kngland  and  Austria  have  thus  far  opposed  the  claims  of  Oneccc, 
and  that  Austria  and  I'lirkcy  linrc,  each  in  lur  own  way,  contributed  to 
excite  discontent  in  Albania,  and  keep  up  a  state  of  anardiy  in  Mace- 
donia. A  leading  paper  in  Vicuna,  ten  days  ago,  oiienly  declared  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Austria  to  push  on  to  Snlontca,  after  taking  [>os- 
session  of  Novi  liuKaar.  She  certainly  hw  very  little  sympathr  with 
Greece,  and  if  this  question  i:>  to  be  settled  at  al!  she  n-ill  keep  tbe 
Greeks  as  far  frum  SaJoiiica  as  possible. 

The  Turkish  papers  are  allowed  to  diacusa  this  quentioii  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  one  of  the  moat  moderate,  the  DjeridnHavadii,  aaya : — 

"  If  tlj«  llelknic  Kingdom  is  dunrons  of  aToidiug  n  w;ir  with  die  Albuniana, 
it  ought  to  follow  tlio  line  «r  conduct  piopOH'd  liy  Utt  Parte.  If  il  acl*  in  opno- 
ntioD  tQ  it,  a  war  will  follow  which  cuu  Mily  mult  in  ruia,  as  has  h»j<ii(iDtd 
befora.  If  lie  Pone  had  only  to  utiafy  Grcico,  ii  is  probable  that  it  would 
show  itsvlf  yio](3iiig,  but  thr  luincml  Oovcninunl  connoi,  with  a  light  hosrtj 
fwoTokc  a  conflict  aud  teo  the  lilocd  of  its  euhjcct^  ]>ouieil  out,  for  ihc  Alba- 
nians hav«  decided  to  d^ifend  tlieir  countr)-,  amii'  in  hnnd.  It  it  nsLntiiilun^  ihnt 
Europe,  in  nocondlng  the  demands  of  Greece,  (<oi»|ilvtcty  forgets  (Ik  rt^litsof  tha 
Alhaitiim}.'' 

The  Commission  appointed  to  srttlr  thifiqncittion  in  now  in  sravion  at 
Constantinople,  and  some  amiugcnicul  may  Ih:  miidc,  but  tbe  current 
opinion  in  the  city,  among  both  Greeks  and  Turks,  is  that  neither  party 
will  yield  anything.     Another  meeting  is  to  be  held  to-morrow ;  and  if 
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the  Orccks  arc  ready  to  give  up  Janiua,  a  settlement  is  possihle — in  spite 
of  tlic  AlbaiiinDs.  Tbc  imprceaioa  is  that  tlicy  mil  not  figlit,  ttltliougli 
the  Greeks  in  TlirMftl;  nnd  Epinu  have  rouwd  tticir  hostilitr,  and  have 
fiiilcii  to  do  anything  to  conciliato  tlicm  in  i>a!it  yenn.  They  have  an 
honeft  fear  of  being  Hellcniied  by  force,  and  allhongh  tbey  have  little 
aympathy  for  the  Turkish  Government,  and  are  coustantly  qunrrclLiug 
■loong  tbemselvM,  tliey  still  have  a  stronp  uational  pride,  and  they  may 
Inkoup  artnsin  ^ood  canir-st.  If  thcr  do,  it  will  be  a  serious  matter  for 
Greece. 

Tbe  VrUtolpMlUj  «f  Biilckri*, 

Bulgaria  is  enjoying  a  brief  period  of  comparative  repose.  The  B.u»- 
siana  have  left  the  oouiitry.  Tiio  Prince  liiw  u-tMumcd  the  rein*  of  Oovem- 
menl.  The  people  arc  busy  with  their  harveata,  and,  cspcpt  in  certain 
diBtricts  where  tbc  disbanded  soldier*  of  the  Turkish  array  have  taken  to 
brigandage,  there  is  peace  and  quiet  everywhere,  and  there  i«  no  reason 
to  fear  aoythiog  more  disquieting  than  the  eseitement  of  a  general 
election. 

The  Priucipnlily  has  a  great  advantage  over  Eaatcni  Roumelia,  iu 
tliat  it  has  ftecure<l  its  independence,  and  can  work  out  its  destiny  by 
itself,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  or  of  an 
Eoroiwun  Commisaion;  but  both  Prince  and  people  are  wiUiout  cxpcriiuicc, 
and  there  are  no  poptJnr  lenilorji  who  Iihvp  any  prnctieal  knowledge  of 
government.  The  peojile  arc  jealous  of  their  newly-acquired  rights,  and 
naturally  opinionated  and  disputations.  The  coming  elections  will  no 
^doabt  cawte  fif^at  political  cst-itA:ment,  and  the  new  Asscmhty  will  not  be 
r  ?wy  easily  manage*!,  or  he  likely  to  win  the  admiration  of  Europe  by  its 
wisdom.  It  alioitld  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  lack  of  eiperieooe 
b  the  misfortune  and  not  the  fault  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  that  Europe 
has  not  dealt  with  them  in  a  way  to  win  their  cw»tidenc«  and  command 
their  retpeet.  It  has  left  tlicm  with  a  grievance  which  they  can  never 
forget  for  a  moment,  which  muAt  inlbicncc  all  their  political  action,  and 
which  force*  them  to  miiintiiin  intiinalc  relations  with  Kiiswia,  vrliich  ia 
not  a  cottntry  where  tliey  can  learn  polirical  wisdom,  although  it  has 
IpTcn  them  a  Conslitntton  which  is  a  mo<icl  of  liberality.  There  was 
Dotbiiig  in  the  Uus^ian  lulmiiiiBtratiun  of  the  province  which  via*  adapted 
to  prepare  thcni  for  such  a  Coustitution,  or  teach  them  how  to  eonduet 
a  free  and  liberal  government.  Prince  and  [leople  have  to  begin  every- 
thing fur  themselves.  Indeed,  they  arc  probably  worse  off  thau  tliey 
wonld  have  been  if  there  hatl  been  no  civil  admintitlration  attempted  in  the 
uprovince  by  the  Russians.  An  army  of  occupation  of  any  country  ia 
^unfitted  for  the  organization  of  civil  govrnimcni.  Tlii»  waa  attempted 
on  n  grand  scale  in  tlic  Southvni  Staiea  of  AmeiicM  after  the  civil  war, 
and  Dnder  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances,  bnt  all  these  civil 
governments,  establishes!  anil  fo-itcrcd  by  military  force,  were  unsatis. 
factory  while  they  continued,  and  disuppenred  when  the  army  wast  nith- 
drawo.     If  this  was  a  work  which  eoold   not  he  accomplished  by  the 
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United  States,  and  bv  an  armj'  which  n-as  tna<le  ap  cliSefljr  of  civiliansr 
it  is  not  strange  that,  with  all  |>os&iblo  goodwill,  t  be  Ciar  of  llui»ift  failed 
to  ntsbtuh  ft  satisfactory  civil  aitministrntion  in  Bulgaria.  Re  gave 
tbcm  aa  good  a  Prince  as  vraa  to  be  fouud  iu  the  Oenuau  market^  aad  as 
liberal  a  Ooustitulion  .is  any  in  Europe,  lie  maintained  order  and  pro- 
tected all  classes  as  loug  as  Iiis  soldiers  remained  in  tbe  eoiiQtr}- ;  but  the 
whole  admiuistralioii  was  ucc<!swrily  Russian  iu  its  spirit  aiid  methods, 
and  altogether  unlike  what  it  ought  to  be  under  the  new  Coast itiitiua, 
Tlie  Bulgarians  n-ho  were  trnincd  uudcr  it  will  have  to  unlearn  much 
that  they  bare  Icamctl,  and  begin  anew,  or  tliey  will  fail  to  satisfy 
tbe  people.  All  this  is  the  misfortune  rather  than  the  fault  of  the 
nation,  *ud  it  has  a  right  to  expect  that  Europe  will  be  patient  oud 
Aricndly,  while  It  gains  by  experience  the  wisdom  which  tiu  uutiou  lja» 
ever  acquired  iu  any  other  way. 

Prince  .Meicandcr  is  young,  and  as  inexperienced  as  his  pcoide,  but 
tlioeo  who  know  him  best  hare  canfidence  in  his  good  sense,  and  be  is 
said  to  be  not  uutike  tbe  late  Friuce  Albert  in  character,  lie  will  need 
alt  bis  good  qualities  tu  attain  succcs; ;  and  if  stieec»;ful,  he  will  cer- 
tainly deserve  to  be  ranke%l  with  the  Prince  Consort  and  King  Jjcopuld. 
lli.<i  wnrlk  certainly  iurolves  mure  self-denial  than  cither  of  thciri,  and 
not  Icfl*  tnct  and  good  scn$c.  lie  was  no  doubt  elected  through  tbe 
iuRucncc  of  Russia ;  but  be  is  no  mere  creature  of  the  Cznr,  and  has  no 
desire  to  act  as  a  Kussiau  agent.  On  tbt;  contrary,  be  is  heartily  iu 
sympathy  with  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  West,  and  anxious  to  secure  the 
gooti  will  of  England.  Thanks  to  the  cfTorts  uf  Mr.  Palgravc,  the  £ngli*li 
Consul- General,  this  docs  not  seem  to  the  Itulgarinns  so  hopeless  a  task 
OS  it  once  did. 

The  Pnnce  was  received  by  bis  people  with  tlic  greatest  enthusiasm. 
No  sovereign  was  erer  more  heartily  welct>mcd,  and  each  stage  of  bts 
junrncy  was  a  new  triumph.  Hg  probably  appreciated  this  all  tlioiiUMV 
from  the  fact  that  bis  visit  to  Constantinople  was  made  as  disagreeable 
as  possible.  He  wax  first  reftixed  permission  to  come  at  all,  on  the 
pretence  that  his  life  would  be  iu  danger.  This  plea  was  too  absurd  to 
deci-ivc  any  one,  but  it  might  have  caused  serious  difficulty  if  he  hod 
not  appealed  to  the  Great  Powent,  and  at  the  same  time  manifested  a 
disposition  to  conciliate  the  Forte  by  proposing  to  limit  his  stay  at 
Constantinople  to  a  visit  of  a  few  hours,  lie  arrived  in  the  Bospborua 
in  the  moniing,  and  left  in  tbe  nl^emoon,  lie  was  received  by  the 
Sultau,  but  was  told  that  owing  to  tbe  pressure  of  business  bis  Firmsii 
was  nut  ready,  and  could  not  be  detirered  to  him.  No  Bulgarian  wa» 
allowed  to  approach  him,  snd  no  bout  allowed  to  go  out  to  bin  steamer. 
Largo  bodies  of  troops  were  stationed  along  his  route  and  about  the 
Rnsaino  Emba.'jsy,  and  be  was  treated  very  much  like  a  prisoner  ofState. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  lhi«  farce  was  played  by  ibc  Turks,  or 
what  tliey  expected  to  gain  by  it.  They  probably  refused  the  permission 
in  the  first  place  with  tlie  iutcutton  of  treating  him  as  au  ordioitry 
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Turkish  Vnli,  wad  wiiiliog  liis  Fimiait  to  be  nni  iu  public  at  Tirnova 
fay  a  Turkish  oUlcial ;  but  after  tbo  failure  of  thiH  plau  tbcrc  iras  uo 
obvious  reason  for  treatiDg  him  as  the;  did  at  CoQStnntiDople.  Some 
linvc  suppOMx)  llmt  it  was  intended  a»  a  studied  insult  to  the  Prince, 
others  that  it  viaa  an  elaborate  practical  joke  played  upon  the  Russian 
Embassy,  which  had  at  one  time  suggested  that  it  vas  imnecessary  for 
the  I'riiice  to  come  to  Constant!  uopic,  &s  other  vawnl  Princes  had  always 
done.  Bat  wliatcrer  may  bare  been  the  motive  whit^  prompted  this 
stngidnr  treatment,  it  only  sencd  to  make  the  reception  of  the  Prince 
the  next  day  at  ^'ama  more  imprcseive,  and  to  give  more  importance  to 
^e  wild  enthu»iasni  of  his  new  subjects,  who  conid  not  have  received 
bim  with  greater  Joy  if  he  had  himself  just  delivered  them  from  the 
haled  rule  uf  the  Turks.  IIo  was  inaugurated  at  Tirnova,  the  ancient 
capital,  and  then  went  at  onoe  to  Sofia,  the  new  seat  of  govenimcut. 
His  first  difiienlly  was  the  choice  of  a  Ministry.  Two  parties  bad 
already  been  developed  in  the  Conatitntional  Assembly  which  adopted 
t[»e  Constitution  and  elected  the  Priuce.  They  grew  out  of  a  difTerQiiee 
of  opinion  in  rcKard  to  relifjious  liberty,  freedom  of  tbc  prcsSj  the  right 
of  aaoociation,  with  other  similar  questions,  and  at  once  assumed  the 
naiues,  Conscrvntire  and  liibcrol.  Tltc  ConMn'ntivc  party  included  tlic 
clergy  of  the  Ualgarian  Clmreh,  and  some  of  the  best  educated  and  most 
enlightened  linlgarians,  who  felt  that  too  much  liberty  was  a  dangerous 
ibtug  for  a  {>coplc  brought  so  suddenly  from  bondage  to  frccdum — who 
feared  that  the  country  would  be  Rootled  with  Nihiliam,  Socialism,  and 
all  other  isms.  The  Liberal  party,  however,  hatl  a  large  majority  iu 
the  Assembly,  and  was  led  with  considerable  skill  by  two  or  three  cx- 
*pcrieneed  |M>litieiiuis,  nhn  nere  wi»e  enough  to  avoid  extreme  measures. 
When  ihc  Prince  arrived,  he  attempted  to  fwrn  a  Ministry  which  should 
iiicloilc  the  lenders  of  both  these  parties;  but  for  some  reason  the 
majority  of  those  selected  were  Conservntivw,  and  the  LihcruU  declined 
to  serve  with  them,  so  that  he  has  a  Conservative  Ministry,  with  the 
piobability  that  the  new  Assembly  will  have  a  strong  Liberal  majority. 
Tht>  is  au  uufurtutiatc  beginning,  as  the  party  coullict  which  is  likely  to 
ensue  will  probably  weaken  the  influence  of  sonic  of  tbc  heat  men  iu  the 
natioiij  who  arc  rcnlly  Liberal  in  their  news,  but  who  fear  that  absolute 
liberty  will  degenerate  into  license  and  sap  the  fuuudations  of  religion 
and  morality.  They  do  not  think  tliat  the  people  are  ready  for  "  a  free 
Chuieh  in  a  free  81810."  They  fail  to  see  that  the  influence  of  the 
Ciiureh  can  only  \k  strengthened  by  educating  the  dergj-  and  reviving 
their  spiritual  life.  'Hie  Ilulgariann  arc  naturally  a  religious  people ;  but, 
both  irhilc  they  were  umler  the  Urcck  Patriarch,  and  since  they  have 
received  their  indcpcndciiec,  their  Church  has  been  an  essentially  ptditical 
organization.  It  uceds  now  to  be  spiritualized.  The  best  men  of 
both  parties  acknowledge  this;  bat,  as  in  all  other  countries,  there  is 
a  ditfereuce  of  opinion  as  to  )tow  far  it  should  be  defended  and  supported 
by  the  Stale. 
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I  liave  said  tliat  Ihis  dtviHioa  of  parlies  was  an  unfortunate  Tieginning 
for  this  new  Stat«,  but  after  all  it  is  far  better  that  there  Hhonlrl  be  real 
living  queatiuuB  Imfurc  tb«  people  tban  that  politics  should  tiegeoerate 
into  a  new  iitrugglc  for  uHicc.  The  very  discussion  of  these  questiuns 
'will  tend  to  cduciitc  the  people  and  rerivc  tlie  Church,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably be  fouud  that  when  a  new  Liberal  Miuimry  is  formed  thdrcspon- 
sibilities  of  oflice  wilt  make  it  as  conservative  in  most  respects  as  ttte 
prcncDt  (lorcnuncut.  'i'be  1'riiicc  has  the  cotilidciicc  of  all  the  people^ 
and  will  no  doubt  accept  the  result  of  the  comin;;  BJccttonsas  a  Connti- 
tuttonai  sovereign,  and  then  direct  the  attentiou  of  the  people  to  other 
qui>stioii8  of  the  utmost  importancv  conccruing  the  organization  of  the 
TariouH  departtncnts  of  the  Government.  Xo  doubt  sL>riotia  diffictiltica 
Trill  be  cucouiitcrcd  and  mislakea  will  be  miide,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  good.  Tbcy  desire  good  order,  peace,  and  quiet,  and  tbcrwill 
make  every  effort  to  secure  it.  They  merit  the  itympatliy  nud  goodwill 
of  all  civilized  nations,  und  especially  of  those  nho  believe  in  free 
government  and  liberal  institutions. 


Tbe  condition  of  stTuint  in  Kastern  Roumelia  is  much  less  hopeful,  as 
the  diOiculttea  cncountcn'd  iu  tbe  organiznttoD  of  the  Uoremment  arc 
very  much  greater  and  more  numerouii.  North  of  the  Balkons  they 
are  only  such  as  might  be  experienced  by  any  new  Kepreaeiitalive 
Oovemroeut  m  any  civilised  country,  but  in  the  nondescript  province  of 
Houmclia  the  people  aresulTcnng  from  ci-ils  inllictixl  upon  them  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  Kverything  is  unsettled.  No  one  knows  who 
rules  the  country,  or  wliat  is  the  furtu  of  government.  It  aeonis  to  be 
for  the  intcreat  of  certain  parties  to  prolong  this  state  of  things  and 
introduce  ns  much  disorder  as  possible.  The  people  are  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  excitement,  and  no  one  knows  what  to  expect  from  one 
day  to  another.  The  Congress  of  Bcrliu  is  primarily  rcs|>ousible  for 
this,  and  no  doubt  it  vns  for  the  interest  of  Austria  to  keep  up  a 
state  of  auareby  and  confusion  in  European  l\irkcy.  It  was  her  plan 
to  absorb  the  ICuro^reau  provinces  bciself,  and  the  way  must  be  kept 
o])on  to  Salonicn  and  if  poKHiblc  to  Constantinople.  It  is  believed  here 
that  Knglaud  went  to  Berlin  with  a  secret  agreement  to  supiMit  these 
prctcDbious  of  Austria,  but  no  one  sees  exactly  how  England  is  to 
profit  by  tbiii  iirrani^ement.  It  is  certain  thntuo  one  in  Turkey  gained 
anything  by  the  division  of  Bulgaria,  but  the  evik  which  havo  renciltcd 
would  hare  been  much  less  if  in  addition  to  this  dirision  the  Congress 
Iind  not  devtseil  the  extmurdinary  scheme  of  giving  difTereot  forms  of 
Govcruuitut  to  the  two  Bnlgarias.  This  plan,  of  counc,  iusurcd  the 
permanent  discoDtcnt  of  the  whole  Bulgarian  nation,  but,  worse  tlian 
thix,  it  made  tbe  impression  upon  the  Turks  and  Orceks  tbut  the 
arrangement  for  Kastern  lloiimelia  was  only  a  temporary  one,  and  that 
by  skilful  sgilatiou  they  might  overlum  it.     They  have  nut  failed  to 
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improve  this  opportuoity.  The  Pliannriote  nnil  B'jumclian  Greeks  arc 
doing  ercTytliiii^  in  tlieir  power  to  create  disturbance  and  caime  dilfi- 
culty  in  Knsteru  Koumelin.  Aii  unceasing  torrent  of  ibase  is  poured 
out  upon  the  Dul^riaas  by  tbu  Greek  papcra  and  their  Preach  organ 
the  Phare  du  Boaphore.  They  are  full  of  false  ntatementa  and  niisru- 
prescDtatioua  of  e\'i>ry  kiod,  und  i  portiou  of  tbe  Grvcks  in  the  prorincc 
BCt  in  full  sympathy  vith  these  papers.  Frrc  (jrcccc  doca  not 
sympathise  with  this  cnisadej  and  au  attempt  waa  made  a  few  weeka 
since  to  indace  the  Greeks  here  to  eomc  to  ad  understanding  with  the 
Biilgariau  Church,  by  withdrawing  the  cx<:onimunication  and  arranging 
for  harmonious  co-0|>e ration.  It  ia  undersitooil  tliat  the  Patriarch  was 
in  favour  of  this,  but  the  Greek  papers  here  opposed  it  with  a  violence 
which  wax  iQ0omprehen«i1>le  to  th«  uninitiated.  Tliey  declnred  that 
"  the  maiutcnuicc  of  the  scbism  wu^  tb«  only  hope  of  licllemsm,"  and 
appealed  to  the  Porte  to  prevent  by  force  a  reconciliation  "  which 
wotJd  inevitably  result  in  the  union  of  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  to  drive 
out  the  Turks  and  divide  thi;  couutry  between  them."  Tbia  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Phanariotca  prevented  the  execntion  of  the  plan. 

The  Turks  ftl«o  arc  doing  whnt  they  cud  to  create  disturbance  in  the 
province,  and  find  some  excuse  fur  occupyiugit  with  their  army.  This 
waa,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  and  h  in  some  de(p"ee  excusable.  They 
naturally  wish  to  regain  posMssion  of  this  rich  proWncc,  and  they  ft'cl 
that  they  have  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Bulgarians,  who  do  not 
recvirc  the  rcturuiug  refugcca  with  much  cordiality.  There  arc  real 
difficulties  on  both  atdea  whicb  cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  scrioiia  trouble. 
It  is  a  pity  that  thp  whole  armugemcnt  could  not  have  bccii  left  to  a 
Tcalty  impartial  Commission,  free  to  act  on  principles  of  equity  and 
common  sense.  The  difficulties  are  such  as  these,  for  example.  There 
arc  many  towns  where  the  Bulgarian  quarter  w»s  burned  by  the  Turks. 
When  the  Turks  fled  and  the  liulgarians  returned,  they  occupied  the 
Turkish  houses,  and  they  ore  now  naturally  di.t!iiclincd  to  give  tlieni  up 
to  the  refiigces  and  camp  in  the  fields.  Again,  there  arc  many  cases 
where  the  Bulgarians  were  deprived  of  tbeir  lands  in  the  most  iniquitous 
manner  some  yeans  ago,  under  the  pretence  of  a  new  law  in  regard  to 
title-deeds.  Tbeao  lands  were  scixed  by  rich  Turks,  who  fled  during  t]ie 
war,  bat  now  eome  back  to  claim  them.  The  BulgariaJis  have  the 
original  titles  and  the  Turks  new  ones.  To  whom  do  the  lands  rightly 
belong  ? 

There  arc  other  cases  where  Turks  return  who  are  known  to  hare 
taken  part  in  the  masftacres.  There  has  been  a  general  amnesty,  but  it 
eu  bnnlly  be  expected  that  these  persona  will  be  well  received.  Thcee 
are  only  a  few  of  the  mauy  difficulties  connected  with  the  return  of  the 
refugees  which  irritate  tbe  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians  both  ;  and  in  some 
casni  botli  porticB  merit  our  sympathy. 

Id  addition  to  these  deliberate  attempta  to  make  trouble  on  the  part 
of  tbe  Tarka,  Greeks,  and  also  of  some  few  hot-hcadcd  Bulgarians  who 
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arc  fooliiili  enough  to  8uppo«e  tlmt  a  disturbance  miglit  liaalcn  tlieu* 
uDion  with  the  I^ncipality,  the  coDAuioa  in  the  GoTenunent  is  a  source 
of  cousiaot  trouble.  "Ho  one  koove  wbst  the  GoTcmmcnt  is.  The 
Porte  claims  siiprcinc  niithorit}-,  iitid  «cii(1s  peremptory  ortlen  to  Uie 
Pacha.  The  Pacha  naturally  considerti  hintself  ihc  head  of  the  Uorera- 
ment.  Tbe  European  Commission  claims  tbc  right  to  exercise  control 
whenever  it  sees  fit.  llic  Consuls  assume  tlic  right  to  iutrigue  or  to 
dictate  in  tbe  nsmo  of  their  respective  GovcmmcDts.  Tbe  AdmiuiEtra- 
tivc  CouQcil,  a  mnjority  of  which  is  Bulgarian,  considers  ilwlf  to  be 
rcKpousiblc  for  the  nilmim»tratioUj  and  there  is  a  Constitutjou  of  Luu- 
dreds  of  articlta  vhich  is  theoretically  tbe  law  of  Uie  land.  A  National 
Assembly  is  soon  to  be  added  to  the  list.  The  militia  have  lieen  under 
the  command  of  a  Levantine  FrcnchmaD>  trho  was  not  rcspousiblc  to 
the  Governor^  and  who  docs  not  apjiear  to  hare  had  a  ungle  qualiR* 
cation  for  bis  office.  Happily  he  has  just  been  replaced  by  a  better 
man. 

Haviug  iu&ictcd  all  t1iis  confiuiou  upon  Eastern  Roumclia,  the  £u>xi- 
pcuQ  Powers  arc  eomplainiug  that  the  |>copIc  do  not  know  how  to 
govern  themaclrcs  I  Perhaps  tbey  do  not,  but  as  jet  the;  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  make  tbe  cxjtcrimcut.  If  peace  and  quiet  Is  ever  to  be 
restored  to  this  unhappy  province,  the  Goverumcnt  most  be  8im[Jified 
and  consolidated ;  it  must  be  left  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to 
make  the  best  it  can  of  the  elaborate  Constitution  which  Kurupc  has 
conferred  upon  it.  Alecko  Paclia  is  not  a  great  man,  but  tie  was  tbe 
best  man  available  for  his  position,  and  be  is  a  man  trho  is  much  more 
likely  to  throw  up  his  oflicc  in  disgust  at  tho  trouble  which  it  gives  him 
than  to  lend  bimiidf  to  any  scheme  for  rc^)itiii{;  the  wtU  of  Euro]>e. 
lie  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  supported.  The  Bulgarians,  who  coa- 
ttitute  the  majority  of  the  population,  are  discontented  at  tlie  arbitrary 
action  which  separated  them  from  tbc  Frincip«lity,  but  tliey  are  satisfied 
that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  from  any  present  agitation  of  this 
question,  and  they  only  desire  to  be  left  to  govern  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  Kurope,  and  to  be  oaaarcd  that  tbcy 
will  not  be  turned  over  again  to  tbe  tender  mercies  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  The  fear  of  ihis  is  universal,  and  it  is  this  fear  wMeb 
keeps  them  in  a  state  of  constant  cicitcment.  It  ia  not  without  rcftson. 
A  large  Turkish  army  is  cam]>ed  on  their  borders.  The  Porte  is  seeking 
some  excuse  for  catering  the  province.  Certain  European  reprcicntti- 
tivcs  at  Philippopolis  are  always  thi-eatening  tbis,  and  the  people  liclicrc 
that  they  are  intriguing  to  bring  it  about.  F.veni'ibing  iit  in  coufusion 
and  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  Government,  and  nothing  seems 
nettled.  There  can  be  no  peace  aud  quiet  in  a  country  which  is  in 
contlaut  fear  of  iuvaeion,  aud  Mtmethiug  ought  to  be  done  tu  remove 
this  fear  from  l^tcm  Koumclia.  The  Turkish  army  should  certainly 
be  removed,  and  tbe  Porte  »boiitd  be  warned  to  let  AJecko  Paclia  alone 
and  allow  him  to  orgauixv  hie  Government  ub  beat  he  can.      If  this 
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wrarce  of  fear  and  irritation  were  removed,  the  Bulgariaaa  would 
accept  the  situation  and  make  the  hest  of  it.  It  vonld  be  for  their 
interest  to  do  so,  and  an  industrious,  thrifty  population  is  always  quick 
to  see  what  is  for  its  interest. 

The  gymnastic  clubs,  which  were  originally  formed  for  another 
purpose,  are  now  kept  up  and  supported  by  sober,  conservative  men, 
simply  from  this  fear  of  a  Turkish  invasion.  If  the  fear  were  removed 
tbeae  associations  would  be  dissolved  at  once,  as  they  ought  to  he ;  for 
Bulgarian  merchants  are  not  in  the  habit  of  spending  money  for  any- 
thing which  is  not  essential  to  their  well-being.  These  clubs  are  not 
levolutionary,  but  they  might  become  a  source  of  disorder  if  they  were 
made  permanent. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  European  Powers  will  allow  any  invasion 
of  the  country ;  but  the  Turks  have  always  in  hand  the  pretence  of 
sending  troops  to  occupy  the  Balkans,  and  this  fact  to  some  extent 
jasti6es  the  fears  of  the  Bulgarians.  If  there  were  danger  of  aoother 
Russian  invasion,  the  Turks  would  be  fully  jmtified  in  occupying  the 
passes  at  once,  and  there  is  nothing  iu  Eastern  Roumelia  to  prevent  or 
even  delay  such  an  occupation ;  but  under  present  circumstances,  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  Russia — when  peace  and  quiet  is  the 
tiling  of  all  others  to  be  desired — the  occupation  of  the  Balkans  would 
be  a  crime. 

An  Eastern  Statesman, 


COLOKEL  MALLKSON"  certjunlj  did  well  to  oktm  otrmhooa  to  r«writ«  Sir 
Joba  Ka)-c'i  l&et  roliime  iHittonj  of  the  hdian  Jfit/inir,  by  CoUwcl  iUUcaoai 
Vcl.  I.,  LondoD :  W.  H.  All«n  &  Co.).  tuxi  oompariBon  of  Uie  two  any  sJbrd  to  Uie 
liiatoriKU  of  tti«  futam  Tsloable  AiJ  in  intAipmiaB  the  valnran  y«t  to  oomo.  A.  j^mt 
purtof  tlio  i>r«8«iit  innidbelicU  to  lietl)«  work  of  Uiu  vinileut  paJtaplilet««raiL(l  violeitt 
pturtUnn  rutJicr  tlinii  of  tJui  li!«torian;  and  if  tlicijnotationaof,  imd  refervncet  to,  ibe 
ned  Pamphlet  indicate  relations  betveeii  Colonel  Ualleeon  and  ita  aatlwr,  tbo 
paUuhera  cannot  hv  heli)  to  have  exercised  a  ime  diacntioD  in  th«ir  choice. 

Tlia  taak  of  the  reviewer  of  anch  a  book  ia  UDtisaaUv  heavy.  Book  for  book, 
nlmoitt  ehnpt«T  for  ohitjitor,  it  la  iiit«iidod  to  repbic«  Sir  John  Kayo'i  work,  khj  the 
writrwer  tberoforo  naedi  to  stiady  th«  two  oorofully,  and  to  co(D[i«ro  thrm  laimitcljr. 
Colouvl  UalloBont  no  doubt,  faftd  aoceiia  to  Sir  J'oha  Ka.ye'a  materiaU,  bat  within  a 
ccrtun  fidil  amma  to  have  hccn  unable  to  scr  tbi_-  other  side  of  any  qnovtion.  To 
ann,  to  leave  Sepoys  armed,  is  nmply  to  detain  European  troopa  to  wateb  them  : 
a  i»  nothinft  tlint  to  diiinnii  thnm  ii  to  drivo  them,  luid  &11  their  oonDCctmiui,  wild 
willi  terror  nn  sheep  marked  for  the  fliiualitor  l  yet  hv  eniinot  be  inwiiiDt  of  cho 
ca>c«  it)  whieli  a  few  bad  men  oammittvd  a  n>|j;ttneut,  and  how  wlioh  re^nwDta 
"  vent"  in  terror  of  their  mastera'  roDgeful  difltmgt.*  In  tayins*  na  he  aoca  m> 
mnfidetttiv,  that  by  enrollinf;  the  Calcutta  Yolunteera  on  their  first  ofier,  on  dOtli 
M&y,  Lord  Canning  ««oa1d  hnvo  (et  frae  bnlf  h  P^uropean  tvgimtnt,  Oolonel  Ualltaoa 
rouathaTC  been  thinking  of  what  the  Yolunleen  iniiiht  have  been  fit  to  do  had  tbey 
Iwm  cnrollod  and  driU«3  six  monthif  bHorc, — provided  they  bad  been  willins  to  tak« 
the  daj-nork  of  Karnaoa  datr,  and  to  think  luorc  of  the  Estate  than  of  tnis  honao 
aud  faniitim  at  Ballygnnj ;  the  real  prolit  of  llie  furotmrnt  iraa  the  oonftdenoe  and 
ebeerfnluou  orjianiintion  oave  to  the  i^uropenne  theniMLlve*.  And— to  tako  a  DMra 
importaut  inatance — tbe  "Oaring  Act  "  vaa  ao  iiimV-Qt  expremion  of  diMraai  of 
Engliahmen,  an  utt«inpt  to  prevout  tbeir  opinioiui  rtaebiag  Bssland  m  print.  For 
dtAmst  of  their  diacnrUonEnffUshfditoirsbadriTtneBiue  enough,  and  for  inllueno- 
JBg  Gn^Uah  oj>iiiioii.  aa  Indian  newnpaprra  nay  br  Hiid  to  be  tmknown  in  KDj^aad 
ui  thtir  original  thaeta,  a  letter  from  tha  editor  of  the  Friend  0/  ludia  to  any 
Enfiliab  paper  wonld  bare  Imzi  aa  iiiir«  of  En^iHfa  reader*,  uid  of  its  much  weight 
with  them,  ua  if  it  had  boon  Mi  np  in  the  damp  printina-honp^  ot  H«ranpore^ 

Colonel  UnUoaou  qnotoa  from  the  *'  Red  Pamphlet,  as  Sir  John  Kaye  had  iIoDe 
before  him.  a  nnatt  deacriptiun  of  "  I'anic  Ssnday."    From  Colon«I  (^vonagh'a 

•  The  Sixth  wa«  oerar  baand  of  altar  the  maMacrt  of  it*  ofllcen ;  a  doan  man  mm 
«iiDU|di  for  that  vt»k,  and  theia  an  tboat  (tiQ  living  vho  balieva  that  th«  ptr-oantaga  of 
traitor*  ia  Iti  r&nki  waa  nnall.  At  Bvaue*.  t-o,  the  mMt^aanil  held  th«  Bwaa-pteBiiMa 
agwmt  all  eomen  till  lkeatfitibnwa«i)ai«t.kiidth«ii  through  Bh«erteniiTtnarcb«d  off-vith- 
oat  plunder. 
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roport  it  »eemtf  pretty  clear  that  the  hielier  dnawii  the  "  society"— of  Calcutta  wcm 
notktnong  the  rcfagcw  iu  Um;  furt,iuia  iu  Secretaries  to  Go^'ernmcnlATiil  Mvnit>crsof 
Conocil  mav.  be  connted  on  the  lingen.  it  would  bo  aa  well  if  th«  bittorian  would 
nune  tbu  iii|fit)T«ii  b«for«  dLSitli  lakt*  mil  who  eoald  aniwer  tli«  cbjirtri-  We  have 
lud  Hccoss  to  tbe  diitry  of  •  yoang  dvilinii,  theu  a.  gu««t  of  tho  Mombcr  of  Cauucil 
who  Urtd  furthuBt  from  QoTurauMnt  Honiie,  wmj  in  Aliiwre,  beyond  tlie  hoaoo 
ot  the  LA-alcDant-Clovornor  and  the  ^-nt  jitil  of  Alipore  and  t  he  lines  of  the 
native  rejfimetil  wluL-h  was  the  ii^reat  terror  of  Calcutta :  OD  that  Sunday.  Wost  aud 
gOioA  neat  tn  tho  CiitlicitrnJ  Iwico  U  iMonl,  an-d  A{t«T  the  ovcDii)j(  tcrrieiii  the 
giMit  retuniinl  home,  nliile  the  huat  drove  to  Calcutta  to  call  on  »om«  ooosiaai 
u  tliu  eoiunn*  had  driven  to  Aliporu,  and  the  visitors  al  Iwtb  huusL>s  imitiHl  a  while 
tbou  bOQsebolds  kt  teast  were  afoot  till  n  lat«r  bour  than  usduI.  and  at  lout  went  to 
bed  aa  usual  witbaut  doung  an  extra  door. 

Tho  second  chaptor  closM  with  an  ironaHioned  peroration,  wh«r«in  tbc  remoral  of 
Mr.  WiUtam  Tayler  from  hia  post  at  Fatna  in  liltHned  to  tbe  Judicial  marder  of 
Lntly,  a&J  the  atarvntian  of  Uapldx.  Iti«  clear  onouf^h,  from  Culancl  MuUtjioa'* 
oooonat,  tliat  Mr.  Tayler  liked  to  carry  oat  hia  own  idans  too  wl-U  to  ruli  iaterfo- 
noc*  by  over-frnnkneKn  tu  bin  snneriora.  Iii  the  fare  of  an  e^my  utich  ooncealmeDt 
mar  be  aa  miachievooaaa  disobedien«e._ ajut  Sir  John  Kayo  reminds  us  that  at  ajt 
earner  date  confidcaco  in  Ur.  Tnylur**  jadgmeDt  hiul  lioen  abakeu ;  and  hia  report  of 
hia  mmagc  to  his  diilrict  offican,  iho  report  which  innncdiatdr  prvcedod,  and 
protttbly  led  to,  bin  sikipennioa,  aaya  nothing  of  the  claose  which  Mtsllie  treasureabove 
aavtbing  save  Imman  lifo.  Un^ar  any  mraamHtiuioni  Mr,  TayUr'a  dutmuu  u  not 
helped  by  sharp  ocnrawa  on  Mr.  Uooey,  or  by  bUndnPsa  tc  the  fact  that  the  beat 
intcUinenco  mode  a  innrcli  to  Patna  iwoin  mora  pcriluui  than  the  far  lonKor  one 
thnxwh  njunjfle  country  to  Calcutta.  Wise  after  tlio  cviriit,  indeed,  wo  may  gee 
that  aCr.  Tuylvr'a  (onKUit  wan  sounder  tluLn  Ur.  HuIIiduy'fl'i  IruttJie  Licuti-'naDt- 
Gotcnior,  and  Lord  Canning  too,  could  only  act  on  tlip  drcunutaaceM  known  to 
t^em.  and  Mi.  Tayler  waa  rsptawd  by  an  omoir  of  yet  biriher  rank  in  the  official 
hierarchT.  and  probably  forvKtolIed  ncncwod  proaiotioD  lij  rtaioning  tbe  Servioa  ua 
Aoon  R«  ne  could  g^t  a  pension.  Dut  why  w«r«  not  bis  aervioeH  mwardettP  a«kB 
Colvoel  Ualieion,  readjr  with  tbuliani  wonl"inlTWue."  But  whow«r«  the  obarcrt 
in  the  iutrieQe.  and  wbo  was  to  profit  by  it  ?  i^n  whom  Lord  Cauning  tibarply 
nbnked  iind  tloKmdA^  were  yet  recommended  by  him  for  honour,  and  no  conrtooii* 
letter  from  Mr.  Talbot  con  do  away  with  tbe  fact  that  tbe  Viceroy,  writine  when 
all  heat  of  tXiH-i  waa  over  and  all  facta  known,  yet  did  not  obtain  for  Jifr.  Tayler  any 
difttinctioa. 

Oo  one  point,  however,  we  are  bound  to  protest  against  Sir  John  Kaye'e  harsh 
jadffmeat :  tu  hira  the  arrMt  of  t.bo  Waluibi  U-iuUtm  wa*  a  MandnlauM  breach  of 
tba  ttsageii  of  war,  Dut  they  wore  ucujuiisttunably  Hubjects  of  tbe  British  Orowu, 
and  tbe  quention  son-dy  !» — would  they  have  re«iated  urrvat  by  ordiniury  prootaa  or 
-  D«t?  If  not.  tbcT  hod  to  thauk  ilLi.  Tnylcr  for  courteous  coosidcnitioii in  arrcstias 
them  himself,  and  detaiuiag  them  in  liounuiuble  captivity;  iu  resurting  Uiey  woim 
bare  bean  piil^of  that  rebellion  a^nst  their  Boveraign  in  which  tbtra  was  too 
gooil  rea«oa  to  Iwliove  them  dharers. 

On  the  mmy  jtointa  nhcreun  both  author*  are  in  subatnntial  aeoord  It  would  bo 
wuteofspaoe  to  toueb,  and  wo  paaeto  the  other  impoTtaiil  episode  in  which  Colonel 
VaOeson  ttaventea  Sir  John  Kaye's  judifmeut,,  and  here  our  venlii^t  \a  with  the  Uit<;r 
•ntlwr:  in  treating  of  Durand's  conduct  at  Iodon.>.  Cnhitirl  Miill«aoD  eeflois  to  have 
lueD  above  tbu  reiiioD  of  peraonal  feeUnft>if  not  of  personal  knowledge;  *o  that  wliile 
bis  fnD  and  rind  narrative  iJions  plainly  the  difRcuUics.  political  ond  atratngical,  of 
^nriind*8  position  uud  fllao  of  h\»  retreat,  he  showt  a<i  clearly  that  it  is  uo  simple  case 
of  Dnrand  eenin  Ilolkuri  but  une  in  wliiiji  each  may  lie  cuiuinetided  williiiut  loaa  of 
credit  to  the  other. 

Bo  mnoh  space  hna  been  of  neceaiity  devuted  to  tlie  <diief  pointa  on  wliich  the  two 
aatbor*  areat  variance,  that  nonn  is  left  for  the  tmniiactionii  which  Cotoiutl  MalIe»on'a 
oltanacd  arrangeiueot  brini^  into  th«  present  rolnm«,  though  Kayo  bad  intended 
for  them  a  pinoe  in  boidc  later  one.  His  work  in  the  new  fidd  makes  tu  only  the 
more  itgrvt  that  he  did  not  bring  to  his  task  the  nnbiaKHcnt  uiiud  of  n  man  wbo  had 
MTcr  known  the  author  of  tbe  Bed  Pnnipblet  or  Mr.  William  Tayler.  TEut  «-e  would. 
in  a  Cf^n.-Inding;  word,  beg  bim  to  r«viae  hii  Indian  nwllinp;  to  a  luao  vho  has  onco 
■  <  liarm  of  a  fancy  rule  tbe  claims  of  eat&blit>hfd  usaee  eo  for  nothing,  but  at 

I  1.  I      he  may  be  drevntly  n>nsitit«nt ;  why  does  Colonel  MuUmon  doable  so  many 

letlvie  whti:h  id  Urdn  are  single,  and  why  doesbe  vpell  tbe  nnme  of  the  ancient  and 
fanooj,  if  now  obtcurc,  town  of  JannpOTe  aa  thoagh  it  were  "  tbe  Ctty  of  Lifo"? 
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Cii[iUin  Low's  Bulyry  of  the  Tniian  Wavy  {>  vols.,  London :  BnitW  ft  S0li)1 
htm  long  been  reproRohfml^  demanding  notice ;  it  in  mht  to  tay  soiMtfainf;  anont  Buch  1 
n  work,  not  ooiiy  in  trtai  it  worlhilj-.  A  miui  could  hardly  pnt  toifeihet  1  llfO  pnf(t*  I 
of  small  type  witliont  recording  many  not«woTlb)r  facta,  but  all  matters  of  inlarenfaj 
mi);tit  linve  been  piu'kcil  in  niiion  nnuilItT  oxnpMi^  ami  so  packed  irould  bote  rouoiL^ 
more  readeni  and  a  more  ravournbltf  verdict. 

The  two  volnraet  traeo  ihu  rino  and  fUI  of  tlw  Nutj  tnm  it*  itenn  in  the  "  ten 
pmlwi  nnd  gnllvntii"  tnkpn  np  for  thpd^imciiof  ik«  fnctorrand  aliiiipiag  ot  Snmtin  , 
liil.'j,  tbruui,')]  tli^  ptfrio<]  of  ita  ^'Idrj  vhtn  it*  b1i1|)(i  bore  tM  Comn»aj'*  Aag  alon)^  j 
eidc  or  tht  Kojnl  >  a^7  on  many  burd-fuught  day*,  tbroorb  >t<i  aediav.  «bca  they  j 
rairitd  mails  or  transporKd  troops  with  rare  enjoyment  of  4  bmab,  to  ita  iilx>))tiaa  ] 
in  oar  owq  Unn,  whpn.  1pm  fortnnato  than  itn  idst«r  aerriee,  it  fell  a  TMtim  to  mnttoy  < 
Mid  diBOriiers  in  wbinli  it  bnd  no  ahar«. 

The  firrt  period  in  it»  binlory  eniU  witJj  the  year  1759,  when,  with  llie  capture  of 
Ghoriah,  and  the  doatmction  of  A.iigr>ft'a  power,  ]Mnicy  no  a  biiainoaa  of  State  comoJ 
to  an  end.  and  wben  the  ruin  of  ttie  Seedw.  and  tlio  BabKtitnlkin  of  the  Oompany  ru  1 
High  Admimlof  thn  Mn^^il  Einpiro.plaoed  th^locnl  Marine firHunoBK  the  mantinia  j 
fH>w#rs  of  India.     Hh  tir^t  aoriouo  service  «raa  ■□  the  o|>cTalioB8  which  tnttk*-  the  1 
power  of  thy  PortiinuefL-  iu  tho  Onlf,  and  in  IG2:i  rmliioed  Ormnz  from  an  vmporioni  j 
of  proverbial  wmlth  and  tuagnlfic^QCC  to  ita  normal  oonditioa  of  a  poorbanvn  wlond,  ' 
ana  for  mtiny  jears  the  Ponni[nese  foand  it  na  much  occupation  aa  tke  pirates  who 
might  well  liiivc  Wn  iti<  firyl  conr(>m.     Xo  dotibt  the  captains  of  wcll-nrmi^  Iiithu- 
men,  whose  cron-b  n-i-rc  liorrowed  for  aerriee  on  gt*ba  sod  galivftta,  looked  down  on  j 
the  lattw  an  »  port  of  ooitatgnaTd.  hot  tbo  aid  of  anoh  light  craft  wMinralaable  again »ts 
the  shoals  of  omn]!  tcju'cI*  which  brect  ncw-comera  fore  and  nft,  pouring  down  crowds  j 
of  well-armed  men  from  Ui^ir  lf)U;r  overhaiifiin^  nrows.    for  in  tbe  eixtaenlh  and  | 
»wvniti?eiith  ci'utnrifa  the  kIiotcji  of  the  luitinn  Uoian  Bwarmcd  flrith  piratwi.  kept  j 
down  inddd  br  the  PortiiguMe  in  the  hf-yday  of  their  power.  Iiol  making  beadiinia  I 
till,  by  the  niijdle  of  thi-  BttTi'iitc«Dtb  ci^ntury.  aoeordiog  to  Italian  Imrclle™.  thoy  ' 
fmroanono  \mi  Putcb  nnd  t^ngliHb,  ami  th«ae  ouh^  for  apostileitt praetic>r  "f  finag 
the  maKatine  rather  than  tiurrendcr.    Yet  to  the  Mogal  governor  or  Sural  |<rotAbIy 
Ihopimtcnf  home  growth  waa  less  (sbjcctionablothiLn  the  intrunire  trader;  aiid  indeed  j 
tlm  Nnwab  wa*  not  without  exciiiti'  if  ho  regarded  the  European  n*  a  more  [>owerfu]  I 
pirati\  HR'-inz  that  tcaif.  coniman>li!ni  took  hy  ibrco  gooda  which  the  native  ownar  I 
wiiiilil  not  fiell,  other*  tniiwickcti  ahips  not  aaid  ta  belong  to  tW  Krognl'a  |>»rtii,  the  ' 
mntinouii  crewa  of  others  became  open  pirntM ;  and  lastly,  we  Rnd  raptuiii  Kidd,  nnd 
other  heroes  of  the  black  flag,  practising  their  vocation  in  th^su  h-ss.    The  native 
pinite,  the  Enropcan  rival,  and  the  proica^ional  rover,  kept  the  local  marine  p»t^f 
well  employed,  but  it  i>  not   alwayi  eiuiy  to  diatiDguiib  betwocn  the  servicca  cS  this  1 
body  nil'}  the  Ccmpnny'"  nrmod  tradioK  ahipo. 

Of  mnrv  ititfir^Hl  to  the  Mozul  Goveronieiit  than  fonH^  tmdc  were  tha  vesMla  to 
which  >[atinm(!<liin  pilgrim*  ot  all  ranks  sailctl  to  Arabian  ami  Persian  shrines,  and  j 
for  their  bcnciit  it  come  to  teiTBB  with  tlie  Seedcc,  better  known  to  na  «■  the  HnMti  i 
of  Jinjimh,  i)ie  boldest  of  the  pirates,  (rivtng  him  n  l&rHe  altowatu*  and  high  rank  to  ' 
aecoie  hin  convoV'  The  Coin|wny  madoinorc  thnnone  attempt  to  anpplsat  him,  and 
indeed  fnmiahed  »hipa  to  guard  tbe  Mvcba-Jeddnh  fleet  in  l<j))8,  huttheSeedee  kept 
-  liis  office  till  I7<<9 ;  in  the  gencrul  decay  of  the  centnd  jtower  be  first  n«)tlected,  Iben 
otienly  defied,  th-;  Governor  of  Snrat,  and  instead  ol  jirotectins  trade  lecamc  ita 
chief  opprmiHn-;  till  nt  Eimt,  in  17<^9.  after  much  nesotintion.  tlio  Xuwah  indaced  the 
Bombay  Covernmcnt  to  intoTvtne,  nnd  as  n  reward  ohtntned  for  the  CoBiijpny  the 
8ced«e  B  office.  ^Vbat  direct  prv^l  the  t/ompanv  derived  from  tli«  a|^iutinent 
Captain  Low  doc«  not  tell  us ;  the  ointiition  can  oardlv  be  the  conseqneoce  of  the 
lamented  dertmotion  of  papers  which  followed  the  sale  of  tbe  old  India  Bonse.  for  be 
records  that  in  t^4  tho  Scodoc'svnhiidy  amounted  to  four  LMa.nodonbtcoooidvnildy 
bettered  by  pro*eiils,  nnd  in  173S  the  money  nllinvanoe  was  bnt  o  loo  aitd  a  half :  tho 
Kvenoea  of  the  district*  and  cnstoms  aaaigned  to  tbe  Connttuy  went  to  iiuT>pnrt  tbe 
Snrut  sqnadron,  but  the  fees  of  office  sraoted  to  the  omocr  wbn  vl  r  '.  ,  uty 
onuMitM  to  nearalficofrupeeaayear:  it  iiwell  toremember  thattiicl  ->im  I 

paywaa  bnt  1t«.l.'^>t<0ayenr.  that  the  Covemor  of  Iturahay  hadbut  ^oikt^  l — ,  imd  ' 
that  till  ncnv  the  end  of  the  centary  priimto  trade  was  allowed:  no  one, howet-nr, 
was  pennilled  to  ciijoy  this  fjivat  I'ti/e  for  a  seoond  year.  Wliatever  were  tho  , 
profits  to  the  Company,  the  .Nii<riil>  could  titc  thai  it  did  more  for  its  wages  I 
than  the  Seedre.  for  in  the  neit  nine  years  the  tSnrat  Hjtiadron  de»lrayed  near  ' 
a  bnndred  pirate  veaseU  of  the  (iulfs  of  Cutch  and  Catntiay, 

After  snotfaer  TCVcnty  ycnri  the  Butnl«y  Karine hcciunc  ill  name  whadaa  ihi>only 


locnl  armed  deot.  it  bad  long  b«en  in  fact—tho  lodian  Nuvj.  Wherorer  round  tlie 
luin  of  Ibe  Indisn  Ocean  IhJoK!  Iiad  bccu  figbtin^  in  tboM  years,  ihu  veaiwli  of  tfao 
Bomliaj  Mariue  bad  borne  the  DriUid)  flng  willi  honour,  ihnug)*  tLe  serriow  ol 
oflcen  B&d  eram,  both  »lloat  und  wdiorc^  bail  htea  tou  ftjjuriogljr  recogoMcd.  Aui 
■a  tlwM  yun  wu  commMWod  tlxi  icrica  vt  lorvoy*  wlnoh  ar^  atUl  ttig  chief 
Mdiorilies  for  tiie  narigatiou  of  the  Hasten  seu,  Md  bavu  girea  the  uamea  of 
BenaiA  Uurasby,  Hamra.  and  Tuylor  n  ptimuoBt  pbieo  in  histurr.  Hut  men  who 
«at«rea  the  Bocnbar  Uanaa  w«ra  still  acmag  efficiently  wbeo  ili«  Indiiwa  Kavj  *ra* 
abdHilMd,  intlui  bdiof  that  iilupaof  t]i«  Rajal  Vavy  wutild  canyon  thepalioo  of  the 
•cat  u  Dftcieatlji  hut  at  lew  ansual  «osti  ami  tbnt  oth^-r  n.rmog«nient4  might  ha 
made  for  tlwbiwiiteMurialaadna'rigBtian  and  tra.Q8i)orti  theui-'ctaaityrdr  recunrnl 
aboM  Burreya  mhub  notto  have  been  fomess,  tbotigh  nlretulv  n  i^jKviuI  ile^artmoDt 
hue  LoUQ  CKated  iind  placrd  uodur  a  retired  oScvr  uf  the  IncfiiLU  ^urv.  It  m  imjioB- 
siblo  not  to  mlmit  that,  through  i%f  want  of  inHanntiiil  fricrids.  tiic  Service  was 
tnated  aajuiUy.  The  guarautw  ot  "  Colonel  Sjlfc^i's  cl^tno'*  hm,  throngb  repeated 
agitation,  been  miulc  so  cSectnal  for  officers  of  the  lodiiiu  Aruiv  thai  nirn  of  forty 
hav«  retired  aa  full  eoloDel*.becaaae  all  tbdr regimental  Beoiort  badjoinod  the  Stofl' 
CorfM,  nrhile  tho  officers  of  the  Indian  !Xuvy  were  totetd  bo  retire  wiUiaut  ajipoal  on 
Mimetluug  h'ko  the]>eDs!on  of  their  rani:,  tlotthry  mnkt  have  felt  a  grim  HitiRfnctioa 
in  knowing  that  they  had  ontlivt^d  the  piracy  which  had  bcenthe  ecourge  of  We«t«ni 
India  and  the  first  cause  of  the  craatiou  of  the  foruv ;  their  Uwt  nerion*  Hcrrioe  was 
ID  administering  a  final  jioaiuUDg  to  their  old  eucmiea  the  Waghera.  tlie  last  but- 
virora  of  thoflonrisbiuE  pirat«  ooiumnnitieN  of  Rattyjuwar. 

BeaUM  aurreyii  of  the  Eatftn-u  aeao,  KuropeiLO  nat.ious  trading  with  India  are 
inieWAd  to  tbe  Indian  Nnvy  for  thu  npuning  u])  of  tliL-  Om^rtund  Rontu,  and  aOi 
iaiinetif,  fur  tlM  ooastrnctiou  of  the  Suei  Canal.  Without  Htcain,  indeed,  tho  Bed 
SeaconM  uavor  hava  beoorae  uhighwav  of  coiumeriu^.  while  with  itH  extended  oso 
thalgrtat  eaual  ootlld  not  fof  eT«r  be  cloaod;  but  the  //<(<;A /.iiKiidi/ of  tlie  IndiaJi 
Nary,  the  ltr«t  ttoanier  «on>traeted  in  tbv  East,  which,  alter  thirty  yean  of  BerTlee, 
vra4  (till  staan^  enough  for  work  iw  a  tag  nt  Karachi,  wai  the  firat  rt^iunorto 
appnar  on  its  watera,  making  the  voyage  to  and  from  Svicz  in  18;iO,  nndor  the  com* 
taaail  at  Captain  -lohn  Iiiti<lsay.  Th«  expeojte  of  the  viiyoKt-.  tiowevar.  waa  ao  grs&t 
tlwt,  afltfr  *ovon  trip*,  the  Conrt  hade  the  Governaient  of  fiomhay  only  repeat  it  in 
ca>«  of  <merg«acy,  and  it  wan  rRm-rvrd  for  Licntcnanb  Wughom,  olao  of  tho  Indian 
Navy,  by  aacrifioe  of  hiit  firivate  fortune  and  professional  t>rospoct«  and  t^u  yeuni' 
anoeaiing  labour,  to  prove  tbnt  (Hiinincinii^itinu  with  India  tttroiigh  the  RH  Sea  won 
aei  ouly  a  luxury  of  IStat^.  but  a  profitable  commercial  uut«qihHe.  From  his  labours 
allliavri  f<refit«a  save  binmelf  and  bi«  family,  and  the  ouly  public  ock now ledgiu oat 
of  his  fierv!o«is  i*  n  bnst  in  the  Canal  Garden  nt  Hncx. 

With  some  labour,  caused  by  the  want  of  ttu  index,  many  notii»«of  inlc-rest  su((bi 
bo  qnarriod  from  Captitin  Lovr'a  pa^iM-  The  early  hintury  iif  Doinbay,  the  ante- 
cedents of  tJiernlera  01  MuKat  and  Zsniifaar.  the  Beltlemeol  at  Adeu.tbe  true  story 
flf  Pcrim,  the  achievcmonta  of  the  Sepoy  Marines,  who  nra  now  rcpnuent«<i  by  two 
re^Inr  regiments  of  theBombai'  Araiy.all  invito notios,  bntour apace  is  ei^hauated. 
Yi-t  we  mast  find  room  to  meiitiou  the  iielf-denia]  uf  UuinniiHlore  Uaye*,  wIlu.  mthor 
than  embroil  the  Comjiany  with  China,  relctuvd  two  junks  captured  in  running  tho 
bkokade  Irom  Batavta  with  Dutch  property,  and  so  HHcrificed  hia  htrge  share  of 
£0OQ,<l(Kl  Uwfnl  pnio;  and  the  eiiUuntry  of  Midihipmnn  DL-nlon,  who,  unable  to 
board  a  proa,  lashed  ber  bowsprit  to  the  taffrail  of  hl<  gunboat,  and  socontuiued  hia 
course,  (lahting  her  all  the  time.  And  for  eoutravt  wiih  the  exnerienoe  of  the  Baj 
of  Bengali  where  we  believe  that  the  fuU  prcunre  of  a  grvat  cyclone  baa  never  beca 
recorded,  as  the  oneraometers  hare  broken  with  a  pressure  of  auty  pounds,  we  maj 
note  tlmt.  iu  the  cvdooo  of  November,  18M,  so  liamons  at  Bombay,  the  pnwnire  did 
not  exceed  thirty-five  pounds  to  tbe  square  foot :  witli  such  a  sttnm  as  that  which 
raged  iu  Caleutta  in  Octoler.  16U1.  the  whole  native  luwn  of  Bombay  would  come 
down  like  a  bonae  of  card*.  We  are  corry  not  to  huvc  b^n  able  to  noti<x  Captain 
Low's  labours  more  favourably ;  particular  points  vhich  we  bud  noted  foi  objection 
«e  will  inxu  over  in  silence. 

Captain    Rjchard    Burton    is  /aci'fn  {•rinctpi  of    moderu  travellera.     There 
•carocly  any  port  of  tbc  world  ahJelt  he  has  not  viattcd,  aud  wborovcr  be  goes  he 
soenia  to  have  tka  history,  googiaphy.  and  ethnology  of  tbe  cooatry  at  hia  Qaj^en* 
enda.      Hia  last  important  eoutnbution  to  geographical  adence  ia  the  aooottnt 
of  hit  visit  to  tbu  Land  of  Uidian,  whither  hu  went,  cummisuonod  by  tlw  ui-Khedive 
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of  B);7i>t,  in  search  of  Uk  ^Id  miDM  of  TtLicb  tbe  ■ncicnt  AnUi  geogrnjuk«r  ftoil 
otlwrM  HjiKil;.  Tlt«  rMulU  oT  llix  exiwditioas  are  |>ublJs1ied  in  two  wwfcn  :  Thi  UbUU 
Waf»  "f  Midian  nnd  lli'  Huin-vl  Slidiavil-  CitifB  (Loadoa  :  C.  K^fan  Ptiil  &  O)., 

■  16iKt  and  The  JjanJ-  of  ilidian  {SoruilaH,  2  vula,,  batted  by  Ike  aaHM  fiubliHturs 

■  dur'tiii;  llic  [iri'iioiil  )'i-ar.     ilnving  rvcoivudiuiitivitAtivnfroailiiOVi-ViMiroj',  C&liUin 
''Burlijii  |iiv<:o«>WU<C<uro  iiv  Maicb,  1877.  wberv  an  expeditno  witorgOQUcd  for 

tki>  |>urpoM  of  exploring  tin-  ^iirifcmua  region.  Tlw  tuitkoT'N  cotupariaon  uf  tlio 
Cairo  of  the  presi^til  timt-  irilh  tha  city  aa  &  know  it  in  his  uld  piJgnm  ^jt,  uti  M 
it  in  deocribcd  tii  Lino'*  "  Mndorn  Kfiyptiaa*,"  form*,  kltboaglLonljunndenUii.  a  very 
interostintf  pnrtiqn  of  tlio  1hk4>.  TIii:  oUajitor  ou  Saas  nlto  in  a  goo3  iDocuncoi ol 
Cspliiiii  Burton 'a  Bt}-ll^  and  coiitMaa  at  once  &  top^rapbuail  uketch.  m  arcsnolof^iod 
imd  hiHtorical  •  1 1.>«-: nation,  ntid  n  ctmtt)'  and  amuiiini;  an»niit  ol  tlio  »od«m  dty.its 
toctetj',  and  turroundingi.  Midian.  called  nowadoya  br  ita  iahabttut},  kb  bjr  the 
n^ditri'iil  Arabic  gnatfrapbers,  .-Ir:  3I-iyJa»,tWe  Laiia  of  Jlidian,  i«  that  pari  of' 
Arabia  whicli  acoujxV^  l)io  »a«t  ooasl  of  Ili«  Gulf  ol  Altab«h.  mul  rxt«D(la  M>tao  two 
itgrew  furtber  to  tliv  aoutb.  riio  bwrdcra  arc  eoiaewbat  diScult  to  aoMrtaiu.  and  it 
it  probable  that  the  andeal  MiiJianites,  like  aonip  of  the  larger  and  man*  powcrfbl 
Bodawin  tribes  of  tlie  pr^^iit.  lUty,  waudored  far  and  vido,  and  that  th<>ir  liuita 
rBbnink  or  extended  uxorJing  t-t  tlifir  nsrabora,  or  the  roatutiCK  poww  of  their  | 
pBci}{hhi.i>:m.  The  anvit-nt  liUUirr  of  the  biud  ia  told  hy  Captain  BurtOB  in  a  most  I 
VxhnnrtiTc  mauncr.thv  Bii>licul  acvoant*  being  aoppUmcated  ly  wpion*  rcfcrvncCB 
to  Greek,  Litiu.  Jtiiriih,  and  Arabic  nritara  of  all  aiiei.  Tbo  auaatily  of  gold, 
ailvor,  and  utiii/riuelulHincalitincd  in  KnnilH>nixsii.22, ni  U'ing ijrodiKGd  br  MiaioD, 
was  «Hrioualy  born«  out  br  ili>>  c-hulti  uf  tbc  otpeditiou,  A  Ungthv  ana  learned 
BoUoo  in  idriu  (firttuof  thu  MubuUia'aus,  wliosu  fortnvr  rooll-oat  capital,  Putniia.iaHlill  < 
one  of  thcmaiTolH  of  Arabia ;  wlK>Mlds£,oictbaarqb.Anrtae(iiiAnbK.  £1  IliLZcth), 
in  nientiouod  in  the  New  Tuetament ;  and  wbuu.'  rule  embraced  ho  larite  a  porliou  of 
kSjriii  and  Anil>i;i.  aixl  (•st«iidL«d  lata  into  Cbrictian  times. 

%  TK«  di9«  jvory  that  gold  L-ii*U>d  ia  Uidian  tru  in  the  fir>t  nliioa  duu  to  Hnji  Wali, 
^fiiiniliar  to  the  raad«r«  of  Capt^tu  IliiTton'ii  "  PUK^nin«n  to  Hcoca  and  HMina"  a» 
^tbc  winpnniva  of  the  itnthor  iu  tbo  carav&nwiiu  at  Cairo  wldlc  preparing  for  the  I 

tiniej  to  Uejjas.    Thit  olil  Kaii  mu  once  returning  from  a  nsitto  Mecca,  iiben  ^ 
Itbs  by  th«  Hbore  of  the  Oatt  at  Alcaboh  he  Mooped  ap  a  baadfa)  of  (fnuiitic  land ' 
^rliieh  apMrklvd  in  thcbnl  of  the  wnilir  and  took  it  wnJ>  him  to  Aloxniidna.     Thorc  he 
HmIc  hia  aTkeeiDoeti  to  an  aa«ayer.  auJ,  ahhou^li  the  glitter  nhich  bad  attrod^d  hun 
kroTvd  only  to  b«  produocd  by  tho  prcacaoc  ot  mica,  bia  aand  Trhm  ameUi.'d  in  a 
mrnciblc  ytddrd  a  ooiniHinktirely  large  portiou  of  pDrefiotd.    The  iufonoatioo  of  lim 
diitcoTory  wm  not  receired  witli  cnodurafiKimf^nt  by  tao  official  to  whom  Haji  Wa}i 
commnnicatod  it,  and  th«  latt«r  c«aseil  to  think  luuro  of  tb■^  t^abjuei     Tho  oMaysr, 
however,  hitI  onl  for  the  dcmv  KIdorudo  and.  toal  hia  life,  probabljr  marder«d  by  the  | 
Bedawin.    CuDtaia  Burton  bi^lirvn  tbat  the  Mcrob  of  thu  gold  baa  twrcr  been  really  J 
•  lost,  and  that  ihc  washing  of  sand  ban  always  been  cJaitdcatinrfy  carriod  on.  Be  Utat 
■kM  itinity,  Caiitiiiii  BtirtoB, believing  tho  Kuji'x  vUiry.  eadearound  to  rceommeod  kit 
^diacov«rj  to  tJi«  notice  of  the  Egyptiau  authoriliea,  vhapook-pooWJ  the  whole  thins, 
and  numdy  remarked  that  mAA  wa«  heeonung  too  oonunon.    For  nearly  a  qnarter  of 
a  c«Btarv  Captain  Itnrion  k«pt  tho  secret  to  biiatalf,  b«t  at  (eagth  ho  again  (oo^it 
out  hiiold  trii!iid  Baii  Wali,  o)>liiiiiitI  from  hiui  mom  exact  infonnalion  aa  to  the  ■ 
locality,  and  carrinil  him  off  tnih  the  eipcditiini,  tli«  raenns  fur  orgaaixiaK  which' 
■3aiuul  Pa«ha  furuiiilit!d.     The  ri-su1t4  of  the  vipeditivn,  which  v«a  only  a  biooeer 
PllDUc,  were  BufBcietit  ta  er>rrolH>ratn  all  that  tho  Haji  hnd  auid.  and  to  conbrm  Cnptain 
'Dnrion'fi  own  pro^oatications  drawn  from  tbe  ancieot  aonrcn  whicfa  hi>  <-it«ti«iTe 
loarninK  enabled  htm  to  oonmtlt^    J'he  advnitanw  of  tlie  party  fill  the  mnnindcr  uf 
tli9  6nt  of  hkH  two  iMxika  and  form  extramely  pleosaat  reauing. 

TheaMoiidof  tho  t«o  hooka  eonlaini  Hooicwbnt  \etm  nDt*qaamii  rMearch,  hot 
Bioii- prurlicnlinfortoatioD  Uiiin  thellrtt.  It  ia  a  record  of  thti  wooii  '  'nUo  , 

«ini[.p(Hi  at  tho  expo  a  ae  of  the  Egyptian  Govorament  by  order  >.'  --9),  I 

and  10  full  of  jikoaaat  trarul-talK  and  ndvenbnro.     Setliitg  ont  umu  ^  lur"  m  a 
di^ly  teaaon  and  nndor  the  moit  imfavonnibk  eircumatonoee — tbc  reeonroea  of  tho 
«onn(ry  being  drained  by  dintre«i  ut  homn  and  tlie  Turkish-RtUMan  warabruad — 
tit^y  at  looKth  got  under  v^iy  '•noo  inrrre  for  tho  d«Mrt,  not  vithoiit  enooiiBtarinj;  i 
Iimir-brradtli  c«cap«a  from  t)"  l<<>>-.i"<^  of  nomttA  the  tnliMof  th«  en({ino  of  tfaau"| 
at«anier.     Oaw  landed,  the  ii  riilties  of  dmrrt   Lnivid  bml  ti*  1m  c««uiml«Rd,  j 

"It  had  been  reported,"  tay:  '  _,: . u  Durtoa.  "  that  I  niti  tbe  bappy  poaaeaaoroT 
£29.000,  mostly  to  be  ^ent  in  iLl-Unwnylah.    Tho  onaetUed  Arabe  ploader  and 
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alAT .  *h!>  Ecttl^j  A-Tfths  ulnaderaoil  «bcat"    TbsM.  h«w«T«r,  werosoAti  •mMtbodoTO' 
bv  '  '   r'n  tut  »n<]  (irmnrsi',  xhii  rivnl  clnun«of  two  tribe*  to  BCt  M  evoort 

wi'i .  iidlI  iIh-  irork  <i(  Ittc  «£|iCi)ition  then  ))«eai). 

Tbc  bni  luivicli,  thrtnieh  Madyiin  proper  (Nncth  UUlion),  occnpici]  tiftr-fonr  iayn. 
Tbe  countTjr  vaa  (Miteutially  u  oiuiidk  dintrict,  and  very  lich  iu  miDera)  woaltli,  though, 
rtranvo  io  our,  it  lunl  nnt  boivn  m<i>-h  WArkod  lif  the  anaenti.  'I'lio  firrt  nipcditiOD 
foiiD<1  froe  giijl)  la  thtf  basalt,  hut  th«  T«M«rcn«B  of  the  wcond  vieKled  tiuiie.  Tho 
wcoad  mAivb,  tbrough  Sviilh  Uiilno,  Lutol  eig1it«en  <1*jm.  Its  princijial  oVjevt 
ITU  to  aaccrtom  the  depth  fram  ciLst  to  west  of  tho  quarts  formations,  uid  to 
explorc  Ui»'i-irj(itirftftniiUivrard«tlieeafiL  Here.  However.  tli*y  ireresUipp^  by  the 
ija^rtiiyriH  ami  tnrh-.il._'iit  conduct  of  the  Manxoh.  who  tried  to  pi«k  (inarrcU  with 
tJwir  Utiwi-itiit  giiiUui,  and  mudc  it  impomiibL!  for  Cajitain  Buci>>ii  tooroci-i^d  witbout 
radi  loii>  r,f  titoo  Hnl  otlinr  inrnnvi'iiicnntm  lu  miiit  hnvr  oicrifieoa  tW  otbrr  und 
more  iiufiortuil  obiocto  of  the  i-xpnlilion.  Tbu  last  jouraej  vm  tbroui^h  tba 
■ovUktii  portion  olllidaii,  aad  la«t>?il  tvi-tity-foitrdayv.  TbiHpnrt  of  tliocountrr 
bas  b«n  ■yBlAmiktically  worked  in  former  tim*s.  and  it  ia  hen  that  the  gold  una 
•ilrer  miai-i  are.  ji]a--i-il  by  tbf>  mMurvnl  Amb  froojirapiierit. 

Ititiiti^.-liLiu'  Mi'iiiiii,  ruined  tinviia,  villah-tw,  inininiij^tatioiiii,  unci  smoltint;  fiirnAcea 
«<'r  vinz  tu  tbo  former  miaiag  indunlrir  of  the  couatry,  noO  tlonoribiid 

l)T  '  It  in  hi*  nnal  graphic  and  carefiit  kt  vie. 

'  I  :  i  LAii    altonndii  in  nmnml  weaHb.  and  tnat  gaiA  and  nlrer  laaf  b« 

fouii  ity  thero,  is  o1<iar  both  from  tbudocumi-nlarj-  evid*nc*of  the  autborntiil 

frriiii  '.hu  U-stimonj  of  tbe  phvitfil  unJ  gii>1«(fical  fiatunM  of  lbi>  couiitrr.  The  rwy 
finl  rvoonnaissaKO  ahowcd  a,  fonuiitiou  exactly  looru'htciag  "the  oon^JtiDiia  whicn 
AoBtiolia  (bovrj,  and  trbkb  prodnoed  ttie  h  am '  irtilcoiuo  nngigot'  of  Itnllarat."  Tbc 
wniDtrr  abio  clos^J;  rMOinh)A<i  tbo  Itnown  gold-norkins  niUrt  of  Anciimt  R|ivT>t,  bnt 
whii  filun*  of  larger  nue.  Seme  of  tbwe  "  Opbirj  ol  ^^YVt  Proper"  yieldi^  tbe 
trtHutiry  of  BamiNX  the  Grvat  tba  eaornumH  auin  of  ICW^MifiOO  a  year,  •■  biuro* 
KlTr^t^  iaKriptions  trll  na.  Herodotus,  too.  t«IU  un  of  the  initaciifl(>  woaltb  in  tha 
bnnioait  niAtala  pofmswl  bj  aooie  of  thu  I'haraohsu  The  iiKidcni  I{i-i!avin«  ban 
'Usmub  of  "ffoldpi^cco,  nqtiare  as  well  an  round,  hoarinf;,  by  way  of  inscTiption, 
'ptajrun'  to  thn  Ai«)st.lr  of  Albb."  which  Ca.|itiiiu  Button  au'iji.^cts  to  bi:  "  th«  Tibr, 
or  ■  imro  RoW-iIti"!,'  wariiixl  from  tho  sand*  acd  cw^t  prohaMy  in  riid4i  inoiilJ»*."  Tho 
I  -dOM  pTuiimtlv  tu  l.hr  sva  and  tbc  Fucilition  of  tbe  country  for  transport,  it  being 
"  prepared  by  Kature  to  r«oeiv«  a  tnniway,"  remoT»  half  tho  difficiillivs  of  working. 

That  tb*  tpci-ininn*  hrouibt  baet  by  Captain  Burton's  eipwiitioo  did  not  a<L-tiia]I; 
yield  a  lar^r  jirviportion  nf  tbc  prrvion)!  mctalv  ia  in  all  probability  Amis  to  tho  fact 
thai  tbvy  bad  no  cipert  with  tacm,  and  did  not,  tliemore,  ciutri<;ivutly  neck  for 
Aiul  nrlcct  stonr  from  the  nnrifiTons  rook«,  but  brougbt  away  macb  that  the  andcnta 
had  rejected,  or  loft  a»  unworkable.  He  in,  however,  coaviaced.  a*  tlio  impartial 
nador  of  faiR  work  mnit  alM  be,  that  tbn  gold  Und  of  Midiao  in  rtill  a  lino  fi^ld  for 
cammercial  eut^rprtt^,  whiob  vronid  soon  restore  to  it  tho  adrauta^-es  which  all 
aocaont  antboritio  dMliirE  thatitooc^  jMiMcmed, 

"The  liitad  of  Midian"  attract«d  anotlier  eiDlorer  besidei  Captain  Burton— 
luunrfy.  the  latfl  Dr.  Belt*,  an  ncponnt  of  wlnwo  Inlioar*  ittui  hom  BiTon  to  tho  world 
hy  Viiit  wktuw  in  a  bulky  vultime  on  the  suhjeirt.  His  object  wsHtodiscorertbe  "true 
Mount  ^in»i,'' which  be  idontifiinl  with  actrtiiioJcbol  BnT^ir,ot  btrwiire  tbe  "Monnbua 
of  Ligbt,"oD  tbo  Baet«ra  shore  oEthoGulfof  Akabu,  and  in  which  be  fanviedbe  saw 
tbe"Tulrtsnu,"  thei)ii*Vnfrp  nf  which  he  hnd  pri-vi«ut!y  ootiiecturwl  in  bit  pamphlet, 
"  Mount  Sinaia  Volcano"  To  reake  thi-i  thi?«ry  acconi  with  the  Scriptnrna  account, 
he  bad  not  only  to  iihift  tbc  ncenu  of  tlit-  Law-givim;  from  the  Hinnitic  Pi-ninxnla  to 
4ho  otboT  «idn  nf  tbri  finW,  but  be  wan  obli^in]  to  fin<]  anotlier  Itizniitn  than  E>;rpt, 
nnd  boldly  saerilieed  hicTO«lyphiCi  Biblical,  and  cloasic  teatimouy,  aa  nell  a-*  (bat 
of  tradition,  to  hi«  <;iwn  hypo't.liOBa.  Ia  c«nlirinal,icift  of  bi»  theory,  lie  found  indi. 
catioiti;  that  the  .Monntaiu  of  Li^bt  waa  r»i;an:led  aa  a  holy  place,  and  diicovorvd 
ancirtit  in>rripb<tt>ii  near  tlwi  nnmnut,  of  which  be  bronsrht  copiirji  bonw!  In  triumph. 
TBfortiinnt*>lf,  however,  tbo  name  Wht/miV  tnrn*  out  ti>  1i«  bin  own  corruption  of 
Saiir,  a  welV-kno<rn  Mohauuneilan  nauifr,  and,  is  tbe  prvttcut  iu«tin«,  that  of  tho 

'  ^tly  Arab  taint  w)io««  tomb  gives  thv  only  »Anctity  the  monntaiu  may  pustess, 
whili!  tbs  proper  name  of  the  mountain  is  .^bel  tl  Y'ltm;  tha  iBRcnptions  an  only 
th**  ordinary  Nnbathiean  ffrafitti  ami  .\rflb-tribi?  m»(ka.  whirh  arc  so  oommon  all  over 
Arabia  Petrma:  andlailly,  tli«re  i»  no  rolcano  at  all.  1*he  rolunie  in  intcreiditi}-.  na 
it  contaiaa  mnob  topottraphical  infvrmation  about  a  couutry  tbc  ancient  biGtory  aji<l 
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faturo  proKpeoU  of  wbub  runJer  it  of  tlia^  higliunt  iinportaaoe ;  bnl  U  a  ooutribution 
to  the  literAtnr^  ot  tbo  ranch-vexed  quon^n  of  tha  Etodu*  thn  Ut«  Dr.  BuVc'»  worfeJ 
ia  ii1i3'>lutoljr  aselMo.  WlictUer  tlui  ac-calUd  PciiiiisuU  of  Sinai  is  »)■%  ^^^  "^^^^^ 
of  the  early  portion  of  thiiL  ilritnuu,  the  n'«Rt  K^rpliun  n.>*«iirr.hi;H  f\  iJr.  TtruKM'brI 
Boy  ham  rfiiJ*r,'d  vorv  duul>lful ;  but  wherevei  ilouut  Sioai  has  ulliniatelj'  t*  bol 
placv^l.  it  )H  not  tlint  diiicovi>r«d  ly  Dr.  B«ke.  I 

As  lir«.  BartoD  lapplcmraidd  tlia  "  Uiicsplored  Sjri&"  of  btr  hosband  and  ll« 
late  C.  F.  Tyrirhitt  Urako  vrith  bcr  ovru  more  jmrsonid  bat  dooo  the  Icsa  totcrtatinn 
"  Inner  I.ifu  of  ^jria,"  no  tlie  haR  now  embodied  h«r  own  irapreuioa  d  the  rorlonM 
locralitlrj  whiL-b  Miie  and  Oupbun  Uiirton  bftv«  vUitod  during  tJ»e  taut  fow  jeitrs  io  m 

SLeasnnb  book  cntitLvd.  A.  E.  /. :  Arahut.  Sytfpt.  and  tnilia  (LooJoo :  W.  UulUa  H 
OH.  167^)).  Mrj.  Uart^^it's  p»£C«  arc  cmiDrnttv  roQilnblc,  bcr  powors  Qt  obximktioH 
are  keen,  aDdkorile^criplionbaJHaysfniHliaoaTirid.  If  tb«  epota  elie  writea  sbonn 
hare  beonott«D  bnfm'  ili>|>ifbxll)7  pouuid  i)eiii9t,Hho]r«tiindiiiioinethiBi;newtoni7J 
luid  aopie  intervotini;  nud  llttle-lcnoiVD  historic*]  tocid«Bt  to  itkmt«,  ooncffniiug  thenul 
Thelatter  part  (if  tliL-booV, containing  aliiiil«rjr  ajid  d«B«Hptii>i)  of  the  old  Portngiuad 
ocltlemeDt  of  Goa,  and  a  tniaatdyMUtwlcd  nocouDt  of  tb«  lifo  and  works  oT  StS 
Fraiwix  X:iTier,  the  Aiioatlo  of  tlw  Itidiea.  will  be  new  to  moat  reaHen  ftod  read  vritld 
int^rett  by  nil,  'I'Im  uuok  if  one  whivli  niuy  Iw  takmo  up  at  any  mommt  with  tfavl 
ocrtitiiity  of  liadiug  aoni«tIiing  to  ftmute,  iiMtritct,  or  faraiab  food  for  eamMa 
t  bo  light.  ^ 

Eyypt  to  PahtHnf.  by  8.  G.  B&rtlett.  though  beariDR  th«  name  and  luMmi  of  » 
London  pablisher  (Saropaon  Low.  Murston.  A  Co.)  on  tne  title-pug«^  is  erkleotly  thaJ 
frodnction  of  an  ArnvTii-un  firm,  th«  name  uf  whi-ch.  indeed,  appcan  on  »otai-  of  Ihel 
tnstpe.  Tho  book  i>  mt-!)  (^ot  npi  nnd  tu  a  dricnption  of  lh«  Incnliticv,  their 
uQtiquiti««  and  history,  it  e-initl  tn  tbe  nTeni)(e  of  tiicb  publications.  It  it,  hovrarer, 
entirely  coinpo»L-d  of  mat«riiiU  colh-cUd  from  tin;  works  of  oUior anthors.  taken  often 
without  avkuowleJt.'nient.  and  b  profn'cly  illiutrBt«d  by  pictarw  and  map*  <]opi«d 
from  othnr  wiirk*.  llio  "ourcM  of  which  art  n«Ti>r  RckoAwitdited  at  all.  The  only 
iiaMaK^H  at  nit  orih'iual  in  the  work  ore  those  which  dcscritc  Mr.  Dartletl'H  own 
o  irncy.  the  liij^bt-it  inturort  of  which  coiuista  in  an  occiuional  caamcntUun  of  the 
iviuni  he  aud  his  ainipanioDB  aatig  to  tho  Arnbs  [ct.  p.  iKi),  and  which  would  h&vo 
iiiiiuti  the  Hiuiiu  eil'vct  on  tho  Tiyaaih  as  the  perfbrinancen  of  tho  bowling  dirrviKhvA 
have  npon  an  American  tonrist.  ■ 

Bir  Lcwia  Pvlly  hii*  pubhiiho],  in  two  hundtomo  vtlnmco.  alitor*]  tramlutioanf  tbrt 
t«xtof  the  ilira-cli riav  y  Il-itnn  and  Itanin  (London^  W.  II.  AUcaJtCo.,  lb?!'),  aa 

STfaTmed  Ihroufchout  Indim  aud  Persia  durrii;[  the  month  of  MohHrrHm.  by  tli^  Shiah 
ohammnhtnit.  Tho  pTO^rwia  o\  [islam  tu  its  i^>itrlj  <liiTii  was  so  mpid  that.  i»  a  short 
liirw,  it  bail  civerwlieluicd  Persia,  E);jpt,  Svria.  and  a  un^  portion  uE  tSu'  revt  of  the 
Byiaiitinn  F.mnlrc  in  ita  t!J(Mtfc<in<inf.it.  TliodiMth of  Jl<ilinmnir<l  nntunilly  brought 
forinurd rival ci!UmnDt«  to  tho  unprttmc nn thorite,  nnd  thedispnt?  uUiti.  '  -  .bed 
itBolfinto  oao  between  Ali.lhi<ciinMU  and  Hon-in-law  of  tliu  Prophet,  Jin>l  ::;iivi- 

of  the  iiashlnii  cUd.  and  Mouwiyadi,  thu  mpro<««ntntive  of  the  Uniiii.<.L-i>  i^mily, 
Uctwecn  whom  and  the  Hashiiiiii  anol<t  l^A  e<xiiileJ.ori^nntint[  in  tlicir  riralchiima 
to  ho  ilto  hereditary  ^unrdiauH  of  tho  Kiiakidi  Teiniile  at  Ueom.  I'hf  h  two  partioa 
(•fTereil  nn  obrionv  rAUyiiij,'  point  for  tho  twn  oppo«ii^  factions  i|i  Kl  Islaai,  thu  cxm* 
•^iivreil  Persians  and  the  i:iinipi<frinK  Arabtf,  tlin  fornxT  of  wliom  rtnnKteil  the  Iradi- 
timal  curomoiml  law  with  which  tl^mr  Semitic  oo-r«>ligioDiEts  would  haT» traatiBellfO 
tbcm.  Th«  coDB>>^u«nce  vim  that  the  Aryan  foiHion  rallied  ronnd  Ali.  and  tho 
Arab«  rnund  Afiiii.wir<rh.  Th(<  lattrr  pr.ivivt  thr  atrongvr  tmrty,  luid  wof«L  known  a* 
Sunnis,  (uHuwl'm  of  tlio  Saiiuah  or  traditional  law,  wliile  thv  ad)i«renta  of  tbe 
fornutr  were  deitigaatod  Sfaiubsor  Scotariaitx,  and  Ilius  origiiiak-d  it-.'!  tiret  gniA 
■rhtsm  in  Hobammedaoiani.  The  Rtra»Ica  of  Ali's  party  for  suiireiiiacy,  his  awo 
ntarder.  and  tha  inbtequmt  inuMere  of  nil  boqs.  Uaaan  and  Hnsem,  who  lort  their 
livcii  under  cireamstan«es  of  peculiar  atrocity,  an)  tli«  incident*  on  which  tl>e  draimt 
is  funoded.  nnd  tlxe  mouioiy  of  vhi^  bait  kept  alive  lb*  rancuruUii  ill'lfrvlinpf  l:>etw«eii 
the  two  seda.  In  the  ptay  iUclf  the  hittorical  elvmcot  in  tarcrly  luixeil  nith  tlw 
miirvrllonis  nnd  le^endarj*.  and  the  dramatii:  nnitieaare  whoUj  ne;il^t«I;  but  it 
iievertbcleaa  exhibits  enough  of  Ibe  real  {acta  to  jpve  it  an  infmsa liviiis  intcTMt, 
while  the  ant i qua tnl  laognaj^  and  atran^  incideutdi  that  are  iDtrodncMl  carry  ua 
l*Aek  to  tlio  rcinotcct  tinu*.     An  adniniUo  iulrodoctioa  co&laiue  *  aoUee  byl>r. 
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■BbilirDod,  O.S.I ,  of  the  or!^a  of  IIm  Slitab  achum,  bikI  of  the  eoreniMuM  wiih 
Ivbicli  the  M'->Iinrr4in  fcitiral  in  nidebmt«d  thrangbont  Ind!*  and  PenSa ;  anil  Mr. 
'a.  N.  Vi'ultii«ifti.  of  ibo  India  Offioo,  hu  ImUi  wlitod  the  test  and  Ulustntvd  il  with 
WHDH  coBciw  lUiil  nppniprittt«  notus. 

Dr.  (Tbarl«4  Hiow  ba^  jiiit  uanoil  iJic  firtti  volnmn  of  hin  Cilnlngut  <ff  IK»  Ptf' 
r!tMHifSS.  in  iheJtrUitli  \fu*titm(lioaioa:  1^7^*).  contAiikiag  Chrittiau  ^nd  Mob,Ui>- 
nuiduii  TIiC)pI<>  jv,  Olid  Ihe  vorkn  on  Hialory  and  Qeognplijr  of  wbicli  tba  MuMam 
faM  « laTg"^  tutfi  iiiijvirtitnt  oollectioa.  Atrioo^t  th<?Hc  aro  tho  Jdmt  itf  taufarikht 
o-rittra  in  the  s«vi>nth-«igbth  oenturiea  of  the  Hejra.  &nd  comprMing  the  hiittorici 
oi  4ll  tl)4  prinnbal  'I'nrkwh  ami  &(')Dgol  djiiutiea ;  tha  ^'an'JbJ^  ^  HoMtJi,  a.  htit«rr 
of  iti«  Khan*  ot  UogotiHtao  and  of  the  ^.tnirs  of  Eashf^ar;  aud  ibe  Za/ar  JfamoM, 
Um  oailic^l  &ut1i«Dtio  htitory  of  Timar,  writkn  by  but  ord^r  in  1-CX  i..o.  A  briof 
batcomnlole  aoalj^w  of  each  maonscript  ii  gtrca,  enabliag  Mholara  bi  refer  at 
imen  ajid  uitbout  dilBouUy  to  Uf  portion  of  the  bifltoni'n  without  tho  labour  of 
tuokluft  thrnitgh  an  ofUn  volnminoat  iaanu»cni>t.  Tho  voliio  of  Dtieb  •  ioholar- 
like  BKidBctiuB  aa  thia  Catalogue  is  cannot  be  over-ttititnutod  :  it  hai.  in  fuct.  placed 
wlUuo  rvach  of  the  st-iKknt  i^f  hutory  mo«t  importADt  and  autbontio  voihi,  tho 
very  ciiftteacc  of  whicb  was  nnlcnown  except  to  a  few  Orientalists.  The  (tecoQii 
vulmax  U  nlrt^dy  complete  in  MS.,  and  mil  bo  ahnrtlj  pablialiied.  Vie  Rbnlt  look 
lorwanl  to  it  with  grMt  iiit«rMt,  as  the  Hrltiah  Musflam  poueaaeaa  magnifioeat 
«>llec-ti>u  of  IV-ralan  poetical  and  otln^r  worln. 

A  PiiAlnri  DUtiwmry,  by  Dastur  Jamaspji  Miooch«hetji  Jamasp  Aeaoa,  of  which 
th«  irtl  two  volumes  have  just  uppeareil  ([lODdon :  Triibner  aur]  Vo.,  11^79},  »iipp1ioa 
ft  want  btni;  filt  by  student  of  th^  old  Perrion  spcacb.  FahUvi  a  tfaa  name  applied 
!»  the  old  Peraian  touguc,  and  more  particabirlj  to  tiuit  phaBo  of  it  whieh  woa 
■pokoo  during  tbd  rcigM  of  tho  Saaxaninn  kinga.  It  iii  of  greal  iaterest  to  tlia 
pbilo!of;i9t.  inaHiuacb  S4  it  coataine  a  larKU  admistu  ro  of  &«mitic  words,  derived,  bow- 
rirr,  i'msa  a  dilfi- A-nt  source  than  the  Arabic  clemcut  in  modern  I'crsian,  and  appears 
to  be  akin  to  the  ABsyriau.  It  is  iouietinies  called  Utu^artah,  though  tbia  votd 
Mom  to  be  mon}  properly  nrplicd  to  a  paHionlar  method  of  reading,  by  wbioh,  nbon 
a  Semitic  vrord  occurs  iu  tin?  t«xt,  the  priest  rtttiis  th«  Aryan  equivalent,  jast  aa 
Muin  KnifltBh  nay  "pounds,  ehillings,  and  pcnoc"  when  we  moct  with  the  aigoii 
Xa.  d.,anJri-4iC* namely,"  thiiiigbwturrit*  and  print  "  viddicot" or  "  m."  Oastnr 
r Jaounpji  Asaoa  iat^rpreU  Vtw.  n-ord  ffunnin^ih  to  menu  the  "lanxuago  of  Aityria," 
^  aaagseittion  whicVi,  if  ixirrcct,  throw*  imiu«  liuht  on  the  origin  of  the  hiiiKoag^'.  Tha 
«tTiDio>Oify  of  tbu  viurd  Publavi  biii  litvn  the  subjeot  of  mtii^h  dincussion,  but  tho 
luot  aa  well  a*  the  most  rcaKonablc  coujucturc  ia  ttint  of  Dr.  Uau^  (foUoWDil  by  tba 
naUior  of  this  Dictionary),  tliat  it  is  identical  irith  raHki'it,  tbe  Parthia  of  the 
dOMiual  writers;  llimt  mofct  warlike  uiid  iinpurtaitt  natiiici  lutviiifi  gtvUD  its  uamo  to 
ibe  language,  jnat  aa  the  province  of  Pi^rs  ba^  yii-en  the  aaue  to  the  laugiiaj^  oX 
noilen  Inu.  The  ([reat  difficnity  in  campilinu  saeh  a  diotionarr  ni  the  iiresent, 
Apart  from  thn  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  iLVailnMc  toil*,  i«  that  thi^  al|ibabct  ia 
ea  rtry  vtigae  aud  confused.  Tho  )an>:ita);<!  ixmlains  a  very  K'^'at  number  of  aouoda 
whieh  tbo  alphabet,  borrowed  from  the  Scmitir,  in  inoannble  nf  enprenKinu ;  the  aama 
letter.  thert-(ore,  is  often  usod  fur  dllFrreiLt  HUmids.  nui]  ouibiciLtiotis  of  th«<  various 
lettvra  again  often  express  Minplonounds.  This  mnkni  tbo  arrange  moot  very  diiSciilt, 
bnt  tbt  nathor  of  this  wort  bat.  H>t<'pl^il  t!ie  only  4afe  mvUlod,  tba1  of  arivin^in^  tho 
words  accurdinif  Ut  the  nl|>hnbctical  order  of  the  letten  rnthcr  than  in  order  of 
aiuda.  A  talile.  in  which  the  vuiOMOOntbinatiantof  tbe  ietter«ur»eKplaino'l.also 
oaneb  stmpUtiei  ri^fernaee.  Tlie  anthor  hu  in  all  oases  followed  the  tMditional 
raading  and  intj^rpTHtittion  of  wordx.  trnviii;,'  to  tbo  more  eriticnl  scholars  of  Knropo 
the  tawc  of  iav«Et>{f  aing  ihem  from  a  seieulitic  point  of  view. 

Dr.   Haas's  Ktta^t  e»  tha   Sacred   LMnyuage,  Writings,  and  Bdiyion  af  Ihe 

I  fanU  iTritbaer's  Oriental  Serins.    I87>!)  is  another  tnost  importaat  eontributioii 

f-  to  eomp«ruttve  tiu>i>l«{fy  uud  philolo^'T.    'i'h«>  nature  of  the  ductrin««  of  Koroaetar 

and  tbe  riti-s  and  eercm^aius  <>f  the  Uagiaos  bad  for  eeiituries  exercised  the  untu* 

iUatc^.     The  oarliast  inaDtiou  of  then  oeonra  in  the  Prophet  JoTcmiab  (xxxiji.  'd), 

mmha  tjmik*  of  tbe  jnh  nm^  (chief  of  tlic  JlCagi)  as  forniiuK  part  of  the  rctiniw  of 

Kftbachadoexsar  at  hi*  entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  Kxekiel  ealU  the  Poraian  IHug  Cyras 

n  4  "ho  prof es  sod  the  reli)^i>n  of  tho  Magi)  tbo  "anointed  of  the  Lord :"  the  New  Te»ta- 

laent  sprok*  af  Magi  from  the  Bast— translated  "  wise  men"  in  pnr  version — as  tho 
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6nit  to  puy  housHe  to  our  Lord;  umI  IIm  oM  Peraian  luignaKe  h»*  ■np^>lic<2i 
thwngb  th«  New 'Idglamoiit  iIko,  tlw  n«o>p  Wpwltsc,  which  ia  tiBivCT%.i"'  vid 

to  rp|nv!*«it  htrttvcn  throiigboul  the  (.-iciluusl  world.     HerwlcituBiilAOtr  t>in,  | 

and  t«'*til>e-<'  to  thi-  purity  of  Uicir  woiikip  itiid  their  morulH,  niiil  otlmr  int^ii:  n-  well  . 
as  Latin  writtTU  Liitc  triuti^i  At  moro  or  lefcs  IcoKtb  <ra  tU«  euVjcct  of  ti>"  Mat-i. 
I  But  tbo<«f4-attL-n->liiml  iucomiiWe  noticva  «en^  nil  tlial  Hcholurx  liail  aii  til  Hyde,  tfae 
IceleLraled  Oiforil  scholar,  in  17U'>.  collM-teil  oil  Mis  aiiai«Dt  ioutwd  of  indifiBatioii  i 
ianto   a,   Toluiiio   tViiuri'i   relig'umif   ttltvum   Pernjriiin   nrriiak'{ur  ila'j-ortiat,      Thff  i 
l<iTif;iu»1  t^xta  rif  tUc  X(iii<1  Avffita,  3i,e.,  lioircTcr,  of  wliich  i>out<<  mantiivnpta  liiul  1>eon,  , 
IlKMiiKbt  to  ^urouL'.  vrciv  atiU  twiled  Iwolu,  &uJ  tliv  Purci  priota  io  Iiidi«  nnil  I'enin  j 
latricuy  TcfraiiiL'd  from  affuiUing  nny  iiLformattati  u|ion  tti<rir  mttcntsi.     jW  a-tiKtU,  m  , 
l37o4.  Anfiuetil  Dupemin.  an  enterpriBinir  FrcDoliman,  univrtook  a  JMiiriiL>T  to  Itidiu 
lirilh  t.)ie  i>ipiPii*  intonUon  of  procannjr  niaitoicriptji  nod  liianiini;  tW  Zend  luncuuga, 
[In  Ih)IL  of  wliiuli  puTiiw^ef  bo  HUCCoedeO,  ftiid  |>iili)iitlit>I  t«u  ^'irnrr  Ia1t-T  tiio  fir»t  Known  i 
trau«UtKNi  of  fit-  Ztod  Avcvlo.    Hi>  work  wuti  by  luuiiy  vcUoliin,  t?ir  WilltAm  Jotwa  . 
and  R)c1uirdsDii.tbcl*c»ianlriicogmpher,ainoDi;stthi!iiuiubor,rt'^nri!cdatiwortldeM,  j 
I  RicliLnvluon  tixiiiTituitiiu}!  that  tlio  ttixla  thieuuelvM  were  lor^muu,  nliilii  i«ir  WiltiuD  ; 
Ljoiits  vndiAVbuic-i  in  provu  tlitit  .Vnqiietii  bad  beta  iba  vii^tim  of  prMi^tly  fraud  and  i 
Ideoi^inn.     Xciirljr  a  century  later  Eugme   Baruouf,  un  t-nimL-nt   Pr«riidi   S*n«cnt  j 
lidiolar.  prorcd  hii  countiyinun'fl  nork  to  bo  gctmiaiN  corrvctoi  iuobv  oi'  hii  fault*,  | 
laud  plaix^  the  atudy  od  a  soimder  KieutlGc  oaais.    Otbera.  eRpeclallir  GcnBoa  and.  ( 
ISoinditiitTiitn  tavanlt.  follownd  in  tho  ttnnui  poth,  forming,  hoirprttr,  di  lit!  rent  schools  < 
of  intorprclAtii)!),  until  at  laiit  Dr.  Martiii  flau^  Ijroiiijhl  onW  into  th«  confunoii. 
and  Nnccocdudin  hrin){iiig  the  itudr  of  Zend  vrithia  thv  limits  of  exact  pkilologic&l 
acieoctr.    Th?  f'>iindiitioi]  of  nil  thvto  Undic*  inii*t  of  course  oawaiarily  l«  thu 
traditiiiiial  iiit<.-rprftatioii  handed  down  by  the  Puni  miutgi,  bat  Lhia  irould  hare 
bewtooinpiLRitively  iMol««s  witbont  tho  innwtigution  01  Kuroptnit  iicbobin.    Uativ 
of  tbu  Avviin  tvitii  an!  furnished  witii  PaUari  traaiilatiobH  uuJ  ootmucntd.  but  the  < 
2*iilil*vi  itfclfwM  but  ini]>«r&ctly  nndontood,  und  tho  whole  nahicct  vitu  for  a  long  i 
tino  ID  hojwlMS  oonf\j9ion  ;  the  roador  may,  huirercri  tabc  up  X>r.  Oaug's  JEsaaj;*  j 
irith  the  full  aamimniM  that  he  bao  the  moHt  trustworthy  account  of  ^lnt  Pareix  thor  < 
Scriptures,  history,  and  mli^ous  ritos,  thut  can.  be  now  awertainod.    Aaything  tika  | 
a  rrf  tiMii  of  tnoh  n  worlt  would  b«  out  of  plan;  horo.  but  «ro  can  coidiaUy  rMOtanMiul  ^ 
H  as,  with  all  its  rocoadite  •roditioa,  a  most  reodaUe  book.  ^ 

Mr.  Bernard  Qiiarilch,  of  Piecadilly,  has  pabliahed  a  romance  in  modrm  Arabic. 
entitJiid.  T/in  Autohiuijrafku  «/  lh«  Ci>a''UtnlmojiU  Sloiy-Mler,  edited  by  Mr.  J, 
Calkiaoo,  a  w«ll-iiiowu  Arutic  schnlur,  aod  fatd  to  bo  tbo  wcrk  of  nn  Kngltithman, 
Coloii«r Rous.  It  i«  pr!uci[^uJly  ax  a  Luricmity  of  littfrulure  llial  it  will  b<-  raaJ.  u  it 
doM  Dot  oarrstc  aoy  v«ry  nowl  or  origiaal  naTcnturcr,  aud  the  atyl«  if  v«ry  vimplo 
and  luprctoDiliDK.  ll>  boworor,  containa  aoino  clear  and  coociao  descriptions  of  maoy  • 
localitiiM  ill  the  Kaai  which  ktc  hut  littl*  knuwn  to  tlx*  ordinary  rvmlitr,  nod  will  M  i 
wcloome  to  th«  xtoddnt  of  Arnbio  as  on  easy  tott-book  of  th«  laagaoge. 

Profoator  Jamva  Sauua,  Inlt;  of  Cairo,  ia  on  onthoaiaatic  politira»n  and  nn  ori^innl  \ 
eatinnt.    We  have  Just  nxMMTod  tltirly  niunbera  of  an  Arabic  eomic  pa(icr.  wnltet), 
I  illnutTat«d,  Hiid  j^ubttfibod  by  luin  iii  Paris,  and  dirwted  agHioat  tha  n-Khrdiru  of 
I  D^tit.  whuM!  aiiisovamnust  be  mcrotlo^y  expoaea,  and  whooe  depOBitiun  it  waa 
hii  BVovcd  object  la  hdn^  ttbout.    I'hc  editor,  a  native  of  Eeynt,  und  a  Copt  by 
religion,  wv  for  Biaay  years  engaged  in  tuition  in  aonia  of  the  Itigbevt  fuiiia««  of 
Cairo,    PoBaeeainir  a  keen  eenaa  of  liuniour  ami  a  ifiuaL  naatory  ortr  tJie  Arabiai 
lasgnji^  be  uaed   tn  pasa  hia  enaiagn  in  impro^iag  a  son   of   dramatia' 
«i(«rtunin«&t.  in  which  b*  himself  auitaiiicd  all  tbi>  «hareot«ra.  and  in    nhi:h 
he    tatirned  tho  «ocial  foibk-H  nf   hi*    follow •ooun try moii.     Ilia  onginality    of   hta 
WANoot  aoon  attroctod  largp  audience*,  and  amongat  ll>c  ^ttitors  and  admirora  wer« 
tbe  Khadive  aud  the  prinwa  of  bin  £unily.    Tho  oi>partunitT  waa  boo  fpioA  to  be 
Icat.  iind  Profesaor  Sauna  uuaed  from  mere  locial  topics,  and  adnuniatarvd  annnd 
and  severe  cartigatioaa  to  nia  angrott  viaitcir  for  kia  muffaremBieiit  and  oppreacMa 
of  tbu  follahcfia.    Thin  boldnci'*  di-ew  dotvn  Q|Kin  biiu  the  di»]>lea))nr«  of  Isaiail 
Paiha,  and  Aim  Naddiia  Zi'rkn  llhe  Father  of  Dlue  &p<vtad«H|.  as  hi*  waa  uick- 
Danted,  foutnl  it  tx-nveniciil  lu  wit  lidruw  to  Parin,  where  fie  publiabod  bis  pupar.    it 
ia  written  for  thi.-  nio>t  pint  in  the  voltiax  Kg>-ptiaD  dialect,  and  cuulaiiui  arlidoaj 
npon,  and  illuttratinua  of.  tho  principal  ereata  of  th«  lattor  j^art  of  tha  reifra  of 
the  deposed  prince.    The  picturca.  which  are  ivde,  hut  full  of  forces  an  eaplained  in 
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■  Fnwoli  introdnetioo.  wkicli  in  pnluod  t<i  the  aoUealei  Oaiif  nam1>er«,  and  fom  » 
■nrj  tnt«To»ting  and  enrion*  resonl  of  modern  Egf  )itiau  history. 

A.um  paper,  literary  ami  jwlilicj,  btu  jant  bi-on  miveTtisM  at  Conslantinople. 
It  into  btwnllvD  in  i\f  AnlAe  lAOgtuM,  and  litiiloil  Lv  M.  (j.  U«lkl,a  tmUru  oi 
Alttppo,  nnd  an  ai!coTnptishi.--I  Arabid  soliQlar  and  ptiet.  Modoru  Anibic  Uti;ntturi>  m 
noMilingl7  plcntiriil  nt  lbn_pr*i»*Bt  (imp,  •atj  lloyraut  haa  long  teen  «  c«ntte  of 
actirhjr.  SB«ikh  Jiaayt'vi  YkxJi,  wlio  divd  vocnc  ivw  yuui  agaigavu  a  ^ruut  itii[iii1(te 
to  the  stadr  of  Amlin;  liy  Uin, "  .Uiyma'  cl  Bahrain."  a  book  in  imitntinn  oT  the 
"  HMamat  of  Hariri,  and  ooDtainius  in  a  imaU  oompaiu  more  infonuitiAQ  <r-n  thn 
Ambl  of  tiia  c\iviMcai  yetioi,  tbcir  cu«tAaui,  lustoriM,  prov«rb(,  Ju..  tUnn  |>orliap8 
my  othor  worV.  Dr.  Hut  rus  Itii8U.ni,  of  tha  satue  totni,  unrnrNl  for  liinieull'  a  Itwting 
niuiiu  l>y  hii  Arubia  lexicon.  "  Muhit  cl  Mahit,"  ^hicb  haa  not  oiily  a  antivu  Irat  • 
Biira|>eu]  rcputattoD ;  and  Uio  wmc  onkinont  scholar  liiu  i;Mt»bltid)ed  a  preaa.  from 
nrliMi  hare  emanfited  inauj  stuDdard  Araliii;  worlio,  and  Diiinai^iis  traimlatifiiifl  ot 
vvltukidi)  EutoiMHia  work*  on  MMMiix-  aiid  liLiit<>ry.  A  muftaeino  antilitd  SlJiMdn, 
"Tho  QntdnnM  ParadiH',"  {»«lao  |>ul>Iiiilu.>d  tJicre  farUit^htly,  tind  coatAins,  b«ddM 
[MUtMftI  ■iticlw  aud  gcnoral  nuwa,  a  gruat  deal  of  iaMrustiDK  n)i«oullnn«ini«  infbrtna- 
tiou,  The  iaat  important  »ntfliciitiott  of  tin"  ■"  MiiUw'  al  iInimf,'"or  "Scieutifio 
PtesH,"  tu  it  MCidlwd.  in  an  Gnqrelo|M9dia  in  tlio  Arabic  taB^age,  on  the  plan  of' 
t^  Enropeao  CouT^faa^n-lauooM. 


II.— CLASSICAL  L1TEK.ATIJKB. 

{Under  (Ac  Dination  ojthv  BcT.  rrcbeDdorjr  J.  D&viu,  U,A.) 

0\E  of  tfa«  nio«t  unctiil  voltu&M  For  clacHtRal  stodsnhi  which  hnn  seen  the  light 
this  year  is  th>!  solid  cullectiau  at  Siitctttnna  of  Roman  Litcnil are,  iUntlrativ« 
if  ifcmun  Thvu-}hl  nM<f  Stutt,  oJitdif  by  Mwkts.  Crctttwcll  and  Bftnlon,  of 
Bmlficlil  Ollcge,  and  piibtisheii  by  C.  GriSiD  and  Co.  Mr.  Oruttwell  is  creditably 
known  for  hit  omniM-ntiioau  History  ut  Rouuui  Literatim},  and  it  in  a  huppr  after- 
Ihooght  of  iiiiaeult  and  hi«  compoHitioD-iaaator  to  supple ment  that  manou  bv  tho 
pfOiMMit  oolloction  of  extnet*  horn  Latin  prosu  atid  iNi«lry,  di-signcd  »a  modeU  for 
oompovitioD,  aampksto  b«  learnt  byiDtc,  and  cscn:iHi-«  in  ntuMtt  tmadatton.  Tho 
mn  oontaiiu  above  900  |>a3Hiif[ea,  iIlQHtratire  (1)  or  Hainan  thought  in  tho  fields  ot 
TOluion.  philMopliy,  art,  and  l<»ttflrs;  and  (3)  uF  Roninn  utyla.  tVoin  tho  onrtiwrt  dal« 
to  Ui«  tunes  oltlio  Antonineti.  Edited  of  iM«eB»ity.  liy  n^uon  oflh^ir  bnlk.  sans  iwvt* 
or  comment,  thoc  Knioctinos  arc  anulnJbly  grouped  iua  prcsliniinary  «yna[»iii,  hupnily 
lioad«d  with  d«»criijtivn  and  apposite  Eo^'linh  titlex,  and  further  udnpUia  to  Knglish 
reffTtnce  by  an  indrx  of  anthorn  clawvil  lu  llmir  [Ktriodn,  and  aiiuthcr  of  subjects  and 
titleti  of  passa^jres.  It  iti  hard  to  ooncpi»e  a  oompletcr  iir  hamlii-r  ivportory  of 
■pccimcna  of  Lulia  thuuj^ht  imd  style,  and  it  is  but  fair  tu  oild  that  no  vmall 
prc>|>ortJon  of  tho  eoatootii  i*  comparnlivfly  tinircl  and  nnhanlinryrd.  n  boon  aitho 
tame  time  to  th«  oxhausted  cciupoaition  tutor  und  to  the  acqiiii^tion-scekiD)^, 
wideawake  pupil,  for  example,  nmone  doKcriptii)iut  ttelectcd  in  iilu»tratiuu  of  style, 
uet  from  Knuiuii,  l^uvios,  an ' 


<m  eorae  up-'O  paanget  i 


,  and  Acciae,  prei^rved  in  Cie^ro'a  Da 


Divi&alioiie  and  De  Kntarn  Deomm.  followoil  by  npi^ramw  of  thoto  iildoT  pootA, 
Valerius  GMlitaun,  Porcius  laitiDiiM.  and  Qniatus  Lntatias  CatnlTin.cmbnlinedintlio 
MitK)nari(ui  pagvs  of  Aulas  Golliu«.  The  litcrataru  of  Kumaii  a|rricultun)  is  i«pr»- 
WDtod  (§§  31-t)  byapecimens  of  Varro  do  Rt?  Ku!ti<;i\,  dircoUugDov  tochoosobbo 
bott  oreu  for  drauuht,  or  ulavM  for  farm  work ;  how  to  make  a  dnck-pon<l.  or  prepare 
a«Dail-b«di  as  wwlos  of  Colankdla  and,  of  course,  Virgil.  Pliny'*  uutnrjil  hititonr  is 
taxnl  lurguly  far  ehar^oU-mitio  euatnboUoiu ;  tlii?  MtWs  uf  his  nephew,  as  weU  aa 
of  Senoca  •wl  Cie«ro,  for  epistolarr  rtylm,  um  wull  n»  for  philMophy,  religions  vivwi, 
amlth»lik«.  t.ai:ri.-tiu!>  aiiiiCntnllns'aru  eicelleutiy  reprcsenUxl ;  ad  in  th«  field  of 
Bomau  drama  ar..-  Plaiitu"  and  'I'en^-niv.  with  frajtcnenLn  uf  iddur  pliiywri^ht*.  Nor 
in  Mcaul  jni(tic«  dun<>  to  the  piir«ly  Koiiian  li<>ld  of  satire,  as  u  8«oii  in  apt 
BitractM  Irom  tloraoe,  Jnvvaal,  and  Pi-rHins,  whiUt  n  happy  •eleotioo  in  made  of 
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prwJueihLe  *peeimon*  of  Petranin*.  Bv«a  Riroiiti  panyJjr  U  not  ov«rlookMl,  nor  y^ 
ui  insight  iato  Boduu  gubroDOoif.  In  fifit.  wiikoow  not  where  to  turn  for  dffunlu 
til  lliB  iir«jien<;eor«iioliu«daoua  and»jrioaicomt)ilatw:nt.  H«Teon<l  thoiw  in»ir  bo 
dfttwtO'l  ciweloM  priiit*«' MTons,  iinch  iw  'Ar  for  fit',  (the  lUtbrcviation  of  IVrencit): 
awl  it  would  have  beeu  nealvr  ti>  beoil  i\\*  hnrtatory  or  su&sorf  omtiotiii,  illustrated 
in  pp.  507  ■»,  §§  73-5,  with  na;  Eu^-linli  title,  rntli*r  thoii  to  de»critx>  emeXi  in  iniBjgr1«3 
Knd  laaimed  apeech  ai  "a  auuoria*  (i-'--,  "Euanoria  oratio."}  Hut  the  tvorli  U  so 
oalouluted  tn  ba  HDufiil  to  iwholara  ami  editon  that  wc  moat  trust  ibi  r«laa  wilt  be 
oabunocd  ia  fntnro  editioiit  bj  the  tnniil  onrct'ul  rurixion. 

A  Tolatne  at  Mimctwliat  kindred  una  and  purooae,  thot^li  oF  nddttjoii&l  va.lne  u 
mggtstive  of  &  standard  of  tianalatioa  indtsputahlr  »onad  and  hi^b.  it  the  collection  of 
Translation:,  hj  ProfMmir  Jelih,  Mr.  JiukMn.  and  Mr.  Ciinwr.  oJ  Trinity.  Cansbridgp. 
paUished  by  D^ightou.  Bell,  &,  Ct..  Cambrirltp?.  and  OeorK*!  Kcll  k  Sodh.  fjondan. 
just  ft7n»r  iigo.  Its  U-icfulnnai  in  eiihauci^d  by  iv  (ourfoM  upplifabilily  t-j  th*  w»nts 
of  tr&iulator^  intj  Omok  and  (titin.  and  ont  <>f  thuin  lungiing?*  into  Kn)*1!ah, 
whctltgr  in  \iTo»i  or  poetry.  The  tainpW  ar*,  of  cotirje.  limited  coniwlornlity  by  tbc 
kieanf  tliv  fiHd  they  eovcr,  but  thoy  will  be  ndniittod  to  bo  amply  »ufllcieBt  for 
tnodola  and  pitt^rn^,  niid  no  tin>.  or  ev«D  advanced  etndeat,  can  fail  ta  b«  iMsditAd 
by  tliu  variety.  ciiTclIont  ahoic.  nchuUrly  bandlin);.  fariof  bal  neoMinabli^  annoLatJon. 
and  Honors!  occommoilation  to  etude nt-nHC.  of  th«  MilectiniiK  whirh  form  Iho  Ibnr 
dirisioosof  thia  practical  manual.  Theruluof  "  Nctjoiduiinu"  hasbMn  saScieotJr 
nvpected  to  Turbid  t«dions  rcitcratioD  of  tjpoii  of  llic  saiUB  stylo,  so  tbnt  in  Uruex 
Tone  into  English  ouly  three  «i[au{>loi  of  llieajritiiii  oconr,  onj  a  swoet  piece  of 
idyllic  dLMortptioB,  *  Hccoiiil  illustrntivc  of  tho  mimes  of  Sopbron,  n  third  brnathtn^ 
tko  Alcxaadriau  tone  of  poetiu  (itimidns  t)  tlits  lialtinc  tiberality  of  tliii  wonld-lm 
Iit«raiT  PtolemiM.  The  proportion  of  citract*  from  Hocncr  and  the  dramatists  w 
aewmly  Urver,  aud  ratbcr  eaidea  the  reader  to  form  a  criterion  of  slylt  for  himsolf 
than  helpii  him  Ui  benniii><l  Ivfonjhand  for  pu^itgca  vhicli  mny  be  wt  in  thk  or  that 
i>xani in.it ion.  In  traaelatiou  tho  canon  of  accuracy  and  bdelity  is  t-^itdeis^l  in 
prefsrenoe  to  tbut  of  lirrlincBii  anJ  oBect.  tlioiu(b  it  cannot  be  *aid  thut  M<>isr«.  Jebb 
uid  JMkwn's  tra&Blutioiis  from  Ilautoa  and  nreiice.  or  thorn  of  Jabb  luid  Correr 
from  MartiB],Jiivi.-ii;il,aii<l  Autoniui,  .in:  dcfidfJit  in  thu  lifi;  and  «|)irit  raggutfil  by 
tlm  nrijrinala.  Ai  much  may  bo  snid  wilhnnt  omtrover^iT  for  tho  x^nao  modid*  in 
aitliAr  language :  nor  in  it  to  be  lightly  re^acdaMl  that  tli«  aim  of  the  editor*  ba* 
been  to  liolp  clmaical  »tndonta  to  tisixi  tnoaaelvca  in  prv pnration  for  rxBiaina- 
tion.  Xot  to  be  prolix  iu  notice  of  a  Tolunw  which  may  be  referred  to  ai^in  att>l 
again  in  onr  ciitminatior)  of  ti:its  and  sdiooMmoks  to  follow  in  our  chronicle,  it  nay 
1m  iidmiauble  to  <|noti->  in  Latin  and  Enffliab  Boine  bucIi  dm  of  ProFesMr  Jebb'a  tramta- 
tioii from thu  Phorminfpp.  140-1)  aintjiio  of  thcoeatnmtandiipirttof  thenverageoC 
thi-mt  transtatious.  Phormio  is  explaining  how,  with  all  luaebullilionf,Ii«  haaaomr 
been  iudioted  for  aitMult:— 

"Qnia  nun  rete  nc«i[Htri  tonditamotjue  huIuol 

Ha\  nLi]«  ttoiaat  nobis  :  illia  ijni  niLiil  (ociaat  iMwUtari 
(jnU  cnim  in  illia  fraotna  cat,  it>  illit  opera  loditer. 
^  Aliit  alinnilc  eat  )iericlum  nndo  aUqiiid  aliradi  potent: 

■  Uibi  sciuiil  niliil  eMc.     Olcee,  dncent  daninatiuu  dMaain : 

B  Alcn  nolnot  bominoiD  edaoeiu  :  «i  uipiunt^  niel  qnidUta  uat«ntii, 

I  Pro  ouleGdu  ai  bMiafieium  suinmuin  uolnut  redden." — norm.,  aot.  il.  i. 

"  Becona*  we  do  not  spread  neti  for  hawlc  r  and  bitoa  that  Aq  ns  barm :  th»  net 
is  iqtTMd  fof  tha  harmloia  birdm.  The  fact  i«,  pigootu  may  bo  pinched  ■-  hawlc*  and 
kites  in c>cl{  oarpaina  Various  dangers  beset  people  who  ran  be  pilf«rfi,l~-I  nni 
known  to  bare  nothinK.  Von  will  *ny.  'They  wilt  get  a  writ  of  ntAta*  wryns.' 
They  woidd  rather  not  Koep  a  Urge  cater :  and  I  certainly  tbiuk  they  an  right  to 
decline  reqnitiug  a  bad  turn  with  a  ■ijionl  faronr." 

From  a  auniinary  notice  of  theae  two  volantM  of  widor  raage  aad  aeopi^  it  is  an  aaay 
leap  to  such  n<>lewortby  claaiical  traaslations  and  testo  of  the  yaar  oreeaaoo  as  he  on 
onr  table  fur  njncw.  Of  the  former  we  notewith<4itisfactioDancwBnd  rery  readaUff 
Teraion  of  The  LctUn  of  the  Youa^r  Piiny.  literally  trsniUtitd  by  John  Delawar* 
Lewis,  U.A.  (Eiundon  :  Trubner  /t  Co.,  IST*.'),  wbo»e  vcriion  if  JnT^Qul'nSBtirMsonia 
yoara  b«ck  waa  accurate,  lirely.  and  WL-U-achiered.  In  approaching  another 
author  of  Ibc  nlrer  age,  well  deferring  of  a  more  nwdem  liogluib  traafoript  bbui 
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tfcoM  o£  UidnHiAh  unit  I^nl  Orr«ry,  iLr.  Lavis  ItM  boca  ni!n<lj4  to  pretent  tbu 
|)lea!iaiiti:d*-  i<f  }{c>S9ii>s,  ati>)  malt  cultured  ot  lL-tter-wnt«r>,  iu  u  ({ai.-uT  tu  Uttlu  >u> 
fMHiiblc  cacainb'.'r>:  1  irith  aatps  or  oxcunionfl,  and  in  such  wi»o  that  the  rolnmc  in 
admirabtT  aJagiieJ  for  Uit!  librarv  tablr.  whether  the  object  be  ooiiiparUdii  with  the 
Lntia  t«xt.  or  T»fr«<'<hiaent  of  toe  in*inorT,  anent  this  or  that  8(M:ttina»nt  of  tli« 
nuwy-xiilcd  niid  vcilumiDOUH  mun  of  lawftud  li'ttcni.  Uudertke  cciiividion  tltuienailKh 
liw  Men  tlune  to  pnncnt  lliny  himxclf  to  bin  mivlcni  in  the  volniDcii  b^  CliTirch  uid 
finxlribli  (in  tb«  Anciont  Clae«os),  and  by  riitcboinl  and  Bernard,  as  well  aalJiB 
■tttion  of  life  and  lett^nt  by  W.  B.  Tcoffd  and  Enfilith  bibliograpIiRm,  Mr.  Lewia  hw 
cmftacd  litmMlf  to  the  briorpst  of  introdactioos,  and  boen  MOtont  to  b«>tuir  tnant 

C'oaODapi  and  pamllul  IJD^ttBh  mnDtprpartii  to  the  oiprawiont  and  idiumi  <>t~  tho 
tio.  l*hua  tho  task  iindortnkcD  ha*  been  mnilf  to  DMnnie  nii  0**y,  iinnflcctcd 
fonut  at  tbo  tiauie  tiroo  that  it  ia  calouJatod  to  atond  cloan  cxainiuaticiu  hv  thn  cri- 
teion  of  tlifi  Latin  tvit.  A  ^ood apccimcn  botbofthe^oainpiDg^aalliorand  aia  lat««t 
tfluulator  toight  ho  cited  from  Book  11.  6  to  AvitQa,tn  whidiiadetoribed the  triple- 
grodpd  dinner  giriM  117  n  Hbahby.  t>urso-()road  host  (a)  to  hinDtolf  and  his  iDtimatCK, 
</})  t«hi«  lesser  frioiide,  \y)  to  hi-i  iraodmvn  at  the  some  board,  but  of  fare  graduated 
occonUne  bxl^inrc.  i'linr  tullit  tiiaGorrfl(pODdei]ttlialh«dcaiaiTi>d  Uithin  proccdnnt 
to  hii  next  neighbour  at  tOlii^aiKl  (iropouoded  hia  own  ni-acUce  on  thicwiM:  "1  in* 
TJte  [wopUt  to  dine,  not  to  be  invidioailf  ticketed,  and  [treat  a*  my  entlm  aqnatlK  in 
all  nMn«ct«  tlioe«  whom  I  haT«  alrsodjr  mado  m^  «qBaU  \iy  inTiting  tbeiu  at  my 
table.'  And  tluH  «i|ualitf,  for  the  lime  beiaf{,  he  estunded  tu  liin  (ruedmen.ou  tlia 
aaonble  poiat  of  riew  that  thcv  were  then  hie  trncite,  not  hia  frrvdmcn.  I&  the 
msM  book  (letter  l'>)  occun  n  letter  of  I'liny  to  ValerianuM,  bn^t  euoui^h  for  qno- 
tatioa,aad  ytt  oipnuminii  vrith  livx^ly  lirurtty  more  t htm  one  hntnotrtttli  for  those  whn 
raolixo  Horace's  sketch,  "  U  ei  aii^uliia  lute  ijroiiniun  accednt."  "  How,"  he  ailf«, 
"does  vour  old  Sfanian  property  treat  yonP  And  your  ncvr  pnrchnim  P  Are  Ton 
plwia  with  Uw  eStaXt  now  that  it  i^  vour  own?  ludecd,  uolhiuj;  ih  so  ajfrtciblo 
vbea  yon  hare  oiiee  got  it,  aa  it  wat  whei)  yon  louged  to  hava  it-  Ah  for  ma,  t^a 
Um\  whioh  I  inhCTilMl  from  my  innther  treat  me  bat  ao-ao:  yftt  they  delight 
me aa  oomiDjr  from  my  nio4her:  and  linidcu.  long  cndnranee  hoe  haidenod  me: 
ooDKont  jfrflwlin^  comoa  to  tbU  at  laut,  that  one  is  aahaoied  to  Rfowl."  Xext  bat 
one  to  tins  IctttM'  cooMSone  of  thonc  chanoing  descnptions  which  art-,  j>itr  me-UniK, 
riiay'i  tho/t  d'feuert.  minntely  d«tv!iD(t  tl»«  features  and  attractions  of  hia 
villaJi.  TbMA  eonrtitute  to  the  yonnf;  titadcnt  ao  mnny  loz-i  dattici,  by  no  meaoi  to 
Le  ovitrloukc^i  iu  preparation  for  fik«iag  the  te«t'puper  of  aHclioIarahipvxataitiatiiii, 
oihI  it  19  Hoaud  counwl  to  caadidatca  (or  utivli  to  uvnil  themiielTeM  or  a  tranalatiuu 
like  Mr.  Iiewia's  for  goaeral  purposes,  taJiing  luch  k-Ucrs  as  tho  d::c  alluded  to 
(IT.  irii.)  for  ii]>ecial  atndy  and  coinnarixon  with  it*  orii{iunl.  Horu',  an  elNewbere. 
Mr.  I^Mi»  adds  pertinent  and  af^naiolc  not^tcls  in  cases  of  diiR-^nlty  -.  bat  it  is  only 
SuT  to  eny  A  wn>j>u»  of  the,  as  he  would  »eetn  to  imply  in  his  iircfaw,  long.ainee 
shelved  trntiilutinR  <>C  Mplniutli,  that  in  Bobn'n  Cliu<i>;al  Library  (Cj<H>rgi!  Itcll  Se 
Sana)  will  bo  (blind  a  icviaion  and  eorreclJon  of  Tfie  LelUra  0/  Caiut  PUuiiu 
CaciliiiM  Sr<'"*'i'i',  II*  tran^liitivl  by  Atelinoth.  iinnntaled  and  nLli«rwtMe  ai^oom- 
Bodated  to  modem  r^a^liii);  by  t  lie  Hov.  F.  C.'.  T.  iiosanquet.B.A-.of  Gonville  and  Vuma 
College,  Cambridge,  wbioh  will  bo  foiinJ  in  all  rfupocts  exoelloatly  suited  for  tha 
ne«dof  tHe  eorreiit  roiitor.  Whilst  here  and  tbcrf- tlia  stylo  of  Melraoth  itrikoi  un 
OS  forncvtUng  ilrtrlf  for  a  brief  b)>u«c,  where  tha  moilcro  mlitor  had  fdt  bound  to  ioter- 
Toav  a  non  literal  rend^rinir,  and  in  Bach  cases  it  is  fliaptor  to  refer  t<i  the  aniforni 
tnuulation  of  Lwris,  it  i*  certainly  i^  real  boon  to  hft7e  the  notes  of  Boiani[net'a 
Uslsaoth'H  t'liiiy  to  L-vngiilt.  whether  thoy  ri>prcHcnt  the  explanatory  and  itliistrntirc 
bboBrof  Melmuth,  and  hia  literary  or  aiiti<iuariau  couteinporaiieH,  or  the  CHrefuI 
njinlementary  iltnslnttions  uf  his  occommo'lntor  to  modern  «yes.  80  much 
optanatimi  ia  due  to  odv  of  the  beat  recent  Tolomes  of  Boho's  Classical  Seriea 
(1678). 

The  fV-cliug  ia  nioro  miied  with  which  w*  t«tiah  upon  Mr.  T.  Hart  BarieH'*  Trim*' 
liUifn  o/tWii/fw*  inio  ErirflM  I'er*f  (London :  O.  Kcf(nn  Paul  A  Co.,  IsyS),  the nutbor 
nf  whirhiaatjaondain  Oioniaii  in  the  Indian  Ciril  Servit^e.  Fully  pemaaded  that 
<^ull03  is  very  uu translatable,  and  that  the  siilitle  chuim  of  his  dnintyTennficntioii 
«*mporatc«,  it  u  eridcnte  alike  of  Mr.  Hart  Buviea's  couru^^e  aod  ctittnre  lint,  afar 
ftoo)  elosaienl  librariiM,  h«  has  rccrcati^d  liii  mind  and  ta^tea  with  tho  rcprodueiion 
<4on«  ol  the  noet  jtvnnine  classical  pocda;  j^ren  us  unew  the  toochin;;  notig*  to 
liMbia,aad the VDCfiQ ailed  nuptial  songs  |lxi.  sw]  Ixii.) ;  and  rendmd  with  mora  or  lese 
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anc«Ma  tltc  pictorial  opic,  ta  (letto,  ot  the  marriage  of  Pelcus  and  Tfaatla,  and  ihe 
patbtrtwollnsionsto  mo  cnr|ir-lvst  hrothtrr  in  tli«  po«m  to  FlortaliiK.  He  iteMTvca, 
too.  tbe  pnuHC,  or  tiAviiifc  rviut  carefully  iJu!  recant  liUiruturo  of  tlia  flabj«U  Bad 
goaKf^  irith  cryylitablo  )iciit«Dfsti  ami  diaeriiDJ nation  tlio  itiiiiilinitiduu  of  FrotiBaur 
B.  EllU.  tbu  criUcUnw  of  Mr.  Mnnro.  unil  tlui  crilicul  caimjuuf  S«lin-a)>e,  U«vM,ftiid 
Coant.  He  l)CMtKt««i,  hoirifror.  it  Konld  »*vta,  to  nccnj't  Mnaro'a  (rell-aitiitnmod 
rahabilitalioa  o(  Ciwar  aud  Maouurra  (d  propv*  ti  Po«ni  xxix.  «n  Cnaor).  and  in 
two  or  threo  piHSii|{iM  aecou  to  ua  to  err  in  poial  nf  prdisilj'.  which  is  oa  HoreiifD  na 
cbh  bo  conceived  to  tbo  atyle  of  his  onginal,  as  welt  kh,  in  one  or  two  placw,  iu 
tniMotiMptMii  of  kin  MoiM.  In  tith«r  oxivct.  hn  «anitot  b«  regarded  aa  eompatiBe 
(which  iadvad  he  dooa  not  as(nro  to  ilol  with  Tkootlors  BCnrtiR;  bat  wo  annnoi 
hoo^aUy  aa;  that  -m  rexarJ  bin  n-rMon  of  tKu  AIjk  osauinproronMUt  iu  readablt^oaa 
on  tJint  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  critics,  but  moat  itoizling  and  hooeloasof  rene-t-rtna- 
Ifttora,  Profcasor  RobioMU  EUi>i.  Iiidr>ed.  it  ix  a  i(iiiMtioo  whetlcr  be  bu  impottad 
Uty  iniprovotnont  int«  the  rouderin^  of  bis  (>uUianibic«  byadai>tiaK  the TennyaoBiui 
ra(h«v  than  the  Cattdllan  rhjtiioi  and  inousiire.  Mr.  Hart  I>av!i.'<^  in  mnBttjr  '\ut.ppj 
in  bia  iihaater  veraiona.  The  invitatioQ  to  ('nietliiiii  i*  bright  and  brUk  (p.  :i^| :  t£«re 
ia  »toDchiiiK  sadneaaiatbe  lineito  Comtlicius  Ip.  3u).  Tlie  hIoukm  Ut  \\\a  pod'a 
•elfon  the  "  Coning  of  Shring"  (p.  iitlbn-aUi''  mtirb  of  thotipl^iieof  OXpectatioBBiul 
lov«  of  adrentuiv  infuddd  iuto  w*  original  biiett.  Aud  aa  a  neat  tampl*  of  the 
tranalutor'a  tnunumajr  l)o<jiiot<il  thi?  traaaoript  of  the  "  Liai-B  to  8inuki,"adcqaatal]r 
axccnted,  and  endorsed  with  horio  of  the  originnl  patliot  and  picinrvctjaeiiGat — 

"  Sirmio,  foirctt  of  all  !■!<«  that  be. 
Or  all  puDinmiliia  that  ookui  lavoa. 
Wh«ttior  nroiiiiit  tli<<Ri  rail  tbo  mighCf  >ca, 

Or  a  loho**  |ilnctil  wnvca. 
Thve  yriXh  what  juy,  what  lajiture  do  I  view, 

Ittrtornod  (ram  Thfnia  and  Bithyiua's  plain  I 
1  ■oarc*  oaa  credit  that  tba  bliai  ii  traa 

Thee  t»  heboid  Main. 
Oh  I  what  ninta  bleaMd  i*  than  labMua  past  1 

In  wear)  waadaringi  abroad  wo  roam. 
Than  (}icat  with  toil  wa  etnuo  afBin  at  laat, 

Seeking  (lur  mt  at  Iioaig. 
Thw  for  uiir  toil*  tbo  xJv  rtwanl  la  found, 

Hail,  Icivcly  Simio,  aod  thou  Lydian  mora  I 
And  uow,  iiijr  home,  I«t  all  thj  Uiightor  aonnd, 
Now  II  thy  muter  here." 

Ur.  Uarl  Darica'a  tomporar;  exile  boa  obviotialy  tha  solncv  of  wholarahip. 

If  A  wida  ilirnveacs  fioin  llie  hoaten  Imck  intofreih  fields  and  pnstarea  nawbea 
merit,  la  it  must  be  to  jad«d  Bulioolmiiiitiini.  if  not  to  ichoal-boja,  some  imuM  ahoold 
bo  aocordod to Hr.  Iforuand.  a  Prlliiirnnd  Lor.liimr  of  St  Juhn'e.  Canibrtdge,  andhia 
coadjutori  Ur.  Bareu,  for  li«vin){  faruiahed  the  Pitt  Pkm  SiTiea  with  ao  goud  aa 
edilbin  of  thai  nart  vi  the  HittSry  ^f  Qitinfwa  Curfi'tu,  which  relate*  to  the  lodion 
expedition  of  Alcxundflr  tbe  (rreat.  'Hie  aubjeot,  aatbor,  and  hero  art>  to  mud«ru 
raadvrii  doti:!  nod  nnhacknorud  :  and  thcrw  iathiit  xiiH|ncio&  of  impcrfi'd  knowlodao 
attaohiu{{  (o  all  threi;  wluui  a«L»  tliv  taiod  ou  tbv  'jui'  rii'«  to  auoiure  what  ia 
knowabia  abovt  tbeni.  For  audi  im  undertaking  uo  lx:tt<«  gtudoi  ooald  be  Qcv>lcd. 
An  iutnxl action  prinuja  the  itndent  with  the  noraful  informatian  (a)  nn  to  Cuitius 
andhi«  booki  0))  as  to  Alexaodcr'a  career;  while  Apih-ikUk  D  (1&7-'|)  ■nmduinanta 
froin  Mr.  Talboy  WhocWa^  "  JJlBtory  of  ladia  trom  thu  Karlnot  *«**"  <^« 
mnoral  and  carreot  iaformatMn  aa  lo  tho  pinii  of  hii  Indian  campui^jn.  Aiient 
Uiedatoood  authonhip  of  Curtina'a  hiatorj,  it  ia  »honD  to  bo  tho  work  of 
Q.  CiirtiiiH  RhIwi,  &  rhutoricinu  of  tho  tva^u  of  Cbudius.  and  lefcrabk'  to  th«  nlTkr 
D^  of  Latin  liter&tun-.  Hi*  TTaB»]>araDt  iniitHtivn  of  Lirv  lisa  tuttgMttfd  tba 
not  iinproliAlile  rapposition  thai  be  may  hare  b««n  evun  that  historian 'a  pupil, 
nor  la  it  an,  impcrUucot  criticiuD  of  tJic  editors'  that  in  c*«iim"n  willi  '1iei(  itnuitor 
CuTttiie    eeeiDK    to    ignore    the     "h^    ainis    and    f   -  '    '  ta 

giundcur  to  AlciiiDdDr'a  cliaracter."   The  strintt  of  O":  Jo, 

EeniupD.l4-li>,ex1iilnlHniikrethaiion«palpabh>  LinorLisMi  aul  tii^  iitt  ut  imtlical 
gTMffe  brS(>caL-fl  bia  att^ntivu  study  ol  \  irail.  Tins  will  bo  coml'ort<dbT  Uearin/i 
that  "  iiCnrtins  t«  iMa  plisanuit  to  nwd  tlian  Li«t,  hoianlao  Uait  dilficidL"  ThecriU- 
danaot  iheoditoraontliogranndaof  hit  hiot^inoal  vslueattfac  rovival  porioian  ia- 
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iMraUng  and  |»4irspeciioua,  ami  Die  ipocinl  liitoroMtof  tlwportioalar  portion  ofhuitory 
adopted  tiA  a  Biwuimuu  uf  tlio  Aitlivr  ncudx  ii9  iijK>li.tgv  iii  a  ootiiitry  wheiv  Uk  rtison- 
fo^faoTDreigu  Ium  tbu  ooUntcral  title  of  KiuproM  of  Lndin.  Six  chnptr-nt  of  tli«  viguth 
Bnak  brinif  the  mdcr  UironKli  the  countrjr  ««atof  tbo  ludud  to  tba  bank  o(  tlut 
rivitr.  iw  tuutumv,  and  Uid  eii«niii){  luittlu  on  tbo  «utani  Imnk,  wiUi  tlv  dufcnt  of  the 
^Tray  of  Poruii  wbtlftt  the  niiitl)  B«ok  piiilinKiM  Atexaader'*  advance  throngli  tJic 
Paojab,  hii  opnrationii  in  dcsccadiiiR  tlio  JiMtfaun  and  OheniUi,  hia  d«a(tait  of  Iko 
lodHf,  And  vi^iloratioii  ot  it*  nouth,  vriili  au  acoount  aXno  or  Uiu  liomowiirl  niaKli  -, 
and  lltn  K-aatthaL  can  le  aaid  of  Mensni.  Hnitliind  and  ItariMi'H  edttiTial  wnrk, 
wliellwr  imtical  or  expUuatoiy,  is,  tbat  no  difficult/  of  texX.  in  overlookud  or  iinp«r- 
fMtJy  handled,  no  oiMrepaaoy,  a<  compariuit  Gurtiua  with  naralleJ  autltoritiw, 
ignoced.  A.  t»«t-pa»Mi«fi,  wboroiD  topravn  tliiii*ialcrRient.  omj  o*  taktm  in  th«  (onr- 
wanlli  cliapt«r  of  tlio  ei>;blb  Book,  ibe  battle  betireen  Alcxoudor  and  Porux,  whiob  is 
•levcribed  whh  naflaeKtag  can:  and  zoni  trom  lint  to  last,.tben)taationituid  doteib 
Mutt  eampared,  aiid,«bore  po&iiblc,  reooiuiiled  with  Arrian,  tfa«  poetical  phrases 
cbuncteriAtif  of  Cartins  poinlMl  out  and  tllmttratM),  and  tlw  iinn«tul  wordn,  tt.y„ 
eojnAtif  ("  chopper  It ''  like  a  tioorVa  knife,  the  toxic  from  ih«  «aiue  nxil  an  Kimrat), 
dvurl;  tbou^b  succincLt^r  oxi'loiiicd.  On  Alesnndcr'it  ordvr  to  Co.-nua  tnMI>'>of 
tho  luUtJe  chapter,  "  ipx  dcxtrum  movo  ot  tarbatia  signa  infer  "  (odvaiioc  tbe  ri^ht 
wiBg,  Ac),  an  L>x<«lleut  uot^,  for  which  Mr.  Hcitlana  nndcrUkes  the  wle  reopoiui* 
bility,  accredits  biu,  in  onr  judgnont,  as  a  oiost  aonnd  hi«torical  comnuntAtor.  by 
the  eiliauiiLiveiu'aii  icbirrBwilJ)  he  TMOncolev  Arrianand  Curtius's  viun  of  Alciaodor  h 

g«it*on  nnd  movcmenLH.  and  tboso  of  UtnnnB.  The  former  with  th>?  main  badr  took 
e  Tadian  bone  in  finak.  before  ihej  could  change  their  front,  and  enabled  Camas 
to  fall  on  what  luil  l«ca  their  front  l>iit  was  now  th^r  diiturdtinxl  tlank :  oiul  a*  to 
thodilBcaltvin  tbf  wa*  ofthis  cxpla.na(ion,  thai  aMordingtuArrinn  the  war-chariotA 
were  in  front  of  tbu  Indian  borwA  itia  in«tlj  denned  enaior  tooouoeivo  Oceituii  oluding 
these  oluniijadTcrwirioa,  than  AloHuoer  expecting' bin  to  Hovfrani  th«  Uocvdoiiiiin  l«It 
tlte  rijfht  nonwtut  for  bi»  own  cbnrgc,  and  tben  vheel  ronnd  the  whole  Indian  uriuy, 
uid  vxacDtfl  hiM  orvlors  opportnnoly.  With  tbe  aaEoe  lucidity  is  tbe  wholr  niirniliro 
c(aame«t«d  on  i  and  orcry  (t«ogmpm<:ai.  hiitorieal,  or  militarr  dilfionlty  isvefitignbed, 
with  a  cnmniflBdable  <7c  bath  to  ancient  ami  moilrm  rrf^roucca  and  anthoritics- 


boRowfid  intrjwtidiiallf  from  the  comic  poiiln  and,  n%  i«  ihown  in  tlio  notca  ad  loe., 
bona  Cicero  DuOlF.  ii.  fi  &3-  Students,  howeT«r,  mudt  search  this  volume  nitnately  to 
ludinitand  unf(hl  tliu  hclpn  it  alfordn  to  their  itiot  cwtlnuitc  uf  (juintu*  Ourtius 
Btifos  a«  a  rhetorical  moraltHt  aiid  historian,  woithj  of  mru^al  in  the  wakt-  of  Livy 
and  uf  San«ca.  liMpr,  ioAttva,  and  list  of  nnmos,  an  givsn,  which  wilt  he  found  nf 
oerrin). 

Pnr  nar  n«xi  toi>i«  of  crilidnn  Te«onnc  Binet  ba  had  to  Cicvronian  Latia.  and  to 
th<  f  '  i  tipceobul  Bome'a  grcatcHt  orator,  which  is  seneralLy  reckoned  tb4  6r«t  of 
hi '  nd  political  cnatioQB.    Called  in  the  M8&  w  apooch  "  Vo  iinperio  Unni 

pKiiigii'ii  "  apad  Quiritet  "  iliH  hulUv  known  aa  tbeoratdou  fro  lega  iliiniHd,B.Dd 
bocaiuK  there  w  no  compoDdious  eclioi'l  itilitioa  of  thii  n>««cb,  apart  from  othcn  of 
the>aDi«  orator  in  ibft  nunds  of  Engliah  •ohool'-bova.  Prort<uor  'Wilkins.  of  Uwena 
CoUrKc,  hiui  ju-l)cioTi8ly  undertaken  to  nrcpara  »a  vaition  of  it,  with  thi.'  cvanitanos, 
■anctiun.  and  aji«i«tono«>  nf  Karl  Halm,  of  Munich,  and  hia  anuUler  coition  for 
EnulJHb  itnd«Dt«.  Tho  Knu'lmh  profrwior'H  nana  ia  a  KnfliRieuL  rorncHt  of  bis  vork'a 
thi'i  iti:.-]iiii>>(!h  and  tbougli  it  might  he  matter  of  duubt  nhethvr  hi*  Uititurical 
tt.i  :]    of  over  forty   po^M    it  not  unnrcciinnrily   cirfiiniBtunlinl  (wo    not* 

til  '  '  nibera' preface  to  tbe  same  oration  in  the"  CiccroniE  t>clcct«c  OratioDCB." 
I&lfc>,  vi  Lbeir  Kducotionul  Ccnrse.  it  ia  iimili^il  to  two),  it  uju»l  be  adii-ittwl  thai 
a  coraplvto  pmliminary  aarataary  hiu  thprc'snltof  shortening  aft^vrnork  by  atlmittiDg 
of  Mpiout  TcfereuciM  to  it  in  the  notee  in  plauL'  of  esplonatiou-  ^acfa  is  ontainly  tho 
(■Hi-  iii'.h  Mr.  Wilkioi'ii  pd-mont  ta>k  (J/.  TitHH  Cif^rt>ni» De Imptrio  Gn<ri  Pojuymi 
(>.  .'"trtTMiby  A,  S.  Wjlkius,  M.A.,  Pr«ft«»«r  <'f  Latin  in  the  Oweno  College, 

M.  Ijondmi :  Marmillan  A,  Cu,  IIS7!*).  wlirrc  the  introdsclion  tmcc*  rou- 

crc'tliviiiy  tbe  career  nnd  campaiguii  nnd  varying  foftunco  of  tUthndalt'e.duriDUOver 
tventy  ypur*.  throiii;))  hi*  >.Lriiin(b:>'  vith  Lnrultu*.  andhiBfOsyranvtuiicc  lu  Aciliua 
Olabno,  down  to  tlie  period  wbeu  the  tribune  Uaiiiliu:<  prtipowi)  n  Bill  toC'iiiinil  tbe 
voadncl  and  contnimnatian  of  tbe  war  to  tbe  tbes  favourito  ol  furttuiVi  Pouipi'y  the 
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Grout.  Ajminst  Ibiii  Bill  w«re  >miv«<l  ilio  SIoderttLe  RqtttbUcKiia,  uid  Um  t&l^nU  of 
tbe  orator  Hortonniui,  «hil«t  on  bcdolf  of  it  apolie  JuUaii  CiL>i»r,  eiUtOT  irith  lin  «Te 
to  u  fatnrg  procecUot  in  bis  own  «>uo,  or  jMjrbapi  to  creito  a  roactioa.  It  ia  jm^bW. 
hoireviT,  that  the  iDaRt«rlyelocjueucvr)f  Ctt.ier.'iiii  deCtuux ol' Uk  BilLimil  lit«  uxhatm- 
ttvD  'btnoostrationof  Potnpeys  btauss  for  the  aupreine  eaaaumd  A^aiitttt  MitliruLit«>, 
were  the  canm-s  of  tin-  Kvncr.il  nnJ  irri-aiitiUfi  aiKri<t>tiuic«  of  llw  Maniliaa  )trop(>Uil. 
Am  Mr.  Willcin*  nniax  ut  the  clone  of  Iii.<  intro<Jii«tioa,  t!it«  Kpoock  oont&iiu  tho  bo*t 
rumplafrom  aoiiquity  i^r  the  re/uliir  nrnui^m<!iit  «(  a  spMcb  of  Uia  delibMata 
c)a£a,  wliilu  the  thiri,!  nt-ctiun  of  tliu  arKiimciit  presents  h  inudel  of  thunonatraUTA 
vmtory  sanely  rariilleled  in  the  days  of  tlit!  Republic,  except  iti  thR  fuiiL>nl 
orations.  Aa  baa  been  olrcadv  Miiuirk(>a.  th«  fulaus  of  Prafe>dor  WilkinK>  iiiloi- 
duciion  tnnda  to  tlinnncamlior  niscommontnry  utd  it*  uotsa  of  digroiuTc  waA  Lnuircot 
■natter  i  Mid  the  n-4ult  ]»  liif;ldjr  fftru^ir.ililu  to  tlie  dae  matU'rr  of  tbeeenM  snd  ^iitt 
of  tbo  oration  liy  the  puticuL  uluilcut.  i^vtrj  paaoa^  h&i  ita  criticatl  dil&cuitica 
explained ;  every  uncomtnon  ocmatraction  or  luo  of  a  vord  is  noted :  ererj  antUheaia 
ia  pointed  nut  by  tlic  olmcrrant  editor.  Tn  tbn  tint  rIamii  niay  be  iiiKtanood  Uio  niut 
in  e.  ti.  of  V':el\'j\tlihiA*  \n  the  maAculioo  (.-cnder  f<>r  Iril/nliu-ie*,  wbicb  hae  itanari^Uel 
in  {-I^^  in  tbo  tliird  lh«  ooutrMl  in  c>  iit.|  bftw<;<;it  "  lu  Aiiielnoeh.c,"  "in  uie'iMV- 
grouud  of  Aeia,"  ium  being  aaed  of  what  is  present  to  tho  eyes  of  all.  and 
open  ba  exteuaive  comincnse.  oh  oppuaed  tu *'  fonli  Itlcbrit,"  aa  tlie  liiding-plsco  of 
MitbritlatcK  is  tcrmedjust  boforo.  in  the  iuiqio  cHupter  there  is  as  atttitKooit,  a^  is  irell 
ahown  in  tha  dcBCription  of  paitt  geoeraU  bitviuy  carri^  off  injiymu  cl'^toritr.nan 
vicliiriam,  "ooly  tnnmpbii,  not  a  victory;"  bad  tv*  k  aamplo  of  other  not«i  dcnlinst 
with  fisco]  datics  an  J  snch  like,  we  may  notice  those  in  c.  n..  ou  "  nbertote  n^rorum 
" Biaffniludine  piulioiiiii,"  and  the  koutcrk of  reveuue  formed  by  the" pubbcfttti." 
Intlu'  SAmapaaao^'e  smfifunt  is  the  "rent  for  piasturac;*."  and  eiuhdn*  |t  16) 
^  *' ooaatguunl  poats,  toprcvunt  tuksu!*  uiiloiulingunkaiiat  theenporia  where  tnore 
vrcro  cuHtoni-bomva."  il  or piMit^tn  i*  oHxitaif,  a  despairoJ-Ot'  rending  in  e.  vii.  {  19. 
the  editor  adopts  tbe  cuiijcutiireji'^'iouNtfruin  bmie  or/arlKMiiamie^iii :  and  indeed 
welilom  fuiU  in  the  likeliest  cure  for  n  corrii|>t  word  or  t<iit.  IncideuUilly  be  is  rich 
in  rolesfororlhosraphy,  na  whereon"  tat milibaj" he (itfs  LiMhniiiBn(l.uerct.i.3l3) 
for  the  use  of  tlic  UDglr  t  nhvre  a  long  i  in  follgn-nl  by  a  iihort  axtc  in  the  nvil  sylia- 
blei  nor  does  hi-  fnil  to  iiulo  any  niemuralile  cbnnKO  of  coautriiclien,  e.'j.,  nvhere  in 
c.xiii.in  thcncntcnce,"//iVnii*soniin  aoa  artirttiir,  pcTfTiginmtn^orcanoKtn  iaiiocioniin 
alque  amioortim  tectia  e*w  volaerual."  we  hare  a  chaiij^  from  the  objectire  to  the 
aabjectivft  (fRnitire.  **  a  r<)fu;;e  yri^rx  Iha  winler.  not /uc  avurice."  Bat  eauii^h  Iioa 
fceeiisaid  to  signify  the  luarit  of  thi*  handbook;  and  we  must  dfol  mora  brtctly  vith 
euuh  other  Latin  roluman  mi  are  atill  on  our  Uai. 

Amonif  thcie  iwrbapa  Hr.  Rciil'R  Lodina  (if.  Tulfi'i  CittroniM  hrlim  lU  jIimi- 
rtVirt,  by  Jainps  S.  lldid,  M.L,:  Cambrid^  I'nirorsity  Prose,  187;')  is  tho  moat 
iioU\bK'.  HU  vdiliou  l).uisl  iiiuinly  eu  ^eyfTurt's  elaberate  editiua,  yet  eriduatly 
atrctigtbcn()d  by  loiuHMiiililc  conip-^rinoii  with  tbo  bnat  (iormaD  cditiao*,  Mr.  Hvid 
diaowos  a€'iiiaii:Laiii^(>  with  auy  Eujjtish  edition  of  tho  LojUna,  biiTiuK  euly  heard  of 
thatof  Mr.  Arthur  Hidjjiviclc.  Win:!]  hix  iiwn  was  f4.-;tdviuteed  throii);h  tU^  prfiu.  Tlie 
object  and  purpoae  of  th»  edition  is  ttrofold.  t>/..  (I )  eluct'Iation  of  tho  aubject-niat- 
t«r  and  comnnriMn  of  tbe  rditor'u  uwu  foiiclusiijim  tuuL-hing  it  with  those  of  otbcr 
ttititina  ■choliirs;  atid<2}athori>nKhclui-idatii>DurtbeLatiDil^of  thadim1oaue,a task 
to  which  all  who  ar«  co)(atxant  uf  Ma  edition  of  Cjcoro'a  apeedies  fur  Arcktaaaudfor 
DalliuK  will ndmit his  uoiinentQlneas.  A  fanrfoldintrcHiictinQ  samniariitRathonUent 
points  of  Cicero,  a*  a  writer  of  phiJoMphy ;  the  scope  of  this  treatise  en  "  Friendship:" 
ihuBtnicturc.persotiagin*,  nnd  other  oiroutaBtanccB  of  thcdialojiue.  and  aqiuut-dmnm  tie 
unalyeis  of  the  same.  It  will  be  found  that  Ciconi,  whilst  having  no  symjiiithy  witli  tho 
Kpicarmn  phibaophy  of  hia  day,  tided  mainly  with  the  I'enpstetict,  thuu^h  iiictising 
in  a  few  ^lota  of  detail  to  the  Stoict.  An  imtmctiTu  disquisition  on  the  aoorcea 
of  the  dialogiia  opens  out  rarions  daea  to  im^uiring  students,  and  BU^^testa  par- 
ticulariy  minat<>r  txiting  of  the  <)n«iitJoii  how  lar  Cicero  directly  itnitulol  Plato'e 
Lysis,  which  i*  perhaps  more  probable  than  that  1)0  osnd  for  it  the  KkonMcht^n 
£thica,  allh-juKit.  in  form,  bi-yoiid  a  doubt  tbe  I<ielias  ut  morv  Ariitolvliun  tbaa 
flatonic.  Th<;  "  mitii  sapiontia  Lrcit"  in  tho  dinlu^e  stands  onl  in  cotitrnBl  with 
the  Rcaial  learning^  nf  Mnctoi  ScaiToli  andtlio  aorcrcr  eultiratioR  of  tiniiiii  Caomus. 
An  lutvrciitin:^  passam  >■>  thn  dial')]!^'^  >*  that  in  which  Lmiina  utit''*  a  miestion 
retatine  to  friori.Uti'p.  in  which  he  w&i  to  bobm  extent  at  i^sue  with  SciiMOi  rit., 
tin  tUBoulty  uf  frivudabip  enduring  «  whole  lifetime.    Scipio  bdd  the  aritattn  view. 
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Odd  LwliuR  dcmnneO  Ui  it,  und  in  c.  x-,  xi.,  ib: ,  llie  occarrencea  which  Usni  to 
break  off  fniiadsltip  ore  fiiiumeraled.  la  tlio  tenth  ch.i)iter  am  to  he  found  two  or 
tluro  verjr  ftpt  i-liici(la.tion*  lit' tlw  ttil,  xnich  au  thul  »n  th?  rofislniction  of  "con- 
Utntione  MtMicioai*."  iknU  Uie  mase  uf  coadioio  (not  "conJUio")  in  §  3i,  bat  <ino 
uotc  (16)  ou  "  o|>timU  qutbaiii]uc'*  HtaniU  ont  a«  n  namplo  of  vxhuaKtiT«  criticutn. 
Tba  ailment  of  LnLiuo  in  thnt  th«rc  ia  no  greater  cnra«  in  friondRhips  tluui,  in  the 
niB  of  men,  the  deitire  of  nicmay ;  id  tlie  bent,  tlin  ilnire  of  Uonour  and  slory  :  "  in 
optiniia  iguilmsque  honoris  certamon  et  (gloria."  Lot  n<  see  hovr  Mr.  Roi<l  rxamincs 
tAutlant  claase.  which  he  «mpawa  with  the  tt«atiiii«tit,"optimiiaquisqnc  gloria 
tnaxime  Jucttur."  in  tho  omtinu  for  AraSioH.  Thn  hti^t  mitTiont.  it  u  mhown,  imo 
onljr  the  nruUr  nlontl  of  quii"ju',  and  tlut  with  a  aupi'rlnt.iYe;  Cic-  Fam.  vii.  M, 
«hcrc  we  hare  "  iitunia  lomgiiiuina*  uua«iui!,"  being  Mcoptiimal,  bwauw;  litcruo, "  va 
cjiintlc."  Has  no  tiugular.  Mr,  Reiu  iaatancei.  indeed,  (torn  tbe  De  Officiis  ii.  7*. 
"  hogts  «t  pToxinuB  qanqno  dnnoro«."  hnt  onlf  to  propose  an  ementUtinn  to  »  wnM- 
Iscs  rradinir,  va.,  "  l>esM.  ot  pronniii.  qnaeqoe" — i.»..  "  luwn.  nnil  harshar  each  of 
iboaillian  it«  preili^Mtor."  Id.  t1i<>  pr^suut  oiLde,  ho  adj-i,  "<}uibu8i|U(i"  uia/ be  usod 
for  (sii^TMc  in  the  iwnao  of  "cotjli  eel  gf  pcoplo."  i>r  the  plural  may  be  duo  mcroiy 
Ui  flstiinibtioa  with  "  plcmqno."  tnanot^onthediStcuU  passaj^e.  p.  41,  ■"elmintme 
tnm  qiud«Di  Qaiiiti  fratAr,  nun';  iil^m  aoTrimn'."  ^[^.  R"id.  riiiclitlv',  it  ithoulil  Mum. 
■dopU  iho  i>it«rprututiuu  of  Ma'Ui).',  (J|>uac-.  'i.  if^l,  that  minimi'  i|nFiUtie8  <i-'<rt-obo 
•applied  from  "  ivcurrima*,"  TUIh  nitaplp  of  intorpretstionat  (act  mint  suflioe  from 
»  C0|MOiu  inroatorj;  and  with  rcfcreaoo  to  holpfnl  elacidAtioa  of  tQHttvr  anil 
illiutntion  of  proii^r  niiini.-!<.  iiuotntiomt,  adagria.  and  what  not,  it  need  only  bo  saii 
tlwt  rt  is  in  thiM  edition  always  tonnd  and  aoasOBablc. 

Tor  the  aame  ei&plorerH,  the  Syndics  of  the  Pitt  Press,  Mr.  A.  O.  PeeVctt,  U.A., 
of  Miixdidi-nCollrKV.  luu)  carcfiilly  fUtwl  tlwi  fourth  and  fiftli  bookn  ofCa!«ir'n 
CoEummtiinefl  on  the  (lallic  War.  Gai  Jnli  CfXiarit  De  livtto  (Jiilluio  Commett- 
tarioruM.  IV.  V.  iCamhndge  tlnivfr»ity  Pre«.  Ifi79),  with  a  liL-tjifiil  «oii)iucntarj 
ttcriTcd  from  Ktndy  of  (.i^rmnn  and  KnjjIUh  cJitora,  and  tpcirulation*  on  tbo  topo- 
vrapbical,  |^:>hTJiihi^al,  itnd  atitrououiicjil  prublcm*  invclTed  iu  Cu'sar'a  account. 
TbcM  bookf,  it  will  be  rcineinbt?rtd.  contain  inter  alia  the  description  of  Oieaar 8 
Bridge  OT«r  th>*  Rbiitc,  hiii  prcpamtirmit  for  invadiaa  Britain,  his  lirtt  iioni«whut 
alyirvvo  attempt*,  nnd  then,  itfltT  a  winter  in  Italy  and  Illjriftnra.  hia  mntnr*r 
■rranffmienLs,  ;iiid  lauding — nut  without  diLniug«  to  his  fleet — on  the  sbora  of 
Uritotn.  Thi-  suotnil  of  bhosi!  <?ninpiti^nH  i;ml>Tnc<.-K  the  tnumtiro  of  the  trenoherjof 
Aabiorix  and  the  utUr  d«fea(  of  tne  Romans,  v.  '6<i-7.  la  the  fourth  book,  one  of 
tliA  moat  ii)t«refitini;  prohlema  h  the  conirtniction  of  daaar'a  Bhiin'  Iirid)(«,  c.  17; 
wlictberCieaar'iiiiutliodorBtT«ngth«iiiTi];th(»foHrl)oannK  piloa  witli  thoir  transT^rse 
Waitis  was  (a*  Kruner  and  HcOer  prsL-tiii'ully  agree)  by  four  tibulw  at  each  jnnotioiii 
of  the  beam  with  lh«  piloii  (Hght  in  nil),  or,  n«  Cohanaon  believe*,  by  two  fibolae  nt 
radi  end,  one  acT*:ii);  lu^t«ud  of  croas-picce  c,  in  fig.  1,  for  tbe  beam  to  rest  upon. 
Na|inl«on'H  view  of  the  fibiilai,  (j^ivcn  iu  lij;.  4,  ]>.  6!t.  in  far  \i<*»  (■■uiiLIt?,  and  tlio  nioilt 
noiKtaahle  tiow  is  that  of  Ueller.  In  e.  StJ,  Hoolt  V.,  nut«,  we  have  good  examples 
of  the  actual  word*  of  Ambiorix  to  Tlturins,  as  they  may  bo  gathered  from  the 
oralio  nbfiV/H/i  iu  which  tbe  hiKtorian  ciutii  thora.  In  e.  i7,  it  *hun1d  necni  that  the 
mdiug  litpti  hiu<  lens  likelihooil,  thoa^'b  better  authority,  than  "  elapsi,"  and 
Nofioleoii's  idt-ntifittition  of  ths  >it«  of  th«  liiittht  in  nhown  to  he  acctimte,  in  a  not« 
ditcuiaing  the  topc^raphy  of  TongroB.  the  (ioer.  and  the  villngo  of  Lowaige.  Protn 
a  cnntot;  oiBoiination  of  thin  rdition  of  two  intcrentinK  buokii  of  CmMu'a  Oatlio 
War  wv  should  be  disposed  to  congratulato  the  yoane  utmlfnt  of  iutolligaitco^  into 
whose  bonds  a  rolatii«  at  once  ao  helpful  and  so  luoid  may  fall.  There  remains  on 
our  tist  oolv  one  Latin  vol utne,  the  thinl  part  of  Profewor  Mayor'!  JiiTenal  for 
IjdwoU,  containing  Satir«i  X.  audXl.  But  this,  as  well  aa  a  batch  of  recent 
cilitionfl  of  tirveli^ays  and  Greek  aathor»,  mich  as  Xtoophou.  Lucian,  ^.,  muat 
Ve  postponed  uatti  another  tine 
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CUnier  IA«  Direction  tjf  JLattubit  BiiwwJtt) 

INroferriiigtotwci  mor«oF  Olnsra. ifacmillun  ukICo/n  K»fjti»k  Xfit  o/Lttlfrg  w» 
■lull  i«prodac«,  rcolclosa  of  the  «har^  of ''damoaUe  it^ntion."  th<>  «hftrgc  «« tun 
mMJO  Wor«.  Tlirrn  in  Unvlf.  by  Mr.  .To!in  Uortojr.  and  Ilttint,  bv  Prtiftniior  Hucloy, 
caeb  voluine  ooulAmiaif  over  two  liuriilrud  oloH  pnges ;  i>n>l  luont  a(1uiiniV>!o  Tuliime* 
tfavj  arc  But  lei  n*  turn  Mgaia  to  thu  proapvctuti  sind  u<}tc  iti  lax^uafi^  :  "  Thcw 
SbortDooki  are  addnsted  to  thegecieral  putiQcirith  a  tien  botli  of  Htimnc  atii)  »atU- 
^inif  ui  intentt  in  literature  nnd  iVt  i;n>at  topics  in  th«  mindii  o(  tliou  wda  linra  to 
ma  ftc  tH«y  roaiL"  This  lAnguoge  is  both  wiJ«  nnd  «krcful ;  tli«  old  nwt^phor  noaT 
lie  md  icora  at  It'sii  Wa^lv,  oteaum- ;  und  !t  niay  Im  i^aid  tliftt  t1i«so  wlio  c*rc  mucii 
for  Bnrkc  nsd  Harno  must  be  proridod  for  in  t£e  aurics,  uid  tbkt  tbu  writers  vba 
deal  with  tiiem  have  tT«at«d  their  t<ipicd  an  plcasantij-  a«  niair  be.  Wo  do  Dot  deny 
tlii«,  mill  the  litilo  Toliinum  nre  anhitnDtiiil  iu1ilili'>iH  tu  lh<!  litoratare  of  the  daj. 
Bnt  t1i«f  tu«  not  for  roAilcra  viho  hav*  to  riiu  with  tti>-ir  book^  in  thdr  hand. 

Mr.  Jobn  Iforley'ii  cHtinmto  of  DurVu  ii  known  to  ua  all,  snd  it  is  wttAt  ini){hb  he 
expGCt«d.  At  a  phUosopbical  politician,  and  an  a  upccnlatirc  writer  in  gcncnJ, 
Burko.  of  courap,  jilKaiieft  Mr.  Uorlnv  liy  the  iiowtive  taiidencie.H  of  liiit  niinX  Vfe 
litis  pluM«d  to  tw)  that  h«  asBisna  >t4  du«  rasli  to  tlio  too  ot^n  unilomitKl  laouiTT 
about  tli«  SubLimo  and  Bo«utifal.  Bnt  Hr.  Hurler  ku  jwrhaua  Ihir  fault  vrhi«[i 
Steme  told  hit  friond  tbc  Count  IxJungoil  OKpeatallj  to  tlut  French ;  he  {>  **  too 
•oriooa."  Of  oonrsct  Barks  ia  k  great  ma-a.  and  one  must  not  cut  jv^k^s  in  b  id«b)ou' 
of  him — «t  leoat  on«  ninot  not  if  one  rnn't.  But  it  in  <inite  certain  Sidney  Hmith 
would  haro  dono  it;  and  th«re  are  ninnj-  way;  in  wliivli  a  pace  may  bc1ii  tin,  WcU 
woHJi notice,  as  an  omtiting  lonoh.  was  (lint  puiiiiaf;u  in  the  Inotilry  iu  whi^li  BiiriM 
•peoka  dcpreoatingW  of  Bnnynn,  bpcatinn  he  did  not  «rit<>  tike  \^Tgil,  nnd  thongh  tha 
prevent  work  "  is  oiohiapliical  rather  thaa  criticaj,"  we  uiieii  a  auiol>er  of  amoaiajii^ 
sn<>c<InU>4.  This  rrniy  hi- the  mnilt  of  lit«Tary  futidionnicn  on  Mr  Morlcy's  part, 
btit,  if  m.  we  imbmit  tliat  the  fastJdiounie»  is  carried  too  far.  thtre  it,  a  little  Btoiy 
that  sonM  one  (we  forgH  tho  name  nt  tbn  moment)  who  had  loat  largely  by  inrcsting 
in  eome  West  Tifliau  property,  nllt-^'ed  tbnt  be  bait  been  iudaeed  to  inveot  by 
Burke's  glowing diMoription^  of  tbc  cotintry.  nud  that  Barke  niplicd,"0di  boJdikiu  I 
ransl  one  iweor  to  tbc  truth  of  a  aon^  ?"  -or  iu  very  timilar  laugaase.  Muw  thin  is 
really  iOiutrativo-  We  can  by  no  meaua  lu^rce  witb  Mr.  Mor!<>y  that  Burke  waa  free 
frcim  the  rie-wna  totidenciew  of  the  rhotorinmn,  not  to  say  Ihe  rbelorie*!  Colt,  B» 
bad  the  Celtic  leauiuK  towards  foilorn  hojiea.  and  tbe  Cell io  want  of  truth folneas. 
Of  courw,  tb<;  Dr.  Huihurd  Prioc,  wh-j  is  no  ooatctapttiondy  tr>j»tcd  in  tho  *"  K«llec> 
tions,"  waa  a  mnch  iimnllar  man  than  Burke,  bat  he  bad  more  lore  of  truth  and  more 
enpneity  of  adheriujc  to  nriDciple  in  his  littlo  lin;;er  thiin  Burke  hod  ta  his  wliolg 
natnrs.  Mr.  John  Morley  doe§  hin  friendly  and  ingeniously  reticent  beat  for  him ; 
bntstndonts  whorejcel  tho  "pomliTe"  lueibod  (ezoeptar  an  uitxiliurr  i>raeli««k}  will 
pcrsM  in  tbinkinjc  that  tbc  pnioful  tan^liM  of  liie  oreat  nann'*  life,  ana  tb«  blind  alleys 
and  other  fonltH  of  his  writiiifis.  were  tha  resuH  of  iiia  deflcicncT  on  tlie  aide  o[  truthful- 
attn.  It  will  1x1  doinj;  anything  buttiijuHtieo  tu  Burke,  Mr.  Sforler.ur  the  render,  if 
we^'oll  particular  attention  to  p.  173  and  eo  OB  to  p,  IT/inoln^ire.  They  i,nreabinlV 
eye  riewof  the  most  important  p«rtof  theanbject;  they  contain  inatructtvo  oompari- 
■ona  between  Bnrhn,  Sir  Thomas  Alorc,  nnd  Turgnt;  oim  thnysccm  to  Rs  to  oontoin 
large  proof  in  emnU  compn&s  of  what  Jlr.  Morloy  will  of  courvo  not  admit — naroelT, 
Barkea  want  of  Iii\-e  for  Ibe  tmlh,  and  his  inca|iacttr  for  abwtmct  cponilation. 

As  a  T«a«oii«l  accoantofthe  life  and  writings  oi  the  snbject  of  the  IxtolcProroenoT 
Hniloy's  ilmne  is  ooe  of  tho  very  bust  wf  the  seTiDa — we  were  goina  toprononnoe  it 
the  beat,  but  reroembernd  in  good  tins  that  we  had  tMt  seen  then)  nil.  Tn  nnT 
cue  it  i«  cwoUwil.  It  does  not  eccm  to  us  that  Hnnw'B  "  DeMniition  ol  tho  WiU^ 
b  grunoiatically  open  to  the  criticism  on  p.  181.  Butromment  like  this  would  be 
nsel«M  nnleai  we  care  the  reader  an  onportonity  of  jnd^ing.  "niis  is  Hume's 
*•  deecriptioB  Of  lh«'  Will."  as  qnoted  by  Ptoftamar  Huxley  . — 

"  Of  oil  the  ioBtnediste  effects  ef  psin  and  plcssaro  than  is  noa«  MOra  ransTkahla  thaa 
the  miO  ;  sod  tbouftb,  properly  apsaking.  it  \«i  not  compre headed  amoog  tho  pssBOAS,  yat 
s*  tbo  toll  mdersUiiiluii;  cit  its  aoton  aod  [>rui«rti«a  !•  oooeuoty  to  Uis  eirplkuation  of 
tbom,  n-c  *baU  her*  assha  it  the  sobjeol «(  our  iiuiniiy.    IdcBnttuay  heebaerwd  that. 
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bpy  Um  vW^  I  mcau  uatliiDU  bat  tht  ittttrui  mpreuum  nv  /wf  oxl  an  ; oiurvoiu  i^/',  nAta  wr 
mMMNjriyfnwriMMaiiy  «neM94i«a  tftttthai^,  or  *fti  jtrrtrplitn  of  Mr  m!*d.   Thil  impfM 
MM,  l>k«  Uis  luvca Jing  onn*  of  pridaanil  biiRulity,  low  kitd   bntrad,  it  U  UB)»oMtU«  to 
iiAto,  vti  DDodlewtodncribcaiiy  fnitlMr."— {iL  p.  l&O.) 

And  this  M  Prof«8»or  Hnxley's  oomiamt : — 

**  Hiii  itctcnDtioa  at  a  volitiin  mar  bo  eritio>w<]  oa  various  ffroun jt.  iton  oapcoUly 
dou  it  STMn  <i<:f«ciive  in  roalrictinj  tli«  tana  "  will"  t«  that  fuiiLiug  which  arUos  wImowo 
act,  or  mtytia  to  act,  aa  caUM*  i  lor  ooo  n*y  will  to  atrik*,  witho«t  aCrikiug ;  <ir  to  tltiak 
of  •onoffiuig  wbicb  ire  inre  fayttm." 

Bat  is  not  this  met  by  ids  la-st  iit  of  tlie  woris  which  ProfoMOr  HtiiUy  kiu 
itMtici*c<l  '*  Thiy  am  certainly  very  wide,  anJ  ono  tuiijht  o-ik,  ia  ktlJitioa,  wbat  wraril 
ofabKilat')  ~  r«4tri«tiai]"  ia  einp!ojp4  l>jr  Htirnc  ia  this  ps«aaj;eP  Hd  iudicaUM  wliat 
he  mciuia  lij  the  worj  "  Will."  by  nayiit^  thut  it  in  wliat  wc  aru  oonacions  of  npon 
eertaiQ  occukma,  oad  Uii«  gives  a  cine  to  the  qaitlity  of  the  aeasatioa;  bnL  it  vat 
cfcriM*.  US']  did  not  ae*!  tAyiag,  that  the  quality  of  tha  acnjuktian  ntigkt  remain, 
Uwngh  it«  complete  ootoome  vrcrr  Wiilkcd. 

In  priHicntiiLg  and  oriticiciag  Huine'a  viowi  upou  audi  topics  lu  Thvimn,  Immor- 
tality aukl  Uinclcs,  Necossary  Trutli,  Am.,  X'rofcaeor  Huluy  is,  m  fftr  as  we  hATe 
diwot«red,  hudn  acuurAte  and  oauilid.  It  ii  oa\jaecaaarj  to susffeit  that  the  nader 
aluMiU  ho«p  hiR  cyoK  opon— for  then'  in  really  not  on*  new  word  to  bo  written  njion 
theae  iniUCera. 

It  ia  not  often  th«t  yon  u«  told  vhit  a  man  died  of.  Ton  are  pnt  oS  with  aoBM 
ouh  phrase  ail "  a  ptuaful  nuilnjy."  or  n  "  iiuaily  complaint."  lot,  it  ia  oflen  ju«t 
athatimdwrA  to  know,  LiKAuid  tlus  illuesi  firoia  which  a  man  Huffers  Mtaudainduroot 
nUtion  to  hi)  pow^r  of  work  and  hii  capacity  of  aQiiQra.nce.  CoQRampUaD,  except 
in  il>  lutor  itatjo.  in  nut  uanollv  poinrul-  Xor  dua*  it  necemarilymaltu  work  Jiffiaott. 
TW  oKine  may  be  «aid  of  mnladieii  which  come  on  pariixTsmally,  and  kave  thoiw 
hlen.-ted  inLcrralaofciue  ot  vhich  Pkloyi  bimaeU  a  auQerur,  writat  villi  naob  tin- 
BWOBtotnod  t«Rd«riivss.  In  Uie  liHibmi.  of  thi»itvnM,  Mi.  ^torlsun  Bloired  orar  the 
T«rrcarioua,perhiipB  unexampled  fa^'t,  that  Gibbon  had  k>Dg  conottled  a  had  hernia 
and  liad  done  nolhtaFC  for  iL  It  Bnallr  killed  liiio,  hut  thut  with  his  amaoiog 
cofpaleiu^t.-  lie  could  Ut«  b  long  time  n^ith  n  serions  rupture,  and  ke«p  hUi  goaijni 
iiualU)  and  iii»  placidity,  la  very  intorunting.  I^rofcHsoi  Hnilcy  tolla  na  point-blank 
what  Oume  died  of,  and  it  ii  quite  a  a  well  for  bio^jrapliers  to  be  apeoiQc  ia  xuch 
tnntt^ra.  Wantavjnstinqnire.inpcLuinA.  wherothc  rrof««iiior];p)thiH"<t)IiiJcortaiuLy 
ot  w»kiii^  bli*4"  )  It  oMma  |)etlantJc  to  noticv  orery  trilJe  of  thia  sort,  but  if  email 
vrrura  in  qaolation  w«re,  Sio  to  apealt,  nippe*!  in  the  bad,  many  logomacbitui  woald  be 
laTod.  Hon  much  diaciiMion,  m  pal|>jt4  nnd  out  uf  them,  hu  boJm  wasted  iiti»n  iho 
aunpotition  that  Pope  wrote  that  "an  honest  man'i  the  itofthuf  work  DrGoil." 
Whorea*  I'ow  wrote  '■nohln."and  it  was  Rnms.  in  th«  *■  Cotter's  Satunlay  Niifht." 
who  atuHed  the  «m>r.  Now  "  aoli.l "  it  om  ^ood  dcuw  an  "  aober,"  but  tho  latter  in 
what  anit*  tit«  nnw  bcttt,  and  it  ia  what  Jilutou  made  Comua  oay. 

Thi.' "  ma"  upon  Daato  coatlnaOB.  Here  ia  Dante:  SCuBemam,  by  Philip  H, 
Wickstted,  ILA.  (C.  Kvgau  Panl  A  Co.)    "  In  allowing,"  laya  Mr.  WiiiUtuod— 

"  th«  pulJioitioa  of  thil  tittle  T.>1nnu?,  luy  only  thouffbt  in  to  l«t  it  take  ita  chuueo  with 
other  vtffMvB  prudautioDi  '>^  tli?  jmlpit  tJiit  appeal  lotbu  prea  a>  a  nivonaol  widvaing  the 
pcMlble  ana  rather  thou  oilffidiof;  tho  period  over  wluehth«praaGh«r*avoica  may  cxlund) 
and  my  only  iaatiliatioQ  it  (be  hoiB  that  it  may  here  and  tborv  roach  honda  to  which  tio 
nont  adaqoat*  Breatmeui  ol  the  labjeol  wa«  hliely  to  And  itaway." 

The  xenno&'i  were  doliwrod  Rnt  at  Little  Portland  Street  Chapel,  where  Ur.  Wick- 
et«cd  BDCcetded  Dr-  Martineao,  and  afterwards  at  the  Free  Christian  Charcb  at 
OtoviIod,  where  the  l{«v.  ik'dulpb  R.  Soffield  forroGrly  preached,  bat  where  the  R«t. 
K.  II.  Gtildart  is  now  <we  believe)  th«  mtni>t«r.  The  book  eontainj  onlv  about  160 
nogca,  and  ^v««  n  vtrrj  rmdabla  and  complotanoconnt  both  of  Danto  nnd  hit  poetry. 
The  style  !h  that  of  the  pulpit,  iterative,  florid,  and  full  <>f  amp1i£cation(  g  but  that 
woe  natural  It  ia  a  serious  mattvr,  h»wi.-rL-r,  that  the  author  ^oepa  up  hia  stnus  of 
eulogy  from  end  to  end  at  a  pitch  which  hai  an  nimost  /iiUem  lonad  with  iL 
It  iceias  hardly  fair  tr\  leave  unnolioed  the  rJiarscH  of  artaRoiality  and  worie  which 
hare  been  ahotidanUy  made  a){ain«t  Dant^t  and  hi«ni>etry,  e?peciaUy  aa  this  book  ia 
[nt«Dded  for  popular  luo  ;  and  it  14  a  i.ily  that  Mr.  Wicktrteedihonldgoontof  hia  wHy 
to  pettl«  difficult  qui.*Ftions  in  this  off-band  way  : — 

"It  is  oft«a  hoMoad  taught,  thiit  a  ttraaganddefintta  didactie  purpoee miut  iaovitably 
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l«r>ln](otb«!iisb«ttfi>Tin«ofiurt,  nuat  clip  tba  w-tn;^  of  pMtic  iniBsiiutioD,  >UaU>rt  the 
iytonietrjr  of  ]90«ac  ■ympatliv',  khA  aubBtitutc  lurd  ocil  an^nUr  ooaUaatn  far  Ilia  aiolttBg 
([Y»n>  (if  tlioM  ciirred  linot  or  licniity  wliioh  |nui*  nan  into  tbv  otliVT.  TIul  DioU)  nartir 
IitmI,  I  kiiov  not  whci«  wo  i-houIJ  turn  for  tlio  dociaiv*  icfntition  ot  this  tbini||ht ;  bat  in 
l>anl«  it  It  tlic  '■tff  CDmUiaatiaia  said  Xo  lie  iniiiowiblo  that  iasnir«)  uid  cnUinb  lUu  A 
perfect  Artisl  f;iiulMl  in  Ihe  excrciu  o(  bis  «rt  [i>  au  "■■fl*c[i"B  Inttiutty  ul  moral  pnrpow  ; 
t  prophet,  submitting  hia  iuiiiiratiooe" — 

nod  «o  fortK  in  tli>;  Mm*  «traiiio<1  and  insift^nb  W«y.  But  no  wi*)  critic,  ha*  ffnr 
fiaid  tlittt  '*  &  itronj;  and  <leEait«  iliJai^tit.'  [lur^ioaa  innst  iiievitalit^  \xt  fntal  to  tli« 
hjt(lic«t  fortnii  of  n-rt."  Wbat  ix  tnAiuttuiieil  on  thai  >idu  of  Ibe  d«bat«  U  that  tlia 
"  purpose  "  ninat  not  Iw  pernutted  to  shape  Ibe  poem  \  tbat  lh«  poem  itodf  must 
be  DiflnMecl  upoiilincsof  Iw^iity  nndnot  of  "  monu  piir]x>«e "— tfaoueh the  "mornl 
pui-poM"  m&j  bo  immancut  in  tlie  work.  Uiit  wlia  is  (>ou&d  ta  take  Mr.  Wickntccd'a 
word  for  the  iLotetsunl  that  D*iite'ii  grcul  ijoltd,  is  not  tic  ttrj  •trougteet  confirma* 
tiou  in  all  Utrmturc  of  tho  truth  thnt  a  exinirtAliny  nml  interfering  moral  parpow 
injuree  a  poeiu,  Milton's  "  Paradiac  Lost "  being  tlie  next  strMigefrtP 

A  vdl-lctiown,  ami  alao  iiuperrectlr  Vnown,  "nnnk  in  tb^  ApennlBes"  is  tlw 
R«pablic  of  San  Mnrino,  nlioiit  wbivh  llifrc  ;«  a  gfxwl  dual  of  infommtinn  in  A  Prmk 
ofJVerJom;  or.  The  Sf public  fif  Stn  Marino,  by  J.  rb«odon>  Bent  (Longman, 
Grpfin  &  Co.)  It  (ippeam  to  be  partly  the  record  "fa  visit  paid  by  the  author  to  th« 
spot  iu  1877.  aii(3  it  illn>itnit«<d  iiy  &fl«ei)  woodcat»  from  tb«  anthor'a  own  drawing 
toi»;  nothing  uf  aimip.  Mr.  ltt^atm-a!(])rMeDttiil  with  tlw  freedom  of  the  RepaMtc, 
and  «re  do  uot  know  that  nti^  nat,  otcvpt  another  cituen  of  it,  or  Rome  uear 
aMjihboiir,  could  criticixc  hia  little  book  to  mneh  adranta^e.  Bat  we  tnuit  ho  will 
permit  unto  rctnarlt  that  hemight  hnvemado  hia  work  moroniaainn);  *a3  in^raetir^ 
'ni«re  is  agood  deal  about  the  plac«  in  Addison,  nnd  tht»  in  referred  to  (among  other 
interOftiDg  inatt«rs)  in  an  articte  iii  Kiii)iht*8  "  Peany  UaguiiM!"  for  >(ay  Hist,  1^4. 
Bnt.  tfaongh  we  hnre  not  time  to  ninbc  rvferencex,  we  have  a  strong  impri-nxiui)  that 
tbere  are  many  deseriptioBH,  new  and  old,  of  San  Uariao,  whi«b  it  wiinid  havo  b«6n 
ri^frvEhinK  to  qiiot«.  Wo  know,  however,  of  no  work  which  ^tos  mo  much  informa- 
tion ns  Mr.  liont'n. 

It  miftht  b«  the  subject  of  a  very  pluusiMo  doubt  whether  Froaoh  norela  of  a  high 
ortlcr  otight  ta  be  translated  ioto  Knglish,  idiice  thom  who  arc  realW  capable  of 
uiidurstandiDg  and  enjoyint;  tbeiu  will  be  certain  to  understand  Frencb,  atn  sinoe. 
iiinrvover,  the  line«t  qualitioi  of  the  writtofi  miut  diMpptar  in  the  prooesii  oF  traas- 
Inlibii  Then,  with  rr^rd  to  Vreneh  novels  of  a  mnch  low^r  chus.  they  are  uot 
wortJ)  the  trouble  of  turuiug  into  Engliah ;  an>  store  lilii^ly  in  themselves  to  do  hamt 
than  ^ood:  and  thuir  rcprodactioa  iaourliingnagceannot  t<^Rd  to earoam^c"  native 
talent"  We  have  before  us,  fiotn  Mesar^.  Suiipaor.  Low,  Mar^toa.  Searle,  4  Rivina- 
ton.  The  Cat  and  UaHlaime,  and  otttr  Tah*.  by  IIonor£  di>  Hnku',  tmn<lat4(l  into 
Bngliah  by  Philip  Kent,  B.A.  (3  vols.)  I'urbitp*  it  w&s  not  a  bad  idea  to  i^ive  tbe 
inervly  En^-lIiiL  leader  Home  ohiuice  of  appreciating  tho  eitraoniinaryqaiiliticB  nf  the 
author  of  "  Lo  Ptlrc  tionot,"  "Xa  r«ou  dc  CniiKriii,"  and  "Ln  Becherche  de 
rAb»olu"(iiGitliicr  of  wbic'h  is,  tbe  seaeral  mdor  -nay  bo  told,  in  tbia  collection): 
but  Balnio  is  nut  a  writeir  witliasoul  uibim.  and  Uie  experiment  need  Dot  be  curried 
auy  further.  Those  who  know  Dotbing  of  Balinc,  and  who  read  Bonis  simply  for 
oxcit«ai«ut,  irltl  be  glad  of  those  thrve  volumem  aad  the  t^Uropse  tbey  give  of  an 
nDii]ue  writer;  bat  to  atndious  readers  Boliao's  novels  linvc  im  interest  which  is 
mainly  piycholot^icaL  His  preface  (here  translated]  to  the  "  Comddie  Huniaiuo"  is 
a  strange  ijrekumptuoui  mitdli^.  whioh  ralnea,  Uk«  all  Uio  author's  nost  charac- 
t«T)>tic  woikji,  the  qne4tion  of  i>i;rfe<:t  sanity— a  question  which  &Ir.  Leelie  Stephen 
onoe  opened  v«ry  acutvly,  and  uiiuuiBsfril  too  eurtjy.  To  have  rood  tbrfiugh  a  rtorr 
of  Balsac's  is  to  have  pasvcd  through  one  of  those  wonderfuBy  nvid  dreams  wbic^ 
leave  you  ptuxlud  and  lost  at  tbe  moment  of  a-naking.  It  aeema  to  he  generally 
admitted  that  his  writings  dn  not  teud  to  make  bi»  readers  "  immoral"  in  tbe  nsnal 
seDBo  of  the  adjective,  bnt  thrrr^  ii  itinntotbini;  ineffably  dnjll  in  hia  patronaoe  of 
"  Christianity,  cspocially  Catholic  Chrintianity ,"  and  that  defence  of  bin  own  wriungs 
which  tbe  reader  may  aniiue  himoelf  by  vtudying  ia  the  preface.  He  is  not  only 
coaaervalive,  be  is  raonarohiica],  and  objects  to  repreaeutatjve  Oovernment,  if  it 
"  hands  ua  over  to  the  mle  of  tbe  masses.  But  whatchiedy  concerns  those  wlio  bay 
noTeta,  or  send  for  them  to  the  libnmca,  is  tbe  quality  of  the  stories,  and  they  taay 
depend  apoo  goUing  a  fuU  measurs  of  ciotlciDeut,  with  some  iuatmetioti,  oat  of 
"  La  Ifaison  da  Chat  qui  pekite"  and  tbe cotnpanioD stories- 
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NOT  more  thau  twenty  years  Iiare  iiassed  sluce  Jolui  Stuart  Mill  sent 
forth  Iiis  pica  for  Lil>crt)'.t 

If  tliere  i.«  ouc  Ktuong  the  Imilers  of  thouglit  in  Kii^lnni]  who,  by  the 
cicvatiou  of  his  ehuraclor  and  the  calm  composure  of  bis  mind,  dc- 
aerrd  tlic  sn  often  iiiisj}laci:d  title  of  Serene  HighiiC9»,  it  vtas,  I  think, 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

But  in  bi&  Kssay  "  On  Lilwrty,"  Mill  for  once  becomes  paationate.  In 
)>rc<ciiting  his  Jtill  of  Uiglits,  in  stepping  forward  as  the  champion  of 
inilividuiil  liberty,  a  new  spirit  sccoiis  to  have  taken  posMission  of  liim.  lie 
■peaks  like  a  martyr,  or  the  <lefeiider  of  martyrs.  Tbe  iudividiiv)  buman 
•oul,  with  its  uufatbomable  endowments,  itnd  its  capacity  of  growing  to 
KHDCtbing  undreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  becomes  iu  his  oycs  a  sacred 
thing,  and  cvpryencroaelimtnt  on  its  world-wide  domain  is  treated  as 
sacrilege.  Society,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  rightx  of  individimlity,  h 
represented  like  an  evil  spirit,  whom  it  bchovca  every  true  mau  to  resist 
with  might  atid  mnin,  aud  whoKc  demands,  as  they  cannot  be  altogether 
ignored,  mu«t  be  reduced  at  all  haxards  to  the  lowest  Icrcl. 

I  doabt  irfactiicr  any  of  tbe  principles  for  which  Mill  pleaded   bo 

*  An  Addrau  ddivarad  an  the  Mih  October,  \Jtton  ikt  Uirmtnghkm  ■□  I  Uidlnnd 
Iiutitaite.  , 

i  Mill  t«lb  IU  t)>&t  his  Em«>-  "  On  l.ilxiriy^'  wm  pUanoil  >■»)  writt«ii  Joou  in  l&fit.  It 
n-a*  ill  iBOnBttng  th«  ■tcps  ot  ttic  Capiol  in  Jtmu^try.  M0\  that^^ho  tkouglit  firrt  anua  of 
nnrertin^  it  into  a  wluinc.  uid  it  «■«  juA  publiibed  till  ISJ4).  'Tliu  aiitlior.  wbo  id  liis 
AnUibioan>]>hj'  a[:4alu  with  ai>|iiiiiili!  [nodaitv  of  All  hiditcraty  [icrforniancc*,  klluvm  liiusi^lf 
ooc  sian*  tiWfUoa  wltcn  iiptakiiii;  of  lii«  Euny  ■•  thi  Lilwrtv,"  "  None  of  niy-  writ  i  n  til. "  h« 
ms»,  *Muiv«bMR  Bttber  eu  unsfulljr  e«ia|Mt«d  it  ao  aeiluloualy  corTt«t«d  as  thio."  It*  Qntl 
rcvidon  was  to  hftve  Wn  Ibc  wcirit  of  th*  winter  of  IBAil  to  inAff  wlitch  he  anil  liii  uifo 


dnth.  "TiM 


'  he  whtM,  "IB  likely  to  lurviTc  loD2«r  tli&n  &nytliing  cIm  tlut  I  hnva 
vriUiFo(witblb«  iManblecxc*f>ttonof  tlie'LARicXtiocimMttitcolijunetiouoriin  laind  irilli 


crty.' 


IimI  smnitwl  to  tiiuu  in  tlii'  Soutli  uf  Murofw,  a  bupe  winch  wu  frtiatratml  Itv  Ms  wife's 

'Libcr  '  " 
vnt(iFolwitblb«  iMauoie cxc*f>tton  •>]  iiiclaric  |.  iiocliu««iti*co|]juneliouo{  Urt  lamil  inth 
niMM  )i«*  r«iid«r«d  it  ft  liiml  of  ]ilii)iiaii)iliic  textbook  of  kain^lo  tratli,  which  tho  cIiuimm 
tvotptanrdy  taking  place  ia  nMHlam  Kiciely  l«ii.4  to  brine  out  inlo«trcn{^  relief:  tb«  ini- 
awtanw^  to  man  awl  Kiciuty,  of  •  Ur(e  variety  of  cluuAcicr,  Ami  <if  giviot;  full  frvetlom  to 
nnnaB  nai>r«  to  «xuad  Itself  in  innTimenbls  uvi  ocnftioUng  dinotioina.'' 
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warmly  aiiil  strenaonsly  m  lits  Essay  "  On  Liberty"  trould  nt  itic  prcMtit 
(Iny  be  cliftUcngcd  or  rcMfttcd,  even  by  the  most  illiberal  of  philosopher, 
or  the  tnoHt  conservative  of  potitictaiis.  Mill'n  demands  sonnd  very 
liuiablc  to  <mr  ears.  They  naioaut  to  uo  more  tban  ihis,  "  that  llic  ui- 
tlividual  is  not  acoountiiblc  to  society  for  his  actions  ho  far  as  tbcy 
conecni  the  interests  of  no  person  but  himself,  und  that  he  may  be  sub- 
jected to  social  or  legal  punisbments  for  Huch  actiousouly  im  arc  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  others." 

Is  there  nny  one  here  present  wbo  doubts  the  justice  of  that  priiiciplf*,  or 
vho  would  wish  to  reduce  the  frecduni  of  tlie  indiridual  to  a  smaller 
meaaiire  ?  Whatever  social  tyranny  may  have  exUtcd  twenty  years  ago, 
when  it  wrung  that  ficr>-  protest  from  the  lips  of  John  Stiurt  Mill,  can 
we  imagine  a  alate  of  society,  not  totally  Utopian,  in  which  the  itidj- 
viduaL  man  uced  be  less  ashamed  of  his  social  fetters,  in  which  lio  could 
more  freely  utter  nil  his  honest  couvictions,  more  boldly  propound  all  his 
theories,  moro  fearlcsHly  agitate  for  their  speedy  realiuitioQ;  in  whieb, 
iu  fact,  each  man  can  be  so  entirely  himself  a«  the  society  of  England, 
such  as  it  now  is,  such  as  generstious  of  hard-thiukiDg  and  hard- working- 
Englishmen  have  made  it,  and  loft  it  as  the  most  sacrc*!  inlterttancc  to 
their  sons  and  daughters  i 

Look  through  the  whole  of  history,  not  excepting  the  brightest  days  of 
republican  freedom  at  Athens  and  Itome,  and  I  know  you  will  not  find  ono 
single  period  in  which  the  measure  of  Liberty  accorded  to  each  individual 
wa^  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  at  least  in  Eaglund.  And  if  you  wish  to 
realixc  the  full  blessings  of  the  time  in  which  wc  lire,  comparo  Milt's 
plea  for  Liberty  with  another  written  not  much  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  by  a  thinker  not  inferior  cither  iu  power  or  baldum  to 
Mill  himself.  According  to  llobbcs,  the  only  freedom  which  an  indiridual 
in  his  ideal  state  has  a  right  to  ehiim  is  what  ho  calls  "  freedom  of 
tliought,"  and  that  freedom  of  thought  couusta  in  our  being  niile  to 
think  what  wc  like — so  long  as  we  keep  it  to  oursclres.  Surely,  such 
freedom  of  thought  cxistc*!  even  iu  the  days  of  the  Inquisition,  and  we 
should  nerer  call  thought  free,  if  it  bad  to  be  kept  a  prisoner  iu  siditary 
and  silent  confinement.  By  freedom  of  thought  wo  mean  rrcc<Ium  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  prccs,  frcpdora  of  action,  whether  individual  or 
associated,  aud  of  that  frecduiu  the  preseut  generation,  as  compared 
with  all  former  generations,  the  English  nation,  as  comparc^l  with  all 
clbcr  uulioris,  enjoys,  there  eau  he  no  doubt,  a  good  measure,  (ircaifcd 
down,  and  shaken  together,  and  sometimes  runoing  over. 

It  may  be  said  that  romc  dogmas  atill  rcroaio  in  jiulitics,  ta  rcltgion, 
and  in  morality  ;  hut  thwc  who  dcfcnti  (licm  claim  no  longer  any 
infallibility,  and  those  who  attack  thero,  however  small  their  minority, 
neetl  fear  no  violence,  nny,  may  reckon  on  an  impartial  and  rrcn 
sympathetic  hearing,  as  noon  as  i>cople  discover  in  their  pleatlings  lh» 
true  ring  of  honest  conriction  and  the  warmth  inspired  by  an  unselfish 
love  of  truth. 
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It  h&SBCCtncd  atrange  lIicrcfor«  to  mmiv  readers  of  Mil],  particnliirl^ 
OQ  the  Cootinent,  tbat  Uiis  cry  for  Liberty,  this  detnaml  for  (recdom  for 
vvcTy  individual  to  be  trh&t  be  is,  aud  1o  develop  all  tbo  gemis  of  hie 
it&ture,  should  liave  conic  from  what  i»  Iiiiovrii  as  tbu  freest  of  all 
countries,  Englaod.  Wc  might  veil  undcKtsud  such  a  cry  uf  indigoe- 
lion  if  it  had  readied  as  from  Busaia;  but  why  should  Eiiglisb 
philoi>o{)hor«,  of  all  utWrs,  have  to  protcat  against  the  tynmay  of 
society  ?  It  is  true,  ncvcrthcle'U),  that  iu  rauDtries  governed  despoticaJtf , 
the  indiridnal,  unless  be  in  obaosions  to  tbe  GoTemmcnt,  cujoys  far 
greater  frci-dotii,  or  rather  licence,  than  iu  a  couutry  like  Euglaadj  which 
gOTcrns  itself.  Ruasi&n  society,  for  instance,  is  extremely  iudulgcnt. 
It  toIerat«s  in  its  rulers  and  xtatennen  a  haughty  defiance  of  the 
■implciit  rules  of  social  propriety,  and  it  seems  amused  rather  than 
astonished  or  iudignant  at  the  vagaries,  the  frctiiiea,  amloulrageSfOf  tho*u 
vbo  iu  brillJuut  drawiug-roonis  or  Iceture-roonis  preach  the  doclriucfi  of 
vhat  iq  called  Nihilism  or  Individualism,*~-Tt)L,  "  that  society  must  be 
xe^ncrated  by  a  struggle  for  cxistcnoe  and  the  suniral  of  the  strongest, 
froeciae&  vbich  ^Nature  Las  sanctioaed,  and  vliieh  have  proved  eucccRaful 
among  wild  aniouda."  K  there  is  danger  in  these  doctrines  the  (jovem- 
zuciit  is  expected  to  see  to  it.  It  may  place  vratclimcn  at  the  doors  of 
every  hoose  and  at  ihc  comer  of  every  street,  but  it  must  not  count  qu 
the  better  classes  coming  forvard  to  enrol  themselves  as  special  constables, 
or  CTCQ  uQ  the  co-operation  of  public  opiuiou  which  in  England  would 
annihilate  that  kind  of  Nihiliiim  vrith  one  glance  of  seom  and  pity. 

In  a  8ctf-govenicd  couutry  like  iCnglaud,  Ibe  resistaucc  vbicU  twcicty, 
if  it  likca,  can  oppose  to  tlic  individual  in  the  aacrtion  of  his  rights,  is 
far  mure  compoct  and  powerful  thuu  in  Russia,  or  even  in  Ctcraiany. 
Even  where  it  does  not  employ  the  arm  of  the  law,  cocic^-  knone  hovr 
to  use  that  softer,  but  more  cru»hing  pressure,  that  calm,  but  OorgOD- 
Iik«  look  which  only  the  bravest  and  stoutest  hearts  know  liow  to 
resist. 

It  is  rather  against  that  indirect  repression  which  a  well-orgauiicd 
society  exercises,  both  through  its  mule  aud  Icmak  representatives,  that 
Mill's  demand  for  Liberty  seems  dii'ccted.  lie  docs  not  stand  up  for 
unlimited  licence;  on  the  contrn.ry,  he  would  have  been  the  most 
strenuous  defender  of  that  balance  of  power  between  the  weak  and  the 
strong  on  which  all  social  life  depends.  But  he  resents  those  smallci- 
pcnaltics  which  society  will  always  inflict  on  those  who  disturb  its 
dignified  peace  and  comfort : — avoidance,  cxcluaion,  a  cold  look^  a 
•liitgtiig  remark.  Had  Mill  any  right  to  comphtiD  of  these  social 
penalties?  Wonld  it  not  rather  nniount  to  an  interference  with 
individnnl  liberty  to  wish  to  deprive  any  indindual  or  any  number  of 
individuals  of  those  weapons  of  self-defence?     Those  who  ihemBclvcs 


'  StTKB  dcflflwl  Nibilivm  u  "  tlia  onM  ncifft-t  bttdom  frnm  ull  tettlsd  coucciiU.  fiom 
*1I inborttKl  rartninti ftntl iiD|iC(UiuL>&ti  uliicli  liniiiivr tli« progrrdsol  the Oooiil«ntBl  intvUect 
wltfc  tlie  kutoHeal  dng  tied  t«  ita  foot.*' 
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MiD,  <Wm  far  CTRT'  infiridail  the  folkst  freedoH  in  tfco^ht,  void,  or 
deed,  coiBf«titile  vitli  tie  freedom  of  otben,  uc  apt  to  Bafcc  one  mutske. 
CwarioM  of  ilicir  on  faonat  iatrDtioiiB,  ikef  canot  bear  to  he  nis- 
liailul  or  iti^ited.  Tbey  cipect  ncictj  to  mlmit  to  tbrir  ofiea  very 
pualbl  operatinw  h  s  patient  •abmiu  to  the  kn^  of  tlic  nti^coo. 
Ilwt  !•  not  IB  ^naan  nattirr.  Tbe  eneaj^  of  aboaes  ii  iAw*j%  abased 
by  bit  cpewica.  Soeietr  wUI  oerer  yidd  odc  tDcfa  vftboot  renstsnee,  and 
tev  TttunuLX*  itrc  loo^  enoogh  to  rectifc  tbc  tluuika  of  tboac  vhom  thcT 
have  refofned.  Mil)*a  wnobeitad  efectioo  to  Pkriiament  ««s  a  triumph 
Dot  oAeti  ahared  by  •odd  -nSaKmet*;  it  wsh  aa  exceptknal  a»  Krigfat't 
admiiakm  to  a  teat  in  the  Cabinet,  or  Stanlcr's  appoiotoieDt  as  Pran  at 
Wertmiiwter.  Sncb  anomalies  v^ll  happen  in  a  coantiT  tbrtonatclT  so 
foil  of  anotnalie*  a*  Kngtand  ;  bat,  as  a  rule,  a  politica]  refonn<^r  must 
not  be  SDgry  if  be  paaies  throu^b  life  vitbont  the  title  of  Bight  Hoootir* 
■bte;  nofthnald  a  nian,  if  he  will  alvafs  speak  tbe  truth,  the  trbole  truth, 
aiul  noUiiog  but  tbc  truth,  be  disappointed  if  fac  die?  a  nvarlyr  rather 
thaa  a  Bishop. 

Hut  granting  cren  Utit  in  Mill's  time  there  emitted  some  traccA  of 
«ocial  tjTanoy,  wbcrc  arc  they  now  ?  Look  at  the  neirapapera  and  the 
joarnnli.  Is  there  aor  theory  too  wild,  any  reform  too  violent,  to  be 
opcaly  defended  ?  Look  at  tlip  draw  iti^- rooms  or  the  mcetini:^  of  learned 
•ocietic*.  Arc  not  tbc  mont  ecrtntric  talkers  the  spoiled  childrco  of  the 
fiuhionablc  world  ?  When  youtig  lonh  begin  to  duetm  the  propriety 
of  limitinR  tbc  riffbls  of  inberitauce,  aud  young  tutort  arc  not  afraid  to 
•propoiic  curtailing  tbc  long  vacation,  surely  we  need  not  coniptain  of 
the  iDfuIeranCc  of  English  Mciety. 

W'beiicTrr  I  state  tliesc  facts  to  my  Gerniau  and  Trench  and  Italian 
friends,  who  from  reading  Mill's  Esmy  "  Oa  Liberty"  hare  dcrlrod  the 
irapmwioa  that,  however  large  an  amouot  of  political  liberty  England 
may  enjoy,  it  enjoy*  but  little  of  intellecttial  freedom,  they  are  ^ncrallr 
willing  to  he  cunvcrted  >o  far  as  London,  or  other  great  cities,  arc 
concerned.  Bat  look  at  your  Unirersities,  they  say,  the  nurseries  of 
Knglisb  Ibotiglit  I  Can  yon  romparc  their  mcdjaeral  spirit,  their 
monaalte  iiiatitiiliuns,  their  sdiolujitic  philosophy,  with  tbc  freshness  and 
freedom  or  tlic  Continental  Universities?  Strong  as  these  pr^adieea 
aboat  Oxford  and  Cumhridge  have  nlwaya  been,  they  hare  become  still 
more  iulensc  since  Profcesor  Helniliollt,  in  an  inaugural  address  which 
ho  dctircred  at  bis  instullatiou  aa  Bcctor  of  the  University  of  Scrliu,  lent 
thcaulborily  of  bis  great  name  to  thette  mineoneeptions.  "The  tut<H«,"  b« 
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says,*  "in  tlie  EuglUb  Universities  cnnnot  deriatc  b^s  Iiaii-'K-brcadth  from 
the  (logmattc  svHtem  of  the  Guglbh  Chiirvh,  without  exgiosing  themselves 
to  the  ccDtiure  of  their  Archbi»ho|»  and  Iming  their  pupils."  In 
Ocnaan  I'liivcrsitics,  on  tlie  contrunr,  wc  arc  told  that  the  estreme 
conolufiiutts  of  malerisltslic  mctaphyBies,  the  boldest  speculations  vritliin 
the  sphere  of  Darwiu's  theory  of  evolution,  may  be  propounded  wilhoat 
let  or  hiiidraacc,  quite  as  mucli  its  tbc  highest  Apotheosis  of  Pupal 
infallibility. 

Here  the  fuct^t  ou  which  FrofesMr  Hclnihollz  relies  are  entirely 
vroDj;,  and  the  vritings  of  some  of  our  moat  eoitnciit  tutore  supply  a 
more  than  sulliciciit  itTfulutiun  of  his  statemcuU.  ArchbiBho]M  hare  no 
olHciBl  poaition  whiit&oercr  tu  l!)aF;1ish  UniveraJtics,  and  tlicir  censure  of 
au  Oxford  tutor  would  be  i-cscutcii  as  inipertiuent  by  the  whole 
Vniversity.  Kor  docs  the  Uiuver»ily,  as  such,  eserciBC  any  very  strict 
iCOQtrol  over  the  tutors,  even  when  thpy  lecture  not  to  their  own 
College  only.  Kach  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford  claims  now  the  right 
to  lecture  {venta  dwrndi),  and  X  doubt  whether  they  would  evur  submit 
to  those  rcstrictionB  which,  in  Germany,  the  Faculty  imposci  on  every 
rriml-docent.  Pnvat'docentt  in  Cicimau  Universities  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Faculty  for  incomiKstcacc,  and  silenced  for  iasubardiuu- 
tion.  I  knuir  of  nu  eucli  cases  at  Oxford  during  my  residence  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  nor  eau  I  tbiuk  it  likely  that  they  should  ever 
occur. 

A*  to  the  extreme  couclualoua  of  materialistic  mctaphyMcs,  there  nrc 
Ojfford  tutors  who  have  grappled  with  the  Kystenu  of  such  giants  as 
Uobljes,  Jjockc,  or  Ilumi-,  and  who  arc  not  likely  lobe  frightened  by 
Uucliocr  and  Vo^. 

]  know  comparisons  arc  odious,  and  1  am  the  last  man  who  would 
wiiih  to  draw  comparisons  between  English  and  fiermnn  Universities 
uofarourable  to  the  latter.  But  with  regard  to  freedom  of  thought, 
of  speech,  and  action.  Professor  Ilclmholtz,  if  he  would  spend  but  a  few 
weeks  at  Oxford,  would  find  that  we  enjoy  a  fidler  measure  of  freedom 
here  than  tbc  Profcsaore  and  Privatdaccnts  in  any  Continental 
University.  Tlic  pitblicatious  of  some  of  our  professors  and  tutors 
ought  at  least  to  have  convinced  him  that  if  there  is  le<»  of  brave 
words  and  tarbaleut  talk  hi  their  vrritinp,  they  display  throughout  a 
determination  to  speak  the  truth,  which  may  be  matched,  but  could  not 
easily  be  excelled,  by  the  leaders  of  thought  in  Fruuce,  Germany,  or 
]Uly. 

'rhc  real  difference  between  Knf^lish  and  Continental  Universities  ia 
that  the  former  govern  themBclvca,  the  latter  arc  gorcrnod.  Sclf- 
KOvcruraent  entails  n?«poDsibititie«,  sometimes  restraints  and  reticcncot. 
1  may  here  he  allowed  to  quote  tbc  wonls  of  anotlier  omiueut  Profeaor 


•  li»ber  din  Akadcnbcbe  Ft«iheit  il«r  Dtalschon  rBivtnitatan,  Bote  bisim  Antrttt 
)1m  R«c(<mla  *ii  dcr  Frudricfa-WUbftlnw-Uaivanitak  io  Beriin,  uo  IS  Oatober  lt77i 
phkltcn  rnd  Dr.  U.  Hdtnlx'llK. 
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uf  the  University  of  Berlin,  Da  Bois  He^rmoud,  wboj  !□  addressing  bis 
coltca^cs,  TCntiircd  to  tell  tliem,*  "  ^^'«  have  still  to  lenra  from  tlie 
Englisti  linw  the  grpntcst  independence  o(  the  imlividual  is  coiDpatible 
vilfa  willing  submission  to  ttalutary,  though  irksome,  statutes."  That  is 
particularly  true  when  the  statutes  arc  M;lf-impo»cd.  lu  Ocnuanj',  as 
Professor  Hclmholtz  tclU  tin  him«clf,  the  last  decision  in  almost  all  the 
more  important  affairs  of  the  Uuiveraitiea  rc«ts  with  the  Gmeniment, 
and  he  does  uot  deny  that  in  times  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  teitsiou, 
n  most  incoDtidemtc  ii8c  lias  1)cen  made  of  that  power.  There  are, 
besides,  the  less  importaDl  mattci's,  such  as  ruisiog^  of  saloiii-s,  learc  of 
abscuce,  »cicnti&c  mi^aions,  even  titles  and  decorations,  all  of  whicli 
enable  n  clever  Minislcr  of  liistructioa  to  nsiwrt  hia  penonal  inlltienee 
among  the  less  iiide|>endent  memliers  of  the  Unirersity.  In  Oxford  the 
Uuivei"sity  docs  not  know  the  Ministry,  nor  the  Miiiisttry  the  University. 
Tlic  acts  of  the  Govcmmeiit,  be  it  Lil)cral  or  Conscrvntivcj  are  freely 
disctu!!ccd,  and  often  powerfully  resisted  by  the  academie  cnnstitueneies,  and 
the  persoual  dislike  of  a  Miniatcr  or  Ministerial  Councillor  could  as  little 
injure  a  profcaeor  or  tutor  aa  bis  favour  could  add  one  penny  to  his  salary, 

But  these  are  minor  mattcrn.  What  gives  their  owti  iiecnliar 
character  to  the  l^nglisb  rnii-emitits  is  a  sense  of  povcr  and  respon- 
sibility: power,  bccaaac  they  arc  tbc  most  respected  among  the 
numerous  corpornlions  in  the  country ;  responsibility,  bceautto  tbc 
higher  education  of  the  whole  etiimtry  has  l>een  committed  to  their 
eba^.  Their  only  master  is  public  opiuion  as  rcpTe«eutal  in  Fariia- 
mcnt,  their  only  incentive  their  own  sense  of  duty.  There  is  no  cotmtrr 
in  Kurojic  irhcvo  UnircrsiticH  hold  to  exalted  a  position,  and  where  thow 
vbo  have  tbc  honour  to  belong  to  tbcm  may  say  with  greater  truth, 
Nohh$te  oblige. 

I  know  the  dangers  of  self-government,  particularly  nhcrc  higher  and 
mon>  ideal  interests  are  concerued,  and  there  are  probably  few  who  irish 
for  a  real  reform  in  schools  and  Universities  ivho  have  not  occasionally 
yielded  to  the  desire  for  a  Dictator^  of  »  Jliicninrrk  or  a  Fulk.  But  such  a 
desire  springs  only  from  n  momentary  trcakncss  and  despondency ;  and 
no  one  who  kuons  the  difference  bctwren  beiu<^  governed  and  govern- 
ing oneself,  would  ever  wish  to  dcieend  from  that  higher  though 
dangerous  position  to  a  lower  one,  however  safe  and  comfortable  it 
might  seem.  No  one  who  )m:t  taated  freedom  would  ever  wish  to 
exchange  it  fur  anything  eUe.  Public  opinion  is  sometimes  u  hard  task' 
master,  and  majorities  can  he  grciit  tymiit«  to  those  who  want  to  \» 
honest  to  their  own  conrictions.  But  in  the  slrupfjlc  of  all  against  all, 
each  individual  feels  thot  he  has  his  rij;htful  place,  and  that  be  may 
exercise    his  rightful    influcnoc.      If    lie  in  beaten,  he    in  1>cfltcn  iu 


*  Ceber  ein«-  Alodcoile  der  Itaulmlirti  RnraeliK  p-  34.  Anntlicr  kucn  otMrret  of 
nyUsli  l:f>',  I'r.  K.  HiJIclmaiJ.  in  ad  •rikia  in  tlia  OctuticT  &iiintt*T  of  Ibe  SimtttnA 
CMMy,  rasarki :  "  >owLci«  !•  tlien  mator  riwiividiul  li1«tty  Ihnti  U  Knglawl,  anil  W>- 
wh«K  do  p*oplB  rawiiDoe  it  more  reftdilf  <•(  th«lr  own  M««r<l.'^ 


fair  6g1it ;  if  lie  coixiuersj  lie  has  uo  one  ckc  to  tliatik.  No 
doubt  Hc^iwtic  Govfromcnta  have  ottca  cxi^rciscd  the  most  bcncficMl 
patroiisg(>  in  i^nconrnging  and  rrwanliiig  iioetH,  artists,  aud  men  of 
wiciicc.  Bnt  mcu  of  genius  vho  Iiavc  couqociwi  tlie  love  and  adiaira- 
tfoQ  of  n  vholc  uation  arc  greater  than  those  who  have  gained  tlie 
favour  of  the  Diost  brilliant  Courts  ;  niid  wp  knon-  liow  some  of  tlis 
fairest  reputattous  have  been  wrccknl  ou  the  )>atroiiug<>  «hicb  tbcy  had 
to  accept  at  the  hands  of  powerful  Ministers  or  ambitious  SovcrL-igtis. 

But  to  rptnrii  to  Mill  and  hi«  pica  for  I.ibRrty.  Though  lean  hnnllj- 
bclicFc  that,  were  he  still  among  us,  lir  would  claioi  a  larger  meaaurc  of 
frcedoni  for  the  individntU  than  !b  now  accorded  to  every  one  of  ub  in 
the  aoeieiv'  in  which  wc  move,  yet  the  chief  cause  ou  irhieh  be  founded 
Ilia  pica  fur  Lilfeity,  the  chief  evil  which  be  thought  could  he  remedied 
only  if  society  would  allow  more  elbow- i-uom  tu  iudiridual  gcniiw, 
exist*  in  the  same  degree  as  in  his  time — aye,  even  in  a  higher  d^rcc. 
The  principle  of  hidiiiduality  hoJi  xufTcrcd  more  at  prcseut  tliati  perhajM 
at  any  former  period  of  history,  'ilie  world  is  becoming  more  aud  more 
gregarious,  and  what  the  French  call  our  nature  moulonm^re/'ouT  mutton- 
like  nature,"  our  tendency  to  leap  where  any  bcll-wetlicr  has  leapt  before, 
become*  more  and  more  prevalent  iu  |xjUtic9,  in  religion,  iu  art,  and 
€vcn  in  seieuec.  M.  do  Tocqncvillc  expressed  his  surprise  bow  much 
more  Frcnehmcn  of  the  prc^tent  day  resemble  one  another  than  did 
those  of  the  last  generation.  The  same  remark,  adda  John  Stuart 
Mill,  might  be  oinde  of  England  ia  a  greater  degree.  "  Tbo  modern 
rfffime  of  public  opiniou,"  he  writer,  "  is  in  nu  iinorgatiixud  form 
wluit  the  Chinese  eiliieational  and  iJoHtical  systems  arc  iu  an  organized ; 
and  unless  iudividunlily  shnll  be  able  aueocssfully  to  assert  itself  against 
ih\»  yoke,  Kurope,  iiotuitb-ttandiDg  its  noble  nntecedciita  nud  its  ^ro< 
fcBsed  Chridtianity,  will  tend  to  become  another  China." 

I  fully  agree  with  Mill  in  rccogni^iing  the  dangers  of  uniformity,  but 
I  doubt  ubether  what  he  calls  the  regime  of  public  opiniou  is  alone,  or 
evcu  ehicfly,  answerable  for  it.  No  doubt  there  arc  some  people  iu 
whose  eyes  uniformity  tteema  an  advantage  rather  then  a  disadvnnta^-. 
If  nil  were  equally  strong,  equally  educate*!,  equally  lioncst,  cquidly  rich, 
equally  tall,  or  equally  smnll,  society  would  seem  to  them  to  have 
reached  the  highest  ideal.  The  same  people  admire  au  old  I'Voiich 
ganlen,  with  its  clipped  ycw-trccs,  forming  artificln]  walls  and  towers 
and  pyramids, far  more  than  llie  giaut  yews  whichjlike  large  st^rpeiiti*,  clasp 
the  soil  with  their  eoiliug  roots,  and  orcrshndow  with  their  dork  green 
bnuiehes  the  white  chalk  clilfs  of  the  Tlutmes.  But  thoac  French  gardens, 
unless  tbc\-  aro  constantly  clipped  and  prevented  from  growing,  soou 
fall  into  decay.  As  in  nature,  so  iu  society,  nuiformity  means  but  too 
often  staguatiou,  while  variety  is  the  surest  sign  of  health  and  vigour. 
The  deepest  secret  of  nature  is  its  love  of  eontinned  novelty.  Its 
tcudcopy,  if  unrestrained,  is  towards  constantly  creating  new  varieties, 
fflticb,  if  they  fullil  their  purpoac,  become  fixed  for  a  time,  or,  it  may 
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be,  for  ever ;  while  others',  after  tliey  liaro  fulfiUwl  tliuir  pur|)0)ie,  vauuih 
to  make  room  for  ncir  aud  stronger  typea. 

Tile  same  is  tlic  eccret  of  liutnaD  society.  It  consists  and  Lirn  lu 
inilividuak,  each  being  mcnnt  to  be  <lilf«!reut  troai  all  llic  olbers,  and  to 
coutribute  bis  own  pccaliar  share  to  tbc  conimoD  wealtli.  As  ao  tree  i& 
like  any  other  tree,  an<l  no  leaf  on  the  same  tree  like  any  other  leaf,  n<v 
butnan  being  \si  csActly  like  any  other  human  being,  nor  ia  it  meant  to 
be.  It  is  in  this  endless,  and  to  va  incouceivable,  variety  of  buniaa 
wuls  that  the  deepest  purpose  of  human  life  is  to  be  realized;  and  ibr 
more  »ocicty  fullil«  that  purjicise,  the  nioii;  it  allows  free  scope  for  the 
development  of  erery  indiTidual  gertn,  the  ridicr  will  be  the  hari'est  in 
uo  distant  future.  Such  is  tbc  iuy»tcry  of  individuality  that  I  do  not 
wonder  if  even  tl>o«c  pbilusophci-s  vhn,  tike  ^[111,  reduce  the  nieaujng  of 
tbc  word  aacred  to  the  rery  Bmnllest  compass,  see  to  each  individual 
soul  something  Mtcrcd,  something  to  be  revered,  even  where  «c  cannot 
umlerstaiut  it,  numcthing  to  bi:  protected  against  all  rulgar  vtolcnee. 

Where  1  diSer  from  \\\\\  and  his  school  is  on  the  question  as  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  the  epidemic  of  uniformity  springa  trhich  threatens 
the  free  dcvclopmcut  of  modern  socii'ty.  Mill  points  to  the  itucicty  itk 
which  we  more  ;  to  those  who  arc  in  front  of  us,  to  nur  contemporaries. 
I  feci  convinced  lliat  our  real  enemies  arc  at  onr  biclc,  and  that  the 
lieavic^t  ehuius  which  arc  fastened  on  us  arc  those  made,  nut  by  the  pre4cat> 
but  by  past  generations — by  our  ancestors,  not  hy  our  contenaporaric«. 

It  is  on  this  potut,  on  the  trammels  of  individual  fi-ccdom  with  which 
wc  may  alnioiit  \iz  said  to  be  born  into  the  world,  aitd  on  tlic  means  by 
which  vte  may  shake  ofl'  these  old  chaius^  or  at  all  events  carry  tlicm 
more  hghtly  and  Ki-accfully,  that  I  wish  to  apeak  to  you  tins  cvonioy. 

Vdh  need  not  l>c  afraid  ibat  I  am  going  to  enter  upon  the  mucli  dis* 
cussed  subject  of  heredity,  whether  in  it«  physiological  or  psychological 
aspects.  It  is  a  favourite  subject  just  now,  and  the  most  curious  facts 
have  been  brought  together  of  late  to  illustrate  the  working  of  what  i» 
called  herodity.  But  the  more  wc  know  of  these  facta,  tbc  teas  wc  sccu 
able  to  comprehend  the  underlying  principle.  Inheritance  ia  one  of 
those  numerous  words  which  hy  their  very  simplicity  and  clcaraesa  arc 
so  apt  to  darken  our  counsel.  If  a  father  bos  blue  cyca  and  the  son 
has  blue  eyes,  what  enii  Ix!  clearer  than  that  he  inherited  tliem  V  If  the 
father  stammers  and  the  son  stammers,  who  can  doubt  but  that  it  came 
by  inheritance?  If  the  father  is  a  musician  and  the  son  a  mmician,  we 
say  very  glibly  that  the  talcut  was  inherited.  But  what  doca  ioAtnied 
mean  ?  In  no  case  does  it  mean  what  inherited  usually  means — some- 
thing external,  like  money,  collected  by  a  father,  and,  after  his  death. 
secured  by  law  to  his  kou.  ^^'batcver  cl«c  inherited  may  mean,  it  does- 
not  mean  that.  But  unfortunately  the  word  is  there,  it  seems  almost 
pedantic  to  challenge  its  mcaniug,  and  people  are  always  grateful  if  an 
cosy  word  saves  them  the  trouble  of  hard  thought. 

Another  apparent  advantage  of  the  theory  of  hcroditjr  '^  that  it  never 
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fails.  If  tlic  Aon  litis  blue,  and  the  fatlier  blacV,  eyes,  all  ia  right 
again,  fur  either  Uw  mother,  or  the  graudQiother,  or  some  historic  or 
prcbisloric  aucedtcr,  mar  have  had  blue  c;rcsj  and  ataviam,  «c  know,  will 
aMvrl  it^t'lt'&Ocr  iiiinilrcds  and  tbuu^audfl  of  veant. 

Do  Dot  suppoM!  that  1  deoy  the  broad  facta  of  what  is  callml  by  the 
name  of  ht.'n.-dity.  \VIiat  I  deny  is  that  the  aamcof  heredity  oSera  any 
Mtcntilic  sohitiou  uf  n  most  ditlicidt  [irohWni.  Iti»  u  name,  a  mvtaplior, 
quite  na  bad  uk  the  old  metaphor  of  itmate  ideaa  ;  for  there  ia  hardly  a 
single  )ioiiit  of  similarity  hetvcea  tlic  prooeu  bv  which  a  son  may  share 
tl)C  black  eyes,  the  stammering,  or  the  musieal  t:ilcnt  uf  his  father,  and 
that  by  which,  after  his  father's  death, the  law  secures  to  the  mn  the  po<uca- 
siouofthfiKiiinds.sliilliu^s,  and  pence  which  his  father  held  iii  the  l-'iioda. 

But  whatever  the  true  mcaiiiug  of  heredity  may  be,  certain  it  in 
that  every  iudividunl  comes  into  tlie  world  heavy-laden.  Nowhere 
has  the  eoiiaeioiisHcsa  of  the  hnnicn  which  rests  on  each  geucrnttou  as  it 
enters  on  its  jourucy  through  life  found  stronger  exprcasiou  than  among 
the  Buddhists.  What  other  people  cnll  by  various  names,"  fate  or  pro- 
Tklencc,"  "tradition  or  inhHritiiiicc,"  "  circumstujiccs  or  caviroumcm/' 
they  coll  Karmaa,  deed — what  hn^  been  done,  whether  by  ourselves  or  by 
othcrc,  the  accamulatcd  work  of  all  who  have  oome  before  us,  the  cou- 
Beqaenoes  of  which  ve  have  to  liear,  both  for  ^o»d  and  for  evil.  Ori;;i> 
ually  tJu:t  Karman  scctus  lo  hare  been  conceiTed  a»  pcrsoual,  an  the  nork 
which  vre  ourselves  have  done  in  former  existeoccs.  liat,  as  personally 
we  are  not  conscious  of  having  done  such  work  in  former  ages,  that 
kind  of  Karatan,  too,  might  he  said  to  he  impersonal.  To  the  questioD 
how  Karman  bcf^au,  the  uccumulation  of  what  forms  the  cooditioa  of  all 
that  exists  at  present,  Biuldhisiu  has  no  answer  to  give,  any  more  than 
any  otlicr  ^stem  of  religion  or  philosophy.  The  ButUlhista  «iy  it  bcgau 
with  avidyd,  and  aridifd  means  ignorance.^*  They  arc  mucli  more  deeply 
interested  la  the  question  how  Kanium  may  be  annihilated,  how  each 
man  may  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  Kar/aan,  and  Nirvdna,  the 
bigkest  object  of  all  their  dreams,  is  often  dcSticd  by  Buddhist  philo* 
itophcrs  as  "  freedom  from  A'«r/«a«."t 

'What  the  Buddhists  call  by  the  general  name  of  Karman,  eompre- 
heuds  all  influences  which  the  past  exercises  on  the  present,  both  phyai- 
cally  and  Dietitally4  It  is  uot  my  object  to  examine  or  even  to  name  alt 
these  ioflucBCcs,  though  I  confess  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to 
look  upon  the  surface  of  our  modem  life  as  wc  look  on  a  geological 
map,  and  to  see  the  most  ancient  formations  cropping  'out  everywhere 
under  our  feet.  Difficult  an  it  is  to  colour  a  geological  map  of  England, 
it  would  be  still  more  difiicult  lo  find  a  safBcient  variety  of  colours  to 
mark  the  different  ingredients  of  the  intellectual  surface  of  this  island, 

•  SptOMT  Hardr,  ■■BIwiwJof  BuddbiMO.")).  »ai.  -t  ibid^  p.  99. 

i  "  As  mwttanwioa  dies  aad  gives  way  to  soother,  ttie  heir  of  thecoiuo^uvnon  of  all 
its  rirtoa  ana  all  its  vi«M,  thi  exMt  renlt  of  pitt-tiuteat  csuMi,  to  esch  iadiiridiwl.  in  the 
lonji  cliaia  of  litv.  luheiit*  all,  »f  jjool  ur  oril,  wbkh  M  its  uratleocMun  lur«  iIon«  or  bwn  ; 
Md  UkMop  th«  stragKlt  towonla  «ntight«nment  vtMsMlf  thm «hw«  thsy  loft  >L"— Hhji 
Dftride,  A><f(Muw,  pTlW. 
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Tlmt  nil  of  UB,  wlicllitr  wc  upcak  English  or  German,  or  French  or 
ItuBsian,  arc  really  spcalting  nn  aiicieat  Oriental  tongue,  incixKlilile  as 
it  would  have  Bounded  ft  hundred  years  ago,  is  now  admitted  by  crery- 
Iwdy.  Tliough  the  rorious  dialects  now  8j>okcn  in  Kiiro|K  have  been 
separated  many  thotisandii  of  years  ttora  the  Sanskrit,  the  ancient 
classical  language  of  India,  yet  su  unbroken  ia  the  bond  that  holds  tlic 
West  and  Eaat  together  that  in  many  csfics  an  intelligent  Biigliifhin&u 
might  still  Riie»»  the  meaning  of  n  Sanitlirit  word.  How  little  did'cr- 
cnee  is  there  between  Sanskrit  s^na  and  Knglish  ton,  bctwcea  Sanskrit 
thhilar  and  Knglisli  daughfer,  between  Sanskrit  vid,  to  know,  and 
Knglnh  to  tvitf  bctwccu  Sanskrit  vahvh,  to  grow,  and  Kn^liah  to  wax  f 
Thick  how  we  value  a  Siuon  itm,  or  a  Komau  coin,  or  a  CVUic  weapon ! 
how  we  dig  for  them,  clean  them,  label  tbem,  and  carefully  deposit  tlictu 
in  our  niUGCums!  Yet  what  is  their  antiquity  compared  with  tlio 
antiiiaity  of  such  w<ml«  as  son  or  daughter,  faHtff  and  tnothfr  f  THicre 
arc  no  monuments  older  than  those  eoUected  in  the  handy  rolunin 
which  wc  call  Dictionaries,  and  tho*c  who  know  how  to  interpret  tho« 
Knj^Iish  antiquities — as  you  may  »cc  them  interpreted,  for  inatancc,  in 
Grimm's  Dictionary  of  the  German,  in,  Littre's  Dictionary  of  the  French, 
or  in  Profcasor  Skcats'  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Laogungc 
— will  leiim  more  of  the  real  growth  of  the  human  mind  than  by  study- 
ing many  voiumca  ou  logic  and  psychology. 

And  as  by  our  language  wo  liclong  to  the  Aryan  stratmn,  we  bekmg 
through  our  letters  to  the  Hnmitic.  Wb  still  write  Kngliah  in  hicro- 
glyphies;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  vicisaitudes  through  whicli  the  ancient 
hieroglyphics  have  passed  in  their  journey  from  Kgypt  to  I'tiocnicia, 
fnim  rhccnicia  to  Greece,  Inxm  Greece  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to 
Hnglaud,  when  we  write  a  capital  V  ^,  when  wc  draw  the  top  line 
and  the  nnallcr  line  thiotigh  the  middle  of  the  letter,  wc  really  draw 
the  two  horns  of  the  ccrastc*,  the  homed  serpent  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  used  for  representing  the  sound  of  f.  Tbey  write  the 
name  of  the  king  whom  the  Greeks  culled  Ckwps,  and  tliey  themselves 
Cttu-fu,  like  this;*  f^  ah«  Here  the  fii-st  sign,  the  sieve,  ia  to  be  pro- 

tu  second,  the  homed  Hcrpent,  fit,  and  the 
n  In  the  more  cursive  or  Hieratic  writing 
appears  as  ^  ;  in  the  later  Demotic  aa  / 
and  y.  Tlic  Pliccnicians,  who  borrowed  their  letters  from  the  Ilieratic 
Egyptian,  wrote  \  and  V.  The  Greeks,  who  took  their  Icttera  from 
the  Phoenicians,  wrote  ^.  >Vhcn  the  Greeks,  instead  of  writing  Mkc 
the  Phoeiiidaiis  from  right  to  left,  began  to  write  fi-om  Icfl  to  right, 
they  turned  each  letter,  aud  as  ^  became  K,  our  k,  so  ^,  van,  became 
V,  the  Greek  M>callcd  Digaramn,  the  Latin  F. 

The  firvt  letter  in  Cfm-fu,  too,  still  exists  in  our  alphabet,  and  in  llie 
transverse  line  of  our  H  wc  must  rrcognisc  the  lust  remnant  of  the 
lines  which  divide  tbc  sieve.  Tlie  iiicrc  appears  la  Utcratic  tA  (S,\A 
»  Bumm,  "EBypt,"  \i..  pp.  J3,  IBa. 


nonnccd  chu;  the 
little  bird,  again,  n. 
the  homed  serpent 
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Phoenician  as  S,  in  Ancient  Greek  lu  B,  vkii'li  ocean  on  tin  iuaori|>- 
tioD  found  a.t  Myconic  nod  ehievhorc  as  the  ngn  of  the  apiritus  lupcr, 
while  ia  Latin  it  is  known  to  us  as  tbc  latter  H.*  In  the  wimc 
manner  the  undulating  liue  of  our  capital  JC  still  recall*  rcry  strikingly 
tho  hent  back  of  the  crouching  lion,  which  in  the  later  hieroglyphic 
imcriptious  represents  the  sound  of  L. 

If  thus  in  our  language  vq  are  Aryan,  ia  our  letters  Sgyptian,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  our  iratchcs  to  hcu  that  n-e  ore  Dahylonian. 
Why  in  our  hour  divided  intn  sixty  minutes,  our  iuiuutc«  into  sixty 
seconds  ?  Would  not  a  diviMon  of  the  hour  into  ten,  or  fifty,  or  ft 
bniulrcd  minutes  have  been  mor*'  natural  ?  Wc  hare  sixty  divisions  on 
the  dials  of  our  watches  »imply  bocan<ic  the  Greek  astronoracr  Hipparchns, 
who  lived  iu  the  second  century  a.c.,  accepted  the  liabylonian  Aystcm 
of  reckoning  time,  that  system  being  sexagesimal.  The  Babylouiona  knew 
the  decimal  system,  btil  for  practical  jmrpo^es  they  counted  by  «o»« 
and  tari,  tho  tossos  represcnliufi  CO,  the  sarot  CO  x  00,  or  3GI)0.  From 
HipparchoB  tiiat  system  found  its  way  into  the  works  of  Ptolemy,  about 
150  jt.D.,  and  thence  it  wax  enrried  down  the  stream  of  civilixation, 
Bndiug  its  last  rosting-pUce  on  tlie  dial-plates  of  our  clocks. 

And  why  are  there  twenty  shillings  to  our  sovereign?  Again  the 
real  rcuoa  lies  in  Babylon.  The  Cirockx  Icanit  from  the  Babylonians 
tko  art  of  dividing  gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  It  hns 
been  proved  that  the  current  gold  jiiece  of  Western  Asia  was  exactly 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  Babylonian  mud,  or  nnns.  It  iras  nearly  equal 
to  our  sovereign.  Tho  difficult  problem  of  the  relative  value  of  gold 
aud  stiver  in  a  bi<monctary  rurreiiey  had  been  solved  to  a  certain  extent 
in  tbc  ancient  Mcsopotaiuian  kingdom,  the  proportion  between  gold  and 
sUver  being  iixcd  at  1  to  13|.  The  silver  sbokcl  eurrent  in  Babylon 
was  heavier  than  the  gold  shekel  in  the  proportion  of  13^  to  10,  aud 
had  therefore  the  value  of  one-tenth  of  a  guld  shekel ;  and  the  half 
silver  shekel,  called  by  the  Greeks  a  drachma,  was  worth  ouc-twcutietli 
of  a  gold  shekel.  The  drftclima,  or  half  silver  shekel,  may  therefore  bo 
looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  type  of  our  own  silver  shilling  in  its 
relation  of  one-twoatieth  of  our  gold  sovereign.t 

1  shall  mention  only  one  more  of  ihc  most  essential  tools  of  our 
mental  life — namely,  our  fiyuret,  which  wo  call  Arabic,  because  we 
received  them  from  the  .^raba,  but  which  the  Arabs  called  Indian, 
because  they  received  them  from  the  Indians — in  order  to  show  you  how 
this  uiucteetith  century  of  oars  is  under  the  sway  of  centuries  long 
past  and  fot^ttou ;  how  wc  arc  what  we  nrc,  iiot  by  ourselves,  hut  by 
those  who  ciiine  before  its,  and  how  tlic  intellectual  ground  on  which 
we  stand  is  made  up  of  the  detritus  of  thoughts  which  were  first  thought, 
not  on  these  isles  uor  in  Europe,  but  on  the  shores  of  the  Oxus,  the 
Nile,  tlie  Euphrates,  and  (he  Indus. 

*UAaoir*SBrrOriipa«Bsjplienne<tarAlchatMtPlieak«ea.  lArR.  de  R^ngf,  Pari*,  1871. 
-tSso  Bnnilb,  •■  I>u  UsocwMmi." 
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Now  you  m»y  well  ask  Quoratm  hae  omnia? — What  his  all  thi«  to 
do  with  freedom  nnd  iritb  tbc  free  tlevdoptnent  of  iQclividuality? 
Bi;causc  a  man  ia  )>orn  tlic  heir  of  all  the  ages,  csn  it  Ijc  e«id  tliat 
he  is  not  free  to  grow  and  to  es[>nii<l,  rhiI  to  develop  all  the  faciillic^ 
of  Ills  mind?  Are  those  who  came  before  Iiiin,  and  nho  left  him  this 
goodly  iulicritaucc,  to  be  called  his  cDcniin?  Is  that  chain  of  tradition 
which  coiiiii-ctn  him  with  thv  pa«t  nritUy  it  tS"'"'"^  fc't^r,  iiml  not  rutlii'i- 
the  Jendiiig-slriugs  without  which  he  would  Qcrer  Icara  lo  walk 
straight ': 

Let  iu(  look  at  the  matter  more  cloeeljr.  No  one  would  veuture  to 
say  that  every  individual  should  he^n  life  as  a  young  savage,  and  be 
left  to  form  his  owu  loiigUBge,  aud  iuvcut  his  own  letters,  numerals, 
taxA  ooiiis.  Co  the  contrary,  if  we  comprehend  all  this  aud  a  great  deal 
more,  anch  a»  religion,  morality,  and  Hccular  knowledge,  under  the 
general  name  of  education,  eveu  the  most  nclvaiiccti  defcudcrs  of  iudivi- 
dualisiu  would  hold  that  do  child  should  enter  society  without  submittiug, 
or  rather  without  beiug  Ruhmitted,  to  cdueution.  Most  of  tu  would 
eveu  go  further,  and  make  it  crimiual  for  i>iunenla  or  evcu  fur  eoaitQUuitiea 
lo  ftlloar  children  tu  grow  up  uucducatcd.  The  excuse  of  worthloM 
pareitta  tliat  tlicy  arc  at  liberty  to  do  with  tbcir  children  as  they  like, 
ii&g  at  last  heeu  Mor-u  to  the  winds.  I  still  rcmeiubcr  the  time  when 
jiscudo-Liberals  were  uot  ashamed  to  say  that,  whatever  other  natjons, 
such  as  the  GcrmaQs,  might  do,  Knglaud  would  never  submit  to  com* 
piilsory  cduoution.  ITiat  wicked  sophistry,  too,  bos  at  last  been  tilenoed, 
and  among  the  principal  advocates  of  compulsory  cduottiuu,  uud  of  the 
ucce&^ity  of  curtailing  the  freedom  of  savage  parents  of  savage  cbildrcDt 
hare  been  Mill  and  his  friends,  the  n]H>s(le«  of  liberty  and  imiivtduali«m.* 
A  ncir  L'ru  may  be  said  to  date  in  the  history  of  every  iiatiou  Jrom  the 
day  on  which  "compulsory  educatiou"  becomes  part  of  their  statute-book; 
and  I  may  cougrattdatc  the  moat  Liberal  town  in  Knglnnd  on  having 
proved  itself  the  most  inexorable  tyrant  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of 
compulsory  education. 

But  do  uot  let  ua  imagine  that  compidwry  educatiou  is  without  its 
dangers.  Like  n  powerful  engine,  it  mtut  be  carefully  watehed,  if  it  is 
sot  to  produce,  what  all  rompuUton  will  pnxluce,  a  slavish  receptivity, 
and,  what  all  machines  do  produce,  monotonous  uniformity. 

AVc  know  that  al)  education  must  in  the  beginning  be  purely  dog- 
matic. Children  are  taught  language,  religion,  morality,  patriotism,  and 
afterwards  at  school,  history,  literature,  mathematics,  and  all  the  rest, 
long  before  they  arc  able  to  question,  to  judge,  or  cbooac  for  tlicm- 
•elves,  and  there  is  hardly  anything  that  a  child  will  not  bcUeTC  if  it 
comes  from  those  in  whom  the  child  believes. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  no  douhi,  must  be  tatigbt  dogmati- 
eatly,  and  they  take  up  an  cuormous  amount  of  time,  particularly  in 

*  ''!■  itoot  Almoat  a  MU-tiiilmt  axiom,  that  Ibt  Stat«  slioulil  rtqittro  abiI  comp«1  tlia 
ednottioo,  up  to  «  ocrtain  ■tandAnl,  of  cvcrj  Lumau  bving  who  i*  bom  iU  cttjuul 
V«t  wIm,  ia  tbar*  thM  U  BVl  tXniX  \n  nvozain  nuil  u«nt  Uii>  tntli  r* — fo  UUna, 
p.  IWL 
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Englith  KbooK  KiiglUli  siKlUog  19  \  national  misfortnoe.  and  in  the 
keen  intcnutJoiial  race  betvecn  all  the  coUDtries  of  Europe,  it  iinnilicaps 
tbe  English  cbild  tu  a  ilc^rcv  tbat  sccotB  iDCTCiin>tc  till  we  look  at 
staliattca.  I  knoTT  Llio  difficulties  or  a  S|>eUiiig  Reform,  I  know  what 
people  mexa  when  they  call  it  impossible;  hut  1  also  know  that 
personal  and  national  nrtuc  consists  iu  doin);  so-catled  impossiljle  tilings, 
and  that  no  nntJDn  lins  duiie,  imd  liiu  still  tu  do,  so  ninuj'  inipustiihlv 
things  as  the  Kngluh. 

Dut,  granted  that  reading,  irritiiig,  and  arithmetic  occupy  ncarlr  the 
whole  school-timu  und  ilIwotI)  (Iu;  Ix^^t  puwvrsof  tht;  pupils,  cannot  some- 
thing be  done  in  pta}'-houn  'f  la  there  not  some  work  that  can  be  tnrned 
iuto  play,  and  some  play  that  ran  be  tiu-ncd  into  uork  ?  Cauuot  the 
powers  of  observation  he  called  out  in  a  child  while  collecting  flowers, 
or  atone*,  or  butterfliea?  Cannot  his  judgment  he  »trciigtheiied  cither 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  or  in  measuring  the  area  or  a  field  or  the  height 
of  a  lower?  Might  not  all  this  be  done  without  a  view  to  examinations 
or  payment  by  rc)iult«,  simply  for  the  Rake  of  lilUng  the  httle  dull  miudu 
with  one  sunbeam  of  joy,  such  sunbeams  being  more  likely  hereafter  to 
call  hidden  precious  gcrrns  into  life  than  the  deadening  weight  of  6ueh 
lewons  as,  for  inataace,  that  Ih'Ou^h  is  though,  ikr-otigh  is  through, 
en-ouffh  ia  enough.  A  child  who  beliL-ves  that  will  hereafter  believe 
anything.  Those  who  wish  to  etc  Natural  Science  introduced  into 
elementary  vehools  frighten  sehoolmnsters  by  the  rery  name  of  24atural 
Science.  But  Nurcly  every  schoolmaster  who  ia  worth  his  e.h\t  should 
be  able  tu  teach  ehildren  a  love  of  Nature,  a  wondering  at  Nature,  a 
cario«ity  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  an  ttcquisitivencss  for  some  of 
the  trt-JiHUre*  of  Nature,  and  all  this  aequired  In  the  fresh  air  of  the 
field  and  the  forest,  where,  better  tliaa  in  frousy  Icctim;- rooms,  the  edge 
of  tho  aensea  can  be  sharpened,  the  chest  he  widened,  and  that  freedom 
of  thought  foAtcrcd  which  made  England  what  it  was  even  before  the 
days  of  compulsory  cdue&iion. 

But  iu  addressing  yon  here  to-night  it  was  my  intention  to  speak  of 
tlic  higher  nither  than  of  elementary  education. 

All  education,  as  it  now  exists  iu  most  countries  of  Europe,  may  bo 
divided  into  three  stages — ttemenlar^,  tchotaatic,  and  acadanicat;  or 
call  it  primary,  $tc<mdary,  and  Ifrttary. 

Elementary  education  has  at  last  been  made  eomputaory  in  most 
ciriliz«d  eouutries.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  seems  impossible  to 
include  under  compulsory  education  anything  beyond  the  very  elements 
of  knowledge — at  least  for  the  present ;  though,  with  proper  tnanngc- 
mcnt,  I  know  from  experience  that  a  woll-eondnctod  elenietitAry  school 
can  afibrd  to  proridc  instnictiun  ia  extra  subjects — such  as  natural 
science,  modem  languagen,  and  political  economy — and  yet,  with  the 
present  system  of  Government  grants,  be  self-supporting.* 

The  next  stage  aborc  the  elementary  is  scholantir.  education,  as  it  is 
supplied  in  grammar  scliools,  whether  public  or  private.     According  a» 

*   n««,  Jftnury  M,  1079. 
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t'he  puptU  are  intended  eitWr  to  go  on  to  n  uniTersitv',  or  to  enter  at 
once  on  Icaviug  oclioul  on  tbo  practical  work  of  lir«,  tbcsc  scliools  are 
ilmdcd  into  two  classes.     In  the  one  class,   which  in   Oermaiiy  arei 
called  Rt^tU-schulen,  lew   Latin   ih   taught,  and   no  Greek,  but   more  of] 
mathematica,  tnodem  languages,  and  physical  eciAnee;  in  the  oAer,! 
called  Gtjmnatia  od  tlic  Continent,  classics  form   the   chief  stafde  of 
iustracttoD. 

It  in  during  this  stage  that  education,  whether  at  priTale  or  pabiic 
schools,  excrci»ca  its  strongest  levelling  inflnenco.  Little  nttcnttoii  can 
be  paid  at  large  schools  to  individual  tAutts  or  talents.  In  Germany, 
ereii  more  perhn|>»  tlian  in  England,  it  is  the  chief  object  of  a  ffood  I 
and  conscientious  muster  to  have  his  cIhr!!  ns  uniform  as  possible  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  and  he  receives  far  mon:  credit  from  the  official 
examiner  if  bin  whole  class  marches  well  and  Iccepa  pace  togetlior,  tlutn 
if  he  can  parade  a  few  brilliant  and  forwanl  boys,  followed  by  a  number 
of  straggling  laggards. 

And  aa  to  the  character  of  the  tcachlug  at  school,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  authoritative  or  dogmatic  ?    The  Socratic  method  is  terj"  J 
good  if  wc  can  find  the  rlri  Socralici  and  leisure  for  discussion.     Bat  ' 
at  school,  which  now  may  cccm  to  be  colled  almost  in  mockery  tryjtXti, 
\  or  leisure,  the   true   method   is,  after   all,  that   patronized   by  the  grcitt  j 

*  educators  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ccntnrie».      Itoys  at  school  ' 
must  tnrn  their  mind  into   a  row  <^  pigeon-holes,  filling  as  mnny  as 

b  they  can  with  useful  notes,  and  npver  forgetting  how  many  arc  vmpty. 

•  There  is  an  immense  araonnt  of  positive  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
betweeu  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen — mips  of  grammar,  strioga  of 

k  vocablcif,  dates,  namca  of  towns,  river*,  and  mountains,  mathematical  i 
formulas,  &c     All  depends  here  on  tlie  receptive  and  retentive  powers  J 
of  tbc  mind.     The  memory  has  to  )>c  strengthened,  without  being  \ 
uvertaiol,  till  it  acts    idmoAt    mccbauically.       Lcuruiu^  by  heart,    I 
believe,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  during  the  years  spent  at 
school.     There  may  have  been  too  much  of  it  when,  as  tlie  llcv.  H,  C. 
Adams  informs  us  in  bis  "Wykchamicn"  (p.  357),  boys  used  to  any  by 
heart  13,000  and  14,000  lines,  when  one  repeated  the  whole  of  Virgil,   j 
nay,  wbeu  another  waa  able  to  say  the  whole  of  the  English  Biblo  by  ' 
rote  :— "  Put  him  on  where  you  would,  he  would   go  fluently  on,  u 
long  as  any  one  would  listen." 

Ko  intellectual  investment,  I  feci  certain,  bears  snch  ample  and  audi 
regular  interest  aa  gems  of  English,  Latin,  or  Greek  Iit4?niturc  depocited    j 
ia  our  memory  during  our  childhood  and  jouth,  and  taken  up  (irom  timo    ' 
to  time  in  the  happy  hours  of  oar  solitude. 

\      One  faidt  I  have  to  find  with  most  schools,  both  in  England  and  oa 
'  the  ConlJitent.     Hots  do  not  read  enough  of  the  Greek  and   Koman 
classics.      The  majority  of  our  masters  arc  scholars  by  profession,  and    \ 
they  arc  apt  to  lay  undue  stress  on  what  they  call  aecuratc  and  minntc 
schotarslup,  and  to  neglect  wide  and  cursory  Tcading.     I   kuov  the    j 
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aigumciiU  for  mioutc  accuracy,  but  I  also  know  the  tniscbicf  Ifaut  is 
done  by  aa  exclusive  devotion  to  critical  scliolanbip  before  itc  htixe 
acquired  a  rcuJ  litmilittrity  with  tbe  principnl  urorkx  of  i>]a,iitical  litura- 
turc  llie  time  spcut  id  our  schools  in  Icaraing  tho  rules  of  ^arauar 
and  tiyutax,  irritiDg  cxcrci»ci,  and  composing  vcncs,  is  too  lat^c.  Look 
oulj-  at  cur  G  reck  and  Lutia  {prammoLnt,  n-itb  all  tbcir  ndc«  and  cxcc|>tioius 
and  exceptions  on  exi>cptioos  1  It  ia  too  bcary  a  weigbt  for  auy  boy 
to  carry;  and  no  vouder  that  when  one  of  tlie  thousaad  sonall  rules 
wbicti  ibey  bare  Icariit  by  heart  is  really  wanted,  it  is  H:Idom  forthcoming. 
The  end  of  clasuieal  teaebiiig  at  scliool  should  l>e  to  luiike  our  boys 
acqaaiDted  not  only  vitb  the  language,  but  witU  the  literature  aud 
history,  tbo  ancicut  thought  of  the  ancient  world,  llulcn  of  grammar, 
nntaX]  or  metre,  are  but  i»eaii.t  tonai'ds  that  end;  tbey  luuai  never  be 
mistaken  for  the  eod  itself.  A  young  man  of  eighteen,  who  has 
probably  8|)ent  ou  au  average  tea  yean  in  learning  Greek  and  J^atin, 
ought  to  be  able  to  read  auy  of  the  ordinary  Greek  or  Iiatiu  closaica 
without  mtich  diChculty;  nay,  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure.  He 
might  Imt'c  to  couttult  Lis  dictionary  now  and  then,  or  giietm  the 
meaniiig  of  certain  words;  ho  might  also  feel  doubtful  sometimes 
whether  certain  furniH  came  from  lift,  I  send,  or  iii*i,  I  go,  or 
li/ii,  I  am,  iiarticularly  if  prcectleil  by  prepositions.  lu  these  matters 
the  beat  scholars  arc  least  inclined  to  )>c  pharisaical;  and  whenever  1 
meet  ID  the  cxjatruveiities  of  clasaical  seholara  the  favoarite  phrase, 
"  iCvery  kc^toolbny  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  this,"  I  ffenerally  »ay  to 
myMlf,  "  No,  he  ought  not."  Anyhow,  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
stody  of  Greek  and  Latiu  retained  in  our  public  aehooU  ought  to  feci 
oouvinccd  tlint  it  will  rertaiuly  not  bs  rctaiucd  much  longer,  if  it  can 
be  said  witli  any  truth  that  young  men  who  leave  school  at  eighleeu 
are  la  many  casrs  unable  to  read  or  to  enjoy  a  classical  text,  imless 
they  have  nHMrri  it  before. 

Classical  teac)iiu{;,  and  alt  purely  scholtutic  teaehiug,  ought  to  be 
Gnialied  at  scJiool.  When  a  yowig  man  goes  to  Uuivcrsty,  unless  he 
means  to  make  tcholarshij>  liia  profcs&ion,  he  ought  to  be  free  to 
enter  upon  a  new  career.  If  lie  has  not  Icanvt  by  that  time  so 
much  of  Greek  and  Latin  aa  is  absolutely  ucccsiiary  in  sd^-Lifc 
for  a  lawyer,  or  u  studcul  of  physical  science,  or  even  a  clergynuiu, 
either  he  or  his  school  ia  to  blame.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  tliat 
it  wouUl  not  he  most  desirable  for  every  one  during  his  Utiiveraity 
career  to  attend  some  lecturer  on  cliissieal  literature,  ou  ancient 
lustory.  philufeopliy,  or  art.  ^Miat  is  to  be  deprecated  is,  that  tJie 
Univeriity  should  have  to  do  the  work  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
achocii. 

The  best  colleges  nt  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  shown  by  their 
nuitriculatioti  examinations  what  the  standard  of  classical  knowledge 
ought  to  be  at  eighteen  or  nineteen.  That  standard  can  be  reached  by 
boys  while  still  at  Bchool,  as  has  been  iNrovttd  both  by  tlie  so-called  local 
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exuniuations,  aud  hj  the  examinations  of  scliooU  held  tilidcr  the 
Delegates  sppointed  by  the  Utiiversitie*.  If,  therefore,  the  Univenity 
would  reassert  her  old  ri|;ht,  mid  aiakc  the  first  fxaiuiiiotbn,  called  at 
Oxford  RespODsioiut,  a  general  matriculation  examination  for  admission 
to  the  UDiversity,  not  only  would  the  public  scIhhiU  be  stimulated  to 
greater  clTortj*,  Imt  the  tcaciiing  of  the  University  might  assume,  from 
the  very  heginning,  that  aeudciiiic  character  which  ought  to  diiitiiiguisli 
it  from  mere  sehoolboy  work. 

Academic  traeliing  ought  to  he  not  merely  a  rontinuation.  but  in  one 
i>eiise  n  curr«clioii  of  »vliolaitlic  teaching.  While  ut  »choot  iiiNt ruction 
miiBt  be  chiefly  dogmatic,  at  Vniversity  it  ia  to  be  Socratic,  for  1  fled 
no  better  name  for  ihat  method  which  in  to  set  a  man  free  from  the 
hurdeu  of  piirelv  trudilioiiul  kuowlcdgo ;  to  make  tiim  feel  that  the 
words  which  he  vace  arc  otlcn  empty,  that  the  concepts  be  employs  are, 
for  the  most  part,  mere  bundles  picked  np  at  random ;  that  CTcn  where 
he  knows  f^cla,  be  don  nut  know  their  cridcnce;  und  where  he 
expresses  opioioDs,  tliey  arc  mostly  mere  dogmas,  ndopted  by  him  withoat 
exam  i  nation. 

But  for  the  Universities,  I  should  indeed  fear  that  Mill's  prD])hccies 
might  come  true,  and  that  the  intellect  of  Burope  might  drift  into 
drcarr  monotony.  Tlie  VniTcrmtics  nlways  h&ve  been,  and,  tmleM 
they  are  diverted  from  their  original  purpose,  always  will  he,  the 
guardians  of  the  freedom  of  thought,  the  protecton  of  iadiridual 
apoDtancity;  and  it  was  owing,  I  believe,  to  Mill's  igtionince  of  true 
ncadeinic  teaching  that  he  took  so  despunding  a  view  of  tbe  generalioa 
growing  up  uudcr  his  eyes. 

When  we  leave  »chooI,  our  beads  arc  naturally  brimftil  of  dogma, 
that  is,  of  knowledge  and  opinions  at  scwind-hand.  Such  dead  know- 
ledge is  eilremcly  dangerous,  unless  it  is  »ooiier  or  later  revived  hy  tlic 
spirit  of  free  inquiry.  It  does  not  matter  whether  oar  scholastic 
dogmas  be  true  or  false.  The  danger  is  the  same.  And  why  ?  Because 
to  placo  either  truth  or  error  above  the  reach  of  argmncut  is  certain  to 
weaken  truth  and  to  etrcugtheii  error.  Secondly,  because  to  bold  m 
true  on  the  niitliority  of  others  anything  which  concerns  ii«  deeply, 
and  wliiofa  we  could  prove  ourselves,  produces  fcebleucss,  if  not  dis- 
boneoty.  And,  thirdly,  because  to  feci  unwilling  or  unable  to  meet 
ubjcctionii  hy  nrgtimeut  is  generally  the  tint  step  towards  violcoce  aad 
]konecution. 

I  do  not  think  of  religious  dogmas  only.  Thoy  are  generally  the 
fimt  to  rouse  inquiry,  even  during  uur  schoolboy  days,  and  tliey  are  by 
no  means  the  moat  difiScult  to  deal  with.  Dogma  often  rages  where  ve 
least  expect  it.  Among  scientific  men  tbe  theory  of  evolution  is  at 
present  bccomiog,  or  has  become,  a  dogma.  What  ts  the  result?  No 
objcctiona  are  listened  to,no  diffieulttea  recognised, and  a  man  ItkeVircbov, 
himaelf  the  strongest  supporter  of  evolution,  who  has  the  moral  cotirage 
to  say  that   the  descent  of  man  from  any  ape   wbatsocrer  is,  as  yet, 
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before  the  tribunal  of  acicntific  aoologv,  "  not  proveu/'  is  howled  dowu  ia 
Gennany  in  a  manner  vortliy  of  Kphesiaos  aiirl  Galatian».  But  at  present  I 
am  titioluiij;  uot  so  much  uf  auvsjiccisl  dugniiut,  but nillcr  ot  tlint  jogmiitic 
state  of  miad  which  is  the  almost  iuovitable  result  of  the  teaching  at  school. 
I  think  of  the  whole  intellcrt,  what  has  been  colled  the  mtellectut  »ib\ 
pennisiua,  aud  I  maintuiii  tliat  it  ix  th€  object  of  academic  teochiDg  to 
rouse  that  iDtellect  out  of  itaslumbcr  bv  queations  not  less  startling  than 
wheo  Galileo  asked  the  vorld  whether  the  sun  was  TCallj-  moving  and  the 
earth  stood  still ;  or  wheuKaat  asked  whether  timeaudspacc  were  objects, 
or  Dcccssar}-  forme  of  our  scdsuous  intuition.  Till  our  opinions  have  thu« 
been  tf-ttcd  and  stood  the  tc«t,  wc  can  bnrdly  call  them  our  own. 

How  Irao  this  is  with  regard  (p  rdigtou  has  been  boldly  exiires«ed  by 
Bishop  fievcn<lge. 

"  Ikjng  ooQiriousto  mym-Jf,"  he  writcn  in  Ilia  "  PrivnU*  TliougblSOQ  Religion," 
"  how  great  an  ascendant  Christianity  faolds  oTer  me  berond  the  rect,  as  batng 
that  ruigion  whereinto  I  was  bom  and  baptixud;  that  which  th«  aupreme  autho- 
rity ha«  (injuincd  nnd  m^  pnrpnti  nducatcd  me  in ;  that  which  ererjr  ouc  I  tn«et 
wilbal  highly  appruves  of,  aiiJ  whicli  I  mysell'  liava,  by  a  long-continueil  pro- 
ffltnon,  made  almoEt  natural  lo  mv :  I  am  resolved  to  be  more  jealous  and  Ruspi> 
eioxu  vS  thin  religion  than  i>f  lb«  rcat,  nnd  ba  *nre  not  to  cntcniun  it  nny  longer 
without  being  rouvLoced,  by  solid  and  aubstanUal  aiguncota,  of  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  it." 

Hits  is  bold  and  manly  language  from  a  Bishop  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  I  certainlT  think  ^nt  the  time  has  come  when  «oinc  of 
the?  diviuity  lecturers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  well  be  em- 
ployed in  placiog  a  knowledge  of  the  saored  hooka  of  other  religions 
within  the  rcnch  of  undergraduate*.  Many  of  the  difTienltie* — mo«t  of 
them  of  our  own  making — with  rcgani  lo  the  origin,  the  handing 
down,  the  later  comiptiona  and  roiHintcrprctations  of  nacrcti  texts, 
would  find  their  natural  solution,  if  it  was  shown  how  exactly  the 
same  difBcuIties  arose  and  Iiad  to  be  dealt  with  by  theologians  of  other 
creeds.  If  some — ay,  if  many — of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
met  witli  in  otlier  religions  also,  sardy  that  would  uot  alTvct  their 
value,  or  diminish  their  truth ;  while  nothing,  I  feet  certain,  would  more 
effectually  secure  to  the  pure  nnd  simple  teaching  of  Clirist  its  true  place  tn 
the  historical  development  of  the  bnman  mind  than  to  place  it  side  by  aide 
with  the  other  religions  of  the  world.  In  the  senes  of  translations  of 
the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  of  which  the  fint  three  Tolumen  have 
juBt  appeared,*  I  wished  myself  to  include  a  new  traoslation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments :  nnd  when  that  scries  is  Bnishcd  it  will,  I  belicre, 
be  admitted  that  iiowhere  would  these  two  Ixxiks  hare  had  a  grander 
setting,  or  have  shone  with  a  brighter  light,  than  surrounded  by  the  Veda, 
the  ZenduTCitta,  tl»c  Buddbit)t  Tripifaka,  and  the  Qur'an. 

But  as  1  said  before,  1  was  not  thinking  of  religious  dogmas  only, 
or  CTcn  chicQy,    when  I  maintained   that  the  character  of  acadcniio 

-"Sacr«d  BocJia  of  tkc  Hut,"  tdJtta  by  U.  M.,  volt.  i„  S.,  liLi  Oarmdon  Pnw, 
Oxford.  ISWi  7      >       ' 
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teachiiig  must  be  Socratic,  not  dogmatic.     The  cril  of  dogmatic  teach- 
ing lies  much  deeper^  and  spreads  much  further. 

Think  onljr  of  language,  the  work  of  other  pcopfc,  not  of  oiimeUvs, 
which  we  ()ick  up  at  raudom  iu  our  race  throiijih  life.  Doca  not  crcrf 
.word  nc  UEC  require  careful  examinatioo  and  revision  ?  It  is  not 
eiiongli  to  iuij  Ihtit  latiguage  n»»i8t!t  our  thoiightu  or  colour*  tbira,  or 
possibly  obacurea  thciu.  JS'o,  wc  know  now  that  language  aud  thought 
arc  indimible.  It  waa  not  from  porcrty  of  expression  that  the  Greek 
Cftllcd  rcafou  and  likiigimge  hy  the  »»xae  woni,  Xo-^v-  ^^  '^°^*  becauie 
thoy  koeir  that,  though  wc  may  distiDgmsh  between  thought  and  speech, 
as  vc  distingnish  between  body  and  soul,  it  is  as  impossible  to  tcu  tlic 
one  by  violeuce  avttiy  from  the  otiier  wt  it  is  to  MixirBtc  the  concave 
side  of  a  lona  from  its  coutci  side.  Tliia  is  something  1o  learn  and  ta 
understand,  for,  if  properly  uiiderstoo<I,  it  will  anpply  the  key  to  roost 
of  our  iiitellcwtuitl  puzzleif,  uiid  serve  m  the  saft;st  thread  throogh  llie 
whole  labyrinth  of  philosopliy, 

*'  3t  is  evident,"  ta  Ilobbes  remarks,*  "  that  truth  aud  falsity  have  ni> 
place  hut  omoEigitt  such  living  cicuturcs  at  use  speech.     For  tbougU 
some  brute  creatures,  looking  upon  (he  image  of  »  man  in  a  glasa,  may 
be  affected  with  it,  as  if  it  were  the  man  himself,  and  for  this  reason 
foar  it  or  fswo  upon  it  in  \-mn  ;  yet  they  do  nut  apprehend  it  as  trac  or 
false,  bnt  only  as  like;   and  iu  this  they  are  not  deceived.      Wherefore, 
as  toea  owe  all  tlieir  true  ratiocination  to  the  right  undentandtng  of 
speech,  so  also  they  ove  their  crrom  to  the  misundrntanding  of  the 
same;   aud   as  all  the  bruaou-nls  of  philosophy  proceed  ouly  from  man, 
so  from  man  also  is  dcrircd  the  ugly  sbsunlity  of  false  opiaiOD.     For 
I  speech  has  something  in  it  like  to  a  spider's  neb  (as  it  was  said  of  old 
X  of  Solon's  tans),  for  by  eoutc:ituie  of  words  lender  mid  delicate  vita  are 
ensnared  or  Ktop|)ctl,  hut  strong  wits  break  easily  through  them." 
Let  mc  illustrate  my  meaning  by  at  least  one  instance. 
Among  the  words  which  have  proved  Hpider'a  wl-Us,  ensnaring  even 
the  grcstest  intellects  of  the  world  from  Aristotle  down  to  Leibniz,  the 
terms  gtnua,  rpecits,  and  indmduat  occupy  a  very  prominent  place. 
Tlic  opiHjsitiou  of  Arisluilc  to  Pluto,  of  the  Nominalisis  to  the  Kcaliats, 
of  Leibnia  to  Locke,  of  Ilerbart  to  Hegel,  turns  on  the  true  meaning  oTl 
thete  words.     At  school,  of  conrac,  all  we  ran  do  is  to  teach  the  rccciradl , 
meaning  of  peniw  aud  tpectcs;  aud  if  a  boy  can  trace  thcae  terois  bock 
to  Aristotle's   ytntu  and  ci^o^,  and  show    ja  what  sense  that  pliilo- 
Hopber  used  llicm,  cvctr  examiner  would  be  satisfied. 

But  the  time  comes  when  we  have  to  act  as  our  own  examiners,  and 
when  we  have  to  give  an  account  to  ourselves  of  such  words  as  jfemi* 
and  species.  Seme  people  write.  Indeed,  as  if  they  hiid  Roen  a  tpeeitttiaA 
a  geuua  walking  abuut  in  broad  dayUght ;  but  a  little  causideralioii 
will  show  na  that  these  words  express  snbjective  concepts,  and  that,  if 
the  whole  world  were  silent,  there  would  never  have  been  a  thought  of 
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a  ffcniu  or  a  $peci€>.  There  arc  languages  iu  wliich  we  look  ia  vain  for 
corrcspondiug  words ;  and  ii  we  had  bees  bora  id  sucli  a  lunguagc, 
these  tenns  and  tlioiights  would  not  exist  for  as.  They  came  to  us, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  Aristotle.  But  Aristotle  did  not  iiiveot 
tliem,  he  only  defined  tbem  in  his  own  way,  so  that,  Tor  inttnnce, 
according  to  him,  all  living  beings  would  couKtitut«  n  genut,  men  a 
tptdet,  and  Socrates  an  iwtmdml. 

No  one  would  say  that  Aristotle  hul  not  a  perfect  right  to  dcHue 
these  tenn?,  if  those  who  use  them  in  his  sense  wonid  only  always 
remember  that  they  are  thinking  the  thongbts  of  Aristotle,  and  not 
tbcir  own.  The  true  way  to  shake  otT  the  fettcn  of  old  words,  and  to 
learn  to  think  our  own  thoughts,  is  to  folluw  then)  U]>  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, to  watch  their  development,  and  in  the  end  to  briug  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  those  who  first  fouLd  and  framed  both  wonis  and  ihonghls. 
If  we  do  this  with  gcnnt  and  tptciea,  wc  shall  find  that  the  words  whicb 
AriitotJe  defined — vix,,  -yi't-oc  and  ii^og — I>ad  originally  a  very  different, 
and  far  more  useful  iipplicatiou  than  that  which  he  gave_  to  them.  IVi-oc, 
S«nw,  meant  generation,  ami  comprcheudvd  such  living  heiiigs  only 
aa  were  known  to  have  n  common  origin,  however  they  might  differ  ia 
oatwmrd  appearance,  as,  for  iustauce,  the  spaniel  and  the  hloodhonnd, 
or,  aoconling  to  Darwin,  the  ape  anil  the  man.  Ei£<jc  or  species,  on 
the  contrary,  meant  apjiearance,  and  comprehended  all  such  tilings  as 
had  the  same  form  or  appearance,  whether  they  bod  a  common  origin  or 
not,  as  if  we  were  to  spcnk  of  a  species  of  four-footed,  two-footed, 
horned,  winged,  or  blue  nnimalx. 

That  two  such  concepts,  a«  wc  have  here  explained,  had  a  natural  justi- 
fication we  may  best  learn  from  the  fact  that  exactly  the  same  thought* 
found  expression  in  Sanskrit.  There,  too,  we  fiud  jrAti.  geucnitiou,  used 
in  the  sense  of  genua,  and  opposed  to  &krtti,  appearance,  used  in  tba 
acnae  of  tpecies. 

So  long  aa  these  two  woi-ds  or  thoughts  were  used  independently^ 
(mach  as  wc  now  speak  of  a  genealogical  as  independent  of  o  morpho- 
logieal  clasHilicatioR)  no  barm  could  accrue.  A  family,  for  instance, 
might  be  called  a  yiVoc,  the  ffem  or  clan  was  a  yifo^,  the  uatioa 
{gnatio)  was  a  ylwo^,  the  nhilc  human  kith  and  kin  was  a  yh»^  ;  ia 
fact,  all  that  wm  descended  from  common  ancestors  was  a  true  yiWc- 
'ITiere  ia  no  obscurity  of  thought  iu  this. 

On  the  other  side,  taking  tiSvg  or  vpccics  in  its  original  sense,  one 
man  might  he  said  to  be  like  another  in  hia  J^oc  or  appearance.  An 
ape,  too,  might  liiiitc  tndy  be  said  to  have  tlic  same  iicwc  or  species  or 
appearance  as  a  man,  without  soy  prejudice  as  to  their  common  origin. 
People  might  also  sjicak  of  different  u^t  or  forms  or  clas-nes  of  things, 
such  as  different  kiuds  of  mctuls,  or  tools,  or  armour,  niihout  committing^ 
thcmBclvca  iu  the  least  to  any  njiiuiou  a.^  to  their  common  dcsccot* 

Olten  it  would  happen  that  things  belonging  tolho  same  ytVoc,  sucEa 
as  the  while  man  sud  the  ucgro,  diirered  in  their  uctf  or  appearance;; 
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often  also  tliat  things  belonging  to  the  oanie  iiZa^,  Buch  as  eatables, 
difTprcd  in  their  yivac.  as,  for  instance,  meat  and  vegetable. 

All  this  is  cicnr  and  mmple.  The  confusion  h«(^iin  vhcn  these  two 
tcms,  instead  of  being  co-ordinate,  wfre  subordinated  to  each  oilier 
by  the  pliilowpbeis  of  Greece,  so  that  what  from  one  point  of  Tioir  was 
called  a  gentu,  might  from  another  be  called  a  ejiccics,  and  vie*:  vert/f. 
Haman  beings,  for  iiisitaiice,  were  now  called  a  tpecifa,  all  liTing 
beings  a  gevm,  which  may  be  true  iu  logic,  bat  is  utterly  faliK  in  vbat 
if  older  tb^n  logic — r'a.,  language,  thought,  or  ftict.  Ac<^)nling  to  lan- 
^Bgc,  according  to  reason,  and  acconling  to  Nature,  all  Imiuau  beiiigit 
constitute  a  yiroc,  or  generation,  so  long  as  they  arc  supposed  to  haw 
common  ODCcatons ;  but  vith  regard  to  all  liting  beinga  vre  can 
only  say  that  (liey  form  an  il^o^ — that  is,  ngrce  in  certain  appear- 
ances, nntil  it  hna  been  proTcd  that  eren  Mr.  Danrin  vns  too  modeat 
in  admitting  at  least  four  or  five  difiert;nt  anccatoni  for  tbc  whole  animal 
world.* 

In  tracing  the  hi»tory  of  these  tvo  words,  -yLvot:  and  eiSoc.  you  may 
nee  passing  btforc  your  eyrs  almost  the  whole  panoTSma  of  philiwopby, 
from  Plato's  ideas  down  to  licgol's  Idee,  The  tguestion  o(  ffcn^ra,  their 
origin  and  flubdivision,  occupied  cbtofly  the  nttcniioa  of  natural  pliilo> 
sophers,  who,  after  long  cnnlroFewies  about  the  origin  and  classification  of 
Stntra  and  species,  seem  at  last,  thanks  to  the  clear  eight  of  Darwin,  to 
have  arrived  at  the  old  truth  which  was  prefiguroit  in  language — iiauely, 
that  Nature  knows  nothing  hnt  ffewra,  or  {reneratioDs,  to  be  traced 
back  to  a  limited  niinihcr  of  auucstun,  and  thut  the  eo-called  tpeeUaaro 
Nmly  gtntra,  wltosc  genealogical  descent  is  <u  yet  more  or  less  obscure. 
\  But  the  question  ns  to  the  nntnrc  of  the  uZoc  became  a  vital  cjncalion 
rin  every  aystcm  of  philosophy.  Urauting,  for  iuslancc,  that  women  in 
every  clime  and  country  formed  one  species,  it  was  soon  luked  what 
constituted  a  species  ?  If  all  women  shared  a  common  form,  what  was 
that  form  ?  'U'bere  was  it  ?  So  long  as  it  was  siipimsed  that  all  women 
deaccndcd  from  Eve,  the  diflicid^  might  be  slurred  orer  by  the  name 
■of  hereditp.  But  the  more  thoughtful  would  ask  cren  then  how  it 
was  that,  white  all  individual  women  came  and  went  and  vanished,  the 
form  in  which  they  were  cast  remained  the  same? 

Here  you  see  how  philoHopbical  mythology  springs  up.  The  rery 
(juestion  what  ileoc  or  species  or  form  was,  and  where  these  tbiagu 
were  kept,  changed  llioac  words  from  proiicatca  into  aubjocts.  El^oc  waa 
oonceivc<l  as  something  independent  nnd  substantial,  soracthing  within  or 
shore  the  individuals  pnrtieipating  in  it,  something  unchangeable  and 
eternal.  Soon  there  arose  as  many  tiStt  or  forms  or  tyjjes  as  there 
were  general  concepts.  They  were  considered  the  only  true  realities  of 
which  the  pheuomonal  world  ia  only  an  a  shadow  that  bood  pameth 
away.  Here  wc  have,  iu  fact,  the  origiu  of  Plato's  ideas,  and  of  tlie 
variooB  aystcms  of  idenlism  which  followed  liii;  lead,  while  the  oppocito 
•  L«c1ufw  m  Mr.  Dftrwin'i  "  PliUcMiiliy  DjlADjiuge,"  PrBHr'tU*x"''"t  -^"^"i  '"''■  ^  *• 
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opiDions  that  ideas  Imve  uo  iudepvudeut  exuteuce,  and  tfaat  the  oqq  is 
uowbcrc  tbuud  except  iu  Uic  many  (tu  iV  tooh  ra  roXAci)]  was  BtreDtt* 
oualy  defended  by  Aruttotle  atid  his  follovrcnt.* 

'I'lip  same  red  thread  runs  through  the  vfliolc  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Agra,  ilcn  were  cited  Ijcforc  councils  and  condemned  as 
heretics  heciLuse  tlicv  ducl>red  that  tmimal,  man,  or  woman  were  mere 
names,  and  that  they  could  not  hring  tliemseh-CB  to  believe  io  an  ideal 
aiuinaJ,  an  ideal  man,  an  ideal  noman  b«  tlie  invisible,  snpcmntnral,  or 
metaphysical  types  of  the  ordinary  animal,  the  iudiriduni  lUou,  the  tingle 
woman.  Those  philosophers,  called  Nomiiiaiula,  in  opposition  to  the 
Realists,  declared  that  all  general  terma  were  names  only,  and  that 
nothing  eould  claim  reality  but  the  iiidividuid. 

We  cannot  foilow  this  controversy  further,  as  it  turns  np  again 
between  Locke  and  Leibniz,  between  Herbnrt  and  Hegel.  Suffice  it  to 
My  that  the  knot,  as  it  was  tied  by  lauguugc,  cau  be  untied  by 
the  science  of  language  alone,  which  teaches  us  tliat  there  i&  and 
csn  1>e  no  such  thing  as  "a  nanac  only.'"  That  pbrtisc  onght  to  be 
banished  from  all  works  on  philoiophy.  A  iiume  is  and  always  hoH  been 
the  snbjective  »iile  of  our  knowledge,  but  that  subjective  side  is  as  im- 
possible without  au  objective  side  as  n  key  is  without  a  lock.  It  is 
naclcsii  to  ask  which  of  the  tiro  Is  the  more  real,  for  tbey  are  real  only 
hr  being,  not  two,  hut  one.  Beitliiiin  iti  an*  one-sided  as  NoiniuAliani, 
But  there  is  a  higher  Nominaliam,  which  might  better  be  called  the 
Sdence  of  Language,  and  which  teaches  m  that,  apart  from  scuduous 
pCKCption,  all  human  knowlc^l^  is  by  names  and  by  names  only,  and 
that  the  object  of  oanie^t  is  always  the  general. 

This  is  but  one  out  of  huudrods  and  thousands  of  cases  to  show  how 
nuQca  and  conccjiti  wtiich  cnmc  to  us  by  tradition  must  bo  submitted 
to  *eiy  careful  HuuHiug  before  they  will  yield  u  pure  light.  "What 
I  mean  by  academic  teaching  and  academic  study  is  exactly  this 
[voccm  of  sDufUng,  this  changing  of  traditional  words  into  living  words, 
tlua  tracing  of  modern  Uioo^^ht  back  to  ancient  primitivo  thought^ 
this  living,  as  it  were,  once  ntore,  so  far  as  it  concerna  ns,  the  whole 
history  of  human  thought  onrselvcs,  till  we  are  as  little  nfraid  to  differ 
from  Plato  or  Aristotle  ua  fmm  Cumtc  or  Durwin. 

Plato  and  Amtotte  are,  no  doubt,  great  names;  every  sclioolboy  is 
awed  by  them,  even  though  he  may  have  read  very  little  of  their 
writings.  This,  too,  is  a  kind  of  dogmatism  that  requires  correction. 
Now,  at  University,  a  young  student  might  bear  the  following, 
bv  no  means  respectful,  remarks  about  Aristutlo,  which  I  copy  from 
one  of  the  greatest  English  scholars  and  philosophers : — "  There  is 
tiothiog  so  abstinl  that  the  old  pbikwophers,  as  Cicero  saJtb,  who 
was  one  of  them,  have  not  aomc  of  them  maintained  ;  aud  I  believe 
ibat  scArce  anything  can  be  more  absurdly  said  in  nataral  phil<»- 
sophy  than  that  which  now  is  called  Aristotle's  Atclupbysics ;  or 
•  ItwitI,  "  Grtcbithtc  <ler  tfy^k,"  roL  i.  p.  ISI. 
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moie  rcptignnitt  to  goTprnni<>nt  tlian  murli  of  tlixt  1ie  bnlh  Knid  in  liis 
Politics;  ilur  uiurc  tgoornDtlv  than  a  great  port  vf  liisKiliii^."  1  nm 
far  TroDi  approritig  tbis  judgment,  but  1  tbiuk  tbat  the  sbock 
vbicb  0  rciirg  iicbolftr  rcreivcR  nn  {x-eing  litu  idota  so  niemlensly 
broken  i»  solularr.  It  tfirous  liiiii  hack  on  his  ovd  refources ;  it 
mnkcs  bim  honest  to  bim»cir.  If  he  thinks  the  critictnn  thtu  paxsed 
on  AriBtotlp  unfnir,  he  will  begin  to  road  bis  ■works  with  new  eyea. 
lie  irill  not  only  construe  bis  words,  but  try  to  reroustruct  in  his 
own  mind  tbc  thoughts  so  carcfiiUy  elaborated  b^  that  nnfient 
pliilotoph^r.  Ho  vxW  judge  nf  tbctr  tnitb  without  being  swayed  by 
the  atithority  of  a  great  name,  and  probably  in  the  end  vnluo  what  is 
valuable  in  Aristotle,  or  Plato,  or  any  other  great  philosopher  far  more 
liighlv  and  lioncNlly  than  if  he  had  neri^r  seen  them  trodden  underfoot. 

Itnt  do  nut  KuppoKC  that  I  look  upon  the  L'mvcr»ilios  as  purely 
iconoclastic,  as  cbicOy  iulcndrd  to  teach  us  hov  to  break  tho  idols  of 
<be  !ic)iooIh.  Far  from  it  t  But  I  do  look  u|]Ou  titcm  as  meant 
to  freshen  the  atmosphere  which  ne  breathe  at  school,  and  to  shake 
onr  mind  to  its  Tciy  roots,  as  a  ntomt  shakes  the  young  oaks,  not  to 
throw  them  down,  but  lo  make  them  j^'aitp  all  the  more  finnly  the 
hard  «oil  of  fact  and  truth  \  "  Sland  upright  on  tfiy  feet"  ought  to  be 
■written  over  the  gate  of  every  college,  if  the  epidemic  of  UDiformity 
and  Kqitacicy  which  Mill  nnw  approaching  from  China,  and  which  •iocc 
tis  time  has  made  Nuoh  rapid  progrcsH  Westward,  ia  ever  to  be  stayed. 

Academic  freedom  is  not  wilhont  its  dangers;  but  there  are  dangers 
vhicli  it  is  safer  to  face  than  to  avoid.  In  ncrniany — m>  far  as  my 
own  csperieiice  goes — students  are  often  left  too  much  to  themaelvea, 
and  it  is  only  the  clcrcrcst  RQioDg  them,  or  Ibwc  who  arc  personally 
L  vccommeudcd,  who  receive  fnmi  the  professors  that  personal  guidance 
r  aind  eneouragemeiit  witirh  should  and  could  be  easily  extended  to  oil. 
TbcTO  h  too  much  time  given  in  the  German  Universities  to  moro 
IceluriDg,  and  often  in  simply  retailing  to  a  t]asa  what  each  ntudent 
might  read  in  Ixioks  oAen  in  a  far  more  perfect  forn.  Lecturer  arc 
usclul  if  they  tcaeh  us  how  to  tcmcli  our«cUca ;  if  they  stimulate;  if 
tliry  excite  sympathy  and  curiosity ;  if  they  give  adnce  that  springs 
from  perwiial  cxpcrieace ;  if  they  warti  against  wroug  roads ;  if,  iu  fact, 
they  have  less  thocharactcrofa  show-window  than  of  a  workshop.  Half 
au  hour's  conremntion  with  a  tutor  or  a  professor  often  does  more  than 
a  whole  course  of  lectures  in  giving  the  right  direction  and  the  right 
•[»nt  to  a  young  man's  studies.  Here  I  may  quote  the  wonbi  of  Pro- 
fessor Hetmholtz,  in  full  agreement  vith  him.  "  When  1  recall  the 
mcmorj-  of  my  own  University  life,"  he  writes,  "  and  the  imprcsaioD 
which  a  man  like  Johaanca  Miillcr,  the  professor  of  physiology,  toade 
on  u«,  T  mutt  set  the  higheitt  vuliie  on  the  perM>unl  intercourse  with 
teachers  from  whom  one  Icarus  how  thought  works  on  iudciMmdent 
iieads.  Whoever  has  come  in  contact  bat  once  with  one  or  several 
iirst-class  men  will  find  his  intellectual  standard  changed  fur  life." 
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In  Eugtisb  V  DircrsiUcs,  oa  the  contrary,  tbcrc  is  too  little  of  academic 
Irci-'duai.  Tiicrv  U  uut  qo\j  guulanocj  but  far  too  mucli  of  coiutniit 
penonftl  control.  It  u  ofkn  thought  that  l^iiglUh  undergraduates 
could  uot  be  trusted  vith  tliat  amuuut  of  iicatkmic  freedom  wbicb  U 
graated  to  German  studcuts,  auU  ibat  moat  of  tbctu,  if  leA  to  chooac 
tlieir  own  work,  tlicir  nwu  time,  their  owu  booluj  and  their  owa 
tetdicnj  woiiltl  eitnpl)'  do  notliiug.  This  seems  to  me  unfair  and 
untrue.  Muft  linmca,  if  joii  take  tbcni  to  tlic  wnlcr^  will  driultj  and 
the  best  way  to  nuLn  thciu  drink  ia  to  Icnvc  thcni  alone.  1  have  tirod 
long  euougU  in  Engliali  and  in  Gcrinau  Uuivorsities  to  know  that  the 
iotelicctual  fibre  is  as  strong  and  sound  iu  thcKnglidh  as  in  the  Germaii 
foutli.  But  if  you  »a[>ply  a  man,  irbo  winbeii  to  learn  sniinming,  with 
bladders — nay.if  voniiuiston  his  using  tliem — he  will  use  them,  but  be 
vill  probably  never  learn  to  swim.  Take  tlicm  away,  on  the  contrary, 
and  depend  on  it,  after  &  few  aimlco*  ttrokcs  and  a  few  jiainful  gulps, 
ho  will  use  his  arms  and  his  Ic^  and  he  Mill  snim.  If  young  men  do 
out  Icarii  to  use  tlieir  arms,  their  legs,  their  muscles,  their  senses,  tlicir 
brain,  and  tbuir  heart  too,  during  tbc  bright  years  of  tlicir  Uuiveruty 
life,  whcu  arc  tboy  to  learn  it?  TniD,  there  arc  thousands  who  ucrer 
leam  it,  and  wlio  float  happily  oti  through  lite  buoyed  up  on  mere 
bbdders.  Thu  worst  that  can  happen  to  thum  is  that  some  day  the 
bladders  may  burst,  and  they  may  be  left  straudcd  or  drowned.  But 
these  arc  not  the  men  whom  England  wants  tu  fight  her  battles.  It 
haa  often  been  pointed  out  of  late  tliat  many  of  those  who,  during  this 
centur)',  liavu  boroe  the  brunt  of  the  battle  iu  the  intellectual  warfare 
in  Kngland,  have  not  been  trained  at  our  t'uivcnitlcs,  while  others  who 
hare  been  at  Oxford  and  CambrJdgi;,  and  have  distinguialicd  thcnuelrcs 
in  after-life,  have  opeuly  declared  that  they  attended  hardly  any 
lectures  in  college,  or  (hnt  they  derived  no  bcuulit  from  tbcm.  What 
can  be  the  ground  of  that  ?  Kot  that  there  is  lea*  work  done  at 
Oxford  than  at  Lciptig,  but  tliat  the  work  is  done  in  a  different  apirit. 
It  is  free  in  Germany;  it  has  nuw  become  almost  comptilsor}'  in 
Englaad.  Though  no  old  professor  mysRlf,  1  like  lo  attend,  whcu 
1  can,  some  of  the  professorial  lectures  in  Germany;  for  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  sec  hundreds  of  young  fac«s  listening  to  a  tcaclivr  ou  the 
history  of  art,  on  modem  history,  on  the  science  of  lau^agc,  or  oa 
philosophy,  without  any  view  to  examiaationa,  simply  from  love  of  the 
subject  or  of  ihe  teacher.  No  one  who  kuuws  what  the  real  joy  of 
learning  ia,  how  it  lightens  all  drudgery  and  draws  away  the  mind  from 
mean  purMiils,  can  see  without  iudiguatiun  that  what  ougbt  to  be  the 
freest  and  happiest  years  in  a  mau'a  life  should  uficu  be  spent  bctwccu 
cramming  and  exaniiuntiuus. 

And  here  I  bsTc  nt  last  muutioued  the  woixl,  which  to  many  friends 
of  academic  freedom,  to  many  who  dread  the  baneful  increase  of  uni- 
formity, may  seem  the  cause  of  mil  mischief  tlie  most  |>owcrful  engine 
/or  intellectual  levelling — Esa/ntnation. 
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Tliere  is  &  stronfr  rceliu^;  sprin^nf;  np  ewiywherc  sgaiiut  the  tynimy 
of  cxuuiiifttioiie,  agiuust  tlic  cramping  niid  vitfaering  influence  wliicU 
tlicy  lire  iDpiioMd  to  exercue  on  tlie  youth  of  England,  I  cannot  join 
in  lUal  outcry.  1  well  remember  that  the  first  letters  which  I  veutared 
to  iHldrcss  to  the  Timcg,  in  vcrv  imperfect  Bnglisli,  ircre  in  favour  of 
exnrainiitions.  They  were  Kigned  La  Carriire  ouverle,  and  were  written 
loDK  before  the  days  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissiou  !  I  well  remember, 
to(i,that  the  firrit  time  1  vcntunnl  to  s]>eak,  ur  rutber  to  stammer,  iti  public, 
was  in  farour  of  examinationa.  That  was  in  1857^  at  Kxeter,  when  the 
first  cxiMirimcnt  wn^  made,  under  the  AiupiccH  of  Sir  T.  Aeland,  in  esta- 
blishing the  Cvford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinatioua.  I  have  been  aa 
eiamineivinyAelf  for  many  years,  I  hare  watched  the  growth  of  that  system 
In  Kngland  frutn  your  to  year,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  baa  been  laid  acd 
written  of  late  Hgainst  examinations,  I  confesa  I  do  iiot  aec  bow  it  Mould 
be  posAible  to  abolish  ihem,  and  i-ctum  to  the  old  ajatcm  of  appoiutmcot 
by  patronage. 

But  though  I  have  not  lost  my  faith  in  ciamiuatiuiis,  I  cannot  con- 
ccal  the  fact  that  1  am  fVightened  by  the  manner  in  wbich  tliey  arc 
condactedj  and  by  the  rrsiiltfl  which  thvy  produce.  As  you  are  inte- 
rested yourselves  at  lliia  Mtdlaud  Institute,  in  tlic  successful  working  of 
cxaminatioDs,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  add  n  few 
remarks  on  the  safcguartis  necessary  for  the  cflicient  working  of  exami- 
natioas. 

All  cxamiuations  are  a  means  to  ascertuin  how  pupib  bare  been 
taught;  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  bccomo  the  cad  for  wbich 
pupibi  ore  lnught. 

Teaching  with  a  view  to  examinations  lowen  the  teadier  in  tlie 
cyea  of  his  pupila;  learning  with  a  ricir  to  esaminatious  is  apt  to 
produce  ahnllowneas  and  dislioncsty. 

Whatever  attractions  leartiiug  posscssea  iu  itself,  and  whatever  efforts 
were  formerly  made  by  boys  at  school  from  a  seiiae  of  duly,  all  this  is 
lost  if  tlicy  (itice  imngitie  that  the  higlic»t  object  of  all  Icnming  is  gain- 
ing marks  in  examinations. 

Iu  onlrr  to  maintain  the  proper  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
all  pupils  should  be  made  to  look  to  tlicir  teachers  as  their  natuml  exa- 
miners and  fairest  judges,  and  therefore  in  ereiy  examination  tfao 
report  of  the  tcnrher  onght  to  carry  the  greatest  wei{,'ht.  This  is  the 
principle  followed  abroad  in  all  examinations  of  candidates  at  public 
schools;  and  even  in  their  examination  on  leaving  school,  which  gives  tbom 
the  right  to  cuter  tlie  Univewity,  lliey  know  that  their  success  dejicnd* 
far  more  on  the  work  wlucli  tbey  hare  done  during  the  years  at  school, 
tbiut  ou  the  work  done  on  the  few  daya  of  their  exnininatton.  There  ate 
oataide  examiners  appointed  by  flovernment  to  check  the  work  done  at 
sdiools  and  during  theexamiiiatiuua ;  but  the  cases  in  which  they  harct 
to  modify  or  revrrac  the  award  of  the  master  are  extreincly  rare,  and 
they  are  felt  to  reflect  tenously  on  the  eompctency  or  impartiality  of  the 
school  authorities. 
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To  leaTe  exftmiualioas  cntirelr  to  Btratigeni  recIuctM  tlieui  to  tlie  tevel 
of'lotteiicv,  and  tonUin  a  clcvcnic^a  iu  teachers  and  Uugtil  otteu  ukiu  to 
ilisboDesty.  Ao  exntntncr  may  Rnd  out  wbitt  a  candidAte  knows  not, 
he  can  hanlly  crcr  fiud  out  all  be  knows;  nnd  even  if  he  succeeds  in 
finding  out  how  much  a  candidate  knows,  he  can  ucver  find  oat  how  he 
knows  it.  Ou  tJicsc  points  the  opiuion  of  tli«  mostunt  who  liavc 
watched  tbctr  pupils  for  jrears  is  indiTiiwiiaable  for  the  Rake  of  the 
examiner,  for  the  sake  of  the  [mpils,  and  for  the  sake  of  tlicir 
tcacbcn^. 

I  kaow  1  shall  be  tohl  tlmt  it  would  bo  iropoasihle  to  trast  the  maatcrs, 
and  to  be  giiided  by  their  o|)iiiiou,  because  tbey  are  interested  parties. 
Nov,  first  of  all,  there  arc  far  more  honcet  mca  in  the  world  thaii  dis* 
honest,  and  it  does  tint  iitiswer  to  legislate  aa  if  all  Hchool masters  verc 
roguets.  It  is  enough  that  they  should  know  that  thi-ir  reports  n-ould 
be  scrutiniKcd,  to  keep  even  the  most  reprobate  of  tCBchcre  from  bcnring 
false  vihiess  iu  favour  of  their  i>u|iil'<. 

Sooondly,  I  believe  that  unneceasarj-  temptation  is  uo*  being  placed 
before  all  parties  concerned  in  examinations.  The  pro|icr  reward  for  a 
good  examtiiittioti  should  be  honour,  uot  pouudv,  shillings,  and  pence. 
The  mischief  done  by  pecuniary  rewards  offered  in  the  shape  of  scholur- 
abips  and  exhibitions  nt  school  and  University,  begins  to  be  recognized 
very  widely.  To  train  a  boy  of  twelve  for  a.  race  agaiust  all  England  is 
gcuerally  to  ovcDtmiii  bis  roeultics,  nnd  often  to  impair  bis  usefulness 
ill  Utcr  life;  but  to  moke  him  feci  that  by  his  failure  he  will  entail  on 
his  father  the  loss  of  a  hundred  n  year,  and  on  his  teacher  the  loss  of 
pnpil»,  is  simply  cruel  at  that  early  ugc. 

It  is  always  said  that  these  scbolanhips  and  exhihitions  enable  the 
Mtis  of  poor  parents  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  best  education  in 
England,  from  which  they  would  otherwise  be  debarred  by  the  cxoessivc 
costlincAs  of  our  public  schools.  But  even  this  argument,  strong  as  it 
seems,  can  hanlly  siuiid,  fur  I  bclie^'e  it  could  be  sliown  tliat  the  majority 
of  those  who  arc  succc^ful  iu  obtaiaing  Ecfaolarships  and  exhibition*  at 
scliool  or  at  University  arc  boys  who«*c  pareuts  hnve  been  able  to  pay  the 
highcat  price  fur  their  children's  previous  educatiou.  If  all  these  prizes  were 
abolished,  and  the  fmids  thus  set  free  uaed  to  lessen  the  price  of  educa- 
tion at  school  and  in  college,  I  believe  that  the  sons  of  poor  pareuts 
would  be  far  more  benefited  than  by  the  present  system.  It  might  also 
be  desirable  to  lower  the  sehool-fcca  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  jioor 
parents,  who  were  doing  well  at  school  from  year  to  year ;  and,  in  order 
ta  guai^  against  favouritittm,  an  esamination,  jiarticularly  viid  voce, 
before  all  the  masters  of  a  school,  posnibly  even  with  some  outside  exa- 
miner, might  be  useful.  But  the  present  a>-atcm  bids  fair  to  dcgcueratc 
into  mere  honto-raeing,  and  I  shiUI  not  woudcr  il',  »oouer  or  Inter,  the 
two-year  olds  entered  for  the  raoo  hate  to  be  watched  by  their  trainer 
that  they  may  not  be  overfed  or  dnif^^  against  the  day  of  the  race.  It 
has  come  to  this,  that  schools  arc  bidding  for  clever  boys  iu  onler  to  run 
them  in  the  races,  and  in  France,  I  read,  that  pareuti  actually  extort 
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money  from  schools  by  tUrcatcning  to  take  away  the  youiig  rwcra  thai 
»rc  liki-ly  to  win  tlic  Uciby.* 

If  we  turn  from  the  schools  to  the  UnirerMti^a  we  find  Iiere,  loo,  the 
same  ccnipliiiuts  agaiimt  OTcr-cxaminatiou.  Now  it  sccnis  to  mc  that 
every  UnircrsitT,  in  order  to  niaiutaiu  its  position,  bus  a  perfect  right 
to  deinaud  two  eianiiuations,  but  no  more :  one  for  admission,  the  other 
for  a  degree.  "N'arious  attcmpte  have  been  matle  in  OexmaDy,  iu  Uiisoia, 
in  France,  and  in  fclngland  to  change  and  improve  the  old  academic 
tradition,  but  in  the  cud  the  origitin]>  nud,  ns  it  would  seem,  the  natlinl 
system,  has  generally  proved  its  wisdom  and  reasserted  its  right. 

If  a  X'^nirtTsity  surrcudeis  the  right  of  examining  those  who  wJJih  to 
bo  admitted,  the  tutors  will  oftoii  have  to  do  the  work  of  Bchoolniaatcrs, 
and  the  profcssora  can  nerer  know  how  high  or  how  low  they  Jiould  aim 
in  their  public  lecture*.  Besides  this,  it  is  almost  inevitable,  if  the 
Universities  surrender  the  right  of  a  matriculatioii-cxanaiiiatiou,  that 
Ihcy  should  lower,  not  only  their  own  standard,  hut  likewise  the 
standard  of  public  schools.  Some  Univcrsitie»,  on  the  cyiilrary,  like 
ovei^anxious  Diothcrs,  have  multiplied  exatoiiiatioua  >o  as  to  mnke  tjuito 
sure,  at  the  end  of  cneh  term  or  c«eli  year  that  the  pupiU  confided  to 
tliem  hare  done  at  least  some  work.  This  Liiid  of  forced  labour  may 
do  aoiuc  guud  to  the  iDcorrigibly  idle,  but  it  docs  the  greatest  harni  to  all 
the  rest.  If  tlicrc  iet  on  examination  nt  the  end  o(  cadi  year,  there  can 
he  no  freedom  left  for  niiy  imhtpcndeiit  work.  Both  teachers  and 
taught  will  be  guided  by  lie  same  pulc-stftr— examinations :  no  dcriation 
from  the  beaten  track  will  he  considered  *nfe,  and  all  the  pleasmrc 
derived  from  work  done  for  ita  own  sale,  and  all  the  just  pride  aud  joy, 
whieh  those  only  know  who  have  ever  ventured  oat  by  themsclrca  on 
the  open  sea  of  ktinnlt-dgc,  must  be  lost. 

W'c  must  not  alloir  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  brilliant  sbov  of 
eiaminatioD  papers. 

It  is  ccrtniiily  nmrvelloas  what  an  amount  of  knowledge  candidates 
will  produce  before  their  examiners ;  but  those  who  have  bceo  both 
examined  and  cxamiuer*  know  best  how  Reetiugr  that  knowledge  ii, 
and  how  diflcreut  from  that  other  knowledge  which  has  been  DCtjuircd 
slowly  and  quietly,  for  its  own  sake,  for  our  own  sake,  without  a 
thought  as  to  whether  it  would  ever  pa^  at  examiaations  or  not.  A 
candidate,  after  giving  moat  glibly  the  dates  aud  the  titles  of  the 
principal  works  uf  Cohbctt,  Gibbon,  Burke,  Adam  Smith,  and  l>arid 
Hume,  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  seen  any  of  their  writings,  and 
lie  had  la  answer,  Nu.  Another,  who  was  asked  which  of  the  work*  of 
Fbcidias  he  hud  seen,  replied  that  he  had  only  read  the  first  twu  books. 
Tliat  is  the  kind  of  dishonest  knowledge  which  is  fostered  by  too 
frequent  ciaminntions.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  knowlodgo,  thfl  one 
tliat  enters  inlu  uiir  very  blood,  the  other  which  we  cany  about  iu  our 
pockets.  Those  who  read  for  examinations  have  generally  their  pocket* 
a  L.K«bf,  ''rihlicogiHh«aSkixMn)Ht<iIi,"p.  m ;  "TodU*  Wumb." 
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own  full;  those  nho  worlc  on  tjaietly  aod  h&ve  their  whole  besrl  in 
their  work  arc  ofteu  di»couruj;ed  at  the  amitll  amouac  uf  tbeir  knoir- 
ledge,  at  the  little  lifc-hlooH  tbojr  havo  made.  Bot  what  thejr  hare 
learnt  has  rcaUj  become  their  own,  hss  iavigornted  their  whole  frame, 
and  in  the  end  they  hare  oficu  prured  the  strougest  aud  happiest  men 
ID  the  battle  of  life. 

Omaiscience  is  at  present  the  Kano  of  alt  our  kaowledge.  From  the 
(U7  he  leaves  school  and  ctiti.TH  the  L'aiversitjr  a  man  ought  to  make  tip 
hi*  inind  thnt  iti  iiinny  thinj^shctnust  remain  cither  altogether  igaoranl, 
or  bo  satisfied  with  knowledge  at  secoad-haiid.  Tims  oidy  can  he 
dear  the  deck  for  actiou.  Aud  the  sooner  be  fmds  out  what  bis  own 
work  is  to  be,  the  more  lucful  and  delightful  «ill  be  bis  life  at  Uuivervity 
aud  later.  There  are  few  men  who  have  a  passioD  for  all  knovledge, 
there  is  hardlj  one  «ho  has  iiut  a  hobb;  of  bis  own.  Those  so-called 
hobbica  ought  to  be  utilized,  and  not,  as  they  arc  now,  diacoaraged,  if 
we  wi»h  our  UniventititK  to  produce  more  men  like  Faraday,  Carlyle, 
Grotc,  or  Uarwin.  I  do  not  nay  that  iu  au  cxaminaliou  for  a  University 
d^rcc  a  tniDimum  of  what  is  now  called  general  culture  should  not  be 
inaialed  011  ;  but  iti  aclilittoii  to  that,  fnr  more  fr<.-c<lom  ou^ht  to  1>r  ^ven 
to  the  examiner  to  let  each  candidate  produce  hia  own  individual  work. 
Tliia  is  done  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  Cootinental  than  in  Englbh 
UDirenitic*,  and  tJic  exainiuatioii«  are  therefore  mostly  ooaBdi-d  to  the 
members  of  tbe  Svna/tu  Ara'h-mirua,  consisting  of  the  most  exjkcrienccd 
teachers,  aud  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  tbe  different  bmnchcs 
(jf  kuowlcd^  in  the  I'nircrsity.  Their  object  ia  not  to  lind  out  how 
many  market  each  cauilidatc  may  gain  liy  answeriag  a  larger  or  smaller 
Dtunher  of  questions,  and  then  to  place  them  in  order  before  the  world 
like  Ao  niatiT  organ  pi]>c».  They  waot  to  find  out  whether  n  roan,  by 
tlie  work  he  has  done  during  his  three  or  four  yeitrx  at  Uuirenity, 
his  acqoired  that  vigour  of  thought,  that  maturity  of  judgmentj  and 
that  special  knowledge,  which  fairly  entitle  him  to  an  actidcmJc  Htatua, 
to  a  clegixe,  with  or  without  special  honours.  Such  a  degree  confers  no 
material  advantages  ;*  it  does  not  entitle  ita  bolder  to  any  employment 
in  Church  or  State;  it  does  not  vouch  even  for  his  being  a  fit  person  to 
lie  made  an  Archbishop  or  I'rime  Minister.  All  tliis  is  led  to  the  later 
■trugglo  for  life ;  and  in  that  struggle  it  soema  as  if  those  who,  afUir 
having  surveyed  the  vast  field  of  liumnn  knowledge,  have  settled  on  a 
few  acres  of  tltuir  own  and  cultivntcd  them  aa  they  were  ucTcr  cultivated 
before,  who  have  worked  hard  and  have  tasted  the  true  joy  and  happi. 
nesB  of  hard  work,  who  have  gladly  liitlcned  to  others,  but  always 
depended  on  themselves,  were,  after  all,  the  men  whom  great  nations 
delighted  to  follow  as  their  royal  leaders  in  their  onward  march  towards 
greater  cnlighteuRicnt,  greater  Impplness,  and  greater  freedom. 

To  sum  up.    No  one  can  read  MUl's  Esaay  "On  Liberty"  at  the  prciieut 
moment  without  feeling  that  even  during  the  short  period  of  tbe  last 
■MiU,  "OBLilMrty,"^.  193, 
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twenty  yoftis  tlic  cause  wliicli  lie  adrocated  flo  stroti^ly  nnd  pas> 
siuuatcly,  the  cause  of  individual  frcodoin,  bas  made  rapid  progreM,  aye, 
baa  carried  the  daj^.  In  no  coniitry  mo^  a  man  W  to  entirely  hinuelf, 
W  true  to  faimsolf  and  yet  loyal  to  society,  aa  ia  Kn^Iaud. 

But,  altliough  tlic  CDctny  ichoRtt  encroachments  Mill  fcan-d  most  and 
resented  most  liaa  been  driven  back  and  forced  to  keep  within  bia  own 
booiids, — -though  lucl)  nataos  sa  Di^cnt  and  Noncouformity,  vliidt  vera 
Ibnncrly  used  in  aociely  aa  fa.tal  darts,  seem,  to  have  lost  eiU  the  polaon 
whieh  they  oooe  contained, — MUl'a  principal  fcora  hare  neverthelcsa  not 

sn  belied,  and  the  blight   of  iiaiformity  which  he    saw    ajTproaching 
rith  Jta  attendant  eviU  of  feebleness,  indifTcroace,  and  !«quaoity(  baa 
been  spreading  more  widely  than  ever  in  his  daya. 

It  has  even  been  maintained  thai  the  very  freedom  whieh  every 
iudicidual  now  enjoys  hiw  been  detrirccntal  to  the  growth  of  iodivi- 
dnalityj  that  you  mimi  buvc  au  Iiiquiutioa  if  you  want  to  aoc  martyrs; 
that  you  must  have  despulUm  and  tyranny  to  cuU  forth  heroes.  The 
very  mca-iiircs  wliieh  Mill  and  his  friends  advocated  so  wamaly,  com- 
pulsory education  and  competitive  examioatioDS,  are  pointed  out  aa 
liBving  ehicfly  eontributcd  to  produce  that  large  array  of  pass-men,  that 
dead  level  of  uninteresting  cxccllenev,  whieh  is  the  beau  idea/  of  a 
Chinese  Maudaiin,  while  it  frightened  aud  dinheartened  such  mea  u 
Humboldt,  Tocqueville,  and  John  Slunrt  Mill. 

There  may  be  some  trutli  in  oil  ibis,  but  It  is  certainly  not  the 
whole  truth.  Education,  as  it  has  to  be  carried  on,  whether  in 
elementary  or  in  {lublic  schools,  is  no  dcubt  a  heavy  weight  which 
might  well  press  down  the  moat  inde[)endent  spirit ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
neither  more  nor  leas  than  placing,  in  a  syateuatisod  form,  on  the 
sliouldent  of  every  generation  tbe  ever-increasing  mass  of  knowledge, 
experience,  custom,  and  txiulitiou.  that  has  bccu  accumulated  by  former 
generations.  Wo  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  in  some  sebools  all 
spring,  alt  vigour,  all  joyousness  of  work  is  crushed  out  under  that  load 
of  uamcs  and  dates,  of  uuomuloiis  verbs  and  syntactic  rules,  of  mathe- 
matieal  formulas  and  geometrical  axioms,  which  hoys  are  expected  to 
bring  up  for  competitive  examinations. 

But  a  remedy  bas  b(x:n  provided,  and  wc  arc  ounelvea  to  blame  if 
wo  do  not  sTail  ourselves  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  Europe  erected 
its  Universities,  and  ealled  them  the  homes  of  tbe  Liberal  Arts,  and 
determined  that  between  the  slavery  of  the  school  and  the  routine  of 
practical  life  every  man  khould  have  at  least  three  years  of  freedom. 
What  Socrates  and  his  great  pupil  Plato  had  done  for  the  yonth  of 
Greece,*  these  now  acatlemies  were  to  do  for  tbe  youth  of  Italy, 
I'rancc,  Kngland,  Spain,  and  Germany;  nml,  though  with  varying 
RUCccHs,  they  liavo  done  it.  The  mediieval  and  modem  Universities 
have  been  from  century  to  century  the  homes  of  free  tbonght.  Hew 
the  most  eminent  men  have  spent  their  lives,  not  merely  in  rctailiog 
•  Zaller,  "Udm-doiwisMBsdiartliclien  UnlflrTiditbddaiOrlBobeB,">lt7i>,  p.  V. 
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trtditioDal  knowledge,  as  «t  scliool,  but  in  extending  tlie  frouden  of 
udence  in  &1I  directiotu.  Here,  id  dose  intercourse  vntfa  their  teftchert, 
or  uudcr  tbifir  immedimte  goidancc,  gt-ncratioa  aflcr  generation  uf 
bofB,  fresh  mim  scbcxJ,  bare  ^row-n  ap  into  men  dnring  ihe  three 
yean  of  their  nchdemic  life.  Uere,  for  the  first  time,  eadi  tntn  has 
been  eiicuntnjced  to  dan  to  be  himsctf,  to  follov  his  owa  tastes,  to 
depend  OQ  hia  owd  jodgoMnt,  to  trr  the  widsb  of  l>is  miud,  and,  lo, 
like  f  oan^f  easles  tbmvti  ont  of  their  ne^,  tbev  could  fly.  Here  the 
old  knowk-cl^  accumulstcd  at  school  was  tcitctl,  mid  new  knowledge 
acquired  straight  from  the  fonntajn-hcad.  Here  knowledge  ccaaed  to 
be  A  mere  bnrden,  ud  becsme  a  power  inrigonting  the  vhole  mind, 
like  »Dow  wbicU  daring  winter  lies  cold  and  heavy  ou  the  meadows, 
but  when  it  is  touched  by  the  suu  of  spring  loelta  away,  and  ihictiBes 
the  ground  for  a  rich  ]mrve«iL 

lliat  was  the  origiaal  parpo«e  of  the  UuiTersitiea  :  and  the  more  they 
coutisue  to  fotfil  that  purpose  the  more  will  tbcy  secure  to  us  that 
real  freedom  from  traditkiD,  from  costom,  frora  mere  opinion  and 
anpentition,  whit-h  can  be  gained  by  iiidei>cndfiit  studr  only  :  the  more 
will  they  foster  that  "  human  development  in  its  richcut  diversity" 
which  Mtll^  like  Homboldt,  coDstdeied  as  the  highect  object  of  all 
■odety. 

Such  scsdetnic  teaching  need  not  be  confined  to  the  old  Univmitics. 
IlierB  it  many  a  great  Unireraity  that  sprang  from  smaller  beginnings 
than  yonr  Midland  In»titnte.  Nor  is  it  necie*«ary,  in  order  to  Mtrare 
the  real  benefits  of  academic  teaching,  to  have  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  UniiXTBity,  its  colleges  and  fellowships,  its  caps  and  gowns.  What  is 
really  wunted  nrc  men  wbo  have  done  pmd  work  in  their  life,  and  who 
arc  willing  to  teach  others  bow  to  work  for  themselves,  how  to  think 
for  thenaselTcs,  bow  to  judge  for  thcmaclve*.  That  is  the  trueacadcmic 
stage  in  tn-try  man's  life,  when  he  Ifarns  to  work,  not  to  please  others, 
be  they  schDolmaHtcrs  or  examiners,  but  to  please  him»clf,  when  he 
works  from  sheer  lore  of  work,  and  for  tlic  highest  of  all  purpoves,  the 
conqnr«t  of  truth.  Those  only  wtio  have  passed  thiough  that  stage 
know  the  real  blenings  of  worii.  To  the  world  at  large  they  may 
seem  tocrc  dmdgea — but  the  world  dors  not  ktww  the  tnumphant  joy 
with  wliieb  Oie  tme  monntaincer,  high  above  clouds  and  mountain 
walla  that  once  seemed  nnmrpassable,  drinks  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  High 
Alpa,  and  away  from  the  fumes,  the  dmt,  and  the  Qoisea  of  the  ci^, 
RTCls  alone,  in  freedom  of  thought,  in  freedom  of  feeling,  and  ia  ihe 
freedom  of  the  highest  faith. 

P.  Max  MirixKi. 
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LORD  BEACONSFIELD  and  his  partjr  arc  still  hoUUng  oil.  All  the 
ovep.prai»ed  DUraclinu  crail  li»»  tlw!in!letl  M>mel)ow  to  ihiM  nterely 
muscular  operation.  Ao  attempt  is,  indeed,  made  to  disguise  the  attitnde 
bjr  keeping  ntrict  silence,  and  arranging  the  facial  expression  of  the 
Cabinet,  if  nol  of  the  rnrty,  in  a  way  uol  n^rceinfc  with  the  Btmiu ; 
but  the  country  is  fast  liuding  out  lliat  the  real  posture  of  the 
ConscrFativcs  at  this  moment  is  that  of  clutching  at  office,  and 
uothing  more.  However,  no  amount  of  not  talking  about  the  clcctwns 
will  put  them  off  finally.  In  liismoxt  efficient  days  Lord  Seaconafield 
waa  hardly  clever  enough  to  operate  upon  the  alouuiack,  and  a  certain 
terrible  date  is  approaching  npon  hiui  with  incrcaeing  swiftness.  It 
will  be  rather  humiliadug  at  lusit  for  a  Premier  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  to  bo  reminded  by  the  great  olTiciaJn  of 
Parliament  what  year  of  Our  Lord  it  is.  But  tlicsu  latter  jicrsODagcs  arc 
[>iinly  paid  for  wtileltiiig  the  cffliis  of  time,  and  no  doubt  they  uill  do 
their  duty.  It  may  he  unpleasant  for  them  to  luive  to  tell  Lurd  Bcacons- 
6L-Id  that  dates  m.ike  it  impo»ibIe  fur  him  to  go  on  auy  lunger,  hnt 
they  must  get  irhut  consolation  they  nan  from  the  remembrance  that  it  i« 
the  lirst  time  tbey  CTcr  had  to  say  this  to  a  Minister.  Several  Parliaments 
in  our  bistorii'  have  been  nicknamed  rntlier  uglily,  hut  it  is  likely  that  thu 
Beeconsticld  House  of  Commons  vtill  be  knona  under  a  description  more 
humiliating  than  any,  because  so  jnowapcably  accurate  It  will  IttcnUly 
be  the  run-tO'the-last-drpgH  Parliament,  and  wheu,  on  there  uot  being 
imothcr  moment  left,  the  dbsoluliou  has  DecesaBrily  to  be  ordered,  the 
not-any'longcr-to-bc-pat-uff  cleetions  will  take  place. 

Vi'hen  that  nnpostponcable  day  eomc«,  it  ia  very  nell  bnowu  beforehand 
who^ewill  be  the  moat  towering  figure  on  the  hustings,  nhtsc  the  form 
toward*  which  all  cj'cs  mast  turn.    It  wiU  be  that  of  him  whose  name  ia 


written  »t  tbe  bnd  of  tlit«  piper — ^Ir.  Gladstone.  Most  EnglUhmpr. 
vill  at  fir»t  fed  a  crirfc  in  the  neck  in  having  to  look  beliiud  tbem  so  Tar 
oortb  BisMMtlothian.  Bui  Liberals  and  Conscrratircs  slikc  anderst«mltliat 
whertrcr  Mr.  Gladstonp  (-booacs  to  take  np  liis  jwwtion  that  tieoomM  the 
ccDlrc  of  tfac  fight.  If  be  stood  (or  the  Orkoejs,  he  vould  atill  be  too 
near  for  bta  o{^xntent« ;  aud,  as  for  Lis  friends,  thcjr  remember  iLat  witli 
ITlyasea'  bow  tt  did  cot  greatly  siguify  whether  the  hem  was  a  few  yhxiU 
further  off  or  nearer.  TIic  bolti  will  irmch.  It  i*,  indeed,  not  anlikely 
that  Mr.  Qiidstooe  maj  force  on  the  conflict,  nuj,  after  the  speech  at 
Chatter,  the  other  nde  cannot  s«;  that  the/  were  leA  without  warning. 
The  CoDsenmtire  leaders  baTe,  in  fact,  a  nearer  date  to  calculate  than  the 
Goal  one  of  the  ParliamcDtaiycoleDdar — that,  namclT,  of  Mr.  GlitUcuiic's 
appearance  in  Midlothian.  It  may  bo  supjMj**-*!  thnt  thcj-  urc  ulrcadr 
aaxioanljr  counting  tlie  da^  of  the  dwindling  interval.  Whenet-er  he 
gires  ioatructions  for  his  hustingri  to  be  put  np,  the  Conservatives  will 
hare  to  send  for  their  own  carpenters,  and  onlrr  planks. 

The  prcaent  moment,  while  he  is  temporarily  abwnt,  and  just  before 
he  again  necessarily  reappears  in  the  rery  front  of  the  public  stage,  mar 
not  be  an  ill  time  for  taking  a  ha'iiy  renew  of  him  and  his  career.  It  i», 
in  &et,  a  favoaraWe  diance.  Sir.  Gladatone,  by  stress  of  glorious  hani 
work  and  sbe^^r  public  elhciem-y,  ban  so  naceasiugly  filled  the  j>a<ning- 
lioor,  always  being  fully  occupied  himiclf  in  dealing  with  a  special 
matter,  and  enforcing  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  it,  that  be  has 
kft  people  VL-ry  little  at  leianre  to  take  in  a  retrospect  of  him.  The 
rcatth  is,  that  there  is  great  inadeqoacy  in  llic  public  appreciation 
of  the  dimensions  of  bis  career ;  it  stretehea  back  further,  expands 
wider,  rises  hi!;hrr  than  mn<it  of  t»  commonly  keep  in  our  miada. 
lately,  it  is  ime,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  great  pains  to  remind 
the  coontry  of  hts  years ;  he  haa  rather  ostentatiously  posttircd  as 
an  old  man.  But  wilhont  meauing  to  impn^  hia  veracity,  or  to  dis- 
pute the  register,  we  nisy  say  that  he  hn  scarcely  got  anybody  to 
bdieve  it.  lie  haa  gone  on  felling  trees,  writing  letters  and  articles,  and 
publtshiog  volumes,  with  utterances  of  more  and  better  speeebea  between 
than  nnylKxIy  else  can  make,  in  a  way  which  has  led  Dot  a  few  to 
coDgnitulatc  them»clvu>  that  he  was  not  any  younger.  In  jwrticular,  hh 
opponents,  so  sood  as  they  focnd  out  that  his  announccTDCQt  of  retirement 
into  eaae  meant  that  tie  was  going  to  take  the  truest  re^t  of  nil,  to  work 
a  little  harder  in  another  kind  uf  way,  positively  made  an  outrty  as  if  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  gratify  them  by  doing  nothing.  Tliey  sfcrn  mthrr 
to  oomplain  that  he  ha&  retired  into  greater  publicity;  but  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  about  that  matter.  The  implied  bargain  on  l^tr. 
Gladstone's  side  at  the  time  obviotisly  was  that  the  ConsemttiTos  were 
thenuclvcs  not  tn  do  anything  in  parttcnlar.  It  wa«  to  be  a  time  uf 
stagnation,  and  they  have  not  kept  to  that  uaderstaading  ;  no  sooner  had 
he  turned  his  back  than  they  began  to  swagger  np  and  <town  the  world  ns 
Impcnaliats.     They  have  risked  the  highest  intereats  of  the  empire  and 
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have  made  EugUiid  figure  on  the  irroDg  side,  arrayed  against  the  oppressed 
and  blustcriug  for  war.  Mr.  OlaiUtonc  conid  odW  keep  quiet  by 
forpgoing  nil  patriotism.  It  was  too  tnueh  to  oak  trom  an  old>rashioTied 
ICngliiih  statcsmau,  who  had  oliraj'a  liimself  stood  on  the  side  of  rrrcdom 
and  peacCt  and  had  grown  ncnistomcd  to  seeing  bis  cotintrr  rnii(;cO  there 
ton.  HonCTrr,  we  will  s]>eak  agfain  a  little  latvr  on  this  jMint  of  his 
anoouncRd  retircnient. 

It  is  nearly  supcrAuons  to  rcmiad  any  one  (bat  tbcre  is  no  iitatcsmaa 
now  before  the  public  with  an  ofhcia)  record  which  cau  in  any  way  be 
set  beaide  Mr.  0!adstonL''ft  even  iu  the  mere  matters  of  teai^  of 
time  and  dirersity  of  parts.  There  are  a  ntioiber  of  men  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ohlcr  thai)  Mr.  Olailiitouc}  there  arc  somCj  though  not 
many,  who  bavo  hod  a  Hcat  iu  it  longer  than  he  has ;  but  there  is  no 
one  whose  Miniatorio]  life  goes  bsck  nearly  so  far.  Ue  held  oflice 
forty-five  years  ago.  Nearly  a  *core  of  ycnrs  bad  to  pnss  aAcr  Iiiw  first 
apiK>intinent  to  a  post  before  Mr.  Disraeli  joined  a  Ministry,  and  tbcu 
he  stepped  into  the  place  which  )iad  been  refused  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  lattcrV  range  of  ofliclal  experience  excels  others  in  brcadtb  even  more 
than  ill  length.  Before  be  became  Prime  Minister  he  had  been  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Master  of  tbe  Mint,  Frcsidcut  of  ibc  Board  of  Trade,  full  Secretary 
for  the  Colonics,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcbequer  more  than  once. 
There  ia  uo  other  joumeymau  politician  with  a  stroke  of  work  left  ia 
him  who  has  anything  like  this  Ibt  of  credentials  of  apprenticcabip  to 
show.  Mr.  Gladstone  Icamt  Ins  crafc  under  Peel,  Aberdeeti,  Palmer- 
atou,  Russell;  and  then  hisiM>1f  became  tbe  sclccter  and  inatmetor  of  a 
grxiup  of  younger  men  fui  whom  renewed  oflice  is  only  biding  a  not 
very  diatani  date.  It  is  an  lionour  alike  to  name  the  nwa  be  aerrcd 
under  and  tliose  whom  lie  commanded ;  including  iu  the  association 
with  him  some  whom  he  attracteil,  and  to  whom  the  latter  phrase  tnight 
scarcely  fully  apply;  for  Mr.  Cobdeu  workeduith  him  without  an  office, 
and  Mr.  Bright  in  one.  Tlicto  latter  were  achievements  of  per»oual 
infliienre  which  may  fairly  rank  a  trifle  higher  than  merely  taking 
|)recedcnce  of  a  Duko  in  a  Cabinet.  If  we  go  ou  to  consider  what  hu 
happened  in  his  time  in  the  way  of  legislation  and  social  reform,  and 
his  connection  with  it,  it  may  be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  be  has 
witaeased  the  political  and  oconomicsl  remoulding  of  this  kingdom  ;  and, 
taking  alt  things  together,  hns  heli>cd  it  forward  in  more  ways  thou 
anybody  else  who  still  enrrivcs.  If  while  Mr.  Bright  lires  bis  name  mutt 
always  have  the  honour  of  tirst  mention  when  the  Kepcal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
is  spoken  of,  it  was  Mr.  Glodatouc  who  wrought  out  all  the  detaib  oC 
Peel's  fiscnl  reforms.  lie  too  it  was  who,  much  later,  gare  effect  to 
Cobdcu's  ni^oliation  of  the  French  Commercial  Treaty ;  and  also, 
MgaiDj  made  the  best  bargain  that  could  be  made  when  that  first 
iutcmational  arrangement  lapsed.  Kvcry  amelioration  hearing  on 
tsxatiuu   and    trade  in  our   lime   has  been  uaturally   fated  in  aome 
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•w»y  to  touch  the  Ituids  of  Mr.  Gladatonc.  So,  tMj  it  -iras  lib  ooaTcr- 
SDO,  or  rather  hit  progrew,  on  the  qocstion  of  th«  Pnochiee — prored  br 
his  LriDgio";  in  of  the  Rnxsell  mcsaurc — -vhich  nude  the  immediate 
granting  of  tlic  rote  certain,  and  challengnl  tlie  Torj  tritii.  of  tbe  last 
Befonn  Bill.  The  Ballot  Act,  vitliout  which  the  vote  wm  btit  &  sitmtcr 
gift,  came  fn)m  his  Miniftrr.  But  let  tii  tarn  from  England  to  the  sutcr 
CountrT.  If  Ireland  ia  crer  pacifici],  it  will  be  clwQ  acco  that  it  wax  Mr. 
GladHtonc  who,  hv  the  £)isesUbli«hni«Qt  of  the  Irish  Chur^  and  hy  h» 
Land  Acrt,  laid  the  fbaadatioosof  the  peace.  If  iltc  Romnn  Catholics  |^t  n 
Uoirvrfity-  now,  Hicy  will  odIt  get  what  be  offered  tbcm  jrcon  n^o.  The 
lirosperitv  of  Irelaud  ta,  indct^,  snre  some  day  to  gire  lo  Mr.  GUdftonc's 
mcniDry  a  si)li-udid  reven^  for  the  ingr&tiladc  «he  showed  to  the  man 
who  brought  legislating  for  Ireland  iuto  tc^c.  If  wc  :<faift  our  regard  to 
diploiDACT]  the  future  !«  KtitI  clearly  with  him  in  aercral  of  the  diefeiC 
interoational  arrangcmcots  thi^  generation  has  witncased.  ^Vbcn  the 
Berlin  Treatv  is  cobwcbbcd,  and  forgotteit  by  eTcnrbody  bnt  hintoriaiis  and 
bookwomu,  tlic  Treaty  of  Wa^hiugton  will  be  a  liviDg,  rnliag  prcct-dcut 
between  thcmightyKDglisU-spcaldug  uationa  on  both  aides  of  the  .\tUiiitic; 
atid  on  the  day  that  the  Turks  are  thrust  out  of  Eurt^,  aud  the  peoples 
of  those  regions  arc  settling  the  Eastern  Question  Rnnlly  for  thcniselrcs, 
the  then  British  Oovcmnient,  lu  hcgging  somebody  to  lake  Cypnia  off 
otir  bandsj  will  hear  a  larger  Urecee  gratefully  couple  Mr.  Gladslonc'a 
name  nith  the  eession  of  the  Ionian  Ulauds. 

In  CTcry  one  of  tbc«e  matter*  Mr.  Gladstone  gets  lis  good  fortuuc 
with  po&lcrity,  **  wc  helievc  from  having  acted  ao  Liberal  principles. 
It  is  the  merit  of  those  principles  that,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  his  own, 
tliey  put  Time  ou  a  man's  side,  lie  has  trusted  himself  to  the  popular 
impulses,  which  arc  the  breezes  blowing  towards  the  futitre,  giving 
aiupieiuu<i  omens  by  the  very  working  out  of  the  world's  events.  But 
if,  apart  from  Liberalism,  he  would  have  had  not  much  more  signilieauce 
for  the  coming  generations  than  Lord  Bcnconi^fichl  will  have  when  bis 
foreigit  policy  htu  once  been  undone  and  set  aside,  Mr.  Gladstone  nmf>t 
not  be  defrauded  of  a  tittle  of  his  due  credit.  He  who  has  doue  all 
this  wa3  once  a  Coneervative,  and,  to  make  it  still  more  wonderful,  a 
Peclite.  Of  that  j>alc  group  of  «  Parliamentary  section,  which  ucver 
rould  be  a  party,  be  is  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  the  raiu  middle 
regioti  of  incffectiTenesa.  For  a  man  who  was  Dac«  a  Peelite  and  liaa 
never  ceased  to  be  a  High  ChurehniBn  to  have  gatned  supreme  power  in 
Ifats  country  b  a  pditica!  miracle.  It  was  worked  by  sheer  mental 
force.  Mr.  Gladstone's  greatest  feat,  making  all  the  rest  possible,  wa« 
the  alowly  bat  cvcr-ripcmngty  tuniing  hiniivlf  into  A  good,  souudj 
Tohast  Liberal  ;  bnt  he  not  only  had  the  wit  to  appreciate  the  iocvi- 
tibleness  of  j>opular  progress,  lie  made  himself  a  shaper  and  a  helper 
of  it  in  waj-a  which  showed  a  willing  adoiition  ofiUcause.  Forwcmay 
HTutinite  his  career  more  closely  than  in  the  above  rapid  sketch,  may  look 
down  lower  than  these  great  pictorial  incideuta  we  hare  been  recojHtu- 
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Uting ;  and,  if  vc  do  tA,  ire  shall  &cc  ft  set  of  adruiuistrative  rcfoniu, 
less  showy,  but  vciy  hard  to  airry,  and  which  exhibit  genuine  Liberalism 
in  the  gmiu  of  even-  one  of  them.  It  was  tititlcr  hi;i  auspices  that  the 
Civil  Service  was  thrown  open  to  unlimited  connictition ;  he,  in  spite  of 
the  Lords,  vith  Ear!  Derby  at  tlicir  head,  took  the  duty  off  paper,  giving 
us  cheap  iiewsfKipcrs ;  ho  consolidated  the  Law  Conrts,  doiu°;  ciway  a 
whole  wch  of  legal  artiUcialities ;  it  was  as  his  coUeague  that '  Mr. 
Forster  garc  to  the  couDlry  ita  first  national  educatiooat  scbemo; 
hitt  for  him  'Sir,  CanltrcU  would  never  have  succeeded  in  altering 
tlie  principle  of  our  luilitary  orgnnixation  from  long-period  enlixtniriits 
to  the  short-term  service;  while  Mr.  Uladstoac's  oppoucuts  arc  willing 
to  thrust  upon  him  the  whole  honmir  of  abolishing  pnrchaie  in  the 
army,  because  tlicy  think  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Warrant  which,  thtuika 
to  their  resistuocc  of  the  reform,  was  the  only  means  of  effecting  it, 
lends  itself  to  a  tauut.  Add  to  this  lint,  the  fact  that  although  he,  at 
first,  for  easily  seen  rcaisons  of  mere  habit  of  mind,  going  back  to  the 
earlier  days  when  he  was  Conservative,  did  not  favour  University 
Reform,  yet  he  finally  lent  himself  fully  to  it,  and  it  is  not  dilBeuIt  to 
understiLnd  the  successive  outcries  raised  a^inst  him  in  the  higher 
social  qtiartcra.  He  gave  all  the  "  interest!* "  Rplcndidly  sufRoHUit 
Tcaaoiis  for  their  diaUkc,  ainco  wherever  there  was  an  abuse  SFr.  Glad- 
stone  was  as  certain  iu  the  end  to  confront  it  as  he  ts  to  appear,  axe  on 
his  shoulder,  before  any  tree  in  Hairardcu  woods  which  has  lived  {»ast 
it^  time. 

But  there  is  another  way,  more  compendious  still,  of  smnming  up 
his  political  chronicle.  His  opponents  at  titaea  exult  over  the  fact  of 
his  hnviug  oflcti  cbnngod  his  eoustitiicncieit.  It  '»  true,  hut  it  woh 
always  for  his  growing  Liberalism.  Certainly,  there  arc  those  who 
oucc  CDSCOQccd  in  a  sLirc — say,  in.  Uucldngliamshirc — remain  there  as 
long  as  they  need  a  scat.  They  never  offuiid  any  one  by  progress  of 
view.  Mr.  OUdslotic  has  not  acted  by  that  rule ;  he  has  got  hiinMilf 
turned  out  of  constituency  alter  const itneucy;  but,  we  repeat,  it  was 
always  for  the  eamc  reason — he  became  too  big  for  them.  Among  hia 
highest  distinctions  arc  theae, — he  is  the  re«igr.er  of  Kewark,  the 
rejected  of  Oxford,  the  luser  of  South  Lanc8<^hirc.  The  thing  liao 
uccturcd  too  often  to  admit  of  a  casual  e\p]anation.  It  was  not  for 
Liberalism,  as  it  Is  now  understood,  that  be,  when  still  in  his  yontb, 
uUi'iidcd  the  ini«bty  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  had  to  give  up  Newark, 
but  it  was  for  reasuncd-out  cunsistciiey  which  gave  hope  of  Liberalism. 
He  would  not  stultify  his  intellect  by  voting  for  Peel's  proposed  iucreaae 
of  the  Alaynooth  Grant  in  cotitnidictioii  of  hii*  own  Ixiolc  uu  Chunth  kuA 
State.  Ihit  all  the  world  knows  that  it  was  fur  Liberalism  Booicwhat 
developed  that  he  quitted  Oxfonl ;  and  the  eatue  of  hi»  defeat  in  Lan- 
cashire was  that  he  had  ftir  years  bci:u  too  haxy  in  piubing  fonrard 
reforms  on  all  hands.  It  was  a  nohlc  vauquishmcut  for  him,  whatever 
il  wsa  for  his  party,  for  Lancashire,  or  for  the  couulr}'.     Test  his  career 
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bow  we  will,  the  r»alt  atUI  comes  out  to  bis  honour,  lie,  for 
conscience' mkc,  odendexl  the  great  patron  on  irhom  Itis  whole  proHpcctH 
thea  dcpcnilcti,  remaining  out  uf  Farliumeat  for  a  time;  lat«r,  be  went 
orcf  witli  Peel,  kiiow'iiij;  that  it  mcaat  an  iactfcctivc  hanging  betnccii 
two  parties  fur  &u  iudcfiuitc  time,  sharing  the  hopes  and  chances  of 
miitlicr;  when  Lord  Derby  came  inlu  power,  be  rcfujsed  office  on  its 
bcin^  offureil.  In  a  worxl,  be  baa  evidenced  his  aincerity  sud  prored 
his  pitrioti^tn  iti  eveiy  way  for  which  it  is  nllovcd  to  other  men  to 
claim  honour.  When  a  man  has  riskat  pcraonal  prospects,  refused 
place,  held  office  iu  nil  its  kindi,  left  ouo  tagging  consititiicitoy  after 
another  behind  him,  and  finally,  hy  sheer  iosiitiog  oa  rapid  progmss, 
teinporArilv  wearied  tiie  weak  and  laiy  of  his  countrymen  throughout 
the  wlu^c  uatton,  aa  the  lost  guueral  electiou  showed  that  he  bod,  what 
mom  is  there  \e(i  for  him  to  du  for  his  country?  Only  one  thing; 
rcmaiDcd :  the  sacrificing  his  retirement  aiter  the  formal  aimnunec- 
mcnt  of  the  close  of  bis  career,  and,  afresh  tukiug  up  his  old  post  in  tbu 
front  of  the  battle  as  if  he  wcro  still  young  and  had  place  and  public 
life  to  secun^,  stririug  his  hardest  a  last  time  for  the  sake  of  bis  piinciplcfi 
mid  bis  party.  It  is  this  Knal  possibihty  of  saertliciug  como  nud 
renewing  labour  which  Mr.  Gladstone  underlakes  iu  the  Midlothian 
campaign  now  so  very  soon  to  be  opciicJ  by  him. 

The  a,bove  is  the  merest  hird's*cyc  glance  nt  bis  career,  but  it  seemed 
to  IIS  a  retrospect  which  all  Liberals  should  hare  iu  their  minds  more 
completely  than  is  conimoii  when  he  again  draws  to  him  the  ualtuual 
gaze,  as  he  of  necessity  will  do. 

Hut  on  reading  bock,  bow  inadequate  docs  the  above  record  sccni 
for  Air.  Gladstone  I  It  is  simply  the  haekgrouud  of  the  picture;  a 
field  of  indu-tti'y  and  achievements,  on  which  the  portraiture  of  the 
man  himself  needs  yet  making  to  stnud  out.  We  Itare  breu  speak* 
iug  of  the  cx-l'i-cmlcr,  for  iiistaDcc,  just  as  wc  might  talk  of  aiij- 
polittciaii,  and  Air.  Gladstone,  llioiigh  our  chiefcst  {lolitieian,  bns 
throughout  been  ao  much  more  tbau  that.  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  tlicre  is  do  public  man  among  us  who  has  projected  \csn 
of  a  special  atmospbttn;  of  j)crsoimlity  thsn  he  box  through  which 
his  doings  are  to  be  beheld.  He  has  bceu  too  busy  with  his  work  to 
think  of  any  attitudinizing  or  trick  in  doing  it.  Mr.  Oladstouc's  only 
mannerism  has  been  tliat  of  superior  csecllence  of  tbinkiitg,  speaking, 
and  doing.  Anybody  else  might  have  done  and  said  wliat  lie  has 
uttered  and  cirected,  if  only  tbey  had  had  Ihe  same  ability  and  iuduMry. 
His  one  comprehensive  dtstiucttou,  summing  up  all  thi;  others,  lies  iu 
his  having  detcUiped  more  of  these  two  simple,  old^fasbioucd  things  1  hati 
his  best  cuntemporarica.  He  bas  invented  no  mysteries,  traded  in  no 
artificialities,  given  us  no  pyrotechnics ;  only  a  plnin  common  air  liea 
along  hi^  track,  in  which,  if  we  perhaps  except  two  or  three  iwiuta 
whero  a  little  mist  hangs,  everything  can  bo  clearly  secu  iu  white  light, 
without  exaggeration  or  distortion.     His  whole  style  has  been  the  old 
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Irsditinuar/  Eaglisb  ouc,  ttoccutuatcfl  onl;  hy  Scotch  MmectMM 
and  Beriousness  of  religiotw  feeling.  If  Mr.  Gladstone,  howcror,  hM 
nut  mode  any  vcccutriu  or  theatrical  im^jression  ou  tlie  public  tniud,  lie 
ha»  done  somcthiog  larger  and  better.  Jlc  has  kept  sll  the  tJirce 
luQgdonu  coDtiuQoasly  avnre  of  liim  as  an  element  in  our  gcncnl 
thinking,  an  well  us  being  a  [xiwcr  in  our  praoticul  (kflVtirs.  If  wo  pat 
attidc  Mr.  Carl^vlc,  ^f^.  Millj  and  j^tr.  Kuskioj  soiurcolj  any  one  lias  bad 
SO  inacli  to  do  wilb  tlic  geuoral  mental  activity  of  tbc  last  two  genera- 
tions as  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  rcault  is  what  we  havcjuat  pointed  out, — 
that  if  wc  skctcli  him  as  a  statennan  only,  everylxidy  »ec*  tliat  tbc 
eanvas  is  not  big  enough.  It  is  a  sufScientlr  full  description  of  most 
men  who  have  been  ix))iticiaus  to  ascribe  to  them  statcNirianship;  but 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ciuc  wc  want  a  yet  larger  phrase :  bis  business  had 
not  becu  politics  nicrolyj  it  lias  been  patriotinn  ;  and  be  lias  made 
time,  nobody  quite  knows  how,  to  do  nearly  aa  much  work  outuidc 
Parliament  as  nitbin  it.  Vic  may  cut  a  scholar  able  to  ailorn  a 
ani^-crsiey  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  tkeo  carve  from  bim  a  Anc 
atudont  and  rcvcrcuccr  of  Art ;  next  mark  off  a  reviewer  and  general 
iilterateur  whom  professed  authors  will  respectfully  make  rooni  for  iu 
their  muks;  and  not  only  is  tliero  still  left,  aolid  and  firm,  the  great 
Parliamentary  Minister,  btit  of  the  scattered  fragments  a  couple  of 
Dittiops  might  easily  be  made,  with,  if  nothuig  at  all  is  to  bo  waatcd, 
screral  prcaelicrs  for  the  denominations.  The  latter  voutil  be  derived 
from  a  moT«el  or  two  of  material  which  Mr.  Olndstonc  himself  is  not 
fully  aware  of  as  being  iu  his  eomposilion.  It  is  not  i-ery  easy  to  give 
u  complete  impression  ofTbaod  of  anch  a  multlfbrui  por3ona;>c  aa  ibis. 
Wc  must  tuke  him  a  little  simpler.  Tbc  general  clfect  of  it  all  has  been, 
OS  we  said  aborcj  that  the  mental  activity  of  ilic  community  in  nil 
matters  relating  to  politics  and  practical  affairs  has  bad  to  take  its  rate 
and  much  of  its  scale  largt^ly  from  him,  and  he  has  been  thinking  with 
tbc  spcdl,  not  of  the  old  jog-trot  political  lilu,  hut  with  the  rupidtty  of 
ethical  and  religious  cogitation,  and  has  insisted  on  giving  thought  to 
everything.  In  fact,  the  ultimate  impression  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  made  upon  the  community  has  been  Uiat  of  au  iutclloct  wcapondl 
with  B  perfectly  fluent  tongue,  and  a  hand  holding  the  quickest  of 
pens,  occupying  tlic  very  highest  national  jwsts,  ceaselessly  going  on 
rcas!>uiDg,  insisting  upon  doing  it,  whether  the  reasoning  might 
occasionally  go  wrong  or  not,  just  .is  if  Uiinking,  speaking,  and  writtuj;; 
were  man's  right  employment  liis  chief  opponents  would,  perhaps, 
hesitate  in  flatly  saying  that  they  were  not  j  hut,  at  any  rate,  tbcy 
have  continually  been  wanting  bim  to  stop.  Nearly  all  the  comidalnt 
that  was  ever  made  of  Mr.  Ghulstonc  rcuilves  itsplf  into  a  diarge  that 
he  has  thought  and  spoken  and  written  too  much.  The  accuaatioQ  is 
one  wliiclt  it  would  task  n  great  many  men  to  lay  themselves  open  to ; 
it  is  never  thought  of  in  the  case  of  the  bulk  of  ns.  Ahovc  all,  bo  has 
kept  on  thinking  ;  he  would  u»e  his  miail.    Poasibty  the  other  side  might 
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h»Te  forgiven  it,  if  only  lie  h&d  not  done  it  so  well;  if  ouly  this  jir(>iDpt«at, 
quickest  ratiociQation  on  the  part  of  a  practioil  politician  in  onr  times 
bad  not,  fts  it  progresaed,  brought  lim  ever  ucurcr  to  tbc  couclusious 
of  LibcriJism.  He  baa,  wc  arc,  bowcrcr,  rather  asbumGd  to  admit, 
bad  to  suffer  from  his  ovd  party  for  thin  unueualiicss  of  mcutal 
activity.  Our  practical  politics  for  generations  pa^it  bod  liccn  carried 
on  upon  Buch  shallow'  reaBomog,  on  aucb  a  haud-to-iaouth  principle 
of  mere  party  expediency,  that  even  some  Liberals  were  surprised 
when  bu  brought  a  little  subtlety  of  intellect  into  public  life.  Tt 
was  CQODgb  to  make  a  smaller  wan  despair  of  hi»  couutrymcu's 
sanity  nrheo  be  found  that  for  yean  many  of  them  codd  not 
distinguish  bctuxen  an  Anglican  High  Cbnrchnian  and  an  admirer 
of  Borne. 

To  speak  plainly,  there  was  never  such  a  humiliating  spectacle 
of  pnblic  stolidity  as  that  wbtch  for  «o  long  a  time'was  witnessed  in  the 
popular  mystifiealiou  oa  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  religious  position.  It  went 
for  uotbiug  that  hii  first  crittcul  Farlininentury  step  was  to  give  up  \m 
seat  rather  than  vole  more  money  to  Slayuoolh  ;  nobody  seemed  to  bear 
in  mind  that  as  far  hack  as  1SS2  be  both  predicted  aod  publicly  hoped  for 
the  downfall  of  tJie  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  that  ten  yean 
later  Sir  Qoorge  Bowycr  openly  atta^'ked  Luu  on  that  very  point  in 
Parlinnicnt;  it  did  not  avail  that  he  it  was  who  paved  the  way  for  tbe 
muficotiou  of  Italy  by  drai^ng  into  the  light  before  all  £uropc  the 
pri»oii  secret?  of  Ncspolitau  tyrauuy.  Uecause  he  bad  tbe  good  scitiw 
to  oppose  tbe  Kcclc&iafitieal  Titles  Bill,  and  the  loyalty  to  remain  ou 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  companions  of  his  youth  after  tlicy  became 
PuseyiteSj  and  avowed  that  he  held  the  same  views  as  to  Church  doctrine 
whidi  «oine  of  the  greatest  Church  of  England  divines  taught,  he  was 
called  on  to  explain,  every  month  or  so,  that  be  was  not  a  Jesuit.  I^'ot 
until  he  published  bis  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  Decrees,  and  by  so 
doing  threw  alt  tbc  Uomnn  Catholics  in  England  ntid  claeirhcre  into 
a  white  beat  of  rage,  was  tbe  sillineiis  quite  exploded.  It  is  true  thai 
the  dull  public  might  plead  that  a  real  profession  of  rcligiousacss  ou 
tfao  part  of  a  leading  politician  nas  such  a  novelty  that  it  might  be 
excused  being  a  Uttte  puzElcd,  and  Iwlieving  the  worst  in  its  perplexity. 
Wontt  or  best,  Mr.  Glatlntonc  has  gone  ou  speaking  and  writing  about 
his  religion  just  us  if  a  man's  ethics  and  failb  ought  to  have  some 
connection  with  hts  politics,  aud,  as  time  has  passed,  people  appear  to 
think  it  less  strange.  This  non-reticence  on  tbe  score  of  religion  has 
made  more  serious  tbc  impression  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pi-oduced  upon 
the  public  mind ;  but  in  reality  it  is  no  specialty  in  his  mode  of 
pubUc  tbinktug,  but  only  a  neocssaiy  part  of  it.  He  traeka  his  com- 
moueat  politics  to  their  fundamental  principles,  and  makes  of  them  a 
sj«tetD,  He  bus  always  in  biti  reasoning  to  go  back  to  history,  and 
this  has  delayed  his  advance  in  comparison  with  men  who  dispcnac 
with  that ;  but  there  never  yet  was  a  public  man  nbo  explained  so 
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fiitly  aa  Mr.  Gladstone  lite  retFons  of  bis  cltangcf.  All  tli€  progreu 
of  liis  mir.d  is  to  be  trarcd  in  fpcecbo,  urticUsj  pnmplilcts,  toIhidck. 
ITc  I  Si*  ^;v<n  Ico  ir<urli  < splanalioti,  not  too  little,  fcr  bi«  miod  tioe  ut 
iciatlahilily  fcr  reaioiie.  3ilo»t  jieoi)lc  are  cnoicnt  wbcn  tliey  ^et  liold 
r.fa  gccd  cec  :  tut  he  w&uis  ibrcc  or  four— in  feet,  all  iLitt  ran  be  got 
l>T  srarcliing  for;  end  if  it  he  Iruc,  na  it  crrtniolT  is,  tliut  he  lifcts  tlic 
In*t  to  Iiavc  a  little  mbtlcty  nboiit  it,  I«Tig-»«stniiiPcl  tbtpltiiig  cannot 
take  people  Ico  dcfp  in  politics,  wbntcvGr  it  tdst  do  iiow  ami  tbcu  in 
religion.  For  iwtfince,  on  the  question  of  lltform  Afr.  Cilndstonc  has 
cc-rtaiulv  exImtiKtcd  tlic  pioccts,  hariDf;  at  Inst  got  at  the  final  ideal 
argument.  It  tutnt  out,  an  lie  atateil  it  to.  Air.  Love,  to  be  tbie, — that, 
apart  from,  or  rather  in  addition  to,  all  the  hard  reasons  of  jnjiicc  and 
safety  that  Mr.  Itrigbt  can  ur[;c  for  c:£tradiiig  the  franchise,  the  votv 
ought  to  be  given  bernti»c  it  lias  an  cducatiro  power,  and  wiU  malic 
our  hniubler  fellow- pountrjmon  better  citizens.  It  is  open  to  any  one, 
nrho  Ls  stupid  cncngb,  to  call  that  argument  subtle,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  is  tnily  Liberal.  There  is  not  a  man  among  us  to>day  nbo  keeps 
the  main  Liberal  issues  so  broad  and  clear  as  Mr.  Gladstone  doc?,  and 
this  simply  bccatitc  be  nill  get  to  a  principle.  lie  adds  n  trcmcudoua 
multiplicity  of  \Aewt  in  the  way  of  side  is»uca^  but,  as  wc  above  put  it, 
tbcy  r.rc  all  reasom  in  addition.  There  is  a  very  nimple  tcet  of  it, — he 
has  never  recanted  a  siugle  article  of  liia  Liberal  progress,  never  gone 
bocl;  a  singto  etcp.  Tliict  hardly  can  be  said  of  either  Mr.  Xxrae  or  a 
few  othtrs  who  might  he  nnmcd.  It  could  not  even  be  said  of  so 
lhoroL'}!li  a  Liberal  as  Earl  Rus«cll.  Mr.  nindsionc'snllcgcd  urcr-rcfining 
lias  ended  iu  placiug  and  keeping bim  in  tbc  practical  )e»(I  of  his  parlr,  ut  a 
time  of  life  when  many  born  in  the  faith  grow  faint-hearted.  Even  tbc 
one  bit  of  myKticii<^m  whicli  his  {>olitie(il  f«elinp  Las  (tcvclopod — namely, 
the  belief  that  tbc  popular  judgment  is  trur<!t  of  all  in  very  large  matters 
— ia  only  the  full  flowering  of  the  ]>o)mlar  trust  vibich  c^'cry  Liberal 
professes  to  havo.  Ilic  hulk  of  the  nation  will  forgive  him  that  cxccsii  of 
political  belief,  if  it  he  an  excess,  for  it  is  the  lust  eompliment  a  statesman 
can  pay  Item,  niid  they  have  hut  to  merit  it,  and  it  then  turns  to  Mr. 
<jliidstonc'8  praise  as  veil  as  theirs.  But,  nt  any  rate,  it  will  not  do  for 
Liberslii  to  tct  out  to  nrguc  the  point  villi  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  they  will 
C|uiekly  find  Ibcnurlvcs  tripprd  up  by  a  jirindplc;  for  it  is  no  scnti* 
mentality  in  bim  nbicli  underlies  the  view,  hut  completed  logic  and 
wide  recollection  of  historical  instances. 

Indeed,  alihongh  it  vm  ncccsMrr  in  trjiiig  to  reproduce  the  gciicial 
imprceeicD  Mr.  Olcdilonc  has  made  upon  bia  coDtcmporaiica  to  sipt'ok 
of  this  alleged  over-refining,  whnt  is  meant  hy  it  has  been  after  till  a 
kind  of  tHjicrflnity  of  menial  cipcration.  His  intricacj-  of  Ibinking  lias 
ncTcr  hindered  his  aetiTily ;  least  of  all  living  men  has  Mr.  Gladstone 
htcn  ft  dreamer.  He  stniids  in  history  as  a  reviser  of  Bscal  polieics  ;  an 
intreducer  of  new  odmtnistrtlive  modes  ;  a  *idener  cf  the  bon)idarii>s  of 
politieaJ  rights ;  a  ceat cle»s  cvritbroncr  of  j^uhlic  abutpt.     fjova  fitsl  to 
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but  bo  has  becii,  as  tlic  hatrcil  oF  his  oppoiicuts  lias  too  well  witocaKi), 
a  man  of  practice.  Yoa  may  acid  to  tliLt  thut  he  reasons  too  mluutely, 
if  jou  like  ;  but  it  was  not  by  a  trauseemleutal  casaiatrr  of  [icilitics  that 
ts  wciuricd  ibo  couiitry :  it  waa  by  bis  cuormoas  cucrgy  in  cwiselessly 
praposing  victc  sirceping  mcusam.  The  ctuniistry  was  all  in  addition. 
The  ovcr-rclining of  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  iu  fact,  bccu  of  a  iirholly  different 
kind  irova  what  is  comniou  among  incu  ;  it  Iios  consisted,  ia  finding 
Jostificatious  nAcrwards  for  vci'jr  prompt  vigorous  doing.  Examine,  if 
any  one  thinks  it  worth  while  st  thi<'  time  of  day,  the  Ewclmc  Kectory 
case,  or  the  iiaac  of  the  Uoyal  \^'arraut  on  Purchase,  or  the  CoUtcr 
appoiutmcntf  and  it  will  appear  that  it  was  for  bold  decision  in 
i&kiiig  »  pmrticnl  step  that  be  was  amiigiied  as  niiicli  as  for  subsiu- 
qtuiiitly  tiuding  too  many  reasons  for  it.  l-'or  ourselves,  as  ve  liavc 
not  sot  out  to  a])olcgi£e  for  Mr.  Gladstone  (men  of  his  dimemions 
must  be  takca  as  they  »re],  but  dimply  to  put  dowit  hints  recalling 
more  fully  tlian  is  usual  the  great  features  uf  his  oirccr,  tiierc  is 
no  need  for  our  not  iwyiiig  tliat  we  wish  be  had  in  some  cases  dis- 
IKMised  with  these  m-gumcuts  in  cxccu  of  the  conclusion.  In  some 
iasl^Decs  it  is  as  wi^ie  al^r  all,  though  not  so  clever,  lu  be  satisfied 
witli  urging  otic  y^ooti  rvosuu,  and  not  to  confuse  ordinary  i)eopte 
by  adding  lire  or  six  more  not  so  good,  the  ti»k  being  that  there 
will  be  a  bad  one  among  them.  But  the  fact  rcmiu&a  that  Mr.  Glad- 
8t<Hic  has  not  busied  himself  in  tying  mental  knots  for  the  purpose  of 
entanglement;  he  has  imlulged  in  no  i^uch  waste  of  time.  The  mcutal 
puzale  hfi*  always  referred  to  some  practical  doing.  Owiug  to  this,  bis 
oppODCUts  hare  bad  to  admit  his  mental  sincerity,  while  accusing  him 
of  orcr-subtlcty.  It  nearly  all  turned,  in  fact,  into  the  psychological 
question  of  whether  3Ir.  G  la<l!itoue's  mind  had  not  atone  pari  of  its 
machinery  a  twistj  and  in  the  meantime  irhilc  this  point  was  being  dis- 
cussed he  went  ou  eurr)'in^  bis  measures.  If  there  were  Libends  who 
did  Dot  quite  follow  him  in  his  defeucc  of  the  issue  of  tUc  Itoyal 
Warrant,  when  he  drew  dintiuetious  bctwccu  prcrogalive  and  slututory 
power,  they  bad  not  the  least  doubt  tlmt  in  abuUidiiiig  purchase  he  hail 
efTcctod  a  ca|Htal  Liheral  reform,  nnd  they  might  hope  that  bis  reason- 
ing as  well  aa  his  practice  was  right.  Is  Mr.  Glndstouc  to  be  the  only 
ouc  to  whose  idiosyncrasy  nothing  is  to  be  alJowcd?  Tlic  hulhibaloo 
which  was  raised  when  somebody  coidd  sny  that  he  Liul  broken  tlirougb 
a  tcchnii-ality  teemed  very  like,  after  all,  as  though  from  this  one  poli- 
tician pcifection  was  expected,  which  was  not  an  ill  compliment  at  bottom; 
and  any  admirers  who  may  admit  that  perfection  was  not  always  got, 
do  not,  in  granting  that,  depreciate  Uiui  much  as  this  world  goes,  and  may 
Btill  think  him  the  most  upright  of  our  public  men.  llis  mental 
machinery  is  complicated,  whilst  there  is  no  apparatus  like  it  for 
rapidity,  and  once  *et  going  he  himself  cannot  ulwitys  stop  it ;  lun 
mind,  as  vc  have  said,  riots  in  ratiocination,  and  will  multiply  argn- 
neuia  to  the  last  shral  of  the  mutetial  which  any  cose  in  hand  affonla. 
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Uut,  tu  i-ctum  to  tbu  maiu  poiut, — it  noror  lo&vcs  go  (tf  the  real  biuiuco. 
Even  what  lias  seemed  to  some  persons  liis  ofT-work,  liia  rolamioous 
Mrtttiiff,  ho^i,  vith  the  one  exception  of  tiis  clawical  stndics,  bocu  no 
mere  leiBurcly  literature,  but  i>ersi.<>tciit  hAvocacj  of  special  objects. 
These  productiou»  bare  been  oieaut  to  frame  public  opiuion,  oiitl  to 
give  him  opeuiuga  for  IcgtsLatioo,  if  that  became  possible.  He  has 
iiai^il  the  {>re»s  bi-eaii»e  it  liRi)  become  the  hiigcnt  inxlnimc-nt  of  the  time 
Le  lived  in;  but  it  was  nut  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  books  that 
5Ir.  Gladstone  wrote,  but  iriih  a  view  to  practically  inilucnciiig  men. 

This  rulc-iitlcHs  siihordinntion  of  cvrrything  to  pntctical  cuds — this 
irou  dotermiiiatioD  to  keep  doing,  even  nhile  ready  fnuikly  to  depend 
upon  liis  power  of  spcakiug  luid  writing  to  produce  convection  and 
l>opiiIiir  persuasion  as  the  means  for  ctfectiug  his  ubjccta,  gives  aa 
llio  final  imprint  of  Afr.  Gladstone  on  oiic'a  mind  that  he  was 
alirays  meaiit  for  a  Lilwrnl.  A  man  of  thin  kind  might  be  bom 
B  Coiiscrvativo;  it  might  take  him  time  to  break  fully  -ftith  ohl 
tics ;  but  for  lum  to  stay  fiasUy  in  tlie  ranks  where  tliought  was 
aJluwed  to  remain  muddled,  where  abuses  were  looked  on  with  tole- 
ration, and  ease  wua  enjoyed  at  the  cost  of  others,  was  an  impos- 
Mlnlity.  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  only  &om  the  fact  that  he  was  a  boni 
financier  and  nn  inveterate  thinker,  and  a  man  with  a  pnssiou  for 
publicly  talking,  IielongciL  to  the  Liberals  from  the  first.  Ilia 
-whole  life,  too,  lias  consistently  lent  itself  to  that  style.  If  it  lus 
liad  in  it  a  touch  of  austerity,  that  excellently  bclittcd  the  social 
condition  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  Ilia  gase  has  been  h!ced  too 
much  upon  them  to  bo  attracted  by  the  glitter  of  the  narrow  upper 
circle,  wluch  so  foolishly  pcrsiafs,  aitiidst  itA  gaudy  splendour,  in  bclicrt  ng 
itself  the  nation.  That  silliucss  was  not  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  has 
been  subjected  to  some  tests.  If  his  family  was  not  highly  placed,  bis 
father  was  a  baronet,  and  he  himKelf  wax  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford. 
Noblca  have  been  amoug  his  fricuda  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  as  veil  as 
his  oflieial  subordinntea  more  than  onee  iu  it.  -But  he  has  puiaod 
the  whole  of  liis  long  earci:r  irtthout  a  eporkle  of  the  glitter  of 
adventitious  display  ;  that  proudest  title  of  all,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  bestow  hut  only  to  tako  away — "the  Great 
Commoner" — hns  descended  upon  him,  and  is  still  his.  Then  he  has  < 
fcDcfxl  himself  off  wilh  no  tlifTness  of  manner  ;  the  only  dignity  he  has 
assumed  has  been  the  natural  serionsneasof  ardent  sincerity,  wnming  off 
IciQcra  only.  To  ever3-body  else  he  has  been  accessible ;  any  person 
could  impose  on  him  the  trouble  of  n  irritleu  reply.  His  post-canls 
were  known  to  bo  public  property.  But  putting  aside  llint  jolte, 
which  is  now  worn  bare,  scarcely  liiis  any  one  so  fnlly  and  ungnidpingly 
accepted  the  respomibilities  of  hia  position.  He  has  been  the  public's 
faitliful,  ready  servant  in  every  particular.  Nor  has  it  been  mere  com- 
ptaisauee,  or  a  dnidging  of  mochauieal  industry ;  ho  has  exhibited  a  real 
faculty  of  interesting  himself  iu  nil  that  ouyhody  baa  been  doing  acUrcljr 
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»nd  well.  To  sny  tliat  he  is  thi!  only  nUitciiiniiii  who,  trhilc  ctingitig  to 
Uie  (Jbnrch  of  £ug)and>  has  t-omiDaiidLtl  the  srinpatbica  of  tlio  Dt&sciit«ni, 
might  provoke  an  enemy,  cmbittereid  by  the  fact,  to  reply  that  lie  liad 
tactical  rcasoiis  fur  tryiDg  to  do  tliat;  but  it  couitl  have  hucn  nothing 
(dsG  thau  real  width  of  mind  aud  a  robtut  rcmotility  which  cnnhkd  this 
Uigh  Chnrchman  largely  to  divide  impurtiol  aduiirntiou  between  the 
fivnugdical  party  and  the  Itumaniits,  inititiiig  oul  fully  and  cxiK-tly 
ubat  is  to  he  proiud  in  cncfa.  Any  one  who  wishes  it  can  find  the 
tatimatcs  set  out  in  detail  in  the  third  ajid  scvculh  volumes  of  "  ITie 
Glcaaiiigs."  This  n-idc  rauge  of  intellectual  apprcci«tion  i»  really  as 
much  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone  lu  ha«  been  his  uuyicldliig 
tenacity  aud  duetritial  hold  within  the  limits  of  his  [lenoual  confeasiou 
of  belief.  Ho,  a  tirm  acceptor  of  the  tciict^of  Micramental  cflicocy,  apcn- 
toUcal  succCMioo,  aud  the  authority  of  the  Church  iu  licr  own  >pliftre,  could 
take  up  tlio  semi -rat  ionaliJitic  book  "  Kcrc  Homo,"  and  turn  it  rouud-aud- 
rouud  admiringly  as  a  most  curious  uud  valuable  mental  production. 
Nothing  in  which  thought  was  really  shown  has  escaped  lii«  notice,  or 
failed  to  aruusie  hia  interest.  He  has  beat  Ins  look  on  Secularism,  as 
a  BCtCQtlfic  imiuii-cr  might  at-rutinize  a  ucw  Hjiecics,  and  he  Iiaa  8tooi)cd 
to  (juoto  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  In  one  place  you  will  find  him,  very  likely 
on  the  pajce  oSicr  giving  a  paH.?^gc  from  Isaiah  or  the  PsnlniK,  citing  tho 
old  poet  Duuhar,  or  sj>caViDg  of  Rowe  or  Swift,  or  alluding  tu  llou«8eau ; 
while  long  before  it  became  a  fashion  he  had  words  of  sympathizing 
praUc  for  Shelley,  selecting,  of  all  other  places,  The  Quarhriy  Hwiew  to 
print  them  in.  llul,  perhaps,  the  clcarr«t  proof  of  all,  alike  of  his 
power  to  bear  testimony  In  spite  of  peraonal  dlihking,  and  his  standing 
hard  aud  fast  a]>o»  a  principle  wlien  he  has  reached  it,  is  that  he,  whom 
Macaulay  nearly  half  a  century  ago  described  as  "  a  young  man  of  un- 
blemished character,"  mid  whom  his  Lordship,  if  ho  were  now  aliw, 
wottii  speak  of  as  "  the  old  man  with  personal  fame  unspotted,"  could 
step  aside  iu  one  of  bis  articles  to  recognize  the  public  debt  <tuc  tu  Jack 
Wilkes  as  a  hel[)er  forward  of  oar  freedom.  Wherever  a  national 
scrrioc  has  hccu  done,  Mr.  Gladstone's  eulogy  always  baa  been  ready. 

Down  to  this  point  wc  have  not  spared  no  much  as  a  hint  to  his  msg- 
nificcnt  oratory,  his  uusm-pafiscd  debating  skill,  his  not  infrequent  sao- 
oeasea  in  literary  style.  These  were  not  the  tilings  tliat  anybody 
needed  remiuding  of,  and  that  necessity  was  tlic  preKribed  limit  of  our 
self-imposed  task.  Who  haa  forgotten  when  the  expounding  of  tlie 
Budjiet  was  the  greatest  iutcllcetual  treat  of  the  Sesnoo,  when  sugar 
and  railway  datics  and  tea  became  natural  thcuics  for  elo^gucuce,  and 
the  unfolding  of  the  surplus  was  breathlessly  waited  for  like  ihcdntoue- 
taent  of  a  novclt^t's  plot?  Thofcc  scenes  are  long  past,  it  U  true,  bat 
the  echoes  uf  them  can  still  be  heard,  for  each  year  since  has  brought  a 
di&appoiuting  reminder  to  awaken  them.  But  the  mutvhlevs  rigour  and 
splendour  of  his  debating  fence  has  nerer  slackened,  never  weakened ; 
the  only  privilege  of  the  older  generation  in  respect  of  it.  is  that  Uiey 
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cnii  bonitl  to  liavc  witncMCcl  more  of  U,  not  to  liavc  seen  letter  dU- 
plaj-K.  As  to  ilia  vritiug«,  t1i«rc  ]ctMt  of  nil  U  auy  rcmintlcr  vantcd,  for 
he  presents  the  public  with  an  iniproring  spceimcn  each  month.  If  any 
one  Inid  thcniselpcs  out  to  llntl  fnull  with  Mr.  Olatlxtonc's  litcrniurc,  Lite 
very  worst  thing  they  could  digcovcr  to  say  of  it,  would  bo  Uiat  it  still 
was  oratorv,  oiily  irritten  doiro. 

Tbit  IK  the  roao  nlio,  nftcr  a  tcv  weeks  of  leisure,  rcapjKBrs  next 
month  in  Midlothian;  iirtt  iu  the  lichl,  us  if  that  a]>pesra.uc«  was  hia  by 
right  of  ciistoiu.  How  veil  he  compnrc-s  with  the  rest  of  oiii'  ohlcr 
party  leaders!  Mr.  Bright,  grown  a  little  pursy,  though  also  strichca 
by  domestic  mi»fiirttinc,  retits  rather  inertly  on  hi*  laurels,  M'hidi  cer- 
tainly arc  plentiful  enough  to  invito  repose;  Mr.  horsier  has  never  sup- 
cccdcd  in  quite  lindiiig  his  way  out  of  the  clatiscs  of  his  own  Eilucaliun 
Aet,  where  lie  sees  himself  confronted  with  tlie  Church  of  England  at 
the  end  of  so  many  ristas,  th:it  he  U  lost  in  admiration  of  ita  architec- 
ture ;  Mr.  Goschen,  by  some  stran°;e  weakness  (which,  let  us  hope,  n 
only  tcmpomry)  has  got  »  scare  trora  meeting  the  County  I->anchise 
wearing  JoHC]ih  Arch':*  ooat  and  luit;  while  I^lr.  Lowe  is  rtdiuf;  hohbiea, 
bicycle- wise,  in  aud  out  before  the  very  select  eonstitucncy  of  the  Lontlou 
Uuircrsity,  with  readers  nf  The  FortniglUly  Review  fur  outside  Dpcctaton, 
just  by  way  of  showing  oflT  his  little  feat*  of  mental  gymnastic.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  veteran  of  them  all,  is  putting  ou  Ills 
harness  for  a  frcah  contest,  a  ri])er,  better  Liberal  to-day  than  on  any 
previous  day  of  fight.     It  is  for  the  younger  men  to  r-nlly  rouud  him. 

But,  before  tuking  onr  leave  of  Mr. Gladstone,  wo  have  filially  to  enlarge 
our  view  of  him.  Karly  in  thcso  remarks  it  seemed  well  to  give  a  very 
basfy  surauiary  of  his  whole  career;  but  there  remains  to  be  attempted 
an  exact  sketch  of  his  actual  position  in  ro([)ect  of  opinions  and  prnctical 
relations  at  the  moment  when  he  ceased  to  he  Minister.  Let  us,  first 
of  all,  at  this  moment  when  a  Brummagem  Imperiali^im  is  only  yet  half- 
fodcd,  rctMill  what  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  of  the  historic  position 
and  natural  function  of  Knglnnd  anr.ong  the  nations;  for  it  has  been 
craftily  made  to  apiwar  that  he  was  willing,  and  iudced  anxious,  for  this 
coniitry  to  cffnce  itwr'f.  In  18*0,  when  he  wa?  still  at  the  height  of 
power,  he  pnblishwi  in  TTig  Edinburgh  Rtvittv  hia  article  on  "  Oermanr, 
France,  and  England,"  and  the  following  was  the  riew  he  tlieu  put 
forward  of  the  international  obligations  and  duties  of  his  country,  in  spito 
of  the  sea  dividing  us  from  other  lands:- — 

"  Vet  wc  arc  not  isolated With  vast  multitudes  of  jicrsous  iu 

each  of  the  Conliiicntal  countries  wc  have  conataiit  relalious,  tjoth  of 
personal  and  Dommercial  intereourso,  which  grow  from  year  to  year; 
and  ns,  happily,  we  hare  no  conflict  of  iatcrcstn,  real  or  supponnl,  nor 
scope  for  evil  paasions  afforded  hy  our  jicaeeful  rivalry,  there  is  nothing 

to  hinder  the  self-acting  growth  of  cotieord So  far  from  thia 

implying  eillier  a  coutlilion  or  a  policy  of  isolation,  it  marks  out  Kngland 
as  the  appropriate  object  of  tlic  general  contidcucc All  that  vt 


«aated  is  tliat  Uic  elionltl  discharge  Ibc  fuDctions,  wliicli  are  likely  more 
and  more  to  kccmc  to  ber,  modcstty,  kiadly,  imporliullj.  ....  Bat 
in  order  that  fhc  may  act  fully  up  to  a  [lart  of  such  Iiigli  dUtmctiou, 
the  kingilunt  of  (Jucca  Victoria  must  be  in  all  thiogs  worthy  of  it.  The 
vorld.vide  cares  and  rcftponsibilttica  vith  wliicli  tbe  UriliEh  people  Iiave 
charged  tbetDselrc!!  arc  really  beyond  tlic  ordinary  measure  of  humau 
•tnrligth ;  and  anlil  a  recent  period  it  seemed  the  opiuion  of  our  rulcn 
that  ve  cooJd  not  do  better  than  extend  them  yet  further,  wherever  on 
openiog  coiild  easily,  or  even  decently,  I>c  fouud.  \Vith  this  aridity 
for  material  cxtcnsiou  was  joined  a  prcteraatiiral  and  niorbid  sensibility. 
fiusttia  at  the  Amoor,  America  at  the  Fcc-jcc  or  the  Sandwich  lUands, 
iVauec  )u  "Sew  Calcilunia  or  Cochin  China— all  those,  and  the  like,  were 
Iteld  to  be  good  reasons  for  a  fcrcrisli  cscitcincnc  lest  other  uatioua 
should  do  for  thcmaclTCs  but  the  fiftieth  part  of  what  we  have  douc  for 

ouiseliTs The  secret  nf  strength  lies  in  keepiug  some  proportion 

lictween  the  burden  and  the  back." 

Is  it  necessary  to  nsk  irhdher  this  is  a  policy  combining  dignified 
patriotism  and  prudently- restrained  common  tense?  Compare  it  for  o 
momcul  with  the  gewgaw  skimble-skamble  diplomatic  sensationalism 
with  which  wc  bare  been  presented  since.  But  let  ns  go  a  little  more 
into  dclail  lu  to  Mr.  filaiUtonc's  standing  with  rcftrrcucc  to  iBtcruational 
relations.  This  prcgeui  Government  has  perhaps  forgotten  that  there  is 
met  a  nation  in  the  world  as  the  Uoitctt  States  of  America ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  kept  it  well  in  mindj  and  wc  mipiKiac  every  one  will  admit 
that  he,  of  all  statesmen,  stands  well  with  that  people  of  our  own  blootl, 
■who  Tery  shortly  Trill  be  the  most  powerful  community  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  one  with  whom  wc  shall,  for  all  time,  hare  moat  to  du.  How- 
ercr,  ve  wilt  keep  within  the  bounds  of  Europe.  It  i»  the  fashioa  now 
to  gite  preccdeiiec  to  Germany.  Well,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  among  tic 
first  to  predict  the  sncccas  of  Prossia,  and  fhc  is  not  likely  to  forget 
who  it  was  who  prtucnred  ncutralily  at  a  moment  most  critical  to  her. 
Is  it  t'ranocthat  he  is  not  on  good  relations  with?  NVhy  tliis  iliniiter,  who 
invited  her  wine  trade,  and  strorc  unccaaiugly  to  increase  commerce  to  and 
fro  ficrou  the  Clionncl,  and  who  ia  for  giving  further  and  further  )iolitical 
iTghia  10  his  eonntrymcn,  is  the  only  English  Rtatesman  whom  the  bulk 
of  Frenchmen  eau  undcrstaiid.  To  them  our  IToriei  must  he  as  auti- 
qnatcd  as  their  own  lloyalista.  Italy  is  a  growing  Power  in  the  Kuropcau 
comity,  and  who  i»  there  among  our  statesmen  who  can  in  her  fair  cities 
aruuw  half  llic  enthusiasm  he  can  ?  He  is,  literally,  the  only  English 
politician  they  familiarly  know.  With  Austria,  it  ia  true,  he  during 
the  recent  wnr  lost  patience  for  a  moment,  but  her  conduct  since  baa 
told  that  her  nden  must  at  the  time  have  known  that  be  hsd  good 
reasons  for  it ;  and  no  one  has  more  fully  apiireciated  the  (iifiicultica  of 
Austria's  fosiiion  than  he  has  done, or  was  more  early  in  giving  her,  yeara 
ago,  the  ver^'  counsel  which  she  has  since  proved  was  the  wisest  for  her. 
There  rcmaitw  one  other  great  Power  to  be  named — Russia ;  the  State 
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wiih  wliom  we  sluill  hzvt  directly  of  ueccssity  to  stand  face  to  fftco  in  Hie 
far  Jilast,  and  with  wliom  terms  vrili  m  the  cud  bavo  Gomchow  to  be  iaad& 
It  H  urged  sgaiDst  Mr.  Gladstone  that  be  has  not  rendered  himH:]f 
obnoxious  enough  to  tliis  rcmnliitDg  Power — that  is,  tbat  hu  did  not 
incapacitate  bimself  for  n^otiating  witli  her,  and,  baring  postpoood 
defiaoce  of  licr,  might  make  some  penoeful  arrangemciit.  Can  ait; 
frieud  of  pcnoc  tliink  thix  a  rcr^'  grievous  accusatioa  ?  Mr.  Qtadstone 
ban  guuod  this  position  of  goodwill  all  roand  nt  vbat  cost? — thai  of 
having  fallen  into  disfavour  with  the  Turks.  Tbat  i>  bis  one  terrible 
dixqualificutiuu  ft^r  affiurs ;  or,  if  yon  wish  to  ho  precisely  exhaustive, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  elicit  the  absuidity  fully,  yo»  may  add  to  it 
that  he  has  irritaU'd  the  Bourbons,  It  is  quite  true,  ami  wo,  indeed, 
wish  to  put  it  elcarly  Ibrn&rd,  that  he  was  for  abating  a  litUc  of  our 
national  swagger,  and  was  prepared  to  sec,  and  to  welcome,  ulrauoe- 
ment  in  other  nations.  But  every  wcll-gruumlcd  Liberal  kuows  that  it 
ta  only  on  those  two  conditions  that  Ijnglaud  can  permanently  pUToiic 
her  own  patlis  of  Industrial  durclopment,  and  the  world  make  prog;res.^ 
Mr.  Gladiitouc's  single  sin  in  reference  to  our  external  relations  was  hia 
readiness  to  favour  those  two  results. 

Bat  how  does  he  iihow  when  a  laat  view  is  taken  of  him  Crooi  within 
our  poUlies?  Here,  again,  first  look  to  the  oircumfereiice.  In  dealing 
with  the  colonics,  he  was  for  all  being  put  in  jMiMCBsion  of  a  free  autonomy, 
and  then  urging  tlicm  to  self-reliance — in  those  ways  welding  them  into 
tlie  integrity  uf  the  empire ;  and  as  to  India,  he  insisted  that  wc  should 
strive  more  and  more  to  realise  what  he  termed  the  generous  coneeptiun 
of  a  moral  truslccship,  to  bo  administered  for  the  benefit  of  tho»e  over 
whom  wc  rule.  Here,  once  more,  wo  get  the  true  ring  of  a  eound 
Libcraliain,  for  those  nrc  the  only  principles,  we  venture  to  affirm,  on 
which  such  an  empire  as  this  of  ours  can  ever  be  made  permanent.  Trcat> 
ing  the  colonies  as  babies  and  biting  the  thumb  at  Russia,  even  from  the 
mo»t  seieutitic  frontier  India  cnn  furnish,  though  you  shout  "  Kmprcas" 
from  it  as  londly  as  you  will,  has  nothing  truly  English  aboul  iL 
Empire  ia  not  kept  iu  such  a  mawkinh,  artificiid  manner. 

But  now  narrow  the  gaze  within  our  own  homo  Hmils.  The  chief 
domestic  questions  for  the  Urittsh  public  are  llicse,— extcnaion  of  the 
County  Fraueliisc,  the  Redistribution  of  Seati,  the  Diwatablisbuieut  of 
the  Church,  and  Ketreuchmcnt  of  Kxpeiuliture.  The  Land  Uucstion 
will  yet  have  to  grow,  and  may  not  ripen  in  his  time.  But  on  three  of 
the  above  pending  matters  Mr.  Gladstone  stands  at  the  very  front,  lie 
is  for  making  our  field  cnltivators  citizens  no  Icsa  tbun  our  artizans;  he 
IB  for  rc-allottiug  members  in  a  manner  which  will  gi\'e  us  a  Porliumcnt 
truly  representative;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  economical 
benefits  in  connection  with  the  Minister  who  used  tlic  nation  to 
reduction  of  taxation  and  surpluses  arriving  together,  and  whose  last 
promise  under  that  head  was  the  total  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax, 
On  the  other  of  these  great  domestic  matters,  that  which  stands  third 
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in  tlw  above  list,  tlic  Disestablishment  of  the  Church,  it  luM  teemed  to 
adrauQcd  liibunils  that  Mr.  GladBtone  has  la^ed.  But  the  lirely  fear 
of  bis  opponents  on  this  very  matter  is  fiill  of  hope.  Since  be  last 
diKBCntcd  from  Mr.  Miall's  motivn,  he  has  vrittcn  a  rory  significaut 
phrase  in  au  artiole  la  thi»  Rrviev.  la  treating  of  "  The  Courws  of 
ileligious  Tbouj;Lt,"  wbi'u  rcviewiiig  the  churchw  of  (he  Uuitcd  States 
and  of  the  British  Culooics  bo  spoke  of  their  vigorous  growth, "  far  from 
the  poasibly  chilHngsliftdoir  of  National  Kstnb1ii>hiiu!nt8  of  Itcligion."  In 
that  [ihrasi*,  fur  a  muii  so  practical  as  iiiMr.  Gladstone,  BiscKtahti^hmcmt 
acenis  to  ca^t  its  ebadow  before,  aud  not  a  few  j>cr8oii9  ou  the  other  aide 
of  the  question  MhiTcrcd  from  the  chilliucM  it  made.  But  these  topics 
of  the  fir&t  chui!i  do  not  deikenil  upon  any  onv.  statesman  ;  the  biggest  of 
men  bare  these  capital  probkuis  thrust  npon  thorn ;  all  that  foa 
can  do  ia  to  take  note  how  a  leader  stands  in  reference  to  them. 
And  the  above  is  Mr.  Uladstonc's  standing.  But  there  waa  another 
cbss  of  legislatire  rcfomu  vluch  he  was  the  man  to  have  guuc  in  search 
oC  la  one  of  his  moat  recent  arlictisi  he  has  given  ua  a  hint  of  a  dream 
of  this  kind  which  n-na  iu  his  miud.  Ili;  staU'd  it  tliu« : — "  Our 
nurency,  our  local  gorcmment,  our  liquor  latrK,  portion*  ereii  of  our 
laxfttioa,  reniaia  ia  a  state  either  po»ilively  disgraceful,  or  at  the  Icoat 
inviting  and  demanding  improvement."  That  programme  of  the  further 
bcDcGts  which  we  sltould  have  owed  to  Mr.  tiladstone  wai  put  aside  by  the 
giddiiicst  of  twcnty>(ivc  or  thirty  constitacncics  nt  the  last  elections,  but  it 
wilt  fittingly  serve  to  give  the  liiii.thing  touch  to  our  presentation  of 
him  in  this  paper.  Liberals  have,  in  faet,  to  thank  him  for  offering  more 
of  reform  and  of  benefit  tlian  the  country  would  let  him  give  it  Splendid 
as  hi.t  acbic^euicnta  have  been,  be  really  bad  otitera  in  rc»cn-c. 

Is  it  too  late  ?  ia  the  qncition  that  uaturally  arises.  Certainly  there 
is  tio  boiic  of  haviug  the  five  years  of  admiuistnition  by  him  which 
we  have  Imt  since  1874.  That  ia  irretrievable;  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
felt  then  hia  growing  years,  aud  )iad  a  wish  to  finish  other  tasks  apart 
from  |K>littc«j  lie  is  no  youugcr  iioa'  ;  while  the  aims  of  his  purposed 
Icismx;  must  have  been  greatly  interfered  with  Ijy  bin  partial  recall 
to  affairs  owing  to  the  dangers  to  which  freedom  in  Bulgaria  and  our 
own  national  credit  were  exposed.  It  is  wholly  a  matter  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  decide.  If  the  next  elections  go  in  favour  of  the 
LiberuU,  all  tbc  world  kaows  that  ofBcc  is  there  for  him  to  take  or 
to  leave.  Barl  Granville,  the  Duke  of  .\rgyll,  Lord  Ilartiugtou  would, 
we  need  not  say,  be  among  the  first  oven  to  urge  it  as  far  as  it  was  right 
to  do  fo,  and  the  whole  party  would  welcome  him  hack  to  power  with  a 
tihuut  of  joy.  Who  knows?  Mr.  Ghulatour's  patriotism  is  great,  nnd  our 
financial  muddle  will,  also,  be  very  great  about  that  time.  Between  the 
twohcraight  bctcmptctl;  be  mny  yet  do  us  the  final  service  of  putting  the 
national  tinanceit  right  ngain.  It  is,  we  rejieat,  wholly  for  him  to  say. 
Earlier  in  this  paper  a  further  word  was  promised  on  the  subject  of 
hii  retirement ;    but,  upon  second  thoughtSj  it  icaroely  seems  neccs- 
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sar^.  Mr.  Gladstone  rsas  too  cxpcritiBced  in  PfcritamcDtai/  cloings 
not  to  know  that  fho  Coiisc^rvattTes  would  take  care  to  keep  enough 
of  tlieir  majority  until  time  itself  forced  them  back  to  the  tiiiiriitticd-for 
huatiugs.  He  did  his  part;  not  an  atom  of  practical  injory  by 
retiring;  rallior,  it  was  a  good  opportunity  for  giving  a  younger  lca<lor 
pmctio;.  It  would  be  ()uite  Idle,  ou  the  other  hand,  to  argue  with 
his  opponents  for  complaining  that  he  did  not  rcUi'c  cnoagh.  lie  liaa 
made  spceeheii,  they  Miy;  lie  has  written  articles  in  croty  argnn  there 
is  ;  he  has  even  rcpubtishod  prcrious  writings.  As  wo  bofore  &aid,  tlicy  ■ 
have  themselves  to  blame  for  it  in  great  mcnsure  :  if  they  wanted  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  stny  in  retirement,  they  should  have  carefully  kept  quiet. 
Instead  of  that  thoy  made  a  noise  before  his  door,  diatnrbing  lum  in  his 
studies.  What  more  naturnl  thnn  that  be  should  come  out  ?  Ue  did  so, 
and  found  that,  disguiscti  like  liurlctjuiiis  in  the  flimsy  bcdizeuucnt  which 
they  call  ImpcriaJism,  they  were  playing  higli  jinks  with  Brilain'n 
reputation  and  the  chances  of  frtedom  for  the  opprei&iil  in  the  Yjuii,  It 
was  too  much  for  him ;  but  if  they  complain  of  the  number  of  the  weapons 
he  attacked  them  vtilh,  nc  know  that  it  would  \m\c  hecu  impossible  for 
him  to  plcaso  thorn  there.  'Hicy  never  hnro  been  satisfied  on  that 
BOHie.     \Yhat  they  really  find  fault  with  arc  the  blows  tlicy  got. 

And  there  are  mure  to  come.  Directly  wc  shall  have  them  com- 
plaining tliat  be  liaa  chosen  n  constituonej  so  far  away  as  Scotland ; 
the  real  fact  being  that  they  wish  he  had  gone  much  farther  still. 
They  never  arc  sincere  with  Mr.  Gladstone ;  he  cannot  please  them. 
Wc  leave  them  ansiomly  li^tteiiing  fur  his  approach  again  unto  these 
shores,  knowing  icry  well  that  to  their  thinking  they  will  hear  his 
Toioe  all  too  soon. 

A   LiiKnaL. 
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DESCKlPTIOXissaid  to  be  only  possible  by  comparing,  and  when  one 
M  aakwl  to  siketcb  Mr.  Gladstone,  how  is  it  to  be  eet  about  ?  His 
admirers  will  bare  it  that  he  hiw  been  a  very  great  Minister,  so  that 
if  we  adopt  the  comiuinttivc  method,  wo  otiglit  to  look  high  for 
standards.  Shall  wc  match  him  nlonpidc  Ri»niarck  or  Cavour?  The 
latter,  to  give  him  |ireccdcucc,  staudx  rcuonned  for  building  up  hij 
country  in  evil  days,  when  every  omen  was  .igaintt  her.  lint  "Sir. 
Glarlatonc,  succeeding  to  jwwcr  when  Knglaiid  was  in  the  full  lido  of 
prosperity  and  at  tlie  height  of  fame,  gave  np  her  prospects,  and  wimtd 
have  nciuiesecd  in  her  decadence.  There  is  no  Itkuuexs  whatever 
bftHCcu  liim  and  Cavoiir.  TIicu  take  Uiamarct.  Tlie  great  German 
Chancellor  shares  with  tlic  Itullan  Minister  tbo  glory  of  having  widcnrd 
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the  bounds  and  raided  the  position  of  IiU  land,  nnd  be  stands  uott  liead 
and  stioaMcrs  above  aU  in  the  niidat  of  the  diplomatic  world  a  rcry 
ColoxsuA.  But  ^Ir.  Olad^'.oite  is  mi<l  hasatvars  been  uutaide  tlint  n-orld 
altogether.  Priucc  Bismarck  has  his  band  on  ulltlic  springs  of  Action,  luid 
will  let  pass  Qochaiicc  of  exalting  his  country.  iMr.  Gladstone,  itc  repeat, 
never  made  llie  sUghtcvt  iiaprusaioii  in  the  rc^ious  of  dijilomacy ; 
Courts  did  not  know  hiin,  fotvign  atateameu  left  him  out  of  their 
reckouitig  of  the  men  that  had  (o  be  dealt  with.  The  great  inter- 
national achievements  for  which  he  has  alone  been  talked  of  have  been 
the  sarrejidtr  of  British  ttjiritorj-  and  the  paving  down  of  J^uglish 
money  lavishly  to  another  State  for  prt'postcrons  elainu.  But  it 
will  be  said  that  it  is  not  fair  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  compare  htm  to 
Prince  Blsninrclc  ntid  Count  Cavour,  fur  ihcf  were  tueti  who  fomiJ  their 
country  iu  unusual  circumstances.  Loo);,  then,  to  naiaca  iu  our  on-o 
history.  Pitt  must  nut  be  spoken  of  for  the  rcasoos  just  allowed  in  the 
other  cases;  but  there  arc  CaauiDg  and  Faliacrston.  How  does 
Hr.  GhulKtouc  look  aloDg*idc  them?  He  has  h!msi:lf  more  tbna 
, '(uiGC  alluded  to  Canning,  as  if  not  uuuiiliug  to  he  thought  to  hare 
reoe^'ed  bis  mautle.  It  wasi  however,  always  only  in  couucctiou  wttli 
Gieccc  that  bo  epokc  of  Canning;  but  that  Minister  looked  mocli 
farther  than  the  Meditcrrnncan.  Ono  wouhl  have  thought  that  so  fine 
a  rhetorician  as  Mr.  Glailatoae  would  not  have  forgotten  the  famous 
phrase  in  which  CaauiDg  claimed  to  have  called  the  Kcw  World  into 
cxtstcQco  to  rcdrcju  the  balance  of  the  Old.  Iiurd  Palmcrston  was 
without  any  such  line  jjhrases,  hut  iu  foreign  atTaira  he  acted  boldly, 
though  be  bod  to  fall  back  on  a  musty  Latin  quotation  to  describv  it. 
Every  RngUihmau,  however,  undcrstwod  Latin  when  their  Mioistcr  said, 
C'tru  Hoiiianug  sum.  Yet  neither  of  these  Ministers  at  nuy  part  of  their 
career  lived  in  times  more  stirring  than  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done,  nor 
when  the  interests  of  Kngland  vere  more  endangered.  He  hasstltl  later 
had  loagniiiccnt  opportunities,  but  he  did  worse  than  lose  them. 

From  all  this,  it  would  iccm  that,  whether  ire  look  abroad  or  at  home, 
there  is  uo  possibility  of  dcscribiug  Mr.  Gladstone  by  hiuts  of  voiu- 
parisoD  with  these  historical  pcrmuagcs.  What  is  suld  in  that  nay 
appears,  in  fact,  to  turn  ioto  contrast;  which  is,  also,  itself  a  mode  of 
delineation,  though  not  usually  of  the  kind  the  chief  object  nf  it 
wishes.  \Yc  can  iind  nn  Minister  to  couple  along  with  htm  as  having 
ricUbcratcly  despaired  of  his  country.  Ho-Jrever,  3Ir.  Gladstone  is 
certainly  great  in  some  way,  fur  although  other  nations  nhlle  wc  wcro 
under  his  sway  were  j^adually  losing  sight  of  Kuglaud  licrscif  as  nioU  an 
of  hini,  he  was  making  plenty  of  noise  all  the  tiiuc  at  home.  If  it  should 
turn  out,  as  we  go  on,  that  lie  was  not  a  girat  Minister  but  a  great 
orator,  that  would  accm  to  acoouut  for  both  the  tluugs.  If  Uisuiurck 
aud  Cavour  have  made  affairs,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  specehcsi 
heating  thcoi  as  mueli  iu  Uiat  a&  tliey  did  him  in  the  other  respect. 
But  it  is  not  exactly  tlic  same  thing  Iu  the  countries  the  men  reprrscnt. 
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It  is,  tliercforc,  under  a  humUcr,  mure  duracstic  aspect  tlian  that 
of  tliiit  higli  supreme  Hlylc  of  Minister  which  vrc  have  Tiriit  tried  tliut 
ire  mti»t  bogin  iMr.  Gladstone's  portraiture.  Tlic  task  mar  be  divided 
into  two  portions,  Tlicrc  is  tlic  0]Huion  whicli  ire  Conscrralirt!)  Iiald 
of  the  general  inltticncc  and  ciTect  he  hashsd^iiion  oiirnutioiial  interest?, 
in  which  wc  may  be  credited  with  at  least  trying  to  estimate  his  acta  and 
mcasnrcs  on  thrir  merit*;  and,  hcsides  that,  there  is  a  judgment  of 
him  from  n  imrrntver  pnrty  view,  arising  out  of  \m  historic  rclulion  to 
onrsclvea,     Wc  will  take  the  latter  first. 

To  hear  Liberals  talk,  one  might  suppon:  that  Conscrrativeit  hfid 
always  clicrtelicd  h  special  hatred  ugainst  Mr.  Cladstonc  simi^y  fur 
ceasing  to  be  ft  Tory  and  becoming  a  Bndical.  Tfiat  the  Coa«>erv-ntivcf 
rather  Intft  m  his  carter  came  to  show  much  irritation  against  Mr.  (tlad- 
atonc  is  perfectly  correct;  but  it  was,  as  I  hope  to  show  aa  1  go  on,  for 
very  different  reason*  tlinn  Htmply  becaiuc  he  bad  made  one  CouBCrrutiro 
less  and  one  Liberal  more.  A  great  political  party  has  no  sneh 
immortal  animosities  as  that  supposes:  party  feeling  is  not  based 
on  mcrvly  scntimeiital  grotinds.  IJoth  sides  arc  nscd  to  lo«iiig  men, 
It  is  the  common  fate  of  Parliamentaiy  warfare.  Now  and  tltcn, 
some  rather  idle  person  who  lias  lime  to  u'a.*itc  in  going  back  a  long 
way  ill  hi«  rccoUei:tions  bctbiuks  himself  that  Lord  Bcaeo&snold  was 
not  always  a  Conscnative ;  but  ue  never  ycl  httinl  of  any  one  among 
the  party  clialleugtiig  sympathy  for  him  oo  the  score  tliat  be  liiul 
been  bnnted  by  Ihc  Liberals  through  half  a  century  or  so  for  hnTiug- 
deserted  them.  Vet  it  will  be  admitted  that  Lord  Beacomfield  hiis 
iujurc<l  the  Liberals  more  than  ever  3Cr.  Gladstone  has  done  tin- 
Conacr^'Btivcs.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  aS  this  (liflcrrncc  of  alleged 
treatment  in  the  two  cases  ?  The  au6^YCr  may  be  given  in  half  o 
sentence, — liortl  Itcnconsltcld,  alike  when  he  was  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
einoc,  has  always  fought  fair.  Tliat  is  enough  in  politict  to  make 
your  opptmculs  acquiesce  in  your  being  nuchj  but  Mr.  OladsUmc 
as  bis  career  developed  surprised  and  puzuled  everybody,  his  own  fricndu 
iuclnded  j  and  those  who  blame  the  Conacrx-ativcs  for,  in  the  end, 
losing  temper  and  Mhuwiug  exasperation,  shonld  bear  iu  mind  that 
lie  finally  produced  the  very  »amc  efTect  upon  the  country  at  large. 

It  ia  worth  while  following  this  point  a  little  further,  for  it  wotdd  not 
be  of  much  u^^c  attempting  to  sketch  Mr.  (j)aditonc  if  we  arc  fiiippoKcd 
to  dislike  bim  from  some  mere  parly  instinct.  Will  an,v)>ody  be  good 
eoougb  to  tell  us  when  this  ineerutalite  emotion  of  hatred  of  Mr.  OlaiU 
stone  arose?  Liberals  are  not  supposed  to  be  strong  iu  histon,-,  hut  they 
Imvc  TiTy  short  mrmoncs  indeed  if  they  have  forgotten  both  ibeir  ono 
career  and  hi*.  ^Vhy,  in  1853 — Otat  is,  in  tbo  twcntictli  year  of 
5Ir.  Gladstone's  Parliamentary  life — the  Conscn-ntirea  were  olTcring 
him  office,  which  was  not  refused  by  him  with  ovcr'niuch  promptncw. 
For  nearly  fotirtccn  years  after  that  bg  was  retained  as  ibc  repre- 
sCnbitiTe  of  tbc  Unireraitr  of  Oxford.      It    is,  in  fact,  not  yet  very 
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much  more  tlian  a  doKen  years  siucc  this  victim  of  political  per- 
secution, and  prcMnt  cbiLmpioQ  of  the  llndiCAls,  itm  iiuictly  cn»conceJ 
in  a  «C(Lt  lor  what  is  lometioMS  ipokea  of  as  the  head-qiixrten  of 
Taryiittu.  Uc  has  roved  a  good  deal  amoDg  tbe  couatitucacics  aiacc, 
but  he  iraa  then  willing  to  have  gunc  ou  rcmaiiiiug  at  Oxford^  if 
biscoiutitucuts  had  nlio  been  willing  to  have  been  maile  lauf^hiug-stocks 
bf  letting;  him  remain.  Surel/  a  mcia  who  rt'prcscutcd  Tory  clcctons  until 
lie  wiM  getting  fajit  ou  for  usty  could  scarcely  up  ta  that  poiut  have  hceit 
much  tiuiitcd  and  worried  for  Libcrnl  principles.  To  speak  plainly, 
there  never  was  so  Intc  a  coiiTcrsiui)  made  uf  so  much  histrionic  use  as 
thiD  of  Mr.  GWIatonc's.  But  though  it  has  suited  both  his  and  his 
preseut  party's  cuds,  it  rather  pusz1c4  plain  people  vrlio  hare  kept  their 
recollcclions  a  little  trim  to  tliink  that  if  he  Uvea  on  into  senatorial 
dixrepitudc,  he  will  never  have  sat  for  Kadical  cooatitucncica  anything 
like  so  long  a  time  aa  he  did  for  C'oaicrvatiro  ones.  For  bctwcou 
tUrty  and  forty  years  this  Iiiberal  ex-Prcmier  vns  a  Tory  member. 

In  fact,  a  glaucc  at  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  vouderfuUy 
proA]>erou!i  career  will  show  that  in  the  list  of  our  public  men  he  has 
of  all  othcn  made  tbc  fewest,  the  briefest,  the  least  sacritiecs  cither  for 
principle  or  party.  There  art*  very  simple  ways  of  testing  it;  Mr. 
Gladstoue  liaa  not  been  out  of  office  long  enough  for  a  man  who  was 
innocent  of  business  prudence  in  his  career.  He  has,  in  fact,  reaped 
ibc  offieial  sp(»ts  of  two  pArttes,  if  not  of  three.  The  dates  aud  appoint- 
meuta  arc  ou  record  for  anybody  to  trace  out.  On  the  very*  face  of  it, 
a  matt  nlio  haa  served  under  Peel,  Aberdeen,  Palmer^ton,  and  Russell, 
aud  ttiL'n  eomc  out  as  a  full-blown  Liberal  Prime  Miuistor  himself, 
must  of  necessity  he  said  to  oQcr  mthcr  a  misccllanooua  career. 
H!»  warmest  admirer  miut  admit  that  he  has  licen  cither  the  most  for- 
tonatc  or  else  the  most  prudent  of  men  ;  aud,  as  wc  do  not  wish  to  be 
stingy  in  our  'recognition  of  hi.1  skill,  wc  prefer  to  compliment  liim 
by  attributing  bin  great  prosperity  throughout  lo  many  ycara  and 
under  so  many  different  chicfe  to  bia  prudence. 

If  this  very  liatty  reriew  of  Atr.  Gladstone's  chroDicle  does  not  agree 
with  the  impression  of  him  which  is  the  prcraitiag  one  ou  the  liberal 
side,  it  is  the  one  which  tbe  bare  facts  of  his  career  would  produce  ou 
every  side  if  thry  could  be  seen  withoat  the  misleading  effect  of  his 
ver>'  fine  words  and  exceedingly  solemn  attitudes.  Very  fortunately 
for  him  it  is  only  the  Con i>erva lives  who  have  a  full  aud  aeciirate  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  have  necessarily  observed  him  continu- 
ously from  their  own  unshifting  party  position,  and  so  have  been  able 
to  iKrvxive  in  a  way  that  liardly  was  practicable  to  the  Lib<.-rid»,  wlio 
were  always  shifting  and  straggling  among  themselves,  how  iavariubly 
and  consistently  his  annDuncemcnt.s  of  change  of  view  have  hit  with  the 
Dpporluuilies  for  improvement  of  hla  Parliumcutary  poaition.  Ou  every 
occasion,  totbeTCtymomentjSosoon  as  a  Liberal  queation  had  fully  ripened, 
Mr.  Gladstone  presented  himself  to  pluck  it.   It  was  so  with  Reform,  it 
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wiu  Ml  wilh  Cburdi  Itatcs,  it  w&a  eo  \ntb  Univenhf  R«/orni,  il  wu  so 
with  tlie  Ballot,  it  vi\a  bo  wIiIi  iIm  spoliation  of  the  Irish  Chiin'h  and  the 
untettliiiK  of  the  Irish  Inndownera,  and  it  i>  so  with  the  Coimtv  Fnncbiac, 
and  it  will  be  w  uDCC  more,  if  the  Liberals  ever  get  into  power  agxiu^ 
with  the  English  Churoh  and  the  l^nglish  Land  Laws.  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Slinll,  and  nil  the  KadicnU  hnve  drudged  for  maoya  year  for  Mr.  Gtad- 
stone,  who,  when  all  the  outdoor  worii.  baa  becD  douc,  has  always 
allowed  hiouiclf  to  be  jiertiuadcd  to  bring  in  the  Mcusure  just  iu  the  nick 
.of  time,  and,  by  expounding  it  in  a  very  Bno  speech,  has  robbed  its 
actual  originators  of  two*third?i  of  the  credit  of  tnnhiD^  it  posiiiblc. 

Luckily  for  the  ConNervatiTcs,  though  be  never  had  tho  courage  to 
attaek  a  <|ucstioa  of  the  rcry  first  elass  himself  in  the  way  of  initiative,  he 
liitd  an  insatiable  ambition  for  meiklling  wilh  unaller  ones, and  hy  making 
TCuts  i»  thcw  ways  for  bi»  mlleaaaess  aud  bis  ambition,  be  liualty 
ruined  all  that  bis  skilful  pmdcncc  in  the  larger  atfairs  had  gained  him, 
diAgasting  the  oonntry  till  it  determined  to  get  hiro  off  its  bands  at  any 
price.     Still,  that  is  not  just  now  tlic  point  in  question. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  so  slowly  passing  through  al!  tbc  stages  from  Con- 
seri'atism  to  lladiealism  has  had  this  effect, — that  while  all  other  public 
men  of  bis  standiug  have  growu  morr  or  less  autiquatcd  in  steady  loyal 
nervico  to  their  party,  and  by  presenting  a  6sed  if  monotoouus  aspect  to 
Ibc  piiblie,  this  one  I'.ir]inmcntiiry  pcnouagr  kept  n  perennial  fmboem, 
ftimply  by  skilfully  dividing  liis  prolonged  eareerinto  distinct  periods  and 
goingou  rhaugiug.  Some  political  seetiou  has  been  alwavs  welcoming 
Jlr.  Gladstone  newly  into  its  ranks  and  to  its  spoils,  for,  as  wc  have  said, 
tlic  two  thingii  unfailingly  went  together;  and  the  shouts  with  which  hu 
was  received  were  always  strcDglbened  by  fainter  murmur*  of  applause 
from  oilier  sections  more  advanced  along  the  line,  who  hoped  to  receive 
him  thcmMlvcK  Inter  on.  They  did  so.  Realty  to  caeh  one  of  them  he  wa* 
a  rccniit  from  tbc  Itut  party.  To  the  Palmcnstouians  be  ought  at  tho 
niOHt  to  have  been  only  a  Pcclite ;  to  the  Liberals  at  worst  only  a 
Paluicrstonian.  But  by  a  surprising  adroitness,  it  wai  always  made  lu 
appear  that  in  all  bis  migratious  from  party  to  party,  he  joined  each 
successive  group  as  a  ucw  retrcater  from  l)io  Tories.  It  certainly  vos 
true  in  one  sense  ;  he  wa«  always  going  further  away  from  them.  But 
for  all  party  pur|>u«cs  and  reckoning,  he  had  as  much  leA  them  when 
he  joined  i'almcraton  as  when  he  shook  bauds  with  Mr.  iiright  and 
ti.x>k  his  place  in  frout  of  tbc  Kadical;. 

Tbtiw  !u%  otdy  a  6rst  handful  of  specimens  c^  a  certain  onfaimcss  in 
Mr.  Oladstouc's  position  and  career  from  fir^t  to  lost,  from  which  he 
has  largely  profited,  and  which  very  naturally  irked  his  opftooents,  who 
have  lind  to  snlTer  its  inconvcniencts.  He  has  posed  as  a  sort  of  political 
orphan  left  loucly  in  the  Parliamentary  work!  at  tbe  death  of  Peel,  who 
has  bccu  pcrsccHtcd  by  wicked  Tories  from  one  CbanndlorBbip  of  the 
Kscbrciiier  to  another,  uittil  they  finally  drove  him  into  the  IVemierahip, 
but  all  this  time  he  was  suecrssfuUr  seceding  fhim  Ibem.  tboogb  tbey 
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csontiaupil  in  pursuit.  It  nimt  have  bwn  Mr.  GUilstoiii;'*  |iarteutom 
cjurnestne&a  of  ilcaicauour  wUivii  liu  covered  up  from  the  goucral  public 
M  joke  HO  liuge  nuJ  prolougcil  u«  tbi*,  prcvcatiugfiverrboily  from  seeing 
that  such  a  talc  did  uot  ai;re<!  ivitli  \w  uaprticcilentcd  prjsp:jrity.  Uut 
if.in  these  vaya  lie  lia»  kejit  himself  iiitereatiog  to  the  country,  and  fresh 
■ad  surprisiug  for  crcry  group  he  has  in  rotatiou  joiui>:),  b^lh  ho  nad 
his  changes  have  long  bs^ii  stale  to  ths  C»naerratir^!i.  They  arc  able 
to  look  atoag  his  vrbolc  track,  aud  »eciug  him  from  hshind,  k.uow  hioi  as 
B  PcclitCj  n  foUovror  of  Aberdeen,  a  PalmcrstoQian,  a  Ru«tcllit<:,  nud  u 
Roiiical.  They  an>  diO)arroil  Protii  applying  hU  oiru  tianic  to  the  last 
Rtage,  and  culliuj;  bita  a  UladHlouiau.  Straugoly  cuongh,  and  indeed 
very  sigDificantly,  that  terca  has  never  talcca  root  in  our  politics. 
There  really  bavr.  never  been  niiy  Gladstoiiiin^ :  no  one  ever  was 
or  ever  will  be  called  by  that  title.  Mr.  Oladstono  will  end  his 
days  aud  depart  without  founding  aoy  school  j  he  will  stand  recorded 
only  as  the  acceptor  of  oflice  from  tliote  -who  did  so,  and  the  pnsner 
of  other  pauplc'a  ineasui\».  But  in  political  life  a  man  who  attains 
the  first  rank  of  coiispicuousnc^a  without  founding  a  line  may  fairly 
be  suspected.  It  n-ill  be  found  that  he  ha*  been  too  biwy  in  a  nar- 
rower way, — ^looking  after  not  qaesttiona  but  himself.  To  that  very 
small  party^  Duoierically  reckotied,  consisting  of  only  one  nienihcr, 
^Ir.  Gladstone  haa  been  con»i«tcatly  and  uutiriugly  faithful.  He 
Las  eliiillenged  for  it  sympathy  in  all  the  ways  to  which  Ins  very  fino 
oratory  has  lent  itself,  and  lie  has  not  neglected  the  humbler  art  of  per- 
petual advertisement,  keeping  it  by  means  of  the  pn^aa  and  the  platform 
ever  lieforc  the  public  eye.  But  when  he  finally  leaves  us  it  is  certain 
to  vanish  entirely. 

Very  likely  some  ardent  Radical,  whose  mind  is  so  full  of  having  got  Mr. 
Glad*touc  at  last  thiit  he  forgetSj  or  jR-i-hapit  never  knew,  how  many  grade!* 
and  shades  of  politiciaus  have  in  aaceession  cojoycd  him  before,  will  say 
that  in  all  this  we  are  only  railing  nt  Mr. Gladstone's  success.  His  success! 
In  order  to  describe  Mr.  OhidKlonc,  wc  had  first  to  write  retrospectivciyj 
take  in  his  earlier  phaaea,  and  to  look  gcueraUy  at  his  whole  history. 
In  that  retrospect,  down  to  a  late  point  in  it,  he  was  exceedingly 
prosperous;  but  wc  never  meant  to  say  that  he  had  hccu  very  euc- 
cessful  since  the  bcginuiug  of  1874.  There  is  not  the  slightest  need 
for  any  Conservative  to  feel  bitter  again.st  Mr.  Glntlstone  now  on  any 
grouuds  of  persouul  cuvy.  He  lins  dune  them  the  greatest  service  of  any 
poblic  man  for  three  geiicratious ;  and  at  any  time  be  might  have  in- 
dividually prosi»ered  as  mnch  as  be  liked  for  them,  if  it  had  been  poc- 
•ible  for  him  to  do  it  without  iujuring  bis  country.  It  in  to  this  more 
svrioos  examiD&tioa  of  bis  career  that  wc  now  go. 

Not  that  wc  propose  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  minute  details  of  it, 
for  that  is  iu  uo  way  necessary.  Wc:  have  already  in  part  explained 
-why  we  may,  iu  such  a  sketch  as  this,  drop  out  many  years  of  his  poli- 
tieal  life.    Fnr  a  gi-eat  length  of  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  only  a  IJudgct- 
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mnltcr.     It  is    trne  he  made  thom   for  Govpruments  thut    wen 
Coiiscrratirc,  I)at  lie  still  was  considered  nearly  a  Couscrrntive  oulaw 
liU  fiaaQcial  liandicraft.     Aud  liere,   ngaia,  ywi  of  tlio    cxpUnalion 
we   earlier   gave  applies.     There  w  not  the   RligTitMt  rcnaou   vi\iy  any 
CoiiHfnativc   should  pause    long    to    consider  Mr.    Oladstoiie    ■> 
passer  of  the    Bidlot,  or    erea    as    the  discstabtishcr   of   the 
Church  and  the  iDtcrfcrcr  with  the  rights  of  landed  projK-rtj  in  Irolau 
Tlic  only  thing  8pccin)  to  be  mid  about  him  in  couucctiou  with  these 
things  OS  clistinguialiiog  him  (Votu  the  ruek  of  Liberals  irould  be,  that  be 
was  a  very  loto  cs-Torv,  aud  nt  the  time  a  professed  High  Churehmait,    1: 
Botnchoir  got  the  Liberals  to  let  liim  irrite  hia  name  aercwg  every  o: 
of  those  measures  so  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  tbe>'  irould  pass,  and  be 
has  made  the  legislation  in  that  way  seem  to  be  his ;  but  ihc  Con- 
sen-atlves  know  vith  whom  they  had  i-cally  to  deal  in  the  inception  a 
ihc  pushing  forward  of  tliose  movf^mento,  atid  it  was  not  Mr.  GladstO' 
llic  real  men  vcre  Mr.  Jtright,  Mr.  Dillwyu,  Mr.  MialJ,  and  those  who 
for  many  a  year  irorked  with  thcni  while  Mr.  Ghidatone  was  umcr  heard 
of,  ncTcr  thought  of,  in  conneetion  irith  the  matters  they  had  nlwaya 
matured  before  be  had  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Nor  was  it  on   aecuiiut   of  these  affairs  that  Mr.    Gladstone'e    fat^_ 
occnrred  when  it  eunc,  which  ia  another  reason  why  it  would  be  wast^H 
of  lime  to  discuss  tUcin  in  couneeliou  with  him.     Who  i*  pivipusiug  tn 
alter  these  things  now  that  they  have  been  fought  out  between  the  great 
parties  of  Ihc  State  and  decidcti  ?     Aa  a  supplement  to  hi*  Iriwh  Laud 
Sill,  wc  now  have  the  Irish  peaaanta  refusing  tu  pay  any  rent  at  all : 
but  in  these  days  when  a  thing  b  done  iu  our  Parliament  it  is  <lotic. 
The  Conscnativea,  in  spite  of  the  majority  at  their  baekj  have  never  put 
forward  a  linger  tu  touch  those  si'ttlementsj  nor  do  they  mean  to  do  to; 
and  ret  not  only  our  own  coimtry,  but  all  Knrope,  and  indeed  real 
farther  away    stilt,     have  been    keenly    aware    that    the    Bcaconsfie 
Ministry  has  been  very  buay  for  yeare  undoing  Romething  that    M 
Gladstone  bad  done. 

Wbat    was    thia   gigantic  task,    vhicli    was    not    tlie    repealing 
Icgi))lntion,  or  tlic  passing  of  statutes  of  any  kind,  hut   which   rcqui 
courage  and  effort    more  ardtious  than    those  things?       There   mil 
luLTC  been  some  cause  for  the  bursts  of   applause  which  have  ugai 
mid  again  eelioed  on  our  shores  from  all  parts*  of  the  ci^ilixed  glo 
at  sometliing  that  was  going  ou.       It  was,  we  hasten  to  answer,  llm' 
rehabilitation  of    England  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, — ^tbe  restoration 
of  her   ancient   power   as   a    factor  in    the   cnfoTcenient    mid    ndmiDi 
tration  of  publie  right  among  the  nations.     Somehow,  coincitlently  with 
Mr.  Gladalonc's  prosperity  as  a  Minister,  Knglnnd,  hia  country,   bad 
Hiink,    and    in   csactly   aii.iwering   ratio,   and    was    sinking    lower    ami 
lower  still  daily.      He  was  very  ftmona,  or  at  least  very  notorious,  ati 
liome,  but  the  renown  of  Britain  abroad  was  clouding ;  and  oar  peop' 
never  will  bear  that,  as  liiatory  had  «hown  before.    This  man,  whu  at  be; 
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wfts  but  a  ^Dancicr,  aid  wbo  ought  in  the  fitocsi  of  tLiB^  uerer  to 
have  risen  bijjlier  in  ufBcc  tbn»  u  Clmncullor  of  Uie  Kxclic<iucr,  'vrlioac 
fuuctiou  it  should  have  becu  to  find  fuuds  for  some  one  else  aa  &  Prime 
Mitmter  capable  of  a  policy  iu  tlie  higher  iotematioiial  politics  bctilting 
ail  Empire,  viu  coiidiictiug  our  foreign  iifi'iiii's  iu  thu  ti)iirit  of  u  cooitnor- 
ciol  traveller;  williug  to  cBect  a  Utile  savtug  bv  giving  up  a  group  of 
isLaiub  iu  oue  part  or  a  bit  of  territory  in  auotlier,  and  to  effect  au 
ecouomy  at  another  tine  bjr  backing  out  of  a  treaty.  Though,  at  the 
same  time,  if  anybody  insisted,  itiid  there  loomed,  however  itiiitantly,  a 
possibility  of  war,  he  would  pay  the  moucy  dowu  iu  u  hurry  by  milliom, 
as  he  did  in  the  Alabama  case.  We  should  have  had  all  the  world  insisting 
very  aoon,  niaLiiig  peace  more  costly  than  uur  il.->eirj  besides  the  shame  of 
aQJustifmblo  surrctidcr. 

But  wc  uerc  spnred  all  this  ;  though  the  undoing  of  the  humiliation,  as 
far  as  it  hud  gone,  has  fully  uccupicd  Mr.  GI»d»tonc's«uceei»orseverainc«. 

lliis  is  the  great  accuaatiou  vrtiich  the  CoiutcrvatiTcs  have  to  bring 
nst  Mr.  Otadatoue — that  of  having  degraded  the  position  of  hi* 
oonutryj  oiid  ao  arraignment  more  fatal  than  thi«  cannot  be  made  iu  the 
case  of  a  chief  Miuiatcr.  It  \a  not  uloiio  tlic  Coiisorvativcs  who  make 
it.  Did  not  Earl  Kuseell,  Liberal  though  be  wv,  find  enough  SngliaJi 
blood  iu  his  aged  veins  when  nriting  hia  last  book,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gladeiouc  had  di'agged  tlic  name  of  KuglamI  through  the  mire?  But 
it  would  Dot  be  quite  accurate  to  put  tbiu  forward  as  the  full 
explanation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  sudden  tumble  fi-om  otHoc ;  for  it  was 
not  until  after  tliut  uecurrcd  thut  tliu  bulk  of  people  quite  knew  the 
wholo  extent  of  llie  injury  he  ha*!  worked  in  this  respect,  lite  Cou< 
scrvativc  leaders  guessed  it.  but  they  knew  more  about  foreign  affairs 
thau  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  nation.  EvL-i^budy,  of  course,  liigh  and 
loir,  was  aware  that  he  bail  unoaked  given  up  the  Ionian  Islands  because 
of  some  literary  rcasoua  which  he  lud  come  upon  in  writing  books  about 
Uuuici',  thut  hu  had  surrendered  territory  in  the  San  Juan  Duuudary 
Question,  and  that  he  had  i|Uietly  gone  tu  Geneva  aud  paid  America, 
not  indeed  all  she  asked, — for  even  with  Jlritaiii's  wealth  the  whole 
of  tlie  first  motlest  rciiucst  would  only  hare  been  found  with  diffi- 
culty,— but  he  hail  counted  down  a  sum  that  made  JJrotlier  Jonatluin'a 
shrewd  cyca  twinkle  with  joy.  Tlie  country,  from  these  events 
fbUaniug  (jue  auothcr,  had  come  to  have  a  very  imeasy  feeling  that 
aomchow  under  his  auspices  orcrythiog  was  going  against  us  aliruad. 
Slill  il  was  only  later  that  it  was  made  fully  apparent  how  completely 
England  wn«  eSaccd  ;  not  until  the  three  Kmpcrors  had  bcguu  to 
settle  the  rcarraagemcut  of  Kasteru  Knrope,  without  so  much  as  saying 
to  Great  Britain,  "  By  your  leave."  Thcrv  is  difV»:ully  when  looking  back 
now  to  prevent  oneself  from  suffering  some  illusion  iu  this  respect; 
but  it  in  a  (act,  and  wc  may  be  glad  of  it,  that  luugliahmeu  did  not  until 
it  iraa  roughly  forced  upon  thcro  suppose  beforehand  that  their  position 
liad  dwimlled  to  quite  «o  tow  an  ebb. 
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At  the  elections  of  18M,  there  wta  no  distinct  foreign  policy  before 
the  {)u1>tic,  for  though  there  were  niauy  on  the  Conscrvuitiru  «iilc  who 
sy tii[)iutli  inevl  with  Franoe  in  her  adversity,  and  Raw  clearly  tbat  Germany's 
mutilutiuu  uf  her  tcnitory  meant  trouble  la  time  to  come,  not  a 
voice  vm  raiuil  iti  deprecation  of  our  ncutmlily.  But,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  it  may  be  jiutt  as  correvtJy  said  tlint  tlierc  vaa  uo 
m&liiretl  domestic  qncstioii  before  the  cftiiutry,  for  it  will  not  be 
suppnwd  that  there  iirBs  a  siuglc  Tory  any  rooro  titan  a  Liberal  who 
wiHhL'<l  the  Incoinc  Tax  to  hr  retained  on  hi*  ithoidders.  It  was  hardly 
for  pro|KM)ing  to  do  away  with  that  impost  that  cT<^rybo(ly  voted  jtonnaui- 
mouiily  against  Afr.  Gladstone  ;  they  only  did  so  at  the  polling-booths  in 
*pile  of  his  ))ro]>o»ing  it,  which  somehow  seems  riither  raysleripna.  If  bi« 
op{>oi]cnts  were  not  proposing  tu  rceall  any  <if  the  reecnt  legislation,  and 
if  there  was  no  special  (jtieMinn  of  foreign  nflTnini  pending,  ami  if  notKMly 
had  any  desire  not  to  be  lightened  of  taxation,  how  was  it,  pray,  that  Mr. 
(iltulstone  WHS  so  ignomiuioualr  burled  from  power'''  lu  reality,  ihere 
is  not  the  slightest  diffieiilty  iibont  it — Mr.  Gladstone  was  ducisively 
rejected  by  liia  conutrymcii,  uot  on  noy  question  of  policy,  either  honic 
or  foreign,  but  heeausc  of  the  pergonal  tm//rea«ion  he  bail  slowly  liut 
nirely  imprinted  on  their  minds.  The  real  issue  before  the  country  vnu 
whether  it  wonld  have  any  more  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  said  No. 

It  u  a  coinmou  artifice  on  the  part  of  hia  apolo^Rers  to  insinuate 
tliBt  he  had  wearied  the  natiou  by  oflcring  it  too  many  things 
for  its  good.  But  acitber  individuals  nor  communities  arc  much  iu 
the  habit  of  refusing  gifts  i  it  is  the  one  thing,  and  nearly  the  only 
thing,  iu  thi»  world  for  which  there  i«  nn  excellent  reason  when- 
ever so  strange  u  proceeding  happens.  Tliere  is  another  way  of 
reprtscntiiig  the  mntlcr,  one  much  less  complimentary  but  far  more 
true — the  country  visa  sick  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Even  tlie  sight  of 
Mr.  Lou'c  standing  at  liis  side  with  four  millions  of  snrplun  iu 
his  hands  waa  not  enough  to  tempt  them.  The  prominr  to  abcilifih  the 
Ineome  Tax  was  the  moxt  tremendous  bribe  ever  uiTercd  to  the  COB- 
«titueucic8,  but,  to  their  crrdit,  it  did  not  oomipt  them.  Tlicy  wonld 
not  accept  Mr.  Gladstone  any  longer  at  any  priec  wbatcvrr.  The 
believers  in  dcmoeraey,  aud  Mr.  Gladstone  iu  particular,  aecordiiig  to 
some  of  hist  very  latc&t  reasonings,  ought  to  have  aeccpted  this  universal 
disgust  us  being  a  jHipiilnr  iniipiratioD.  IlowcTpr,  thry  have  dune 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  avow  that  it  nos  a  public  dclusioD,  which  they 
at  first  hinted  wouhl  be  Icmporarr;  but  if  the  public  is  linble  to 
delusions,  and  to  fits  of  them  which  continue  for  seven  or  eight  yean 
at  a  Btrcteh,  for  that  is  uow  the  duration  of  this  nuCj  what  iKComea  of 
these  very  riulicjil  gentlemen's  democracy  ?  I'or  it  is  not  really  open  to 
ihera  to  [dead,  thuugb  they  will  go  on  doing  it,  that  th;.-  people'n  eye* 
were  dttzjdcd  by  a  glitter  of  diplomatic  suocess,  and  their  blood  in- 
furiated by  a  skilfully  aroused  auti-Kutsiau  feeling.  It  itt  not  open  to 
them  for  a  simple  reason,  but  a  ver}-  conclnsiie  one :  the  elections  eoDDC 
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bofuro  an;rtluug  uf  tins  could  bare  liappcned;  and  the  elections  tlicinselves 
arrircct  with  tbe  suildcuncss  they  did  owing  to  something  which  had 
preccdul  lh«ni — ^iiamcly,  a  stcadv  iiiu  of  MinUtrrial  defeats  iu  the 
by-oontcsti,  whcriJt-iT  a  vacancy  occurrwl  in  a  constituency.  Mr. 
G-ladstooe  avowed  all  lbi»  in  the  addrcsii  with  which  he  startled  the 
Qrccuwicli  clccturs  ami  tUc  whulo  oouutry,  tbou^^h  he  and  lii»  fi'iciuU 
have  never  m<!iitiuii<-d  the  f»ct  since.  It  wa-t  for  tlie  jnirposc  of 
putting  all  things  right  tbnt  the  elcctioos  whieii  put  thetn  all  more 
wton^  etill  were  so  UQC\pectcdly  ordered.  It  was  uot  hccauae  of  being 
intoxicatct]  by  the  diplomutic  triumph  of  liord  Itescoiuifteld  mid  Lord 
Salisbury  at  Berlin — wbieh  did  uot  occur  till  years  after — that  the 
coQBtitucncica  rejcctal  Mr-  Gladstone.  Wc  luivc  no  wish  to  be  uo- 
neocasarily  impuliu-,  but  the  true  ruason  for  it  was  that  which  we  have 
named  already — they  had  come  not  to  like  Mr.  Uladstouc.  If  wc 
trace  that  fact  backwanls  in  a  natural  way,  wc  shall  find  tliat  nue  cause 
of  it  wa^  that  they  felt  the  houuur  and  the  iulcieit  of  Kiigland  were 
not  safe  iu  hU  hands;  hut  this  was  only  one  among  other  causes.  It 
swelled  afiorward«  into  the  bif^gest  reason  of  all,  and  now  practically 
includes  all  tlie  othera ;  but,  at  the  moineuC,  it  was  uot  actually  knowu 
that  the  safety  of  England  was  about  to  ho  imperilled. 

The  voters  were  affected  by  other  reason?.  What  were  those  other 
reasons?  The  public  must  have  known  them  pretty  clearly  at  the 
time,  since  it  acted  ho  promptly  aiid  deeidctlly  upon  them,  and  it, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  need  very  much  rccalliiig  of  them  now,  for  the 
time,  after  all,  is  not  so  rery  long  ngo.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  go 
iotu  tlicta  n  Uttlc,  aince  it  was  through  the  iucidetits  furnishing  tbeiii 
that  the  general  public  was  led  to  form  the  very  same  cttimatc 
of  Mr.  Gtadiitone  which  the  Comervativea  had  held  for  about  a 
acorc  of  yeans  before.  At  last  the  popular  judgment  coluctded  with 
that  of  hia  Parliamentary  opponcnbt,  and  he  fell  from  power.  But 
aay  otie  who  will  give  a  moiucnt's  consideration  to  tlic  eases  of  the 
Collier  appointment,  the  Ewelnic  ftjctory  nflTair,  nud  the  issue  of  the 
Boyal  Warrant  un  purchase  iu  the  army,  will  ace  tiiat  wc  ni'c  right  iu 
tlEnain*  that  Mr.  Ciladstoue's  ignominious  expulsion  from  ottiec  was 
owing  to  moral  rather  than  political  cnoscn.  It  stands  reconled  that  this 
Ihfiui^ter,  who  Imd  put  religious  professions  in  the  front  of  his  politic^) 
in  a  way  novel  tu  public  life,  had  to  defend  his  coudiict  over  and  over 
again  in  tlie  Ilouxa  of  ComoioQs  by  quoting  the  racre  letter  of  the  law. 
Parliamcut  became  uot  uuUkc  the  Old  BaUcy  whcu  a  li^al  wran^'lc  is 
going  on  over  the  tecbuicalitics  of  au  indictment ;  and  the  unwonted 
spectacle  of  Lord  Chief  Justices  accusing  a  theological  Premier  of 
harlu^T  Bomcliow  evaded  a  statute  was  not  mode  any  less  uncdifyiug 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  showing  great  skill  in  being  his  own  attorney. 
Ercrylwdy  must  ndmit  that  he  certainly  dul  that. 

It  w  poMiibte  to  recall  each  of  tbe  eases  in  very  few  words.  An  Atrt 
of  Paritanient  had  been  pasted  witli  a  view  to  Ktrengtlieuing  the  Judicial 
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CfHnmittec  of  tlic  Trivy  Council,  and,  as  Ibis  Cuurt  was  one  of  Appeal, 
it  fttocd  to  reason  tliat  tlioee  appointed  to  it  to  Kviae  other  Jndgca' 
dccisiouft  sliould  have  lind  judicial  experience  themselves.  It  wax  cx- 
prasidy  provided  in  llie  Art  that  thn>ii!  to  l)e  raised  to  tliis  Court  should 
be  nlrendy  JTudgrs.  To  the  surpriec  of  the  whole  couotiy,  Sir  BolKXt 
Collier,  well  know-n  ns  Mr.  Ulndstonc's  Attomoy-Gcncral,  and,  tlicre- 
fore,  eoiiBpiruoiisly  only  a  wnitcr  for  n  judgeship,  not  a  judge  already, 
iras  announced  ns  the  filler  of  one  of  these  racancics,  before  half  the 
renders  of  the  ncvspapcn  knew  that  he  had  ceased  to  T)c  Attomcy- 
Cicneral.  It  turned  out,  howCTfr,  thwt  he  was  in  renlily  a  judge  at  the 
Euoment,  and  that  he  bad  be«n  oue  for  some  few  moments  prcrioualy, 
faariug,  in  fact,  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Commoti  llcas  for  juet  tvo 
daya.  There  ia  not  Kpaoc  to  follow  ^fr.  Cllnditonc's  womU-rful  reamniug, 
but  it  chiefly  turned  ou  a  pdnt  so  fine  as  this,  that  nhat  the  Act  meant 
to  stipulate  van  not  experience,  but  status.  In  other  wonlH,  that  a 
mnii  8hu)dd  be  mndc  n  judge  of  one  kind  for  live  miiiutea,  in  oi-dcr  to  he 
turned  into  odc  of  anotlicr  kind,  juat  for  the  say  of  the  thing. 
Amazed  members  of  the  Iiegitlatiirc  which  ba<l  passed  the  cnRCtmcnt  t>ro> 
tested  that  tlx^r  were  itot  ho  fixdixhly  Huhtic  oa  thi«,  niid  tlint  they  liad 
ncTCT,  before  Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned  it,  thought  of  any  such  distinc- 
tion as  that  between  ulaluM  and  esperience. 

But  this  was  not  ibc  only  instuuvc  in  wtiiclt  be  has  told  people 
what  they  had  intended  better  than  they  knew,  and  all  diflercntly. 
In  the  Eirelmc  Iteetor)'  biisinc^.?.  he  would  have  it  that  vlicu  a  f>tatutc 
said  Oxford  it  meant  Csnthridgc,  ur  at  least  llint  its  specifying  Oxford 
did  not  signify,  or  tliot  it  included  Cambridge,  orj  in  laet,  miglii  be 
conatraed  to  proscribe  anytbiug  c\ec  which  it  did  not  my  and  nbich 
vu  contrary  to  what  everybody  bad  thought  of  it  before.  However, 
faerc,  again,  as  the  lawyent  would  otherwise  have  been  troublettomc,  the 
technicality  was  found  to  hate  been  formally  complied  with.  The 
words  of  the  enactment  did  really  require  that  the  man  who  was  to  be 
made  rector  of  Ewelme  parish  should  bo  a  member  of  Oxford  Convoca- 
tion, ar.d  Thir.  Ilarrey,  )fr.  Oladaloue'a  friend,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Cambridge,  uud  u ho,  until  that  living  became  vacant,  bad  never 
dreamed  of  connection  with  Oxford,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Conroca- 
tiou,  in  onlcr  in  rcc<Mve  the  living.  Of  oo\ir*c,  Mr.  Clliidstone  argued 
that  Mr.  Hancy's  being  a  Master  of  .\rts  was  enough,  though  the 
Btatutc  said  nothing  of  that,  and  everybody  else  had  thought  it  expressly 
stated  a  certain  Uuiveraity  whrro  the  Master  of  Arts  was  to  come 
From. 

But  let  nH  go  on  to  the  third  ea&e,  that  of  the  iBsue  of  the  Koyal 
Warrmit  abolishing  purehaw.  Not  a  few  of  the  Liberals  who  exulted  at 
the  succes*  of  the  party  mr&iure  had  a  nii»givii)g  at  the  way  in  which 
it  was  secured.  It  wa«  felt  to  be  a  victory  v  bich  could  not  be  repeated, 
and  one  of  a  style  which,  if  they  who  snatched  it  bad  l>ecn  ConservatiTCS, 
wcold  have  thrown   the   country  into  a  convnUion.      The  Diont  violent 
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act  iu  the  name  of  the  Crown  vliich  the  oldest  man  living  in  Englaiiil  has 
witacEscd,  was  counselled  by  Mr.  Oludatouu.  Bccrusc  tbc  IjOhIs,  in 
tlie  exercise  or  the  powci*  which  the  Constitutioa  gircB  tbcm, 
Tore  not  williog  instantlj-  to  pass  his  Dill  for  giviug  au  entirely  new 
social  aspect  to  the  army,  be  caused  the  Qticcn  to  do  nothing  short  of 
•njcraeding  them  cutircly,  and  jiracticnlly  reduoed  the  Conetilution  nt  a 
stroke  to  tbc  Cummons  and  the  C'ron-o.  It  is  ju«t  now  juirt  of  the 
tactics  of  the  Liberals  to  protest  against  some  imagined  wish  to  bring 
iu  "pcnsoDftl  rule."  If  nny  such  prc|io«tCToua  design  existed,  it  would 
be  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  act  which  would  be  fallen  back  upon  for  the 
pncedent.  The  feeling  which  has  best  enabled  the  most  thoughtful 
among  EaglisluncQ  to  understand  tbc  kiad  of  shock  whicli  furcigucrs 
experience  on  the  oceurrcucc  of  one  of  the  polilieal  earthquakes  which 
they  call  on  the  Coutincot  by  the  name  coup  d'ftat,  was  that  which  ran 
through  the  country  when  Mr.  Gladstone  announocd  that  there  was 
notKing  for  the  Ijortln  to  iHscniiS,  that  he  hail  adviM^l  the  Queen  to  issue 
a  Boyal  Warrant.  \Vc  had  lost  all  recollection  of  the  particulnr  scusa- 
tiou,  hut  he  broagbt  back  just  a  twitigc  of  it.  )Ir.  Gladstone,  however, 
can  do  Radical  acts  and  tlien  explain  them  historically.  Ouco  otorc  we 
found  onrficlTCs  'all  inextricably  entangled  in  his  casuistry.  He  now 
argued  that  the  Itoyal  'W arrant  had  not  been  issued  by  exercise  of  pre- 
rogatiix-,  but  in  strict  puniuiincc  of  alatutory  poifCf,  there  bcin^  -ionic 
Act  of  the  Georges  to  that  cflccl,  which  ordinary  people  had  forgotten. 
It  i«  not  necessary  to  follow  the  thing  further.  Iu  the  end,  Mr. 
Gladstone  became  too  clever  for  tho  country.  Even  the  dullest  began 
to  perceive  that  %(r.  Gladstone  could  conscientiously  do  whatei'or  he 
liked.  The  more  subtly  he  argued,  the  more  plain  John  Bull  got 
pozzlcd. 

It  may,  at  &ni  sight,  seem  tasking  the  puhlic  memory  too  much  to 
ask  people  if  they  remember  the  tension  there  was  in  the  political 
atrooipherc  townnls  the  end  of  Jlr.  Oladslone's  career.  But  a  very 
great  many  will  not  have  forgottco  it.  The  political  wcatlicr  in  »o  far 
like  the  other  sort  that  it  is  only  borne  in  mind  for  its  badness ;  tliat, 
however,  was  a  tcrrilile  season.  At  the  last,  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to 
hare  got  into  the  air,  and  he  did  not  improve  the  climate.  He  may  urge, 
certainly,  that  Mr.  Lowe  had  tunde  himaelf  very  obnoxiona,  tlint  Mr. 
Ayrtou  had  been  found  to  be  intolerable,  and  that  thcc;rcut  trade  of  the 
publicans,  with  all  its  supporters,  was  in  arms  against  Mr.  Ilracc. 
That  is  all  true ;  the  country  di»liketl  caeh  um-  of  llit^xc  hix  chief  collea- 
gues. Itut  neither  Mr.  Lowe's  hard  cynicism,  nor  Mr.  Ayrton'&  dogmatic 
inaEstheticism,  nor  Mr.  Bruce's  stolid  mechanical  interference,  stirred 
the  large  keen  di»9utiKfiictiun  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  incomprehon- 
sibUity  iu  the  end  did.  Jlc  gave  men's  consciences  a  shock,  and  none 
of  the  othera  affected  to  feel  so  deeply  as  that :  it  was  only  he  who 
had  stood  forward  as  a  political  moraliiit,  and  then  set  everybody  by  the 
oars  discussing  his  conduct.      It  waa  the  same  outride  Parliament  and 
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within  it.  Ercr^Tjody  was  arguing  Mr.  Gladstone ;  Dobody  coiUd  wake 
h!ni  out,  iioliody  felt  f»fe,  or  coulil  tmufiiiuo  vhsnt  was  coixiiitgKcst.  If 
the  »tmosphcrc  hatl  hut  hetn  rliargcd  a  little  more  with  him,  England 
would  not  hare  lievn  worth  lining  iii.  Xitickiljr  the  elections  ca.mc,  aud 
the  nir  nas  cleared. 

Hut  if  in  the  more  exaggerated  iustaiicea  we  hare  above  spokcii  of,  the 
general  public  hccamc  aware  of  a  certain  ohlitiuity,  an  unreli ability,  :i 
dissatisfied  rc»tlc5suc»£,  an  tmpcnunsnciss  iu  )Ir.  (iladstoue,  Uic  Con- 
scrrativcs  had  lieen  more  or  less  cooliiiuonsly  aware  of  those  ijuslitics 
for  many  year*.  They,  aa  w«  said  earlier,  have  had  to  obwvve  tlie 
right  hoD.  gentleman  closer,  more  continuously,  nml  it  noiUd  be  cosy 
for  any  ouc  of  them  who  is  of  middle  ngc  to  gire  from  his  oirn  meuiuTy 
a  string  of  instances,  just  the  same  in  kind  as  those  above,  though  not 
80  broadly  striking,  beginning  much  earlier  in  his  caiver,  and  anniug 
down  much  later.  Very  recently,  Lonl  Salisbury  at  ifanchcster 
recalled  Mr.  (.1  ladstoue's  dealings  with  his  Oxfoi-d  constituent^  in 
refcreucc  to  the  disestabtishmcnt  of  ttic  Imh  Church.  But  bis  lord- 
ship  courteously  spared  hia  opponent  tlio  delaiU.  lias  the  world  for- 
gotten llie  famous  letter  to  Ur.  llaniiab.  bearing  the  date  of  June, 
1SG5,  written,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  with  unluokbd-for  uaiitte 
admits  in  his  "Chapter  of  Antobio^aphy,"  for  lie  appeaoine  of  doubts'" 
He  iu  it  oascrtcd,  firvt  of  all,  that  the  cjocstion  was  "  remote  and 
apparently  out  of  all  bearing  ou  the  practical  politics  of  the  day ;'' 
second,  he  avowed  that  lie  was  probably  going  "  to  be  silent"  ou  the 
topie;  third,  he  said  tbiit  "he  scarcely  expected  ever  to  be  called  ou  to 
share  in  such  a  measure;"  and,  as  his  tinialiing  words,  sjMike  of  it  na  "  ft 
question  lyiii<;  at  a  distance  he  eould  not  measure."  These  were  fnr  too 
many  causes  for  not  doing  «  thing,  and  the  Conscr\'ntivca  accordingly 
began  to  look  out.  In  1S69,  Mr.  Gladstone  discst»blis1icd  the  Irisb 
Clmreli,  ITic  "remotcDesa"  and  the  "distance  which  was  aot 
mensurable  "  oomchow  came  to  be  packed  within  thc!>c  tno  dates, — 
1805-^,  What  had  bo  hurried  matters?  Well,  one  can  only  recall 
what  bad  happened  in  the  interim,  and  among  the  events  there  had 
been  tlicse  two  occurrences — lie  had  been  expelled  from  Oiford  aud 
rejected  by  South  Lancashire.  The  like  suddenuess  altcnditd  his  con- 
version oti  the  subject  of  the  Ballot.  ARer  Iiulf  a  lifetime  of  opposition, 
he  one  fine  moruitig  aiinonueed  that  it  luual  pass,  hardly  a  hint  of 
warning  having  been  given  beforeband. 

Cut  lii.i  whole  career  has  sliown  this  »udde»ne»N  of  adxaucc, 
at  distinct  periods,  which,  as  we  have  said,  always  coincided  with 
the  brighteniDg  of  the  proapecta  of  the  respective  agitations.  It 
is  true,  as  i«  earlier  pointed  out,  that  he  took  something  like 
a  quarter  of  a  eculury  to  travel  the  ground  belwccu  the  Cou- 
scrvativc  stortiiig-poiut  aud  the  iiadieal  position,  but  iho  Iciiglti  cif 
time   was  not   owing  to  his  crvc]Hug  between    llic  Ixmnda ;  he    has 


IntTcrsctL  it  at  attcceuire  Icn^u,  staniling  still  between,  and,  nt 
llie  iilaccs  wlierc  lie  renii^iiml  statiouary,  there  was  -  ttln:ny«  tlic 
warm  sbdtcr  ot  office.  Tbis  style  of  progress  has  chnractcrizcd  him 
down  to  the  present  moment.  As  late  as  1871'  he  tuld  a  ilejiutaiioti 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  question  of  llie  County  Franchise 
npc.  Tlicrc  has  bccii  a  good  deal  of  very  itidiiTcrvnt  wiithcr 
since  then ;  lint  whether  op  not  the  field  crops  have  matured,  it 
seems  iiow  that  the  ngrioultund  liiboiircr  hw  been  growiag  fast. 
Mr.  J(»cph  Arcli  hna  been  the  sub  that  has  shone  upon  him,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  usual,  i»  quite  ready  to  reap  the  harvest.  Kxamplcs 
might  be  multiplied  luatiirold.  Take  the  boasted  ca^  of  the  Liberal 
Htirplus,  of  which  wc  have  never  ceased  to  hear — ^jost  as  if  Mr,  hivtis 
and  Mr.  (Jladstono  hari  between  them  coined  the  money,  lu  history, 
stated  iu  three  words,  wa»  this:  Mr,  Lowe  had  muictcd  the  public  in 
an  unnecessary  twopence  of  Income  Tax,  and,  Instead  of  shame- 
fully coiife»slng  the  ineompctciicy  it  showed  in  a  Chanccllar  of  the 
JExchequcr,  prMcnted  hiimelf  before  the  constituencies,  ou  the  eve  of 
Ibe  clcclioQBj  with  hishaada  fall  of  goldj  and  with  the  air  of  pretcatiug 
it  to  Ihein. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  f^at  Snancier  as  ho  is,  was  not  abavc  profitiov  by 
his  an Iwi-di  Hate's  niiscalculutiou.  Instead  of  administering  a  rebuke, 
aa  a  ji;ood  jouroeyman  might  have  been  expected  to  do  to  a  bad 
njipreutice,  he  patted  Mr,  liOwo  on  the  back.  lodocd,  iu  the  Grccu- 
wicli  address,  wlicu  he  so  magniloqucutly  spoke  of  the  money  being 
given  hack  in  the  shape  of  abolishing  the  laconic  Tax,  he  seemed  to 
take  sonic  credit  to  hiinnelf. 

It  will  be  befriniiin^',  [wrforce,  to  daini  upon  the  reader  that  this  was 
a  Minister  very  diflicult  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  Opiiosition,  If  iru  had 
sjmce  iu  this  paper,  n  jmrt  of  the  task  of  sketching  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  be  to  point  out  how  injuriously  he  has  confused  the  demarcation 
of  parlies;  how  nnscrupulous  he  has  been  in  seeking  allies  which  on 
no  principle  of  fair  classiiicmtioit  belonged  to  him.  It  may  be  nothing 
that  he  cau  half  apologiiw  for  Irish  Obstruction i<ls — the  LibcraU  have 
always  exploited  Irish  niemhera.  lint  this  very  high  Cburc;hmaa,  who 
olin}{s  to  a  tenet  so  ridiculous  iu  the  eyes  of  Diaacntcrii  as  aposto- 
lical suceessiou,  can  figure  in  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's  chapel,  and 
betray  a  close  and  not  nucomplimcntary  knowledge  of  the  tnist-dcfd 
of  the  Rev.  Ncwtuan  Hall's  cotigregatiou.  Thia  austere  gentlemau, 
who,  when  iuciulring  into  the  "  Theaca  of  Erastos"  (sc«  his  article), 
finds  out  that  moral  ofl'cnecs  are  nt  the  root  and  source  of  all  heresy, 
bos  a  kindly  word  fur  such  frcc-tbinl>crs  as  ha]>|icu  to  be  also  political 
leaders  of  the  working  racn — Mr.  Bradlaugh,  for  example.  This 
objector  to  divorce,  on  »ucb  stuiwndously  elevated  groundK  as  that  vc 
are  ull  members  of  n  mj-stical  body,  and  who  cauuot  bring  himself  to 
allow  more  than  a  civil  marriage  to  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  mingles  in 


the  raclc  of  Radicals.  But  if  he  hua  wliat  tbcy  must  think  ecdcsiustical 
cmtcbeta,  he  ftlna^K  niaiin^ca  them  nith  most  abilful  prndcnce.  If  he 
hoa  to  satiaff  tiis  mobt  {nivatc  feelings  b}'  bringing  in  no  fever  Ui&u  six 
resolutions  in  more  or  less  opposition  to  the  I'libtic  Wonhip  BiU,  he 
cau  «ithclruw  tUem  aguiu.  Dut  was  this  the  geutlemao  to  chauipiou 
Radicals  and  Uiascutcrs  ?  An  Opposition  which  had  to  keep  its  own 
consistent  lines,  anti  irhicli  was  cloi^l.v  restricted  ns  to  its  allies,  was  At 
a  perpetual  disadvauLagu  with  one  whose  owu  opinions,  subtle  uid 
complicated  aa  they  might  be,  cut  him  oil'  from  tiohodjr  -vilio  could  he 
of  aid. 

Fortuuatcly  the  couutrj  itself,  at  a.  certain  rallicr  tardy  point, 
rslbcd  its  pati-iotism  in  that  spontaneous  waj  which  always  practically 
reinforces  the  Conscrvatire  party.  'Hie  "Alabama"  claims  gare  those 
who  did  not  meddle  mucb  in  pulitics  tlicir  first  tihock,  while  for  more 
tbougbtfal  persons  it  brought  back  a  remiuisccucc  of  the  surrender  of 
llie  Ionian  Islands;  and  w1r-ti,  Ul(;r,  the  public  saw  him  stand  tamely 
by  whUe  Russia,  tore  up  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Tivaty  of  Pari^ 
every  student  of  our  history  knew  that  JiLr.  Gladstone's  fato  was  scaled. 
The  niitioii,  stirred  h;,-  aruusings  of  the  deejit-r  iiiNlim:ta  of  the  Englisli 
chaructcr,  at  last  reckoned  with  him  ou  gcucral  grounds — dislike  of 
his  personal  demeanour,  and  dread  of  what  ho  was  bringing  on  the 
coiiiktiy.  It  refiiKcd  to  be  won  cither  by  the  Gui:»t  oratory  or  the 
prospect  of  reduced  taxation. 

The  Conservatives  came  into  power  ou  the  highest  tide  of  popular 
feeling  which  living  Hugli^hiucn  have  witacsscd.  But  the  change  ivas 
too  late  to  prevent  mischief;  llimsin,  encouraged  by  Kiiglaiid's  efface- 
inent  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  sway,  bad  matured  her  further  plans,  aud 
had  already  put  her  secret  intrigues  into  motion.  Tlic  Treaty  of  Sac 
Stcfaiio  showed  plainly  what  her  plnu  was,  and  just  as  elcnrly  does 
everybody  not  blinded  by  party  feeling  now  know  that  to  Russia's 
ainaixtncnt,  and  nniidiit  the  surprised  and  grateful  aduiiration  of  the  whole 
civilized  globe,  the  present  Ministiy  have  thwarted  ibat  plan  and  rnado 
England  again  safe  and  famous.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  retrace 
the  details :  a  snnimai'y  of  them  is  lo  be  found  iu  Lord  Salisbury's 
Maucheater  speech.  What  alone  further  concerns  us  here  is  t)ie  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  baa  borne  himself  in  Op|>osition.  We  have 
already  seen  how  he  did  so  is  s  Minister.  It  was  understood,  indeed, 
that  he  had  retired,  with  somcliiing  which  was  meant  to  pasfi  for  dignity, 
though  to  the  eyes  of  the  natiuit  there  woa  no'cr  anything  which  was 
not  sulk  wliieh  had  so  much  the  look  of  it.  However,  ou  the  plea  that 
something  had  happened  in  the  world,  be  was  quickly  back  again  in 
front,  elbowing  Lord  Hurtington  a*idc.  Sjiccchcs,  in  Parliament  and 
out,  articlea  iu  e»cry  magaxinc,  republication  in  pamphlet  and  Tolume, 
letters  to  everybody,  which,  practically,  meant  to  all  the  ne-wspaper«: 
Ibeic  never  was  such  an  acttTO  resuscitatiou  of  one  who  had  so  pu)>licly 
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Ijccomc  politically  deftmct.  It  19,  howerer,  not  for  coming  to  life 
again  tli&t  vrc  Sail  fault  irilh  Mr.  Oladstooe,  for.  iu  truth,  wc  always 
expcctc<I  it. 

Our  complaint  is  simjily  this,  tliat  if  such  a  stvli*  of  opposition  as  he 
hsi  resorted  to  bcmiae  habitual,  the  government  of  the  countrj  would  be 
msdc  itapossible.  No  meaus  irere  left  unlrlod  to  make  Uussia  hope, 
and  other  antiuiis  fear,  that  Ijard  BcncousKcId  had  not  the  nation  at  hin 
faai-k,  and,  when  owing  to  this  encouragement,  Russin  <iliou-e<l  obstinacy, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  risk  somethiflg  by  eshibitiug  boldness,  that  very 
neoetsity  was  sought  to  be  turned  into  n  reproach.  Mr.  til&dstonc'R 
own  tactics  made  it  imperative  that  in  the  matter  of  Cyprus,  and  some 
other  negotiations,  secrecy  should  be  observed,  and  the  Oovern- 
went  was  charged  with  acting  unconstitutionally,  as  if  constitu- 
ttonal  usage  imposed  no  limits  oo  the  Opposition,  or  as  if  those  limit» 
bad  not  been  transgressed.  Ju«t  so,  again,  in  the  Afghan  war.  If  LunI 
Korthbrook  had  acted  with  spirit  years  before,  that  war  would  never 
have  been  necessary;  but  that  trifling  f»ct  Mr.  Gladstone  overlooked, 
ho  nad  the  Duke  at  Argyll  making  it  appear  tluit  Lord  Lytton  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  get  himself  and  his  Gorcrnmcnt  into  a  dirKniltr. 
Why  N[r.  Gladstone  has  had  so  little  to  say  about  the  CajX!  war  is  a 
myatery,  which  may  be  ei plained  some  day;  nil  that  can  now  be  said  of 
it  is  that  it  s]iow»  a  striking  ineonsistcncr,  LnckilT  his  efforts,  though 
hia  industry  was  gigantic,  have  failed,  and  even  he  raiist  be  now  aware 
that  his  renewal  of  thcni,  though  we  snppose  it  must  go  on,  Iiaving 
been  arranged  so  long  and  announced  so  pompoutly,  is  %  trifle  late, 
with  the  Cape  war  ended,  our  troops  iu  Cabul,  those  of  Austria  at  Novi 
Ilaxar,  and  checkmated,  scolding  Russia  guashiug  her  teeth  at  Oennauy. 
However,  no  doubt  we  shall  have  some  very  fine  Kpceches,  proving  that 
nothing  of  this  ought  to  have  happcucd,  or  that  it  wou't  last  long,  or 
that  the  Bcncoiisficld  Administration  did  not  bring  it  about,  or  any 
thing  else,  just  as  reasonable,  for  fine  words  can  be  arranged  iu  many 
diflerput  ways  hy  a  practised  orator. 

'What,  then,  we  may  finally  ask,  vras  the  secret  of  Mr.  Oladstouc's 
RQCcess  90  long  as  lie  was  prosperous,  and  what  was  the  explanation  of 
hta  fall  when  it  ao  suddenly  arrived?  The  thrifty  skill  of  calculation 
in  cstiointing  the  growth  of  questions  which  bis  whole  career  so  irre- 
sistibly points  to  was  spoken  of  early  in  this  sketch;  but  a  man,  no 
matter  how  judicious  iu  the  management  of  his  own  approaches  to  & 
party,  caunot  impose  himself  upon  it.  Ttic  Liberal,  on  the  tucccssirc 
occasions,  welcomed  Mr.  Ulndstone,  and  did  so  gladly,  never  making 
his  very  late  conversions  a  reproach.  Its  leaders  were  more  vociferous 
in  bailiug  him  at  each  renewed  arnral  one  stage  farther  on  than  were  the 
rank  and  6Ig,  though  some  of  them,  tut  the  thing  wb&  repented,  must  have 
been  »tnirk  with  the  unfaiHng  punctuality  of  his  approach.  Not  that 
wc  arc  professing  to  sympathize  with  these  gentlemen.  If  it  satisfied 
them  that  whenever  they  had  u|)»ct  a  (lovcrnmcnt,  W  it  that  of  Aberdeen 
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or  of  PalmcTston,  the  inevitable  Mr.  Gladstone  nlurays  etnri^ed  oat  of 
the  wrccli,  juMt  A  little  Diurc  Liberal  tliftn  Uic  day  before,  read;  to  t«ke 
tlic  tint  pick  of  places  \a  the  new  Cabinet,  all  well  nud  good.     Rut  the 
fact  Iran  that  his  arrival  nlwura  was  a  convcuicucc,  for,  no  mutter  hov 
the  seclious  dilTcred  moong  thcmsclrna,  the  rallying  round  )[r.  Olad'- 
Btoue  as  a  further  seceder  frotn   Toryism    iv«a   a   proceediog   in    which 
they  could  all  join,  aod  it  garc  them,  again  and  again,  an  appearanrc 
unanimity  and  cohesion.     This  vaa,  in  fact,  his  great  functiooj  and  iu  it!l 
lie  lias  heen  very  valuable  to  ttic  party.     Besides,  ihoagh  so  late  sad 
seemingly  slow  iu  politics,  he  had  from  the  first  been  great,  and  at  the 
outset  even  prrcorious,  in  finance ;  and,  further,  he  was  a   wonderful 
ointcr,    eren    quicker   in    debutiug  than    Mr.    Bright.     Such  a  per- 
sonage, so  largely   prudent   and   so  highly  gilded,  was  sure  to  »ucceed^J 
and  to  do  «o  for  a  long  time ;  but  he  was  al«3  certain  to  fail  in  the  endrf 
and  that  completely. 

Hist  tenipcntnipiit  made  that  nearly  certain.  He  vas  nlwaya  too 
busy  Biftkiug  speoches,  or  n-riling  for  the  prcsa,  or  answering  Irtlcrs, 
to  be  any  power  in  social  life.  K  strange  kind  of  setni-rcclnse, 
bnt  comhtiiinjf  with  l)iK)kvrortit  hiiblts  n  poitslon  for  ^jxrvihifyiiig 
and  for  nsirg  the  penny  poat,  was  not  Hiccty  to  coaciliatc  London, 
and  lie  nerer  did.  Ity-and-by  be  was  railing  ■(  the  Clubs, 
because  tlicy  did  not  n]{i-ce  niih  him  ;  and  then  he  had  next  to  appeal 
from  the  metropolitan  journals  to  tlic  superior  jKititicians  and  bnjflitcr 
wits  who  preside  over  the  provincial  ucm{«pcr6.  All  this  prognoati. 
rnted  failure.  Even  his  special  ^ifts  and  the  kind  of  hucccsscs  which 
fell  to  him  turned  into  the  means  of  helping  it.  His  turn  for  Rgurcs 
not  unnaturally  made  immediate  economy  his  great  object,  forgetfiil  of 
the  larger  ronncction  in  such  a  laud  as  ours  between  an  iai[>crial  posi- 
tion  iu  the  icorld  and  the  preservation  of  our  commerce,  and  overlooking 
also  the  costliness  of  reasserting  our  position  when  a  crisis  came; 
while  his  ready  elc4|ucnce,  having  no  longer  open  to  it  the  old  pstriotio 
lliemcs,  had  to  expend  itself  in  the  adornment  of  British  abiicgation, 
and  the  cxcitc<l  apjilnusc  given  to  his  rhetoric  was  mistnken  by  him  for 
assent  to  bis  views,  till  he  wns  amazed  to  find  himself  suddenly  quite 
out  of  accord  with  the  nation,  and  falling,  he  knew  not  why,  headlong 
from  power. 

Kven  to  iHs  hour  he  seems  never  to  hare  had  the  least  mis- 
giving that  the  man  who  could  speak  with  such  complacence' 
of  tlic  trading  supremacy  of  the  world  passing  to  America  (see  bis 
article  on  "  Kin  Beyond  the  Sea"),  and  who  eonld  urge  as  a  reason 
for  our  not  caring  to  interfere  in  l^ypt  that  it  would  be  the  egg  of  a 
North  African  empire  (see  bis  article  on  "  Aggresaton  on  Kgypt  and 
Freedom  in  the  East"),  was  not  the  man  to  he  Bnglatid'x  Minister.  But 
the  country  had  found  it  out  even  before  he  wrote  ihtxtc  arttclca:  hb 
threatening  his  couutiyraen  with  the  calamity  of  finding  another 
empire  on  their  baudsj  in  the  only  [lart   of  the  world  yet  remaining 
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to  be  explored  aod  civilized,  haa  only  proved  that  they  were  right,  and 
will  not  terrify  EngliBhmea. 

But  a  fluent  orator  has  always  left  to  him  a  kind  of  gambler's  hope  of 
retrieving  everything  by  talking.  Mr,  Gladstone  is  going  to  alter  every- 
thing by  making  a  dozen  or  two  of  speeches  in  Scotland.  Arc  these 
Midlothian  harangues  to  be  longer  than  that  made  at  Greenwich,  or 
more  numerous  than  those  uttered  in  Lancashire  ?  They  may  he  as 
fine  as  they  will  for  anything  it  signifies  to  Ckinaervativea,  if  the  result 
is  only  again  the  same  as  on  the  other  occasions,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  he  will  persuade  Englishmen  now  amidst  their  returning  renown  to 
despair  of  the  future  of  England. 

A  Conservative. 


'HE     ANCIEN     RlfGTME     AlH^r-THE 
REVOLUTION   IN  FRANCE. 


WU'EH  De  Tocqucvi)le,ii)  his  celebrated  work  upon  the  Aucten  B^gime 
Slid  the  itevolution,  hud  described  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy,  lie  ended  with  ttiuc  words : — "  I  have  uoir  rcnchcd  the 
threshold  of  the  great  Revolution ;  ou  thin  occasion  I  shall  not  crou  it, 
but  perhaps  I  may  soon  he  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and  then  1  aholl  no 
longer  consider  its  causes,  hut  its  nature,  and  shall  finally  veuture  to 
{Mus  judgment  on  the  society  that  has  proceeded  from  it." 

Death  prevented  tliia  aclminihle  inquirer  firom  accomplishing  his 
jnirpose,  n  loss  U>  the  historical  literature  of  Kurope  for  c^'cr  to  be 
regretted,  and  certainly  not  least  hy  the  author  who  has  now  under- 
taken to  fill  up  the  hliink,  and  complete  Dc  ToctiueTille's  projected 
task — the  description,  namely,  of  modem  France  as  the  outcome 
of  the  immense  transformation  which  the  Revolution  brought  upon 
the  Old  French  State.  The  fundamental  piinciples  which  apjiear  «>< 
clearly  and  sharply  in  Tocqueville's  development  arc  prominent  in 
Taiue'a;  the  activity  of  the  earlier  author  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  later  to  build  on.  But  nfc  must  admit  that  Taine's  work  is  pre- 
eminently imicpendeut,  and  hia  descriptions  more  striking,  broad,  and 
richly  coloured  than  those  of  his  precursor,  while  the  material  contents 
of  hi«  work  are  often  different.  Itut  what,  in  spite  of  tliis,  constitatc* 
the  resemblance  beturccu  the  two  men  in,  their  having  for  basis  a 
common  conception  bolli  of  the  State  and  what  it  presupposes,  and  of 
the  histonati  and  his  task.  It  is  the  very  o^jposite  of  the  mnuner  of 
thinking  entertained  in  the  eighteenth  century  which,  vritliout  any  hoed 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  necessities  of  a  gircn  people,  was  bent 
on  constructing,  according  to  simple  rules  of  reason  and  natural 
law,  the  best  State  for  all  time.  Taiue,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
declares  himself  free  from  euch  nn  error.     "In  18i9/' he  obaorvcs, 
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"I  iraa  an  elector,  aud  bad  to  take  {lort  in  tlie  uamiug  of  a  large 
nnmbcr  of  DuputiM.  'ITicrcforc  it  wan  ucccssary  Dot  otOy  to  decide  as 
to  persous,  but  ah  to  tlieories  its  wcl];  I  ir»s  required  to  be  Koj-nlJiit 
or  Republicao,  Dcmocmt  or  ConscrvBtii-e,  Socialist  or  Boiiaimrtist, 
and  1  was  uotlung  of  tho  kind — nay,  I  was  uothiag  at  all,  and  envied 
thoAC  who  had  tlic  tuck  to  be  sonielhing.  These  worthy  men  built  n. 
constitution  as  they  voutd  a  hous?,  on  tbu  most  oriiiimciital,  most  new, 
or  most  simple  plau  ;  n  row  of  utodcls  stood  ready  fur  choice,  n  boruuial 
caatle,  a  biirghcr'ii  hou«c,  a  irork«Iiop,  •  barrack,  a  phalanstery,  a 
ooUige,  awd  each  said  of  bis  favourite  model  r  *  That  is  tlie  only 
proper  dwclltug,  the  only  one  a  rational  man  irould  inhabit.'  To  mc 
thi«  wemed.  an  utter  mistake.  A  people,  as  I  thought,  may  indeed 
be  able  to  say  what  hou«c  they  admire,  but  some  Cx[»cricnce  is  needed 
to  teach  thcni  what  house  they  need,  whether  it  be  commodious  aud 
lasting,  stands  the  Treather  well,  and  liarnionises  iritlt  the  customs, 
Occupationi*,  and  fancy  of  its  occupant.  Wu  here  in  France  have 
never  been  content  with  onr  polilieal  erections ;  in  the  coureo  of  eighty 
years  vc  hare  pulled  them  down  and  rebuilt  them  thirteen  times.  Other 
nations  hnrc  acted  differently,  and  found  their  advunfagc  tn  so  doing. 
They  have  proserTod  tin  old,  stn{»tantial  bnitding,  enlarged,  built  around, 
and  beautified  it  according  to  their  needs,  but  ncrcr  attempted  to  build 
an  ideal  house  at  one  stroke,  aeeording  to  the  nUcs  of  pore  reason.  It 
vonid  therefore  appear  that  the  I'nddcn  invention  of  an  entirely  new, 
and  at  tlic  same  time  suitable  and  durable  coustitutiou  is  an  under- 
taking that  transcends  human  capacity.  The  political  and  social  fomi 
vhich  a  jicopic  pcrtnanently  assumes  is  no  mutter  of  choice,  but  ftxeil 
by  its  character  stMl  its  post.  It  must  be  suited  to  its  idios^ncmsy, 
OTcn  in  the  minutest  points,  or  it  will  crack  and  fatt.  Therefore  wo 
muit  know  ourselves  before  we  ean  discorcr  what  the  proper  eonstitntiuu 
for  us  is.  Wc  must  invert  the  nccustomed  method,  aud  first  form  to 
onraclves  a  picture  of  the  nation  before  we  sketch  a  constitution.  At 
the  same  time  diis  is  a  far  harder  aud  wider  task  ihau  the  one  bitlierto 
in  faTonr.  What  in<iuiric«  into  past  and  present,  what  labom'  in  all 
Oomaius  of  thought  aud  action,  arc  needed  to  understand  with  precision 
and  completeness  tlic  uaturc  and  growth  of  a  great  people  through 
centuries  I  But  it  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  putting  out  first  empty 
(liKens«iou«  and  then  iueoherent  coustructtons ;  and,  as  regards  iDyself, 
I  shall  not  think  of  a  political  opiaion  until  I  huvc  Icorut  to  know 
Prance." 

From  this  rt^jectiou  of  the  rationalist ic  State  theory,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  the  anthor  declines  the  style  of  historical  writing  that 
oorrespoQil)  with  it.  We  oil  know  bow  parties  who  contended  In  the 
course  of  the  llerolutiou  have  gone  on  attempting  to  justify  their 
historical  representation  of  it — Immigrants  and  Fcuillans,  GirondislH  and 
MoDt«gnan1»,  Bonapartiattt  and  Communists.  They  all  knew  exactly  at 
the  beginning  of  their  hUtorical  labonra  what  the  concla»ion»  arrircd  at 
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wonld  be.    Tlieir  owd  jKirty  had  ihe  ideal  of  llic  only  be»lt1iy  Stote  oil 
and  dry,  and  hmcc  tlio  sentence  upon  comiianions,  allies,  and  cuctnics  was  | 
pronounced  liefort'band.     The  desirable  aspects  of  tlic  licvolution  were 
owui|{  to  the  activity  of  that  party,  the  undesirable  to  tbc  worllilessncss 
of  its  adversaries.     Tlie  study  of  isolated  facts  only  awoke  rc&l  ititerest  I 
in  su  far  as  it  sharpened  the  perception  of  the  main  point — our  party  in 
right,  all  olbeiit  are  wrong.     To  tbia  disposition  of  miud  more  than  to 
nny  other  hindrances  we  mny  attribute  the  kiiiuU  advance  mnde,  up  to 
tlic  middle  of  our  century,  in  the  knowledge  of  facts,  in  the  history  of 
tic  Kcvulutiou  ;  this  is  what  explains  the  else  iocxplieablc  phcnomeuou 
that,    spite    of   the    Urge   interest    felt   iu   tbe    period,   no   history  of 
Ijouiji  XVf.  drawn  from  authentic  docuincuts  has  as  yet  been  Mrittcn. 
For  that  evcu  the   books  of  De  Tocquevillc  and  Taine,  Kpitc  of  tiie 
strength  of  their  nuthors'  intellect  and  ihc  wealth    of  tJieir   material, 
have  not  afforded  us  this,  we  shall  soon  convincingly  ace. 

Both  these  works,  however,  are  iuvalunble  prcparationa  for  the 
writing  of  such  a  history.  A^'ith  firm  and  decided  political  priucijiloa 
of  tlicir  own,  both  authors  have  determined  to  serve  no  i^arty,  but  know- 
ledge uuly.  Uolb  desire  to  know  men  aiid  circunistaDCCs  before  tliey  judge 
of  the  politiral  experinicuts  lundc.  Bi>tli  arc  full  of  the  spirit  of  Ihc  oM 
saying  :  "  Iluinati  nfl&irs  are  neither  to  be  vept  over  Borlaughc«)  at,  but 
to  be  understood."  It  is  only  when  wc  know  the  soil  and  the  seed 
from  wliicli  the  Revolution  sprang  that  we  can  undci-stand  ita  nature  and 
working,  and  only  fruni  the  umWstamling  of  the  whole  cun  wc  proDOuuvc 
upon  the  details  with  which  factions  have  hitherto  concerned  thcmaclrea 
in  eDdlei>»  and  unprofitable  debate.  >Ve  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
a  contrary  procedure.  I  have  not  uufrnjucntly  beard  the  i^ucstioQ : 
"  How  can  Taine,  whose  first  volume  rcveiils  more  fully  than  any  previous  < 
work  the  utter  corruption  of  the  Ancicu  Regime,  place  the  Kcvolution  in' 
his  siH-ond  iu  axx  equally  nufa^uurabtc  light?  If  the  dd  state  were 
Bo  completely  good  for  notliing,  the  French  were  perfectly  right  iu 
utterly  destroying  it."  Accordingly,  there  has  been  no  want  of  eritica 
who,  after  tin;  appearance  of  the  first  volamc,  declared  the  author  to  be 
a  thorough  Liberal,  and,  after  the  MX-oitd,  in  deep  dtsnp|iuintment,  pro> 
claimed  him  a  thoroughly  rcactioiiary  jwlitician.  There  an-,  indeed, 
ccrfain  possagci«  that  might  lead  to  such  a  couclusion,  certain  iueonsis- ' 
teuciea  do  appear,  liut  on  the  whole  it  is  self-evident,  from  an  hiatorieal 
atuudpoint,  that  out  of  so  evil  a  condition  as  tbe  fir.it  volume  paints 
the  d:uk  pictures  of  the  second  must  needs  grow,  llulber  should  wc 
have  Lad  cause  to  wonder  if  from  n  diseased  root  there  bad  sprung  a 
heulthy  Irec.  The  men  of  tbe  Revolution  had  grown  up  on  itu  other 
soil  nud  in  no  other  atmosphere  than  that  of  the  Ancicu  Regime  (  it 
was  under  it  that  their  notions  had  arisen,  their  passions  been  footcred, 
and  their  ideal  formed;  it  wm  iheii-  that  iluir  nature  had  received  its 
stamp  and  their  strivings  their  dircetioo ;  and  if  all  relations  were  div 
located,  i^t>liticat  feeling  pcrvctted,  all  portions  of  the  i>cQi>to  Oiled  with 
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Uteed  ^Httit  tke  Stete  and  cwA  odier, 
s«fa>ol  mite  tWiml  ■hoe^  ti 

^ohMOMe  taken  IB  Ak  B^Je  tri^  «iQ  b  aocb  iacfiMl  to  •  Hai 
jailyeil  of  iadnidaal  Men  aod  putacs :  st  all  eresti,  ke  wiD  mc  b 
■Uc  sbrapd;  cd  txkc  laks  chlaT  for  or  afaiMt  tite  AJMim  BdEiac  or 
tW  Betraktioo.  Fur  one  thia^  viU  ka*c  (rtwa  dnr  to  ha,  tkot  the 
BcTolntioo  «M  not  the  dejnoycr  akwe,  bat  the  iiiirhiiiihlr  ol^riog,  of 
the  old  wiJitioo  of  thbiSL 

TUt  a  nk  of  Ban  TBDc^f  Sa^kKjm  litexaiT  abOitf  of  the  fiat 
OftAa  thete  m  wo  need  to  wr.  His  t— ■— *«**«*  oft 
CMOKirt  iaAoMiioa*  itodjr;  MfhfcihBi  iiiiewiMU  of  efl 
cilcd,  M  vcU  ae  frislcd  voi^  ud  anoog  the  IttSer  ve  hove  not  oaly 
RowA,  bat  Jbrglga  ■othontics — Ei^^lwh  more  especiallj^ — «h3e 
OoRBBB  ue  haadly  n  ■■eh  h  wtcteed.  At  all  evcats,  the  mam  «f 
thoroeeMy  etfiland  naterid  b  eoorooei,  aad  oar  hirtorkal  koowfaJgc 
ia  freqoeatlr  extended,  recnSed,  aad  deared  thaeliy.  We  Aall  atteiojK 
tofbUov  the  gCMfol  hoe  o<  thoocihi  tmabe  thna^  the  book,  aad 
Mm  and  thea  to  eUBUweit  it  on  ccrtaiii  poiim. 

It  wUl  be  rtie«htrBd  to  vhat  fRsnaot  ranlu  Toe^|«enlle'a 
iaqakicBled.  The eealnfind  gDveiaaCDt  of  Fraooc  m  bj-  no  awaoa  a 
cnatiaa  of  oar  eeatuiy,  hit  ft  feodoetiaa  of  tlte  AAcien  BegiMK.  SiBOS 
the  dap  of  Richetieo.  ■naiitcn  of  fiiaaoe  hmI  their  inifdiafci  ni 
ddegata  had  taken  the  culaBie  ehaxge  of  poboe  of  rrcrjr  khid,  pnblw 
««r)u  aad  plas^  the  ecooomie  aad  qifitBal  TcUare  of  the  peofle. 
the  fJcmfptarr  pradples  of  pfditkal  liben?  and  patiiaiBetttMy  cob- 
atkation,  of  iadrpemdent  k>cal  admnnatntiaa  and  ooaaterdal  freedoB, 
ireradertrojnedthcrebjr.  Syuitaal  and  temporal  m^aalta  had  been  alioat 
tOTettigaa  ta  the  di^ricti  to  whkli  tfarr  falfiUcd  die  dntiea  of  gonn^ 
mrat,  yteamed  ii'ir'  and  cxteroal  peace,  fiotccCed  local  iatcfcsts, 
and  comeqocBtly  impcmd  taxes  aad  corrces  opoo  thdr  depeadentSf 
vkile  often  saaeeMfnU;  renati^  rojml  agereaiDD— all  these  magoates 
I  «cre  Dov  ■>  mooBdilaoBaU;  a*  the  aaw  of  the  pnple  saluectcd  to  the 
n^al  horeaiufcy  and  forced  oot  of  all  iwlilieal  actintf — thenocferth,  aa 
bated  paiMitct,  thejr  had  to  Utc  at  the  eottofthe  votfciiif  9"°^  1^ 
Kii^,  therefaev  aaaeBhkd  ihem  at  hb  Cmtrtt  where,  to  oovpcnaatioa 
lor  their  km  of  Ubertj  and  boooar,  peanoin  and  praenta— i]wa^  at 
the  ooat  of  the  people— were  heaped  upoo  them.  TIiqs  the  poptiUr 
baued  vent  od  bilciHifyiag  with  nerj  graeiatMio,  aad  vat  at  ico^b 
the  KOrce  and  ouentiaJ  dement  of  the  great  Berolvtioa. 

It  u  on  ibi>  tbeua  tiut  Tainc  bBM«  hie  rrpiCMStatioo  of  the  Milgect. 
PritiieKca  acre  ooee  the  reward  of  political  acrriee  dooc  Iqr  the  heada 
and  kaden  of  the  people  ia  their  own  territories.  Then,  the  landked 
lived  in  the  midat  of  bis  dcpeadentt — bit  own  taterett  was  identical 
with  their  wgUjuc,  he  wu  linked  with  tbem  fa;  natural  and  traditional 
tie*,   and  appcanxl   aa  their   powerful    wlrocate  wbcacTor    the   State 
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'wttaintetl   niiy  arbitrary  au(l   oppressive  measure.     Now  burraucrKtic 
wHlKBBieut  divided  the  Inadonncn)  from  the  pco)iIv,  rtml    W  llio  un- 
justiBcdcontinuniice  of  tIieir"]>riYiIeges  set  tlic  two  liencwfortl)  in  oppa- 
iition.    For  Ijeoause  the  nulilcman  pnid  uo  tuxes,  ihc  bnrghcr  and  faiTner  j 
hod  to  mtike  up  the  dcfirit.      BrcaiiM*  he  rclainrd  the  rijjbt  of  cbatc*  1 
his  game  had  to  be  fc<l  on  the  crops  of  his  tcnnnta.     If  a  uot  incon- 
»iilenible    number  of  the    higher    middle    claBSca    Ruined    the    special  i 
priviiegcs  of  nobility,  the  burthens   of  tlic   rc»t  of  the   jicuplc    were  \ 
only  increased  thereby.     Tlic    autlior  lins    rondercd   ■»  praiseworthy 
!t«nice  by  exposing  the  extent  of  privileges  and   fcndal  rights  on  one 
hand,  and  of  the  increase  of  taxcx  and  duties  on  the  other,  more  fully 
&Dd  precisely  than  any  other  writer  has  done.      Ttiorou^h  iuvestiga- 
tton   hiut  brought  otit  a  still  more  appalling  oondition   than  had  been  j 
imagined.     AlW  the  State,  the  Chureh,  mid  the  landlord  had  receired  1 
their  ratco,  the  share  of  the  farmer  \ii  the  proceeds  of  his  land  never 
amounted  to  more  than  a  lialf,  and  often  his   taxes  rose  to  c>ghly  |kcr 
cent,  of  bis  income.     On  the  other  hntid,  the  privileged  classes  paid 
at  least  n  fifth  less  than  tltc  just  proportion,  and  knew  how  to  obtain  on 
H  yearly  averag*;  at  least  a  hundred  milliouN  in  the  slmjie  of  pr€*ciit?,J 
pensions,  &c.  With  increasingly  few  exceptions,  there  was  no  more  thoughts 
of  any  care  to  be  taken  of  the  lower  classes  by  the  higher.    Prelates  nrid 
mBgnatcii  .streamed  towiLrdft  Verftaille.4 ;  nil   that  tlic  peasants   Icncw  of  J 
them  was  from  their  uumorciful  agents  eoming  for  rent  and  Iaxcs.     Thuai 
I^ancc  fell  asunder  into  two  worlds  without,  unfortunately,  any  rMiprocal 
knowledge  or  eunimon  interest,  divided  by  contempt  and  hatred — worldsJ 
that  lived  on  side   by  side,  the  smaller  in  wealth,  enjoyment,  clcganca^' 
nnd  luxury,  and,  above  all,  brilliant  idleness;    tbc  larger  in  poverty, 
wretchedness,  ignorance,  aavngery,  and,  above  nil,  in  cver-growinj;  and 
dcvoiiriug  bitterness  of  heart — a  condition    such   as  no  other  nation   of 
Christian  Europe  had  ever  before  eomo  to. 

Now  all  this  is  perfectly  correct,  and  Tainc  proves  it  by  a  maw  of 
authentic  teatiraony :  nevertheless  it  may  1x;  observed  that  it  is  onlv  n 
pArt  of  the  truth,  uud  l>y  this  onc-aidcdness  the  autlior  liiut  been  led 
into  error. 

I  am  now  alluding  to  the  first  part  of  this  cxposilion,  that  which 
treats  of  the  central ixation  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  royal 
offieiaU  ss  thcde*-pest  nx)t  of  all  this  miBchicf.  The  worwt  .sido  of  this 
ccutralizatiou  had  been  iucoutro\ertibly  exposed  by  l>e  Tocqucville, 
but  none  the  less  his  representation  was  unfair  and  unjust,  because  it 
made  no  mention  of  the  briglilor  side.  No  one  can  contest  that  tho 
political  inactivity  of  men  of  all  positions  in  a  system  that  referred  the 
gcnernl  iutcreats  of  FVanco  to  a  bureaucracy, demoralised  llic  higher  clossM 
aud  left  the  lower  ignorant  and  incxpcrienrcd.  Still  ihc  hiatorian  should 
not  forget  the  uctual  acUicrcmeuta  of  this  great  burcnwcniej*.  irndcr 
Colbert's  guidance  it  created  the  civic  onlcr  and  ecouomical  Wginntnga 
of  modern  France.    It,  for  the  first  time  ia  Prance,  rendered  thronghont 
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a  cciilary  n  burgfacrs'  war  an  impo«il>tc  thing,  and  it  stimulated  iii- 
tertml  trxfHc  by  rotids  and  r:iuaU,  wlilcli  gave  mc  to  oouutle&*  industrial 
and  coinmeirciftl  uiidcrtakiDgs.  Later,  under  Targot  and  Neckcr,  it 
waged,  OH  bcbalf  uf  thr  penple,  war  aK&iust  the  pressure  of  privileges, 
tliougbt  |>rimarity  of  reform  uuil  [(rogreas,  and  saw  with  bitter  regret  the 
defeat  of  it«  popular  efforts  by  the  opposition  of  tlic  nobles.  IVio^nc* 
riUe  himKlf  tells  hoit  tbc  Libcrul  parties  before  the  llevolution  thou^'ht 
owrc  of  reforms  tliau  libt-rtiets — that  is  tosnj%  they  expected  the  iinprovc- 
montof  tbdr  eondttion  from  a  furtLcr  strcogthcDing  of  the  Monarchy. 
It  euiuc  lo  a  Itevohition  first,  however.  Tlic  Monarchy,  wielded  by  the 
feeble  hand  of  Loub  XVI.,  was  unequal  to  tbc  task ;  then  pririlt^cs 
fell  for  ever,  but  after  ten  years  monarchical  ecntralivttion  arose  anew 
in  order  a  seeond  lime  to  satisfy  the  need*  and  inclinations  of  the 
French  people  throughout  three  geueralioiiB.  It  seem*  therefore  a 
miatakc  to  paiut  this  iustitutiou  so  out  and  out  block.  VTc  may 
laracat  that  it  has  not  merely  done  nothing  to  educate  the  Vrcnch  in 
political  liberty,  but  has  oa  much  as  possible  stifled  liberty  and  the  rciy 
sense  of  it  among  then).  Jlut  how  without  it,  under  the  circumstauces 
that  suceeedKl  to  the  religions  wars  and  the  l-'i-ondc,  anything  lite  a  puni- 
tive coufttitulion  ever  could  hare  arisen  in  Fraiiee,  Ue  Tocqaovillc  does 
Qot  aay.  We  arc  indeed  amazed  when  Tainc,  in  his  cnumcratiou  of  the 
privileged  dnjsca  as  those  luxurious  idlcr#,  those  once  political  scrrauis 
who  had  now  renounced  idl  political  iulhieuec,  numbcrt,  as  third  with  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  the  Kiag— the  hcul  of  that  OoTcnimcnt,  which  waa 
o«ly  too  zealous  in  working,  and  thereby  drew  all  the  power  of  the  State 
to  itself  and  excluded  all  others  from  care  for  the  common  weal.  Here 
there  i»  t«  evident  coutradiclion,  nor  is  it  any  way  ctearod  up  by 
the  circoiastaiicc  that  personally  Louis  W.  vied  in  indolence  and 
dcbiiucbori'  with  the  wor«t  of  hiH  courtiers,  or  that  his  unfortunate 
BUCCOBSor  spent  much  of  his  lime  and  energy  in  Court  etiquette 
and  the  chase.  For  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., was  from  first  to  last 
spent  iu  eflbrla,  by  the  setting  aside  of  ft-uJal  privilege*,  alike  to 
atrengthou  the  Crown  and  promote  the  gnod  of  the  people,  and  in  no 
eaac  can  it  be  more  incorrect  to  look  upon  the  Crown  as  a  devouring 
paraaitteu)  grotrth  ujiou  the  body  of  the  State.  Tliis  brings  nic  back  to 
my  former  remark :  Iiad  Taiiie  instead  of  or  by  the  aide  of  his  picture 
of  Bodcty  under  the  Aucicu  It^gimc  written  the  history  uf  its  hut 
Diouarch,  moat  auuredly  he  would  have  avoided  this  miicouccptiou. 

Hut  he  admirably  de^cribeii  how  the  briUiant  and  empty  position  of 
the  higher  class  led  step  by  step  to  ruin.  These  dislinguiahcd 
personages  had  no  earnest  and  slrenuoua  activity ;  to  be  civil  ofliinals 
afipcarod  to  the  majority  of  them  below  their  dignity.  They  adopted 
the  army  as  a  mere  sphere  of  chivali-om  advcuturc,  for  even  there, 
there  was  no  question  for  thcni  of  rigid  dijcipliuc;  they  left  Uie  drill- 
in"  and  care  of  their  troops  to  aubaltems  aud  sergeants.  Bishops  and 
iihhota  drew  immense  rcrcuucs,  aud  gallantly  offered  their  devotion  to 
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fair  (Umos,  but  as  to  divine  Berricc-a  and   cure  of  souls,  tlicy  wi^ro  Ibe 
affair  of  uccdy  prii^sls  and  huugry  vicars.     Tlic  only  field   for  tbcir 
ambition   aud  luterest  was  fbc  Court,  the    salon,  good  KKietj.      To 
shiuc  tlierc  was  the  olyoct  of  their  distiu^^italipd  live*.  And  as  the  Frenrh  J 
[>eopIe  have  ever  been  largely  eudowed  with  grace  and  rsijrit,  thrsc  tfforlsl 
resulted  iu  a  perfection  of  personal  appearance,  a  rirtuoso-ship  of  social 
iiittrcoursc,  a  fixed  and  yet  highly  clastic  code  of  Asm  ?o»,  sueh  aa  the  world  J 
ucvcr  saw  before  or  since.     Until  then  llic  Erst  class  of  a  great  nation^ 
had  never  been  known  to  moke  the  formation  of  an  exquisite  society 
ila    highest,   nay,  it*    only   Iifc-|mi-po5e,    to    stihordinate   and    ancriGcftJ 
mental  activity,  moral  strength,  and  individuality  of  ciiaractPT  to   thai 
promotion  and  claims  of  this  cultas.      Here  the  Rnal  end  of  existence 
was  enjoyment  in  all  imaginable  degrees,  and  tboiiftht  and   artion  were 
rigidly  directed  to  it.     That  the  greatest  part  of  life  should  he  spent 
in   Mcie^   was   the   most   pressing   requirement    of  politeness,    the 
redprocitl  rccogiiitiun  without  which  nil  society  becomes  unendorahlc.J 
The  conventional  forms  iu  which  this  recognition  clothed  itself  bccamel 
the  law  of  this  great  world,  and  the  conseqaences  were  felt  ou  all  aides. 
Any  apjieamnce  of  individual  jwculiarity  or  opinion  came  to  be  beldJ 
luifitting^;  to   be  other   or  better  than  the  rest    was  au  offence  agaiast* 
raauners.      Eqnnlly  forbidden   was  the    mauifcstation   of  any  strong 
passion,  a  thing    hy  its  very  natnn:  opposrd  to  the  sway   of  conven- 
tionality.     Vice  therefore  was  excused  if  it   presented  itself  gracefully, 
ami  almost  honoured  if  it  brought  a  startling  and  exciting  variety  into 
the  monotony  of  daily  life.      Mental  enjoyments  were  a<i  welromc  as 
sensual,  provided  they  could  be  hod  vriihoul  trouble  or  labour,   for  the 
aim  was  not  to  be  informed,  but  amused,  and  so  any  kind  of  knowledge 
was  good,  \Tith  the  exception  of  the  tedious.      Ilenec  it  followed  that  all^fl 
mental  acquirement  was  estimated  not  by  the  worth  of  its  ooatcnt  but" 
tlie  excellence  of  its  form  :   abstract  lutolligeuce  in  the  service  of  enjoy- 
ment, such   was  the    motto  of  tLis  society.     Ucnial  originality,  un- 
conacioua  creative   power,  native  vigour,  were  thonmghly  antipathetic 
there,  or  only  tolerated  iu  so  far  as  they  made  themselves  Ruhfton-ienl 
to  the  rnliag  mood. 

A  further  consideration  of  how  csscntiatlr  these  chantctertstics^^ 
of  good  society  tended  to  strengthen  and  sharpen  the  rcvolutioaur^^^l 
theories  of  it«  deadly  foes,  here  becomes  Instructive.  The  developmrnt 
of  this  process  may  indeed  be  looked  upon  ai  the  wiHent  jwint  iii'Patne's 
work,  for  oftcu  as  the  Treuch  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  have  been  treated  of,  I  know  of  no  earlier  author  who  with  such 
extensive  material  and  penelrnting  insight  bus  clearly  brought  out 
the  continuous  reciprocal  action  of  circumstances  and  thruri<-Jt.  ami  thua 
gained  an  minlternble  scale  for  the  menauremcnt  of  both  by  history. 
Tnioe  begin*,  as  is  just,  with  the  mighty  impetus  given  to  natural  sejctiec 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventecth  century  throiighmit  Kurope.  by  wbieb  a 
way  was  opened  for  an  utterly  new  view  of  the  worldandof  men,  inup|K«i- 
tioa  to  the  epccniative  and  theological  eonecptions  of  the  Middle  Agc». 
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Next  wBtM  under  coorideration  the  prevalence  of  the  iudactive 
metliod,  tlie  rejection  of  rU  dogmstic  ft*titmptioii,  tlic  rci)Ug:nBtice  to 
all  inluitire  ideas,  the  proclnmation  of  olweiratioti  a.iid  cipcrimeiit 
as  the  onlf  sources  of  vrrifiablc  knowledge.  IhrFC  priadples  haTing 
beeu  at  once  uaconditionally  acknowledged  tn  l)ic  njibrre  of  nntural 
KicDOP,  the  Dcxt  step  vas  to  apply  the  tone  of  thought  thet*  had 
engendered  tn  the  phenomena  of  spiritual  and  social  life,  uod  here  also 
to  demand  thorough  iq  res  ligation  hv  the  one  true  authority^-critlcuin. 
Wtuterer  the  coitse(]uencc  of  this  iorestigatioti  might  in  particular  cases 
be,  the  very  fact  that  it  had  been  demanded,  that  the  right  of  the  exist- 
log,  a*  auch,  was  denied,  that  the  authority  of  trsditioo  was  sul^ccted 
to  that  of  critical  reason — this  bctukeoed  a  new  epodi  iu  the  world's 
hiitory,  and  opened  oot  possibihtica  of  hitherto  undreamed-of  progrras 
ID  politics  and  rcligioii,  State  and  Church,  material  and  ■pirilual 
ctdtore.  It  \s  now  i^nin  that  if  the  inductive  method  can  lead  to  such 
pontiTD  results,  its  application  shonid  be  thorough  and  auiveraal.  No 
oatszalist  drlircrs  a  geocral  taw  as  to  the  life  of  aa  organism  before  he 
hao  considered  its  origin,  existence,  and  decay  in  all  tlicir  Htagcn,  com- 
pared H  with  ita  like,  aeparated  it  from  its  nnlike;  for  it  isjuit  through 
the  diKXirenr  and  recognition  of  the  cmineotly  special  that  analysis  leads 
him  to  the  comprchcDstoa  of  noivers&l  troth.  And  according  to  thia 
same  rule,  iu  order  tt>  anrirc  at  a  juit  nml  pRu^ticahlt  xAca.  of  reform  for 
any  State,  a  great  mots  of  cpccial  observattous  by  technically  practited 
and  prepared  eyes  would  hare  been  lequircd  ;  legal,  economical,  and 
hi«torical  inquiriea  made  ;  the  peculiarittcx  of  indiriduab  and  peoples,  of 
the  epoch  and  ttafe  of  culture,  nuKt  have  been  known  ;  the  not  merdy 
penooal  bat  collectire  fuoctiotis  of  human  oatnre  in  their  bases  and 
action  inTcatigatcd :  for  only  when  all  this  had  been  accomplished  could  it 
be  asserted  tliat  the  organi>ni  of  the  State  and  its  taws  had  been  dealt 
with  after  the  manner  of  a  geoatnc  naloralist,  and  that  we  were  nov 
in  a  coadition  to  judge  of  lin^e  acttulitics  sccordiug  to  these  laws. 

How  cane  it  that  in  the  Prance  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
tery  oppoute  ocetimd — that  poUticiant,  stimalstcd  by  young  oatttrai 
■neooe,  ifaould  fma  tbe  rery  fint  turn  their  backs  apoD  the  indoctire 
Be&od,  Bad  erolre  the  fatnrc  State  rationalistically,  armrdiog  to  a 
linr  abstract  |iriDci[Jes  'f 

TaJnc  cooTindDgly  shows  the  reason  of  this  :  it  was  chiefly  the  in- 
flucocc  of  fiidnonable  society  upon  Uleraturc  which   led    to   this    fatal 

tendency. 

The  highest  circles  in  raiii  and  Venailles,  in  their  brilliant  bat 
idle  eusteocc,  were,  as  we  hare  seen,  as  intent  upon  meiiul  aa  sennul 
exctlemetit,  and  ihcnXon  prepared  to  open  their  doors  to  erery  litt^n- 
tcur  who  could  satisfy  thisdemaod.  Now,  owing  to  the  actual  structure 
of  society  in  Fraacr,  the  writer  who  did  not  cboosc  iDcicly  to  derote 
hintMlf  to  a  few  pro&anonal  mbjc^rts  had  no  otticr  pu1>lic  than  this  dis- 
tisgBiAcd  dass.  lliey  sod  they  akme  were  in  s  position  to  semre  him 
ptmise,  hoooun,  and  a  certain  iocone,  ibcfefore  it  waa  roost    natural 
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tliat  tbe  vritcr  should  conronn  to  leqiiirementu  npon  tbe  BatbTftdiDn  of 
whid)  hiti  literar}'  farcer  iru  ho  absolutely  dftpeadtrnt.  Vic  have  now 
to  iucjuirc  what  were  the  charactcristici  of  the  prc?aleat  tone  of  tlioiight 
BiQOiig  the  highest  class.  First  a  horror  of  all  thorougliDCss,  alt  eu- 
during  iinil  Iftborious  pcrfxtrcrance,  all  dei^p  eani&ttneM  and  spintual 
reoollcctiou.  For  ntl  tliisvfa*  the  very  optmsite  of  cnjoymeat  aud  d  ircr- 
i»ioi)>  it  was  a  failing  into  thi:  deadly  sin  of  tcdiousucss.  It  mu  dcsirubl^ 
indc«d,  to  hare  much  and  variixl  knowledge,  but  rnjiidly  nnd  liglitljr,  b/ 
vivid  and  puugciit  discussion,  to  roacli  the  qtuatossoiico  of  the  mort 
interesting  points  and  conclusion;!.  Consequently  the  author*!)  produc- 
tions became  restless,  maDy-sided,  and  suj>crlidal.  Tii«  Dta«B  of 
information  in  every  dqiartment  of  knowledge  which  Voltaire,  for 
injstaucc,  had  nt  his  disposal  was  immense ;  but  the  working  out  and 
applie»tion  of  it  were  strongly  htutty,  aphoristic,  and  frivolous.  To  thb 
was  addcsl  tlie  dislike  the  public  of  the  time  had  to  any  indiridunl 
peculiarity,  its  tendency  to  force  all  persoualitics  into  ono  conrentional 
form — an  effort  equally  fatal  to  poetic  creation  and  to  the  historical  kdw. 
Pot  such  men  iii»  tlicso  the  world  wn»  coinprchciiilcd  in  what  they  called  the 
great  world;  ihcy  bad  lost  tlic  power  of  imagining  that  there  was 
or  ever  had  been  an  existcnrc  ontsidc  of  it  and  absolalcly  nidike  it  j  or  if 
lu  any  particular  case  the  astounding  fact  could  not  be  entirely  con- 
oealcd>  it  wbh  nudcisUiod  that  among  cultivated  perHons  it  could  never 
be  given  any  importance.  Even  on  the  stage  it  was  nu  longer  considered 
becoming  that  peasants  or  labourers,  a  Pcmvian  or  Iroquois,  should  spci^ 
in  tlicir  ovni  natural  manner;  they  were  all  alike  rendered  polite, 
sententious,  ami  fluent  as  tlteir  dtstinguii>hed  aiulicnce.  ICacli  local  and 
individual  tone  was  rubbed  away,  every  person  of  the  drama  was  but  k 
moutli[MCCC  for  the  eighteenth- century  eloquence  of  the  author.  Aa 
with  the  drams,  so  with  other  literature.  Tainc  correctly  observes 
that  if  wo  read  an  Knglish  romance  of  the  period,  wc  hure  before  our 
eyes  a  section  of  the  English  people ;  hut  a  French  one,  though  widely 
varying  in  garb,  contains  inmrinbly  a  picture  of  a  French  ndoo,  and  timt 
only.  In  presence  of  so  universal  a  mood  as  tliia,  bow  could  sny  one 
come  to  the  study  of  the  State  by  means  of  difficult  and  distant 
vesearchea  on  historical  ground?  Montesquieu  did  it,  but  he  rcranincd 
solitary  among  his  contemporaries,  won  much  celebrity,  but  eser* 
ciscd  very  little  infincoce.  The  otl>cr  rcfoimeni  used  quickly  to  turn 
over  the  pagen  of  bistortcs  in  order  to  find  piquant  quotations  for  same 
ready-made  theory;  us,  for  instance,  the  ambition  of  priests,  tbe 
felscbood  of  diplomatists,  the  imntiahility  of  princely  greed.  Aa  to 
the  complicated  task  of  judgiujf  any  ludividual  State  and  its  con> 
slitution  according  to  its  climatic  and  geographic  conditions  and  its 
bialorical  antecedents,  with  the  cicoption  of  Montesquieu,  no  man 
dreamt ofthat.  The  public,  with  whom  thcdccisioa  ky,  did  not  require 
anything  of  the  kind,  nay,  would  have  repaid  the  aerere  toil  with  dis- 
approval.     It  placed,  OS  we  hare  before  said,  far  more  atress  cm  s 
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ptatMDt  Form  iimn  aii  instructive  purpoac,  cared  but  little  for  taxy 
subject  ill  itscir,  l)ut  only  lu  affonling  material  for  the  most  intelligent, 
yet  at  the  same  time  most  fOuiprtheaHiblc  ttuii  oxciliiig-  conversation. 
In  (lebitte  uu  tnicc  of  prcrious  knon'Ied^e  iroa  by  pcr«giial  effort  waa 
prc>3upp03ed  ;  all  that  was  nccrlcil  wiu  never  to  l>e  COiuuionpluoc,  nni)  in 
erery  case  to  bring  forward  new  and  amazing  trutlis.  Accunlio^ly 
speech  and  style  strove  neither  for  fulness  uor  depth,  but  so  much  tho 
more  for  clearness  and  ooncluvircticu.  lu  c\{)o»itiun,  the  progress  vox 
regiJsr  from  sylluf^istn  to  syllogism,  great  care  being  tnlieu  never  to  skip 
over  a  middle  terra.  In  order  to  he  impressive  tlic  speaker  became 
rhetorical,  in  order  to  coti^iuec  he  endca\'ourcd  to  reduce  every  subject 
to  one  uttivctsal  and  easily  incnlcntcd  proposition.  Good  society  was 
delighted  to  be  thus  agreeably  put  in  [tosscssion  of  the  most  advanced 
views  of  the  world;  but  literature  thus  allowed  itself  to  deviate  from 
rcaj  knowledge  into  the  way  of  empty  abstrnctiou. 

Ttiat  the  literature  thus  fostered  aiid  guiile<l  shonld  from  the  beginning 
of  the  cightccuth  ecntur;  have  beeu  in  opposition,  that  since  the  middle 
of  it  it  slioiild  have  undermined  with  savage  impctuositj'  idl  the  fouiida- 
tioos  of  existing  eunditiona,  tliis  gave  not  the  least  Hhock  to  distinguished 
society.  Di^cQst  at  their  own  impotence  and  the  oniulpotence  of  royal 
ofTiciaU,  dislike  to  on  intolerant  orthodoxy,  vexation  ut  some  pcrftoual 
negleet  at  Court, — altogether  there  was  cause  enough  formal  icioussalisfac- 
tioQ  when  philosopliers,  by  biting  criticism*,  made  clear  the  standpoint 
of  burdensome  potentates.  Aud  when  au  ever-growing  and  strengthening 
Muleriiiiiem  tiiught  the  doctrine  of  physical  eujoymcnt  and  Juiltcious 
seUishuetiK  va  the  guiding  principle  of  human  conduct,  it  only  spoke 
out  what  had  half-unconscknisly  been  tho  sum  of  all  the  motives  and 
activilica  of  high  society.  But  above  all,  theories  were  but  theories, 
merely  conversation,  cscitemcut,  pastime.  The  nobles  deelaimcd  against 
obsolete  ahuNcs,  but  naturally  each  meant  to  keep  bis  own  rightful 
possessiona,  and  among  these  were  jinvilege^t  and  feudal  rights.  They 
felt  conseious  of  a  fresh  superiority  to  the  ignorant  mosses,  because  they 
professed  ImmanitariMiism  and  liberalism,  and  ^pCIke  against  supersti- 
tion aud  Bubordinatiou.  That  these  mnch-aJuiircd  theories  might  by- 
aud-by  become  common  to  the  whole  community,  and  then  bring 
■bout  horrible  explosions — of  this  they  had  nut  the  remotest  suspicion. 
Any  one  who  hod  in  1 780  propht^icd  such  a  thing  to  the  ladies  of 
Versailles^  would  have  Iweit  lookc^l  u{>od  as  we  should  look  tipou  a 
prophet  nowadays,  who  told  xa  that  in  the  next  century  cats  und  dogs, 
instead  of  men,  were  to  be  lords  of  creation. 

Thit<,  then,  was  the  public  Ju  whose  atmosphere  and  with  whose 
co-operatioD  the  phUoaopby  of  rcvolutiouaiy  enlightenment  spnmg  up. 
It  WAS  here  that  it  learned  its  rapid  and  superficial  mode  of  study,  ita 
rcjoctton  of  an  historical  spirit  in  lavonr  of  multitudvnoua  present 
actualities,  its  taste  for  rhetorically  adorned  formula  and  commonplaece. 
When  the  constracltoQ  of  the  beat  State  was  to  be  set  about,  common 
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charactcrislics  were  collcctol  Trom  the  untuml  History  of  mankiutl,  «uch 
ii»  Oic  dtalike  to  paJti,  the  iiupulac  towards  pleasure,  the  cftpacity  of 
forming,  frani  scnsxtioiis,  re|>rcs(!iitntions  and  condiiuuiiB.  These 
chnractcristics  were  merely  put  togctbcr  03  the  concept  man, 
and  from  this  abstract  mati  were  deduced,  as  ia  a  mathctniLtical 
foriuitla,  the  lava  of  politics,  moraU,  and  right!?.  Since  nil  mcu  ha4l 
the  »ainc  natural  impnisc  townrtU  happiRrs«,  the  State  must  reader  it 
possible  for  thorn  nil  to  reiich  that  aim.  Since  all  bad  n  natural 
eapacity  to  form  conwpts  and  eonclusions,  they  would  hcstire  to  employ 
the  right  means  to  that  cud  so  noon  as  their  hands  were  Icfl  free,  or 
in  case  of  a  moineiitary  misLnlte  these  ri|;ht  lucitna  logically  pointed  out 
to  them,  lliat  passion  is,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of 
men,  stronger  than  rea.soii,  and  desire  more  impetuous  than  thought, 
was  dtsrej^irdcd  by  these  admirers  of  abstract  reason  ;  the  fact  that 
each  man  hod  the  faculty  of  drawiug  a  logical  conclusion  appeared  to 
them  to  insure  his  eonforming  his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  that 
coDclusioD,  If  a  logically  formulated  proof  of  the  cxeellcDCc  of  oac 
of  the  Constitutions  they  had  sketched  could  be  arrived  at,  tl»cy  fancied 
that  the  •teenrity  and  durability  of  its  comtruction  was  perfectly 
guaranteed.  On  the  other  liaud,  that  the  preservation  of  constitntiouEl 
onlcr  required  other  forces  besides  logical  diseussionH^  thia  WM  altogether 
outside  their  range  of  thought. 

But  lofric  knows  no  limits  beyond  the  evolntton  of  its  own  oonoep- 
tious.  The  ejiistioK  condition  of  ttiiugn  lent  itself  to  being  ground  to 
powiler.  Before  the  critical  assault  of  the  new  teaching  no  defence  of 
the  hoary  unr]ghtcoii$nei«  of  the  Old  Regime  eould  make  a  stand  ;  the 
pity  was  that,  according  to  its  own  principles,  the  former  found  it  impos- 
sible to  attain  to  a  firm  and  enduring  constitution  of  any  sort  or  colour. 

But,  if  possible,  the  theories  afloat  set  in  ngninst  the  esiating 
ecclesiastical  system  even  more  strongly  than  against  the  {loHtjcal 
eonstitution.  The  natural  science  of  the  day  afforded  far  more  material 
for  l>attle  on  that  ground  than  the  other.  Aalrouomy,  physiology,  nod 
antlirojHilo^y  joined  with  the  efforts  of  philosophy  to  demonstrate  that 
miracle  was  a  delusion,  revelation  uutliiukablc,  and  an  extra-tnundano 
God  nnverifisble.  Soon  numerous  voices  exalted  negation  into  the 
positive  statement  that  erery  idea  of  God  should  ho  rejected,  and  that 
the  so-called  soul  in  man  was  only  the  highest  function  of  organised 
matter.  True,  Voltxirc  remained  through  life  a  Deist,  and  Kousscua 
declared  his  faith  in  God  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  bet  the 
one  all  the  marc  resolutely  contended  against  the  divine  institution  of 
the  Churcli,  and  the  other  against  the  fundamental  Christian  doctriues 
of  Sin  and  Justification.  Howerer  different  each  may  have  hwn  fnim 
the  other,  they  waged  in  common  a  war  for  life  and  death  against  the 
Church,  the  war  of  utlcrly  opposed  principles.  Tocqucrillc  was  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  Rcrolution  was  only  iniroieal  to  the  Clmrch  as  a 
feudal  and  aristocratic  institution;  that  after  it  bad  lost  its  wealth  ami 
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privilcgM,  dcmonratic  societj  recognized  lioir  strong  a  dcmocrutic 
momentum  tlie  Churrli  iX*e\t  contained]  aud  accordingly  gave  itself  up 
vitli  increased  wamth  to  rcligionit  feelings.  Here  tlterc  is  no  doubt 
line's  reconl  in  the  more  correct  out*.  The  RcToliition  knew  well 
that  it  desired  not  the  wealth  ooly,  bat  the  fall  of  the  Chnreli  ;  and 
not  the  partiaans  of  the  Rerolation,  but  its  iidTcrsarics,  whose  numbers 
were  largely  swelled  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Terror,  hare  brought  about 
the  cicvatiuu  of  the  Church  in  our  own  century. 

If  we  DOW  coutemplate  luimcwhat  more  narrowly  the  ConKtita  tioual 
theory  of  the  iiluminaliou.  wc  shall  discern  two  characteristic  and 
prominent  fcatoirs,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  show  its  descent  from  the 
inDcrmost  core  of  the  Ancica  B<!^mc,  andj  on  the  other,  very  cnt-rgctically 
determined  the  whole  coarse  of  the  Revolution.  The  ideal  state  dedoced 
from  the  uniTcr^a)  characteristics  of  mankind  waii  as  cosmopolitan  as 
levelling.  Just  at  on  the  stage  of  the  period,  Frcnulunan  and  sarage, 
ancient  Greek  and  modem  Pun«ian,  *pokc  the  same  l:iiigua);c, — that  of 
the  salons  of  Versailles, — so  |>olitieal  theories  reeot^nized  neither 
Freuchman  nor  Englishman,  Catholic  nor  Protcetant,  educated  nor  uu- 
cdacated,  only  Man  in  gcncrul.  They  never  conaiderci]  what  inslitutioD!) 
would  be  adequate,  in  France,  to  the  needs  and  capaeitiee  of  the 
educatctl  ranks  and  uneducated  nntasea,  or  bow  far  the  habits  and 
opinionn  of  their  iiattun  would  render  the  adoption  of  n  forclf^i  imti- 
tution  |iracticnhtc  or  injurious;  rather  they  forniulnted  the  rights  of 
men,  of  abstract  instead  of  actually  existing  men,  and  were  convinced 
that  a  constitution  based  thereupon  was  for  all  men,  and  con»c<iiiently 
for  all  j>eoj>1e.<>,  tht;  only  good,  nnd  thcrvfore  the  only  lawful  oue.  And 
just  as  clear  lut  the  equality  uf  natious  under  the  new  political  lair, 
appeared  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  new  State,  hy  which  waa  mcatit 
not  me«-ly  a  claim  to  equal  protection  by  law,  or  equal  facility  in 
obtnluing  one's  rights,  hut  a  demand  for  the  realisation  of  an  inbom 
and  material  equality  of  rights.  Tliis,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  point 
on  which  Koiiateau  took  his  i^and,  and  gave  the  I&Kt  and  decisive 
direction  to  the  impending  democratic  rerolution.  Tkine  justly 
ohserrcs  how  frequently,  in  sinte  of  their  common  principles,  Rous- 
acau's  character  and  way  of  life  led  him  to  take  different  views 
from  tlioao  of  Voltnire  nnd  the  Encyclopgnlists.  The  deepest  and  mOftt 
nnqiiahfied  iiidigiiatiou  of  the^c  last  was  inspired  by  what  they  called 
superstition,  stupidity,  nnd  priestcraft,  the  transformation  of  the  old 
State  being  with  them  more  an  aiPnir  of  the  intellect  than  the  feelings, 
a  eoncliuton  drawn  from  their  utiivcnul  theory  and  an  ideal  requirement 
of  philanthropy.  It  wn4  generosity  that  led  them  tu  appear  as  the 
advocates  of  the  poor  and  their  woca,  while  they  themselves  were  high 
in  the  ajiproval  and  favour  of  the  best  society.  Kousscan,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  himself  led  the  life  of  the  proletaire;  in  the  nervous  ex- 
citability and  mcamrclcas  vanity  which  made  him  almost  prouder  of  his 
weaJcne^tes  and  vices  than  of  the  greatuesn  and  stren^h  of  his  talents 
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]ic — poor,  often  tiuugry,  not  Bcldom  decoded  aud  rcrilcd — had  filled 
himself  with  bnniiug  vntth  ugaiost  the  fAVOurnl  of  rorthlT  fortani;, 
the  iioblu  and  the  rich,  the  rertllen  in  iillfiicss  and  luxury.  This 
grovring  hatred  be  trauitfcrred  to  the  State  nud  the  lans  which  bod 
prodiii:*cd  so  unrighteous  n  Contrast  between  ninii  nnd  ninti.  Men,  he 
maiutaincil,  vexc  m  their  originul  condition  good,  because  tqual.  It  was 
the  State,  culture,  society,  tttat  lirst  iutixiduced  iiiequaJitfj  ami  vice  uad 
crime  thcnrby.  The  existing  order  was  not  merely  iurompctcnt,  as  the 
Eii(!Tclop!cdist!!  nssertcd,  hut  hurtful,  jioisonous,  deadly.  Aud,  iu  voalrost 
to  it,  he  sket4;lics  a  picture  uf  Ibc  true  human  State. 

K<)uat  nnd  good  tncn  assemble  in  their  natural  conditioo  to  tbink  on 
tho  basis  of  their  future  State.  Each  endows  the  new  rommunity 
with  all  liberty  and  property,  in  order  to  recci™  back  au  equal  share  of 
the  msnngcmeat  and  tho  possessions  of  the  whole.  But  thiv  whole  is 
onini[>otcnt.  No  laws  bind  it«  will,  fur  its  will  is  the  source  of  nil  law. 
Nu  king,  no  official,  uo  snperior  rules  over  it ;  each  iudiridual  is  ouly 
empowered  to  act,  so  far  aud  so  long  aa  he  upholds  the  plcuipotcucc  of 
the  sorcreign  mass.  It  la  not  the  upper  classes  who  oooitnaud  the 
people,  but  the  people  which  require  oiKdience  from  its  ofGcci's  aud 
throws  them  away  whcu  tliey  uo  longer  please  it.  For  imliridual 
litjcrty  there  is  here  no  place;  but  owing  to  the  equality  of  all,  the  free 
will  of  the  masses  joyously  nnd  hnrnaoniously  prevails. 

¥at  a  seasou  tbcsc  doctrines  only  served  to  aBurd  a  welcome  niootal 
stimulant  to  the  minds,  if  not  of  the  nobility,  of  the  cultirstcd  and 
pro|x.*rty-])otiscs9>iDg  classes.  The  higher,  and  soon  the  lower,  bour- 
geoisie inflated  themselves  with  these  riews.  At  this  period  t]icy  shored 
certain  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  filled  numerous  and  prominent 
ofHecs  in  tbc  State,  gave  to  the  nation  its  largest  number  of  famuuK 
thinkers  and  poets,  promoted  industry  and  eommerce,  aud  daily  in< 
creased  in  nealtli,  while  the  uohles,  by  their  cstravagauce,  ruined  them- 
selves 6nancially.  Tlie  former  were,  therefore,  full  of  the  conaciousncs* 
of  their  own  diguitr,  and  found  the  continued  preewlcnce  claimed  by 
the  nobles  to  he  unendurable,  lliey  believed  with  inward  sati«faeliou 
in  this  docti'ino  of  the  cquidity  of  all  men  and  tbc  sovereignty  of  the 
whole.  For,  iiistcud  of  the  privileged,  it  seemed  to  them  self-evident 
that  owing  to  then-  culture  they,  the  hitherto  unprivileged,  ought  to  ataud 
out  prominently  amoug  the  people  aa  leaders  of  that  gorcmiug 
whole.  Thti.t  the  state  of  freedom  nnd  equality  would  he  the  state  of 
pure  re^tson  as  well,  and,  therefore,  the  leading  position  could  not  JJail 
to  Coll  to  tbcm,  the  mutcrs  of  reasonable  discussion.  Meanwhile  the 
masa  oftlic  poor,  wholly  cut  off  from  the  sourecs  of  culture  nud  the 
mental  movements  of  their  country,  for  long  years  knew  nothing  of  thiA 
absohitc  governing  power  which,  according  to  the  new  iliscoi-eries,  in- 
alienably bi-longed  to  it,  and  was  so  surpri«inglr  soon  to  foil  into  ita 
lap.  The  only  clmnge  iu  tbcir  condition,  and  tluu  the  only  preparation 
for  their  future  sovereignty,  was  an  increase  <rf  outward  diatteas  and  of 
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inward  confaaion  ftml  enbittenneiit ;  and  %\ten  came  tbc  time  when  tho 
small  circle  to  which  edocntionind  onjo>inent  w«re  limited,  ami  the  St«to  I 
power  tlcT  witld«i,  fell  into  intonial  dpmoraUaatioii,  strifr  of  fHclJons.ind 
financial  eaibarrassmcots,  till  the  very  Crowu  iuclf  was  obliged  to  summon 
iwpuinr  forces  to  war  agaiiut  tkc  pririlegcd.  All  the  spring*  of  State 
mairhiiicry  refused  to  work,  coffers  were  empty,  lultiorities  and  classes  at 
bitter  iDteraccinc  ttrifc,  the  army  uuretiablc  and  uadisciplincd.  It  was 
uodor  circumstances  like  tbc«c  tb&t  the  maw  of  the  pco|ilti  in  towns  anil  1 
villagce  heard  from  their  candidates,  advocates,  and  demagognex,  whnt 
ID  truth  their  rights  were,  lu  llieir  ig;uoraDcc  aod  want,  their  rodeue-ss 
and  cmbitterment,  tbcy  suddenly  Icamt  that  for  them — as  sorcrciga— 
limits,  oUi|^ons,  authority  no  longer  existed,  that  tlic  old  eorrnption 
and  slavish  conditiou  was  to  be  tboraugbly  got  rid  of,  anJ  that  tbeu  ' 
CTcrytbing  would  belong  to  them.  Tbcy  listened  with  gieedy  can,  and 
rushed  forward  to  trample  onder  foot  wbatcver  floagbt  to  content  these 
rights  of  Ibcin. 

The  bigbeat  and  noblest  aims  lured  tbc  ccnttuyon,  and  animated  tbc 
bearbt  of  conntlc's  worthy  men  ;  liberty,  well-l)cing,  and  cidture  for 
all,  uo  diflercuce  between  man  and  man  bat  that  of  talent  and  virtue, 
fraternity  among  all  citiecns  in  tbc  State  and  all  nations  ou  the  earth  ; 
tbcifC  were  tbc  ideals  that  17A0  proclaimed  to  llie  world  and  the  fiitare, 
and  therefore  tbc  French  Gtill  love  to  speak  of  tbe  deathless  principles 
and  fair  days  of  this  first  epoch  of  the  Revolution.  Ail  this, 
Tbiers  tells  us,  would  have  been  admirably  rcatixed  had  not  evil-bearted 
emtgmnts  and  fureign  I'dwer*  by  their  malignant  ntliickN,  dnv«n  the 
most  humane  of  all  Revolutions  into  desperation,  a  fight  for  existence, 
and  bloodshed.  All  would  have  gone  well,  says  Louis  Ulacc,  bad  not  the 
wicked  Tlieroiidorians,  on  the  occasion  of  Robespierre'*  fnll,  brought  in  a 
polrey  of  vice  and  solf-iseekiug  instead  of  one  of  virtue  and  hrutlierly  lore. 
Probably,  on  the  other  side  the  Voe^cs,  eighty  men  out  of  every  bundrcd 
adopt  one  or  other  of  tlicie  tiew^,  and  so  it  is  ensily  intelligible  that 
the  merciless  (acts  by  which  Tatnc  shatters  these  fair  pictures  should  be 
reoeivcil  with  rcpognjmrc  and  surprise  by  bis  conntryraen.  Tlie  contrast 
between  such  a  reality  and  Htieb  an  ideal  i*  indeed  enormous;  fair  days, 
or  flo  much  even  as  one  fair  day  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  can 
no  longer  be  »pakcn  of;  in  the  very  hour  wben  absolute  monarchy 
collapsed,  a  wild,  rude,  and  cniel  anarchy  covered  the  land,  filling 
Prance  with  violence  and  crime  of  every  kind  for  a  decade,  and  lastly 
caiunng  an  uni>araltel€d  despotism  to  appear  to  tbc  French  people 
salvation  and  deliverance.  The  conolusioQ  is  unavoidable,  either  tbc 
ideal  vas  good  for  nothing,  and  the  C'oblcutx  emigrants  bad  right  on 
their  side  against  the  nation,  or  the  French  people  bad  set  aliout  their 
high  task  in  a  quite  impncticabic  war,  and  their  historical  fame  b:is 
this  time  to  be  limited  to  the  motto,  /«  moijma  voiuhge  gat  e»t.  Neither 
of  thc«e  alternativea  wfll  bare  a  pleasing  sotind  in  the  ears  of  a  Liberal 
fVcQchmau. 
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But,  pleasing  or  not,  Utc  fxcts  arc  iu(lUt|mtable,  and  uj)  to  the  prenint 
time  etch  oev  investigation  of  authentic  documents  has  only  served  to 
give  tbcm  a  wider  nmgv  and  a  more  a-SKuretl  bm>is.  Wc  liavc  uctii  tlie 
end  of  the  Ancien  Regime.  The  nobles  of  tlic  former  Slate  wore 
uuucni'cd  by  idleness,  debilitated  by  enjoyment,  drgrtidcd  by  immoroJity  ; 
never  bad  the  lu-istocmcy  of  a  great  notion  fallen  and  hccu  bnudicd 
away  from  the  soil  of  their  country,  making  so  feeble  a  rcsiatarice. 
Tlie  leaders  of  the  movement  follnved  a  political  teacbiug  based  ou  a  most 
ODC-sided  and  thcrefuru  radicuUy  false  cuueeptiou  uf  human  nature,  and 
tad  nu  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  their  fclloyr-citiecn»,  or  of  the  r  iticii>le» 
and  ncctU  of  genuine  political  life.  Fiuully  the  masses  were  uumorcd 
by  any  political  thought  whatcrcr,  but  wcrv  darkly  conacions  uf  tlicir 
own  nreLchnd  state  up  to  tlic  present  time,  and  their  hatred  of  those  vbo 
badj  or  vcrc  supiioscd  to  have,  occasioned  it,  were  credulous  and  im- 
pressionable, and  penetrated  trith  the  rightfuhicuof  tlicirnildcst  pa8»ionB 
uud  desires-  ^ViIh  nuch  materiala  as  these  it  ii«  possible  indeed  to 
blow  up  an  old  and  lialf-ueclcss  house,  but  not  to  construct  on  its  ruins 
a  well-planned  and  lasting  new  one. 

I1iua  Taiue  sUoirs  by  details  from  doeumenls  contemporaneous  wilU 
the  events,  how,  even  before  the  opening  of  the  National  ABsemblf, 
the  condition  (if  thing»  was  out  of  joint  ot  a  hundred  points.  Tumulta 
nufl  ptuuder,  disobciiicnee  to  autliuritics,  and  maltreatment  of  obnoxious 
persons,  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  public  officials  vere  apiriiles^,  and 
tlarcd  not  command  the  already  murmuriiiy  troops  to  restore  order. 
The  first  weeks  of  the  Assembly  brought  hot  discussions  as  to  (lie 
union  of  the  tbree  orders,  attempts  at  reactionary  State  mcaaurcs,  and 
the  taking  of  the  Uastillc.  Kxeitemout  grew  from  day  to  day  ;  the  «us- 
peoso  throughout  the  country  was  tremendous.  AVith  the  Parisian  catas- 
trophes the  whole  Aucieu  Regime  rocked  and  garc  way  from  side  to  side  ; 
and  not  merely  privileges  and  feudal  rights,  but  all  State  authorilieH 
vantshed  at  one  blow,  or  at  the  finit  threat  from  an  armed  mob  resigned 
their  functioos.  The  Prciieh  nation  hod  positively  no  government,  no 
laws,  no  police^  no  taxation.  In  place  of  these  they  had  jourtiols,  <'1uIm, 
societies,  popular  songs,  and  Lynch  law ;  security  for  person  and  property 
DO  longer  existed;  cxcry  one  did  according  to  his  heart's  desire  till  a 
stronger  than  he  preferred  the  opposite  and  knocked  htm  down.  This 
at«tc  of  anareby  actually  went  on  thus  till  the  culmination  of  the 
Beign  of  Terror;  every  now  and  then  it  quieted  down  here  or  there,  to 
burst  out  the  foltoniug  day  at  some  other  poiut  Milh  icdouhlcd  fury. 
In  the  midfit  uf  tlic  omnipresent  turmoil  and  confusion,  the  King,  a 
powerless  prisoner,  sat  in  the  Tuileries.  The  only  (iii&rtcr  wliieh 
aflbnled  a  potsibility  of  the  icstoiation  of  the  Slate  was  tlie  KnCional 
Aascnibly,  which  was  sufficiently  respected  and  popular  both  uith  lite 
people  and  the  National  Guard,  to  hare  enforced  obedience  had  .it  uA 
about  it  the  right  way.  But  there  were  two  rcaaoiut  which  forbade  the 
adoption  of  that   way.     One  was  that  the   Assembly  was  deprived  of 
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frt-c  ftctioB  l>y  the  ruling  tlicor;  of  the  lU^hts  of  Mau,  Liberty  ftQd 
Kquttiitr.  This  incluilfid  the  rights  of  resistance  ngiiinst  oppreMion, 
and  accordingly  every  ciUxeu  miRlit  at  auy  moment  consider  himself 
ojijircsscd  and  authorized  in  rcaifttiug.  It  liad  been  borne  ia  upou 
these  sovereign  cilixensi  thot  the  will  of  tlic  novcrcign  people  stood 
higher  than  that  of  its  represcutaliveii,  aud  that  the  people  wait  at  any 
time  capable  of  rc-cutcriug  upon  tbc  direct  exercise  of  its  sovereignty. 
II  is  plain  that  under  (he  inSueacc  of  tlieortL's  such  as  these  any 
control  over  street-riots  and  lucal  deeds  of  violence  was  n  diflieult,  if 
not  hupclc»3  task.  And,  on  the  same  ground,  it  iras  impracticable  to 
attempt  any  control  or  reflation  of  [in-ss  or  clubs,  which  looked  upon 
tbcir  bouodlcss  activity  as  the  highest  expression  and  most  prcciotu 
jcnci  of  revolutionary  liberty.  As,  according^  to  theory,  State  oUidab 
were  to  !»,  not  tbc  lords,  l>nt  tlic  scn-ants  of  the  sovereign  people,  it 
beicamc  expedient  that  they  should  not  l>e  named  by  Dip  Central 
Govcrumcnt,  bin  cliosei],  and  tliat  only  for  a  short  time,  br  the  citizens. 
In  the  nmc  spirit  the  afi*airs  of  Govcrumcnt  were  entrusted  not  to 
individual  ofUciaU,  but  to  deliberating  oollea^ite.^;  while,  as  to  the 
passing  of  tans,  tlic  priueiplc  of  ct|unlity  rendered  impossible  the 
formation  of  an  X'pijcr  House,  or  any  finally  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  ibc  King.  Tliuit  tlic  Goveromcnt  remained  poverlcMi,  legislation 
vas  hasty  and  uuecrtAiu,  the  lower  elassot  unmanageable,  aud  on  very 
many  occasions  it  was  plaiu  that  club  orators  aud  journalists  who  knew 
how  to  flatter  the  demands  of  the  masses  bent  both  Government  an4 
National  Assembly  beneath  their  Kway.  More  than  oiiee  tlierc  arose 
indignition  iu  tbc  As^mbly  at  so  uuwortliy  and  dangerous  a  con- 
dition ;  but  at  each  attempt  to  grapple  with  aud  remove  it,  the  foar 
t>f  a  monarchical  or  ariHtoenttic  rraction  fell  ujwii  it  and  paralysed 
its  action. 

In  onler  to  control  the  nnarcbical  nilfuluoi)&  of  demagogues  and 
pruletaircK  there  was  hut  one  thiug  to  he  done,  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  csecntivc.  This  meant  restoration  of  diBctplinc  in  the  army,  and 
energetic  orgauiEatiun  of  Oovernnieut,  extensive  powers  conferred  oa  the 
police  offieiaU,  sharp  puni«hmeuts,  nn<l  «wtft  justice.  But  how  then  "^  If 
power  were  thus  conferred  upon  the  Oovernment  to  restrain  prolelaircs 
aud  rioters,  who  conbl  guarantee  liberty  and  the  National  Assembly 
against  the  head  of  the  reinforced  Govcrtimcut,  agsiuirt  the  King,  who 
had  hitherto  Ixten  by  these  chronic  riobi  kept  iu  defenceless  subjection? 
This  dilemma  led  to  tbc  revoluiiouury  spirit  invariably  triuuiphing  at  the 
National  Assembly,  llic  present  fear  of  the  violcace  of  the  crowd 
attendant  at  the  sittings  eoinbined  with  the  apprehension  of  a  future 
monarchical  reaction.  When,  some  years  later,  at  tbc  orgauizatiou  of  the 
Kcpnblican  Government,  the  weakness  of  authority  was  again  felt,  raoro 
than  one  orator  freely  dcclureil  the  exixtiiig  arrangements  to  be  undoubt- 
edly bad  throughout,  and  to  be  amended  as  soon  as  possible  ;  owned  that 
this  had,  indeed,  been  perfectly  knonu  at  the  time  of  their  creation  in 
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I7ti0,  but  tliat  tlicy  were  iutcntionnlt^  rramcd  tbus,  in  tbc  lutcrCHta  of 
liberty,  to  prevent  the  King  from  exerciniug  any  power.  Enongh— tbc 
Coitstitiitional  Aif^tnbly  did  nothing  to  surrouud  persoual  yafety  aud 
politicnl  urdiT  witli  any  iuviubiblc  <lcfeuce;  on  ihc  contrary,  they  did 
mucb  to  opeu  the  duor  wide  to  tbe  passtonnte  siid  nrbitru^  action  of  tbe 
mA»9C3.  Wc  may  say  tbat  tlicy  tboiigtitlc-'^sly  sowed  tbc  atxda  of  iill  tbo 
lunrort  of  tbe  Terror,  uiid  had  tbc  siid  Wginuing*  of  tJi&t  dcvcloytnuut 
before  tbcir  eyca,witboutercn  an  uttempt  (o  avert  tlieui.  Tbk  n  tnie.most 
opcciaMy  in  tbc  rconomical  department :  tbc  coloiisal  tmiinformation 
of  the  law*  of  property  iri  France,  wbipb  Ijrought  half  the  soi!  into  new 
bands,  and  irKiaiatibly  threw  the  popolation  at  large  into  commnoistic 
path),  was  out  and  out  the  work  of  tbc  Constituent  Asxcmhly. 

For  moru  than  twenty  yean  1  have,  ia  my  "  Ktstoty  of  tbc  B«Tolutiou 
Period,"  established  these  circumHtanceti  from  authentic  dootuncDts,  and 
thus  given  repeated  offence  to  the  French  imblic.  I  may  therefore  be 
permitted  to  fi^l  all  the  greater  catisfacHon  at  aucb  a  diatiugatsbed 
investigator  as  Tnine,  after  drawing  forth  Q»nil>crless  documeats  from 
Parisian  arebircs,  coming  to  absolutely  the  name  conclugion.  All  I 
hare  heanl  in  tbc  way  of  objection  to  hia  statements  lA  utterly 
animportatit.  As  it  i»  not  potniblc  to  drive  the  facta  he  has  proved 
from  ori^nal  documents  out  of  existence,  the  observation  is  made  tbat 
though  bis  information  may  be  true,  it  ia  onc-«dcd ;  tbat  while  he 
uercr  wearies  of  describing  m-olts  and  misdeeds,  he  docs  nut  sufficiently 
point  out  in  how  many  place*  the  Ciril  Guard  bravely  and  loyally 
Dpheld  ciril  order.  Taiuc  would  be  the  last  to  dispute  this  fact ;  bad 
it  not  been  so  tbcrc  would  hare  been  no  longer  any  France  IclX  in  tbo 
nitictccntb  ecntnry.  But  he  would  venture  to  impiirc  wbetlicr  piatu 
be  dcscrrcd  by  sn  Assembly  which,  as  ruler  of  a  groat  State,  surrenderod 
without  resistance  now  the  third  of  it,  now  the  half,  daring  three  yearn,  to 
a  bloody  anarchy;  whether  wc  can  spcal  of  "  fair  d«y»"  or  "humane 
Itcrolotion,"  when  in  this  abort  period  ftix  horrible  Jaoqucriefi  laid  the 
Innd  waste,  when  countless  political  murders  remaiued  unpnnisiied,  and 
military  fmcutct  and  ccclosiastical  brawls  Uinut  tbc  weapons  of  civil 
war  iofo  tbc  haiida  of  the  masses.  Wc  arc  told  of  a  pure  and  ideal 
inspimlion  th3ii  tilling  millions  of  liberty doviug  and  patriotic  spirits ; 
and  well  may  wc  call  tliat  a  fair  time  in  which  noblo  aims  and  infinito 
hopes  set  all  ptiUes  hcatiug  higher,  and  stimulate  a  whole  people  to 
youthful  cflbrls,  and  fill  it  with  fresh  and  energetic  life.  Yea,  there 
were  moments  of  golden  dreams  and  illusions  like  tlicsc.  Only  tbcy 
slionld  have  laited  linger.  It  is  not  through  their  feelings,  8|icvc*lic», 
wishes,  but  their  dcmU,  that  aalious  assume  their  lii&toricnl  pontlioii 
and  receive  their  hi^torinal  aeutcnce.  l^ine  writes  the  last,  indeedi 
with  an  incisive  pen,  and  often  with  glaring  cokntrs,  but  c9:scDliaIlT  ho 
gives  nothing  but  what  follows  by  imltrtolubh;  setinence  from  the 
facts  of  the  Revolution. 

On  certain  points,  iuilccd,  one  may  notice  a  few  omb»ion»  in   hta 
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work,  or  raise  a  few  objeotioDs,  tliougb  tbcy  do  not  affect  it  as  u 
whola  Space  does  uot  permit  mv  to  dwdl  oa  ull  particular  instances; 
I  must  lie  satislicd  with  pointing  oat  a  feir.  Wliilc  during  tlir  flrst 
mouths  of  the  Rsvolutioii  the  agitation  of  the  lower  classes  wa^ 
identical  in  town  aod  coiintrj-,  and  tho  lairles  Tiolcncc  of  artiutos  und 
peasants  pumicd  thu  same  cuds  by  the  same  means,  one  of  the  moat 
prominent  features  of  the  htcr  phaac,  the  Terror,  nas  the  gradual 
introduction  of  a  war  of  interest  between  the  people  of  tho  capital  and 
the  villages.  The  more  the  power  of  the  Mountain  ami  thi;  Pnriaiau 
Coiuinime  iocrcascil,  the  more  absolutely  tlwj  booty  of  the  Revolution 
fell  to  the  share  of  tho  town  proIet:iire!i,  at  the  cost  not  only  of  the 
great  landed  proprietor),  hub  the  small  fimncrs  u  well.  Our  first 
Improsuon  at  the  aspect  of  thia  nralry  is  the  selfishness  and  grcod  of 
the  Panaian  demagogues ;  hut  wc  may  cosily  conrinec  oursclres  tliat 
these  could  never  have  attained  to  so  extended  an  uebivity  if  existing 
circumstances  had  not  otTered  the  possibility  of  a  class  nar.  But  for 
any  disqutaition  on  this  subject,  or  allusion  to  the  cauaci  that,  in  the 
finit  yean  of  the  ItcToIutioii,  prepared  ita  way,  wc  look,  through 
Taiae's  pages  in  vain.  A^aiu,  iu  the  rcpre^cntatioa  of  the  Aucten 
Regime,  his  attention  is  prc-cmiacntty  turocil  to  social  relations  Con- 
nected with  the  land.  ILid  he  with  an  eqaally  eomprehcnsiro  and 
minute  care  studied  the  diflcrcnt  strata,  the  iuteresta  and  wants  of  the 
town  population,  the  problem  alluded  to  iroidd  have  solved  itself. 

It  it)  with  adinirahlc   insight  and  incontroTCrtible  rea-wniiig    that 
Tainc    shows    the    logical    untcnahlcuuss    and    practical    uiscliiuf    of 
the  tlicory    of  equality,    both    in    the    writings  of   Kotissoau  and  the 
action  of  the    Con»titneiit  AsJicmbly.       He    proves    the  contradietion 
between  this  equality  and  the  very  uatarc  of  man,  aud  how,  eouse- 
queutly,  pure  democracy  rendered  the  derclopmcot  of  political  liberty 
unattainable.      In  perfect  agreement  with  Tarqucrillc,  he  poiut-^  to  the 
alnolutc  necessity,  under  the  rircnmslauces  of  the  time,  of  aristocratic 
institutions,  for  the  creation  and  pro&crvation  of  a  free  State,  and  explains 
huw  deeply  seated  these  arc  in  the  ne^tls  and   clniiii.>i  cif  humnu  nature. 
Thia  portion  of  his  work  in  indeed  masterly ;  and  the  mote  widely  extended 
the  equalit&rian  Huiwratition  among  the    Liberal   parties  of  our  day, 
the  more  one  could  desire  Tainc's  vlewM  to  exercise  a  strong   and  wide* 
spread  inllucuoc.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  mo  that  by  ihia 
very  conception  of  political  institutions,  our  author  has  been  led  to 
show  himself  something  more  (liaii  juit  in  the  HCiileiicche  passes  un  tho 
representatives  of  thin  period,  tlio  nobtea  and  prelates  of  1789.     This  is 
ODO  of  the  few  iueongruities  already  alluded    to  between  the  first  and 
hGcond  volimic.      After  reading  of  tlur  hf^iirj-;  artificiality,  and  idleness 
of  aristocratic  society  in  the  former,  and  coming  with  the  anthor  to  the 
conviction  that  terrible  consequences  must  attend  such  a  condition,  one 
ia  surprised  to  6ud  iu  the  latter  thut  these  privileged  ones  were  the  best, 
the    most     discerning     and     putriotic    portioa    of    the    nation,    whOM 
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nunihilation  or  es^ile  brought  aliout  the  same  itijurtoutt  rssulu  that  the 
cxpaUiou  of  the  Hii^ucoots  had  dooe.  Tliis  coatradiciion  Lt  not  cleared 
up  br  the  fact  that  in  the  years  iiamcdiatcljr  [)rcccding  tbc  Fcrolution, 
and  cliiefly  through  the  influtnc*  of  IlouMCan,  a  sentimental  humanity 
had  prevailed  iu  hi^^fa  circles,  thai  here,  too,  it  was  tlie  fasbioo  to  a|Kak 
of  a  retiim  to  an  idyllic  life  of  nature,  of  aoivcrsal  brolhcrl}-  love,  and 
of  the  relief  of  every  form  of  distrcwi.  For  thcAC  tni»i*formation<i 
remained,  iu  point  of  fact,  oiilr  fanciful  phraiWK  of  the  salons.  AVhen 
Louis  XVI-.Tiirgot,  and  Calonne,  really  de»ired  toact  aboiit  BUeh  philaa- 
thropic  reforms  in  good  cartivstj  it  nus,  as  we  have  alreuly  seen,  thcKe 
sentimental  noblpa  themBtflves  trho  hindered  their  effm't,  and  hy  nulli- 
lying  reform  brought  abont  the  Uerolutioi].  M'hea  the  catastT0|>)ic 
came,  many  of  them  had  sufficicut  iinught  into  the  ncvr  position  of 
affairs  to  make  haste  and  repudiate  those  privileges  Trhich  throtigliout 
tlie  laud  had  been  already  trampled  under  foot  by  an  unchained  pcojilc. 
The  horrible  pcrseciitiya  to  which  they  were  subjected,  in  utter  disrcg.-u-d 
of  all  existing  rightK  aiid  all  human  feeling,  vtth  bloodthirsty  crocltjr 
and  kbame1ei>4  greed,  mnst  ever  iusnrc  for  the  victims  the  compassion 
and  Bjmpatliy  of  crcry  right-minded  observer ;  and  in  ordpr  fully  to 
justify  revolutionary  lawji  aga.in»t  emigrouts,  one  irould  be  driven  to 
advance  sopbittnis  only,  not  nrgmncnts.  But  all  this  doc4  not  affect  the 
qucstioii,  whether,  as  Tainc  assuraca,  these  persecuted  ones  did  bold  a 
distinguished  pUce  in  the  nation  for  politteal  virtue,  inteltectnal  culture, 
and  capacity  for  action.  Nci{*hbouring  nations,  so  far  as  I  know, 
witliont  eiccption  took  at  the  time  an  entirely  diflerent  \icir.  Doubtless, 
tbere  vere  among  tlic  emigrants  many  who  won  respect  and  regard  in 
tbc  regions  wbither  their  flight  had  led  them.  But  the  great  ma^rity, 
by  their  thoughtless  arrogance,  mutual  bickerings,  and  shamclcas 
frivobty,  left  behind  them  a  bad  reputation;  whereas  a  hundred  years 
before  the  exiled  Huguenots,  by  their  unity,  earnestness,  a«d  iiidustrv, 
won,  wherever  they  went,  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  their  new 
CDuntrymciL 
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WH7\T  IS  THE  ACTUAL  CONDITION  OF 
IRELAND? 


RETUENING  to  nettle  iu  Ireland  after  an  absence  that  bcgau  more 
tliao  twenty  yc&n  ago,  I  fouuil  two  tilings  strougly  clitttuing  my 
attention.  One,  vraa  the  very  grent  nrlvaiice  in  material  H*cll-I)ring 
which  my  country  ap|>eared  to  have  mude.  The  oihcr,  was  the  fact 
that  both  Eiiglmhmun  and  Irishmen  nppcnrcd  resolutely  to  ignore  this 
progress.  Nearly  nil  who  write  and  spcnk  nhaiit  Irclniid,  cither  dwell 
upon  her  gricvanees  or  assume  poverty  tut  her  normal  condition.  I 
know  Qot  of  any  who  have  attempted  to  record  her  returning  prosperity. 
Yet  there  arc  few  facts  iti  modern  history  hctter  worthy  ol'  notice  than 
the  advance  in  material  wealth  which  has  taken  pUce  iu  Ireland  during 
the  thirty  years  between  IIWC  and  18"fi. 

The  year  1879  nmrks  the  clo^e  of  just  one-tliird  of  n  eentury  from 
the  great  famine.  The  first  thirty  yeara  of  this  period,  184G-'0,  wore 
years  of  continual  advance  in  well-being.  Fmm  187"  and  down  to  the 
present  yc«r  a  rerietion  ba»  been  goiug  on,  which  is  largely  eoimect<?d 
with  a  general  depression  of  trade  all  over  the  world.  For  reasoni 
vhinh  will  appear  hereafter,  I  do  not  hold  that  this  reaction  is  likely  to  he 
permanent. 

It  ia  trac  that  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  the  country  was  in  the 
very  lowest  depths  of  povprty  and  depression.  Tlie  starting-point 
therefore  was  a  very  backward  one ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  mueU 
advance  shonld  have  been  made,  considering  not  only  the  backwarducss 
of  the  st-irtiiig-point  hut  the  dillicnlties  of  tlie  road. 

I  shall  not  ailempl  to  dcjiicl  the  state  of  things  whifh  prevailttl  at 
the  close  of  the  great  potato  famine.  The  condition  of  Ihc  country  is 
well  known  ;  the  facta  are  in  the  rpcollection  of  ninny  pcrsonR  now 
living;  and  the  evidence  is  within  the  reach  of  »U  inquirers.  1  may 
safely  asanmc  that  Ireland  then  was  among  the  very  poorest  of  all  the 
countries  in  Europe.     What  is  her  (lositton  now? 
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In  iliscu&sing  the  social  comlition  of  any  country,  llic  populalion 
(question  uaturuUy  comes  to  the  fruut.  I»  the  populatioa  pressing 
unduW  on  tlie  means  of  BulisUtcncc?  then  there  is  gomctliing  wrong, 
and  until  this  is  set  right  progress  i«  imposaihle.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  population  is  so  sparse  us  to  leioc  the  resources  of  the  country  un- 
developed, tlierc  i»  also  somelhiiig  vrong,  though  in  IhU  cue  the  cii'i) 
is  far  less,  llic  populnlion,  such  as  it  Li,  may  he  profperoos  and 
advaiicing,  though  it  is  not  producing  all  it  might. 

The  former  was  noloriously  (he  state  of  tbings  in  Trclaiid  before  l&t7.* 
In  1815  (the  year  immediately  preceding  the  famine)  tlic  popidation 
was  nt  the  highest  point  it  attaiuDct  during  the  present  century,  aud 
probably  the  highest  it  ever  i-coched.  It  iraa  cetimated  at  8;3',>5,0€I. 
In  1817,  the  year  when  the  famine  was  at  it<  height,  the  uumbeni  are 
given  as  8,025,274.  In  187'),  jnst  thirty  years  after  the  maximum,  the 
numbers  hud  fallen  to  5,309,494.  lu  1877  they  were  estimated  at 
5538,906,  showing  nn  inercasc  over  1S75  of  20,412. 

It  is  n  familinr  fuct  that  the  population  of  1815  and  1817  was  execs- 
sire.  Whether  the  present  population  may  sot  be  defective  in  regard 
of  productive  power  is  a  qoestion  not  without  importance,  hut  not 
immediately  relevant.  'What  we  arc  now  dcnliug  with  is  the  material 
welfare  of  the  existing  population ;  and  it  is  clear  tliat  five  millions  con 
live  M-hcrc  eight  cannot.  But  arc  the  lire  mtlltous  better  off  in  aomo 
proportion  to  the  price  the  country  has  paid  for  the  decrease  in  popii- 
Uttion?  And  is  there  a  real  adrancc  in  th«  condition  of  the  people, 
not  a  mere  rise  out  of  I)cggary  and  starration  ? 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  a  question  of  this  uaturc,  one  looks 
natRrnlly  to  the  rate  of  wages  first.  Bnt  this  test  is  an  imperfect  one : 
partly  bcfjaiisc  local  vaiialions  are  still  considerable;  partly  because 
money  payments  in  many  places  and  anioug  iai;gc  classes  axe  more  or 
less  supplemented  by  subsistence  drawn  directly  from  the  loud. 
Besides  a  mere  increase  iu  money  wages  may  mean  little  or  nothing, 
unless  Che  increased  wages  possess  increased  purchasing  power,  and  there 
be  at  the  same  time  an  upward  tendency  in  tlic  standard  of  liring. 
Putting  aside  the  wages  question  aecordiugly  (to  be  dL<icu<iscd  kerraft«r), 
let  us  tiT  to  5i)d  other  iudti^atiuns  of  the  cxtcut  and  uatiirc  of  the 
changi^H  in  Uie  people's  condition  since  the  faniinc.  A  tost  of  soma 
value,  though  not  absolutely  conclasirc  by  itself,  will  be  afforded  by 
changes  in  the  area  of  farms.  It  is  uotorioas  that  one  of  the  causes 
whioli  most  contributed  to  bring  about  the  femino  and  its  miseries  was 
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no  Uter  Uivi  lii?''.    It  k>  Usn<rti«.  Iiowtfvri,  tlinl  In?!!  is  m  vvi-y  <>jnT< :  (or  the 

purpose  of  tliis  paper.  Unwiu  IIm  cooduHonof  >  period  of  jast  Uurl)  .ii-.ii>  inxn  tha 
wont ctUs ot  Ins  Potato  Faiuiac;  sad  It  marks  slso  \ke  coiidmiou  of  a' cycle  ol  com- 
iSMoisl  infUtion,  sonu  of  wliow  rtaulu  >reni  iiiToagly  (alt  m  Inland. 

I  liavu,  of  eoum  ooosulted  other  aatlioHtiet  iMWiIni  Tkem't  ftmfftry,  but  I  iIiaII 
iff  tliMft  u  oceorion  srisM.     Wtivn  no  ppc<4al  nfennM  is  ginn.  my  aulliutity  ia 
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the  small  size  uf  hoMingg.  Is'dw  tlic  census  returns  show  tlint  from 
1851,  Tcrj-  shortly  after  the  famiite,  there  hus  bccu  a  bIoimIj-  dccrciwc  iu 
llie  utimber  uf  farms  uudcr  tiftccu  ucrcs,  aud  «  steady  lacreaae  in  tlie 
mimbcr  of  farms  between  fifteen  and  thirty  acres,  as  well  as  iu  farms 
t\cccili»g  thirty  acres  iu  area.  IJj)  to  18<il  the  uumW  of  holdings 
not  exceeding  fifteen  acres  had  dccltnc-d  fifty-five  per  cent,  while  those 
above  fifteen  acres  liad  incrcjueil  135  [ler  cent.  The  number  of  farms 
hclveca  fifteen  nud  thirty  acres  was  in  1861  double  what  it  had  bcrii  in 
1811,  aud  the  farms  oboTC  thirty  acres  amonuted  in  18G1  to  lu7,833j 
ngninst  -iSjGSo,  nhieh  liuil  Itecn  tlieir  iiumhcr  twenty  years  before. 
Sctirfen  IHGl  and  1871  farms  under  fifteen  aici-es  decrensed  by  i:i,04S, 
and  farms  above  thirty  acres  increased  by  ll/W.  According  to  the 
latest  relurnn  (1K75)  the  farms  not  exceeding  one  acre  in  area  were 
51/k>9  ;  those  of  one  to  five  acres  wero  G9,098 ;  Ihow  of  five  to  tifteca 
•eres,  lG6,959j  fifteen  to  thirty  acres,  137,609;  the  total  above  thirty 
acres  beiiifj  IC0,298  hohliiigs. 

This  distribution  of  the  land  seems  to  indicate  a  considerable  int- 
proremcnt  comiiarcd  with  the  state  of  things  prevailing  before  the 
fumiiie.  Unfortunately  the  inci-casc  in  the  »i«  of  holdings  Iius  not 
been  attended  by  «  correspond! iig  drcreoftc  in  the  number  held  on  an 
insecure  tenure.  Tenancy  at  will  coutinuca  to  be  the  rule,  and  per- 
tiiaitoiicy  the  cxcxption,  in  our  land  tcuurc.  I  have  mode  an  attempt 
to  Chtiuinte  roughly  the  ela^^sca  of  Inudholdcra.  The  ''Domesday"  list 
of  proprietors  of  land  gives  the  number  of  owners  of  ouc  acre  and 
tuidcrtcn  ta  0892,  holdiug  28,9fi8  acres,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over 
four  ncm  each  ;  between  ten  acivs  and  fifty  tttcrc  arc  77'W»  onrner!, 
holding  195^5  acres,  or  an  average  tt  little  over  tveaty-six  acres: 
between  fifty  acres  aud  a  hundred  there  arc  3479  ovucrs,  holding 
230,117  acres,  or  au  average  of  jnat  under  wvcnty-two  ncrcs.  These 
inako  up  a  body  of  iimall  |>roprictom,  ovuitig  from  one  to  a  hundred 
Acres,  numberiug  18,117.  Eason's  Ahmtnac  for  1879,  which  has  been 
published  while  I  write,  estimates  the  number  of  "  proprietors  in  fee" 
of  agricaltnral  holdings  at  20,217.  The  same  authority  gives  the 
ntimbcr  of  Icuscholdom  in  perpetuity  &s  10,298 ;  for  terms  of  years 
exceeding  thirty-one  aa  13,712  ;  for  thirty-one  ycnni  and  under,  47,623 
^matiy  of  which  may  h«  short  leasctt);  and  of  leases  for  lives,  or  lives 
aud  yL-ani  alternative,  as  G3,759.  'Die  uuniber  of  tenancies  nt  will  is 
5:iG,028,  or  772  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  holdings.  These 
statistics  vere  collected  ui  1870,  and  they  have  doubtlcM  been  in  some 
degree  modified  by  llic  working  of  the  Church  Act  and  the  Laud  Act. 
I  have  omitted  from  my  extrncts  from  the  Domesday  list  the  proprietors 
of  under  one  acre-  Tliesc  are  given  in  Tht/m's  Directory  aa  8G,l'l-t, 
holding  90G5  acres;  hnt  their  holdings  do  not  affect  the  ptoscut 
qneiition,  as  they  are  mo«tly  non-ngriculturnl.  The  estimate  iu  Eason'g 
^/msfKic  purports  to  relate  wholly  to  agriculturnl  holdtng!>.  Domesday 
includes  all  classes. 
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AnuUicr  iudcx  of  tlie  condition  of  a  peoi>lo  may  be  fonnd  lu  Uie  way 
tlipy  arc  liouscil.  Mean  auJ  comfoHlcsg  dni-lUng*  imi>ly  uol  only  n  law 
fttondnnl  of  comfort,  l)tit  oftcu  a  low  morolit)'.  Let  us  see  bow  tlun 
mattrr  lias  stood  in  Irelaud.  Tbc  Ceasus  Commissiouers  of  l&ll 
(liviitc^l  tlio  dwelliDgR  of  tbc  people  into  lour  classes.  The  fourtb,  or 
lon'cst,  couipri^d  all  mud  cabins  hni'iiig  only  one  rouin.  Of  tbiarltuts 
there  were  in  all  Ireland,  aceonling  to  tbc  1811  census,  491^78.  In 
tlic  lost  ccuBns,  1871,  tbe  number  had  fallen  to  155,675.  Tbc  thinl- 
cla«s  dwvliiugs  vfcrc  also  built  of  iniid,  but  ooutoiued  three  or  four 
rooms,  with  windnwx;  the  latter  coin'enieucc  beiu^  by  uo  nican* 
universally  protcut  in  the  one-rooincd  cabin  of  the  fourth  class.  Of 
the  third  clnsB  the  ccasus  of  1841  ciuimcrntca  5S3;297  ;  by  1871  this 
numbi^r  had  fallen  to  357,I2().  Tlic  second  class  arc  dcserilied  as  good 
fariuhou^s,  and  in  towus,  houses  having  from  (ivc  to  nine  rooms.  Of  this 
class  iu  1841  there  were  36J-,184;  and  in  1871  tbc  number  bad  iurrcMcd 
to  387,G0O,  Tlic  Rrit  c1a$s  of  hou<tcs  incrpaHcd  dnrin^  tlie  same  period 
fi'oni  10,080  to  <iO,919,  Let  us  sec  iioit'  iu  ahat  way  tbc  popuUlioii 
has  bccu  distributed  in  the  different  classes  of  houses.  In  1B41  the 
number  of  families  cccupyinf;  Rmt-claiui  houseM  n-aa  31,3S3.  In  IS71 
the  number  bad  riaca  to  49,G93.  During  the  same  period  tbe  number 
of  families  iu  secoud-elass  bouses  rose  frotu  241,001  to  857,753.  On 
tlu!  other  build,  the  faniilieit  in  tliinl- clays  liouso  decreased  frunj 
G^'^SSG  lo  432,774;  aud  thosv  in  tbo  fuurtb.class,  or  onu-roomcd 
cabina,  from  CSo,35G  to  327,37V.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  tlie  pif/' 
portion  of  fmnilics  to  houses  wax  tbc  «iinc  iu  1841  and  in  1871— one 
hundred  and  cIctcq  farailJes  to  one  hundred  houses.  In  this  way  the 
Tciy  great  shifting  in  the  elaues  is  all  the  more  clearly  proTcd  to  imli- 
cntc  a  reul  ristc  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  may  now  proceed  to 
discuss  tbc  wages  question  nnd  the  condition  of  the  labouring  popula* 
tiou.  or  the  actual  number  of  this  class  I  can  find  uq  accurate  return. 
liut  we  have  already  seen  that  the  number  of  fumilics  inliAbitiug  ttte 
lowest  class  of  bouses  (and  these  may  be  assumed  all  tu  belong  to  tlie 
lowest  claim  of  labourc-rs)  was  about  **37,1(X>.  As  the  census  of  Iti'I 
gave  the  average  number  of  a  family  aa  607,  or  507  persons  to  100 
iiunilio),  wc-  may  estimate  the  number  of  tliis  class  at  2374  multiplied 
by  507,  or  1,15S,918.  Tlinsc  who  inhabit  a  better  class  of  house  may 
be  safely  assumed  on  the  whale  to  be  better  ofl'  in  other  resi>oct».  Now 
the  money  wages  of  the  ordinary  agricnllural  lobourcr  are  Ij.  Crf.  a  day 
io  the  most  remote  and  backward  plncrs.  Tliis  is  tlic  miiiinimn,  and  iu 
harvest  time  the  labourers  curii  2c.  Gd.  a  duy.  A  great  iiiiiiiy  labuurcrv 
have  small  holdings;  but  aa  these  arc  not  rent-free  they  do  not  eoimt 
directly  as  an  element  in  wages.  The  way  in  which  they  do  coiint  is 
that  the  people  arc  not  so  ovtrworkcd  but  tli.'il  the  lulwurcr  and  his 
family  eaii  attend  to  tbc  boldiug,  grow  Uicii-  onu  iiotatoes,  feed  the  pg;, 
&0. — tlicreby  eking  out  the  actual  money  payment. 
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L  Tbe  diet  of  tlicso  laboarsra  (I  sm  still  rafcrrtng  Us  the  most  b&ck- 
ruBTil  and  remote  parta  of  IrctaadJ  is  tea  uud  breiul  fur  breakfast, 
[lotatofiv  atul  a  little  biicaa  for  diaacr,  luitl  oatmeal  porridge  for  supper. 
Tlio  pcoplu  liave  quite  rUciii  uitt  of  the  "  potatoes  atid  point "  Htagc  of 
feeding.  Of  course,  on  Fridays  and  other  f».it-diijr»,  Roniau  Cutliolica 
abitoin  from  flcsli  meat ;  but  tbcro  arc  fcv  places  so  remote  from  tbe 
SC&  that  fresb  herriog^  are  not  to  be  hail,  aiid  at  any  rate  »nJt  ones  are 
alvajrs  arailuble.  Uii  tbc  otlier  baud,  ou  Stmdaya  aud  bolidays  many 
of  tlic  Inbuuring  famiiics  contrive  to  hare  butcher's  meat ;  and  I  am 
told  lliat  in  certain  dititricta  tliere  ia  one  d;ij'  iu  tbc  year  when  etcry 
family  aniong  tbe  peasantry  makes  au  iavariublc  rule  to  eat  a  diuuer  of 
frvsli  meat,  some  animal  (often  a  fowl)  being  killed  on  purpose  to  furaisb 
tliis  meal-     IIiih  vt  probably  some  relic  of  n  xaeriUciiU  observance. 

Tbc  L-uuditiun  of  the  people  being  such  aa  1  have  described,  ouc 
votUd  uaturnlly  ctpect  not  to  find  pauperism  very  prevalent.  .<Vs  a 
matter  of  fact  it  i«  uot.  The  average  daily  number  of  jinupent  in  llic 
workhuuses  thronghoat  187(>  was  1^,335,  and  of  rceipicuta  of  out-door 
relief  31,600  :  bringing  up  tbc  total  to  74,833.  llie  average  of  persona 
ill  rceeipt  of  relief  was  1-10'6  in  10,000  of  i>opulation.  Tliis  dally 
tvcT-i^c  represents  the  current  stibsiHtiug  mattiof  paupcri.im,  and  bin  a 
oousiderable  measure  made  Dp  of  the  old,  infirm,  aud  sick.  Of  able- 
bodied  paupers,  tbc  males  were  ouly  \&i7  iu  tbc  daily  arcrage  of 
workbou^i:  inmates,  and  the  fcnaalc*  were  4130.  There  were  10,131 
healthy  ehildrea  under  fifteeu  iu  the  workhooscs,  and  the  other  inmates 
were  either  aick  iu  limpitul  or  permanently  unable  to  work.  Tbeae 
ligares  Hxm  to  be  the  ver}'  reverse  of  alarming.  Permanent  paujicriatu 
is  Dot  a  very  rimlcnt  social  disorder  when  only  two  able-bodied  persons 
to  every  five  hundred  uf  tLe  populattou  are  iu  rei-ctpt  of  io-iloor  relief, 
and  nriMMi  tbc  uJiolc  permanent  pauper  population  barely  exceed*  fourtoea 
in  a  Ibduaiul.  But  though  permanent  panperisza  may  be  well  in  hand, 
caraal  pauperism  may  be  at  a  bigb  pitch.  Let  ns  see  how  this  matter 
bas  stood.  I  shall  Bnt  take  the  statistics  of  187C,  and  then  liy  to 
loodify  tiiy  eoodusiotis  by  sueb  later  figures  as  may  bo  availaUe.  la 
1870  tbc  populatioo  of  Knglaod  and  Wales  stood  at  2*,2^l-i,000,  and 
'  Itw  total  of  paupers  iu  receipt  of  relief,  in-door  and  uut-duur,  oa  the 
lat  of  Jauuary  of  tliot  year,  waa  752,887 ;  Scotland,  with  a  |iopulatiaa 
uf  3,o27,OI]0,  bad  a  mtal  pauper  [vipulation  ou  tbe  1st  of  JaDoary, 
lti7ti,  of  00,733.  In  Ireland,  on  the  tame  date,  tbc  total  popnlatioo 
being  5,.?21,G00j  tbc  panpcrs  amountwl  to  77,918.  In  other  words,  al 
a  Toagh  eatimale,  on  the  \»t  of  Januaiy,  1876,  abont  one  pcrsoa  in 
etery  tbirly-lhree  iu  England  and  Wales  was  in  recei(d  of  relief  as  a 
pauper;  ia  Scotland,  about  ouc  in  every  fiAy-tbrce ;  while  iu  Ireland 
tbe  proportion  was  only  one  in  kisty-eigbl.  A  similar  piuportioa 
^peara  in  ibe  ioeidcnce  of  the  poor-rate.  Id  187G  England  and  Waica 
paid  at  tbe  rate  of  (m.  Ojtf,  per  beail  of  population  ;  Scotland  5f.  0|<<. ; 
Ireland  only  Za.  W. 
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Of  course  tlieatc  flares  must  undergo  raodificntiou  in  view  of  tlic 
iillerc4l  circomstfliioM  of  tlic  present  time.  The  statistira  of  1876  nrt 
not  nil  Bcciimte  piide  to  the  facts  uf  1879.  During  the  last  three 
years  there  bat  been  couaiderablc  (icprcssion  of  trade ;  and  it  may  Tcry 
well  be  tliat  Ibc  returns  of  this  year  will  indicntc  iln  ebb  in  tlic  tide  of 
proupcrity.  Itnt,  nnless  T  am  vrry  much  mistakoii,  afl«r  making  all 
allowances,  it  will  probably  lie  found  that  Ireland  is  the  part  of  tbe 
United  KiDgdom  least  affected  by  tlio  present  prolonged  conimercinl 
erisis,* 

The  figures  and  facts  recorded  above  will  probably  astonish  the  con- 
siderable class  of  persons  to  whom  tbc  word  "  Irish"  has  an  air  of 
wanting  something,  imlrss  it  is  followed  by  "  pauper."  A  smaller  hut 
j»erb»iM  not  less  intclIijiCfm  cla«s — that  uf  English  travellers  ui  Ireland— 
will  promptly  jump  to  the  couclusion  that  tbe  figures  arc  cooked ;  tlicy 
will  ar^e,  "  We  have  travelled  in  Irclaud,  and  have  been  bcnet  with 
beggars  ;  how,  then,  can  the  oountry  be  so  free  from  pauperism  ?  Snrely 
tbe  true  state  of  tbe  case  is  that  the  people  keep  ont  of  the  workhouses 
merely  in  order  to  lire  on  public  clinrity  in  anolbcr  fomi  ?  "  Tt  cannot,  I 
regret  to  say,  lie  denied  tliat  mcndicnnny  is  Tery  common  in  Irelauil ;  so 
common  as  to  bo  little  less  than  a  national  scnndnl.  Tliere  in,  bowevCT, 
something  tu  he  suid  in  mitigation  of  judgment,  tlmugb  pcrbitpit  not  iu 
defence.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  fignrcs  arc  of  little  use  ;  f<>r  no  one 
could,  by  any  possibility,  estimate  how  many  persons  lire  wholly  by 
Iwgging.  That  there  arc  in  cTCry  commuuity  some  persons  wlio  do  may 
be  taken  as  ecrtuin.  ITiat  their  number  is  larger  in  proportion  to  tbe 
bulk  of  the  population  in  a  Roman  Catliotie  than  in  a  Protectant  com- 
munity,  is  antecedently  probable.  The  theory  of  the  noman  Catholic 
religion  jtofitiwly  eiicuuragos  mendicancy.  It  is  held  to  be  no  »in  to 
live  on  alms,  and  to  Iw  a  {wsitivc  merit  to  give  nlma.  Nirer  funt 
awtty  thy  fuce  fi-Qm  uHtf  poor  man,  is  a  text  acted  on  by  devout 
HomanistH  in  It*  most  literal  acceptation.  The  result  is  not  ditlicult  to 
foresee.  It  must,  however,  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  elcrgj',  that  they  are  beginning  to  see  the  folly  of  imltscrimi- 
iiatc  nlniK^iviiig  j  nnd  though  they  are  hampered  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  traditions  of  their  Church,  thej-  have  made  many  Micces*ftil  efforla 
in  the  direction  of  the  organization  of  charity.  Another  influence, 
which  largely  contributes  to  tlie  existence  of  the  mendicancy  that  acan- 
dali«»  the  traveler,  is  (he  tradition  of  recent  poverty.  The  habits  of 
oeuiurics  are  not  effaced  iu  n  generation.  Not  much  more  than  twenty 
year*  ago,  begging  was  a  recoguixcd  necessity  iu  the  life  of  tlic   Irieh 

■  Vihilc  I  wriu  Kt4tfH'»  Almainu  /or  16711  liu  l«^i  pnlilbhvd. 
ike  total  MTer«c»  of  iaiip«n  duir  ■■>  tpooiiI  oT  tvIUr  thraavli  1^77 
In  lO.OW  of  tka  popnkluiB.     An   iiicr««M  ol  Icsb  tliku  dx  ib  lien  tl 
kUrmlag,  Kwl  Uio  tact  awiiiaB  in  •omc  iiMaanii-  to  juttify  lliv  nptiiioii  1  bavc  ir«iiiui«l  tu 
f^-rrn  in  Ui«  tntt,  tbkt  Irrkml  will  tw  ru'intl  to  mtfer  l«m  (rom   tbs  {irvicnt  crinia  iIimi 
't  I.  of  Uio  t'nitcil  Kinpleat.    ltmn«l,  liu-^vrcT:  br  Uhca  inl«  ooanlduattun  lliH 

I  '■  -  VMr  JOTO)  tluc*Uii«  a  very  pout  iMrrcft :  nnd  tkia  circnnaUaoc  u  ftlvolqldj- 

cciitf.i.  "'catMDcewhatcnrdistrenamwyMiMs. 


ililbhvd.    Tliia  aiithontj-  givta 
M  ISXO.  tv  1*11% 
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poor.  But  now,  wlicn  times  are  moderately  prasperona,  l)eggiii<r  is 
limited  nlmoat  wbully  to  old  ])0O|>lc  who  ban);  about  tlic  doora  of 
Cftlbolio  cliapcls,  and  about  places  frequented  bjr  toorists,  On  tliu 
yooA*  leading  to  such  "  show  placM,"  also,  the  tonrixt  wilt  be  uftvu 
beset  bjr  little  knots  of  children  clnmouring  for  linir-pcucc;  but  tbcse 
are  no  niorv  profesaional  bojrgars  tliau  a  gentleman  who  amnscs  himself 
with  pheasant  shooting  is  a  profiRMiouul  dealer  in  g»me.  It  \%  a  furm  of 
cxciccuirnt  n-ith  them ;  not  a  Tcry  high  one  to  Ix:  .lurc,  but  not  meaner 
or  more  vicious  than  baccarat  or  rcnigc-ct-uoir. 

Still,  when  all  is  sai<l,  Ihcrp  ia  more  mendicnncy  in  Ireland  than  would 
caist  if  things  were  in  a  healthier  Mate;  and  nherc  mendicancy  is  com- 
mon, paupcrivm  must  fluctuate  largely.  In  more  prosperous  timet,  a 
larger  number  of  nicudicaiits  eau  find  support  from  a  more  copious 
supply  of  alms.  ^Vheu  evil  times  curtail  the  fund  whence  alms  arc 
BUppliwl,  the  mendicant  mnst  fall  back  on  legal  relief.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  siuidl  inereasc  of  six  in  ten  thoosaud^  already  referred  to,* 
seems  to  show  that  ibe  commercial  depression  of  1877  has  not  largely 
touclicd  the  rcrcmies  of  the  Iriah  mendicant  I 

An  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people  woidd  be  incomplete 
iritbout  some  reference  to  the  statistics  of  draukcnucss  and  crime. 
Here  we  shall  find  some  results  of  a  rather  surprisiug  kind.  Thus,  in 
England  nud  Wnles  in  18*6,  the  population  butng  24,21I,0(X),  the 
number  of  drnnkunls  brought  )x:fDre  mngittirutes  wnH  20I>,5G7  ;  being,  at 
an  approximate  ealimatc,  one  in  every  1L8  of  the  popul»lioa.  Id 
Scotland,  the  population  being  3,527.800,  the  dnmkanls  arrested 
nuniliercd  S6,300,  or  about  one  in  1S4.  In  Ireland,  the  populatioii 
being  6,331,600,  the  drunkards  brought  before  magistrates  were  113;3^3; 
showing  the  cuonuous  propcriiou  of  one  in  every  17  of  the  people. 
Of  course  these  figures  in  all  three  kingdoms  include  very  mauy  cusea  of 
repeated  conviction,  so  that  it  nrould  not  be  fair  to  say  that  one  mao  in 
eTCT>'  1 18iu  EnfjlnndfHtillleBs  inerery41  in  lrela»d,is  actually  a  dnnikanl. 
All  the  same,  this  comparison  is  aufficiently  alarming  as  well  as  perplex- 
ing. It  in  rather  paradoxical  to  find  Scotland  shoving  a  tmnllcr  propor- 
tion of  apparent  dninkants  than  either  of  the  other  kingdoms;  and 
some  people  might  he  ill-natui-cd  enough  to  hint  that  tbia  result  dcpeudetl 
miuuly  ou  gTcatcr  skill  in  keeping  out  of  the  bands  of  the  police. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  patriotic  Irishman  might,  without  nny  very 
flflgrant  paradox,  argue  that  the  fact  of  so  muny  Irish  bring  arrested  fur 
being  drunk  proves  that  they  arc  actually  a  more  soher  people.  It  takes 
lew  to  make  au  Irishumn  dnmk,  partly  U^uuac  he  is  more  excitable  in 
temperament,  and  partly  because  be  driuks  but  seldom.  The  habitually 
tem[K-ratc  man,  wlicu  he  doca  casually  exceed,  shows  his  coudition  I'cry 
promptly ;  the  hiibitn.il  Ictjier  ran  diwemble  it  far  longer.  Another 
reason  that  may  be  given  for  tlio  stale  of  things  here  indicated,  is  that 
the  police  force  is  more  numerous  in  Ireland  in  proportion  to  the  popn- 
'  8m  not*  OD  preriona  fase. 
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latioii  than  ia  Euglaud  or  Scotlftud  ;*  »nd  as,  fur  reasom  nliicli  will  be 
licrcaft«r  seen,  the  police  have  actually  lest  tu  do,  tlic^  arc  ftblc  to 
cxpeiitt  a  quantity  of  surplus  ciierg^v  in  arresting  ilrankartls  wliom  the 
busier  uonstablcs  of  Eu^liind  niid  Seotlnnd  would  allow  to staj^'r  quietly 
bome.  That  some  or  »ll  tlirsc  rauHcit  are  in  opcrattou  to  bring  nbout 
tlic  startling  excels  of  upparciit  drunkcnneis  ia  Ireland,  Is  luanifeit  when. 
wc  come  to  discuss  the  statistlca  of  crime,  'nio  coniiectioii  of  crime 
with  drink  is  a  commonplace  of  moralist*  ;  Init,  like  most  other  comnioii- 
piacca,  it  requires  to  be  ocrion^tly  tested  by  the  light  of  fnctA. 

Tlic  crimes  vriih  wliicb  drink  is  most  closely  connected  are  natm-aUy 
those  which  conic  iindor  the  class  of'olfrnccs  againiit  tho  iicrson.  Drink 
may,  iuticcd,  prompt  ofiencc«a;^iiu9t  pro))crty  ;  but  chiefly  iu  au  iadirect 
faahtou.  A.  drunkard  is  very  likely  to  be  in  irant  of  things  which  be 
may  seek  to  obliiln  hy  theft ;  but  drink  ix  not  the  ftolc  cause  of  povcrtr, 
and  jirofciuional  thieves  arc  not  habitual  drunkards,  Rcfcrrini;;  then 
to  the  (^Lms  of  nlfcnces  against  the  jierson,  we  find  that  Iu  187Gonly  four 
|iers«uti  wen?  scutenccd  to  doath  in  all  Ireland.  The  nun)lK>r  scatcuccd 
in  England  was  32.  Here  is  already  a  considerable  diaerciiancy ;  for 
the  pfipulation  of  Cngland  is  to  that  of  Ireland  iu  the  proportion  of  ouly 
about  lour  and  two-tilths  to  one.  and  the  death  sentcuccs  in  England 
were  eight  times  as  numcrouit  as  in  Irclund.t  But  this  ts  not  all. 
Xmrly  nil  the  murders  iu  Ireland  arc  agmriau,  nml  with  thcie  dnulc  ix 
only  eoaually  if  at  all  connected.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  crcty 
murder  in  England  is  commiited  more  or  less  nuder  the  iadiicucr  of 
intoxication.  Turning  to  the  »t-coudary  puulslimeuts,  wc  find  twelve 
•enlencea  of  penal  servitude  for  life  iu  Kogland,  while  there  were  nauc 
in  In?Und.  Tco  of  these  twclPC  ouglit  iicriiaps  to  be  dUeouotcd,  u 
icprcscutiDg  ten  commutntiona  of  cupitul  punishment,  for  of  the  thirty- 
two  peTSona  sentenced  to  death  iu  Kuglaud  only  twonty-lwo  wen; 
cicccntcd.  But  the  most  remarkable  ri«crcpancy  is  seen  when  wc  come 
to  scntcDcca  of  peaul  scnitude  for  terms  of  years.  Of  these  there  wciv 
only  fifty  in  Ireland  against  280  iu  England.  In  the  absence  of 
Tctuma  of  crime  actanlly  committed  (including  uudvt«ct«d  offences),  it 
is  not  easy  to  pronounce  an  opinion  of  much  value;  but  from  the 
Btatistka  of  couvictiou  it  would  appear  that  violent  criuica  against  the 
person  arc  much  lees  prevalent  in  proportion  to  the  poindatiou  iu  Ireland 
than  iu  I^nglaud.  These  results  are  by  no  means  contrary  to  reasonable 
expectation,  when  we  consider  the  vast  congeslioQ  of  (Xipidatioii  ia 
London  and  other  cities  in  England,  to  which  there  ia  no  parallel  any- 

*  TIm  34)  millioiui  Id  Rnijlind  and  Walca  xn  ll«pt  In  onlni-  by  a  [xitic*  fi>rdi  »f  ^,6911 
'1  .t(    iiiilIiwiB  of  jiopulatbn  hare  oofy  S3Ut    inticctpca.     In    IicUti'l,  wHh 


a   inpulatimi   well    uii<b<r  i\  vtiiiiinu,   UiMV  M«    12,091    i>oli>^iiwiu 
ajipMT  pretrntly,  Uiun  m  far  IcM  tmm  in  Inbwd  retatiTti] 
Inngrfrfnati 


Anil  vci,  Ml  wiU 
crilM  in  Inbwd  retatiTtfy  Ibaa  ia  eitlior  hi  lie  atlvr 


t  ll  la  oaty  jut  to  a^mit  tli»t  tlie  ticalli  Matuww  an  not  afair  ia\.  T«u  BBoy  murdcfa 
nnain  nndrtwted,  miuijt  to  tlM  niftMic^  of  agnnaD  Mntp(ni«T.  1  >"  »<i>'.i~'i  -i  mnrdcn 
kaowu  t«  tinvo  bevn  «>iUBiilt«-l  a  tixAaAWy  iu>t  le  h«  StiuaA  ii>  tlii-  :  :>  1  tAXm 

ttecta.     Bill  tli«  v«ry  fact  of  tli(rir>vniKiuingDDiU!tcot«diaB[inxif -.  I  <         :  >tit«ctl]r 
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irljcre  in  Irclauid.  But,  »ucli  m  lUcy  ure,  tliey  sccra  lo  stow  (hat  the 
app:ircnt  addictioa  of  IriBtimcn  to  6tn>ug  drinlc  is  not  Attended  hy  a 
p^o])o^tionat1^  a<ldii-tion  to  the  more  seriom  rorms  of  crime.  On  the 
other  bftiid  (and  this  mutt  be  recorded  fur  whatever  it  may  be  M'orth), 
%(e  have  lOiS  Kcntcoccs  of  impriaoDmciit  and  othci  minor  pcutdtics 
inflicted  iu  Ireland,  ngninst  only  1533  similar  sentences  in  Knglaud. 

Ttinjint;  uow  lu  the  elnn  uf  uEIciicx-s  ugaiust  praperty  with  violcnec, 
*e  find  two  scuti-cccs  of  poual  servitude  for  life  in  Kngland,  ngniDst 
none  iu  Ireland;  271  sflntciiccji  for  terms  of  years  in  England,  against 
36  in  Ireland;  803  sentences  of  minor  terms  of  imprisoiimcut  agaiuet 
only  GQ  tii  Irclaad.  In  c-ascs  of  this  nature  one  might  natm^Uy  expect 
ilriuk  to  be  a  considerable  predisposing  ean»c.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
ii  no  awtigiiublc  conuceltou  between  drink  and  crime  unaccomjiauicd  by 
violence,  except  in  ho  for  as  poverty  is  au  cfTect  of  drink  and  a  cause  for 
crime.  Even  here,  hun-cTcr,  the  proportion  fails;  fur  the  conrictious  for 
minor  olPcaects  ogaiuHt  prujn-rty  in  Ireland  irerc  only  798,  against 
10,071  in  Lluglaud  :  aud  of  these  only  ICl  sudcred  penal  servitude  for 
terms  of  years,  against  IOCS  in  England. 

AU  xhvt,  it  may  be  said,  simply  shows  that  tliere  must  be  a  great  deal 
of  undetected  mine  in  Ireland.  To  n  certain  cxtenti  no  doubt,  this  is 
true  ;  hut  the  remark  applies  chiefly  to  some  of  the  more  serious  crimes, 
eapceially  agrarian  mnnler.  There  i-i  not  the  same  motive  for  concealing 
minor  forms  uf  crime,  nor  perhaps  would  eren  the  Ilibbuu  organization 
make  such  concealment  practicable.  To  be  sure  it  may  be  urged  that, 
though  miuor  Crime  k  not  purpOMrly  conecaled,  the  police  arc  loo  hiwy 
keeping  the  peace  and  looking  after  Eeutans  and  Ribboumcu  to  have 
time  for  detecting  ordinary  IbeAs.  This  fact  may,  indeed,  bare  some* 
thing  to  do  with  the  apparcut  scarcity  of  petty  crime  in  Ireland ;  but 
this  is  certainly  nut  the  asjieet  of  the  casn  UBually  dwelt  ujhju,  by  Judges 
of  Apsizc?,  for  instance,  when  a  Oraud  Jury  sends  up  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  instead  of  n  sheaf  of  cnmitial  indictments.  However  this  may 
be,  I  merely  nieord  the  facts  m  1  find  them ;  leaving  readers,  for  the 
most  pari,  to  draw  what  iufcreuccs  the  faet«  seem  to  suggest  One  in- 
ference they  suggest  to  mc  is,  that  Irishmen  arc  not  such  very  druiifccii 
auimtUa  after  all ;  or  else  that  they  are  somehow  or  other  au  exception 
to  the  rule  which  connects  drink  and  crime.  ITie  undeniable  blot  on 
the  Irish  character — agrarian  outrage — is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
driuk.  The  true  explanation  is  familiar  to  all  who  really  know  the 
comitry.  The  Irish  pcasKutis  very  lai-gely  dcpcndcut  on  the  soil  fur  his 
support,  and  believes  hini!M;lf  to  be  wholly  so.  lie  also  bcliercs  himself 
lo  have  a  moral  and  a  histurit-nl  ri;;ht  to  the  puMcseion  of  the  soil ;  n 
belief  nhich  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  truth,  provided  it  be 
suited  with  the  proper  limitations.  I'nluekily.  the  Irish  peasant  holds  it 
without  any  Uniitatiou  at  all ;  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  his  hostility  to 
the  lav.  The  peasant  ejected,  or  ia  fear  of  ejectment,  looks  on  himself 
as  a  niincti  man  (which  he  need  not  be),  and  as  a  wronged  man  (which 
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fic  ix  oulv  Tcry  partially).     Men  niiucd  ami  wronged  bavc  ntways  been ' 
r»v  material  for  tnrtgantU;  and  the  iliitbuumau  ia  simpljr  a  brigand  in  a 
fricKC  cont. 

I  hare  iiu  desire  to  compose  an  Essay  ou  tlic  Land  Qoestioo ;  but  it 
is  absolutely  !inpractica.ble  to  discuss  Irish  social  ccooomy  without  fiad- 
ing  the  Laud  Qncstion  iii  one's  way.     It  h  the  questioa  which  mottt 
dosrly  concrrtis  the  indastrial  classes;  for  the  land  ia  the  mainstuy  uf 
Irish  iuduslry.     It  is  the  pivot  npon  nhicli  alt  Irish  politics  turn;  for 
although  priestly  influence  counts  fur  a  great  dcul,  that  influence  itself 
dcpendii  in  great  rQ(^Rsure  on  the  land  hun-fcr  of  the  peiuantry.    I  feel 
that  I  abmild  lir  Icuviiig  Hamlet  out  of  the  play  if  I  did  not  wiy  a  few- 
words  on  the  matter.      Sa  1  bavc  already  hinted,  the  Irish  pcasaut  has 
three  reasons  for  Iub  desire  to  be  "  rooted  in  tlic  soil."     One  is  n  tra- 
ditioual  reason.     He  thinks  that  hia  forefathers  were  mijuatly  ousted  by 
foreign  conqncrors.    His  belief  rests  on  ao  utterly  distorted  \-\cyr  of 
history.     It  is  true  that  eight  hnndrcd  yeara  ago  a  few  of  the  aaecttora  i 
of  a  few  of  the  existing  peasantry  might  in  a  sort  of  sense  hare  Iwcnl 
called  laQdowners.     But  so  far  as  the  Gaelic  race  survircSj  it  woold  be 
equally  true  to  say  that  the  aoccstors  of  the  existing  peasantry'  had  hcca  i 
the  serfs  or  the  slaves  of  barbarous  ehicftains.     The  old  Gaelic  tribal^ 
ownership,  if  left  to  itself,  might  or  luigfat  uot  have  ripcue<l  iuto  a 
[>ca8ant  proprietary;  but   the   only  real   grievance   which  the   csistitig 
Gnelic  peasantry'  can  allege,  is  that  the  Kugliah  conquest  forrihly  inter- 
rupted the  natural  process  of  evolution.     Moreover,  n  large  nQmber  of 
the  existing  pensanl*  are  no  true  Gael  at  all,  but  the  descendaots  oft 
Danes,  Normans,  and  the  various  waves  of  Saxou  settlers  from  Klix»beth' 
to  William  of  Omngc.     In  parts  of  Ireland  there  are  even  to  Ik  fmmd 
tlic  dcsccadauts  of  French  Hugucnota,  of  Scotdi  fuKitives  inrolvcd  in  thej 
Stunrt  insurrections,  and  of  refugees  of  1793.      Thxt  such   n  eolluvie»\ 
ffentma  should  claim  to  he  the  faeirs  of  Septs  which  occo^ed  the  land 

"  Era  tlio  enemltl  gcm'ar  tlis  Wntcsti  woiM  J 

Had  bMa  Bst  in  tho  erowii  of  a  itnn^,"  ^ 

is  simply  a  proof  of  profound  ignorance  of  liistoty.     Such,  however,  is 
the  vague  traditioual  belief;  acd  it  is  complicated  with  a  moral  scnti-J 
ment,  that  he  who  tills  the   land  has  a  right  lo  live  by  the  land.      TIiol 
sentiment  is  ojwm  to  no  objection,  provided  it  be  understood  that  tt>c 
land  is  an  instnniieut  of  production  in  which  the  wliolc  community  itJ 
intcnatcd.     The  cnltirator  has  the  ^iinic  right  to  live  by  the  land  ati 
the  artisan  to  live  by  liis  liaiidicrai\,  and  no  more — that  is,  both  peasant 
and  arti^.iii  have  a  right  to  expcel    tbat  the  social  eyttem  slmll  lie  sod 
adjusted   that   neither  shall   he  nnjiistly  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  hi»i 
laboor.      Rut  neither  peasant  nor  artisan   can  claim   tbat  any  Instni- 
raeut  of  production  shall  he   used  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  produccr.J 
Hence,  even  if  peasant  proprietorship  were  undeniably  the  bent  thing  i 
for  the  peasant,  ii  doc*  not  follow  that  he  has  a  iDOrol  right  to  it,  unless 
it  be  good  for  the  whole  community  as  well.     Tliis  ctHi^eration  is  too 
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often  neglected  by  the  tboroagli-going  ii<1rocates  of  peaaant  proprictor- 
»hip.     Tbc^  assume   that    the  interests  of  the  [leAsaats  lire  the  only 
interests  to  be  considered.     In  Ireland,  indeed,  they  are  uot  far  wrong; 
for  the  peasantry  are  Tcry  ui-arly  the  whole  commanity.     This,  how- 
ever,  only  raj««  the  previous  question,  whelhci-  pca»wit  proprietorship 
jfwould  be  a  success  in  Irelaud— K>r  which  hercuRer.     The  lut  a.tid  most 
'practical  of  the  agrarian  argnaioats  i«  that  a  tcaaot  evicted  ta  a  man 
ruined.      Eren  this  i*  only  partiiilly  true,  mid  nt  most  is  only  nii  argu- 
ment against  capricious  ovietiun.    It  is  couelusivc  as  against  the  system 
,  of  tenancy  at  will,  or  any  of  thoec  short  tenures  which  are,  in  fact,  a 
Istanding  notice  to  quit.      It  holdt  good  in  favour  of  pensant  propriotor- 
libip  to  this  estent — that  the  ruin  of  a  peasant  proprietor  can  only 
*  occar  through  his  own  fault  or  misfortune,  and  not  tlirough  the  capricu 
of  B  landlord.      To  xhort,  the  dixcontciit   of  (he   Irish   peasantry  proves 
^that  the  Anglo-Irish  system  of  tenure  is  about  the  worst  of  all  pos.!iil)lc 
'  qrstcmB  ;  bnt  it  proves  little  or  nothing  in  fnrour  of  peasant  oiruvriiliip. 
My  own  opioioa   [vaitot  gn(tnlii'n)   i«  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Ireland  render   tlio   country  utterly  unfit  bo   maintain   n   oonii!<lcrable 
body  of  peasant   proprietora ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  it  would  bo  wise 
and  politic  to  establish  peasant  properties  as  iridely  as  may  bo  prac- 
ticable.    T)ie  elimntc  is  notoriously  damp,  and  variable  in  the  cstrcmc. 
Grain  croiis  arc  inferior  and  precarious — root  crops  arc  not  muchlwttcr 
—even  meadows  are   untrustworthy,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  hay. 
makiug — but  Irish  pasture  is  ptrliaps  the  heat  in  the  world.      Katural 
conditions  mark  out  Ireland  as  a  pastoral  and  eattle- breeding  country; 
and  sucli  a  counlrj'  is  ibe   destined  home  of   tat^imdla.     It  is  not 
merely  that  cattle  i^^quirc  large  spaces  of  pasture ;  but  the  trade  in 
I  cattle  requires  ca|iitnlj  and  requires  the  power  of  stitying  through  seasons 
[of  adversity.     .\u  attempt  to  breed  or   deal    in  eatllo  by  a  class  of 
t^ieaaaiit  proprietors,  acting  singly,  could  only  end  in  ruin;  a  ruiu  even 
more  complete  than  bad  seaiwus  would  bring  upon   unsuccessful  culti- 
Tatora  of  grain.     Another  product  for  which  Ireland  is  eminently  tilted 
is  timber.*     Tliis  also  obviously  requires  spaces  of  land,  and  intervals 
of  idle  capital,  utterly  incompatible  with  any  system  of  small  holdings. 
Nature  would   itcem  to  have   marked  out  Ireland  as  a  conntr^'  to  be 
lliiuly  populated ;  historical  accident  once  made  her  one  of  the  most 
populous  of  countries,  and  we  all  know  what  came  of  it.     The  people 
wore  dependent  on  a  single  kind   of  food;  it   failed,  and  misery  citsiied 
Buch  as  modem  Europe  had  never  beheld.     The  scenes  of  1847  we  may 
devoutly  hope  will  never  be  witnessed  again ;   hut    such  a  sea-son  as 
1878-70   would    ho   a   trial   that    few  pensant   proprietors  could  Htand. 
^fliy  then  do  I  say  that  a  peasant  proprietary  ought  to  be  created  ? 

*  IlhMbe<ncslcuUt«ri, ajipJmnitlyoalraUirorthy  dAta^tliatoQ lienor biutiiUintcd  with 
ISRli  or  Cr,  at  ka'  ex|icn»«  oX  kboiit  12»,  would  \x  wortli  £iO'.Hi  at  th«  6D<1  of  forty 
vnu«,bMi<lMtliii  inWriMdiiW  yiolit  fram ctMriiij:!  off oung timber,  ipuns  cover, uid  ao  [ortli. 
Itiii  )■  A  Tvty  lu>{h  mliun  f  ^r  a  ibibII  oiitIa>- ;  MB  it  is  COaip!«t«ly  beyond  tbc  maiM  «f  u\j 
iwacaat  [ira|)Tu.-tor. 
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Because  I  believe  that  in  tbe  experiment  is  to  be  found  the  sole  method 
of  conTincing  the  Irish  peasants  that  their  troe  interest  lies  in  quite 
another   direction.      The  peasant    now  believes  that  all  he  wants  in 
order  to  he  prosperons  is  to  be  "  rooted  in  the  soil."     It  is  of  no  use  to 
appeal  to  abstract  reasoning.     He  knoira  that  he  has  to  pay  rent,  and 
that  he  is  liable  to  eviction  for  non-payment.      Carefully  as  recent  legis- 
lation has  guarded  him  against  capricioas  eviction,  he  kaovs  that  if  his 
landlord  chooses  to  pay  for  tnrning  him  out,  out  he  must  go.     The  few 
of  his  ndghboura  who  do  acquire  freeholds^  he  perceives  to  be  com- 
paratively  prosperons.       He   does   not   take    into   account   that    the 
prosperity  of  the  fireeholder  is  muatained   by  precisely   the   same 
exceptional  energy  and  thrift  which  in  the  first  instance  enabled  him  to 
secure  the  freehold.     Betides,  it  is  undeniable  that  catena  pari&tu  a 
man  who  holds  rent-free  is  likely  to  be  better  off  than  one  who  pays 
rent ;  and  so  long  as  rent  is  the  rule  and  freehold  the  exception,  the 
few  freeholders  will  seem  at  least  to  possess  an    advantage  over  the 
many  rentpayers.     In  short,  the  peasant  fiirmer  will  never  cease  to 
believe  ownership  a  panacea  for  alt  hb  ills,  until  he  shall  have  tried 
it,  and  &iled.      Of  course  it    does  not    absolutely  follow   that    the 
experiment  of  creating  a  peasant  proprietary  most  oeeda  fail.     It  may 
succeed ;  and  then  the  Irish  land  problem  is  solved.     For  the  reasons 
given  above,  however,  1  think  it  would  fail.     If  all  the  holdings  of  fifteen 
acres  and  under  (there  are  285,000*  of  them,  or  nearly  half  the  whole 
number  of  farms  in  Ireland)  were  turned  into  peasant  properties  to- 
morrow, I  believe  they  would  in  thirty,  or  at  most  in  fifty,  years  be 
recast  into  large  cattle  farms,  owned  probably  for  the  most  part  by 
joint-stock  companies.     The  process  of  consolidation  would  be  partly 
the  buying  out  of  ruined  peasants  after  some  such  seasons  as  vc  are 
now  undergoing ;  partly  a  voluntary  union  of  the  residue,  who  would 
find  association  desirable  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  land  and 
capital.     But  those  who  might  he  compelled  to   part  with  their  lands 
could  no  longer  ascribe  their  ruin  to  the  tenure  by  which  they  held.   It 
would  be  made  clear  to  them  and  to  all  concerned  that  it  is  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  not  the  laws  of  England  which  hinder  Ireland  from  main- 
taining a  dense  agricultural  population. 

It  may  be  ui^d  against  what  I  hare  here  said,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  engaging  in  a  social  revolution  merely  in  order  that  the 
last  state  of  things  may  turn  out  on  the  whole  very  similar  to  the  first. 
I  cannot  deny  the  force  of  this  remark  ;  though  I  may  surest,  in  my 
turn,  that  perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  attaining  stable  equilibrium  in  the  social  system.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  one  great  difficulty  in  Irish  affairs  is  to  couvincc  the  peasant 
that  the  law  is  a  power  not  hostile  but  friendly  to  him.  This  is  no 
easy  task.     It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  law  actoally  was  the  hard 

*  Eiiitu'i  Almatuu,  W^.     Hie  sctnil  nnmber  ii  S8a,4U.    Tha  totd  of  agricoltnnl 
VJdings  i>  581,933. 
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mastpr  it  in  still  anppoced  to  be.     Nor  is  the  pensaut'ii  ovm  attitude  of 
mind  a  very  easy  one  (o  deal  with.     He  olamoura  loadly  to  be  "  rooted 
in  tlie  soil,"  or,  in  other  words,  io  be  made  absolute  owner  of  his  farm  ; 
but  he  plamoura  not  less  loudly  against  tlin  abscDtccobip  of  hi^i  land- 
lord.    He  utterly  faila  to  pereeiTc  tUe  mcoosistcacy  of  bis  positiou. 
Ho   rniinoC    cat    liis    cake   Bod    bare    bis    cake.       Kc  cannot   be  at 
OUG  and  tlic  same  time  tenant  to  a  rraidcat  loril  of  tbe    manor,  and 
omier  in  fee-simple  of  bis  own  bolding.     Absolute  peasaut  oirncrsbip 
vt  prima  facit  incompatible  irilb  llie  very  existence  of  a    landed  nris- 
tocracy;  and  it  may  be  HOmc  perception  of  tins  that  induce*  certain  of 
tbe  land  a^tators  to  propose  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  quit-reut  ratlicr  than 
absolute  peasant  proprietorsbip.     But   it  is  clear   that  tbia   is  a  mere 
cvaxion   of  tbe  diliiciilty.      A   landlonlj  wlio  is  merely  a  rcnt-cbarircr, 
hss  no  more  motive  to  reside  ou  bis  estate  than  if  Itc  sold  it  and  lircd 
on  the  interest  of  tbe   pnrcbase-inouey.     There   is  no  doubt  a  sunse 
in   wbiob   the   two    things  arc   not   absolutely   incompatible.      Peasant 
propertiM  might  be  intermixed  vith  large  estates  ovncd   by  resident 
landlords.     Aud  this  would  ccrtaitdy  i-ouititutc  a  state  of  tfaiugs  by  no 
means  undesirable ;  in  fact,  it  is  what  might  possibly  emerge  from  the 
exfcrimoiit   1   ha%-e  mentioned  above.     I  tbiiik  it  more  than  probable 
tliat  a  great  deal  of  the  land,  after  such  an  espmmciit.  Mould  fall  into 
the  bands  of  joint-stock  comi«uiea;  but  a  contiiderabic  portion  might 
also  be  bought  up  by  indlriduab,  vbo  might  choose  to  become  resident 
landlords.     It  must,   however,  be  remembered   that  there   arc  many 
thing.1  besides  agrarian  agitation  which  tempt  Iritb  landlords  to  become 
jabaeatecs.     lU-sideocc  in  Ireland  is  attended  with  many  dravbacka  uud 
rdiMomforta,  even   when  a  landlord  is   on  the  best  of  tonn^  with  his 
tenantry.     Absenteeism  is  no  nen'  complaint ;   Adam  Smith  discussed 
projiosals    for  an  abscntcc-tan.       Its  prei'alcucc  is  not    uncommonlr 
;ril>ed   to   the    Union,    but    it    might    as   well    be    iLtcribed    to    ihc 
^Deluge,     llic    most    iwtciit    causes    of    absenteeism    ia    the    latter 
balf    of    Ibe    ninotccnth    century    arc    the    City    of   Dubliii    Steam 
Narigatioii   Company,  nnil  the    Loadun    and  North -Wcatern    Kailway. 
lliese,  ami  kindred  institutions,  arc  also  the  channels  which  conduct  a 
vast  deal  of  wealth  into  Irchind ;    and   If  abwDtccism   constitutes   u 
pcrcDuial  drain  on  bcr  resources,  the  facilities  of  locomotion  cause  the 
drain  to  return  ten-fold.*      If  these  facilities  did  not  exist,  tt  does  not 
follow  that  Ihc  latidlords  who  remained  at  home  would  necessarily  be  of 
much   use  to  tbe  community.     The  squires  and  tquircens  in   iiurcr's 
and  MuAwcH'a  novels  are  very  amuung  to  read  about ;  but  they  are   a 
race  that  nobody  at  the  present  day  wonld  seriously  wisli  to  rc\'i%-e. 

■  [  kavAasfiittnaatelybAoniinKMu  toobtunanystatiiticaorUiBorow  cbanntl  tnwlp.  I 
liitil  it  atnt^d  io  n*i»'«  Difttitri  lluL  tbe  trade  ii  B«Uut  alone  iru  vaIuimI  in  ibc  ymr 
lHMM42<.S3d.M0— vix..  rl3.tl7.0<U  iinporu  ud  XII.UIS.IKIO  riiKTlo.  The  year  iftlHt 
tnti  a  towl  jnar  :  vu  it  nuy  be  aamiiiicil  tti*ttlic«o  figure*  rcprcarnt  n  low  xreniffa.  I  And 
(ui  nmuu  of  MtinuUing  the  inport  ui'l  oxparl  trxUi  of  Cork  anil  Dublin. 

I  Buy  OKiiiion  hen  Uist«naeitiNo(  uitiTni[i>tMB  in  tk*  roin^M^tuo  vt  tliU  pop^r  was 
an  aaaacctsifn]  wa^ch  for  0nD)4«t«  tnAc  lUiistict. 
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However  thU  mn^  be,  there  i»  little  ititluccmeat  for  the  u&iatiiig  Itmil- 
tords  to  remain  TOiideDt  in  a  oouutiy  irhcre  they  are  conttDuolly 
thrratcncd,  nud  occnaiouolly  ^hot.  1  cannot  bclp  thiukiug  that  in  tbc 
tcudcucT  to  absciitccism,  couragroiw  EtatcsmaDBhip  might  find  tbc 
mentis  of  solriitg  the  Land  jiroblcra.  Tliere  should  he  little  difficulty, 
one  irould  imagine,  iu  perxuudiui;  a  unmber  of  exifiting  Irish  landlonU 
to  part  with  their  estates  for  areasonahlc  compcneation.*  Tlie  Church 
Siirjiltis  is  at  ha.nd  to  provide  the  purehnsc-moncj'.  After  dcduetitig 
the  siiim  to  be  paid  to  the  liitermcdinte  Educuttou  Board,  and  fo  the 
Ka.tioual  School  Teachers'  renaton  l^nd,  there  will  rcmaiu  ncurly  four 
millions  iu  the  hands  of  tbc  Temporalities  Ooiumisaton.  This  money 
judicnounly  advanced  to  tenant  farmers  would  enable  n  eotisiderahlc 
numhcr  of  them  to  ac<|uirc  the  freehold  of  their  farou,  and  thus  the 
foundntioiis  of  a  peasant  proprietary  might  he  laid  without  any  coufls- 
cntion  or  distiirhanrc  of  rested  rights.  Tbc  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture  would  perhaps  be  a  good  medium  for  aciiuiring  information  on 
tbissubjcct.  Tlicy  might  include  in  the  scope  of  their  in(|iiiry  the  best 
method  of  carryings  out  some  such  i«ch(>mc  as  liaa  been  here  iudioalccl. 

Uaviug  set  ont  with  no  intention  beyond  that  of  ofleriu;;  a  general 
TJcw  of  a  few  leading  fucta  and  fi^urca  relating  to  Irish  airoin,  I  tiud 
myself  insensibly  gliding  into  a  political  diEenssion.  So  far  an  I  Iiavn 
any  excuse  for  this,  it  must  be  found  in  the  irreprcsaible  character  of 
the  Land  jirohlcm  ;  -which,  as  I  before  remarked,  can  hy  no  poa^ihility 
be  CTadcd  hy  any  one  who  writes  on  Tri»h  social  economy.  Yet  this 
problem  itself  is  iu  one  aspect  simply  a  phase  of  the  atrnggle  going  ou 
all  over  the  world  hetwecn  labour  and  capital.  Side  by  eiile  with  thin 
there  is  yet  another  Ktrugglc  going  on,  which  is  also  a  phase  of  a 
world-wide  conflict.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Pricithood  against  Free 
Thought;  hnt  in  Ireland,  like  nearly  all  things  Irish,  it  beam  a  peeidiar 
aspect  of  its  own.  Many  a  man  here  would  \k  amascd  to  be  told  that  he  is 
figfatiog  on  the  side  of  llie  priests;  yet  the  Irish  Orange  Tory,  and  to 
Gomo  extent  ercti  tho  Irinh  Evangelical  clcrgjinan,  ia  mally  and  truly 
{though  of  course  oaconsciotisly)  helping  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
Church,  Rut  it  would  c\tcnd  my  essay  beyond  all  reasonable  limita  to 
discuss  this  matter;  and  besides,  I  set  ont  to  write  on  statixtio^,  nitd  not 
on  polilic8.t  Kdwabd  Staxley  Bobektson, 

*  Afevof  tli<  Home  It'ilc  M.P.'«  wli"  >r«  n<^«  (tnoiiniig  tbc  vTnutry  ou  tbc  Lnu<\ 
KrioTuioa  are  Iticnwdres  liii(ll"fl«.  It  lisa  besn  va}nt<*™  tlist  thoy  hIiohM  uitoKloce 
jiiity  of  tcDurc  oa  tli«ir  «at«t«s,  in  one  or  olbor  of  its  vukma  lotm».    Mi.  ):;  viho 

is  »6t  ona  of  th*  rtnmp  orstnr*  of  the  partj)  liu.  I  sm  tolil,  notiftcit  In-  n  in 

give  \atifi  low*  to  liu  teuAiitiy.  lii  \  quo  ]i\o  tliii  Uio  aryumoittui  ai  Aomiam,  ttiuogh  a 
p«ifMt)f  hir  tMt,  ii  s  [«rfcctly  nwlMS  one. 

\  I    bare    T«f<fT«<l    aliarc  \vjt\f.   -p,    4SS)    to    my  f&tliinj    to  nl>to>n    tnulo    BtatiatKS. 
Tliia  ciKttowtMtco  Ihh  CKiucd  icc  U>  fnil  alao  in  fNllj  curviag  nut  tb*  <>ri]{iBal  pUn  of  tliia 
ptpCT.     I  lis(l  ititrtni1«i1  not  only  U'  ^vv  »  gmetal  new  of  iK"  i.r.'ot  cnn.ililiin  .4  tha  Iruli 
,  piio[il«,  tiitt  to  enter  ■oRicirtint  M\y  into  ^ita  CHuim,  hi  i  .1  »(  |)i« 

'  iMtnro.     Tli«  arcot  iTvivft)  in  iirmpnKt;,  n bich  I  bare   ....  .       l;  cIimhIv 

oooDKtcd  wiUi  tli«  CTWiffcntrp'il  trade  At  pnNnt,  nll^^u  1  'uk  tulbiiu&tJv  kLomr  knth 
ben  sod  in  I!ni»d ;  sad  tlu  forccact  of  tlte  f  otart  drpcnda  auunlj'  Rpon  th«  jira^oct  uf 
rs%-iTal  in  CnglSli  trsu. 


OF  all  tnulitious  iv'lutiiig  to  tlic  liistoiT  of  primitive  kuDiatiity,  by 
far  the  most  uiiivcmal  h  that  of  the  Delude.  Our  present  purpose 
is  to  pass  uDdcr  review  the  priucipal  rcnioos  of  it  cxtaut  among  the 
IcMting  racl^s  of  men.  The  concordance  of  these  witli  the  Jliblical 
iiarmtivc  will  bring  ont  their  primary  unity,  and  we  nhall  thus  be 
able  to  recogaize  the  fact  of  Ihh  traditiou  beiug  oul>  of  those  whicli 
date  before  the  dispersion  of  peoples,  go  back  to  the  very  dawn  of  the 
eivilixed  world,  and  can  only  refer  to  a  rent  and  definite  crent. 

Bui  we  have  previously  to  get  rid  of  cvrtaia  le^^eodary  recollections 
crroaeously  associated  with  the  lliblical  Deluge,  their  cascatial  features 
forbidding  sound  eritieivm  to  auimilate  them  therewith.  We  allude  to 
tucb  as  refer  to  loeul  phenomena,  ami  arc  of  historic  and  comparatively 
recent  date.  Doubtless  the  tradition  of  the  great  piimitive  catoclyain 
may  have  been  eonfiued  with  these,  and  thus  have  Imi  to  an  cxoggeratioa 
of  their  imjiortanec;  but  the  charactcrifittc  poititu  of  the  narrative 
admitted  iuto  the  Book  of  Genesis  arc  wanting,  and  even  under  the 
legendary  form  it  has  lutstimcd  these  ereniK  n^tiiin  a  decidedly  special 
nnd  restricted  character.  To  group  recullectious  of  this  nature  with 
those  that  really  relate  to  the  Dchige  would  he  to  inii-aUdate,  rather 
ihau  coulirm,  the  i-oiwcqncnccs  wc  are  entitled  to  draw  from  the  latter. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  groat  inundation  placed  by  the  hiatorio  books 
of  China  iu  the  reigu  of  Yao.  Tlihi  has  no  real  relatiou,  or  even 
nscmblaace,  to  tltc  Biblical  Deluge ;  it  i»  a  purely  local  crcot,  the 
date  of  which,  spite  of  the  uncertainty  of  Chinese  clirooology  prerioua 
to  the  eighth  century  n.c.,  we  may  yet  determine  as  long  subsequent 
to  the  fully  historic  periods  of  ^ypl  and  Bahvlou.^     Chiaete  authorii 

*  Thealitcor  tbo  ttmniiiatioD  of  the  worlu  umlntafcoa  by  Vu.  in  onl«r  to  repair  tlie 
iluiiA;^!}  (lono  liy  this  floM.  Um  bMw««a  S!II>  sad  iOSi  %.e.  accorUiag  tv  tfa«  ckiOMlogiMl 
■yaUui  Hloiitod. 
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(IcBcriljc  Tu,  minister  and  engineer  of  the  day,  as  restoring  tbc  course 
of  rivfirB,  raising  dvkc?,  tli^giog  crduIs,  and  regulating  tbc  inxAtion  «if 
crcrf  prorince  tlironghout  China.  A  learned  SinologBt,  Edouard  Btut, 
lias  proved,  iii  a  treatise  on  the  changes  of  the  loner  course  of  tlic 
Hnaiig-ho,  that  it  was  to  one  of  its  frc<[uent  iiiuodations  the  ahovc 
catastrophe  w«.«  due,  and  that  the  cnrlj*  Chinese  ncttleincnt!*  on  its 
Innka  had  had  much  to  suflcr  from  this  eausc.  Tlicsc  works  of  V\i  were 
bnt  the  begiuning  of  embankments  necessarj'  to  contniu  it»  water*, 
carried  on  further  in  followiiig  ages.  A  cck-brated  tnsoriiition  graven 
on  the  rockj  faee  of  otte  of  tUc  mountain  peaks  uf  Ho-nan  juisses  for 
■contcmporancouB  with  these  works,  and  is  conBctjuently  tbc  mo»t 
oucient  specimen  of  Chinoe  epigraphv  cKtaot,  Hiis  iuscrii>lion  appears 
to  present  an  iatrinsiouliy  aiitbeiitic  ebaracter,  Hnfiicieot  to  dispel  the 
iloubts  suggested  by  Mr.  L#egge,  altbongli  there  is  this  rather  Buspicioiia 
fact  conucctcd  with  it,  that  we  are  only  acquainted  with  it  through 
aneicnt  copies,  and  that  for  many  centuries  past  the  minutest  research 
\mn  failed  to  rc-diseoTcr  tlic  original. 

Nor  i»  the  ehamctcr  of  n  mere  local  crent  lew  eonspieuous  in  tlie 
legend  of  Botehica,  sueb  as  we  have  it  reported  by  the  Mayseaa,  tlic 
nneient  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Ciindiuamnrca,  in  South  America, 
idthongh  here  inytliological  fable  i»  mingled  much  more  largely  with 
the  fuudamoHta!  historic  element. 

Ihiythnra,  the  wife  of  a  divine  man,  or  rather  a  god,  called  Botchica, 
liaving  practised  abominahic  witchcraft  in  order  to  make  the  rircr 
Pnnxlia  leave  its  bed,  tbc  whole  plain  of  Bogota  ix  devaxtaled  by  its 
•water* ;  men  and  boasts  perish  in  the  inundatiotij  and  only  a  few 
escape  by  flight  to  the  loftiest  mountains.  'I'bc  tradition  adds  that 
Bolebica  broke  asunder  the  roeks  iucbsing  the  vnlley  of  Canoaa  and 
^Vq^endama,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  waters,  next 
TcaKBcmblcd  the  diRpcrscd  remnant  of  the  Muyscas,  taught  them  Sun- 
up  to  Iicttvcn,  after  haWng  lived    500  ycara  in 


worsibip,    and    went 
Condinamarea. 


I. 


Chaldean  and  Biblical  Xan'otives. — Of  the  traditions  relating  to  the 
great  cataclysm  the  most  curious,  uo  doubt,  is  that  of  the  Chaldean*. 
Itc  influence  has  stampnl  itself  in  au  uumiatakable  manner  oq  tlie 
tradition  of  India ;  nod,  of  all  the  aeeoanis  of  the  Deluge,  it  comes 
nearest  to  that  in  Geneiiis,  To  whoever  compares  tlie  two  it  becomes 
evident  that  they  must  have  been  one  and  the  same  up  to  tlie  lime 
when  Terab  and  his  family  left  I'r  of  the  Chaldces  to  go  into 
Palestine. 

\Vc  hare  two  versions  of  the  Chaldean  story— \mc(iunUy  developed 
indeed,  hut  exhibiting  a  remarkable  agreement.  l"be  one  roost  anciently 
Jinown,  and  aUo  t3)c  shorter,  is  that  which  Beroiiiu  took  from  the 
saercd  Ixwks  of  Babylon  and  introduced  into  the  history  that  lie  wrote 
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for  tlie    U8C  of  Uic  Grtek*.*     After  speaking  of  the  laat  niuo  iinto< 
(ItliiTian  kings,  the  Cli&ldean  priest  continues  thun  : — 

"Obul4-s  Clbamttiiii  being  <leail,  iiU  son  XUiiihras  (KliasiAira)  i^igned 
etghteeu  aar«a(ti4,t:ll)0  years).  It  waa  tmd«r  liini  tlut  tli«  Gr<:ttt  Di^Iugo  took 
pUca,  the  liitWMry  of  vh'wh  U  told  ia  tb«  aacrod  documcnu  ad  foUowd :— Cranus 
(^)  a|)i»oftred  to  hiia  in  lib  sleep,  uicJ  anuouuccd  that  on  the  lil'Uenth  of 
thn  niuntli  of  Dai.itoa  (tba  Anjclna  montb  Sivan-^4  little  before  tliQ  samnier 
■olsuce),  nil  men  should  pcrtiih  by  a  Hnod.  lie  L}ieT«forc  coTiiiiL-tridcd  liim  to 
take  tlio  begtonini^,  the  middle,  ftnd  the  end  of  nhutever  wu  oooai;tii{:d  to 
writingit  aud  to  bury  it  in  the  City  of  tho  Sum,  nt  Sip[inr;i;  llicn  li>  build  a 
vBaM;l,  and  to  eot^r  i[it<)  it  with  Im  fMiuily  iind  dttiruol  Irn'iidsi  Id  place  iu  this 
vc«acl  provietoOi  to  till  and  driuk,  und  lo  cjtiuc  itntuudd,  birds,  nnd  <iun(Irii[>ud8 
to  enter  it ;  butly,  to  prepare  ovcryltuiig  for  uaTigntioii.  And  wIil-h  Xisutlirus 
inquired  ia  whnt  direction  )il>  slioiud  sto(>r  liis  bnrk.  lie  was  answered,  'towardi 
tba  ffod*,'  >tid  cnjolturd  to  pmy  tlint  frood  niiglit  eoaiit  of  it  fur  mnn. 

"  Xiautliru9  obtycd,  find  coii.Hlruct^rd  u  veniwl  iive  ntadin  long  und  five  liroiid ; 
he  (!i>lkcl«l  all  that  had  been  prcscribfid  lo  liiui,  and  «uibarR«d  h\3  wife,  liii 
clilldreii,  Aid  lii«  iiiiirnflt«  fni;nds 

"'I'Ik  Oelii^  liiiring  comi-,  and  soon  going  doirn,  XisuthroM  loosed  some  of 
lh«  Itird*.  TbeM  Ending  no  food  nor  |>Wc  to  alight  on  r4tumed  to  tbe  sUip. 
A  few  days  Iat«r  Xiiutbros  «gHiu  M  tbeni  free,  but  ibey  reciira«d  u^u  to  tlio 
v«wel,  t)i«ir  feet  full  of  miid.  Finally,  loosed  the  third  time  ilie  birds  o&uie  no 
more  back,  llx^n  XIsiitliro«  undiirstood  tbnt  tli«  cnrlli  vim  bare.  Ho  made  an 
npeuiog  iu  the  roof  uf  tU<;  vbtp,  and  «avr  tliac  it  had  grouiidt-d  on  thv  top  of  u 
moMntniti.  Ho  tlicn  deKoad«d  witli  hii  wif«,  hi*  daughter,  nnd  hin  pilot, 
worsliip[K!d  thiV  eai-tb,  ralaad  an  alur,  a od  there  ancnficeil  to  tlie  gods;  kI  tli« 
nme  imiiiiifiii  be  viuiiahod  with  thosv  who  nccompanicd  bini. 

"^I<-':iunbilL-  thoan  who  lind  nTtiinined  in  tbe  rcMsolnot  $fi«ing  X is nt)iros  return, 
daKvnd«'1  too  and  b^iut  to  anck  luin,  celling  him  by  bin  nntn«.  They 
Mvr  Ximitliroi  no  more;  but  a  voiot;  from  bcav«n  war  heard  coniniandjiig  thorn 
piety  tovnrds  tli«  gods;  tliat  be,  indeed,  ivaa  receiving  the  rcvrard  of  bin 
piety  iu  being  earned  awny  to  dw«ll  thenceforth  in  tbo  mid*t  of  tbo  god»,  and 
that  his  wife,  bis  daughter,  xiid  the  pilot  of  the  nhip  ithnred  the  wnnf  honour. 
Tb«  voicii  futtbor  «ni<l  tltat  iht-y  were  to  reltirn  to  Babylon,  uad  aaiifarninltly  lo 
tlw  d«CKea  o4  fitte,  disinter  the  writings  buried  at  Sippnra  in  order  to  tranttuilt 
thorn  to  men.  It  added  thnt  tlie  country  iu  which  tbey  found  tbemselvea  u-ns 
Armenia.  These,  then,  hnriog  heiird  Utv  voice,  Micriticcd  to  iim  goda  und 
returned  on  foot  to  Babylon.  W  ibo  venael  of  Xiautliro«,  which  bad  fmnlly 
knd(-d  in  AnHcnia,  a  portion  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Gordyan  Mountiiins  in 
Arntenio,  and  [nlgriins  bring  thence  ai^ihnlir  thnt  itioy  bavo  icraprd  from  it-< 
fmgments.  It  is  used  to  keap  oil'  tbo  inliucnco  of  iritchcrall.  As  tn  the 
cooipanions  of  XitutbroM,  they  cumv  to  Ilubyluii,  diMittt«rred  the  writing*  left  nt 
Sif^nt,  founded  numerous  mtive,  bnik  tetuplcs,  and  restored  BaVylon.' 

By  thu  side  of  this  version,  which,  interesting  though  it  be,  is,  nftcr 
all,  second  band,  vc  are  now  Mc  to  place  an  original  CIialdco-Babvlouian 
edition,  which  the  lamented  George  Smith  vas  the  Unt  to  decipticr  on 
the  cuncifurm  t4tblct«  cxhiuued  at  NiuevcU  aud  uovr  in  the  British 
Muacnm.  Here  the  narrative  of  tlic  Delngc  appcnrs  ta  an  episode  in 
the  eleventh  tablet,  or  eleventh  chaunt  of  the  great  epic  of  the  tovm  of 
Unik.     The  hero  of  this  poem,  a  kind  of  Hercules,  whose  name  has  not  as 

*  Thu  work  of  Bcrusiu  woe  m1r«u.ly  nnt  'if  cxistenc«  ia  Um  touitli  eontury  of  our  era, 
wIkb  Baselttus  of  Cesarea,  to  whom  we  owe  (Ucli  fragmeala  aa  we  poasesa,  wrote.    Only 
two fttvM^nents  nmalned.  due  toljaerpolrgraphen,  Ali^denuianit  Alwnader  Potj-lnnoc 
EaHMnsBiveathavernoBef  eadb  edtter,  tMoac  I  qtaola  is  that  oi  Aloxaadar. 
_t  .^JbjtMnua  aoys,  "  »ll  that  compoMd  the  wHpinrea." 
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yet  Ijccu  mode  out  wiili  cerlniiity,*  being  attackeil  br  disease  (a  ttiad 
of  lopi-ofv),  gMs,  with  «  rien*  to  iti  cure,  to  contuit  the  pAtnarcli  uirod 
from  the  Deluge,  Kbasiiuitra,  in  tlie  distant  land  to  wbicli  the  godt 
have  transported  hm.,  there  to  eajoj-  eternal  felicity.  lie  asks  Khasisatra 
to  rercal  the  secret  of  the  crcota  which  led  to  his  oblaioing  the 
privilege  of  immortality,  and  thus  the  patriarcli  is  induced  to  relate  the 
c&taclysni. 

By  a  corapariaon  of  the  three  copies  of  tlic  poem  that  tlie  library  of 
the  pftlttcc  of  Nircvch  contained,  it  hax  been  possible  to  restore  the 
narrative  with  hardly  nay  brcnks.f  These  three  copies  were,  by  order 
of  the  King  of  Assyria,  Amliurbanahal,  roado  in  the  eighth  century  t.c, 
from  a  vciy  ancient  specimen  in  the  sacerdotal  library  of  the  town  of 
Uruk,  founded  liy  tlie  mnuarchs  of  the  iirst  Clialdeaii  empire.  It  ii 
difficult  precisely  to  fix  the  date  of  the  originalj  coiMcd  by  Assyriau 
iicribcs,  but  it  certainly  goes  back  to  the  ancient  empire,  seTcntcoi 
centuries,  at  least,  before  uur  em,  and  ercn  probably  hcyomi :  it  wai 
therefore  uincli  anterior  to  Moses,  and  nearly  contcDiporaDcoua  with 
Ahrahuiu.  The  rarintioits  prcsciitdl  by  the  thive  cxistinj^  copies  pro^'c 
that  the  original  was  in  the  primitive  mode  of  nriticg  cnllcd  the 
Aia-aJir,  a  chnractcr  n-bic)i  must  hare  already  become  difficult 
to  decipher  in  thv-  ingbth  century  ax.,  as  the  copyists  linrc  diHercd  an 
to  the  iulcrprctation  to  l>c  given  to  certain  sl^s,  and  in  other  eases  bare 
■imply  reproduced  eiactly  the  forms  of  such  as  they  did  not  uudcrstaud. 
Finally,  it  results  frum  a  com|>arisoa  of  these  rariations,  that  the 
wiginal,  transcribed  by  order  of  Awhxirlwnabal,  mv»i  itself  have  been  a 
copy  of  some  still  more  ancicm  manuscript,  iu  which  the  originnl  ten 
lin<l  already  received  interlinear  coDimeots.  Some  of  the  copyieis 
have  introduced  these  into  their  text,  others  have  omitted  them.  Willi 
tJiesc  preliniinarj-  obscrralious  1  proceed  to  give  iutcgnilly  the  narratite 
ascribed  in  the  poem  to  Khaaisntra: — 

"  I  will  r«>vMil  to  cheo,  O  liullmbiir,  the  history  of  my  pranrration — and  taO  (• 
tli«0  the  deolnon  of  the  gods. 

"Tbe  town  of  Khurippak,  u  town  whidi  Uiou  kiioweac,  ia  situated  on  tha 
Euplimtos — it  was  anuieuc  and  in  it  [men  <lid  uot  honour]  die  gpdt,  [(  alau^ 
I  wniij  tlictr  scrs-iint,  to  the  great  gotis — [Tlic  goclji  took  coutud  un  the  appml 
of]  Anil— [.-I  deluge  was  proiioaed  byj  l)«I— [and  approved  by  Nabon,  NerjpiJ 
and]  Adiir. 

''  And  th«  god  fGaj  the  iininntabic  lord, — ropoatvd  this  eommnnd  in  x 
ilmiii.— 1  listened  lo  the  decree  of  fate  tlint  ho  luiiiotinocd,  nnd  hv  xnii)  u>  me  :— 
'  Man  of  Shinippiik,  son  of  UharatiUu— thoUr  build  a  vees*l  nnd  flutsli  it 
[<jui«kly]. — [By  u  ddugr]  1  will  dc«(roy  nitnUiDce  and  Ufo, — C'euac  thou  to  g» 
Up  into  the  veaael  the  lulMlancc  ol'  all  lluil  has  Uf«. — ^Xho  tcsmI  thoa  (hall 

*  Ito  ia  praricioiudly  ealloil  iMllinlKu-  ot  CibinlhalKir.  tnincriliing  lor  miA  ul  a  mar* 
oortain  BMUioil,  acMcdinglothou  [•Ix-Dottc  value,  tltocIunal*n«aai|Kiilnsll^  idoogniitiiv 
■IwUinflc^  hia  Dune^ 

t  Tlic  Icxtis  palriished in  " Omcifunu  Itucri)itMna  ef  WMteni  Asi*. "  ral  ir.  ptn  MaaA&L 
Th«tw«  prinai|Ml  traailotioiu  liitlicrta  girtnai*  tluMof  Omarfa  .s«utb  »d  M.  n|nirt 
Tluioae  MeuowofletcontaiiisalArgf  iliin  u(  iHtrsDOil  aort.  Wu  avwl  uunelvH  ut  tiM 
talMOTs  of  oar  ilhutrieu*  pmunnn.  but  Mwvt  tliat  «'e  hi>n  alto  a^.i«d  iAm«  imjiortut 
alfl|M  hiwanti  ■  [iMctM  nailetstandinj  of  ibe  toxt 
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biul<l — €00  ctibiw  tliall  be  Lite  mcMsore  of  its  lenglli — and  60  caliiU  Ui«  nmouat 
of  ita  breadth  and  of  tltt  height— [Liatmch  it]  thus  en  ihe  ocean  ond  oovi^r  it 
with  a  roof.' — I  anderotoocl,  nml  1  said  to  £a,  my  lord : — '  [Th«  vetMll  th«t 
tbou  comoijudeet  tue  (o  build  tliiu — [wh<Mi]  I  abitU  du  it> — young  und  wlJ  [sliall 
bttgh  ut  niv.]' — [£a  opened  hiti  month  luidj  s)K]ke. — lie  said  to  ni«,'  bis 
•orvant: — '  flftbuj-  IiLiigb  at  iheej  thou  sbnit  say  to  (hem  :  [sbnll  fco  punldicd} 
be  wbo  bod  ituultud  mc,  [for  the  [nxfU-ction  of  tba  go(Li]  is  over  me. —  .  .  • 
)ik«  to  caverns  ....  '  ....  1  will  exorciw  my  judji^iueni  oii  tlmt  which 

tB  on  high  and  that  which  in  below  ....  ....  Close  the  vosmI  .... 

....  At  a  given  moiucnt  that  1  ehall  causo  tbeo  to  koow, — enter  inw  it 

and  draw  the  linor  of  tho  ship  towards  thc«.— Witliin  it,  iliy  grains,  thy 
iViruitiirc,  thy  proviuoua, — lliy  rtcbcs,  lliy  meu-eervatilA,  and  thj  maid -tor  vanW, 
■nd  iby  yoong  people — the  catde  of  llie  Held  and  tlie  wild  beasts  of  tlic  {daia 
(hat  I  irill  a*Mnible — and  that  I  will  send  tli«e,  sltall  bo  kfpl  behind  tliy  door.' — 
KliaHiKilTi)  opeui-d  bi*  mouth  and  apoke;. — bu  said  to  Eo,  biii  lord; — 'No  one 
has  luadfl  [aach  a}  ibip.— On  Ute  prow  I  will  IJx  .  .  .  .  — I  ahall  Btw  .  .  .  . 
■nd  the  veenl  ....  — the  TceaiO  thou  <iommaa(le«t  tne  to  build  [tbuxj — which 

"On  ibo  tiftli  day  [t3i«  two  aides  of  Uw  bark]  vrerv  raiaed. — In  its  covering 
foart^eii  in  all  wci-e  its  rafters  —fourWcn  in  all  did  it  ccuiil  abovts — I  plnc«d  itt 
roof  and  1  corcrcd  it. — i  embarked  in  it  on  the  aixth  day;  I  divided  iu  floors 
on  lh«  sevMitfa ; — 1  divided  the  interior  conipartmcnu  on  tho  eighth.  I  stopped 
up  tU.)  clitnks  tliTOugli  wbicb  tbc  water  ectrrcd  in: — I  vuiit«d  tb«  chinka  and 
added  wlml  wna  wanting.— 1  poured  on  lh«  exterior  three  limes  II, COO  measures 
of  anpbalte. — and  three  lini^s  3,600  meoaurea  of  aapbalto  within. — Thrfo  times 
3,600  mi3),  porlcru,  brought  pntb<'ir  beads  tlicclicfta of  provi&iona. — I  kepi  3,fi00 
cJicata  for  thi>  nouri«bn)ent  of  my  fninily, — and  ilie  uinriDera  divided  among 
lIieuisdveatwiL-«3,(iU()  chcsla.— ^'«r  [jirovinioniiig]  I  had  oxcu aliiiu  ; — liu&lituicd 
[ralinuj  for  cacii  day. — Iti  [aiitii;i|>Atiou  uf  iho  need  uf]  driuka,  of  bonds  niid 
uf  win(^— 1^1  collected  in  quantity]  like  to  the  waters  of  u  river,  [of  iirovisioiis] 
in  quantity  like  to  the  ditxt  of  the  i^nrtli. — [Tu  arrange  tboui  in]  lilt:  ehi'ila  1  set 
my  band  to.—  ....  of  tlie  nuii  ....  the  vessel  van  eonipIcWd.- —  .... 
strong  and — I  hnd  cai-ried  above  and  below  the  ftiniituro  of  tlio  aliip. — [Thia 
btditig  filled  die  tAvo-tbirds.] 

"  All  lliul  I  |.iun<.'»)ied  I  t'ntheivd  together ;  all  I  po^CKEcd  of  silver  I  satlicrcd 
together;  n)l  tlmt  1  ponu-und  of  gold  1  pnllK-r«d — all  that  I  poaHsaoa  of  lh« 
■ubrtance  of  life  "f  every  kind  I  gMtbeiW  together, — I  miidi-  .iU  ascend  into  llio 
ressel ;  luy  tertants  male  and  femnle,— the  cattle  ortbu  <irM^  the  wild  beiisla  of 
the  plaiii!!,  Bod  tbc  KHtK  of  tlic  people,  I  randa  chem  uU  u»ci-ud." 

"Sbaiuaib  (the  sun)  made  Urn  uoRieDl  detoruiined  nnd^^^bc  onnowiced 
it  in  these  termB:    •  Iu  the  evening  I  will   cauw  it  to   ruin  idmndiuiUy  from 

boHven:  enter  into  the  vessel  and  cIom  the  door.* The  fixed  moment  bad 

WTiv«<l,  which  he  announced  in  tlicac  terms:   *lu  tl»e  evening  1  will  caiuo  it  to 

rain  abundantly  I'rooi  )i«av«D.' Vfltva  the  eveoiag  of  that  day  arrived,  I  was 

itfraid, 1  entered  into  the  vesMland  shut  my  door. tn  »]itiltiiig  the  wmcI, 

to  Buzur-shadi-rabi,  the  pitet  ■  ■  - 1  conRdcd  thin  dwdling,  with  alt  that  it 
conUincd. 

**Uu-8heri-ina-»aniartf — roee  from  tlie  fouiidiitions  of  beitvrn  in  a  black 
doud ; — ICamuiiiaJ  thundered  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud^nnd  Nabon  and  Sliarru 
marclied  botore; — tlicy  marched,  dovaataling  tlio  moutituiii  and  tliu  plain; — • 
NeigalS  tlic  powerful,  dragged  cliuvtiaemeuu after  hiui; — A(br{  adv^neeO,  over- 
ibrowing  befijre  him  ; — tlie  .\rebani;elH  of  the  abyss  brought  desiniction — 
in  their  terrors  tliey  agitated  th«  c»nh. — Tho  inundation   of  KammRii  iwctled 

*  Hare  tevcral  vorass  ara  wantisg. 

f  "  Tha  watcf  of  tho  tailifiht  at  break  of  day,"  oae  oE  the  pcTsuuiticatioDi  of  raiu. 
S  Hucad  «f  thander.  {  The  god  of  war  and  dt*tti. 
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up  to  the  sky — and  [the  MrthJ  beonme  vhfaoQt  Itntrf,  was  clunged  into  ft 
de«n. 

"They broke  ....  of ih*sitrfiie*of thawtrthlike  .  .  .  .; — [tliey dcstioj-ed] 
llifi  living  bring*  <rt'  the  ciirfWiw  of  t]>e  cfliih. — Tbu  l«rribl<.'  fl^lofej  on  ntuti 
BWciled  Qp  to  [lienren]. — Tbe  brother  do  loDg«r  nw  his  brother;  men  do 
longi-r  knew  «nch  other,  la  lieaves — t)ie  %aA»  becacno  afrai<I  of  the  wnm- 
spDut,  nnil— »DUj|;ht  h  rcfiigp;  th«y  iirauiitvil  up  to  thff  hifnvcti  of  Ann,* — The 
foHi  vrpn-  «tret<;lir<1  out  tiiotionl«M,  pRWiug  oiif  xguiiisl  niiidber  like  dogR. — 
J^litar  wailud  Iik«  a  t-hilJ, — tin-  gn-at  ftvdtloBH  proiKiauctd  her  iliacoureo: — 'll«r« 
is  htuuaml;  rotarued  into  mud,  aud — this  is  titc  miafortune  thni  I  Imvo  nnnouuogd 
in  Uto  rtrescnce  of  tlie  goits. — tio  I  announoed  the  inisfcirtiiM  in  tlii.>  prcwnoe  of 
the  gooi^—- for  the  nvil  I  annoitoroil  thi?  lerriblo  [cbturtjucmentj  of  tavx  vho  Kte 
mine. — I  oat  the  nioihor  wlio  gave  birth  to  men,  Mid — like  to  the  tioo  nf  fiabcs, 
there  tlit^  axv  tiling  th«  sea ; — and  the  gods  by  reason  of  thiit — whicii  tho 
nrchangcli  of  the  tibyu  ire  doing,  iroep  trilh  me.' — Tiie  godii  on  their  wMla  none 
seated  In  tears — ami  they  held  iheir  lips  clowd,  [rerolriiig]  fuUire  thiii|^ 

"Sis  daya  and  trn  many  niithttt  pOMcd;  l1i«  wind,  the  Wat^r-ApOQt,  and  tito 
diluvinn  rain  were  in  nil  their  strciigtli.  At  the  approach  of  tlw  seventh  dnj 
th«  diiuviun  rain  grew  weaker,  the  teniblo  water-spout^whioh  bad  amailt-a 
after  the  fiiihion  cfan  carthijunkc — gri'w  tralm,  the  Mm  inclined  to  dry  up,  and  tlte 
Triod  and  the  wator-spout  came  to  an  end.  1  lookeQ  at  tho  sea,  attealivcly 
observing— and  the  whole  of  humanily  liad  reluroed  to  mud :  hku  unto  seo- 
weed«  thn  corpxcM  (toaled.  1  opened  the  window,  and  the  l>f;b[  unujilr  on  my 
luce.  I  wnn  seised  with  mtlneM ;  I  snt  down  and  I  wept ; — and  my  Mara  cain« 
over  lay  face. 

"  T  looked  at  the  regions  hounding  the  aea ;  towards  the  iwelre  points  of  ihi- 
horitoii :  not  nny  continent. — The  vessel  inia  borne  aborc  dio  laiid  of  Ninr— 
the  monntain  of  Niitir  nrrc«t«d  the  tcssgI,  and  did  net  pormit  it  to  puis  orcr.— 
A  day  and  a  second  day  the  mountniu  of  Nizir  arrested  ibo  vpMcl,  and  r|id 
not  permit  it  to  pass  over; — the  third  and  Iburth  day  the  momilain  of  Nixir 
arretted  the  vessel,  and  did  not  pennit  it  to  jiaM  ovur; — lh«  filih  and  axth 
day  tho  monntain  of  Nizir  Brrvsted  the  tcssoI,  oixl  did  not  pennit  it  to  pua 
over. — Sx  the  n]i|>ro«ch  of  the  seventh  day,  I  sent  out  nnd  IoohmI  ji  dove.  TIm 
dove  went.  Iuriii.-d,  and — foticd  no  plaoe  to  light  on,  and  it  eame  back.  I  sent 
out  and  loosed  a  swollovr;  the  swallow  went,  turned,  and— found  tto  place  to 
light  on,  and  it  came  back.     I  sent  out  and  loosed  a  rATen ;  the  raven  wont  and 

Mmv  thi!  eorpvM  on  iho  wuIpth  ;   it  nt<i,  rc*led,  tnrucd  nnd  came  not  )iack. 

V  ''I  tlien  sent  out  (what  w.iit  in  tho  r««<icl)  towards  the  four  windu,  and  I  ottered 
u  sacrifice.  (  raiHuJ  the  pile  of  my  burnt  ofForiiig  on  tho  peak  of  the  mountain  ; 
seven  by  seven  I  disposed  the  meajured  vaaestt — •""!  beneath  I  ^rend  roslres, 
codar.ftiid  junipL'r  wood.  Thcgods  were seiied  with  tliedesireof  it — the  gml*  were 
seized  with  a  bcnevnlent  dcalrc  of  it ;  — nnd  die  goda  wuotubli^  like  Hic«  above  thn 
master  of  the  sacrllice.  From  afar,  iii  iipproaching,  tho  great  goddeas  iniscd 
iho  gf«t  xones  that  Ann  has  made  for  tlieir  gloiy  (the  (rods),J  Theso  gods, 
lumiaoDt  crj-Ktnl  before  mo,  I  ivill  never  leave  them ;  in  that  diiv  I  preyed  iliat 
J  might  never  leave  them.  '  Let  lh«  gods  come  to  my  norificial  pile ! — Imt  never 
may  Bel  come  to  my  iiucrificiul  pile !  for  ho  did  not  master  hiiuivlf,  and  be  haa 
nuido  tljc  wnter-Bjiout  for  the  Deluge,  and  he  has  nnnibi^re-l  my  men  f^r  tho  pit.' 
"  From  far,  in  drawing  near,  Bel — eaw  the  vessel,  and  Itttl  Mo]>}h-(I  ;— hi^  wai 
lUIed  with  aiigur  against  lhi>  gods  and  the  odostial  nrchangrtii  :— 

"  '  No  one  shall  come  out  alive !  No  taiin  shall  \ik  prvturved  from  the  abyss !' — 
Adar  oi«'ncfI  hit  mouth  and  aaid  ;  he  said  lo  the  warrior  Uel : — '  What  oihar 
than  Ea  riiould  have  ftjrmcd  this  resolution  \ — for  Ea  posseescj^    knowledge  and 

*  Tbe  saj«rior  heawu  of  the  SxcA  stare, 

t  Yosesof  tlie  Drnture  calbd  le  llebrcu-fiMt,    This  nhlot  to  a  detail  of  the  nlnalntic 
praSDfiptioas  for  tatnlico. 
3  TbsM  mrtapborieal  expmsiona  njiptar  to  denpiate  Ui*  tain  bow. 
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Hio  riKe£60B]  all.'— j^i  oiiened  his  cuoulli  uad  tjuke ;  he  utid  to  tlie  ivarrior 
B«!: — '  O  thou,  herald  of  the  gada,  warrior, — ns  tliou  didrt  not  master  thyn-lf, 
tlioii  linat  m.tilo  tlio  water -:i{KitiL  oftlic  ilohi);?. — Let  tKn  Mtinar  cnn  v  the  weighc 
of  Im  Kiis,  tliD  blMp!i?iiiet  the  rrt-iglit  «r  liU  lii«»phtriiiy.— PleasR  tiimlf  with  ml* 
good  ]>l«a3ur6  and  it  ahall  n<?ver  W  ititVinj;ed;  t'aitli  in  it  iievor  [ahull  Uc 
violitloil,] — Irwtcad  of  thy  mnkiiig  a  now  tloltigc,  lot  lions  nppciir  aod  rwliKe 
Ihtt  niuuber  of  nwn;  iii^lCiid  of  thy  niiikiug  ii  ni>u-  deluge,  IH  hyemu  appear 
and  ntdiiM  lll(^  iiimiher  of  mon  ;  — instftid  of  tliy  mnking  ii  acK  du!uiic>  !**  thonf 
hn  fomine  and  let  ihe  carlli  bo  [JeTasiat^d] ; — insKad  of  liiy  making  a  new 
(laliig?,  let  Dibbnra*  appear,  and  let  iii^ti  be  [mown  down],  I  have  not  revealed 
the  dcciuoo  of  the  grcut  god*  ; — it  ts  Kiinnntm  who  iiitorprctcd  a  drMia  and 
comprehended  witat  the  goik  hud  dccidoil.' 

"  Then,  wh*n  hia  resolve  was  nrrtsted,  Bel  «nt«red  into  the  Towd. — He  look 
luy  liiuid  and  mado  mo  riBO. — Ho  iiiado  rar  wife  rise  and  made  her  place  herself 
•I  my  sidtf, — III-  mriicd  aruund  u»  nriil  ntopjied  sliort ;  he  ajiproochrd  our 
group. —  *  L'litil  now  KliMLMtni  hnsi  made  pnrt  of  pcrinhiiblo  hanmnity  ; — but  Ic, 
RoK,  Khasisulra  amil  his  wife  are  going  to  be  cnrricd  nwsy  to  live  like  the  gods, — 
aixl  K)ta«i)Uitr:i  trill  T^gide  afar  nt  the  month  of  iho  riv«Ts.'— They  carried  nur 
awuy  sad  citsblishcd  mn  in  n  rcniDt«  pliico  nt  the  mntith  of  tlic  iitruflini." 

This  uarrative  follows  witli  great  exactness  the  name  course  as  thatf 
or  rattier  as  lliose  of  QenesiH,  and  the  niinlogies  arc  on  holh  »Ae^ 
etrikiag.  It  is  w€U  kaowti,  and  Iiiu  lung  been  critically  dcmoustrutvd, 
tbat  cliapters  vl.,  vii.,  viii.  and  it.  of  Oencsiti  contain  two  (liffercnt 
Iiamitive«  of  the  Deluge,  the  one  talen  from  the  f^IoList  document,  (he- 
other  from  the  Jchoviat,  both  being  skilfully  cHinhinrd  by  the  final  editor. 
Reverencing  their  teit,  which  he  cviflently  considered  sacretl,  he  omitted 
no  fact  giTen  by  either,  so  that  we  have  the  whole  story  twico  tiarrated  in 
tlifl'ereiit  teitns;  and,  Id  spite  of  the  way  the  verses  arc  mixed  up,  it  is 
easy  M)  to  discutaogle  the  two  Tertions  as  that  each  sliouJd  forni  a  coo- 
tiiiitoiH  and  unbroken  narrative.  Some  crities  have  recently  pTctondorf 
that,  with  n^gard  to  the  stories  of  the  Creation  ami  Peluge,  both  ciinei- 
fbrm  dccuments  diaprorcd  the  distinction  betfftH:a  tbc  two  sources  of 
Genesis,  and  proved  the  primitive  unity  of  its  composition ;  that  the  same 
repetitions,  in  effect,  were  to  be  found  there.  This  was  a  prematnre 
couclusion,  drftirn  from  trauslatinns  very  imperfect  as  yet,  and  requiring 
thorough  revision;  and,  indeed,  confining  ourselves  to  the  irtory  of  ih« 
Deluge,  stieU  revision,  carried  on  according  to  strict  philological  prin- 
ciple!, docs  away  with  tlic  urgumcuta  that  had  beeu  based  on  the 
vcr*ion  of  George  Siutch.  None  of  the  repetitions  of  the  final  text  of 
Gcu&4i>i  arc  observable  in  the  Chaldean  poem;  which,  on  the  contrary, 
decisively  contirniK  the  distinction  made  between  the  two  uarratives^ 
the  1-jlohiat  niid  Jeliovi»l,  interwoven  by  the  last  compiler  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  is  with  each  of  these  separately — when  disentangled  and 
compared — tliat  the  Chaldean  narrative  coincide  in  its  onter— it  is  uot 
with  the  result  uf  their  eonibiuation.  And  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  demonstrate  this  by  a  synoptic  tublc,  iu  which  the  three  nar- 
ratires  were  collated. 

Stich  a  table  would  at  oacc  show  their  agreement  and  their  difference^ 

*  The  god  of  •[jtlonto*. 
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wfcdt  tlip  three  recoptls  hiiTe  in  oommoii,  niid  what  cacli  liaa  acldcJ  of  its 
own  to  the  primitive  outline.  They  arc  certainly  tlirce  versions 
of  the  nunc  traditional  histOTy,  and  with  the  CbaMco-RabTloninuH  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Ilcbrcwa  on  the  other,  we  hare  two  parallel 
ttrrams  proceeding  frum  oiic  source.  Nevcrthelera,  wc  mnal  note  on 
both  sides  diver^eneea  of  certain  importance  which  prove  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  two  trnditions  to  have  taken  plaw-  at  a  very  remote  i-ra, 
and  the  ohk  of  which  the  Bible  affords  us  the  expressioo  to  be  not 
merely  an  edition  of  that  preserved  by  the  ChaWcan  priesthood,  cxpnr- 
gated  from  a  severely  monotheistic  point  of  view. 

The  Biblical  namtire  hearH  the  iiDpren  of  au  inland  people,  ignorant 
of  oangatioD.  In  Genesis,  the  name  of  the  ark,  ttWt,  9igni5ea  "  coffer," 
and  not  "  vraocl."  Nothing  is  sitid  iiboiit  the  launching  of  the  nrk  ; 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  sea,  or  of  navigation  ;  there  ts  no  pilot. 
!□  the  Kpic  of  Uruk,  on  the  contrary,  everything  showa  it  to  have  been 
composed  amidst  a  mnritimc  population;  every  circamstancc  bean  n 
reflex  of  the  manners  nod  cnstoma  of  people  living  on  the  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Khasisatra  enters  a  vessel,  properly  »  called ;  it  is 
launched,  undergoes  a  trial  trip,  all  its  seams  arc  caulkixl  with  bitumen, 
it  is  entrusted  to  a  pilot. 

The  Clialdeo-Babylonian  narrative  rcprcscuts  Khasisalra  as  a  king, 
who  goes  up  iuto  the  ship  Hurrouodcd  by  a  whole  population  of  scrvauta 
and  companions;  in  the  Bible,  we  have  only  Nosh  nud  his  fiiiuily  whu 
•re  saved  ;  the  new  human  race  has  no  other  source  than  the  pnlriarch's 
three  aons.  Nor  is  there  any  Iraee  in  the  Chaldean  {xiem  of  the  dis- 
tinction  (in  the  Bibtc  peculiar  indeed  only  to  the  Jeborist)  between 
clcaa  and  unclean  beasts,  and  of  each  kind  of  the  former  being  num- 
bered by  Acven^,  although  in  Babylonia  the  number  seven  hail  a  specially 
saeramcntnl  cbnraetcr. 

Aa  to  the  dimensions  of  tlic  ark,  wc  find  •  disagreement  not  only 
between  the  Bible  and  the  tablet  copied  by  order  of  Asshurbanabal, 
hilt  between  the  latter  aud  Dcrosus.  Both  C'cnesis  aud  the  cunei- 
form documents  measure  the  ark'ic  dimeiisiooft  by  cubits,  Bcrosns 
by  stadia.  Genesis  states  its  length  aud  breadth  to  have  been  in  the 
proportion  of  G  to  I,  Bcrosiia  of  5  to  2,  the  tablet  in  the  British  .Mmcuui 
of  10  to  1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fVngmrtitA  of  Berosus  do  not  treat 
of  the  relative  dtraeusions  of  height  and  breadth,  and  the  tablet  gives 
them  as  cijual,  while  the  Bible  speaks  of  thirty  aibits  of  height  and  flfiy 
of  breadth.  But  these  differences  as  to  figures  hnve  but  a  sccondorv 
imiwrtunce;  nothing  so  liable  to  alterations  and  variations  in  different 
editiouB  of  the  same  narrative.  We  may  obwrve,  however,  that  in 
Genesis  it  ts  only  llic  Flohixt — always  much  addicted  to  figures — who 
gives  the  dimenwons  of  the  ark.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
Jehovist  alone  who  tells  of  the  aenrting  forth  of  the  birds,  which  occu- 
pies a  considerable  place  in  the  Chaldvoii  tradition.  As  to  the  variations 
here  between  the  Biblical  story  and  that  in  the  poem  of  I'ruk,  the  latter 
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adding  ihe  swallow  to  the  dore  and  the  ravcQ,  and  not  attribntiug  to 
i\\e  ilovc  the  part  of  a  messenger  of  good  tidings,  I  do  not  tliluk  tliey 
pi  for  much.  The  agreement  as  to  the  ntftin  point  is,  in  mj  ctcs,  of 
far  more  importaace. 

But  wLat  is,  oa  the  contrary,  of  very  decided  iiuportaaec,  is  the 
abioltitr  d iNngTocmcut  ss  to  tltc  duratiou  of  the  Duluge  between  llie 
Klohiit  aud  Jt-horist,  as  well  as  between  the  two  and  the  Chaldeo- 
Uabjlonijin  nnrrator.  Here  we  liave  a  mtuiifest  trace  of  dilTcrcnt 
aystems  applying  to  the  ancient  tradition  calcndricft)  conceptions,  ilis- 
similnr  in  each  record,  nnd  yet  all  seeming  to  hare  proceeded  from 
Chaldca. 

By  the  Elohist  the  periods  of  the  Dctugc  arc  indicated  by  the 
ordinal  numbcr^t  of  Llic  months,  but  thoi>e  ordinal  nnmher^  relate  to  a 
Innar  year,  beginning  on  the  Ist  of  Tishri  (September- October), 
at  the  autumnal  equinox.  This  ia  admitted  by  Joscphus,  and  by  the 
Author  of  the  Targum  of  the  pwiido-Joiialhan,  w  well  a*  l)y  Ra%Iii 
and  Kimchi,  among  the  Jewish  cMmmentatora  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
proved,  aa  I  conceive,  by  Slichaclis  among  the  mwlcma.  The  rain 
bcginn  to  fnti,  and  Xonli  enters  into  the  nrk  the  17lli  day  of  the 
second  month — i.e.,  MarcheHhvan.  The  great  force  of  the  water*  lasts 
130  daya,  and  the  17th  of  the  seventh  month — r,e.,  Nisan  (March 
April) — the  urk  grounds  on  Mount  Aranit.  The  Ist  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  or  Tamimw  (June-July),  about  tlic  summer  solstice,  tlic 
monnlain^  arc  laid  bare.  The  Ist  day  of  the  ftnt  month  of  the  foltoir* 
ing  year — that  is,  of  Tialiri,  at  the  autumnal  equinox — the  waters 
liave  completely  retired,  nnd  Noah  leaves  the  ark  on  the  27th  of  the 
aecoud  mouth.  Titus  the  Delnge  lasted  a  whole  lunar  year,  plus 
rlcrcD  days — that  is  to  My,  at  Ewald  well  rfniarkn,  a  solar  year  of  365 
days.  Now,  under  the  climatie  condition*  of  ilnbylonin  mid  AuM'ria, 
the  rains  of  late  autumn  begin  townnis  the  cud  of  Norciuber,  aiid  at 
once  the  Icvc!  of  the  Kuidirait-s  and  Tigris  rhv*.  The  periodic  overflow 
of  the  two  rivers  oeeurs  in  the  middle  of  March,  a&d  cultittnatcs  at 
the  end  of  May,  from  which  time  the  waters  go  down.  At  the  end  of 
Jnne  they  have  left  ihc  plains,  nnd  from  August  to  November  are  at 
their  lowest  level.  Now  the  dates  of  the  Deluge,  given  by  the  Klohi&t, 
and  re-stated  as  wo  have  been  doing  acconling  to  Micbaelis  and  Knobcl, 
accord  perfectly  with  tbetic  phases  of  the  ri^iu^  and  falling  of  the  two 
HeaopotamiaD  rivers.  They  accord  oven  better  in  the  primitive  i^cm 
which  served  for  starting. point  to  that  of  tlic  Elohint,  and  which  has 
been  «o  iiigeoioosly  rcetorcd  by  M.  SehraHlcr,*  »  system  attribnting  to 
the  Prluge  3(10  days  in  all,  or  a  ten  months'  duration  :  150  days  for  its 
greatest  height  and  150  for  its  decrease.  According  to  this  system, 
the  leaving  of  the  ark  mu»t  have  taken  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fiOlst  year  of  Noah's  life — that  is  to  say,  on  the  1st  of  Tishri,  at  the 
autumnal   equinox.      Ilins    the   deliverance   of  the   father  of  the   new 
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hamaniiy,  m  well  m  tlio  Covcnsiit  iiiutlc  Ijy  God  with  liim  nud  bv 
nee,  were  fixed  ou  Uic  rcry  day  to  wiiich  au  nocieut  upiuiou  which 
lias  mainbiincrt  itK'lf  nmong  ttic  •Ten's  assigncil  the  rrcation  of  tlir 
world.  As  to  tltc  begiuiiiug  of  iTiu  DcliigCj  it  ocuurrecl,  acconliug  to 
the  same  ej;itein,  on  the  let  day  of  the  third  month — that  is  to  say, 
at  the  commcncemeut  of  the  Itiuatioii  who«c  end  coincided  witti 
ttie  Suu'e  cutry  into  Capricorn,  nhcu  the  coiijunctivn  uf  ploiict* 
brought  alwnt  periodic  deluges  according  to  au  astrological  conception 
of  Chaldenn  ongiii,  which  does  uot  inticcd  nppenr  a  very  a»t--)cnt  out? ; 
but  must  have  been  bused  »ii  data  adopted  liy  some  of  the  sueenlutal 
schools  of  Uithylonin  a.t  to  the  4!|x>ch  of  the  cataclyani. 

It  is  ultio  with  the  winter  rnim,  and  uot  with  the  swclliug  of  the 
l^uphratcs  and  Tigris  in  spring,  lliat  the  calcndrieal  constructiuu,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Kiilediluviaii  kh)g»  or  patriarclix  have  been  jdaced  m 
relation  with  solnr  mamions  (a  construction  followed  in  Uruk's  K[uc 
poem),  causes  the  commencement  of  the  Dclngc  tocoincidc.  It  conDecIs, 
in  point  of  fact,  ttie  trudilion  of  the  eatacly!<in  with  the  month  of 
Shahut  (Jauuary-Fcbruarj'),aud  with  the  sign  of  Aquarius.  Accordingly, 
I  find  great  difficulty  in  admitting  tlie  exactness  of  tbe  date,  I5th  of 
JDaisioM,  given  iu  tbc  extract  of  Alexander  Pulybistcr,  an  that  asaigucd 
by  BcroHus  to  the  Deluge,  for  this  would  make  the  erctit  occur  in  the 
middle  of  the  Assyrian  month  Sivan,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  ia  a 
season  of  complete  drought,  when  the  rivere  Imve  rcachcti  their  lowest 
Ucvel.  I  hohl  ihiii  to  he  ixn  evident  error,  due  not  to  ihe  author  of  tbc 
'Chaldean  Ilistorj-  himself,  but  to  his  traascriber.  Bcrostu  must  bare 
written  /iitfoc  iiyZvW  irt/xirr^  koi  Sticarif  the  15th  of  the  eighth 
niuntli,  trniishkting  into  Greek  the  Assyrian  nome  of  thcAnkh-Shauiua. 
|,Aud  by  a  readily  csplicahic  error  Cornelius  Alexnuder  must  have  tuniHl 
|[it  into  Daisios,  which  was  the  eighth  month  of  the  Syro-MBcedooian 
Calendar,  forgetting  the  diOcrencc  between  tbc  initial  point  of  its  year 
and  that  of  ttie  Chaldeo- Assyrian.  In  reality,  thru,  the  date  given  by 
UerosuH  only  diifcrcd  by  two  days  from  that  adopted  by  the  Klohist 
compiler  of  Genesis.  Besides,  as  Knol>cl  rightly  insists,  in  placing  the 
eonimcucemeut  of  tbc  Deluge  at  the  IStb  ur  17lh  of  n  month,  wte 
place  it  always  at  the  full  moon,  for  it  is  also  with  this  phase  of  the 
light  that  lights  the  night  that  popular  belief  iu  Kgypt  and  Mesopo- 
taniin  linkH  tlie  i*criodie  rise  of  Nile  or  Tigris. 

'Ilic  system  of  tbc  Jehoviitt  is  <|uito  a  different  one.  According  to 
him,  Jahveh  aiiuounces  the  Deluge  to  Noah  only  seven  days  before- 
hand. The  waters  ai'c  at  their  height  fur  forty  days,  and  dccrvaM 
during  forty  more.  Aflcr  tliesc  eighty  days  Noah  sends  out  the  three 
birds  at  interval*  of  seven  days,  and  thus  it  is  on  the  21st  day  after  he 
has  opened  tltc  window  of  the  ark  for  the  first  titnc  that  be,  too,  goes 
out  of  the  ark  and  otTcrs  his  sncrifice  to  the  Lord.  Here  the  jihases  of 
the  catoclysnt  arc  evidently  calculated  on  those  of  the  annual  spring 
ontflow  of  the  Euphrates  uid  Tigris,  to  that  we  need  nut  hcsluic  tu 
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lUMgii  lliti  origiu  of  tlic  verv  farm  of  tliu  iraditum  rcccircd  lijr  tbc 
Jelioriiit  vtiter,  to  the  cradle  of  the  race  of  the  Tenhites  in  Cb&ldca. 
Tbe  ovcrfloir  of  the  two  rivers  of  ^Icsopotamia  lasts,  iiifiLCt,  for  an  avcrugc 
of  sct-cnty-livc  days  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  cud  of  M»y  ;  and 
tireot^.sis  A&ji  Uter— that  U,  at  the  eiit)  of  th«  11)1  in  all  (S0+21  = 
7S  +  2G=101),  whcu  the  Jt>bumt  niukra  Xoali  loine  tlie  ark— 'the  laiuU 
nhiclk  bare  been  iuuudatcd  become  once  more  [nuctieoblo. 

What,   morcovvr,    in   iho   Jchori«t    narrative    ))car»   tt   very    marked 
iiuprcis   of  Cbal(It>ai)  ori<;iu    is    the  jiart   played  iu   it   by  sDjitciiuial 
])criods  i  scrcD  days  intervcuing  between  tbc  aaaouiiccnicut  and  the 
hegiauing    of  tbc    Deluge,  aeveu  between   encb    xendiug    forth  of   the 
birdB.     That  religions  and  roystic  iiujjortaneo  attsurhcd  to  the  Itcptsde 
which  gave  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  seven  day*  of  creatior,  and  to 
the  fnvcniion  of  tliv  week,  is  an  essentially  Chaldean  idou.     It  tsiun»ng 
the  Chaldco-Uahylonians  that  we  diseover  ita  origin  and  find  its  most 
numerous  applicatious.     The  story  of  Khasisatra,  in  the  paem  of  Trak, 
iuTariabJy  ]>io(.'cedB  hcbdvmadally.     Tbc  vioteacc  of  ttw  Deluge  last* 
seven   days,    and    »u  does    the    titay  of  the  vessel    on  Mount    Nizir 
wheti  tbc  watcns  begin  to  {^  down.     It  is  true,  iudccd,  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tcswl  oceui>ic8  eight  instead  of  »c^-cii  days ;  but  wc  must  odd 
tbc  time  ueceMory  for  the  emborkntiou  of  {iroviaioui,  ikiiimals,  iKi&sengers, 
and   this  nill  enable  iia  to  ealeulato  the  wbole  duration  of  Khasisatra's 
jircparalious  between  the  vinion  sent  him  by  f)3  aud  the  moment  when 
lie  closes  the  tcmcI  at  the  approach  of  tlic  rnin,  as  cun8i:(ting  of  four- 
teen days  or  two  heltdomadea.  Thi>  bttug  graitted,  if  the  poem  docs  not 
state  precisely  the  intervals  at  which  tiie  three  bird)t  were  sent  forth, 
we  are  justified  iu  applying  licrc  the  iigurc»  uaixl   by  tbc  Jehovi«t  iu 
(jcnesis,  and  counting  seven  days  between  the  first  and  MM:ond  sending 
forth,  seven   between  the  seeond  and  third,  and  seven,  lastly,  between 
the  de|»u-t(irc  of  tbc  bird  which  docs  not  return^  and  the  Iciiviug  tlic 
vessel.     The   whole  intervid,  then,  between  the  warning  of  fia  and   the 
■  tftcriflee  of  Khasisatra,  amounts  to  seven  bcbdomades— plainly  n  number 
intentionally  assigned.     And    tbc    wbole    dnration    of  the    Deluge    is 
doubled   by  the   sacred   writer^   who   was    tbc    mitlior   of  the   Jehoriiit 
document,  7x2x7,  instead  of  7x7;  that  is,  fourteen  wccka  with  jtist 
three  days  over,  oaiug  to  the  writer    baring    employed    thr    round 
uunibert  '10  +  40=80  days,   instead   of    the    precise  number  seveuty- 
scvcn  days  or  eleven  hcbdoniades   (7  +  1x7),   to   indicate  tbc  intcrral 
between  the  begiimiog  of  tbc  diluviau  ritiu  and   the  sending  forth  of 
the  Gnt   bird.     Aud  now,  if  we  keep  count  of  the  time  between  tbc 
announcing   of   the   cataclysm  by   Jahveh  and    its  commencement,  tbo 
figures  of  tbc  Jcbovist  arc  tu  idt  7x2x7  +  7  days,  and  those  of  the 
system  of  the  Cbaldcau  poem  7x7.     But  they  arc  on  both  sides  oom- 
hinations  of  seven. 

Where    the  Cbaldco-JJabylonian    narrative  and  that  of   the  Bible 
alMolntcly  dircrgc,  is   in  their  atatemeot  of  what,  after  the   Deluge^ 
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bcJcU  ilic  ri|;kfeoiu  man  saved  from  tt  Acconliug  to  the  figurcx  uf  tbc 
EtobUt,  Noah  lives  oq  among  hi»  descendants  for  350  yean,  and  diea 
at  the  a^  of  950.  Kli&sbntra  receives  tlie  privile^  of  immortalitv  ; 
w  carried  airay  "  to  live  like  the  gods,"  sad  transported  into  "  a  distant 
place,"  where  the  hero  of  Unik  goes  to  vbit  him  in  order  to 
lenni  the  secrets  of  life  aud  dcfllb.  But  in  the  Bible  wc  have  some-  ^ 
thing  of  tlic  aame  kind  told  us  of  Noali's  great-grandfalltcr  Enoch,  who 
"  walked  with  God,  and  was  not,  l)eenu«c  God  took  him."  We  »ce, 
then,  that  the  Babylonian  trsdition  united  in  the  person  of  Khasiaatni 
facts  vhich  the  Bible  distributes  IkIwccu  Enoch  aud  Noah,  the  two 
whom    Holy   Scripture  cquallv  charactcriies  ns  having    "  waited  with 

God." 

The  author  of  the  treatise  "On  the  Syrian  Goddess,"  crroncoualj 
altribnted  to  Lucian,  acquaints  ns  iritli  the  diluvian  tradition  of  the 
Aranieans,  directly  derived  from  that  of  Chaldea,  as  it  w««  narrated  in 
the  celebrated  Saueluary  of  liicrapolis  or  Uambyce. 

**  Tha  g«iera!ity  of  pccple,  he  ssyi,  tell  ua  that  tlia  fiiuniler  of  tlio  temple 
aa  Deucalion  Sieythos,  t^tat  Deucalion  in  wboio  time  the  great  iuuiulalMn 
oocnrred.  I  hav«  also  heard  the  accoiuit  givvn  by  the  Greekn  ilicnierlTes  of 
DeucslioQ ;  th«  myth  runs  tliiM :— Tli«  HctuaJ  moo  of  ni«n  is  nut  Uio  tint,  for 
ihcre  WHS  n  previous  one,  all  iLe  uicuibcrs  flf  which  perieh«d.  Wo  belong  to  a 
second  ntco,  descended  frotn  Deucalion,  and  miiiti|>Iie<]  in  the  cotuae  of 
time.  As  tft  the  forrnpr  men,  they  nre  said  to  Ikiti-  hpcn  full  of  in*o!encM  flBi) 
pride,  coinniilliiig  many  crimt's,  diarrgarding  ihcir  ontb,  ncgloctiag  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  unsparing  to  suppliant*,  nccordtngly  they  were  puiiisbvd 
by  an  immense  disaster.  All  on  u  sudden  enomiouFi  volume*  of  vraivr 
iasuetl  IVom  tbu  citrtli,  and  rains  of  extraordiusry  abundniiire  In-gitn  to  full;  iha 
rirefs  left  their  heils,  ond  th«  si>ii  ovcrlloneJ  its  nhorci ;  lh<!  whole  eurth  waa  < 
cowrod  with  water,  and  nil  mGnperiihcd.  Deuailion  atone,  because  of  hi«vinti<> 
and  piety,  was  preserved  alivo  to  give  birlh  lo  a  nnw  race.  This  ii  how  he  »«* 
saved  :  ~He  pl/ioed  liiuiseli',  his  children,  and  Lia  wives  in  a  grtnt  colTo  tliM  hd 
hod,  in  which  pigti,  honety  lions,  acrponta,  and  all  other  terr«atrial  •uimals  c*ni« 
to  seek  refuge  wiih  him.  He  leccjvecl  thfin  all,  nnd  while  they  were  in  iho 
coffer  Zeus  iuspired  lliem  with  rcdprocnl  niiiily  which  prevente<l  ilw-ir  d«r«>uri«g 
cue  another.  In  this  maimer,  shut  up  within  nne  single  ooffar,  they  Uoaicd  as 
lonf>  as  the  waters  n>niained  in  furoe.  $nch  is  the  aceount  given  by  the  Greeka 
of  Deucalion. 

"  But  to  this  which  they  equally  tt'tl,  the  people  of  HierapoliB  add  a  inarrcllDa)'; 
narmtivr : — That  in  theireountr^-  a  great  chaau  opened,  into  whifh  all  th«  waters  ' 
of  the  <leluj;<.- pouied.  Tben  Dfucnlion  rnised  nti  attar  and  dedioatvd  «  («dii>1o 
to  Hera  (Atargalis)  close  to  thia  very  cha>tni.  1  love  #een  it ;  it  is  very  narrow, 
and  sittukldd  under  th<!  temple.  WlieUicr  it  wiis  once  bi-ge  .ind  lias  now  shrunk, 
I  do  not  kiion-;  but  I  have  seen  it,  and  it  is  (jtiiie  small.  In  memory  of  the 
event  the  following  is  the  rite  nccomptiehed : — Twico  a  year  fca  walsr  is 
brought  lo  the  tvmplo.  This  is  not  only  done  by  the  ptiwta,  hut  nnmeroua 
pilgriuia  •.-omc  from  the  whole  of  8yria  and  Arabia,  and  even  from  iKjond  the 
Kuphrales,  bringing  water.  It  is  poured  out  in  the  templo  and  guis  into  the 
cleft  which,  narroir  as  it  i«,  swallows  up  n  coQuidernhlc  quniitily.  Tbit  is  Mud  to 
be  in  virtue  of  a  rehgioun  Inw  inttjivlcd  by  Drucalion  to  preaeno  the  metnofry  of 
the  cataitrophe  and  of  tlic  bt'ticfilii  that  In-  received  from  the  gods,  l^ch  is  the 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Icmplo." 

It  nppeai«  to  mc  difliexdt  not  lo  recoguize  an  echo  of  fsblca  popular 
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in  all  Semitic  couutrics  *boat  this  clia&ni  of  IliorapollB,  and  the  part  it 
played  in  the  Deluge, — in  the  enigmatic  espressioas  of  the  Koran 
rcs|jectiug  the  oveu  tunnitr  which  be^^aii  tu  bubble  aud  disgorge  water 
all  around  at  the  commencement  of  the  Deluge.  Wr  know  that  this 
taanur  hu  been  the  occaaion  of  mo^t  grotesque  imaginiugs  of  Mussul- 
man romDicntaton,  who  had  hint  the  traditiuu  uf  the  stury  tu  which 
Mahomet  made  allu>ioti.  And,  moreover,  the  Koran  formally  states  that 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge  were  absorbed  iu  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 


II. 

fnUian  Tradithns. — India,  iu  its  tm-n,  uffbnls  us  an  account  of  the 
Deluge,  whteh  by  its  poverty  strikingly  contra^t«  with  that  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Chaldeans.  Its  most  atinple  nitd  ancient  form  ia  found  in  ihc 
^atapatha  Bnifimana  of  the  Rig-\'eda.  It  has  lieen  translated  for  the 
first  time  by  M.  Mas  MuUer. 

"One  morning  water  for  wrashing  was  brought  to  Manu,  and  when  ho  had 
wiuOicd  hiniiiclf  a  fish  rcintiined  in  hMhnnd^.  And  it  ndiir«sMd  thi»c  words  to 
liim: — '  Protect  tne  and  1  will  save  thee/  '  Prom  what  will  tbon  tave  tni;?' 
'  A  dolnge  will  aweop  all  eroaturca  away ;  it  ii  from  that  I  will  save  thee.'  ■  How 
■hall  I  proiccl  thoe  ?'  llipfisb  replied  :  'While  we  are  small  w«  run  great  dnngere, 
for  Hill  swallow  fish.  Keep  mo  at  fint  in  h  rase  ;  when  I  become  too  laige  for 
it  dig  a  bonn  to  put  me  Into.  Wh4\n  1  thnll  havo  grown  Mill  moro,  throw  in« 
into  the  ocean;  then  1  shall  be  pieaerred  from  dutructivu."  Sooaiigruwa 
large  lish.  It  mid  ui  Miinu,  '  Tho  vt-ry  year  I  siiall  liuve  rcaohod  my  full  growLli 
thv  Di-hige  will  hiijfjioii.  Then  bitild  u  vcsaet  utid  worali!^  inc.  When  th«  watiirs 
riao,  enter  the  vcascl  and  I  will  mivv  tlic-c.' 

*'  After  keoping  litni  lhn»,  Mitnu  carried  the  ftib  to  tlia  aca.  In  tlie  year 
Indicated  KUiiu  built  &  rctuot  and  woislupped  the  lish.  And  wlieti  tliL-  Di:lug« 
came  bo  entered  itie  vc&kI.  Then  the  tish  camo  swimming  up  to  him,  and 
Manu  fii^encd  the  cable  of  the  i-liip  to  the  horn  of  tho  fish,  by  whidi  nieann  t.hfl 
lattLT  made  it  pu«a  nxer  tlii*  ititituiiain  of  ilie  Kortli.  Tin?  fish  auid,  '  I  imve  lawd 
ihee;  faalen  ihe  veasel  to  a  tree  that  the  water  may  not  sweep  it  away 
wliUfr  lliou  art  on  llie  mouolain  ;  and  in  proportion  aa  lbs  wallers  decrciis«  thou 
shall  dMcend,'  Manu  doioonded  with  ihc  vritlvr*,  and  thin  is  wltnt  a  uillcJ  the 
ttttcmi  of  Alauu  on  the  niounlain  uf  the  North.  The  deluge  had  carried  away 
all  cr^alares,  and  Mmiu  reiuaiued  alone." 

Xcxt  iu  order  of  date  nud  complication,  which  ulwn}-s  goes  on  loading 
the  narrative  more  and  more  with  fauta^stic  and  parasittcul  details,  cornea 
the  version  in  ihc  euoniiou«  opie  of  Mah-'bhiirata.  'i'bat  of  the  poem 
called  Bh^gavata-PurCuta  is  .uill  inore  recent  nnd  fubnlouit.  Finally,  the 
•tune  tradition  forms  the  subject  of  au  entire  jioeni  of  very  low  dute,  the 
MaUya- i'ur'hia,  of  which  au  aualvitis  has  been  given  by  the  great  Indian 
scholar,  Wilson. 

In  the  preface  to  the  thiiyl  volume  of  his  edition  of  RM^/avafa-Purdia, 
Kugcnc  Btirnonf  has  carefully  compared  the  three  uarrativ&s  kuown  at 
the  time  lie  irrutu  (that  of  the  ^lapalha  Brf'thmana  has  Iteen  nince 
discovered),  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  the  origin  of  the  Indian  tradition 
of  the  IVIugc.      He  points  out  in  a  discussion  that  deserves  to  remain  a 
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model  of  erudition  and  subtle  criticistn,  ttist  it  is  absolutely  vuiting  in 
tbc  Vcdic  hymns,  irherc  ve  only  fiud  distant  nllunons  to  it  that 
L  seem  to  belong  1o  a  different  kiud  of  legend  altogether,  and  &Un 
"  tluLt  tliis  tradition  vas  priDiitivcty  foreign  to  the  essentially  Indian 
systMn  of  Manvuniarag,  or  ])eriodic  dcstnictiont  of  the  vorld.  lie 
tliencc  eoncludea  tbat  it  must  Iiavc  been  imported  into  India 
Bubsc()ucnlly  to  tbe  adoption  of  tbi«  3y»t<:ni,  n'bicb  iei,  liowever,  rerr 
ancient,  being  eommoQ  to  Bralimniii«ni  and  Buddhism,  and  therefore 
inclinex  to  look  upon  it  as  a  Semitic  importation  that  took  place  in 
biaturic  times,  not,  indeed,  of  Ocuesia,  bat  more  probably  of  the  Saby- 
lonian  tradition. 

The  discovery  of  an  original  edition  of  the  latter  eanfirms  tbo  tbeonr* 
of  tlic  French  savam.    The  leading  feature  wTiicb  diBtingnishcM  tbe 
Indiau  narrative  is  tbc  part  assigned  to  a  god  wlio  puts  on  the  form  of 
a  fish,  iu  order  to  warn  Manu,  to  gnide  bis  rcssel  and  save  him  from  tlic 
flood.     Thv  nature  of  tbe  metnuioriibosis   n  tbc  ouly  fuudnmcntal  and 
primilive  point,  for  different  versions  ^-ary  as  to  the  perBonalitr  of  tbe 
god  who  oMumcs  tliiii  form— the  Hnihmana  leave?  it  uncertain,  the  Mahd' 
,  bkdrottt  fixes  ou  Brahma,  aud  the  vompilcn  of  the  Purdnau  on  Muhiiii. 
I  This  is    the  more    remarkable  that    this    metamorphosis  into  a  fa\x 
Malsyiwatara   rcinaioa  isoUtcd  in  Indian  mythology,   is  forciga  to  Ita 
babitual  symliolism,  and  gives  liec  to  no  ulterior  dtn'ulopments :  no  trnec 
I 'being  fonnd  in  India  of  that  fish-vorship  whieh  waa  so  imporUut  oaA. 
I  widespread  among  other  ancient  people.       Burnouf  rightly  aav  in  tbis 
"a  sign  of  importation  from  without,  and  especially  of  its  Babylonian 
origin,  fur  cla:«aic  ti-itimoiiy,  recently  conrirmed  by  native  nioiiuments, 
Laboirs  us  that  iu  the  religion  of  Babylon  the  conoeption  of  ichtliyomor- 
Ifbic  gods  held  »  more  prominent  place  than  elwwhrrr.     Tbo  part  played 
\\ty  the  divine  Rah  with  regard  to  3Iiinu  in  the  Indian  legend,  is  attri- 
buted both  by  the  Epic  of  Umk  and  by  Berwus  to  tlic  god  £a,  irho  is 
also  dcaigunt«d  iJchuluisn,  "  Ibc   Saviour."     Now  this  god,  whose  type 
of  representation  we  now  know  certainly  from  Assyrian  and  Babylonino 
mouumoitji,  is  essentially  Ibc  irbthyoniorphic  god,  and  his  image  almost 
invariably  combines  tbc  forinK  of  fish  and  man.      In  astronomical  tables 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  tbe  calnsterism  of  the  "  fish  of  P.&,"  which 
is  indnbitably  our  sign  Pisces,  since  it  ]>re!!ides  over  the  month  Adar. 
It  iH  to  a  coiiucctiou  of  ideas  based  on  thediluvian  rcourd,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  placing  of  Pisiees — primarily  of  the  "  fish  of  Ra*' — next 
to  Aquarius,  whose  rclatiou  to  the  history  of  the  Deluge  wc  have  already 
[wintcd  out.    Here  wc  have  an  evident  alltuion  to  the  part  of  Saviour 
attributed  by  the  people  who  invented  the  Zodiac,  to  the  god  f!a  in  the 
flood,  and  to  the  idea  of  an  icbtbyomorpbic  nature  especially  belonging 
to  this  aspect  of  bis  pcraouatity.     £a  \s,  moreover,  the  Oanncs,  lawgiver 
of  tbc  fragments  of  Bcrosui,  half-man,  hnlf-fish,  whwte  form,  answering 
to  tbe  description  given  by  the  Cbaldcan  history,  has  been  discDvered 
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ia  the  ActilptiircB  of  Assyrian  palaces  siicl  on  ej-linilcni,  tbo  Eualiau^ 
of  Uygm,  and  the  O^  of  Helladios.* 

Wlicncvcr  vc  fuid  among  two  different  people*  oiio  '^ttmc  legend,  with 
Bs  apecial  a  uircumstanoe  vhicb  docs  not  Epriiig  naiuraKy  and  neceasarily 
firom  the  fiindamcutal  facta  of  tlic  narrativot  and  vlicn,  moi*coyor,  thin 
circnmstitncc  is  olusclv  conncct«I  with  the  whole  religious  couccptioiiR  of 
one  of  tlieso  peoplm,  And  rcmaiuK  iKolat^Ml  and  nlJDU  Irom  the  euntomary 
i^mbolism  of  ihc  other,  criticism  lays  it  down  ns  an  absolute  rule  that 
we  must  conclndo  the  IcgcBd  to  have  Iwcn  transmitted  from  the  one  to  tlic 
other  iit  an  nircndv  fixed  form,  to  be  n  foreign  importation,  sHpei"- 
imposed^  not  fused  with  the  uatioiial,  and  as  it  were  genial,  tradiltons  of 
the  people,  nho  hsTC  received,  'without  having  created  it. 

Wc   iDUst  nlso  t-L-mnrk   tlint    in  tlic    i'uri'mii*  it   In  no  longer  Manu 
Vairanta  tliat  tlic  diTine  fish  savcc  from  the  Dclugo,  but  a  different 
persona^,  llic  King  of  ilic  Xtt^w — ix.,  fishcra,  SatyravatA,  "the  man 
who  lovca  justice  and  truth,"   strikingly  eorrespondiiig  to  the  C'biddiruii 
Khimi'ntrit.     Nor  i«  the  PuranJc  verrion  of  the  Legend  of  the  Deluge 
tu  he  di'spised,  though  it  be  of  reecnt  date  and  full  of  fuiitaalic  and 
often  puerile  details.      In  certain  aspects  it  ia  Ic's  Aryanizcd  than  that  of 
BriiAmana  or  than  the  Ma/uidfuirata,  and  nbavc  all  it  gives  some  etreum- 
stances  umilted  in  ihettL'  earlier  versions  whicli  uiunt  yet  have  belonged 
to  the  original  foundjiiion,  «ince  they  appear  ici  the  Babytonian  legend; 
a  circumstance  prescrvtd  no  duubt  by  the  oral  tradition — popular  and 
not  "Brahmtnic — with  nbieli  the  PurAnas  arc  so  deeply  imhunl.     This 
has  been  already  observed  by  Pictet^  miIiu  lays  due  stress  on  ihe  follow- 
ing passage  of  the   B/uiffavata- Purdita :  "In  seven  day»"  said  Viiihnu 
to  Sstynivata,    "the  three  worlds  shall    be    submerged."       There  is 
nothing  like  this  in  the  Bn'thmana  nor  the  Mahdblmrala,  but  in  ticncsis 
t1«  Lord  sap  to  Noah,  "  Yet  tevcH  days  and  I  will  cause  it  to  raio 
n|>on  the  earth;"  and  a  little  further   we  read,  "After  aemn  days  the 
traten  of  the  flood  were  upuu  the  earth."     And  we  have  just  pointed 
out  ihc  parts  played  by  hcbdooiadcs  as  succcsaire  periods  iu  that  system 
of  the    dunition  of  the  flootl,   adopted   by   tJic   itutlior  of  the  Jchovist 
doeiimcuts  inserted  in  Geaosis,  as  well  as    by   the  <'oiupiler  of   the 
Chalde-an  Epic  of  Umk.     N'or  must  we  pay  less  attention  to  what  the 
RhiUiniyila-PurAna  says  of   the    directions   given    by   the    fisH-god   to 
Satyravnia  for  the  placing  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  a  Bnfe  place  in 
order  to  preserve  them   from    Mayngrlva,   a  marine  horse  dwelling  iu 
the  sbyso,  and  of  the  conllict  of  the  god  with   tluH  TIayagrtva,  who   had 
stolen  the  Vcdas  and  thus  produced   the   eataelysni  by  disturbing  the 
order  of  the  world.     Tliia  eircumetance  too  U  wantiDg   in  the  more 
nncietit  compovitions,  crcn  in  the  Mahdhhdrata,  but  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and   cannot    be  looked   on   a.H  a   spontaneous    product  of 

•  Chuiais  and  ElubiDii  belong  to  sa  Aocadttn  fora  :  £>.Kbaa,  "£a  tlia'fi»b;"  Oi«b> 
til*  siniplc  t;  as  Uw  Am  of  DiLiiwcni. 
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Iiidiuii  M)U,  for  we  recognize  m  il  under  on  Indian  garb  ttie  rery  tradi* 
tion  of  tbc  iotcrmoit  of  the  Hat-red  writiugs  at  Sipjnrti  bv  Klia^Uutra, 
such  «8  wc  hnrc  it  in  the  frngmeiits  of  UeroAus. 

It  in  the  Cliuldea.u  form,  llicu,  of  tlic  trtditiuu  that  the  Indian»  \axe 
kdopled  oning  to  comiuuDicutioiis  which  the  coiuiucixisl  relations 
bctvri-cn  tLc  countries  render  liistorically  nnturid,  and  they  afterwards 
nnipliticd  it  with  tbc  exuhentuco  piiuliai'  to  their  iinagiaation.  But 
they  muBt  have  adopted  it  all  tlic  raoi'e  readily  because  it  agreed  with  u 
tradition,  vrhich  under  a  somcnhut  diUcrmit  form  had  bcvu  brought  by 
their  ancestoni  from  the  primitivi!  L-radlu  of  the  Aryan  race.  That  the 
reoollcctkiu  of  the  flood  did  indeed  form  part  of  the  original  ground- 
work of  the  legends  an  to  the  origin  of  the  world  held  by  thia  great 
race,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  For  if  Indiana  hare  accepted  the  Chaldean 
form  of  the  story,  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Cieueais,  all  other  nations 
of  Aryan  dc^ceot  shon  tbeniBclvcs  possessed  of  entirely  original  versions 
of  the  catnclysm  which  eaiinot  be  held  to  ba^t;  been  burrowed  either 
from  Babylonian  or  Hebrew  sources. 

m. 

IVaditions  0/  other  Aryan  Feopies. — Among  the  Iraniaus,  in  the 
aacrcd  books  eontaiuing  the  fuiidnmentid  ZoroAstrian  doctriucs,  and 
dating  very  far  back,  wc  meet  with  a  tradition  which  must  araurcdly  be 
looked  U])OU  &s  n  variety  of  that  of  the  Deluf^,  tliouj>h  [jossesMng  a 
special  eluiractcr,  and  diverging  in  some  CKHcntial  particulars  from  those 
vc  have  been  examining.  It  relates  how  Ylma,  who  in  the  original  and 
primitive  conception  was  the  father  of  the  humau  race,  was  warned 
by  AhuramaEdn,  the  good  deity,  of  the  earth  facing  about  to  be  derai' 
tntcd  by  n  flood.  The  goti  ordered  Yiino  to  comtruct  t»  refuge,  a  S4)uare 
i;;arden,  vara,  protected  by  an  encloBnrc,  and  to  caiiBc  tlie  germa  of  men, 
beaats,  and  plants  to  enter  it,  in  order  to  escape  annihilaticHi.  Accord* 
ingly,  when  the  iuucdution  occurred,  tbc  garden  of  Yitna  with  alt  thai 
it  eoiitaiiied  was  alone  sparedj  and  the  message  of  aafety  was  brought 
ihittier  by  tlic  bird  Karshipta,  the  cnroy  of  Ahuramnzda.* 

A  rompariHon  boa  nUo  been  ninde,  but  erroneously  as  1  think,  bctirceu 
the  Bibliral  and  Chaldean  Deluge  and  a  story  only  found  ooin- 
plctc  in  tbc  Bttvdoheah-pahlavi  ;t  though,  *a  a  fev  of  the  older  boobi 
contain  alhisions  to  some  nf  it5  circumstancrH,^  it  must  date  further 
back  than  thlu  edition  of  it,  nhirh  \»  recent.  Aliunimazda  delcruiiucs  to 
dentrovibe  Khaf^trae — i.e.,the  matcliccnt  spiritsereatedbyAngr^mainrns, 
the  spirit  of  evil :  Tistrva,  the  geniiu  of  the  star  Sinus,  descends  at  his 
command  to  earth,  and,  auumiiig  the  form  of  a  man,  causes  it  to  rain 
for  ten  days.  The  waters  cover  the  earth,  and  all  maleficeut  beings  at« 
drowne<l.     A  violent  wind  driea  the  earth,  hnt  some  germs  of  tbc  ovil 
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<pirit'e  creation  rcinaiu,  aad  may  reappear,  ihcrefurc  Tiatrya  descends 
again  under  tlic  form  of  ii  wliitu  lionsc,  and  pruiiucos  a.  second  Deliigc 
by  another  rainfall  of  tcu  dayi^  To  prevent  liim  accomplinhiiif;  bis 
taslk,  Che  demoa  Apmha  asanmos  the  appearaucc  of  a  block  hornc,  and 
•ingagcx  in  coDibit ;  but  he  is  struck  with  ligKtniDg  by  Ahuramiuidu,  uh 
well  as  the  demon  ^[)endj.ighra,  who  had  come  to  hU  aid.  Finally,  to 
bring  about  the  complete  dcstructioa  of  evil,  Tialrya  descends  the  third 
time  under  the  form  of  a  bull,  and  producer  a  third  Dclut^e  bv  a  third 
rainfall  of  tea  days,  after  which  the  waters  diridc  to  form  the  four 
great  aud  the  tneuty-four  small  seas.  Now  all  thii  relates  to  a  cw- 
QU^aic  fact,  anterior  to  the  cr<:atiou  of  man.  The  Khuf^tnu,  from 
which  Tistrya  undertake*  to  purge  the  earth,  arc  the  hurtfal  and 
venomous  beasts  crcateil  by  Augrdinaiuyus  which  fervent  Mazedaoa 
make  it  a  duty  to  destroy  in  our  actual  world — jucli  ai  sL-orpiorit, 
lizards,  toads,  serpents,  rats,  kc  There  is  no  allusion  here  to  hamviity, 
or  the  punishment  of  its  sins.  If  we  were  bent  on  finding  in  onr  Miblo 
auy  jiarallel  to  this  first  rain  falling  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — whicb 
both  destroys  tbe  hurtful  creatures  by  which  it  was  infested  and  rendors- 
it  producliTc  of  a  fertile  vegetation — we  should  turn,  not  to  the  account 
of  tlie  Deluge,  but  to  what  is  said  in  Geu.  ii.  G,  6. 

The  Greeks  bad  two  principal  legends  as  to  the  cataclysm  by  whieh 
primitirc  humanity  wa.i  dewtroyed.  The  first  was  connected  with  the 
Qitne  of  Ogygcs,  the  moat  ancient  uf  the  kings  of  Bceotia  or  Attica; 
a  quite  mythical  persooase,  lost  in  the  night  of  agca,  his  very  nanus 
seemingly  derived  from  one  sij^tfytng  deluge  in  Aryan  idiouu,  in 
Sanacrit  Angha.  It  is  s^iid  that  in  bin  time  tbc  whole  laud  wnseuvcreib 
by  a  flood,  whose  waters  reached  the  sky,  and  from  which  he,  together 
with  aomc  companions,  escaped  in  a  vessel. 

The  second  tradition  is  the  Thcssidiau  legend  of  Deucalion,  Zeus 
having  worked  to  destroy  the  men  of  the  age  of  bronitc,  with  whose 
crime!)  he  was  wrotb,  Ueucalton,  by  the  adiice  of  Prometheus,  hii 
father,  constructed  a  coffer,  io  which  he  took  refuge  with  his  wife/ 
Pyrrha.  Tlic  Deluge  came,  the  chest  or  coffer  floated  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves  for  nine  days  and  nine  nij'ht't,  and  wa^  finally  stranded  on 
Mount  Parnassus.  Deucalion  aud  Pyrrha  leave  it,  oQbr  sacriiicc,  and 
according  to  the  command  of  Zeus  re-people  the  world  by  throwing 
behind  thera  "  the  bones  of  the  earth"— namely,  stones,  wbicb  change 
into  men.  This  Deluge  of  Deucalion  is  in  Grecian  tradition  what  most 
resembles  a  univcrsa,l  Deluge.  Many  authors  affirm  that  it  extended  to 
the  whole  earth,  aud  that  the  whole  human  race  perished.  At  Athens,  in 
memory  of  the  event,  and  to  appease  the  nianca  uf  its  victims,  a  ccrcmouy 
called  Htfiirophoria  was  obscrvod,  having  so  close  a  rcscmblanoe  to  that 
in  asc  at  Hiera|M}Iia  ia  Syria,  that  we  can  hardly  fail  to  look  upsn  it  as 
a  Syru-I'liocuician  importation,  and  the  mult  of  an  a¥*imtlntion  csta- 
Uished  inr  emote  antiquity  between  the  Deluge  of  Deucalion  and  (hat  of' 
Khnsisatra,  a«  described  by  the  author  of  tbc  treatise    "  On  the  Syriauu 
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GoddcBs."*  CIo*e  to  Ibe  temple  of  the  Olympian  7iCU5  a  fissure  in  ibc 
soil  was  sTiown,  iu  Icugtli  but  one  cubit,  through  wliiclt  it  was  eniil  the 
waters  of  the  Deluge  bml  been  swallowed  up.  Thus,  oveiy  vcnr,  on  tho 
t}tircl  day  uf  the  festival  of  tbc  Autlieateria,  a  Any  of  moimiing  roiiM><:raled 
to  tbc  (toad, — that  is,  on  the  thirteenth  of  tbn  month  of  Aiilhe»tiSnoD, 
towards  t}ie  beginning  of  M«ruh — it  was  customary,  aa  at  Bambvcc,  to 
pour  water  into  tho  fissure,  together  with  floup  mixed  with  honey, 
poured  also  into  the  tr«nch  dug  to  the  west  of  the  tomb,  in  the  fmierwl 
saerifices  of  the  Athcinaiw, 

Others,  on  the  rontrsry,  limit  Deucalion's  flood  to  Greece,  eren  declare 
that  it  only  destroyed  the  larger  portion  of  the  oooimitnity,  a  great  many 
tnon  saving  themselves  on  the  highest  mountains.  Thus  tbc  1VI[>bian 
te^nd  totil  liow  tlic  iiibabitiiittH  of  that  town,  following  tlic  wolrcs  in 
ifaeir  flight,  had  taken  roriigc  iu  a  enrc  on  tbo  summit  of  PamsMiis, 
where  thcr  built  the  town  of  I/rcorcn,  whonc  foundation  ia,  ou  the  other 
hand,  attributed  by  the  Chronicle  of  Paros  to  Deueatton,  after  tbc  ro- 
pnxluetioii  by  him  of  a  new  human  rsec.  Later  mythograpbew 
ncccasarily  adopted  this  idcn  of  s.cvcral  points  of  simultaneous  escape 
fnim  a  de*5ty»  to  reconciU-  (lie  local  legends  of  several  pbieeii  in  Greece, 
which  named  eomc  other  thao  Deucalion  as  the  hero  saved  from  the 
flood.  For  instance,  at  Megara  it  was  the  eponyni  of  the  C'ty  Megartw, 
son  of  Zciift  niid  of  one  of  the  nymphs  Silhnidcs,  who,  wnmcd  hv  the 
cry  of  cranes  of  the  imminence  of  ibe  danger,  took  lefugc  on  Ifnunt 
GorauieD.  Kf^\M,  there  was  the  Theesnlian  Cenmboft,  wlio  wna  raid  to 
have  eacnpcd  the  flood  liy  rising  into  the  air  on  wings  given  him  by  tbc 
nymplia,  and  it  was  PcrtrrhouK,  xon  uf  Kolu»,  that  Zcm  Kuios  liad 
preserved  nt  Dodona,  For  the  inhabitanta  of  the  lalc  of  Cos  the  hero 
of  the  DcUigi;  wan  Merops,  non  of  Hyas,  who  there  aSHCrablrd  under 
his  rule  the  remnant  of  hnmnmty  prejtcrrwl  with  him.  The  traditions 
of  Rhode))  only  aupiiosed  the  Telchines,  those  of  Crete  Jasioa,  to  hat« 
escaped  the  eataclysm.  In  Samothracia  the  same  character  was  attri. 
biiteii  to  Saon,  said  to  be  the  Kon  of  Zeus  or  of  Hcrmcn;  he  seems  only 
to  have  been  a  heroic  form  of  the  HermJh  Saos  or  Sfiooa^  the  object 
of  special  worship  in  the  island,  a  divinity  in  whom  M.  Philippe 
Uergca  recognizca  with  good  reason  a  Phoinician  importation,  tlio 
Sakan  of  Canaan  idontiRed  elsenbere  with  Hcnnet  Dardanos,  auji- 
l)osfd  to  hare  arrived  in  Samothrneis  immediately  after  thcae  ovente, 
being  driven  by  the  Deluge  from  Arcadia. 

In  all  these  Hood  stories  of  Greece  we  oanitot  doubt  that  tlio 
tradition  of  a  eatach'sm  fatal  to  the  whole  of  humanity— a  traditiou 
common  to  all  Aryan  peoples — wax  mixed  up,  a»  Kuobel  rightly 
observes,  more  or  less  precisely  witb  local  catastrophes  produced  by 
extroordinary  overflows  of  lakes  or  rivers,  or  the  rupture  of  their  nahiral 
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omWiiknientB,  tlie  siukiug  of  some  jjonioiis  of  the  w.i.coast,  or  tidal 
iTaTPH  coiiKCtjucnt  upon  rarthqunkca  or  suddou  upheavals  of  tbe  ocean  bed. 
Sncli  ercnts  were  frequent  in  Qreccc,  in  the  district  bctirecn  Egypt  aod 
Pftleatinc,  near  Pclusiura  and  Mount  Caaius,  iw  wftll  as  in  tlic  Cimliric 
ClicnoQCK.  The  Greeks  used  to  reiatc  how  often  tlieir  country  liad  hi 
primitive  ages  beco  the  tbcatrc  of  «tich  catastrophes,  latros  DUnabered 
four  <if  these,  one  of  which  had  0{>eacd  the  Straits  of  i\\e  HiMphonis 
and  HeDespont,  when  the  waters  of  the  Euxiuc,  ruahitig  into  the 
/EgeaOi  auhmergcd  the  iBlanda  and  neighbouring  coasts.  This  is 
evidently  the  Di^Iuge  of  Samothracia ;  wlicre  the  inhabitants  who 
Hucceeded  in  saving  tboniMtraa  did  so  ouly  by  gaining  the  highest 
peak  of  tbe  moiuitaiu  that  ruea  there ;  then,  in  gratitude  for  tlielr 
preservation,  couDccrntcd  the  whole  iidand  by  sarroundiug  its  shores 
with  a  belt  of  altar»  dedicated  to  the  gods.  In  like  in&uner  the  tradi< 
tioa  of  the  l)«luge  of  Ogyget  seem*  c»uuected  with  the  recollection  of 
ao  extraordinan-  rise  of  the  Lake  Capab,  inundating  the  whole  of  the 
j^rcal  Bcootian  V'liUey,  a  recollection  atnpltiied  later — as  h  ever  the  case 
with  legends — byapplyingto  the  local  disaster  all  the  details  popularly  told 
of  the  pricnitive  Deluge  irhich  bad  ta|(cn  place  before  tbe  separation  of 
the  ancestors  of  tbe  two  races,  Semitic  and  Aryan.  It  is  uUu  prubablc 
that  some  erent  that  had  oeoamd  in  Tbessaly,  or  rather  in  the  region' 
of  Puruassus,  detemiincd  the  lomlixstion  of  the  legend  of  I>eucaliau. 
Ncveriholesf,  it  always  retained,  as  wv  have  seen,  a  more  general 
character  than  the  otliers,  wlietlicr  the  Deluge  be  extended  to  the 
whole  earth  or  liniiit^  to  the  whole  of  Ureece. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Ditfcrcnt  narratives  were  reconciled  by 
admitting  three  succen^ive  Dvlii^eA,  tboite  of  Ogyges,  Deuealiunj  and 
Dardanos.  The  general  upiuion  pronounced  the  foroiur  the  most 
ancient,  pbioing  it  GOO  or  250  yc*ni  before  tliat  of  Dcncaliou.  But 
this  chronology  is  far  from  being  nniversaDy  accepted;  and  the  inhabit 
tanta  of  Samethraeia  maintain  their  Deluge  to  have  been  the  cailicHt. 
Christian  chrouograpbera  of  tbe  tJiird  and  fourth  century,  as,  for 
instance,  Julias  vVfricanus  and  Eitsebius,  adopted  tbe  Hellenic  dates  of 
tl>e  Delnge*  of  Ogygc«  and  Deucalion,  and  ittscrihed  them  in  their 
records  aa  different  events  from  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  which,  for  their  part, 
tboy  fixed  at  1000  years  before  that  of  Ogygcs. 

In  I'hrygia  tbe  diluvinn  Irmlitiou  was  as  natural  as  in  Greece.  Tho 
town  of  Apamca  derired  llieuoe  its  surnarae  Hiholot,  or  ark,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  place  where  tho  Ark  had  stopped.  Iconium  had  the 
bkc  pretensions.  In  the  same  way  the  ])eopIe  of  Milyas,  in  Armenia, 
shoved  the  fragments  of  the  Ark  on  the  top  of  the  raountain  called 
Baris ;  and  these  were  also  exhibited  in  oarly  Christian  times  to  pilgrimn 
CD  Araratj  aa  ncroms  tells  us  that  in  hi*  day  the  remnants  of  the 
vessel  of  Khn«i»atr«  were  visited  on  tbe  Gordvan  range. 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  nur  era,   by  means  of  the 
syncretic  inJittratiou  of  Jewish  and  Cbrtslian  traditions  oven  into  minds 
L  I  I  2 
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slill  ftltaHn«l  to  Paijuiiwin,  the  Muserdotal  aiithorilic*  of  AiMunea  aii^^ 
riirygiii  liad  coin^  struck  licariiig  na  Opeu  urk,  in  wliich  the  [wtriarL-li 
and  hU  nife  ncre  »e«n  receiTing  back  the  dove  vrttb  the  olive  branch,- 
and  side  bj  side  were  the  two  iiamR  parsonages',  having  left  the  Ark  to 
retake  possession  of  the  cartJi.  On  the  Ark  is  iuscrihcd  the  rjamtr 
N0£,  the  very  furni  tlto  »iune  assumes  in  the  Scptnagint.  Thus,  at 
tln8  time  the  Pagan  priesthood  of  iho  Phrygian  city  hail,  we  wf, 
adopted  the  Biblical  narrativcj  even  duwu  to  its  iiamen,  aiul  liad  gniOed 
it  on  the  ohl  native  tradition.  They  related  that  a  short  while  before 
the  Deluge  thcro  reigned  a  holy  man  called  Aiinaros,  who  Kttd  |iiv>lii*tc<l 
it,  and  oceupied  the  throne  more  than  31)0  years,  an  evidmit  ivpFi^nc- 
tion  of  the  Enoch  of  the  Bible,  who  walked  with  God  for  363  yeiuvt. 

As  Xa  the  branch  of  the  Celts — in  th;  bardic  poems  of  Wale*,  wc  have 
a  tradition  of  the  Deltige,  which,  although  reeeut  under  the  euiictsc 
fctnn  of  the  Triads,  i*  still  deserving  of  atteotiou.  As  ubuhI,  the  legend 
is  localised  in  the  country,  and  the  Deluge  counts  among  three  terrible 
eatastrophc«  of  the  iidand  of  i'rydaiii,  or  Britain,  tlie  other  two  cod- 
■iating  of  devaatutioo  by  fire  and  by  drought. 

"The  first  of  tlirsi-  ovcnw,"  it  i^  ««i*lv  "was  theimiptioaorLIyn-llton,  or  'Uin 
Iska  at  iv!ivi?s,'  Mild  thu  inuD-diition  {l/atdJ)  of  iho  whoht  country,  by  wliich  nil 
Diiuikhid  wa«  drowitcd  with  Uie  excepUon  of  Uwryfaii  and  Dwyfacb,  who  save^t 
thcniaelvcs  in  n  vi^kI  without  rigging,  and  it  was  by  th«in  tlint  tli«  ishtnil  of 
Prydain  whs  r(f[it<ipli.fl."* 

Pjct«t  here  observea — 

"  AUhougli  tlic  triads  in  their  actual  form  hardly  date  furtiwr  titan  the  thir- 
lAtnili  or  fiiiirLeenth  ccntmy,  «>mi)  of  tli«m  iirn  uiidoubl«dly  conoeolts)  with  very 
niicii*nt  traditions,  and  nothing  h^re  points  to  a  borrowing  from  (lenMia. 

"  But  it  is  not  so,  perhaps  irith  nuother  'trindf  speaking  of  the  vessel  Nefydil- 

naf-Noifion,  which  at  tha  timo  of  the  ovorHnw  of  Llyu-Ilion,  bore  a  [»ir  of  alt 

living  crenturea, and  rather  too  much  mrmblt-i  ibi?  aric  of  Ncah.   TbaTarynsrar 

of  the  patriarch  may  have  suggesled  this  triple  epirh«t,  o)i*cur8  as  to  its  nwaoJag, 

_  but  evidiintiy   formed   on   the  principle  of  Cymric  nllitcrnlton.     In    the   aame 

I  triad  we  have  the  enigmatic  utory  of  the  h(jrn*d   osen   (ycAorn   bonnajf)  ot  lla 

*  the  mighty,  who  drew  ont  of  IJyn-llion  ihe  aranc  (bpaver  or  erooodile?) 

in  ordvr  that   the  lake  ahoald  cot  orerlluw.     Tiiu  mraning  of  theae  enigmas 

could  only  W  hoped   from  dcciphmog   the  chaoa  of  liui-die  inoimDieuts  of  thc 

WeUh  middle  age;  hut  nioanwhil*  wi>  ciiiinol  doultt  that  th"  Cymri  [hmhimJ 

an  indigenous  tradition  of  (be  Deluge." 

AVe  also  fiEid  a  rcstigc  of  the  same  tradition  in  Ibe  Scandinavian 
£alda.t  But  here  the  »tory  is  combined  with  a  cosmogonic  mvth. 
The  three  sous  of  liorr,  Othin,  Wili,  and  We,  grandsons  of  Bari,  the 
first  mai],  slay  Ymir,  the  father  of  ibc  Ilrinitlmrxar  or  Ice  gianta,  uu\ 
his  body  aervca  them  for  the  coiistnictiou  of  the  world.  Blood  flutts. 
firoin  his  vouEda  in  such  abuodaDcc  that  all  the  race  of  gionta  is  drowned 
in  it,  except  Bergdmir,  «ho  saves  hinitclf,  uitb  his  wife,  in  a  boat,  and 
reproduces  the  race.     "Thua,"  Pictct  again  observes,  "  the  myth  ouly 

■  "  "MsnrirriMAraUjMltisyof  W»l««,"  voI.il  n.  SO.  triad  !3. 

■  t  iW.  p-?),  Uud97.  ;  Vaf*&iodi>ini*J,  M.39. 
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belongs  to  the  goocral  tradition  ibrougli  these  last  Ccalurct,  \tj  wliidii 
linvcTcr,  wo  trace  it  up  to  a  common  source 

Of  alt  European  peoples  the  Lillinanioiis  were  the  laat  to  embrnce 
Chrtstumty,  and  their  laa-nagc  remains  nearest  to  the  origiaal  Arvno. 
'fliev  fa&re  b  le^nd  of  the  Deluge,  the  groimdvork  of  which  Appears 
xvrj  nucicut.  although  it  hva  assumed  the  simple  character  oFa  popular 
title,  and  some  of  its  details  may  have  (lecn  horrovrcd  from  Qenrus  at  the 
time  of  the  fir»t  Christian  miwioiia.  Aocrtrding  to  it*  the  god  I'ramKimras, 
■sceinj;  the  wIioIl-  carlh  to  be  full  of  iiiifjuity,  ncud"  two  giants,  Wandit 
and  Wfejas  (fire  and  wind),  to  lay  it  waste.  These  overthrew  everything 
ia  tlieir  Fury,  nod  only  a  few  men  saved  theinsvlvcs  on  a  mountain. 
Pramzimnut,  who  wa^  engaged  in  eating  celestial  walnuta,  dropped  a  obeli 
near  the  mouutain,  aud  in  it  the  men  took  rcfogc,  the  giants  respecting 
it.  Having  escaped  from  the  calamity,  they  afterwards  disperse,  and 
only  one  verj-  aged  couple  remain  in  the  country,  greatly  bewailing  their 
childless  eoudition.  Framzimms,  to  console  them,  sends  his  rainbow 
jind  bids  them  jump  "  on  the  bonca  of  the  earth,"  which  curiously  reenllM 
llie  Oracle  to  l^ciicalion.  Tlic  two  old  people  jump  nine  times,  and  nine 
'pairs  are  the  reanlt,  who  became  the  ancestors  of  the  nine  Itithuaniau 
eribcs. 

IV. 

Egyptian  Traditioaa. — While  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge  holds  so 
<onEiderahlc  a  place  in  the  legendary  memories  of  all  branches  of  the 
Aryan  nL<-e,  the  monuments  and  original  texUi  of  Egypt,  with  their  many 
eoemogonic  s]>ccu}atiom,  hnvc  not  nfTurded  one,  ovcndistaut,  allusion  to 
thi*i  cataclysm.  When  the  Cirrcks  told  the  Egyptian  prie-sta  of  the 
Drliijce  of  Deucalioiij  tliL'ir  reply  waa  ttiat  they  had  been  preserved  from 
it  09  well  as  from  the  couflagratton  produced  by  I'hactou  ;  they  even 
added  that  the  llellenca  were  childish  in  attaching  so  mu eh  importance  to 
that  event,  as  tliere  had  been  several  other  lucal  catiutroiihr^  resembling 
it.  Accortiiiig  to  a  passage  in  Maiietho,  much  8ii*|jceted,  however,  of 
Ixting  »n  interpolation,  Thoth  or  Hermes  TrismcgiRtus  hud  himself, 
before  the  catuclysui,  inscribed  ou  stelae  ia  hieroglyphical  aud  sacred 
language  the  principles  of  all  knowledge.  .Vftcr  it  the  »ceond  Tlioth 
translated  into  the  rulgar  tongue  the  cuntenta  ul'  these  8tel<c  This 
would  be  the  only  Egyptian  mention  of  the  Deluge,  the  same  Maucthu 
not  s|>eaktng  of  it  iu  what  remaioa  to  us  of  his  "Dyniutles,"  hia  only 
complete  authentic  work.  The  silence  of  all  other  myths  of  the 
Pharaonic  religion  on  this  head  rcudcr  it  very  likely  that  the  above  is 
merely  a  foreign  tradition,  recently  introduced,  and  no  doubt  of  Asiatic 
and  Chaldean  origin.  "  Thus,"  says  M.  Maury,  "  the  Seriadic  land, 
where  the  passage  in  question  places  these  hieroglyphic  columns,  might 
very  wcU  bo  no  other  than  Chsldca.  Thiii  tradition*  though  not  in  the 
Bible,  existed  as  a  popular  legend  among   the   Jews  at  the  bcgianiDg 

L  *  HsHSsah.  !U<»w*A*r  Mf&ta,  p.  934. 
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of  oar  ern,  wbicli  confinns  our  sup]x>8iiion ;  &b  tiie  Hebrews  might 
bavcle&rut  it  during  Ibc  Babylonian  captivity.  Josfiibos  tcUs  xa  tbat 
tbe  patriarch  Scth,  in  order  that  vristium  and  list i-ouomicnl  knowIcJge 
should  not  jieriitb,  erected,  in  premion  of  the  double  dcstnictiou  by  fire 
and  water  predicted  by  Adam,  two  colamut,  tlie  one  in  brick,  the  other 
in  stouc,  on  whicli  this  knowk-dgo  was  cugmrcd,  and  irhich  siibsistwl  iu 
ibc  Scriadic  country."  Tlii-i  history  I*  evidently  only  n  variety  of  the 
Chaldean  legend  of  the  tcrrft-cotta  tables  biMirin^  the  dirJoo  refeUtious, 
«nd  the  principles  of  all  wienceii  which  £a  ordered  Khomatra  to  bury 
before  the  Deluge,  "  iu  ihc  city  of  the  Son  at  Sippara,"  u»  wc  have  had 
it  above  in  the  extracts  from  Bcturus. 

Nevertheless,  the  lugyptians  did  admit  a  destruction  l^'  the  goiis  of 
primal  mon  on  account  of  their  rebellion  and  their  sins.  This  cvcut 
vas  related  in  a  chapter  of  the  sacrod  booka  of  Tholh,  those  famOUk 
Hermetic  hooka  of  tlie  Kgyptiau  prii-sthood  which  arc  graren  on  the 
Mdca  of  one  of  tlie  iumoat  chambers  of  the  fimcreal  hrpogcum  of  Seti 
the  First  at  Thebes.  The  text  has  been  published  and  translated  by 
M.  Edouard  Naville  « 

The  scene  is  laid  at  the  close  of  the  leiea  of  the  god  IU,  the  earliest 
terrestrial  Teiy;a,  according  to  the  syvtcni  of  the  prtesta  of  Thcbca,  the 
second,  according  to  that  of  the  priests  of  Memphis,  which  is  the  one 
followed  by  Manctho,  who  placed  at  the  rery  origin  of  things  the  reign 
of  Fhtab,  previous  to  that  of  RA.  Irritated  liy  the  impiety  and  crimes 
of  the  toen  he  has  made,  the  god  aHenihle*  the  other  gads  to  hold 
counsel  with  them  iu  profound  secrecy,  "  bo  that  menshouW  not  bcc  it, 
nor  their  heart  be  afraid." 

"  Said  by  K4  lo  Niui  :t  '  Thoo,  the  eldest  of  the  goda,  of  whom  I  am  born,  ancl 
ye  aiicUnl  godj,  here  arc  the  m«D  who  are  bom  JVom  myself;  ibeyspeali  words 
ngitiiut  mc,  tell  me  what  yoa  would  ilo  in  the  matter  ;  lo,  1  have  waited,  and 
hare  not  f\a,\n  iliem  before  bearing  your  woTd.i.' 

"  Said  by  Uie  MaJcMv  of  Nun :  ■  My  eon  BA,  a  greater  god  than  be  who  ba< 
machi  him  nod  created  him,  1  sUmd  in  gT«nt  Ivur  of  th«e ;  do  tbou  d4^ibttnto 

akne.* 

"  Said  by  th«  MajtAly  of  Rit :  '  Lo,  they  lake  to  di^it  fhlAOgh  ths  eonntry, 

and  their  Itt^arts  are  afraid ' 

L     '*  Said  by  ibo  Uoda :  '  Let  thy  bcc  pcinir,  and  IM  those  men  b«  smiUen  who 
Ijtiot  OyII  ihingg,  tliino  eueniie»,  imd  let  none  [of  them  reiuain.J  " 

A  goddess,  whose  name  baa  unfortunately  diaapjicared,  but  whoaecms 
to  have  liccn  Tefnut,  identiGed  with  Ttatbor  and  Sekhet,  ia  then  sent 
to  accomplish  the  ectitcncc  of  destruction. 

"  l%i*  goddess  lefi,  and  slaw  lli«  men  upon  tbe  carlli. 
1      *<  Said  by  die  Migeriy  of  this  God :  '  Come  in  peaee,  Ilatbor ;   thou  liaai  done 
Ifwhat  was  ordained  tbcc.J' 

"S«id  Ijy  this  Goddcsi:  'Thoaart  hving;  (or  I  have  been  stmngvr  than  men, 
and  my  h«ut  is  asiisfied.' 
^  "Saidby  tbeMi^esty  oflUl:  •!  am  livhtg,  for  I  wtll  rule  trtvt  then  £iinil 
U  will  complete]  tlivtr  tuin.' 

I  •  '■  Tmi«rtiou»  of  ttic  Society  of  Biblical  Arcliwlogy,*'  Ml  It.  To.  1-W- 

■  1  FetMutflosUoD  uf  tbo  iiriatordial  abjM. 
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"  Asd  lo,  Sekh«t,  diirmg  several  nights,  trod  their  blcKid  uoder'fool  u  far  m 
tho  town  of  IH-klinan-«u  ([Icraclifo[>olis,)'' 

Dut  the  massacre  endetl^  the  auger  of  Rft  wa»  a{>[>cnse() ;  he  begnu  to 
repeDt  of  what  be  had  done.  A  great  cipiatory  sacrifice  succeeded  iu 
finaUjr  calming  him.  Friiitii  vrcrt  gathered  throughout  Egfp^i  bruised, 
and  their  juice  mingled  n  ith  human  blood,  700O  pitchers  being  fiUcd  with 
it  and  prctwutul  to  tho  god. 

"  And  to,  ibe  Majesty  of  iU,  tbs  god  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  ouniM  with 
tlio  gixU  in  three  d«ys  of  sailing  to  see  these  vaseo  ofdriali,  after  be  hod  onlmvd 
tlio  goddcM  to  slay  men. 

"  Said  bj  tho  MaJMty  of  Ru :  '  This  i«  w«ll ;  I  will  proliict  men  becausa 
of  ik*  Said  by Ra :  'I  raise  my  liaud conv^-miiig  ibis,  to  uy  chnt  I  wilt  no  more 
destroy  men.' 

"  Tn«  Majesty  of  Rii,  the  god  of  Upper  and  I-owor  Egypl,  commanded  in  tlie 
nuddle  of  the  night  to  overthrow  the  liquid  in  the  vases,  and  the  fields  trero 
completely  IJlli'd  witli  wiirer  liy  tho  will  of  tliis  ^d.  Th«  goddow  arriroil  in 
the  niomtcg,  luid  found  the  tiulds  full  of  vrater.  Ilor  face  grew  joyous,  jund  she 
drank  ahundaatly  nnd  went  away  satistied.    She  na  moic  pcrccired  any  men. 

''Said  by  thg  Ujijesty  of  Ka  to  the  goddeaa:  'Coino  in  penooi  grscioiu 
goddess.' 

"And  he  catued  tlie  young  prit^steues  of  Amu  to  be  bom. 

"  S^d  by  the  Majesty  of  Ku  to  dus  geddees :  '  Libations  shall  be  madA  to  bar 
•I  each  of  the  ff^slivols  of  tho  n«w  yciu-,  andtr  die  nipcriittendonoa  of  my 
priwtenn.' 

"  Hence  it  coni«t  that  libatioim  are  made  under  t)i«  Miperiutendence  of  die 
primtetaee  of  Ualhor  by  all  men  since  the  ancient  days." 

Nererthclcss,  some  mcu  have  escaped  the  dcatructiou  commanded  by 
RA,  and  renewed  the  population  of  tho  earth.  As  for  thu  solar  god 
vho  reigns  over  the  world,  hcfeeU  himself  old,  siek  and  weary  ;  he  has 
but  enough  of  living  among  men,  whom  he  regrets  not  to  have 
completely  annibilatcd,  but  haa  sworn  bevecforth  to  spare. 

"  Said  by  the  Moji^ty  of  Ra  :  '  There  is  u  Hmiirtlng  ]>nin  that  torments  mc ; 
what  ia  it  Uie.n  Uiat  hurts  me  V  Said  by  the  Abijeity  of  Ku :  '  I  am  living, 
but  my  heart  isw«iry  of  being  with  then  Cmen],  and  I  have  iuno  way  destroyed 
ch«ni,     TluU  dostruclion  is  not  oim'  ibat  I  have  tnitdc  myself.* 

"  Said  by  the  goda  who  aoci)ini>any  him :  '  Awmy  widi  U^Kfiltido,  thou  hast 
obtained  all  thou  didit  desire.' " 

Tho  god  Ri  decides,  however,  to  acrcpt  the  help  of  Ibe  men  of  the 
new  human  race  who  offer  thcmselvm  to  liim  to  combat  bis  enemies, 
and  a  great  bottle  lakes  place,  out  of  which  thcv  come  victorious.  But 
spite  cf  this  success  the  god,  dtsguatcd  with  earthly  life,  resolves  to  quit 
it  for  ever,  and  bas  himself  carried  into  heaven  by  the  goddess  Nut,  nho 
takes  the  form  uf  a  cow.  Then  lie  creates  a  rc^ou  of  delight,  the 
ficldn  of  Aalu,  the  Klysium  of  Eg\'ptiait  mythology,  which  be  peoples 
vith  stars.  Entering  into  rest,  he  assigns  to  different  gods  the  govern- 
ment of  different  parts  of  the  world.  Shn,  who  i«  to  succeed  him  as 
king,  is  to  administer  celestial  mattera  with  Nut;  Seb  and  Nua  receive 
the  charge  of  the  things  of  earth  and  water.  Finally,  HA,  a  sovereign 
vbo  has  voluntarily  abdicated,  goes  to  dwell  with  Thoth,  his  fuvourite 
eon,  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  the  superintendence  of  the  nndcr*Torld. 
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Such  )!>  tliis  strange  narratiYe^  "in  which,"  bs  M.  XnvJIIc  bos  well 
B&td,  "  in  tlic  midst  of  fantastic  nod  often  puerile  inventions,  we  do  uerer- 
thelcu  find  tLc  two  terms  of  existence  ub  uuderatuod  liv  tlic  sDcieat 
Egyptians.  RtL  begins  villi  cnrtl),  nnd  )»i--ising  througb  heaven  stuiB  in 
the  region  of  pryfundily,  Amwnt,  iu  which  he  appnreiitlr  withes  to 
•ojouru.  ThiJt  iheu  is  a  symbolic  and  rcligioiu  rejirvscutatiou  of  lifiD, 
which  for  every  Egyptian — and  espeeially  for  a  royal  conqueror — had  lu 
begin  and  cud  like  the  suu.  This  cxptiuns  the  eliaptcr  bciit);  tuacribcd 
ill  a  tomb." 

Ilcnec  it  was  thelaal  portion  of  the  uan-ative— which  we  can  analyse 
but  very  briefly — the  aMicalioa  of  Ri't  ami  bia  retreat,  first,  m  hcarea, 
DKXt  in  the  Amcntj  «  »yiiibul  of  dcuth  which  i»  to  be  followed  by  resur- 
rection M  the  ecttiugof  the  auu  by  its  rieiiit;— it  is  this  which  consti' 
tuted  its  interest  ia  tlic  couccption  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
illustrated  in  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  tomb  of  Scti  I. 
For  our  present  purpose,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  bcginuiog  of  tlic 
itory  which  constitutes  its  importaucc,  it  is  that  destruction  of  primal 
humanity  by  the  gods  of  which  uo  mention  ha»  Ix-cn  hitherto  found 
elsewhere.  Although  the  mcaus  of  destruction  employed  by  lt&  are 
quite  di'iiimilar,  although  he  does  not  proceed  by  snlimpr»iaii  but  by 
a  massacre  in  which  the  liou-tieudeil  goddess  Tefiiut  or  Sckhet,  the 
dreadful  form  of  Ilathor,  ie  the  agent,  the  other  sides  of  the  utoiy  bear 
a  sufBeietitly  striking  analogy  to  tlint  of  the  Mo«iic  or  Chaldean 
•  Deluge  to  show  that  it  is  thcBpcctnl  and  very  indi\idua]  form  aaeumcd 
p in  Egypt  by  that  tradition.  In  botli  we  bare  humiiu  corruption  cscitiug 
divine  wrath,  and  punished  by  a  divinely  ordaiucd  annihilation  of  the 
race,  from  which  there  escapes  but  a  very  small  number  destined  to 
give  birth  to  a  new  humanity.  Finally,  after  the  event  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  appeases  the  eclestial  anger,  and  a  solemn  eovcuont  is  made 
V'taeen  men  and  the  deity,  who  sweara  never  so  to  destroy  them  again. 
To  mc,  the  agreement  of  theee  principal  features  outweighs  the  divei^encc 
in  detail.  And  wc  have  also  to  ohscrvc  bow  singularly  akin  is  the  part 
ascribed  by  the  Egyptian  jmest  to  Rft  n-ith  that  assigned  in  the  epic 
poi'ni  of  L'rnk  to  the  god  Be],  in  the  deluge  of  Khasiaatra.  The 
Egyptians  believed,  as  did  other  nations,  in  the  destruction  of  mankind  ; 
but  as  iuiindation  meant  for  them  prosperity  atitt  life,  they  changed  the 
primitive  IfiKlitiou;  the  huniau  race,  instead  of  perishing  by  water,  wta 
otherwise  estcrniinated;  and  the  inundation — that  crowning  benefit  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile — became  in  their  eyes  the  sign  that  the  wrath  of 
lU  was  appeased. 

■  ^' 

W  AmerieaH  Stories  «/  the  I'tood. 

f  "It  is  a  ver)-  remarkable  fact,"  says  M.  Alfred  Muury,  "tliat  wC  find 
in  America  inditions  uf  the  Dclugo  conuiig  infinitely  ocrcr  to  ihst  af  the 
]}ibl«  and  t)ic  ChaJdean  religion  tJtuti  among  any  pcoi>l«;  of  (he  Old  WorU. 
It  is  diltieiill  to  Mippoae  ibal  the  eniiKration  lluit  certainly  took  place 
from  Am  into  N'onh   America   by   ih«   KouKI^    oud  Alctitisn   tslaiiilk,  and 
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Mill  doc4  so  ID  our  day,  ihoiiUI  bavn  hrouglit  in  tliexo  m*nioru<!,  tincc  no  troee  is 
ribund  of  ihem  among  ilii>*e  Alougul  or  Siberian  populatioiii,*  irhlcli  wer«  fused 

with    ll«    nnuroa    of   Uie   Xcyr   Vi'otUi No'  doubt  oerCiiiii   Amoricuii 

natioDf,  the  Moxicnns  and  PonivianJ^  had  rojichod  a  very  advanced  social 
ctMulitiaii  at  the  tiiii«  of  llie  Spnni»li  cunqutrst,  but  tlii*  civilixniion  hud  u  spooial 
clmracter,  oiid  seems  to  liave  been  dercloiwd  on  itie  im\  wlitro  it  tlourished. 
BIkDjr  very  simple  inventions,  aitcl)  u  the  use  of  weiglild,  woro  uitknovni 
to  tlicse  people,  and  iliia  idiowf  tliat  t1>v>r  knowlodgr  wns  not  derived  from  India, 
or  Jh[Ui».  Th«  utti'inpu  tliac  hiirc  boon  itind*  to  iracs  th<»  origin  of  Mexican 
civilixation  to  A.iiii  Iiavi>  not  iin  ^'et  lud  ti>  any  sufficiently  concliuire  fitcU. 
'Uttides,  had  Buddbiim,  which  we  lioubl,  nude  its  way  into  America,  it  could 
'jM  huve  imroduivd  a  laytli  not  found  in  its  own  Scriptures,  f  The  catiai!  of  these 
niinilaritie*  between  the  diluvial)  traditions  of  ilic  nations  of  ttio  New  World 
nnJ  Uiat  of  the  Bible  remuiiis  thcrvrorc  inicxpkined.'  ~ 

I  hare  particular  pleasure  in  quoting  these  wordii  b^  a  mau  o£ 
immCDsi:  vnidilioii,  Ixrcausc  !ic  doca  not  belong  to  ortbodox  writen, 
ami  will  not  lliercfore  be  thought  hi&Riteil  by  a  prcconccirtnl  uplaion. 
Othcn  also,  uo  less  rotiotutlUtic  thao  he,  hare  pointed  out  tbia  likc- 
CCS9  between  American  traditions  of  the  Deluge  and  tboec  of  the  iiibh> 
and  the  Chakleaiis. 

The  most  importaat  among  the  former  arc  the  Mcxicnn,  for  tltey 
_ appear  to  hare  been  defiuitively  fixed  by  symbolic  and  mncmonit: 
pointings  before  any  contact  with  Kuropicftiis.  According  to  these 
documents,  the  Nouh  of  the  >fexican  calach'sm  nas  Co\co\,  callevl 
by  certain  peoples  Teoci|>actli  or  TcKpi.  He  had  saved  himself,  together 
with  bis  wife  Xochi^uctzal,  in  a  bnrk,  or,  according  to  other  trudilioiLs 
00  a  raft,  mode  of  cypress  wood  (Cupresgta  dulicAa).  Paintings  rctraciug 
the  deluge  of  Coscox  have  iiccti  discovered  umotig  the  Aztecs,  MiEtecs, 
Slapotccs,  llascallees,  and  Meohoacanescs.  The  tradition  of  the  latter 
is  still  more  strikingly  in  conformity  with  the  story  m  we  have  it  iti 
Ocucsis  and  in  Chaldean  sources.  It  lella  huw  Tc/pi  embarked  in  a 
spacious  vessel  with  bia  wife,  hi-schildrou,  and  several  auimnls,  and  grain, 
whoftc  prcscrt-ation  waq  essential  to  the  iubsistcnce  of  the  human  race. 
When  the  great  god  Tczcatlipoca  decreed  that  the  wiiters  shoulil 
retire,  Tezpi  sent  a  vulture  from  the  bark.  The  bird,  feeding  ou  tlio 
carcases  with  which  the  earth  was  laden,  did  not  return.  Tezpi  sent 
out  oilier  birds,  of  which  the  humming-bird  only  came  back  with  a 
leafy  branch  in  its  bcuk.  Then  Tezpi,  stxiiig  that  the  country  Ijcgon 
to  Tcgefatc,  left  his  bark  on  the  mountain  of  CoUiuacsn. 

The  document,  however,  that  gives  the  most  valnable  information  as 
to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Mcxicuini  in  one  known  a»  "  Codex  Vaticauus," 
from  the  library  where  it  is  preserved.  It  eonsista  of  four  symbolic 
pictures,  representing  the  four  afcs  of  the  world  prcoedinf^  the  actual 

I      *  N«*ertkcL«M,  tbo  Dologo  bolda  an  itnporfauit  pbice  ftoiong  the  eoamoao&io  trodtttoat  • 
[d^cidt^tyorigiiiftlln  aharsctw — wfakh  Reguly  has  found  maoug  the  Vogius.     We  also  bear 
af  a  dOnvion  abory  among  the  Bulets  ur  Katmalca,   whuro  it  Mttiis  to  bar*  coino  in  witii 
Buildhinn. 

t  Wc  luMt,  hawcr«r,  oWrve  tliat  IhulUliift  iiii«ai»n»ri4B  sppMr  t«  hare  intrudnoAil  tbe 
diluviM  trwlitigo  of  Jades  into  Cfain*.  OutsJsA,  "  Oa  iJuddknia  ia  CbiaOk"  iu  the  Jeatoal 
Dftiie  Kojal  Anatia  Sode^  (Iftseriea,  voLxti.  p.  70),  afflnni  that  he  nw  its  prindpal 
KfSmjdK  nipreieaCed  la  ■  rery  dne  puntlag  of  a  tain]ilc  to  the  goddcat  Kivan^fin. 
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one.  Ttiej*  were  copied  at  Cbobula  irom  r  manuscript  anterior  to  tits 
coDfiucat,  and  occompuutcd  W  the  cxiiluuatory  conimenlary  ot  Pbdra  do 
loB  Bios,  a  BomiDican  monk,  who  m  1566,  less  than  fifty  ycani  aflcr 
tlie  nirivftl  of  Corlez,  dCTOtcd  himself  to  tlie  research  of  indigenous 
traditions  aa  bciog  accessary  to  his  misiioii&ry  work. 

Tlie  first  age  \a  marked  with  tlie  cipher  13x  lOO+G,  or  5d06,  vl)l<^ 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  understands  lu  giving  the  number  of  yean  of 
the  pcriodj  and  AblK  Bras^cur  dc  Bourbourg  ns  the  dote  of  it3  commezice- 
meut,  from  a  proluptic  cm  ^oidk  back  from  the  period  of  the  csccutioD 
of  the  maDUficn|kt.  This  ago  is  c&Uetl  /Vn/oiifl/iu/i,  "  Snn  i^  Kartli." 
It  in  that  of  the  giant*,  or  Quinames,  the  earliest  inhabiiaau  of  Anafanac, 
irhoae  ead  vriis  dcatruction  by  fiunioe. 

The  minibcr  of  the  second  age  ts  13  >c400-|-4,  or  -1804,  and  it  is 
called  Tlalonatiuh,  "  Sun  of  Hrc."  It  clo«cs  iritli  the  drsccnt  no 
£arth  of  Xinhtcurhli,  the  god  of  fire.  Mankind  are  all  truusfomicd 
into  birda,  and  only  thus  escape  the  cou6agratioi].  Xcrcrthelcss,  one 
human  pair  find  refuge  in  a  cave,  and  repcoplc  the  world. 

A»  to  the  third  age,  Ehfrulnnalinlt,  "  Sun  nf  Wind,"  its  number  is 
10x400  +  10,  or    1010.     lis  final  calastrojihe   is   a  terrible  hurricane 
raised  by  Qiictxaleoatl,  the  "  god  of  the  air."  With  (few  cseeptious,  men 
are  metamorpliosed  into  monkey?. 

Then  couiea  the  fourth  age,  Atonat'tuh,  "  SuD  of  Water/'  whose 
number  is  10x400  +  8,  or  400S.  It  ends  by  a  great  inandatiou,  a 
TL'ritablo  delagc.  All  mankind  are  changed  into  fish,  with  the  exeeptiou 
of  one  man  and  his  wife,  vho  sarc  tlictn-iclvcs  in  n  liurk  made  of  the 
iraak  of  a  cyprew-lree.  The  picture  represents  >[atlBlcueyo,  goddess 
of  tmtcrs,  Aud  oonflort  of  Tlaloc,  god  of  rain,  as  darting  down  towards 
earth,  C'oxcpx  and  Xochiquetzal,  the  two  human  beings  prcscrrcd,  arc 
seen  seated  on  a,  tree-trouk  uud  floating  in  the  midst  of  the  waters. 
This  flood  is  represented  as  the  last  cataclysm  that  det-asiatcs  the  earth. 

All  this  is  roost  important,  na  a  mind  of  the  order  of  Uuinlwldt's  did 
knot   hesitate  to  ocknoirlcdgc.     However,   M.  Oirnrd  de  R«alle  wrote 
quite  receiitlj' : 

"The  myth  of  thc^cluge  has  beeii  met  with  in  s«7cral  pnrts  of  At»er!cn,attd  Chris- 
tian writvrs  Imvo  nolfiiilcrl  to  !M  in  it  arcminisrvnceor  tlii^  lliblicnl  traJilion,  nay, 
ill  connootioii  witli  ths  pyiuoid  of  Chobula.  th«y  have  fmiuil  usees  of  the  Towtr 
of  Bnhcl.  Wo  thill]  not  waste  time  in  poinling  out  bow  out  of  a  fijiU-god,  Ckixoox, 
ninong  iho  Chichimccf,  TeocipactU  auiuug  the  Aztcvs,  and  ft  god<UB»  «f  flower*, 
\ochiqQ«tzsJ,  it  wus  easy  to  concoc^t  the  Xesicao  tigurei^  of  Noah  and  his  vrife 
by  joining  onio  tlirm  the  elory  of  thenrk  anA  die  <love.  ft  i«  enough  to  obaorro 
that  all  these  legends  bavo  oi)Iy  bc«n  collected  and  publtnhed  at  a  rdatiTtly 
recent  p&iiod.*  The  first  dlnlniclcn^  so  cautious  already  detfutc  lb«ir  liuuestBitu- 
plicily,  Biicli  SN  Snhitgun,  >rcn<]icts,  Obnos,  and  thu  HiipMUO-indigoiiouM  nulhora, 
LiQcb  ns  the  Texcucaii  iTthilxochitl  nitd  (he  TLi«cnltc<^  Cnniai:go,  never  brcotlM 
CB  won!  of  Hlories  th«y  oould  not  Imvo  fnilcil  to  briDg  to  light,  hsd  th«y  existed  iu 
their  ilays.  Laetly,  wc  find  in  Mr.  UoucrolYst  work  a  ai'iciitm  of  tlisso 
JtSwda,  due  to  Don  Josi  Teniatxlo  ItainirwE,  kwpcr  of  die  Natianal  Maseun, 

I     *  K«MnUr  luUitbcdi  aoi  reocBtlv  ooUcotod.    Tfas  date  ot  Pflro  ds  lof  ItiM  tbowstbia. 
'     i  "The  NslivsRscwofthersciAt  State*,"  vol.  lil  p.  GH, 
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which  prov«s  iiKOiit«stabl]r  thnt  kII  these  Htories  spring  from  all  Morrailynnd 
tendcncy-frauglitintcrprotationiiorotd  Mcx!cjn  pniiitin^  which  socordin^  to  him 
oalj  repreaeot  «pLM«l«s  io  the  migralioa  of  Aitoci  iiroiiinl  tlic  c«airal  lukva  vf  ih4 
plateau  of  Anabanc." 

I  mucU  fear  Ibat  the  lendeati/  here  is  not  on  tlie  siile  of  writers 
vho  arc  looked  od  as  grountl  to  powHcr  br  the  epithet  Chri&tinn ; 
which,  indeed,  be  it  said  ta  paning,  mif;h(  wel  I  surprise  a.  fer 
amoDg  tU«n).  Aud  this  tendency,  whcu  rcsotved  at  any  cost  to 
attack  the  Uiblc,  is  as  auti-scicotifit!  as  irhca  grnspiog  at  any  uti- 
orittcal  nrgumcnt  in  its  defence.  Ho  doubt  tho  idcntiuol  character  of 
Xochiquctzal  or  Maciitlxochiquctzal,  m  goMoaa  of  the  fertilizing  rain 
and  of  vegetation,  with  that  uf  Chalchihiiitiicu^  or  Mnllalciieyc,  i«  a 
ffctl-kaowu  fact,  more  certain  o'ea  than  tbc  character  of  itsh-god  of 
Coxcox  or  IVocipactli.  But  the  triiti)«rorm»tiuiL  of  godn  into  heroes  is  a 
very  coininoii  fuel  in  all  polythcisma,  and  mo*n  common  iu  the  kind  of 
unconscious  cuhcmcrisni  from  which  iofaut  pcoplca  ncTcr  free  thfirnsclvrs. 
There  u  therefore  nothing  here  tu  eotilrHdict  the  fact  that  theHc  two 
divine  pcraona<re«,  contemplated  as  hcroca,  may  be  token  va  the  two 
survivors  of  the  flood,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  new  humanity.  As  to 
the  theory  of  Don  Jo«;  Rrtmirrz,  about  the  symbolic  pictures  that  have 
been  interpreted  as  rsprca«ing  the  diluviun  tradition,  it  is  very  inge- 
nious and  scieutiQcally  presented,  hut  not  »o  absolutely  proved  as  M. 
Girard  dc  Kcollc  considers.  But  even  grnntin;^  its  iucontcstability,  it 
only  removes  part  of  the  evidence  which  may  hsvu  hecii  uniutettlionnlly 
forced  hy  those  naturally  disposed  to  sec  in  it  a  parallel  to  Genesis ;  as 
for  instance,  wilh  rcjjai-d  to  the  sending  out  the  bints  by  Tczpi.  Still 
the  existence  of  tbc  tradition  among  Mcxicou  peoples  irould  not  be 
shaken,  for  it  rests  upon  a  whole  of  ioduhitable  testimony,  couiirming 
in  a  striking  manner  the  iutcrprctatiou  hitherto  given  of  the  "Codex 
Vntieaous." 

The  vnitinhlc  work  in  the  Aztce  language,  and  in  I^atin  letters,  com- 
piled by  a  DiLtive,  sul)sec|uetuly  to  the  Spuuiah  conquest,  calletl  Codex 
C'Mmalpopoca  by  Abb(!  Drasseur  de  Uourbourg,  who  givcii  an  analysis 
aud  partial  translation  of  it  in  the  6nt  volume  of  his  "  Histoire  des 
Nations  CiviliNees  Hu  ^[exique,"  contains  in  its  third  portion  a  history  of 
the  suns,  or  successive  ogca  of  the  world.  Each  takes  its  name  troui  the 
way  in  n-hieh  humanity  i»  destroyed  at  its  close.  Tlic  first  is  the  ajtc  of 
jaguars,  who  devour  the  primordial  giants  ;*  the  second,  the  age  of  wind; 
at  its  close  men  lost  themselves,  aud  were  carried  off  by  the  horricaue, 
itad  transformed  themselves  into  moulccys.  llousee,  woods,  cTcry- 
thing  was  swept  away  by  the  wind-  Then  comes  the  age  of  fire,  whose 
suu  is  called  Tlalocan-Teuclli.  "Ijord  of  tlio  lower  regions,"  the  usual 
appellation  of  Micllautooctlt,  the  Mexican  Pluto,  nhich  seecas  to  point 
to  the  idea  of  an  age  of  sjiccinl  volcanic  activity.  At  its  close,  mankind 
is  destroyed  by  a  rain  of  fire,  aiul  such  as  do  not  {lerisb  escape  under 

•  Bjr  a  SB^lH  altcTStioB  of  tli«  tsxt  it  is  Mid  tUt  th«  j  muara  "  w«n  ^oroarKl,"  hiitiind 
of  "tboy  dsTOnred." 
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tlie  form  of  birds.      Finallf,  tlie  fourtH  «gc  is  tbntof  vatcr,  whicli  immfi' 
diatcly  precedes  oui'  present  epoch,  aod  closes  vitli  the  Deluge. 

Here  is  the  narrative  acconliog  to  Abb£  Brasscar's  rcnion,  bcM 
correct  by  Americiuiists  : — 

"  This  is  lb«  suD  called  iVoAwi-otf,  '  4  water."*  Now  tW  w«ler  wha  tranquil 
for  fort}' Tears,  plus  twelve,  iuid  men  lived  for  the  third  and  fourth  tiitieji  Wbi'ii 
lUc  win  S'ahni-all  cnnio  tlierfl  had  pawnd  nvrnjr  ftnit  huniiii-J  yeara,  j>!ns  tw.i 
agvo,  plus  >ereuty-«;t  j-carj.  Then  all  raankind  vm  lost  and  ilrovracd  and 
found  theina«lr«  changed  into  fiih.  7be  akr  caaie  nearer  tli<!  water.  In  a 
»iikI«  Any  nil  was  lostaotl  iba  day  .VaAui-zocAir/  ■  -1  Aow«r,'  dwlroyed  oU  our 
flcJi. 

"  And  \.\ia.t  ywc  itan  that  ofe^aJU,  '  1  h&n.ie,'t  and  the  day  A'ffAni-ofJ  nil  wa^ 
lonU  Kvea  l1i«  mumitaiaa  iuiiIe  into  the  waier,  and  the  water  rcaiaincd  tranquil 
for  fifly-two  springs. 

'^  Ni^w  at  tlie  cad  of  the  year  the  god  TitlHCuhuan  had  warned  Nata  and  hu 
spoiiav  Ncuu,  aayiug :  '  Make  no  uion  wine  of  Agsre,  but  bc^in  to  litdlow  ont  a 
groat  cyjiif  u,  and  you  will  enter  into  it  when  in  the  moatii  Tojontii  ifafi  WBl«r 
approaches  ibe  sky." 

'■Th«n  tboy  cnt«rcd  in,  and  wh™  the-  god  lud  clcac^d  tlie  doorbeaoid:  'lliou 
riialt  viit  but  ont"  car  of  itiatxe  and  iby  wil'it  one  nl»o.' 

"But  OS  HOOD  aatbay  bad  fiiiiHliud  tliuy  Wti::t  out, and  iJie  water  remaiaed  calm, 
for  the  wood  no  loncer  moved,  and  on  o])eniiig  it  tliey  began  lo  si;r  ftsli. 

"  Then  tlieylit  anre,  oyruhlnng  together  piec«s  of  wood,  and  iher  roaatedliah. 

"  The  goda  CitlnIl!ntctiC  iind  Citlnlnlonnc  itiftnnlly  looking  down  Mid  : '  Oirtno 
Lord,  wbat  Is  that  fin*  thai  iit  making  thero.  Why  do  tbfy  tlioa  sinok«  U>o  iiky  ?' 
Alonce  Tit)acahtiun-Ti.-iK:al!iiiuca  di.-«c-cudcd.  lie  began  to  chide,  oayiug,  '  Wfa» 
lios  made  this  fire  here  V  And  reining  bold  of  the  li^h  he  shaped  their  loiaa  and 
heads,  and  ihey  wore  trausrormed  iiilo  da^i^riictiitnr)." 

This  laat  tourh  is  a  satire  on  tbc  Cliichimecs,  or  '' barlMMiuia  of  the 
North,"  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Tezcuco.  It  prove*  Ihe  decidedly 
tindigenous  eharactcr  of  the  stor)',  and  i*cniovcs  auy  such  suejHeioQ  of  n 
'Bibli<'al  iinitutiun,  n*  the  date  inij^bt  linvc  led  to. 

Tlie  maiiuseiipt,  written  in  Spanish  by  Motolinu,  who  belonged  to 
the  generation  of  the  "  conquistadorcs,"  has  hitherto  only  been  Wnown  by 
CKtracIs  (fircii  from  it  by  Abbe  Hnusour  In  hi»  "  Itecherchea  sur  Ic? 
Kuincs  de  Palcnquc,''  a  work  euntaining  luany  useful  doeumcuta,  though 
already  pervaded  by  tlic  dclusious  whieh  towards  the  end  of  his  career  so 
slraiigvly  niialed  tbia  learned  piuuver  of  Mexican  nnliqiiarinnism.  Here, 
too,  we  find  the  theory  of  Ibc  font-  suns,  or  four  ages,  given  in  the  saini* 
order  as  by  the  author  of  the  "Codcjt  CLimalpopoco." 

The  first  ia  callwl  "  age  of  Tcicatlipocu,"  because  tliat  god  had  then 
added  ou  a  half  to  the  sun,  which  was  only  half  lumiaoua,  or  had  ''  made 
hiuiselfituu  in  its  plaec."  This  was  the  age  of  the  Quinanic»,  or  giants, 
who  were  almost  all  estcrtninutcd  by  funaine.  After  this,  Ctuetitlcoall, 
the  god  uftbe  air,  having  armed  himself  with  a  great  stick,  struck  Tcx- 
catlipoca  with  it,  threw  him  into  the  water,  and  '*  and  made  hiimwlf  sun 
in   hit  place."     The  fallen  godj  transforming  himself  into  u  jngiuu-, 

•  Kiriui  tl>e  d«y  ot  the  year  when  tbo  final  c»lwljni  <rM  Mi[>iMMnl  to  kav«  orciirrvd, 
i-  TUi*  dMigaation  »t  tU  ytu-  accunlt  vitk  tba  ijattin  of  MeaiMD  cycba,  cositataiagfoor 
grvviia  of  T«arB,  <acti  nsoicd  aSWt  •rmc  olijevl  or  aninaL 
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dOTOurcd  lucti  of  the  Quiiinnics  as  had  escaped  fr^tm  the  raniirip.  The 
•tttteincDt*  of  tlie  '■  Code^  Valicauus"  and  tlie  "Cixicx  Cliimulpopom" 
aa  to  the  fioal  catastrophe  uf  the  world's  first  age,  arc  thtu  reconciled 
by  this  last  narrative. 

Motuliua  Cklltt  tlie  two  next  ages  tboae  <^  wiml  uiul  fire;  tber  arc 
clused  ill  the  vay  we  have  seen. 

The  fourth  is  the  iige  of  the  "  Sun  of  Water,"  jilawd  unc'er  Iho 
jtatjonagc  of  the  godded  ChulchihiiillicuiJ.  The  Deluge  tcrniiuatcs  it, 
and  after  this  last  cataclyum,  we  enter  iiiioti  our  |>reseut  cm. 

Wc  eome  nftSt  to  the  '•  History  of  the  Chiehinicos,''  hy  Don  Pornntido 
d'Alva  Ixllilxocliillj  dcu-endaat  of  the  old  pagan  kings  of  Teicuco,  wliusc 
pretended  vilcncc  on  the  subject  we  have  seen  appealed  to  as  disproviiiK 
the  authenticity  of  thcte  Mexican  diluvinn  traditions.  In  Ihc  CirNt 
chapter  of  his  first  book,  IxtliUochitl  relates  the  story  of  the  cjsinie 
ages  according  to  the  tradttiuua  of  hih  native  city.  He  only  gives  four 
iu  all,  iiicliidiug  the  actual  period.  Tlie  6r»t  is  the  Alvadufi,  or  '''  Suti 
of  Waters,'"  which  bogius  with  the  creation,  and  eiida  with  a  uutverHal 
dclnge.  Then  comes  the  TMachiiotatintt,  or  "  Sun  of  Jiarth,"  when  the 
giaiitit  entlcd  Qninniiictzin-Tr.ocuil!iio\tmc  livc<l,  desccndnnts  of  the  sur- 
vivor* of  Ihc  firjt  epoch.  A  frightful  cartUf^uake,  overthrowing  the 
mountains,  and  destroying  the  grealerpartof  tlie  dwellen  on  earth,  closes 
this  age.  It  ia  in  the  thinl  ngc,  Bhfcatonat'mh ,  "  Suii  of  Wind,"  th&t 
Olmccs  and  Xicalanqucs  came  from  ihc  CA«t  tu  settle  ift  the  south  of 
Mexico.  At  first  they  were  couqiiered  by  the  remitaut  of  the  QuinamcH, 
but  ended  by  uiasaamng  these.  Qiictsalcoatl  nrxt  appears  aa  a  religious 
refurmvr,  bat  \b  not  lislcui;d  to  by  mcnj  whose  iiidoellity  is  punished 
by  the  Appalling  hurricane  during  which  siicit  aa  escaped  hccamc  mou> 
keys.  Then  begins  the  present  age,  Tlaionatiuh,  or  "  Suu  of  FiiP,"  thus 
called  bccansc  it  is  to  cud  by  a  raiu  of  fire.  Wc  sec,  therefore,  that 
Ixtlikochitl  wa«  perfectly  nc<iuainted  with  the  diluviun  tradition,  and  if 
be  docs  not  enter  into  its  details,  he  assigas  it  an  important  place  in  his 
scries  of  ages. 

Therefore  we  mtist  oeods  acknowledge  the  diluvian  tradition  to  be 
really  indigenous  in  Mexico  and  uot  an  iavcution  of  missiouftries. 
We  may  doubt  as  to  aoinc  particulars  in  Kimc  of  the  rcniion.<i,  though 
this  arises  chiefly  from  a  preconceived  idea,  becntise  they  too  mnch 
resemble  the  story  in  Genesis;  but  as  to  the  fuudanicutal  tradition  it 
w  UDasaailablc,  and  intiiunlrly  eonncctcd  witli  a  conception  not  drawu 
from  the  Bihlc^ — 'and  universally  admillcd  to  have  ciistcd — that, namely,  of 
the  four  ajea  of  the  world.  Between  this  conception,  and  that  of  the 
four  ages  or  Vugas  of  India,  and  of  the  manvantarai  where  the  destrue- 
tiou  of  the  worM  and  the  renewals  of  humouity  alternate,  there  is  au 
analogy  which  appeared  very  ^Iguificaiit  to  llumholdt,  ?L(a<?Cull(>ch,  anil 
M.  Maury.  It  is  one  that  justifies  uh  in  a.«king  whether  the  Mexicans 
dcviacd  it  indciwndcntly  or  borrowed  It  more  orlrss  directly  from  Iiidiu. 
The  system  of  tlw  four  age«,  inseparable  in   Mexico  from  that  of  the 
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(Itluvinn  tratlitiuH,  roiirniiiU  us  wiili  the  prolilfrm — ever  reeurriag  witli 
n;g&nl  lu  American  civilization — of  how  far  lliesc  &re  spontaneous  aud 
how  far  derived  from  Asia  throtigli  Buddhist  of  other  misviOQarics.  In 
the  pro!>oiit  stiitc  of  our  kiiovI(N)g<3  \ro  can  n^  little  9otv<*  this  probkin 
negatively  ua  uffirnialivclr,  and  all  atlerapts  made  to  come  to  n  positive 
conclusion  arc  premature  and  unproductirc,  Bpforo  discovcriug  whence 
AmericJin  civiiiMtions  camp,  we  must  thoroughly  know  what  tliey  were, 
nor  attempt  the  arduuus  aud  ohscure  question  of  their  tirigin  till  WB 
tramc  a  rcuL  American  archeology  on  the  same  scteiitilic  basia  nod  hy 
the  same  methods  n*  other  arehieoIogicB,  And  in  this  rr«pcct  Mc«»r». 
T.  G.  Mijller  and  Herb^Tt  Bancroft  appear  to  mc  greatly  in  adranre  of 
their  prccursora  in  this  field  of  iaquinr. 

For  the  present,  all  that  ean  be  done  is,  as  I  have  attempted  with 
Flood  stories,  to  determine  facts  without  pretending  to  draw  inferences. 
Heace  I  ahoold  no  longer  boldly  write,  as  I  did  eight  years  ago :  "  The 
Hood  stories  of  Mexico  positively  prove  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge  to 
he  one  of  the  oldest  held  by  humaoity-^a  tradition  «o  primitirc  aa 
to  be  anterior  to  the  diapcrsion  of  hnrann  families  and  the  final  develop- 
ments of  material  civilixatiou ;  which  the  Bed  race  peopling  America 
brought  from  the  common  cradle  of  oor  spcciea  into  their  new  homo,  at 
the  8ame  time  that  the  Semites,  Chaldeans,  and  Aryans  respectively 
carried  it  into  Ihcirs."*  The  fact  is  that  among  American  peoples  this 
tradition  may  not  he  primitive.  We  may  indeed  affirm  tlut  it  was  not 
borrowed  from  the  Bible  nftcr  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  but  we  cannot 
bo  eqnally  confident  that  it  van  not  the  result  of  some  prcriotia  foreign 
importation,  the  precise  date  of  vhich  wc  have  uo  means  of  fixing. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  doctrine*  of  sueceasive  ages,  and  of  the  dc«trnetioo 
of  the  men  of  thR  first  age  by  a  Delnge,  is  also  found  in  the  enrious  book 
of  Popol-vuA  that  collection  of  the  mythological  truditiuQS  of  Ouatc- 
mala,  written  after  the  conquest  in  the  native  tongue,  by  a  secret  adept  of 
the  old  religion  ;  discovered,  copied,  and  Iranalnlcd  into  Spanish  in  t)io 
begianing  of  the  last  century  by  the  Dominican  Francisco  Ximcncs,  cur£ 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Chiula.  His  Spanish  version  has  been  publislicd  by 
M.  Schel«cT,  the  original  test  with  a  French  translation  by  AbbiS 
Braiisciir.  Here  wc  read  thatjhe  gods,  seeing  that  animals  wc-TC  neither 
capable  of  speaking  nor  of  adoring  tlicm,  dcterminol  to  make  men  in 
their  owu  image.  They  faeliioQe<l  them  at  first  in  clay.  But  those  men 
had  no  consistency,  conld  not  turn  their  heads;  spoke,  indeed,  but 
understood  nothing.  The  gods  then  destroyed  their  imperfect  work  by 
a  Deluge.  Setting  about  it  for  the  second  time,  they  made  a  man 
of  wood  aud  a  woman  of  resin.  These  crcAturcs  were  far  superior  to 
the  former;  they  moved  and  lived,  but  only  like  other  aniniels ;  they 
spoke,  but  unintelligibly;  and  gave  no  thon^ht  lo  the  gods.  TTien 
IlHrftkau,"the  heart  of  heaven,"  the  god  of  storm,  caused  a  rain  of 
burning  re»in  to  full,  while  the  gnmnd  was  shaken  by  a  fearful  earth- 
*  "  Emoi  do  ocmiDBBtain  Hct  rraganU  <la  Berove,"  p.  283. 
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quake.  All  the  tlcsccndants  cf  tlic  wooil-aud-rc&ia  pair  perished,  with 
•  few  cxcc[>tioiis  who  bvcuuc  nioiikrys  of  the  fore«l.  I^nallr,  out  of 
white  and  yclluw  maize,  the  i;uds  prodiKKKl  four  perfect  men  :  Bidnrn  - 
Uuitze,  "  the  8iniliD»;  jagnar  ;"  B»lam-agah,  "  the  jaguar  of  th(!  night ;" 
Mahucatith,  "  the  distiDguisUcd  uamc;"  and  Igi-Balain,  "  the  jaguar  of 
the  moon,"  They  vrero  till  and  strong,  «aw  and  knew  everything,  and 
rendered  thanks  to  the  gods.  Hut  the  Utt«r  were  olnrucd  at  this  thmr 
final  BUcccBS,  and  feared  for  their  soprcmacy  :  accordingly,  they  tlirew  a 
light  veil,  like  a  mist,  over  the  vi«ion  of  the  four  men,  irhicli  hceamo 
like  that  of  the  men  of  to-day.  While  they  tilcpt  Ibc  godt  ereatod  for 
them  four  nive»  of  great  hfanty.  aad  from  three  of  these  pairs  the 
I  Qaichcs  wore  bora — Igi-Bnlam  and  hi&  wife  Cnkisalin  having  no  children. 
This  series  of  awkward  attempts  at  creation  i<<  HufHeicntlv  removed 
from  the  Biblical  narrative  to  do  away  with  any  suspicion  of  Chriatiiin 
missionary  iuducnce  over  this  indigenous  quadrennial  legend,  where,  aa 
anial,  we  find  the  behcf  in  the  dettruetion  of  primil  mankind  by  a 
great  (loud. 

We  meet  with  it  in  Nicaragua  m  well.  Ovicdo  relates  that  Pedsariaa 
Davila,  governor  of  the  itrovinec  iu  IB^H,  charged  F.  Kohndilla,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic,  to  inquire  into  the  agiiritual  condition  of  those 
lodians  whom  his  predccessori  bcfailcd  of  having  converted  in  great 
iiumbcrii  to  Cnthulicisni,  which  he,  Dnvila,  with  good  reason,  duubtcd. 
The  monk  nceordiugly  examined  the  natives,  and  Oviedo  has  transmitted 
eercral  dialogues  which  show  us  the  creed  of  the  Nicaragnnns  a  few  years 
aAer  the  Spanish  coofjaeat,  The'following  bears  directly  on  our  subject : — 

■■  Qiitttinn  by  flohadilla.  Who  hH4  created  litnvea  -imJ  lartli,  tliu  stars  utid 
moon,  man  and  all  else? 

"Aiutetr  (frjr  M«  Caciqve  Aivgooiteffoam).  Tniiiagastad  and  Cippatox-al,  lh«OD« 
t  is  a  mttn,  th«  oilior  a  woniiin. 
'       "  Q.  '^VIio  created  llut  man  and  woman  ? 

"  A,  No  one.     On  the  contmry,  nil  men  and  women  do*cend  from  tfaem.         '  I 

■*  Q.  Did  they  create  Cbrisliaoit  7 

*'  A.  1  du  not  kuow,  but  tlic  Indisas  dncond  from  Tamagaatad  and  Cippatoval. 

"  Q.  Arc  thcio  any  gods  grojit«r  thnn  iticy '.'  . 

"A.  No;  we  believe  them  lo  be  the  greaiest. 

*'  Q.  Are  thej  gods  of  (I«bIi  or  wood,  or  any  otli«r  milMtaaoe  ? 

">l.  Th«v  arc  of  llesh ;  tlicyaroman  nnd  woman,  brown  tn  colour  likens 
Indinon.     Tliey  walked  on  vurdi  dri»«cd  like  tu,  and  ate  what  Indians  oat. 

"  ft.  Wlio  gnvo  llieiii  to  eat  ?  J 

"A.  Everything  belongs  to  them.  j 

"  Q.  Vr'bcrs  are  th«y  now  7  i 

"  A.  Tn  litnven,  according  to  what  our  sncetlon  have  told  ni.  ' 

"  Q.  ]Iow  did  they  ascend  thither  ? 

"  A.  I  only  knoir  that  tt  ts  lh«ir  home.  I  do 'not  know  how  tlwy  were  bom, 
for  they  have  no  father  nor  molhcr. 

"  Q.  How  do  tbny  ]iv«  at  prMflntf 

"A.  Tlicy  fat  wlmt  la^inna  cat,  for  luaJz«  and  all  food  ]>foci)«ds  from  th« 
place  where  dwell  liic  tiolti  (gods). 

"  Q.  Do  y<}u  know,  or  I>uv«  you  heard  t^ll,  wlieUier  sinoe  the  ie)>t«$  created  the 
world  it  Iia*  bc«n  (l«*troy«d  7  i 
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"  A.  Boforn  ihe  pre»!ut  nwe  cxisled,  (ho  world  was  tlMi?oy*d  by  water  nod 
nil  became  »?n, 

"Q.  How  dill  ihat  mnn  and  woman  cscnpr? 

"  .1.  They  wire  in  Itcuvoii.  fat  tlul  wn«  rlicir  dwell!iijr,  and  nrti^ruurili  they 
caim:  <l9wu  to  earili  Hiid  Te-ina(l«  atl  tliiaj;^  iwtboyiiuu'  aro,  atid  wa  arc  tiiHir 

''<2.  Yon  9ay  the  wtiolv  world  vmn  dtMroyei  hy  wnlor.  Did  bot  MOM 
indiriduals  snvu  llicmMlvcs  in  ii  cauoe,  or  bjr  some  other  wu/  ? 

**  A.  No.  .\U  the  world  woa  drowned,  acwnliDg  to  whiit  injr  oneeBton 
toJd  mi'." 

The  threat  god  Tamagastad,  of  whom  mention  is  nadc  in  tlus  dia> 
loguc,  is  cviclcutly  tlic  name  as  'Fliomagnta,  Hie  awfiiUvisavci)  spirit  of 
fire,  whose  ctiltus  was  imtcrior  amoii^  a  portion  of  the  Muyscas  at 
TuDgn  mid  SngitinoKa  to  that  of  Botchlca.  Thin,  therefore,  hHugs  us 
back  tt)  the  rclisious  ami  cosmogonie  tradtlions  of  the  very  advanced 
civili^iation  in  the  high  tahlc-laud  of  CutKliinimnrcn,  anil  wc  arc  U^tl  tn 
recognize  in  the  Flood-legcud  of  Itotohica  a  certain  cchu  of  the  so 
onivcrsnliy  wpread  tradition  of  the  Uclugc  of  early  ages,  mioj;li-J  with 
the  iiieinory  of  a  Ineal  ereut,  from  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Miiyscas 
had  suffered  at  the  lime  of  their  Hrat  Kettlemcnt.  ^Neither  must  wc 
forgot  that  Ufltcliieu  aud  hh  wicked  spojss,  who  brought  about  tho 
inuudatioa  of  Cundinaniarca,  arc  no  other  than  pcrMtiiltentiona  of 
tht;  sua  ai>d  moou,  as  were  the  pair  Manco-Capuc  and  Maraa-Ocllo 
ill  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  "Tlic  moon  of  Peru  ii  gentle  and 
bcneRcent,"  well  observes  M.  GiranI  dc  lU-alli?,  "  she  heljM  her  brother 
and  hiiab&od  in  the  work  of  cinlisation ;  ou  the  plateau  of  Cuudiaa- 
iiiami,  on  the  eontntri,',  she  is  a  wllelij  a  reritaUc  deity  of  night  and 
uf  evil,  worthily  represented  by  the  lugubrious  owl." 

Some  have  belicrcd  themselves  to  hare  discorei:^  the  Flood-tradU 
tio»  among  the  Peruvians,  but  careful  criticism  disproves  this.  For  H 
only  arises  from  ap  unintelligent  intcrpr:;ta!ion  of  the  myth  of  Virft- 
cocba  or  Con,  god  of  waters,  or  nure  prccistJy,  ibc  peraoailicatioo  of 
the  clement,  a«  shown  by  the  legend  which  represents  him  as  baring  uo 
ImiieA,  and  yet  stretching  hiin»elf  out  afnr,  lowirring  the  niountiiiiiN  uud 
fllliug  up  the  valleys  in  bis  course.  Ue  was  tbc  chief  god  of  the 
Armaraa,  who,  according  to  them,  had  created  the  earth ;  and  who, 
issuing  from  Lake  Titicaca,  to  manifest  himself  ou  earth,  had  assembled 
the  earliest  lueu  at  Tiahoanaco.  LateTj  the  ofBcial  cosmogony  of  the 
Incus  led  to  hih  undergoing  an  culiemcrislic  transformation  diminishing 
his  religious  importimcc  j  and  he  i»  represented  as  one  gf  the  sons  of  the 
Sun,  come  upon  earth  to  dwell  among  aud  civilize  mankind,  a  younger 
brother  of  Manco-Capac.  Xow  it  ii  under  the  govenimcut  of  Vira- 
cocha  that  the  Deluge  is  pbiecd  by  the  writers  of  rcry  ivecni  date,  who 
mcntiOD  this  crciit,  of  which  the  ualire  tntdilion  was  uuknowu  to  tlis 
Inca  Oaroilaso  dc  la  Vcgn,  to  Moutesiuus,  UuIIkju,  Gomara,  K.  Olivs, 
Bud,  iu  abort,  to  all  authorities  of  any  wi:ighl  in  Peruvian  matters. 
Maocullocb  dues  indeed  quote  AcoMta  auii  Herrcra,  but  these  autliors 
uever  apeak  of  a  Deluge  involving  all  humanity  ;  they  only  say  that 


Viraraclm  gkvc  Uirs  to  the  enrlicitt  men  (it  tlie  clow  of  a  priinonlial 
period  aatcrior  to  tboir  creation,  wbcu  the  irhutc  surface  of  the  eartb 
liaU  been  uiijer  water. 

Numerous  logcads  of  tlic  great  inuadatioD  of  earliest  times  hare 
beea  fbuod  among  the  itavnge  tribes  of  Amenca.  But  b;  their  verv 
nature  tbcsc  leave  room  for  doubt.  They  bave  uot  been  committed  to 
writing  by  the  oatiresj  wc  ouly  know  tbcm  by  i ot^rmeditirius  who  may, 
ID  perfectly  gond  faith,  hnrc  altered  them  considerably  in  an  uncon- 
sciotu  dnirc  to  &»imilatc  tlicm  to  ibc  Bible  story.  Bc^des,  tbey  have 
been  only  collected  verj-  lately,  when  the  tribes  had  been  for  a  loag 
time  in  contact  witli  Europeans,  and  had  ottcu  had  living  ainon^  them 
more  than  one  atlvcuturer  who  might  well  have  introduced  new  ole- 
mcDta  into  their  trodttious.  Tlicy  arc  therefore  very  iofcrior  in  im* 
portaace  to  thooo  we  have  found  existing  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and 
Nicaragua,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  concjuorors. 

The  moat  remarkable  of  thcin,  as  excluding  by  its  very  form  the  idea 
of  EoTOpcaa  cominuiucatioQ,  is  that  of  the  Cherokee^.  It  8cem«  a 
childbh  TcrHiou  of  the  Indian  tradition,  only  that  it  is  a  dog  instead 
of  a  fish  who  plays  the  part  of  dctircrcr  to  the  man  who  escapes  the 
cntastropbc ;  hut  tbU  brings  us  l>ack  to  a  mytli  special  to  America — 
that  of  tlic  transformation  of  tisb  into  doga,  as  we  have  seeu  in  the 
Flood-story  of  the  "  Codex  Chimalpopoca." 

"The  dog,"  iay(  the  legend  of  the  Cfaerokeej, "  never  ceased  for  several  dayn  to 
rua  np  and  <!own  ihe  bnnks  ot'  tli«  riror,  looking  iixctlly  at  the  water  and  bowl- 
in;^  as  in  dittrcai.  His  inA/tt«r  wus  Hniioycd  by  liU  wiys  and  roughly  ordered 
him  to  go  home,  upon  uhioh  lie  began  speaking  and  revealed  ib»  iin[)Otiding 
colamit)-,  einlifig  hid  [ircdiclioD  by  saying  tliat  the  only  way  in  wbloU  bi*  muster 
and  hU  iiimily  could  cscapo  VM  by  throwiog  him  at  once  iuto  the  water,  for  he 
would  becoio«  ihpir  dclivn-or  by  iwimnting  to  Kck  a  boat,  but  tliiC  there  waa 
not  a  momr^iit  to  lone,  fur  a  terrible  rain  was  at  hand  which  would  trad  to  n 
genarnl  inundation  in  which  evcn'thing  would  perish.  The  man  obeyed  hisdug, 
wna  Mvcd  with  his  fumily,  and  they  repcoplod  tho  OBrth." 

It  ii  said  that  the  Tamanakis,  a  Carih  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  have  a  legend  of  the  man  and  womau  who  escaped  the  flood 
by  reaching  the  simimit  of  Mount  Tapanacu.  There  they  tlycw  eocon- 
nnta  Iwhind  them,  from  whieh  sprung  a  new  race  of  men  and  women. 
If  the  report  be  true,  which,  howei'cr,  wc  cannot  affirm,  this  would  be  a 
very  siugulur  af^rccmcut  with  one  of  the  distiuctivc  features  of  the 
Greek  story  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 

Ku^ian  explorers  have  reported  a  childlike  narrative  of  the  flood  ia 
the  Alvutiau  Islands,  forming  the  geographical  link  bctwecD  Asia  aod 
North  America,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  uorth-cast  of  America 
among  the  Kolo«k«.  Henry  the  traveller  gives  the  following  tradition 
aa  current  among  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Lakes; — 

"  In  former  tiraca  the  futhcr  of  the  Indian  tribes  dwelt  towards  t^e  riaiug  sun. 

Having  been  warned  in  a  draim  that  a  dobii^a  was  cominj  ii|H>n  tho  earth,  be 

buth  A  rufl,  on  which  he  oavi-d  htn)»«lf  with  hU  lumily  and  all  the  animals.     He 

lloatwl  llitu  for  several  month.*.     The  nnimiit%  who  at  that  time  spoke,  loudly 
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Qomplained  aiid  tniinnurcdiigaioat  hiin.  AtLut  a  new  carUi  appeared,  on  wliirh 
he  Iat)d«(1  with  nil  t^ic  aniiaiil«,  wlio  from  that  time  lost  tlie  [wwor  of  tfoceli  n»  u 
punialiQKtnt  for  tUtir  tnunnurt  ngaioit  their  ddivcter," 

According  to  Father  CharlcToix,  the  tribes  of  Canada  and  the  v^ley 
of  the  Missis«ip|)i  relate  iu  their  rude  legends  that  oil  iimukiuil  was  do* 
Btroyed  1>v  a  flood,  and  ttmt  the  goo<l  Bjiirit,  to  rejteopte  the  earth,  Uad 
changed aiiimaU  into  rucn.  It  is  to  J.  S.  ICohl  wo  owe  ournrquaiatance 
with  the  version  of  the  ChipiKwaye — full  of  grotesque  and  perplcxiug 
touches — ill  whicli  the  man  »Avtn\  from  thv  deluge  is  c«1I<hI  Menaboshu.*" 
To  know  if  the  earth  be  drying  he  sends  a  bird,  the  diver,  oat  of  hia 
bark ;  ibcn  becomes  the  restorer  of  the  humsa  race  and  the  founder  of 
esisting  society.  Culliu  relates  a  story,  current  among  the  Maiidaua, 
of  the  caWh  being  a  gi'c»t  tortoise  borne  ou  the  waters,  and  that  mIicu 
ouc  day,  in  digging  the  soil,  a  tribe  of  white  oiea  |)ierccd.  the  ahell  of 
tbe  tortoise,  it  sank,  and  the  water  covcriag  it  dniwncd  all  men,  with 
ihc  exceptiou  of  oiiej  who  saved  liim!H.'if  in  a  boat :  and  when  tho  earth 
re-emci^d,  scut  out  a  dove,  who  returned  with  a  branch  of  willow  la 
its  beak.  Here  wc  bare  Noab's  dorc,  as  in  the  story  of  Tcspi  and 
Mcnaboshii  wc  have  other  birds  siibiitituted  fur  it.  But  the  uative 
originality  of  this  detail,  aa  of  the  whole  dilnvian  tradition  among  tho 
Ma»dan!i,  may  well  be  doitbtnj  when  wo  [viiiember  that  the  plirsicat 
peculiaritii-s  of  thiK  eurioits  tribe  outhc  banks  of  thcMi««>uri  Itxl  Catlin 
to  consider  it  of  mixed  blood,  and  partly  while  origio. 

Iu  the  sotigs  of  the  iuhabitauts  of  New  California  allusion  was  made 
to  a  verv  rctnotc  period  whco  the  sea  Icll  its  bed  and  corenxl  the  earth. 
The  whole  race  of  men  and  BnimaU  perished  in  tbis  deluge,  sent  by  tho 
supreme  god.  Chinigchinig,  with  the  cxoepHnn  of  a  few  who  hnd  taken 
refuge  on  a  high  uiouotain  wliich  the  water  f:iiieil  to  reach.  The  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  who  explored  Kow  Mexico  bcfoiv  it* 
annexation,  tell  of  the  oxistenee  of  a  similnrtmtlllion  among  the  diflerent 
native  tribes  of  that  \a*t  territorr.  Other  travellers  gire  us  kiudrcd 
narratives,  more  or  less  strikingly  resembling  tho  Bible  record.  But 
f(Hr  the  most  part  they  are  too  vaguely  reported  to  be  entirely  trusted. 


Potjfiietian  TratHthfu. — In  Oceania  evcu,  and  not  amoug  the  Fclogiiui 
negroes  or  Papoos,t  but  the  Polyneaiauj  raccuatircs  of  tlic  archi[iclago 
of  AQstnila!>in,  the  diliivian  tradition  hits  been  trncr<l,  mingled  with  recol- 
lectious  of  sudden  rises  of  the  sva,  which  are  one  of  tho  must  frequent 
scourges  of  those  islands.  The  most  noted  is  that  of  Tahiti,  wbich 
baa  been  specially  referred  to  the  primcral  tnidittoii.     Here  it  is  b» 

'  TUu  Dftinc  locka  like  a  c«rmp4ion  of  tbot  uf  tlic  laduui  Mutii  Vairuvkto. 

't'ExMpt  lu  tiu:  Kiji  lilai);!^  wliiirt'  tbu  Pol vntaaiU)  haro  t>«<ti{crK>[ii<;  tintPi^lUMlMiMn,; 
tlia  McUtiijUMi  iiu'l  MToonlv  bfcn  iV»troy(iftrt- (Ik*c  tftcr  Laving  iufuMd  inlu  lh«  {•U|'a- 
lattoo  u  cicmccit  i-jjliiiciiily  maxkiHl  to  rcoacr  the  Djii  ■  itiiXTd  nUfcrr  tinn  a  piiicly 
liUcb  race 
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gireu  b^  M.  Gauaain,*  wlio  luu  puttlishcd  a  translation  oi  it,  as  wdi  as 
the  Tahitixu  text,  written  by  a  native  named  Mare  : — 

"  Two  men  had  gone  out  to  sea  to  ti<ih  with  the  line,  Roo  and  Tonhoroa  by 

nuDu.  They  throw  their  hooks  into  the  eea,  which  caught  in  (h«  luiir  of  tha 
L  |;0(l Ijuabaui.  Tlic}-  cxolMined,  '  AlJihl'  Tb«;  drew  up  (bo  lineaotlaaw  Uiat 
I  It  WBs  a  iRiin  ihcy  had  cntiglic.  Al  sight  of  tho  god  ihciy  boanded  to  the  othar 
I  «nd  of  their  bark,  and  were  half  dfinJ  with  Cuir.  Runhiitn  lulccci  dictn,  '  Wliat 
*  la  this?'    TIm  tiro  fialiermen  replied,  '  We  citne  to  flsli,  and  we  did  not  know 

that  oar  hooka  would  onlcJi  thee.'  The  ^ttA  then  aaid,  *  UDfs.itcn  my  hair;'  and 
r  tb«y  did  so.  Then  kiinhntu  nskod,  *  What  uro  joor  names?'  T he j  replied, 
I 'Roo  and  TcalioiDo.'     Ituahatu  tivst  Kud,  'Itvliirn  la  the  shore,  and  t«ll  men 

ihsl  the  earth    will    he    covered    witli    wntt-r,  and   nil   tho  world  will  poriAh. 

To-tnorrow  moroing  repair  to  the  isiet  called  Toa-marama;  it  will  be  a  place  of 
I  >af«ty  for  jou  and  your  children.' 
f      "Uiuhatii  cau»ed  lite  sea  to  cover  tho  Uoda     All  were  covered,  and  oil 

men  periiliud  except  Roo,  Tcolioroii,  and  thetr  familiar" 

This  story,  like  all  in  this  part  of  the  wovtd  currently  referred  to 

the  memory  of  the  Deluge,  has  aatiimed  tlic  childtidi  char.-tct«r  jx^culiar 

to  Polynesian  l^ends,  and  moreover,  as  M.  Jk[aury  justly  observes,  it 

may  be  naturally  cxplniiicd   by  the  recollection  of  one  of  11lo9c  tidal 

waves  »o  common    in    Polynesia.       The   most   c«»cnliul    feature   of  all 

■  traditions    properly    called    dilurian    is    wantitig    here.       The    island, 

I  observes  M.  Maurj',  lins  no  resombl&nee  to  the  Ark.l      It  \%  true  that 

louc  of  tbc  '\'crsiou;  of  tbc  Tabitian  legend  states  that  the  two  (isbcrmca 

Impaired  to  Toa-monma,  not  only  with  tbeir  families,  but  witli  n  pig,  u 

Idug,  and  .1  ojuple  of  fowls,  wlitch  recalls  the  entry  of  tli(>  auimula  into 

nhc  Ark.     On  tbo  other  haiid,  some  details  of  a  similar  story  aoaoug 

[tiic  Fijia,  especially  one  in  which,  for  many  yearn  after  tlxo  crcat, 

oaaoes  were  kf>pt  ready  in  ea»c  of  its  repetition,  lar  better  fit  a  local 

pheoomenoii,  a  tidal  wave,  than  a  nniver^al  deluge. 

Uowever,  if  all  these  legends  were  cxclasivcly  related  to  local 
catastrophes,  it  would  be  .-^tr^nge  that  they  should  apjiear  and  be 
almost  similar  in  a  certain  number  of  loealilicj  at  a  great  distaueo 
£nom  each  other,  and  ouly  where  the  Polynesiau  race  hoa  taken  root,  or 
tleft  indubitable  traces  of  ita  passage ; — this  race,  indigenous  iu  tlie 
rlialay  Archipelago,  not  baring  migrated  thence  till  about  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era — i.e.,  at  a  time  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
oommanicatioD  between  India  and  a  portion  of  Midaysin,!  the  Flood- 
tradition  under  its  Indian  form  might  well  bare  entered  in.  Witboat, 
therefore,  deciding  the  question  one  way  or  otbpr,  ire  do  not  tliiuk  that 
that  opioion  can  sbwlutvly  be  condemned  which  finds  in  tlicsc  Poly- 
ucsian  legends  on  echo  of  the  tmdition  of  tbc_ Deluge,  much  weakcucd, 

•iQaouna;  "Do  Diakste4sTafaHi«t  ik  la  lMigii«INJya£«icnn«,"pS3S,  8m*)wKIUi'« 
"fOlyiMwiui  ttMearchet." 

■t  Wfl  nuty,  iMiravor,  vbaonre  that  in  the  Iraaua  myth  ot  Vina,  which  w«  hitre  reported 
■bovs,  a  sqaare  aiiclosaie  (nrat  mtracnloiuly  |)rwer<re(l  from  tlie  ddu)^  balds  the  jMBce  of 
tlie  Bibtical  Ark  uid  oi  tlie  veawl  o(  Clialdeaa  traditioc. 

X  Thsdatoof  tbeflfstartabliskraoatof  Indinn  BrahmnnistotaJsTa  nnaiiusni>Mrlaiii.bet 
ft«m  tbn  cud  nf  the  MWDil  ««iitury  d.<-.  th«  lrrt«k  lombalostDLod.  SiciU.  ii.  67)  <ttry 
exocUr  dracnlml  M  tbo  w*y  ot  writing  in  Uiri  otlioil  Ibv  lylltbio  *jrat«ai  K*vi,  bomtwoJ 
troiDlDdw- 
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mucli  changecl,  atid  more  iucxtrioably  confused  ttiaii  anrwhere  else  with 
local  disaetttrs  of  recent  date. 

Tiic  result,  then,  of  this  long  review  authorizes  ua  to  affirm  llic  storr  of 
tlie  Deluge  to  be  a  unixTmal  tradition  amoug  all  brauclics  of  llie  btunaa 
nice,  with  the  one  cxccptiou,  liowercr,  of  the  black.  Now  a  rccollcctiou 
thm  precise  und  concordant  cannot  be  «  myth  voluntarily  invented.  No 
religious  or  eoioiogonic  myth  presents  tbia  character  of  uuiveriality.  It 
must  arise  firom  the  reminiiccnce  of  a  real  and  terrible  CTcnt,so  power- 
fully imprcsiiiDg  the  imagiDattou  of  tliu  Gr»t  anrcatots  of  our  race,  a« 
noTcr  to  linvc  been  forgotten  by  their  descendants.  This  cataclysm 
must  bavc  occurred  near  the  firat  cradle  of  maukiud,  and  before  the  dis< 
pcrsioD  of  the  foinilica  fn>m  which  the  principal  rams  were  to  spring ; 
for  it  n'oultl  be  at  once  improbable  and  uncriticnl  to  admit  that  at  oa 
Kiany  different  points  of  the  globe  aa  wc  should  hare  to  aaume  in 
order  to  explain  the  wide  s|)rrad  of  these  traditions — local  phenomena  so 
exactly  nlikc  should  have  occurred,  tbtir  memory  havin)^  a-ssumed  an 
identical  form,  and  presenting  circumstances  that  need  not  ncocsiartly 
have  occurred  to  the  mind  in  such  cases, 

Let  us  obxcrvCj  however,  that  probably  the  dilurian  tradition  ia  not  pri- 
mitive but  imported  to  America;  that  it  undoubtedly  wears  the  aspect  of 
an  importation  among  the  rare  populalinns  of  the  yellow  race  where  it 
is  found;  and  lastly,  tbiit  it  is  doubtful  among  the  PolyncsianH  nf  Oeeania. 
Tlierc  will  still  remain  three  great  races  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  pecu. 
liar,  who  have  not  borrowed  it  from  each  other,  but  among  whom  tbc 
tradition  is  primitive,  and  goes  back  to  the  moat  ancient  times ;  and 
these  tlircc  race*  are  precisely  tlic  only  ones  of  which  the  Bible  speak* 
us  being  descended  from  Noah,  those  of  which  it  girca  the  ethnic  filia- 
tion in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  This  obscn'ation,  wliich  I  hold  to 
be  undeniable,  attaches  a  singularly  historic  and  exact  value  totlic  tradition 
.IS  recorded  by  the  Sacred  Book,  even  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  lead 
to  giving  it  a  more  limited  geographical  and  cthuoh)gica]  aignificwice. 
Tn  another  paper  I  proiiosc  to  inquire  wbcthcr>  in  the  conception  of  the 
inK[iired  writers,  the  Deluge  really  was  universal,  in  tbc  sense  customarily 
supposed. 

Ilut  as  the  cnac  now  stands,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  fiur 
from  being  a  mytli,  the  Biblical  IVIogc  is  a  real  and  historical  fiict, 
having,  to  say  tbc  least,  left  its  impreas  on  the  ancestors  of  three 
races — Aryan  or  Indo-Kuropeau,  Semitic  or  Syro-Arabian,  Cbamitie  or 
Kushilc — that  is  to  say,  on  the  three  great  civilijicd  races  of  the  ancient 
-world.  thoHt!  which  constitute  the  higlicr  humanity — before  theancestom 
<of  tlwse  nteea  had  as  yet  separated,  and  in  the  part  of  Asia  they  together 
inhabited. 

FlUH^Oia  LsNOaMANT. 


.&0SPENDEP   ANIMATION. 


SOME  time  siucc  an  article  apjiearcd  iu  the  TVntfj,  (luotcd  from  tbo 
lirisbajie  Courier  (au  Australlati  paper  of  good  credit),  stating 
tliut  otic  Siguor  Kutura  liail  devised  n.  plnii  by  vhicit  animals  might  bo 
congealed  for  weeks  or  nioutlw  witlioiit  ticing  actually  deprived  of  life, 
so  that  thc^  might  be  shipped  froni  Auslr^illa  for  English  ports  as  dead 
meat,  yet  on  tlicir  arrival  bcrv  be  restored  to  full  life  aud  nctiTity. 
Mauy  regarded  this  account  as  intended  to  be  received  scriounly,  though 
a  few  days  later  au  article  appenreil,  the  opening  ^vonls  of  which 
implied  that  otdy  piersans  front  north  of  the  Tweed  should  have  taken 
tlie  article  au  ffrand  terieuz.  Of  course  it  was  tt  honx ;  but  it  in 
worthy  of  notice  that  ihc  editor  of  the  Rrishant  Courier  hud  a-ally  be«u 
mi»lcdj  as  he  admitted  a  few  weeks  later,  with  a  candour  wltich  did  him 
credit.* 

Tliis  woiidcrful  discorery,  howcrcr,  besides  hiding  north  puhlisluog  as 
a  joke  (though  rather  a  mischio'ous  one,  IW  will  presently  be  shown), 
did  good  ncrvicc  also  by  elicitiBg  from  a  distiDguishod  pbyMcian  (crtain 
Htatementji  respecting  the  possibility  of  sii^pending  aiiimatiou,  which 
otherwise  might  have  remained  fur  some  time  uupublishcd.     I  propose 

■  Man);  Tail  to  sec  a  joke  whui  it  ■■  gtxnXy  nrop»und«i]  iu  priut,  who  mmlil  at  onoe 
rfooj^iMit  Miucli,  uvrt'itnttorwlTtrlially,  witli  however inioniamiuitvaknop.  PoMilily 
ihii  II  due  to  the  lecMuu^-  *bMncD  in  tli«  jirintoil  nctunnt  el  tbo  indicatioM  bjr  wbioh  w« 
reMgniac  tli«b  a  spaaktr  a  j««tiDit~  **  '^  cnUin  cxprpuion  <A  aooDtcnaoCf ,  Or  »  cerUta 
intaiution  of  voioc,  by  wliiuli  tlio  Brave  attoiur  lA  »  ii|ukifii  JMl  codtcj'h  liiarco]  moftiiiag. 
In  a  p>p«r  wkiob  retmtl)^  apiiaarartii  the OtniUmoHt ilaga^ttt, Mr.  F«*tcr  tTliuoiui <A th>k 
ilk)  pTujiunniJcd  vvi/  fjntvtJy  the  tbeofy  Uist  onr  CCnnory  Klij-mvii  linve  iii  ttAlitjr  Wl 
tliciron^n  in  Nkturu  Mytbu.  H«  «X{daiu«d,  for  iiHtMi««,  tluit  tli«  rlipnc*  relating  to 
hittie  Jack  Horace  wct«<HigiMllydMari|>tivc  of  lUATiM  la  winter  ;  Little  J»«k  U  tliw  luii 
in  wiati-T,  tbe  Chtictmoa  [jte  ia  th«  donil-ttiriircil  »ky ;  the  thumb  rc[inacuta  tlic  nana  first 
ra;r  nierciDg  llinxigh  t^  clonds :  and  JiKk.'i  reioioiiit;  nieau  the  bri|jhtn«M  of  full  Runli]iht. 
Ho  nJM  the  rlijmH  b*][iiiiuiiK  Hoy  INdilla  Diilifl*  are  ihowii  to  bo  it  do«p  aail  talemn  ua> 
port,  all  in  naniCMt  bnrlMnw  tH  Hma  Tccent  «xtrava(cant  iat«rpr«tatii)tu  of  eertain  aoduot 
tioriw  hj  Ooldxibvr,  Stcintbal,  mud  otbun.  YH  tLia  (na  n-u  B«rio»>l}-  oriliciMd  \tj  mi>re 
tliaa  htlf  tka  critic*,  bjr  *aino  approvin|f1y,  by  >c>nM  oibmi'ia*. 
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here  to  consider  tbesc  BtatemenU,  and  tlic  atrangc  posubilttica  Klucbaotnc 
of  them  «ccm  to  mi^Mt.  In  the  first  plaoe,  however,  it  may  bo  worth 
while  to  recall  the  chief  statciiiCDts  iu  the  clever  Atistralian  story,  as 
some  of  Dr.  Richaidaou's  statements  refer  specially  to  that  nartatlTc. 
I  shall  take  the  ojtportunity  of  indicating  certain  carious  fcattirc*  of 
rewnihlance  between  the  Austrnlimi  stoiT,  which  really  had  its  origin  in 
America  (I  am  assured  that  it  was  {lubli^hed  a  year  earlier  in  a  New 
York  paper),  aiid  an  American  hoax  which  ncquired  a  wide  (.flcbrity 
ame  forty  years  ago,  the  so-calleti  Ijunar  Hoax.  As  it  is  certain  that 
be  two  stories  came  from  different  pcrsous,  the  rcBemblaDcc  referred  to 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  special  mental  qualities  (defects^  b'len  enienHu) 
which  c»u!«  some  to  tal.-c  delight  in  such  inventions,  are  commonly 
associated  witlt  a  characteristic  Atyle  of  writiug.  If  Btifl'ou  wait  rights 
iodeed,  in  saying,  Le  ttyle  c'tat  de  F^omnw  mfiuc,  we  can  readily 
uudcrstnud  that  clever  hoaxera  should  thus  have  a  stylo  pcctdiar  to 
them&cK'eR, 

It  can  liardly  be  considered  cescutial  to  the  right  comprclicnsioo  of 
scieutific  cspcdmcnts  that  a  pictnicsque  aceouut  should  be  given  of 
the  place  where  the  experiments  were  made.  The  history  of  the 
wouderful  Auslraliau  diacovciy  opens  ucvcrthclcss  as  follows : — "  Many 
of  the  readers  of  the  Sriabane  C</itrier  who  know  Sydney  ITarbonr  will 
remember  the  long  inlet  opposite  ilic  hcAds  known  as  Middle  Harbour, 
which,  ill  a  succession  of  land-locked  reaches,  strclehcs  away  like  a 
chain  of  laKes  for  over  twenty  miles.  Ou  ouc  of  these  reaches,  made 
more  than  ordinarily  picturesque  by  the  bold  headlands  that  drop  almost 
sheer  into  the  water,  stand,  ou  about  an  ncrc  of  groHsr  flat,  fringed  by 
white  hcat:h  ou  which  the  clear  watons  of  the  harbour  lap,  two  low  brick 
buildings.  Uerc^  in  perfect  seclusion,  and  with  a  careful  avoidance  of 
publicity,  is  being  conducted  an  experiment,  the  success  of  which,  now 
estabiiahcd  beyond  any  doubt,  must  have  a  wider  effect  upon  the  future 
prosperity  of  Australia  tlian  B«y  prvjcet  ever  contcioplated."  It  was 
precisely  in  this  tone  that  the  author  of  tlie  "  Lunar  Iloas"*  opened  Lis 
account  of  those  "  recent  discOTcrics  in  astronomy  which  will  build  an 
impcriahable  moanmeut  to  the  'age  in  which  wc  Uvc,  and  confer  upon 
the  present  generation  of  the  human  rAC<.*  n  proud  distinction  tlirougli 
all  future  time,"  "  It  has  been  jioetically  said,"  he  remarkB — thoagh 
probably  he  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  saying  where  or  by 
wlioui  this  had  been  said, — ''  that  the  >itnr»  of  hcarou  are  the  biivditai^ 
regalia  of  man,  as  the  intellectual  sovereign  of  the  animal  creation;  be 
loay  now  fold  the  zodiac  nruuud  hiui  with  a  loftier  coii$ciou»QC»8  of  hb 
mental  suprcinacy"  (a  eublimc  idea,  irresistibly  suggestive  of  tbo 
description  which  an  Auiei'icati  humourist  gave  of  a  certain  actor's 
represeutatiou  of  the  death  of  Richard  HI.,  "he  wrapped  the  star- 
spangled  baauer  round  him,  and  died  like  tlic  son  of  a  boss"). 

•  Porn  ftilt*ccouBt«f  tlikcicTrrkixkxtiMreadcrUrcrnTmltoiay  '•  Kjths  omI  MmvcU 
of  A.t««o*r." 


SU!iPE.\DED  AymATro.v. 


It  neit  becomea  nocesmry  to  (InCTibe  itie  pcnona  engaged  !□  puna- 
ing  tliQ  cxporiments  b;  vbioli  the  art  or  fi*ceziiig  animals  alive  is  to 
Ik  attaitiiMi.  "  Tlir  gcnllcmcn  engaged  ia  thw  ontcrpriso  are  Signer 
Roturn,  vrbDic  rcicarctK-s  into  the  botany  ami  untiirul  hUtorjr  of  South 
America  have  rcndeKt)  his  name  eminent ;  and  Mr.  James  Graot,  ft 
pttpil  of  the  Intc  Mr.  Nicollc,  so  Ioqi;  aaiociated  with  yir.  Thomai  Mort 
in  his  frcciing  process.  Next  to  the  Utc  Mr.  NicoUc,  Mr.  James  Oraut 
can  daini  prc-cminenoo  of  ktiowtodgc  in  the  sdenct!  of  geaeratiug  cold, 
and  liis  freezing  chamber  at  Woalhara  has  long  been  known  ai  the 
;$CHt  of  valoabtc  operiinonts  origiaalcd  iu  his,  Mr.  Nicullc's,  lifetime." 
Is  it  merely  an  accident,  by  tbc  viax,  or  is  it  dne  to  the  circuiastancc 
that  exceptional  powers  of  inrciitioti  iti  general  matters  arc  ofion  found 
in  (X>m|>aiiy  with  singalsr  porerty  of  iureutioii  aa  to  details,  that  two  of 
tlic  naincM  hen:  mentioned  closely  rcrwtmblc  itamca  connected  witli  tlio 
Lunar  Hoax?  It  wia  Nicollet  who  in  reality  deriscd  the  Lunar  Koan, 
thoagh  Itiohard  Alton  LncVe,  the  rL>[iuted  author,  probably  gaye  to 
the  story  its  fiaal  form  ;  and,  agaiii,  the  story  purported  to  come  from. 
Dr.  (Jraut,  of  QIasgon-.  la  the  earlier  uarrutivc,  at;aiu,  as  ia  the  later, 
due  care  was  taken  to  impress  readcm  with  tlio  belief  that  those  who 
had  made  tlio  discovery,  or  takeu  part  iu  the  work,  wen;  worthy  of  all 
conCdence.  Sir  W.  Ilenchcl  was  tbc  iurcntor  of  the  airtical  device  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  were  to  l>c  rendered  visible,  a  plan 
which  "cviiiccti  the  most  profound  research  in  optical  science,  and  the 
most  dexterous  ingenuity  in  muehauieal  coutrivauco.  But  his  son,  Sir 
John  Ilurscliel,  numcd  and  cradled  in  tbc  observatory,  and  a  practicalj 
astronomer  from  his  boyhood,  determined  upou  testing  it  ui  whatev 
coat."  Amoug  bis  coniparitous  be  lutd  "  Dr.  Andrew  (rrant,  Licutcaant 
Dmmmond  of  the  Itoyal  Eogiuoers,  and  a  large  party  of  the  best 
Knglisb  tncchniiies." 

Tbc  accouut-i  of  preliminary  rcscarehes,  doubts,  and  difficultica  arc  iu 
both  cases  very  similar  iu  tone.  **  It  appears  that  five  months  ago/' 
saya  the  narrator  of  the  Austrnlian  hoas,  "  Signer  Rotura  called  upoa" 
Mr.  Grant  to  invoke  his  assistance  iii  a  scheme  for  the  trausuiission  of 
li>'e  stock  to  Europe.  S'lgtMt  Itotura  nrenvd  that  he  bad  discovered  a 
South  Amcricau  vegetable  poison,  allied  to  the  well-known  luoo/ara  (rii) 
Uiat  had  the  power  of  perfectly  suspending  aninmtion,  and  that  tbc 
trance  thus  produced  continued  until  the  application  of  another  ^Tgciablc 
essence  caused  the  blood  to  resume  its  circulation  and  the  heart  its  func- 
tions. So  perfect,  moreorer,  was  thia  suspension  of  life  that  Siguor 
Rolumliad  fuuud  iu  a  warm  climate  docomposiliou  set  in  at  the  ex- 
tremities after  a  week  of  thtu  livntg  death;  and  he  imagined  that  if  tbc 
body  in  this  inert  state  were  reduced  to  a  tetnpcrAturc  suffimontly  low 
to  arreat  decomposition,  the  trniiee  might  be  kept  up  for  mouths, 
possibly  for  years.  He  frankly  owued  thai  ho  bud  oe»'er  tried  this  pre- 
scrviog  of  the  tissues  by  cold,  and  could  not  oonfidcntly  speak  a«  to  its 
effect  upon  the  after-restoration  of  the  animal  operated  on.     Before  he 
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left  Mr.  Gnnt  be  bid  tarned  Uimt  genlleiBMi'*  doabto  into  wondpnug^ 
emitmtf  hj  eipenmentiDg  on  liia  dog."     Tbc  acconot  of  tbis  expenmcat 
I  defer  far  a  iiK>o>eot  till  I  hare  ftbown  bow  ckisely  ia  serenU  respecto- 
this  pcirtioD  of  the  Australian  boai  resembtes  the  correspoDdiog  part  of 
the  Americaa  atorr.     It  will  be  observed  tltat  tbe  great  dtacovciy   U 
prcactited  as  litnplT  a  rvry  aurpruang  development  of  a  pfooeas  wbich  ia 
xtrictlf  within  tLc  liniiu,  not  only  of  what  is  possible,  btit  of  what   is 
known.     So  also  ia  tbe  case  of  tbe  Lonar  lioax,  the  amazing  magnifying 
power  hj  which  tiring  creatures  in  the  moon   were   said   to   hare   been 
rendered  visible,  was  presented  aa  utnply  a  very  remarkable  deTelopment 
of  the  fajniliur  properties  of  tbe  telescope.     Is  both  caaes.  the  ctrcnm- 
Btaiices    which    in    reality    limit    the    possible    exteosion   of    tbe   pro- 
perties in  question  were  kept  conveniently  concealed  from  ricw.      Ia 
both  cases,  donbts  and  difficulties  were  urged  witfa  au  apparent  frankness 
intended  to  disarm  aut|NcioD.     Id  both  cases,  also,  the  iuventcr  of  the 
new  method  by  which  diBicuItics  were  to  be  overcome  is  reprcscated  as 
in  conference  wilh  o  man  of  nearly  equal  skill,  who  a^^  the  doubts 
naturally  sofgcstod  by  the  vouderful  nature  of  the  promtu-d  achicre- 
nicuta.      Ill  ilie  Lunar  Hoax,  Sir  John  Ilcrscbcl  aud  Sir  Darid  Brewster 
arc  thos  repreacnted  in  conference.     Hcrechel  asks  whetbcr  tbe  diffi- 
culty   arising    from    deficient   illumination  may   not  be  orcrrome  by 
effecting    a    tramfunou    of  artificial  light   through    the    focal    image. 
Brewster,  stsrtlMl  at  the  novel  thought,  aahc  well  might  be,  faesitatingly 
refers  "to  the  rc-fnngibititj  of  rays  and  the  angle  of  incidence,"  which 
is  cfTectivo  though  glorious  in  ita  absurdity.     (Yet  it  has  been  gravely 
asserted  that  this  noDtcnse  deceived  Arago.)     "  Sir  John,  grown  more 
confident,  udduccil  the  example  of  the  Newtonian  reflector,  iu  which 
the  rcfrangibility  was  anxstcd  by  the  second  speculum  and  the  angle  of 
incidence  restored  by  the  third"  (a  hcwilderingly  ndiciilous  statement). 
"  'And,'  coutitiucd  he,  '  why  cannot  the  illuminated  microscope,  say  the 
hydro-oxygen,  be  applied  to  reader  distiuct,  aitd  if  ueceasaiy  even  to 
uagaify,  the  focal  object?*     Sir  David  sprang  from  his  chair  iu  an 
ecstasy  of  convictiouj  and  leaping  Iinlf-way  to  thi'  ceiling"  (front   which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  somewhat  more  than  iete  monl^},  "  exclaimed, 
'Tbou  art  the  man!'" 

Tlio  method  devised  in  each  case  being  once  acccpttd  as  sound,  tlie 
rest  of  course  n^adily  follows.  In  the  case  of  the  Lunar  Hoax  a  number 
of  discoveries  are  made  which  need  not  here  be  described*  (though  I 
shall  take  occasion  prc^ntly  to  quote  some  passages  relating  to  thcui 
which  closely  resemble  in  style  certain  pa»sogca  in  the  Australinn  nar- 
rative). In  the  later  hoax,  the  illustrative  experiments  are  fortliwitb 
introduced.  Signor  Hotura,  huviug  so  far  persuaded  ^Lr.  Grant  of  the 
validity  of  the  jilan  as  to  induce  him  to  allow  a  &Toiurito  dog  to  be  ex- 

*  The  n  (»tcurioitiar«^v«a  is  thsaintk  essay  of  aiy  work  rrfcmd  tola  tlcfOMicdiBt 
note. 
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perimeDt«(l  upou,  "  injected  two  drops  of  bis  liquid,  mixed  with  n  liuk 
glyoeriae,  luto  a  small  puncture  maile  in  the  dog's  cnr.  In  throe  or  four 
minutes  the  nuinial  vas  perfectly  rigid,  lUc  four  lop  strclcbed  back- 
nwd,  eyes  wide  open,  pupils  very  much  dilated,  and  esliibitiiig  symptoms 
very  similar  to  those  caused  by  strychnine,  except  that  there  had  been  no 
previous  struggle  or  pain.  Begging  his  owner  to  have  no  »pprehension 
for  tbu  life  of  bis  favourite  auiuial,  Signor  Rotura  lifted  the  dog  carefully 
and  placed  him  on  il  abelf  in  a  cupboard,  where  he  bcggftit  he  might  he 
left  till  the  following  day,  when  he  pron]isc<l  to  rail  at  ten  o'clock  Hud 
revive  the  apparently  dead  brute.  Mr.  Graut  coutiuuolly  durtug  that 
day  aod  night  visited  the  cupboanl,  and  so  perfectly  was  life  suspended 
in  bis  favourite — no  motion  of  the  piiUe  or  heart  giving  any  indication 
of  the  possibility  of  revival — that  lie  confesses  he  felt  all  the  slurpest 
reproachcA  of  remorse  at  having  sacrificed  a  faithful  friend  to  a  doubtful 
and  dangerous  experiment,  Tlic  temperature  of  the  body,  too.  in  the 
first  four  hours  gradually  lowered  to  3o  degrees  FuhTcnticit  below  ordinary 
blood  temperature,  which  increased  hia  fcan  as  to  tlie  result;  aud  by  morn- 
ing the  body  vas  m  cold  as  in  natural  death.  At  ten  o'clock  nest  morn- 
ing, according  to  promiae,  Signor  Rotura  presentetl  himHelf,  and  laugh- 
ing at  Mr.  Grant's  fears,  requested  a  tub  of  warm  wulcr  to  be  brought, 
lie  tested  this  with  the  thermometer  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit"  (which, 
being  the  temperature  of  freezing  water,  earj  hardly  ho  called  warm), 
"  and  Id  this  laid  the  dog,  head  under."  In  reply  to  Mr.  Grant's 
objections  Signor  Rotura  assdreil  him  that,  as  animation  must  remain 
entirely  suspended  until  the  administration  of  the  antidote,  no  water 
could  be  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  that  the  immersion  of  the  body  wan 
simply  to  bring  it  again  to  u  blood-lieat.  After  about  ten  iniuutei  of 
this  bath  the  body  was  taken  out,  aud  another  iii|uid  injected  in  a 
pnncture  made  in  the  neck.  "Mr.  Grant  tells  mc,"  proceeds  the  vera- 
cious narrator,  "  that  tlic  revival  of  Turk  was  the  most  startling  thing 
he  ever  witnemed ;  nud  having  since  seen  the  experiment  made  upon  a 
sheep,  I  can  fully  confirm  his  Btatenicnt.  The  dog  first  showed  the  retoni 
of  lifo  in  the  rye"  (winking,  doubtless,  at  the  joke),  "  and  after  five  and  a 
half  mitnitcs  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  the  ngidity  led  his  limbs.  In  a 
few  minutes  more  he  commenced  gently  wagging  hta  tail,  and  then  slowly 
got  up,  stretched  himself,  und  trotted  ofT  as  thongli  nothing  had  hap< 
peued."  From  this  moment  Mr.  Grant  had  full  faith  in  Siguor  Rolura's 
discovery,  and  promised  him  nil  (he  assistance  in  his  power.  They  next 
determined  to  try  freezing  the  body.  But  the  first  two  experiments 
wore  not  cncoaraging.  Mr.  Grant  fortunately  did  not  allow  his  favourite 
(log  to  he  experimcuted  uiKto  further,  so  a  utnnge  dog  was  put  into  the 
freezing  room  at  Mr.  Grant's  works  for  four  days,  after  having  in  the  first 
place  had  bis  animation  suspended  by  Signor  Rotura.  Although  this 
animal  survived  so  far  as  to  draw  u  long  breath,  the  vtlul  cuergies 
appeared  too  exhausted  for  a  complete  rally,  and  the  animal  died.     So 
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also  die]  tlie  next  two  ati!niaL<<  experiraenteil  on,  n  cat  and  a  dog.  "  la 
the  mcatitimc,  Itowcrcr,  Dr.  Barker  had  been  tikcn  into  their  ennnsels, 
niid  nt  liiH  suggMtion  respiration  was  cnronraged,  m  iti  tlic  raMt  of  pereoiiR 
lirciwucd,  by  urtilicid  couipi-vsstuti  aud  expausioa  of  the  luugis.  Dr. 
Bni-k«r  was  of  opioioii  (hat,  as  the  heart  in  every  case  brgau  to  beat,  it 
wa<t  a  wRiit  of  viifll  forec  to  wit  the  limgit  in  proper  luotion  that  caiued 
iloiilh.  The  result  showcil  his  Burniiaes  to  be  ciitirclj^  correct.  A 
number  of  animals  uhoNc  lives  lind  been  sculed  np  in  tliis  artificial 
death  liarc  been  kept  in  the  freezinir  ehamber  from  one  to  five  weeks, 
and  it  is  found  that  lltough  the  shock  to  the  syitein  from  this  frcexiiig 
i»  *-cry  great,  it  w  not  iuerwwxl  by  duration  of  time." 

I  need  not  follow  the  hoaxei-'s  acooant  of  lite  building  erected  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  these  rcMflrehos.  Ooe  point,  however,  may 
be  mcntioiiod  illnatrating  the  rcscmblaaoc  to  which  Z  have  already 
refemMl  tu  c^iRting  between  this  Australian  narrative  and  the  I/unsr 
Hoax.  ]q  describitig  the  works  erected  at  Middle  Hartiour,  tho 
Australian  account  carefully  notes  that  the  neccasary  funds  were 
provided  by  Mr.  Christopher  Newton,  of  Pitt  Street,  In  like  manner, 
in  the  Lunar  Hoax  we  are  told  that  the  plate-glftM  required  for  the 
optical  arrangement  devised  by  Sir  J.  Herscltcl  was  "obtained,  by 
consent  be  it  observed,  from  the  aliop-wiudow  of  M.  Dcsauges,  the 
jeweller  to  his  ex-majestr  Clinrlcs  X.,  in  High  Street." 

Now  coniCH  tho  culminating  riperimcut,  tho  CTrcumslanccs  of  which 
are  the  more  worthy  of  being  carefully  noted,  because  it  is  dittinctly 
stated  by  Dr.  Kichnrdson  that  none  of  the  experiments  described  in 
this  nnrrative,  apocryphal  though  they  may  really  )>e,  can  be  rv^rded 
aa  beyond  the  range  of  scientific  possibilities : — "  ArriTcd  at  the  works 
in  Middle  Harbour,  I  was  taken  into  the  building  tliat  coutnius  Mr. 

Grant's  apiinratua  for  generating  cold Attaclu'^l  to  thi*  i»  the 

freezing  chamber,  a  small,  dark  room,  about  eight  feet  by  ten.  Her« 
were  fourteen  sliccp,  four  lambs,  and  three  pigs,  stacked  on  their  aides 
iu  a  heap,  n/uv,  which  Mr.  Cntnt  told  mc  hod  been  in  tlteir  present 
position  for  nineteen  days,  and  were  to  remain  there  for  another  three 
months.  Sclecliii"  one  of  the  lambs,  8)(;uor  Hoturii  put  it  on  his 
shoulder,  and  earned  it  outside  luto  the  other  buildiog,  where  a  number 
of  shallow  cemented  tanks  were  in  the  floor,  having  hot  and  cold  water 
laps  to  each  tank,  with  a  thcnnomctcr  hanging  akwi^ide.  One  of 
thcM!  tanks  was  quickly  tilted,  and  its  temperature  tested  by  the  Si^or, 
i  meantime  cxaminiug  with  the  ^atcst  curimity  and  wonder  the 
nineteen- day s-deail  liimb.  Thedayaof  mirsclea  truly  seem  to  bave  come 
back  to  us,  and  many  of  those  stories  discarded  aa  abaurdities  loem  to 
me  leos  im])rabohlc  tlian  this  fact,  witnessed  by  myself.  There  wan  UtA 
lamb,  to  all  apitcnraucc  dead,  and  as  hard  almost  as  a  Rtone,  tho  only 
difference  perceptible  to  me  between  bis  coudiliou  aud  actual  death 
being  the  absence  of  dull  gtassincss  about  the  eye,  which  atill  retained 
its  brilliant  trau.«parcney.     Indeed,  tliis  brilliancy  of  the  eye,  which  ia 
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bdghtcDol  b^  tlic  cnlaT^emeDt  or  the  pupil,  is  very  strikiog,  and  leads 
a  ratlier  weird  a^iprarnnce  to  the  bodies.  The  lamb  was  genllr  dropped 
into  the  warm  batli,  and  vaa  ollowetl  to  remain  in  tt  about  twenty-thrce 
minutes,  its  bead  beiog  raised  above  the  water  twice  for  the  introducSioa 
of  tlic  tlicrtnomctcr  into  iu  mouth,  and  then  it  was  taken  out  and ' 
placed  on  ita  side  on  the  Uoor,  Signur  Rotura  quickly  diridins  the  wool 
on  ita  neck,  and  iuiertio^  the  ^rp  poiat  of  n  small  silrcr  syringe 
nnder  the  skio  and  injecting  the  antidote.  This  woa  n  palo  grccu 
bqnid,  sod,  M  T  iMiIicve,  a  decoction  from  the  root  of  ibc  AtiraeharHa, 
found  ia  South  America.  The  lamb  rras  then  turned  on  its  back, 
Signor  Rotnra  standing  across  it,  gently  coroprcs3iu«r  itA  rib»  with  hi»' 
knees  and  hands  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  their  natural  depression 
and  expatuion  during  tireatbing.  lu  tcu  minutes  the  auiniat  was 
atm^liug  to  free  itwif,  aud  when  released  skijipod  out  tliiuii^h  the ' 
door  and  went  ganLbolliug  and  bleating  over  the  little  garden  in  front. 
Nothing  lioa  over  impressed  me  so  entirety  nith  a  sense  of  the 
marvellous.  One  is  slniml  tempted  to  a-tk,  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
di«»very,  whether  death  itself  may  not  ultimately  be  bsBled  by 
wacntifie  investigation."  In  the  Lunar  Iloas  there  !s  n  jumsagc 
xesemhling  in  tone  the  lircly  account  of  the  lamli'ti  l>eliavbur  wlieul 
released.  Herds  of  ngilc  creatures  like  antelopes  were  seen  in  the 
moon,  "  iibouiiding  in  the  nccliritous  glades  of  tlie  woods."  "This 
beautiful  creature  aflorded  ub,"  says  tho  narrator,  "  the  most  exquisite  I 
amuiement.  The  mimiciT  of  its  moremeuts  upon  our  wliite-paintedi 
canvas  wa»  us  fnithful  and  luminous  as  that  of  uninialit  tkithia  a  few 
yards  of  the  camera  obscura.  I'Vequently,  when  attempting  to  put  our 
fingers  upou  its  beanl,  it  would  suddenly  bound  owsy.  as  if  oonscion!)  of 
our  earthly  impertinence ;  but  then  others  would  npitcar,  whom  wo 
could  not  prevent  nibbling  the  lierlHigc,  say  or  do  to  them  what  wo 
would."  And  ngttin,  a  little  fiu-ther  on, 'MVe  foirly  laughed  at  tho 
recognition  of  so  familiar  an  ncqunintaucc  as  a  sheep  in  so  distant  a 
land — a  good  large  sheep,  which  would  not  Iiuve  difgraoed  the  fajms  of 
Leicestershire  or  the  shambles  of  Lendenhall  Market;  presently  they 
appeared  in  great  numbers,  aud  on  reducing  tlic  lenws  we  found  them 
in  flocks  over  a  great  part  of  the  valley.  I  ntxd  not  say  how  deairoiw 
we  were  of  finding  shcpherdH  to  thc!>c  flocks^  and  ercii  a  man  with  blue 
apron  and  rolled-up  iilcevea  would  have  been  a  welcome  Bight  to  \i9,  if 
not  to  the  sliccp ;  but  they  fed  in  peace,  lords  of  their  own  pastures, 
without  eitlier  protector  or  destroyer  in  humnn  shape." 

Not  leas  ftmusinpr,  though  more  gravely  writteOj  is  the  account  ot 
the  benefits  likely  to  follow  from  the  u«e  of  the  wonderfid  process  for 
freexiog  nttiniab  alire.  Cargoes  of  live  sheep  can  be  readily  sent  from 
Australia  to  IJurope.  Any  that  cannot  \w  restored  to  life  will  xtill  be 
good  meat :  nbilc  the  rest  can  be  turned  to  pasture  or  drivcu  alive  to 
market.  With  bnlloclis  the  cose  vonld  not  be  quite  so  simple,  because 
of  their  greater  avat  and  weight,  which  would  render  them  more  diiBcuU 
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to  haDillc  wlih  s&Tvty.  Tlic  cnreoiu  being  rendered  brittle  b;'  freexlng, 
they  are  so  much  the  muru  Uuble  to  iujiiry.  "  It  sdunded  odd  to  hear 
Ml*.  Grant  a-ud  Siguor  Uotura  layiug  !<tre&8  upon  the  danger  of  breakage 
in  a  long  voragc."     This  oac  cnu  readily  iniagiiic. 

Some  of  the  remoter  conscquenoes  of  the  discovery  arc  touched  on 
by  the  uurraior,  though  but  lightly,  as  if  be  saw  the  ncpcssily  of  keeping 
bis  wonders  ivitbia  reasonable  limits.  Signor  Ilotttra,  "  thuugb  be  had 
uerer  attempted  bia  experiment  on  a  humao  being,"  which  was  con- 
aideratc  ou  bis  part,  "  liad  uo  doubt  at  utl  as  to  m  pcrfuct  safety."  He 
bad  requested  Sir  Ilcnry  I'arkcs  to  alloir  him  to  operate  on  the  next 
felon  under  capital  sentence.  This,  by  the  way,  woa  a  compromiviug 
statement  on  our  hoaxer's  part.  It  requires  very  little  acquuntance 
with  our  laws  to  know  tlmt  do  one  could  allow  a  felon  condeniDed  to 
death  to  be  experimented  on  in  this  or  in  any  other  manner.  Such  a 
man  is  eoudcmned  to  die,  and  to  die  vithoiit  any  preliminnrj'  tortures, 
bodily  or  mentalj  other  than  those  inseparable  from  the  legally  adopted 
method  of  bringing  death  about,  lie  can  neither  be  allowed  to  remain 
alive  after  an  experiment,  and  necessarily  free  (beeflU(>c  he  ba«  not  been 
condemned  to  other  punishment  tlian  the  deatli  penalty],  nor  can  be  be 
first  experimeutcd  upon  and  then  faonged.  So  that  that  single  ecutence 
in  the  narrative  should  have  shown  every  one  that  it  was  a  hoax,  ctcu 
if  the  inherent  absurdity  of  many  other  parts  of  the  story  hnd  not 
shown  ibis  very  clearly.  As  tu  wiictlier  a  temporary  suspension  of  tbc 
vital  faculties  would  affect  the  longevity  of  the  pntivut,  Signor  Kotura 
expressed  himself  somewhat  doubtful ;  he  believed,  however,  that  the 
duration  of  life  might  in  this  way  be  prolonged  for  years.  "  I  was 
anxious,"  says  tliu  hoaxer,  "  to  know  if  u  period  of,  say,  five  years  of 
this  inertness  were  submitted  to,  ntietlier  it  would  be  so  much  eut  out 
of  one's  life,  or  if  it  would  be  simply  live  years  of  uncomcious  existence 
tacked  on  to  onc'a  ecnticnt  life.  Signor  Itotura  could  give  no  positivo 
answer,  but  he  believca,  as  no  clmnge  tnkcK  plncc  or  can  take  place 
while  this  frozen  trance  continues,  uo  consumption,  destruction,  or 
reparation  of  tissue  being  possible,  it  would  be  so  many  unvalued  nud 
profitless  years  added  to  tt  lifetime."  Of  some  of  the  strange  ideas 
suggested  by  thia  conception  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  further  on  ; 
I  must  for  the  present  turn,  however,  from  the  consideration  of  this 
ingenious  hoax  to  discuss  tbc  scientific  possibilities  wliieb  underlie  tbc 
narrative,  or  ut  Ica^t  some  parU  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noticed  that  in  the  phenomena  of  bibpr- 
nstiou  we  have  what  at  a  first  view  seems  closely  to  resemble  the  results 
of  Signor  lUjlura's  apocryphal  cxpcriaiculs.  As  was  remarked  in  the 
Timet,  the  idea  underlying  the  Australian  story  is  that  the  hibernation  of 
animals  cau  be  artificially  imitated  and  extended,  so  that  as  certain 
animals  lie  in  a  stat«  of  torpor  and  in»;nsibiUty  throughout  the  winter 
month*,  all  animals  alao  may  perliaps  be  enused  to  lie  in  auch  a  stale  for 
an  iodennitclciigiliof  lime,  ifouly  a  suitable  decree  of  euldis  maiolaincd. 
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lutd  some  opecial  contrtvnnce  adopted  to  prcveul  insensibility  from  [kus- 
ing  into  death.  The  iilienoincDa  of  hilwniation  arc  indeed  no  !fur[imiiig, 
wbcn  rightly  underatood,  that  incipericnced  ijersons  might  well  heiieve 
in  almost  any  noudcrs  rcsultiug  from  the  artificinl  pruducttoti  (ntiich,  l>c 
it  remembered,  is  altogether  pussible)  of  the  hilwrnating  condition,  and 
the  artificinl  Kstcnsioo  of  thiacouditiou  to  other  animals  than  those  which 
ut  present  hibernate,  and  to  long  periods  of  time.  It  hax  been  jtistlr 
said,  that  if  hiberiiEitioii  hod  only  been  noticed  nmong  cold.bloodcd 
Bniinnis,  iti  possibihly  in  Xhc  case  of  mamnrnU  would  have  seemed  incon- 
ceivable. The  lir»t  newa  that  the  but  aiid  hedgehog  pass  into  the  state  of 
complete  hibcrnatiou,  would  probably  have  Iweu  received  nn  ejlbcr  it 
during  hoax  or  a  vnry  gross  blunder. 

I^t  us  consider  what  hibcruatioti  really  is.     When,  as  winter  ap- 
proaches  and   tbcir  insect  food  d  iHa])pears,   the  bat  and  the  hedgehog 
resign  themselves  to  torpor,  the  proecsscs  which  ii'C  arc  in  the  habit  of 
associating  with  vitality  gradually  diniiniHh  in  activity.     The  breathing 
becomes  slower  and  slower,  the  heart  bcala  more  and  more  slowly,  more 
and  more  feebly.     At  last  the  breathing  ceases  altogether.     The  circu- 
lation does  not  wliolty  cease,  however.     So  far  as  is  known,  the  life  of 
warni-bloodcil  auioutla  cannot  continue  after  the  circulation  has  entirely 
ccfLM-<i   for  more  than  a  certain  not  very  conBidcrable  length  of  time.* 
The  ebemicnl  changes  on  wliieh  animal  heat  depends,  and  without  which 
there  can  be  no  active  vitality,  cease  with  the  cessation  of  respiration. 
But  dormant   vitality  itt   »titl   mnintaiiicil    in   Iii1>eni»t!on,   because  the 
heart's  fibre,  encitcd  to  contract  by  tbe  carbonized  blood,  continue!)  to 
propel  the  hloorl  through  tlie  torpid  body.     This  nloir  circulation  of 
TCDOUs  blood  continues  during  the  whole  period  of  hibernation.     It  is 
tbo  only  vital  process   which  ciiu   be  recognLscd ;   and   it  is  not  ca-ty  to 
undcratnud  how  the  hfe  of  any  warm- blooded  animal  can  he  muintaiued 
in  this  way.     The  explanation  usually  offered  is  that  the  material  con- 
veyed by  the  absorbent;*  stii1tce:<  to  count<;rbal  ance  the  proccsst  of  waste 
occasioned  by  the  slow  circulatioo.      But  lhi«  docs  not  in  reality  touch 
the    chief    difficulty''  prc-scnted    by    the    phenomena    of    bibcrnatiou. 
So    far    as    mere    waste    is    concerned    (m  I   have    cl^ewltcrc    pointed 
out)  the  imagined  Australian  process  is  as  effectual  as  hibernation  ;  in 
that  process,  of  course  the  circulation  would  be  as  completely  checked  ns 
the  respiration  ;  thus  there  wouhl  bo  no  waste,  and  the  absorbents  (wbieh 
would  also  be  absolutely  dormant)  would  not  have  to  do  even  thnt  slight 
amount  of  work  which  they  accomplish  during  hibeniatiou.     Science 
can  only  say  that  the  known  coses  of  hibernation  among  warra-bloodcd 
auimaU  show  that  the  vital   forces  may  be  reduced  much  lower  without 
destroying  life,  than  bnt  for  them  wc  should  have  deemeil  concciTablc. 
But  next  let  us  ounsidrr  what  science  has  to  say  as  to  the  artificial 


•  Fow  prohaUy  an  awsn  how  bmg  MOiie  aaimsla  mnv  remain  nitliout  bnwtliiag  and  ] 
■urvi\«,     RittiDiuil  uu|i)>in  baT«b«eo  braugit  Ui  lifjkftrr  boinit  inmanad  la  wstcr 
Msrty  tlirea'<iDutcra  oi  wi  hoot. 
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suBpcmioii  of  ntnlity.  Id  Dr.  Sichanlson's  pitpcron  tliis vabjpct  tfaem  is 
much  nbich  seems  almost  aa  enrpmiag  as  aarttuDg  in  the  Aitatraliaa 
»tOTy,  InJ<^I,  lie  seems  scarcely  to  have  felt  ««iared  that  ttiat  story 
realljr  was  a  hoax.  "  Tbc  stat«mcnU."  he  says,  "  which,  undcrthe  head 
of  '  A  Wonderful  DiscoTcrr,'  are  copied  from  the  BrisbaHe  Courier,  KCin 
grcstly  (o  have  astonished  tlie  rQading  jtulilic.  To  vrbat  extent  tlio 
statements  arc  trno  or  untrue  it  u  lupowibio  to  sajr.  Tbc  whole  may 
be  a  cleverly-written  fiction,  and  certain  of  the  words  and  naTDee  used 
seem,  accorditig  to  some  rcadcrif,  to  suggest  that  view  ;  but  be  this  so 
or  not,  I  vrialt  to  indicate  that  some  part  at  all  events  of  what  i»  stated 
might  be  true,  and  is  certainly  withia  the  range  of  possibility."  "'!%» 
discoTery,"  he  proceeds,  "which  isdcscribfd  Ju  the  communieatton  under 
notice,  is  not  in  principle  new  ;  od  the  subject  of  8us|>eiision  of  anima- 
tion I  have  myself  bccD  making  experimental  iaquirics  for  tventy-tiire 
years  at  least,  and  liavc  communicatcl  to  the  scientific  world  many 
essays,  Icctuivs,  nud  dcuionstratious,  relnting  to  it.  I  hare  twice  read 
papem  bearing  on  this  inquiry  to  tbc  Royal  Society,  once  to  the  Briilah 
As«octatiou  for  tie  Advaocement  of  Scieuce,  two  or  three  times  in  my 
lectarcs  on  Experimentnl  uuU  Practical  Medicine,  and  published  one  ia 
Nature,  lu  respect  to  tbc  particular  point  of  the  preservntion  of  nnimal 
bodies  for  food,  I  dwelt  on  this  topic  in  the  Iccturca  delivered  before  tha 
Society  of  Arts,  in  April  and  May  of  last  year  (187S),  csplainiiig  very 
defioitcly  that  the  course  of  research  in  the  direction  of  presen-ation 
mu&t  ultimately  lead  to  a  process  by  which  wc  shoidd  keep  the  stmcturcs 
of  animals  iu  a  form  of  suspended  moleeular  life."  lu  other  words,  I>r. 
Bichardson  had  Indicated  the  possibility  of  doing  precisely  that  whtcb 
would  have  eoutttitntcd  the  chief  value  of  the  Australian  discovery,  if 
this  bad  been  real. 

Lot  lis  next  consider  what  ia  koowD  respecting  the  possibility  of 
Hnspcndiug  a  conscious  and  active  life.  This  is  (irat  stated  in  general 
tcrnu  by  Dr.  Ilichardson,  aa  follows  : — "  If  an  animal  perfectly  free  from 
dueBK  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  some  chemical  agents  or  pbysieal 
agCDCtea  which  bare  the  property  of  reducing  to  the  estrcme^t  limit  the 
motor  forces  of  the  body,  tbc  muscular  irritability,  and  the  qctvdus 
stimulus  tu  muscular  action,  aiid  if  the  8US[wnaioa  of  the  muscular 
irritability  and  of  the  nervous  excitation  be  made  at  once  aud  equally, 
tbc  body  even  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  may  be  brought  down  to  s 
condition  so  closely  resembling  death,  that  the  most  enreful  cxamSna- 
tiou  may  fail  to  detect  auy  nigus  of  bfe."  Tbia  gencml  statancnt 
most  be  carefully  studied  if  the  reader  desires  thoroughly  to  understand 
at  onoo  the  power  aud  the  limits  of  the  pover  of  science  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  motor  forces,  tbc  muscular  irritability,  and  the  iier\'ous 
stimulus  to  muscular  action,  can  be  reduced  to  a  certaio  extent  with- 
out destroying  life,  but  not  absolutely  without  destroying  life.  The 
reduction  of  llic  muscular  irritability  must  be  made  at  once  and  cqtially  ; 
if  tbc  muscular    irritability  ia    reduced  to  its  lowest  limit  while  Ibc 
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cenn>ns«xcitationKmun8Utiitltcrpd,  oruleer«(lac«<l,deathcniiics;  and 
iNCr  vend,  if  the  Qoram  cscitatiou  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  limiu  vrliilc 
tlie  musctilftr  imtsbility  rcmaius  oii&Itercd,  or  is  little  rei]uc»1,  ileatli 
ctiualljr  iullovs.  TbcQ  it  is  lu  be  nuticL-d  that  though  n-hvn  Itie  state  of 
■eeming  death  is  brought  about,  the  most  careful  ciamiiiKtion  may  fail  to 
detect  ftoy  sigua  of  life,  it  doea  not  folluvr  that  hcicqcc  may  uot  find 
perfectly  tiuro  dic&ds  of  detecting  cas<:s  where  life  &till  exists  bat  is  at 
its  very  lovest.  Of  coane  all  the  ordinary  teats^  id  which  to  many 
place  complete  n:liauci> — ii  mirror  piac-ed  close  to  the  mouth,  a  fiiipcr 
on  the  pulse,  haod,  or  ear  ap[)llcd  to  the  brcaai*  over  the  heart,  and  no 
forth — would  be  utterly  inadequate,  in  such  a  case,  to  reveal  any  signs  of 
life.*  That  docton  have  been  dccetvccl  by  rases  of  suspended  vitality 
not  artificially  produced,  but  prcwuting  timiltu:  phouomena,  is  well 
known.  A  case  in  point  may  not  be  oat  of  pUcc  here,  as  illastrnting 
veil  certain  features  of  luspendcd  animation,  and  showiag  the  possibility 
that  in  some  cases  consciouMiCss  may  rcmaiu,  cvuu  whcu  tbe  most  care- 
ful examination  detects  no  traces  of  life.  The  case  is  described  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Crichton,  iu  his  "  Inqiury  into  the  Mature  and  Origin  of 
!Metilnl  Ucran^mcnt."  "  \  young  Utdy,  who  had  seemed  gradually  to 
sink  until  she  died,  had  been  placed  in  her  coffin,  careful  scrutiny 
revealing  do  signs  of  litality.  Oa  the  day  appointe^l  for  her  funeral, 
MTcral  hymns  were  sung  before  her  door.  She  was  conscious  of  nil 
that  happcucd  around  licr,  uid  beard  her  fricuds  lamenling  ber  death. 
She  felt  them  put  on  the  dead-clothes,  and  lay  her  in  the  eoQlo,  whicb 
produced  au  indescribable  mental  atixicly.  She  tried  to  cry,  but  her 
niintl  was  withont  power,  aud  oouhl  not  act  oa  the  body.  It  was 
cijtially  imposbible  to  her  to  stretch  out  her  arms  or  to  open  her  eyes 
or  to  cry,  although  she  continually  endeavoured  to  do  so.  The  intcrnnl 
anguish  of  her  mind  was,  however,  at  its  utmost  height  when  the  funeral 
hymns  began  to  be  sung  and  when  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  about  to  be 
nailed  on.  The  thonght  that  she  was  to  be  buried  alive  was  the  6ret 
one  which  gave  activity  to  her  mind,  and  caused  it  to  operate  on 
her  corporeal  frame.    Just  as  the  people  were  about  to  noil  du  the  lid,  a 

S  Ofcjwiion  bis  liecn  t*koo  t«  the  italiciiicil  vnnl*  In  tlic  fotloirin)!  puuco  tivta  "  No 
lliorMig^aro'  (one  of  tbs  puis  wrUiiily  writtai  )iy  Dicliciui  and  not  by  'Wilkio  CuHin*) : 
"Hie crj  caaM nu  i  *Uia  liuMt tliO  beaUafsainst  niiiiu     1  wnrm  liiiu  iiimjramu.     I  havn 
ctM  off  Ibo  n>|M,  for  tlk«  ioo  moltji  luiili-r  lu,  and  the  tope  nonlil  aoimntto  niu  from   him  ^ 
but  lain  ngloiiaid.'  ....  TbcctyosmetiiiL 'WcaraiinkiuKlower.Wbisbeortatitlbcata  j 
ujiiiut  mini-.'  ....  Tbucty  caiM  up^  'We  sr«  ilnkiDK  ttill,  uiil  we  are  drxUjr  oold..] 
JIU  ^art  no  laugcT  haU  omtiiit  mitK.     Cel  noonocontetloWD  tonild  to  our  weivht     Lowtr) 
tbe  rO|w  only.'  ....    Tbo  try  ciunn  up  with  n  itvatbiy  ailciicc,  '  ItftiiR !  aonly  I'  .  .  .  .  1 
ljfc«  broke  from  tbcB  sU  uul  tu'ilc  <i\cc  bim  on  hi«  litter,  w-itb  both  bor  loving  kiuiils  upon  1 
the  hfurt /iiil  ilofiJ  Hill."     It  ba4  Iwva  Mippiacil  tbiLt  [>k'btli«  wilfully  il«|i&rtc{l  h«re  from 
tmih.  ID  urtlor  to  leave  tbc  imprfion  oti  tli>  icodtr  Uint  Vaoilalo  Wk»  itniimll^r  Juid, 
llikt  be  iiiibol  to  cuiivsy  tkia  imptcttwtx  u  olirioua.     fic  oftui  nhoircd  niutlar  caro  t<.i 
nmon,  U  pcwaililc  all  l)o|i«  Iran  ibo  Mixiafi>  rcatlcr**  tnnn\  (itiMk«illy  *■>  in  liU  latMt  nnd 
nafliiHbcd  wtirh,  vbcre  ii«mtliel«M  nay  cut  wsU  scqiuuitcd  witb  Dickens'*  taaaan  kninn  ■, 
oot  i«ly  tbat  ■■food  u  olitc,  but  tLit  iltogkiiicd  as  Dntcbtry  be  wu  to  baro  watcheil  JFai}rae| 
to  till'  cn-i).    TtHt  in  milil}-,  it  Lai  luiiicniil  moie  than  Mice  that  peraoiiitiavobMiirestoroU 
to  life  wbo  Iluvc  bccu  [uUbd  in  rnuwdiilts  aot  merely  cwluctd  to  camjjJBta  laMoaibili^J 
Lnt  Kiihout  say  tcyagDWalik  bcart-bent.     rfivkint  Iwl  fiobsbly  licsnl  of  tuch  OtSM  whtn 
in  SvitMcIsad.  I 
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kind  or  pcrHpirntion  was  oluenred  to  appear  ou  the  surfuce  of  tbe  body. 
It  grew  greater  every  moment,  and  at  Inst  a  kind  of  conrulsive  tnoCioii 
was  observed  in  the  hands  ami  feet  of  the  corpse.  A  few  minutes  after, 
during  which  frcch  signs  of  returning  life  appeareil,  she  at  once  opened 
her  eyc5.  and  uttered  a  most  pitiable  shriek."  Id  this  case  it  vos  con- 
sidered that  the  stfttc  of  trance  had  heen  hronght  nhont  hy  the  cxceaaive 
fxiutractilc  setion  of  the  nervous  ccntrcg.  St.  ■Xiigiistinc,  by  the  way, 
remarkx  in  his  "  13c  Civitate  Dei"  on  the  case  of  a  certuiu  priest  called 
Bvatitutus  (appropriately  enough),  who  could  when  he  wished  withdcaur 
liimseir  from  life  ia  such  sort  that  he  did  not  feci  whuii  twitched  or 
KtUDg,  hut  might  creu  be  btimetl  without  suSeriug  pain  except  aftcr- 
wanU  firom  the  wouad  so  produced.  Not  ouly  did  he  not  Btrngglft  or 
eren  move,  but  like  a  dead  person  he  did  not  breathe,  yet  aftcrwanU  he 
Miid  that  he  could  licar  the  voices  of  thone  around  him  (if  they  npokc 
loudly)  as  if  from  a  great  distance  (rfc  foHi/im/no). 

To  return,  hovcver,  to  Dr.  Richardson's  disciia»ion  of  the  artificial 
suspcntiou  of  active  life, 

lie  recognises  three  degrees  of  musctilsr  irritability,  to  which  he  has 
givcu  the  names  of  active  cDicieut,  passive  ufticieut,  and  negative, — though 
doubtless  be  would  recognize  the  probability  that  the  line  separating 
the  linit  from  the  second  may  not  always  be  easily  traced,  and  that, 
though  there  is  a  most  definite  distinction  between  the  second  and  tbe 
third,  the  actual  position  of  the  boundary  line  hag  not  an  yet  been  deter* 
mined.  Id  other  words,  so  far  ss  the  first  and  second  state*  are 
concerned,  there  arc  not  two  degrees  only,  but  many.  A-i  regards  the 
third  or  negative  stale,  which  is  only  another  way  ofdcecribiug  death, 
there  is,  of  course,  only  one  degree,  though  the  evidence  as  to  the 
existence  of  this  stale  may  be  more  or  less  complete  and  obtinus.  Dr. 
Kiehardsou  detluea  the  active  efficient  state  of  muscular  irritability  aa 
that  "  represented  in  the  oidiiiury  living  muscle  in  which  the  heart  is 
working  nt  full  tension,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  are  tfaorotigbty 
supplied  with  blood,  with  perfection  of  consciousncas  in  waking  hours, 
and,  in  a  word,  full  life."  Tlic  wceoud,  or  passife  eflicient  state,  "  is 
rcprc«cnte(i  in  suspended  animation,  in  which  the  heart  is  working 
regularly  but  allow  tension,  supplying  the  mnsdcs  and  other  parts  witli 
sofficicnt  blood  to  maintain  the  moleculnr  life,  but  no  more."  The 
third  of  these  states — the  negative — "  is  represented  when  there  is  no 
motion  whatever  of  blood  through  the  body,  as  io  an  animal  entirely 
froscn." 

With  the  6rst  and  third  of  these  statea  I  have  in  reality  nothing  to 
do,  unless  indeed  it  coold  be  shown  that  the  third  or  negative  state  cnn 
be  produced  without  canning  death.  Perhaps  in  assuming,  aa  1  did 
aboTC,  that  this  state  is  identical  wlih  the  state  of  the  deail,  I  was, 
in  fact,  assuming  whot  science  has  yet  to  demonstrate.  I  may  at  any 
rate,  boveTer,  say  without  fcnr  of  valid  contradict  ion,  that  science  has 
OS  yet  never  sacceeded  in  showing  that  this  negative  state  may  be 
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atUincd  cvca  fur  n  momciit  without  (lcnt)i  CDKUiiig;  «Bd  the  prolnbilitv 
(oltnost  aatounting  to  certainty)  is  that  death  lud  tbia  change  of  ntate 
hare  in  every  instance  been  siinultaoeniu.  l)i,  Richardson  ftpeaks  of 
the  second  «tugc  »»  that  in  which  nitimutiou  is  ugvaUy  suspended ;  but 
he  does  not  show  that  the  third  stage  can  even  possibly  be  attained 
without  death. 

'llic  second  stage,  or  stage  of  passive  efficiency,  closely  resembles  tlic 
third,  **  hut  differs  from  it  in  that,  under  favouring  eircumstanccs,  the 
whole  of  the  phcnomcua  of  the  active  cITlcieut  stage  may  be  perfectly 
rcstuDcd,  the  heart  suddenly  cnUrging  in  \'oIumc  from  its  filling  with 
blood,  and  FeanimMing  the  whole  orgnni«m  by  the  force  of  its  renewed 
stroke  iti  full  tension.  So  far  as  wc  have  yet  proceeded,"  couttnueti 
I>r.  Itichardson,  "the  whole  plicnomcna  of  rcRtoratton  from  death  an: 
accnmpliiihcd  during  thist  stage;"  meaning,  it  would  seem,  that  in  all 
inttaLces  of  restoration  the  rt<tomiion  has  been  from  the  second,  never 
from  the  third  stage.  "To  those  who  arc  not  accustomed  to  ace  them 
they  ore  no  doubt  ii-ery  wonderful,  looking  like  veritable  restorations 
froin  death.  They  surprise  even  medical  men  the  first  time  they  arc 
witnessed  by  tlicm."  He  gives  an  interesting  illustration.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Leeds,  "a  member  of  the  A«aoCtn- 
tion  was  nhoning  to  a  large  audience  the  action  of  nitrons  oxide  gas, 
using  a  rabbit  as  the  subject  of  his  demonstration.  The  animal  vn 
removed  from  the  Dareotiziug  ckainbcr  a  little  too  late,  for  it  hod  ceased 
to  breathe,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  table  to  all  appearance  dead."  "At 
this  stiLge,"  he  proceeds,  "  I  went  to  the  table,  and  by  use  of  a  small 
pair  of  douhle-ucting  bellows  restored  respiration.  la  about  four 
minutes  there  was  revival  of  active  irritability  in  the  sbdominal 
muscles,  and  two  minutes  later  the  animal  leaped  again  into  life,  as 
if  it  ba<l  merely  been  asleep.  There  was  nothing  rcmarkuble  in  the 
&et;  but  it  excited,  even  iti  so  cultivated  an  audience  as  was  then 
present,  the  liveliest  surprise" 

But  when  wc  learn  the  condition  neccassn-  that  a  IxKly  which  has 
ouce  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  pawivc  efiGcienej*  should  be  restored 
to  active  life,  we  recognise  that  even  when  science  has  learned  how  tu 
reduce  vitality  to  n  minimum  without  destroying  it,  few  will  care  to 
risk  the  process,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  in  the  case  of  tbiwc  dear 
to  tbcm.  Besides  the  condition  already  indicated,  that  the  musculat- 
irritabilUy  and  the  nervous  excitation  must  be  simultaneoiuly  and  equally 
reduced,  it  is  essential  that  the  blood,  the  nauscular  fluid,  and  the 
ncrruu.t  fluid  ahonid  all  threv  remain  in  what  Dr.  Richardson  cuIIh  tin; 
aqueous  condition,  and  not  become  what  he  calls  poetous,  a  word  which 
we  must  understand  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  word  solid  or 
crystalline  that  the  word  "aqueous,"  m  used  by  Dr.  Richardson,  bears 
to  the  word  watery.  If  all  three  fluids  remain  in  the  aqucom  con- 
dition, "the  period  during  which  life  may  be  ^c^torcd  is  left  nndrfiucd. 
It  may  be  u  very  long  period,  including   weeks,   and  possibly  months, 
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gruntitig  tliat  decompositioii  of  tlio  tissues  is  not  cataUislicd;  luid  ctcu 
after  a  limited  prooeea  or  decomposition,  tbere  may  be  renewal  o{  life 
in  cold-blooded  auiinnls,  But  if  poctous  cliuuge  Ixgins  iu  any  one  of 
tlic  ttrudiires  I  have  named,  it  extends  like  a  crystallization  quickly 
through  all  the  atructnrcs,  nnd  thereupoo  recovery  ig  inipo«siblc,  for  the 
chatigc  in  one  of  the  parts  is  sufTictriit  to  )(n.-vciit  the  rcatoratiou  uf  all. 
Tims  the  heart  may  be  beating,  bul  the  blood  being  pcctoua  it  beats  iu 
rain;  or  the  heart  may  beat  and  the  blood  luny  fiow,  but  the  voluntary 
roii^cle*  being  pectoun  the  circulnting  action  is  vain;  or  thi;  heart  may 
beat,  the  blood  may  flow,  and  the  muscles  may  remain  in  tbc  aqueous 
condition,  but  the  nerves  being  pectous  the  circulating  action  is  in  vaio ; 
or  sometimes  the  heart  may  come  tu  rest,  and  the  uther  parts  lusy 
remain  suaeeiitible,  hut  the  mutiou  of  the  heart  and  blood  uot  being 
present  to  quicken  them  into  activity,  their  life  i&  iu  vain."  Add  tu 
thi»,  that  the  restomtioQ  of  tJic  motor  forces,  of  tfac  tnnscaUr  ixritabUity, 
and  of  the  nenoua  exeitatiuu,  must  be  as  simultaneouei  and  u  equal  aa 
their  reductiou  had  been,  and  vrc  begin  to  rcct^iM  decided  objections 
to  the  too  frequent  suspension  of  animation,  even  when  the  rao«t  jwrfect 
arlidcial  means  have  bccu  devised  for  bringing  alKiut  that  iuteresliug 
residt. 

Although,  howcvvr,  we  may  not  feel  eiicouragcil  to  believe  thnt  uiiiuy 
will  care  to  have  experiments  tried  on  themselves  in  this  direction,  we 
may  still  ciaminc  with  interest  tbc  results  of  experimental  research  and 
citj>cricuc«.  These  agree  in  Hhowing  that  there  arc  means  by  uhich 
active  life  may  be  suspended,  while  at  the  mmp  time  the  aqucouK  coudi- 
tiou  of  the  fluids  uieutioucd  above  (the  blood,  the  luuaculnr  fltiid,  and 
the  uerious  Uuid,  the  two  latter  of  which  arc  for  eonvculence  calM  tho 
colloidal  animal  fltnd.4,  and  are  derived  from  the  blood)  is  retained. 

The  first  and  in  some  respects  the  most  el&cicut  uf  these  means  b 
cold.  The  blood  and  the  colloidal  fluids  remain  iu  the  aqueous 
condition  when  Ihe  body  i»  ex^iused  to  cold  at  frecziug- point.  "At 
this  same  point  all  vital  acts,  cxcoptiug  perhaps  the  motion  of  the 
heart"  (it  is  Dr.  llichardson,  be  it  remembered,  who  thus  uses  the 
signilicani  word  "  |>erhtt|>t"),  "  may  be  tempururily  arrested  in  an  auimni, 
aud  then  eomc  animals  may  (.-outiuue  api>areutly  dead  for  lung  intorvatK 
of  litncf  and  may  yet  return  to  life  under  oonditious  favourable  lo 
recovery."  Dr.  Ricliaidsou  givcat  a  singular  illustration  of  this, 
describing  an  uxporimcnt  which  niut  have  appeared  even  more 
surprising  to  tliosc  who  witnessed  it  than  that  in  which  the  rabbit  watt 
restored  to  life.  '■  In  one  of  ray  lectures  on  death  from  cold,"  Ue 
says,  "which  I  delivers)  in  the  winter  aea-siou  of  lfU>7,  ttorne  lUh 
which  duriug  n  hard  frost  had  been  frozen  iu  a  tank  at  >'ewcasU«-uD- 
'lyic,  were  scut  up  to  wc  by  rail.  They  were  produced  in  the 
completely  frozen  state  at  the  lecture,  aud  by  careful  tliawing  many 
of  them  were  restored  to  perfect  life.  At  my  Croomian  lecture  on 
muscular  irrilabililj  after  systemic  death,  a  similar  fact  was  illustrated 
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from  fiufpi."  Tt  woultl  Appear,  imlccclj  that  so  ftr  as  c»ltl -blooded 
animntii  arc  couccrued,  there  is  no  rcoognisablc  limit  to  the  time  duriofir 
which  tlicy  may  remain  thus  fro?.cn  j-ct  aftcrwan-ls  recover.  But,  even 
in  theii"  case,  much  »kiU  is  re(|uirc<t  to  malic  the  recovery  sure.  "  If  la 
tltaving  them  the  utmost  care  is  not  taken  to  thaw  graditally,  and  &t  a 
tcmprraturc  always  brlow  the  natural  temperature  of  the  living  animal, 
the  Hinds  will  puts  from  the  froscu  st«tc  through  tbu  aqueous  into  the 
poctoua  flo  ra.pidly  that  death  from  pcctous  change  wilt  be  pronounced 
without  perceiring  any  intermediate  or  life  stage  at  all."  Naturally  it 
u  much  more  difficult  to  restore  life  iu  the  case  of  warm-blooded 
animals.  Indeed,  Dr.  Ricbardson  remarks,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
more  complex  and  diflerently  shielded  oi^aiis  of  warm-blooded  auimalit, 
il  is  next  to  impossible  to  thaw  equally  and  Bimultaneously  all  the 
eolloidal  fluids.  "  Id  very  youug  animals  it  can  be  doDC.  Young 
kittena,  n  day  or  two  old,  that  have  hccn  drowned  iu  iee-cold  water, 
irill  recover  after  two  hours'  immersion  almost  to  w  certainty,  if  brought 
iato  dry  air  at  a  temperatm«  of  DS  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  gentlest 
motion  of  the  body  will  be  sufficient  to  rc-start  the  rct^piration,  and 
therewith  the  life." 

llcniarkiog  on  snch  caaes  as  theac,  Dr.  Itichardson  notes  that  the 
aearcKt  natural  approach  to  the  stage  of  passive  efficiency-  ifi  men  in 
biberoatiiig  auimaU.  He  stutes,  however,  that  in  liiberuatiou  the 
complete  state  of  passive  efficiency  is  not  produced.  He  docs  not 
accept  the  opinioa  of  those  who  consider  that  in  true  hibcrnntiou 
breathing  ccan^s  a.^  above  described.  A  slow  respiration  continues,  he 
believes,  as  well  as  that  low  stage  of  active  etlieicucy  of  eireulation 
which  wc  have  alrc-ady  indicated.  "  The  hihcrnnttng  auimnl  sleeps 
only;  and  while  sleeping  it  con»nme«  or  wastes;  and  if  the  cold  he 
prolonged  it  may  die  from  waking."  Alorc  decisive,  because  surer,  is 
the  evidence  derived  from  the  possibility  of  waking  the  hibernating 
animal!*  by  the  ooinmon  metliods  ustcd  for  waking  a  sleeper.  This 
certainly  seems  to  show  that  animation  is  not  poetlively  suspended. 

He  asks  next  the  question  whether  an  animal  like  a  fish,  froxcu 
equally  through  all  i(«  stnicturcK,  is  to  he  regarded  as  actually  dead  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  or  not,  seeing  that  if  it  bo  uniformly  and  I 
equally  thawed  it  may  recover  from  this  perfectly  froiten  state.  "  In 
like  luanner,"  he  says,  "it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  healthy  warm- 
blooded animal  suddenly  and  equally  froxcn  throu^rh  all  its  parts  is 
dead,  although  it  is  not  recoverable."  If,  as  seems  certainly  to  be  the 
case,  the  imimol  dies  because  in  the  very  nf:X  of  trying  to  restore  it 
Rome  inequality  iu  the  process  is  almost  sure  to  determine  a  fatal  ifonc, 
some  vital  centre  passing  into  the  pcctous  state,  the  animal  could  not 
hare  been  dead  before  restoration  was  attempted  ;  for  the  dead  cAonot 
<li«  ngoin.  Albeit,  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging,  at  any  rate  so  faT^ 
as  the  use  of  (Vid  alone  for  maintaining  susi^nded  animation  iu  full* 
grown  warm-blooded  auimols  is  cuiiccrucd.     Cold  will,  however,  fur  a 
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long  time  maintain  roady  for  motion  active  origans  locally  subject  to  it. 
Evca  lifter  death  this  effect  of  cold  "  may  be  locally  dcmonetritcd," 
Dr.  Richardson  tcIU  us,  "  and  has  Komeltmes  been  so  demonstrated  to 
the  woiidcr  of  the  world."  "For  iuslanec,  on  January  1",  in  the  year 
1803,  Aldini,  the  ncphcv  of  Galvsni,  created  the  greatest  astouUbmcub 
London    by    a    series    of   e!C]>criiaeDta   wliieh    he   condncted    on   a 


in 


malefactor,  twenty-six  years  old,  named  John  Forster,  who  was  executed 
•t  Newgale,  and  whose  body,  an  hour  after  execution,  was  delivered 
over  to  ^fi'.  Keate,  Master  of  ibe  College  of  Surgeons,  for  research, 
Tbo  body  had  been  exposed  for  an  hoar  to  an  atmosphere  two  dcgroos 
below  freezing-point,*  and  from  that  cause,  though  Aldini  does  not 
■coin  to  have  recogniKcd  the  fact,  the  voluntary  muscles  retwued  tlicir 
irritability  to  such  a  degree  that  when  Aldini  began  to  pasa  voltaic  currents 
through  the  body,  some  of  the  bystandera  seem  to  have  concluded  that 
the  uofortunute  malefactor  bad  come  again  to  life.  It  is  significant 
also  that  Aldini  in  his  report  »aT§  that  bis  object  was  not  to  produce 
reanimatian,  but  to  obtain  a  praeticnl  knowledge  how  far  gnlvauism 
might  be  employed  as  an  auxitiuni'  to  revive  persons  who  were  aoct- 
dcntally  suirocatol,  an  tlitmgh  he  himneff  icere  in  aoiie  doubt" — that  ia^ 
not  in  doubt  only  about  the  power  of  galranism,  but  in  doubt  whether 
Porater  had  been  restored  to  life  for  a  while,  or  not !  Dr.  Richardson 
has  himiself  repeated,  on  lower  nttimals,  these  experiment))  of  Aldini's, 
except  that  the  animals  on  which  be  has  experimented  have  passed  into 
death  under  chloroform,  not  through  suffocation.  His  object,  in  fact, 
was  to  determine  the  be^t  treatment  for  buiuan  beiugs  who  sink  under 
chloroform  and  other  aiiiestbcties.  lie  finda  that  in  warm  weather  be 
fails  to  get  the  sarnie  results.  Noticing  this,  he  sajrs^  "  I  exjierimentcd 
at  and  Iwlow  the  freezing-point,  and  then  found  that  both  by  tlie 
«leclrica]  discharge,  and  by  iiijcetiou  of  water  beated  to  130  degrcea" 
(again  this  terrible  iocxaeluessof  exprcs-iion]  "into  the  muscles  through 
the  artcric<i,  active  mUHCuIai'  movements  could  be  produced  in  warm- 
blooded animals  many  hours  after  death.  Thus,  for  lecture  cxjicrimcnt, 
I  have  removed  one  muscle  from  the  body  of  an  animal  that  had  slept 
to  deatli  froia  chloroform,  and  putting  the  muscle  in  a  gla\9  tube 
surrounded  with  ice  ami  salt,  I  have  kt-pt  it  for  several  diiys  in  a  cou* 
dition  for  it«  making  a  final  muscular  coutraetion,  and,  by  gently 
thawing  it,  have  made  it,  in  tlie  act  of  final  contraction,  do  aottio 
mechanical  work,  such  as  moving  a  long  needle  on  the  &ce  of  a  dial,  or 
discharging  n  pistol.  In  muscles  so  rcnwvcd  from  the  body  and  pre- 
served ready  for  motion  there  i»,  however,  only  one  final  act.      For  «s 

*  rjr.  RiVlurilaou  will  <:«rtJiiuly  eicito  tii«  coflt«ii>|>t  of  tb«  DDrt1i<m  profoMOr  wIm  f*- 
baked  me  recdBily  for  spaaking  of  Iicat  wlini  I  oImuIi!  k>Tc  Mid  toEajtonttura.  "An 
•tnmphct*  two  dfgrow  li«to«*  trvciin^iioiut''  iaAn  cxjircniun  u  ibkdnuBibU,  if  trr   uiMli 

Iw  MmctilivR*  ia  (och  nwttcn,  u  tli«  uxproMkin  "  btowl-litat,"  "a  lw»t  vt  tin  tiaitnwa,'* 
auJ  M  forth.  I^IMiU]^,  Itawwer.  it  i*  nol  doaiiatila  M  bo  pnactiliaiu  Khn  thon  ia  tw 
iMMibiliLy  of  l)«ii>c  Butuadcrataod,  upecialiy  m  it  may  be  notiml  (tliu  Eilintniri^i  {ifvfoBor 
hu  nfUn  affoKileiT  atrikinn  illostratiant  of  tbc  b«t  Inp  erron  of  hii  ows)  thai  too  gnat  ■■ 
•Curt  to  Ino  pKoctilioM  oftea  ranilL*  in  vny  reoMriEabu  iii(ort*eta«n  of  osfmniM. 
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tlic  blood  an<l  nervous  supply-  are  both  cut  off  from  it,  Ibcrc  is  nothing 
left  iu  it  but  t1ic  reserved  tomething  that  was  tixed  by  tbc  cold.     Bnt  I 
do  DOt  fiev  auy  rcftson  wliy  thiti  stioiild  not  be   maintaiued  in  reaerra-) 
tion  for  nocks  or  months,  as  easily'  a*  for  dnvs,  in  a  fixed  cold  atmoB-' 
phere." 

Culd  being,  bowever.  obviously  iiisuOicicut  of  itself  for  tbc  Bitspeusion 
of  active  lift  in  vraria-bluodwl  auimaU,  at  least  if  »iich  life  is  cvcutually 
to  be  restored,  let  as  next  consider  some  of  the  agencies  which  cither 
alone  or  Aided  by  cold  may  soapend  without  destroying  life. 

The  lirat  koon'ti  of  al!  such  agencies  wat  mandragora.  Dioacoridea 
describes  a  wine,  called  morion,  which  was  made  from  the  leave*  and 
ibc  root  of  maudn-i^oru,  aud  jMSjeMctl  pn}pcrtie<4  re«enibliiig  Ihutte  of 
chloral  bydratr.  That  it  muni  have  been  au  effective  uarcotic  ia  sboiru 
bj  tlie  eircumstance  that  painful  Ojierntion*  were  performed  on  patieotti 
jubjccted  to  ilK  influence,  without  their  sulTering  tbe  lc»i*i  pain,  or  even 
feeling.  Tbc  sleep  tlius  prodnccd  lasted  ncrrral  hours.  Dr.  llichardsoii 
coiuidera  that  tlie  una  uf  thU  ngcut  wait  probably  continued  until  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  "  From  tbc  use  of  it  doubtless  came," 
be  »ays,  "  tbc  ShakHpcrian  legend  of  Juliet."  lie  strangely  omits  to 
notice  that  Sbakspearc  clacwbiTc  <<|>cahK  of  thiM  narcotie  by  name, 
irliere  logo  says  of  Otbello  : 

"  N'nt  poppy,  Bor  joa&dri^ra, 
Kor  >I)  tho  iIrow«y  irnjm  <if  tbs  wmd, 
Shalt  «vw  m«l'cina  tliec  to  tlist  nrMt  alaep 
WTiioh  tJioii  owo'.Ut  )rP"l*T<iky." 

Prababty  the  i»c  of  maudra'ora  aa  a  narcotic  may  have  continued  ninch 
later  than  the  thirtecath  century.  In  earlier  timmit  was  certainly  uxcdas 
iipinm  is  now  usc<l,  not  for  lucdiciiial  jnirposes,  bnt  to  produce  fur 
a  nbilc  an  agreeable  sensation  of  dreamy  drowaiiieM.  "  There  were 
those,"  says  Dr.  Iticbardsou,  in  bis  interesting  ariiclc  on  Narcotics  in  tbc 
CoNTBiiroKARr  Kkvikw  for  July  last,  "who  drauk  of  it  for  twtte  or 
pleasure,  and  who  were  spoken  of  as  '  niandragoritCii,*  as  we  roij^ht  sjwak 
of  '  ulcobolists  '  or  '  chloralists.'  They  passed  into  the  land  of  sleep 
and  dtyam,  and  waking  up  in  scare  and  alann  were  the  sereatnitig  man- 
drakes of  an  ancient  civilization."  He  has  himself  oiudo  the  "morion" 
of  llie  ancients,  dispensing  the  prescription  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliuy. 
"The  same  chemist,  yir.  Uanbury/'  be  says,  "who  first  put  chloral  into 
my  hands  for  eipcrimcnt,  aUo  procured  for  me  the  root  of  the  true 
mandrsgora.  From  that  root  I  made  the  morion,  tested  it  oa  myself, 
lrie<l  its  cfTeccs,  and  rc-provcd,  after  a  bipse  perhaps  of  four  or  fivo 
ccntaries,  that  it  bad  idl  the  properties  originally  aacribed  to  it." 

The  "deadly  nij^btsbiule"  baa  similar  propertiea.  (Iu  fact,  moriou 
waa  originally  made  from  the  Atrttpa  Mtadonna,  not  from  its  ally 
the  Atropa  ntandroffora.)  In  1851,  Dr.  RicbardHOn  attciidc<1  two 
cbihlreu  who  nere  pmsoncd  for  a  time  from  eating  tbc  berries  aiid 
chewing  tbc  leaves  of  tbc  nightshade,  which  they  had   gatbcrccl  near 
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Ricbmund.  They  were  )i><oiigltt  home  iuscnsiihle.  l>e  **ya^  "  Riid  thej  Ujr 
in  &  coiidilioQ  of  suspcoilcd  lire  Tur  wveu  hours,  the  grentait  are  boiog 
required  to  detect  cither  the  respiration  or  the  movcnicata  of  the  heart  ; 
they  ucvcrthclcss  it*oovcrc<l-" 

With  the  nitrite  of  amy),  Dr.  IttehardHOU  has  suspended  the  life  of  a 
frog  for  iiiue  days,  yet  the  creature  iras  then  restnrrd  to  full  andvigoroiw 
life,  lie  has  shown  dio  ihnt  tlit;  »itnc  iwwcr  of  9ii!<i>eiuiion ,  tliotigh  iti 
leSB  degree,  "could  be  produecd  iii  VBrm>bloodc(l  auiinaU,  stnd  that  the 
heart  of  a  wanii- blooded  animal  would  eontrart  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
hoiint  after  npjrarcut  death."  The  iictiun  of  nilrite  of  niiiyl  »ctm*  to 
resemble  that  of  cold.  In  (he  pleasing  languDge  of  the  doctor*,  "it 
preveota  Ihe  pectons  eliauge  of  colloidal  uiatter,  and  so  prerenls  riffor 
morlia,  coagulation  of  blood,  aud  solidification  of  Dcrroos  centres  and 
cords."  So  long  as  this  change  is  prevented,  active  life  can  bo  restored. 
Bat  nheu  in  these  exporinicnts  "the  pectou*  elisnge  occurred,  all  was 
orer,  and  rrsnlution  into  ncvr  forms  of  matter  by  putrefaction  was  the 
result."  From  the  analofry  of  some  of  the  a%'ni[)tom!i  resulting  firom  the 
u«e  of  nitrite  of  nmyl  with  the  symptoms  of  entalcpsy,  Dr.  Kiehardmn 
has  "  rcDturr<l  to  suggest  that  under  nontc  abnormal  conditions  the 
human  body  itself,  in  its  own  ehemistnr,  amy  produce  an  agent  which 
cansea  the  »i«pcnded  life  obfiervcd  during  the  cataleptic  condition." 
The  suggestion  haa  an  intcrcNt  apart  from  the  (jiie»tion  of  the  possibility 
of  safety  suspending  auimatiou  for  considerable  periods  of  time :  it 
might  be  possible  1o  detect  the  nature  of  the  agent  thus  jmiduccd  by 
the  chemistry  of  the  human  body  (if  the  theory  is  correct),  and  thus  to 
le&ru  how  it4  power  might  be  eonntcraetcd. 

Chloral  hydrate  seems  singularly  efficient  tu  producing  the  semblaace 
of  death, — so  eompletcly,  indeed,  &i  to  deceive  even  the  elect.  Dr. 
Richardson  states  thut  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associotiou  at 
Exeter,  some  pigeons  which  had  been  put  to  sWp  by  the  uecdte  injco- 
tion  of  a  large  dose  of  chloral,  "  fell  into  Kuob  complete  resemblance  of 
death  tliat  they  passed  for  dead  among  an  audience  conlaiuing  many 
phyHiologitts  and  other  luen  of  science.  For  my  own  part,"  he  proceeds, 
"  1  could  detect  no  sign  of  life  in  them,  nnd  they  were  lai<l  in  one  of 
the  out-officea  of  the  museum  of  the  inlirmaiy  aa  dead.  In  this  condi- 
tion  they  were  left  late  at  night,  hut  in  the  following  momingr  they 
were  found  nlirr,  and  as  well  as  if  oothing  hurtful  had  Iwpjteued  to 
them."  Similar  eflet-ta  seem  to  be  prodnccd  by  the  deadly  poisons 
oyauogCD  gas  and  hydrocyanic  ocid,  though  in  the  followiog  eaae, 
narrated  by  Dr.  Kichardsou,  the  animal  experimcntc<l  upon  (not  with 
the  idea  of  cveutnally  restoring  it  to  life)  lielonged  to  a  race  so 
sjteeially  tenacious  of  life  that  some  may  consider  only  one  of  its  iin>- 
verbial  uinc  lives  to  Iiavc  hccn  affected.  In  the  Inhoratory  of  a  largo 
dnig  e^tabli-thment  a  cat,  •'  by  request  of  ilfl  owner,  was  killed,  as  «m 
assumed,  iostuiitaunjiisly  and  iwiulexsly  by  a  large  dose  of  Scbeeto'a 
acid.      The  animal  appeared  to  die  without  a  pao^  and,  preaentitig  every 
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ftppcarauce  uf  dcatli,  wax  laid  lu  u  siuk  to  Ijc  rcu)0\-c<l  on  tlie  uext 
moruing.  At  night  the  aniniAl  was  lying  still  in  form  of  dontli  iu  the 
tank  beneath  a  tap.  Id  the  luomiug  it  was  found  alive  aud  well,  but 
with  th«  fur  wet  from  the  droppiug  of  wat«r  from  the  tjip."  Tliis  fati 
was  eomiuunicatetl  to  Dr.  Ittchardsou  b;  au  eminent  chemist  under 
wliflfiu  direct  obtH.-rv.iticn  it  occunwdj  in  corrol)oratioD  of  an  observation 
uf  hi»  own  similar  iu  character. 

Our  old  friend  alcohol  (if  friend  it  c«o  he  called)  poeiiCsMa  the  power 
of  smpcuding  active  ^ntnlity  without  destroying  life,  or  at  nny  rate 
witlwut  depriving  tlie  muscles  of  their  escitahility.  Dr.  Richnrxlson 
reconls  the  case  of  a  druukeu  man  who,  while  on  the  ice  at  the  "tt'cUh 
Harp  lake,  fell  into  the  water  through  an  opening  in  the  ice,  and  was 
for  more  thau  fifteen  minutes  completely  immcreed.  He  was  extricated 
to  hII  ajipearance  dead,  but  uuder  artilicial  respiration  was  restored  to 
coaseiouoncM,  though  he  did  not  survive  for  many  hours.  Ou  the 
whole,  alcoholic  suspeusiun  of  life  docs  uut  appear  to  he  the  best 
method  available.  To  te<»t  it,  the  piiticul  must  first  get  "vervi  very 
drtiuk,"  and  evcu  thcu,  like  the  soldiers  in  the  old  song,  must  go  on 
drinking,  lest  the  ciiperimeut  should  terminate  simply  in  the  fiasco  of  a 
drunken  sleep. 

Tlie  liMt  agent  for  suspending  life  referred  to  by  Dr.  Riclinrdsoa  is 
pure  osygcD.  But  he  has  not  yet  obtainetl  siieh  iuformatiou  on  tlie 
power  of  oxygeu  in  this  respect  as  he  hopes  to  du. 

Summiog  up  the  result*  of  the  various  cxpcrimcQts  made  with  nar- 
cotics and  othci  ngents  for  suspending  life,  Dr.  Uichnrdson  remarks  thiit 
much  is  already  kuuun  in  the  world  of  science  iu  respect  to  the  sus{)eu- 
sioD  of  animal  life  by  artificial  means:  "cold  as  well  as  various 
chemical  agcut«  has  this  powerj  aud  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  cold, 
together  with  the  agents  named,  is  anti.>ieptie,  as  though  whatever  sus< 
{leaded  living  action,  suBjKudcd  alao  by  some  necessary  and  correlative 
iultucucc  the  process  of  putrefactive  change."  lie  points  out  that  if  the 
news  from  Hrisbanc  were  reliable,  it  would  he  clear  that  what  hud  been 
done  had  been  effected  by  the  eombinatiou  of  one  of  the  chemical 
agents  above  uamcd,  or  of  a  similar  agent,  with  cold.  The  only  ques- 
tion which  would  remnin  as  of  moment  U,  not  whether  a  new  principle 
has  been  developed,  but  whether  in  matter  uf  detail  a  new  jirodiict  has 
bccu  diacovcrcd  which,  better  than  any  of  the  agents  wc  aJrcady  poi»c*», 
destroys  and  suspends  ottimatiou.  "  In  orgauie  clieniiNi ry/'  he  proceeds, 
"  there  are,  I  doubt  not,  hundreds  of  substances  which,  like  maudragora 
and  uilrito  of  umyl,  would  suspend  the  vital  process,  aud  it  may  he  a 
new  cspcrimcntcr  has  met  with  such  au  sgeut.  It  is  uot  incredible, 
indeed,, that  the  Indian  Fakirs  poKscas  a  vegetable  extract  or  csscueo 
which  [losscsses  the  same  power,  and  by  meon&  of  which  they  perform 
their  as  yet  unexplained  feat  of  prolonged  Uviug  burial."  But  he  is 
careful  to  note  the  weak  points  of  tlie  Australian  story — vvt.,  fil^t,  the 
statement  that   the  methotl  used  is  a  secret,  "  for  men  of  true  itcirncc 
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know  no  such  word ;"  secondly,  that  the  experimenter  has  limsclf  to 
go  to  America  to  procure  more  supplies  of  his  agents  ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
he  requires  two  agents,  one  of  which  is  an  antidote  to  the  other  As 
respects  this  third  point,  'he  asks  very  pertinently  how  an  antidote 
eaa  be  absorbed  and  enter  into  the  circulation  in  a  body  practically 
dead. 

It  is,  of  course,  now  well  known  that  the  whole  story  was  a  hoax, 
and  a  mischievous  one.  Several  Australian  farmers  travelled  long 
distances  to  Sydney  to  make  inquiries  about  a  method  which  promised 
such  important  results,  only  to  find  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
truth  in  the  story. 

Richard  A.  Pboctoe. 
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"IK 


1 


name  ix-spcirte  villi's  ]»isay»,  publisticduiulcr  tlic  title  "  Utilltariau- 
i»iu,"  arc  aniou! 


his  best  writiugH.     They  hnve,  in  the  first  place. 


the  cxccUcDCG  of  brcvitv. 


make  but  n  light  task  for  the  ^ladcnt   who  wishes  to  cuter  into  tlic 


Niiiety-six  piigc^,  (iriiitcd  iu  IiaRclsonic  type, 

in- 

tncnci<^s  of  uiunil  doctrine.  ^loreover,  the  la-it  Ijtsay  consiiit*  of  a 
digression  coticertiinf;  the  n&lure  and  origin  of  the  idea  of  Jtwtioc,  and  it 
occupies  nearly  onc*tliinl  of  the  whole  l)ook.  Ilitis  Mill  managed  to 
comprcH  h!a  ili^cuiuioii  of  %o  importaut  n  subject  »s  the  fouiidaiions  of 
Moral  Kiglit  and  Wrong  into  some  sixty  pleasant  pages. 

And  pleasant  pages  they  certainly  are,  for  tliey  arc  written  in  Mill's 
very  bent  style.  Now  Mill,  even  when  hi;  is  most  prolix,  when  he  i» 
purauinp  the  intricacies  of  the  most  involved  iioints  of  logic  and  philo- 
sophy, ean  seldom  or  never  be  charged  with  duluct>a  aod  licavinNs.  Ilia 
lanfTiiiige  is  too  easy,  polished,  and  npparrntly  Incid.  In  thcfie  Kssays 
on  UtiliiarisnisRi,  he  reaches  hiH  ow:i  hi};lic»t  standard  of  Ktylc.  There 
is  hardly  any  other  book  in  the  range  of  philosophy,  «o  far  as  my  read- 
ing hns  gone,  which  ran  he  read  with  le*s  effort.  There  is  something 
enticing  in  the  ira^y  How  of  ^leiitcnei-^  and  ideas,  and  wtthuut  nppnrent 
difficulty  the  reader  finds  himself  agreeably  borne  into  the  midst  of 
the  moit  profound  cpicstion*>  of  clhirat  plnloftophr,  Questions  which 
have  been  the  batllc-grunud  vC  the  hiuanii  intidluct  for  two  tlionsand 
five  hnndrcd  years. 

Partly  to  this  eioelteoce  of  style,  purtly  to  Mill's  imuacuse  reputation, 
acquired  by  other  works  and  in  other  ways,  mnst  nc  sttrilnitc  the  import- 
ance which  haa  beeu  generally  atlacbcd  to  (liesc  iiincty-stx  page's. 
Probably  no  oUier  modem  work  of  the  *nmc  pmoll  (ypographieal  extent 
lias  been  cqnully  discussed,  critidtctl,  and  admired,  imlcss,  iLdccd,  it  l>c 
the  J^ssay  on  Liberty  of  ihe  same  author.     The  result  i«,  that  Mill  has 
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been  geucrallv  regarded  as  ilic  latest  and  best  expounder  of  Die  grent 
UtilitftriAn  Doctrine — tliat  doctrine  vliich  tf>,  hy  one  nnd  no  doubt  the 
prepoiide rating  school,  regarded  an  the  foundatiou  of  all  moiiil  and 
Legislative  j)i-og;res!.  Mauy  there  arc  who  think  that,  what  Ilamr  nnd 
Palcy  aud  JcrctoT  Bcntham  began,  Mill  has  Ciirried  nearly  to  perfec- 
lion  iu  these  agreenble  Ensnys. 

Notliiug  can  be  more  ]ilaiu,  too,  thim  that  Mill  hioiBclf  believed,  he 
was  dutifully  expoundisg  the  doctrines  of  his  father,  of  hU  father's 
friend,  tho  grrat  Jieiithnm,  nnd  of  the  other  unquestionable  Utilitarians 
among  itliom  he  grew  up.  Ulill  scctns  to  pride  himself  iipoD  having 
been  the  firat^  not  indeed  to  invent,  but  to  bring  into  general  wc«'i»t- 
ance  the  nnrae  of  the  school  to  -which  he  supposed  biraself  to  Iwlong. 
He  aays  :*  "  The  author  of  this  essay  haa  reason  for  believing  himself  to 
be  the  6nit  pcraoa  who  brought  the  word  utilitarian  into  ase.  He  did 
not  invent  it,  but  ndoptcd  it  from  a  passing  exprCMion  in  Mr.  Gait's 
'  Annuls  of  the  Parish.'  After  using  it  as  a  iletiigiiation  for  several 
years,  he  and  othen'  abatidoued  it  from  a  growing  dislike  to  anything 
rcitenibling  a  badge  or  vratehword  of  Bcctariou  distinctioii.  But  as  a 
name  for  one  single  opinion,  not  n  net  of  opinions — to  dcuolc  the  re- 
cogiiilioii  of  utility  a»  a  standard,  not  mty  particular  vay  of  applying  it 
— the  term  Biipptics  a  want  in  the  language,  and  oBerii,  in  many  raseSf 
a  couTcuient  mode  of  avoiding  tirotomc  circnmloeutiDn." 

In  the  Autohiography  (p.  79),  Mill  makes  a  stateiueiit  to  the  ramo 
effect,  saying — 

"]  did  not  iiiTrnt  the  word,  but  Touiid  it  m  one  <i(  Call's  uovols,  Um>  ■  Annola 
or  iho  I'srisli,'  in  M'hieli  ihc  Scotch  di^gynian.  of  whom  the  book  ii  n  nipptted 
aulohiogmpliy,  is  rri>rcH:nt<!(l  a-i  warning  bis  [)ariahien«r«  not  to  lenYO  the 
Gt>^-1  and  bccomo  iitilitariao&  Witli  a  bvy's  foDdsosi  for  a  ttua«  anil  a  haiioiT 
I  seited  on  tin'  word,  nnd  for  8oni«?  ye!it%  called  ntyx^ir  and  olliets  by  it  as  a 
Hcctnrlnn  n]>ptt!aiioii ;  nnd  it  ciitnc  t<iI>coccs4ionallv  mwd  by  some  otl>(-r»  boldiag 
the  opinions  it  was  intended  -lo  dcugnate.  As  tonse  opioigna  attracted  tnon 
notiop,  the  tomi  wns  repeated  by  strangers  and  opponents,  and  got  into  nihar 
coiiiDtoti  ui?  Jiuil  nbout  tb«  timo  tditrn  ihoac  who  liad  originally  ansamed  it,  laid 
down  that  aiong  with  other  sccUiriun  cluiraclerislii-s." 

It  in  pointed  out,  however,  by  Mr.  Sidgtrick  in  his  article  oa 
Beiithamia]n,t  that  Betitham  hiniKelf  suggested  tha  name  "Utilitarian," 
in  a  letter  to  Dnmont,  as  far  back  us  June,  1802. 

Mill  explicitly  states  that  it  was  bis  piu^se  in  these  JfssAys  oa 
L  tilitarinnlsm  to  expound  a  previously  received  doctrine  of  ntility.  tO' 
vards  the  eloxe  of  his  ^rst  chapter,  eontaining  Oeucial  Remarks,  be 
says  <p.  G):  "  On  the  present  occasion,  T  shall,  without  further  di>- 
eusstou  of  the  other  theories,  ubtetupt  to  contribute  something  tonarda 
the  uudcnitandir.g  and  appreciation  of  the  l-'tilitarian  or  llappiiirts 
theory,  and  towards  snch  proof  a«  it  is  siiMicpLiblc  of."  He  |uiieccd8  to 
explain  that  a  prclimiuary  condition  of  the  rational  acceptance  or  ro* 


•  "ItilitMiimiMii,'  6lth  i-ditiuo.  ti.  M.  luot-iKibe.      Ri«pl\<)i«rv  uUic-nix' 
r«l«f«il«M)  llimngliuul  tlumaiticlv  will  be  to  Uiv  pitgf*  ot  Ihv  flIUi  nUtiufi  wT  "  I'  li ' 
f  F^migUtf  nni>»,  M»y,  1817,  vol.  XM.p.  Ctt- 
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j^tiuii  of  a  dortrimi  is  tlmt  Its  furmula  sliotild  lie  cm-rectly  uudvi-stoocT. 
'Tbc  very  ini]>erfect  notion  urdiiiarilT  tbrnied  of  the  Utilituiian  funuula 
vua  tfae  chief  obstacle  wliii-b  i[npi>clctl  its  reception;  tlic  main  work  to 
lie  tloRO,  therefore,  by  n  rtilitarian  writer  was  t«i  elenr  the  iloctrine 
from  the  grosser  miiK-onceiitious.  Thtia  the  qiiestiuti  nuiilii  be  grrally 
simplified,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  difficulties  removed.  Ht»  Essays 
purport  throughout  to  be  a  doftnce  und  exposition  of  the  tJtilitnrinn 
doctriue. 
I  But  one  charactcristii-  of  Mill'K  nrritings  is  that  there  is  often  a  nide 
giilf  Ijetwccn  whnt  he  intends  and  what  he  aehicvcs.  There  if-  even  a 
want  nf  Hcciirity  that  whnt  he  is  at  any  moment  urging  may  not  lie  the 
logical- contrary  of  what  he  tilings  he  is  urging.  This  happens  to  be 
I  piilpahly  the  ca»c  with  the  celehrated  Kssays  l>eforc  ns.  MiU  csplaiiw 
;  and  defeniis  hist  favourite  doctrine  with  so  mueb  affection  and  so  niiii-h 
random*  that  he  finally  irsplatns  himiiclf  into  the  oppoaite  doctrine. 
Yet  with  that  ^implicily  which  i»  a  pleading  feature  of  his  pcraontil 
character.  Mill  rontiniies  to  regard  himself  »s  a  Utilitarian  long  after 
be  has  left  the  grounda  of  Paley  and  Bcntbam.  Lines  of  logical 
distinction  and  qucvtious  of  logical  cousisteuey  are  of  little  account  to 
one  who  cannot  distinginah  between  fact  and  feeling,  between  sense  and 
KDtimenL  It  is  possible  that  no  small  part  of  the  favour  with  which 
tlic*c  Essay*  have  always  Iwcn  rercivptl  by  the  general  public  ii*  due  to 
the  happy  way  in  which  Kfill  hiw  combined  the  hitter  and  thr  Hwcct. 
The  uncompromising  rigidity  of  the  Bcnthamist  fomidas  is  softened 
and  toned  down.  An  apparently  ncirntifie  treatment  is  combined  with 
so  many  noble  sentiments  ami  high  axpi rations,  itiat  almost  any  one 
except  a  lagiciaa  may  be  disarmed. 

But  nolhiDg  can  endure  if  it  be  not  logical.     These  Kssaya  may  he 

very  agreeable  reading ;  they  may  make  readers  congratulate  themselves 

Ion  »o  eatily  becoming    moral    pbilowphcra ;    bnt    ticy   cannot    really 

[  ad^-ance  moral  science  if  they  represent  one  thing  ns  being  another 

I  thing.      I  malic  it  my  bttsincaa  tlien-forc   in  this  article  to  show  that 

I  Mill  was  intellectually  unBtted  to  deddc  what  was  utilitarian  and  what 

was  not.     In  removing  the  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  his  favourite 

doctrine  he  removed  its  landmarks  too,  and  confused  everything.     It  Is 

tmc  that  I  come  rather  late  in  the  day  to  show  this.     Some  scores,  if  not 

t  hnndred*,  of  critics   hare   shfiwn  the  same  fact  more  or  less  clearly. 

'  ^Eminent  men  of  the  most  different  schools  and  tones  of  thought — such 

as  the  Iter.  Dr.  ifartineau,  Mr.  Sidgwick,  Dr.  Ward,  Professor  Uirks, 

I  the  late  Professor  Grotc — hare  criticized  and   refuted  Mill  time  after 

^time. 

Since  commencing  my  aualyMa  of  Mill's  Philosophy,    I  hare  been 

surprised   to  find,  too,  that  Bome  who  were  swppoMsl  to  snppoi-t  ^fill's 

,  ichool  tfarongh  thick  and  thin,  hare  long  since  discovered  the  inconsis- 

Kencic^  which  1  would  now  expose,  at  such  wearisome  length  as  if  they 

were  new  dieeovcrics.     Such  is  the  ground  which  mv  friend,  I'l-ofewor 
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Croom  Robertson,  takes  in  his  ijuartcrly  r«ricw,  Mlitd,  vrfaicli  niiist 
be  considered  our  best  authority  on  pliiloiwphiciil  qiimtiuiitt.  .\* 
to  litis  mutter  of  Xrtilitarisniam,  a  TCry  cminciit  author,  formerly  a 
friend  of  Mill  ]iiniself,  assures  mo  that  the  subject  is  tjuitc  threshed 
out,  ami  impliat  tlmt  there  in  no  need  for  mc  to  tmiihle  the  public  any 
more  about  it.  lu  fact,  it  would  seem  to  be  allowed  within  philosopbical 
L-irclcs  that  Mill'ii  works  arc  ufleu  wroiiglicadccl  and  unphil<)Soi)bi(-al. 
Yet  tbcde  works  nrc  «upposed  to  have  douc  w  uitteh  gowt  thnt  obloc|uy 
uttsches  to  any  one  who  would  seek  to  dimini&b  llic  re»i)ci-t  paid  lo 
thciD  by  the  public  iit  Iwgc.  Philosophers,  and  icacbcrs  of  ihc  la«t 
gcnerutjoii  at  Icust,  have  done  their  best  to  give  Mi\i'»  groundless  philo- 
sophy a  hold  upon  all  the  schools  and  all  the  press,  and  yet  we  of  this 
generation  are  to  wmt  ciihuly  uulil  tliia  iutlueucc  dissolves  of  itn  own 
acconl.  Wc  ure  to  du  notliiug  to  lessen  the  uaturgd  ix»|icct  paid  tu  tlie 
moinory  of  the  dead,  cspedilly  of  the  dead  who  have  uuqiiCHtionahty 
laboured  with  single-minded  purpose  for  what  they  conaiderrd  the  good 
of  Uicir  fellow-ercaturcB.  But  in  nothing  u  it  more  true  than  in  philo- 
sot^by,  ihat  "  the  evil  that  men  do  lire!*  alter  them ;  the  good  U  oft 
interred  with  iheir  bones."  VVonla  and  false  ai^gumcuts  cannot  tic 
recalled.  Throw  a  <ftonc  into  the  surface  of  the  still  sea,  aud  you  ure 
powcrleft.9  to  prci-cnl  the  circle  of  disliirbiiua'  from  spreading  more  and 
more  widely.  'IVuc  it  is,  that  ouc  disturbance  may  be  overcome  and 
apparcully  obliterated  by  other  deeper  diatiirbanccs ;  but  Miil's  work* 
and  opinions  nere  diiwomiuatcd  hy  the  immense  former  influence  of  the 
united  band  of  BeulbamUt  pfailoanphers.  lie  k  criticized  and  discuMcd 
and  rejieated,  in  almost  every  pbilosopbicul  work  of  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  lie  is  taken  throughout  the  world  us  the  representative  of 
Briliah  philosophy,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  few  eminent  thinkers  in 
Oxforil,  or  Cambridge,  or  London,  or  Kdinburgh,  or  Abenlcco,  to  ac- 
knowledge ill  a  tacit  sort  of  way  that  this  doctrine  and  that  doctrine  b 
wrong.  Eventually,  no  doubt,  the  opinion  of  the  Lcctuj%  llalU  and 
Onubinatiuu  Itooim  will  f;uide  the  puhlic  upiuiou;  but  it  may  take  a 
generation  for  tacit  npinion.1  to  permeate  society.  We  must  have  them 
distinctly  and  boldly  expre»sr<l.  It  iscspeeiuily  to  be  rcnicnibercl  lliatthe 
public  press  ihrouglioui  the  Euglbb-speaking  eountiic*  i*  mostly  con- 
ducted hy  men  educated  in  the  time  when  Milt's  works  were  cutirdy 
pnaiominant.  Thcuc  men  arc  now  for  the  mtat  jmrt  cut  off,  hy  gco- 
grajthicai  or  professional  obstacles,  from  the  direct  influctiee  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  The  circle  of  disturbance  has  spread  beyond  the  im- 
mediate reach  of  thow:  ceutrca  of  thought.  To  be  brief,  I  do  not  licUc«-e 
that  Mill's  immense  philoMphical  iufluenec,  founded  as  it  i«  on  coD> 
fusion  of  thought,  will  readily  collapse.  I  fear  that  it  may  remain  ns 
a  permanent  obstacle  iu  the  way  of  sound  thinking.  CHiua  rmrrgit 
verita*  tx  trrore,  i/nam  ex  mh/uaione.  Had  Mill  simply  cncd  as  ilid 
Uobbcs  about  elementary  geometry,  and  Dcrkclfy  about  infinitesimals, 
it  wbidd  be  ueeeesury  merely  lo  jwint  out  the  errors  and  coiuigu  thvoi 
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to  rocmfiil  oblivion.  But  it  is  not  to  «a«y  to  caii^tgn  to  obliviou  [wn- 
derous  works  so  full  of  confusion  of  lliauglit  thnt  every  inexperienced 
antl  unnamed  restler  i»  sure  to  lose  \m  way  iu  thcni,  uuiI  to  take  for 
profound  pliilusopliy  that  which  is  ri.-a1l;  b  kind  of  kaleidoscopic  pre- 
seutation  of  pliilmopliie  iilean  and  i>1ira«e!t,  in  a  succe»siQn  of  various 
but  tttuallv  inL-oiisiscnit  combiiiatious.  To  the  imUic  at  lurgc.  Mill's 
works  still  uudoubti-dly  rpiuain  as  tbo  standnrd  of  accurate  thinking, 
and  the  miwt  eatoemcd  repertory  of  philosophy.  1  cannot  therefore 
coiiaiiItT  my  criticism  mipiTfluoiis,  and  ut  the  risk  of  repealing  much  that 
lias  been  said  hy  the  emiupot  crilii-s  almady  nicntioncd,  or  by  otiicw,  I 
mnst  show  thitt  Mill  ha>i  thrown  ethical  philosophy  into  C0Dfu»ion  aa 
far  ai  could  well  he  dune  in  uiucty-six  pages. 

The  nature  of  the  Utilitarian  doctrine   is  explained    by  Mill  with 
siifficicut  accuraoy  in  pp.  9  and  10,  where  he  sayn — 

"  Tlio  creed  whicli  acoei)^  a^  the  fonR<lat)ou  of  inornK  Utiliiy,  or  tb«  <trcAt<«t 
llappini^M  I'riiii-ipic,  lioldf  Unit.  BClions  arc   righc  in   proportion   ns  tti«y  tend  to 

Eroniol«  IrappinMS,  wr-mg  « tlu-y  twid  lo  prodiKc  lli«  T«vi;rM  of  Iiuppiiioss.  By 
npinncM  i«  intended  pk'iuurc,  unil  tin.*  atiseiii:i>  of  [tnin  ;  hy  uiihappineu,  piiin, 
and  tltc  pii\-8tion  of  pleasure.  To  giv«  a  cl«ar  viow  of  the  moral  etaiKlanl  aot 
up  by  tlie  theory,  iiiucli  more  reqtiiri'S  to  ba  said ;  in  parti uiibr,  whnl  thtii^j  it 
include^  in  ilia  iden»  of  [a in  nnd  pk-HKiiro ;  nnd  to  whnl  extent  tlira  in  Int't  an 
o|irii  ipicstion.  Rul  tbcoe  aupploiiientary  explanations  do  not  uiTi-rt  the  llieor}'  of 
life  OH  which  dm  theory  of  moralicy  is  ipround^d — oatn^Iy,  thnl  plcfi-turc,  and 
Hreodom  from  pain,  ore  tho  oidy  thlnf^H  d<7<-ir»Mc  u*  ends ;  and  tlint  all  desirable 
thin;^  (which  are  as  numerous  in  the  utilitarian  lu  any  other  scheme}  are  dosir- 
ablc  either  far  t!ic  piciutiire  inli«r<:nl  in  tlion»clTC«,  or  ■>■  tn«aiiii  to  the  promotion 
of  pleasure  iiml  ifn;  prsrontion  of  jraiii." 

S(ill  proceeds  to  say  that  such  a  theory  of  life  excites  inretcrato 
tlislike  in  many  rairidii,  and  among  then)  some  of  the  most  eHlmabie  in 
feeling  and  purpose.  To  hold  forth  no  better  end  than  pleasure  a  felt 
to  be  utterly  mean  and  grovelling — a  doctrine  worthy  only  of  swiac. 
Mill  oeeonliiigly  proceeds  to  iiit^uire  whether  there  is  anything  really 
grovelling  in  the  doetrine — whether,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  not  in- 
clude under  pleasure,  feelings  ami  motives  which  arc  in  Ibc  highest 
degree  noble  and  eh-vating.  The  whole  inquiry  turns  upon  this  qncs- 
lion^ — Xk)  pleasures  differ  in  quality  us  well  as  in  quantity  ?  Can  a 
small  nmoant  of  plcasnrc  of  very  elevated  character  outircigh  a  large 
amount  of  pleasure  of  low  quality  ?  We  should  never  think  of  csti- 
matiug  pictures  by  their  sixc  and  number.  Tlic  productions  of  We«t 
and  Fuwli,  which  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  our  grand- 
parents, can  now  he  bought  by  tlie  square  yard,  to  cover  the 
bare  walls  of  cating-Iiouscs  and  music-balls.  Sic  iratisU  i/loria 
numdi.  Bat  a  rbtnee  sketch  by  Tamer  sometimes  hcIIs  for  many 
pounds  pet  square  inch.  It  ia  clear,  then,  thai  in  the  opinion  of  ron- 
noisscurs,  which  must,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  considered  final,  high 
art  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  quality.  Two  great  picture*  by  West 
may  be  nearly  twice  as  raluable  aa  one;  and  two  eqnnlly  choice 
akctcbea  by  Turner  arc  twice   as  good  as  one;  bat   it   would  seem 
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hartUy  possitilc  in  the  prcsunt  duy  for  the  <luictiilc  of  "  liigli  art"  to 
bring  WpHt  and  Turner  into  the  same  cittcgoiy  of  tliougliU  1  stippose 
tliul  crcu  Turner  will  prcseotly  begin  to  wane  before  "  the  faiglicr 
criticism." 

A  oorre^wniliiig  iliffiouky  lieR  at  the  very  basta  of  the  Utililarini) 
theory  of  ctbic^.  The  tippler  may  esteem  two  pints  of  brci"  iloubly  M 
much  as  one  ;  the  licro  ni&j  feci  double  Hati^fuctioii  lu  Mviag  two  lives 
itiflteiu)  of  one ;  but  who  sluill  weigh  the  pleasure  of  a  pint  of  bocr 
aguiiist  (be  pleasure  of  8»viii<r  ii  fellow-creature'8  life. 

Palcy,  indeed,  cut  the  Gordian  kuot  of  this  difficulty  iu  a  sum- 
ranry  mnnner;  l»e  denied  alto^tber  that  there  u  any  diffcreuee 
)>i>tirt-eii  pk-uMures,  except  iu  contitiuauee  and  iuteiisity.  It  must  bure 
required  some  moral  courage  to  vritc  the  paragrapli  to  be  uest  quoted  ; 
yet  Palcy,  liuircvcr  mucli  lie  may  be  hsmI  to  bare  temporizod  and 
equtvoeatcd  about  ontbs  and  subsm|itioii  to  Articles,  ennnot  be  accused 
of  want  of  cxplicitncss  in  this  passage,  llicrc  ia  a  directness  and  clear- 
bitting  of  the  [loiiit  iu  Palcy'x  n-ritingK  wbieh  ulwiiys  charms  me. 

"  In  slriclness,  any  condition  may  Wp  donomiiwitwl  tinppy,  in  which  tlieauioiiut 

or  aggregate  of  pk-tisurc  cxoetds  thai  of  pniii ;  and   Uie  ilt^ree   of  liap(>iuou 

depends  upon   die  qiuuiiity  of  tliii  exocu.     And  the  greatest  quantity  of  it 

cnrdiiiarily  atliiionble  in  liunun  life,  is  what  vr«  iu«aui   by  h.ippincw,  wiicu  wo 

tiiqutrc  or  pronouucc  what  liunuiii  hiippineas  coiuitts  in.     In  whioh  in{|iiiry  I 

^ill  omit  mocli  ikukI  dcdsinalion  on  t^«  dignity  and  eapAcity  of  our  niUore  \  tlie 

■pperiorily  of  ih«  soul  U)  ibc  body,  of  thv  mtlonal  to  tb«  animal  part  of  oar 

^ouKlitntiou;  upon  tlm  woixliiudsfl,  ii>tlni>n)eiit,and  delicacy  of  sonkcauttafiictioiis, 

or    the    nivnoncM,    gronncss,   and  e^nstiulity  of  olliera;    Iwcaujia  I   l>old    tliat 

plcacurcs  difTcr  in  nothing,  bui  in  conbinuanra  mid  inlcnaity  :  from  a  ju^t  omd- 

pnlAlioii  of  wliidi,  i-oiilirmoil  liy  what  wv  ubsprT«  of  th«  appan-nt  dioerTulncaa, 

iraiKjuillity,  aud  coiilcnuncot,  of  intn  tif  dilTcrciit  taiiic^,  t«d>|>»?r»,  tliilioni,  aiid 

pursuits,  every  question  concerning  Imman  luippiness  miial  rtceiro  it*  dcciaoo."" 

Dentliam,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  adopted  the  same  idea  &»  tlie  basis 
of  bis  ethical  and  legislative  thcorici.  In  his  uncompromising  atylc  be 
tells  uRf  that 

**  Nature  linn  pluood  niaiilcind  •und«r  the  gorcmanco  of  iwe  sovi-mign  maMura, 
^iN  Httd  plrtiiwt.  It  is  for  tliem  ulonc  to  poiiit  oui  wliat  we  ou^bt  to  do,  as  well 
as  to  determine  what  we  shall  do.  On  ihe  ono  hand  '.lie  »laud^d  of  ri|;ht  and 
WToi>g,  on  the  other  tlio  chain  of  causes  snd  cfTeets,  are  faxttiiL-d  to  ihcir  tbronft. 
T1;ey  govern  tu  in  nit  w(-  di>,  in  nil  wv  Kiy,  in  idl  wo  tliink:  rrcry  i-IItirt  we  eon 
nuke  to  thiaw  ot)'  ntir  xulijpction  will  ktva  but  to  d<-mnn.'<trHto  atul  conttrni  St. 
In  words «  man  may  prvtcnd  to  alijure  llietr  empire:  but  iu  it^bly  he  will 
remain  subject  to  it  all  tbo  while.  The  piiiKtjitt  of  iniliiy  rccosuisis  this  sab- 
jection,  and  3«sunic«  it  for  tho  foundation  uf  ifaat  sysldii,  hte  obj«cl  of  whidi  is 
to  rcnr  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  llie  bnndi  of  reason  and  of  law.  Sy*l«ni»  whicli 
attempt  to  question  it,  deal  m  sounds  instead  of  aeiue,  in  CJiprico  Jutfcad  of 
teoson,  m  daikitMa  instead  of  light." 

Klsewliere  Bentbnm  proceeds  to  »bow  how  we  mny  estimate  Xlieralutt 
ofplcasurca  and  pains,  meaning  obviously  by  r*i/M<-»  the  quantities  or 
foreea.      Ah  these  feelings  arc  both  the  ends  and  the  instrument?  of  tbe 

•  ''TbefrinciplMulMDrslaBtllVUtiial  rbil<<wpli5."BiMk  1,  chapL  vi.  SndparairaTih. 
■  t  ••  As  iBlnxlDCtion  to  th«  IVioeipIs*  of  Moiah  and  tegUsUon."  t>- 1. 
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laarftlist  tnd  lepUUtor,  it  ctpcciully  bcliovcs  tu  to  Icam  bow  to  esti- 
mate tlicie  rnlucs  aright,  and  Dnitliuni  tells  us  must  distmctly.*'  , 

To  »  jK'rsan,  he  saj*.  coosidered  &y  himsrlj,  ilm  value  of  a  plcasuro  or  pain 
«aDai<l<!r«U  Ay  il»ff',  will  b«  greikt^r  or  les^  nccorJiag  to  tlio  four  following  cir- 
OtinutnlKcs.  1.  It*  iateatit^.  '2.  lu  tlKiitltoH.  3.  lu  cxrtaiiHy  or  nnctrtoiitly. 
4.  Ill*  proin'n'juitii  or  yitnuUfiteft.  Rm  ivlipn  (he  vntue  of  any  i»!«asore  or  pain  Is 
to  be  ooiMiJercd  for  th.f  piirpow  of  eitimitlin;  llie  genemi  Itmlpney  of  the  act, 
wo  liar«  lo  take  Into  oocoimt  aI»o,  i.  Tito  jicuttdity,  or  the  ctknncv  U  lieu  ot  Xxuig 
folluwed  by  semntions  o(  the  same  kiiul,  thHt  i«,  pletuiire«t  if  U  be  il  plewire ; 
pnioi,  if  it  bo  a  pain.  C.  Im  parity,  or  tli«!  diniicu  it  him  of  not  beiag  {olIowMi  \>y 
KnaaCiun*  of  tlie  npjpi/tle  kiml :  tlint  i»,  paiiifl,  if  il  be  n  pleasure ;  plcamrcs,  if  it 
bo  n  pain.  Finatly,  whsn  wc  onsider  the  interests  of  a  mimlwr  of  ;»er«oii;,  wp 
miMt  also  fstiointo  n  filen^iiip  or  pain  wiih  reforenca  lo,  7.  !w  cxti^iii ;  lliiil  i»  tlic 
iiiinibcr  of  {Krsons  (u  ivlioiii  il  c xieu<ls.  or  who  aiv  afTccW  by  it. 

Thus  did  Gcntham  clearly  and  explicitly  lay  the  foundatioua  of  tliii 
mnnd  niid  political  ^pirncca,  ntul   to  imprc»  the«e  fundamental  propo- 
sitions on  thfl  memory  he  framed  the  following  curions  luiiemonie  titic«, 
•wbieh  may  be  quoted  for  the  sake  of  tlieir  quaintiicss  : — 

*'  Ittttnee,  hng,  tttiain,  -•p'o'.v. /'■"''j/wfi  /""^ 

Snch  niurka  in  plejuur«4  and  iu  paitiit  enilure. 
Siicli  ]it<.'jiiiirv>A  Aock,  if  pi-ivute  be  tliy  end  ; 

I  If  it  til'  public,  wide  lot  ilietii  t-tUud. 

r  Sucli  paiu»  *voi«),  wliicbfvor  be  thy  »icw  : 

If  paioa  miit  come,  let  them  txttntt  to  twi." 

Iu  all  tlmt  Bcatham  says  about  pleasure  and  pain,  thcrrc  is  not  a 
word  about  tlic  intrinsic  superiority  of  one  pleasure  to  another,  lie 
adTOcates  our  scekiug  pun-  pleasures ;  hut  with  •htm  a  pnrc  pleasure  waa 
eicarly  defined  as  one  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  fcclinga  of  the 
op[>o»itt!  kind  -,  the  pleasure  of  opium-eiiting,  fur  in»tatiee,  would  be 
called  inoptire,  simply  bccaitae  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  had  health  and 
consequent  pain ;  if  not  so  followed  by  evil  couwqucnce!i,  the  pleasure 
would  be  aa  puiv  a%  any  oilier  pleasure.  With  nciitliam  morality 
became,  aa  it  were,  a  (jucation  of  the  ledger  and  the  hnlmtcc-shcct ; 
all  feelings  were  reduced  to  llie  same  denomination  of  value,  and  ichca- 
CTcr  wc  indulge  in  a  little  enjoyment,  or  endure  a  paiu,  the  couscqiicuccs 
io  regard  to  fluhse(|ueat  enjoyment  or  Huflering  are  to  be  inexorably 
aooreil  for  or  af^aiust  us,  as  (he  cuhu  may  be.  Our  eonduct  must  be 
judged  wise  or  fooliah  according  m,  in  the  long-run,  wc  find  a  fnroiir- 
able  "  hedouic"  balaoce-alicot. 

What  Mill  in  hiaeiirlier  life  tlionglit  abimt  these  fouudations  of  the 
utilitarian  doctrine,  and  the  clahorate  strncturc  reared  tlicrefrom  by 
Bcntham,  be  ha«  told  u«  lu  his  Autobiography,  pp.  &(  to  70.  Subse- 
quently Mill  revolted,  as  wc  all  Inoir,  against  the  narrowne«a  of  the 
Bcnthumist  creed.  While  wiahiug  to  rctaint  the  precision  of  eipressiou, 
the  deHuitcuen  of  meaning,  the  contempt  of  dcclaniatory  phnucs  and 
va^ie   generalities,  whteh    were  so   honourably    chamctcristic  both    of 

*  "  friiidiplis,"  fte,  cli«p.  Iv.  ncot.  Z-^t.    Tkv  atAtcnKot  ii  not  a  vsrbatiiD  « itnwt  bmt  an 
)ti>riJgtn«nt  of  tlic  Bcetiona  niLmcd. 
t  "AiitoWogntplif,"  (1,  214. 
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fimrt  decided  lo 
to  tfar  ■tdi- 


tbc 


I  asd  of  his  OTB 
gnca  vidcr  faasb  airi  a 

Ut  9s  rniwiilf r  kwr  Mill  proceeded  to  pm  tha»  "csMt" 
to   tbc  Dtilitamtt   phiViofliT.     It  aunt  be  adaiOed,  he  aajiii 
al^BtanA  vnicvv  u  ecncsal  aeve  ptooea  ibc  ^bp^*t*'t t^ j  oC 

faMyiilia AietyiatheewaerpiiiiMiai/.iafcty, 

cf  ibt  farmer — chat  b,  io  tfaeir  ctnraastactial  aJTaatigei  latbrr  tbaa  m 
tlmr  tatzinac  satnrc-  A*  regud>  BwillMia,  at  least,  M9I  naag^  have 
ttBttled  the  vod  dU^.  Bat  MtMnfiug  to  MiD,  then  m  a»  need  wbr 
thcT  «hoaU  hate  takes  loch  a  graaad. 

••  Tktj  wa^  ken  uiam.  Ae  Mkcr,  and,  as  k  k^  W  aBed.  Ufbcr  gtevoA, 
■wHW  ^MOK  enndafirT.     k  ia  ^iu  cMBp«>Ua  wish  ^  pMfiffe  of  mtlisj  i» 


tefas.ltela)i 
aUfethaaothm    tt  v^^U be atand. thrt  aldk,  ia < 
i|MBrj  M  cnwM^irrl  aa  ««9  ■•  tfmmAt,  the  < 
'  IP  JHwademaaaiiy  ifcnc'' 


</ f«M)Bra  AdqU 


1V«  Mai  peoece^  to  paat  (Mt,  with  all  the  pnaaastCMMcr  hb  beat 
mtIc,  that  there  «ic  h^her  ftefil^p  vUch  «r  voaU  aolMerificc  for  any 
4|a*ati>T  of  a  k>«erlee£^  Ft«  k— «■»  qgataio,  he  heUs,  votild 
eaHCiBi  to  he  cAaafkd  iaio  bat  tit  ibe  l»«cr  aaiaub  far  a  pnimMg  of 
the  fnllot  aUowance  of  a  bra»t't  ideaioirs ;  do  uttriGgeal  hnaan  beii^ 
vmU  cooKBt  la  be  a  feel,  oo  bfUweled  pcnoa  ««all  he  aa  igageaaaos 
DO  posoa  oTft^ag  aad  gpoacienoe  wnaU  he  aelfah  aad  b«>,  sad  90 
iirlh.  Mill,  is  &cc,  treat*  «  to  a  pood  deal  of  ahal  lUer  w  erincally 
cdM  the  '*  tnal  dnchMrtwai,"  %m  the  d%ai^  aad  capaci^r  oT  onr 
natarV]  and  de  wneAnea  of  aone  aatiAetMs  lOMpaii-J  viA  tfae 
graRKsK  and  naiiiiliii  of  ochen.     It  b«M  be  alloavd  that  Mill  has 


the  bed  of  it,  at  least  with  the  ■mjaritT  of  nadcss.      hler  it 

bratil  as  Ka  the  war  in  vhirh  he  depreaaei  ncntUag  to  the 

of  ippanst  i^onalitT.     Mil 

tioni ;  be  haidl  t  detyns  to  eamit  the  kner 

ia  ll»e  Male ;  ic  is  better,  he  diaks,  to  he  a 


with  geaal  aad  »i>hle 
aiawth 


Wa» 

ntiified ;  better  to  be  Socntes  dnsaiisfied  thaa  a  fbol 


If  the  pig  or  the  fbol  b  of  a  dtfceaC  opininti,  it  it 


therooli 


kaov  their  owa  ride  of  the  tiacttiaa.     The  other  party  to  the  eooii 


tmm  hoows  both  aides,     la  the 


paS" 


which   Uh>w  tbne 


BcMeneaa  aod  cientiaD  of  thon^     Bat  wheiv  i*   the  logic  ^      \r« 
ue  aothiag  if  we  ate  Mt  kgieaL     Bat  do«i  MS,  in  the  fcnoar  of  i 
LjcToh  against  the  coU,  aanow  mfaainti  of  the  BorthasBt  fcwala«. 


the  Boawiteaey  aod  stdiifi^  of  ^m.  pOMtJca  *     Let  m  eaaiatne 
iQMe  detail  the  po^aoa  to  vbicb  he  baa  tanoght  hiiairtf 
It  is  fluBt  ta  ^  fast  ftaee,  that  pleasan  is  with  MiB  dw  all 

porpoae  of  cxHteacc  i  vse  the  pauDMpoT  is  that  ot  "*"'***"*'*  tti  ,  ^ad  1 
Mitt  dMarthr  aHvca  as  (AalohiDcnphy,  p.  1«8)   that   be   - 
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ccMcl  to  be  II  utilitariaa."     We  lutut,  of  ooane,  diatiagutsU  batvirecit 

■  the  pleasure  of  the  individurnl  and  the  pleasure  o(  otlicr  iadividuals  of 

Pthc  race,    bi>tveeu     Kgoiatiir    nad     Uitireraati.itit;    Heilonism,   as    Mr. 

Sidgwick  calls  these  very  diiTcrcnt  doctrines.     Bill  the  hnppiucss  of  the 

ract*  is,  of  course,  iiiiulc  up  of  tlic  h»p]>i»c»«  of  its  iinit^,  so*  thnt  unless 

most  of  the  individual!)  purauo  a  coumc  ensuring  happiness,  the  raco 

cinnot  be  happj*  io   tbc  aggregate.     Now,  to  acquire  happiucs.i  the 

individual  must,  of  course,  select  that  line  of  conduct  which   ie  lilicly 

to — that  is,  will  in  llic  mujority  of  c&aes — bring  happinc.<-t.     He  iun«t  aim 

at  mmethiog  which  u  capable  of  being  reached.     Mill  tells  as  (p.  IS) 

I  that  if  by  happincw  he  meant  a  continuity  of  highly  pleasurable  cxcitc- 

j  meat,  it  is  evident  enough  tliat  tliLt  in  inipOM*lble  tu  attnin. 

"A  stNtrof  rxalwd  pleiuur^  ImU  only  monicnl«,  or  ia  tont<>  caMS,  and  with 
■0019  intoriiiiMJous,  bi>ur»  or  tiny*,  aad  is  the  occnaional  brilluiut  Danh  tf  enjoy- 
ment,  ttf>t  its  permanent  and  lAcody  diinie.  Of  this  ibe  pliilosophcn  who  have 
taught  thnt  bApjiJTK'M  is  tlio  ead  of  life  vrerv  m  fully  aware  as  Inose  who  liiunt 
them,  Tbv  bjppinces  which  tliey  mtnnt  woe  not  a  life  of  raptiUTi' ;  but  inomcau 
of  such,  in  an  cxisU>nct>  mailr  ii[t  of  fonr  nnd  tniiKiiorj-  pninx,  many  i\nA  varioua 
ploiuures,  witb  a  cli-<!tdt!d  pnMlnniinancc  of  tliit  ui;tuiil  over  tli«  pauive,  and  kavinff 
aa  the  foanitation  «/  thr.  whoU,  %\o(  to  expect  mon  /roui  lift  than  it  in  capable,  of 
bettatBiti^.'  A  life  (bus  oompoMd,  to  tbOM  who  Lare  been  lbrtiinnt«  enotagh  to 
obtain  it,  bat  always  npp«iir«U  worthy  of  tbc  imaiv  of  bnppuMO*." 

Then  Mill  goes  on  to  point  ont  what  lie  couaidcra  has  becD  aufficieut 
to  satisfy  great  inimlKn  of  mankind  (jp.  19)  : 

"  Th^  main  constituents  of  a  satisfied  lifo  appoar  to  he  two,  oitliot  of  wbieli 

by  itaelf  is  oAcn  found   (iifiicicnt  for  tbo   jiiirpo^o  :  trntii]uil!ity,4bn<l  uxoiteiiieut. 

With  tnncb  iraniiiiillity,   many  timl  iliat   they  vixn  be  <-onlcm  with  very  Uule 

LplttUuro:   with  iiiui-'b  excitement,  nmiiy  can  recoiiuiU-  l)ieniseli'«alon considerable 

Muaiility  of  paiu-    lliero  is  assuredly  no  inherent  imposaibilily  in  enabling  ww 

the  loaBs  of  immlciiid  to  ujtite  both. 

I  Vrom  these  passages  we  must  gather  that  at  any  rate  the  mass  of 
ptaiuakiad  will  attain  happinivsa  if  tlicy  are  sntislied  vith  these  maiii 
eonstituentit,  and  wc  are  «apoeially  told  that  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  utilitarian  philosophy  (Mill  does  not  specify  the  sulwtanlivo  to 
which  the  adjective  ic/iule  applies  in  the  aboi-e  nuotation,  but  it  mnst 
from  the  contest  he  either  "  utilitariaa  philosophy,"  "  search  for  hap- 
piness," or  aonic  closely  equivalent  idea)  is  Ml  to  expect  fraia  life  more 
than  U  is  capable  of  btJitowmy. 

'Jlie  question,  then,  may  fairly  arise  whether  upon  a  fair  calciilatiou 

of  probabilitieti  they  are  not  wise,  upon    Mill's  own  ahowiug,  who  aim 

at  moderate  achievements  in  life,  so  that  io  accomplishing  the^tc  lliey 

niay    Insure  a  satisfied  life.     This  seems  the  oiorc  rcasotublci  if,  as 

"Mill  elsewhere  t«;ll»  us,  the  nobler  fcelinp  are  very  opt  to  he  Icillcl  off 

by  the  chilly  realities  of  life. 

"  Many,"  he  *ayt  (n.  14),  "  who  begin  with  yontbfut  enihusiaau  for  every- 
thing noMo^  at  ibey  aiivaaoe  in  years  sink  into  iodolene*  and  »clli«bnvM.  But 
1  do  no(  believe  that  those  who  undergo  this  very  comtnoR  change,  voluntarily 


VOL.  WWl. 


*  ItalMiiaKt  \iy  tlia  priMnt  wttlar. 
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cIiMse  lli«  lower  Jetcription  o^  pluisiiro  in  proferenc«  to  tli«  bigltcr,  1  b«lii;in 
tliat  before  tliey  dwotu.  llicmjulvi^it  uxcliiHircly  to  tlic  one,  thrty  iinvc  alrcad] 
Imc«ri«  incapable  of  tli«  othtir.  Caincity  for  tlio  nobler  ri'tiliiigit  is  Iti  moia 
u-iluroa  n  v«ry  leiiJer  |>Iaiic,  L-juily  killed,  tiot  ouly  \*j  l)oaItl«  inl1uei)c«!),  but  liy 
mere  wanl  of  niatcnnDce ;  and  in  iho  tnajoritj*  of  young  perscniB  it  spccdiiy  die 
iiwiiy  if  the  oc'ciijintirtns  to  which  th«ir  position  in  life  hiw  aerowd  tham,  jind  th 
«>-inly  into  wliioh  h  lina  iliruwii  lliem,  arv  not  furourable  to  kv^-ping  diiit  tiighei 
capacity  in  exercise.  Men  Xok  ilieir  high  aspir.iUona  as  tliev  lose  tlieir  iulfliucniil 
tastes,  becauw  they  Iihta  not  tinio  or  opportunity  for  indulging  titeni;  and  they 
addict  themselves  to  inferior  plenBtiruf,  not  becitusc  tliey  dclibi-rately  prrfvr  them, 
bnt  bi.-uiiiKL«  ihoy  nre  either  ihc  only  tinfla  ui  vhieh  they  hnro  acoev,  or  tiie  only 
one*  wliich  tliey  nrt*  any  lougi-r  tapabie  of  enjoying,  [l  uiny  be  •luestioned  tvhethet 
any  one  wholins  ramiiincd  equally  suaccputtla  to  bolli  clnuos  of  plenntre,  over 
knowingly  «nd  calmly  pruferrud  ihv  lower;  tliuu};h  mouy,  in  *U  iff*,  liiivo 
brokcu  down  in  nn  iiieffectuni  attempt  to  combine  both." 

It  would  seem,  tbcu,  that  for  llic  mass  of  luaukiud  there  is  ^luiUl 
prospect  iudeed  of  acliieving  happtncsa  through  high  a»piratioRS.  They 
will  not  have  time  nor  opportunity  for  indtilging  them.  If  they  look 
for  happiuc-.'u  sulely  to  audi  nspirntious  tbcy  must  be  disappointed^  aad 
cannot  have  a  safiBficd  life ;  if  tUcy  attempt  to  combine  the  higher  and 
lower  HvcH,  they  nrc  likely  to  "  break  down  in  the  ineffectual  atlempt." 
Now,  1  aubniit  that,  iiudcr  these  cirtumstauces,  it  is  folly,  aocording  to 
Mill's  achemc  of  morality,  to  aim  high  ;  it  is  wjuivJcut  to  going  into  a 
life-lottery,  in  whieh  there  are  no  doubt  high  prices  to  be  gained,  but 
few  and  far  betwecu.  It  ia  simply  gaiuhltng  with  Lcdonic  atakva; 
preferring  a  fmall  cliaucc  of  liigb  enjoyoacnt  to  comparative  certainty 
of  mudcrutfr  pleasures.  Mill  clearly  admita  thia  when  be  Kayft  (p.  I'l), 
"  It  is  indisjuitablc  that  the  being  whuse  enpaeities  of  cnjormctit  are 
low  has  the  greatest  chatice  of  baTJng  them  fully  satisfiod  -,  aud  & 
highly  i-iulowcd  being  will  alwnyH  fui-l  thai  any  littppincM  whieli  lie 
ean  look  for,  as  the  world  is  eouslilut«d,  is  imperfect." 

.Vltliougb,  llicn,  "the  fouiidatiou  of  tlic  wltolc"  is  uot  to  cx|)cct  from 
life  more  than  it  i»  capable  of  bcattming,  we  are  actually  to  prefer 
iMComing  highly  endowed,  ultliough  we  catniot  expect  life  to  satisfy 
tbe  corresponding  aspiratiomi.  That  is  to  Kay,  although  seeking  for 
lisppii)C»K,  we  ore  to  prefer  the  courM^  in  whicli  we  are  approxinaateir 
certain  of  not  obtaiuing  it. 

But  Mill  goes  on  to  give  some  explanations.  He  says  ttiut  tbe 
highly  eudovrod  being  cuq  Icaru  to  boar  the  !m|)erfcctiou8  of  bis  Imp* 
piuess,  "if  tliey  arc  at  all  bearable"  (p.  14).  This  is  small  comfort  if 
they  baptJCu  to  be  not  at  all  bearable,  an  alleraative  which  is  uot  further 
pursued  by  Mill.  And  will  oot  this  intolerable  fate  be  most  likely  to 
befall  those  ^vhoae  aapiratioiu  bate  beCD  pitched  most  highly?  But 
Mill  goes  oa : 

"They  (that  i«,  the  imp«rfeclionsol'life  or  lappinett.*)  will  not  make  him  vary 
Ihe  being  nho  U  indeed  tincoasciout  of  lb*  iuipt-ifcctionx,  but  only  Iwvniuw  >■« 
feels  not  at  alt  tlte  good  which  those  intpvrfoctioiix  (luolify.  It  is  better  to  be  n 
hninan  being  diswilialiiNl,  than  a  ptg  *atia6trd ;  tielWi-  to  be  Socrati-^  ilissatisficd, 
thnn  a  fool  sstuiicd.     And  if  the  fool,  cr  the  pig,  b  ofa  diin-i-eut  opinion,  it  !s 
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PHbose  thay  only  know  their  «wn  tide  of  die  qaeMion.     Tlie  otktr  party  to  th« 
comparison  knowi  botli  Bidea" 

CoDOorniiig  this  positioa  of  affairs  the  most  apposite  remark  I  can 
make  i«  contAiaed  in  the  somewtiitt  trite  und  vul^r  saying,  "  Where 
igoorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  If  Sucrates  is  pretty  sure  to 
he  disatislied,  ftud  yet,  owing  to  his  urisdom,  cannot  help  wishing  to  be 
SocrateSj  lie  oecniii  to  linvc  no  chance  of  that  individual  happiness  which 
depcndti  on  being  satiafied,  and  not  oxpeeting  from  life  more  than  it  is 
capable  of  bcstoiring.  The  grrat  majority  of  people  who  do  uot  kuov 
what  it  is  like  to  be  Socrates,  arc  surely  to  be  congratulated  that  tlicy 
can,  without  Kruple  or  remorse,  seek  a  prite  of  happiness  which  theie 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  seruriog.  But  Mill  tells  us  that  those  who  choose 
the  lower  life  do  so  "  because  they  only  know  their  own  side  of  the 
question.  The  other  party  to  tlie  comparieon  knows  both  udes."  Thea 
Mill  introduces  a  p.tragraph,  already  partially  quoted,  in  which  he 
allows  that  men  often  do,  Jrorn  iafirmilif  of  character,  make  their 
sclcctioa  for  the  nearer  good,  though  they  know  it  to  bo  the  less 
vnlnable.  Many  who  begin  with  youthful  enthusiasm  for  everything 
uoble,  sink  in  later  years  into  iudolcncc  and  scirinliiicss.  The  capacity 
for  the  nobler  feelings  ia  easily  Icilled,  and  men  loae  their  high  aspirs- 
tiona  because  they  hnvc  not  time  and  opportunity  for  indulging  them. 
I  submit  that,  Jrom  Mili'a  poinl  of  vino,  these  arc  all  valid  reasons 
why  they  shoatd  not  choose  the  higher  life.  \Ve  are  considering  here, 
not  those  who  ha^c  always  bifcn  devoid  of  the  nobler  feeling*,  but 
those  who  have  iu  earlier  life  been  full  of  enthusiasm  and  high  aspira- 
ttona.  If  mich  men,  with  few  cxocptiooa,  decide  eventually  in  favour 
of  the  lower  life,  they  arc  parties  who  do  know  both  aides  of  the  cora- 
parisou,  and  deliberately  cbooae  not  to  be  Socrates,  with  the  prospect 
of  tbo  very  imperfect  happiness  (probably  iavolving  short  rations]  which 
is  incident  to  the  life  of  Socrates. 

Mill,  indeed,  calmly  assumes  that  the  vota  goes  in  his  own  and 
Socrates'  favour.     He  says  (p.  15): 

"  From  ibis  verdict  of  the  only  competent  judgoa,  I  Appr«)iend  th«rc  on  bo  no 
nppcal.  On  a  (jnestion  irliicb  is  tlio  best  worth  having  of  two  pleasures,  or  wlildi 
of  two  modes  of  existence  is  the  ino»L  gratefti)  to  the  feelings,  apart  from  its 
moral  uttributes  and  from  its  cotiseiiuciice«,  tLi<  juilii^Tneiil  of  (hosi^  who  nri'  qiudi* 
(ii»]  by  knowledge  of  both,  or,  if  (h*-y  differ,  dial  of  ibv  ninjority  among  tli«tii, 
must  be  admillM  as  fiiiul.  And  there  need  be  the  less  heuution  to  accept  this 
judgment  rapediiig  Uic  quality  of  pl«uiur«e,  miim  ibere  is  no  other  tribunal  to 
be  referred  to,  even  on  tiio  qucMioo  of  qosntily.  What  nii»iiK  ar^^  ihei-v  of 
determining  nLidi  is  tlrti  seuicsi  of  two  pains,  or  the  intonsest  of  two  pleasurable 
(eusa^oas,  ejicepl  the  general  sulTrage  of  tliose  who  ace  faiailisr  with  both  ?" 

Now,  were  wc  deeding  with  a  writer  of  a>Troge  lo^cal  acciirncy 
there  would  be  considerable  presumption  that  when  he  adduces  evidence 
and  claims  a  resnlt  in  his  own  favour  in  this  confident  way,  there  wouhl 
He  aome  ground  for  the  flaira.  But  my  scrutiny  of  Mill's  "  System  of 
Logic"   has   taught   me    caution    in    admitting    such  presumptions    in 
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rospcct  of  his  writings,  nnd  here  is  a  case  ia  point.  U«  claims  that  the 
sufiVagc  of  the  majarit>-  is  iu  favour  of  Socrates'  life,  although  hr  hvs 
admitted  that  the  rast  majority  of  mca  aomchow  or  othur  elect  not  to 
be  Socrates.  He  amunics,  indeed,  that  this  h  hccause  their  asiiiratioos 
have  been  Br^t  kiUcd  off  by  nafavourahle  circumstances ;  his  only  rcai- 
duuia  uf  fact  is  ooDtained  ia  this  somewhat  hesitating  coaclusion  already 
quoted : — 

"  It  Riny  b«  (ju^rtioncHl  wholli«t  anjr  one  who  has  remnmed  «i]ually'  niMfrptibla 
to  boll)  cliMMS  of  ploasarea,  ever  kitowiDgl;  and  calniljr  profcrrco  tli«  lowar ; 
though  many,  in  all  agea,  have  broken  down  in  an  iaefTsciuai  aitompl  to  combine 
both." 

Although,  then,  millions  and  millions  arc  ooatinually  deciding 
againat  Socrates'  life,  for  one  reason  or  another  (and  many  in  sJl  agM 
vho  make  the  incfibctuaJ  auempt  at  a  combination  break  down).  Mill 
gratuitously  assumes  that  they  arc  nouc  of  them  comjieleut  witaewes, 
because  they  must  have  lost  their  higher  feelings  before  they  could 
hare  descended  to  the  lower  level ;  thcu  the  eomparatively  few  who  du 
choose  the  higher  life  and  succeed  in  attaining  it  arc  adduced  us  giving 
a  large  majority,  or  even  a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  their  onu  choioc 
I  submit  that  this  is  a  fnllac^  probably  to  be  best  classed  as  a  petitia 
prmcipti;  Mill  entirely  begs  the  question  when  he  assumes  that  cvery 
witncsB  against  him  ia  an  uieapacitated  witness,  because  he  muMt  havo 
lost  his  capacity  for  the  nobler  feelings  before  he  could  have  decided  in 
favour  of  the  lower. 

Tlic  verdict  which  Mill  takes  ia  favour  of  hiit  high-quality  pleasures 
ia  entirely  tliat  of  a  packed  jury.  It  ts  on  a  par  with  the  rcrdict  whioU 
would  be  given  hy  vegetarians  in  favour  of  a  vegetable  diet.  No  doubt, 
those  who  call  themselves  vegetariaus  would  almost  unaaimoualy  aay 
that  it  is  the  best  and  liigltcst  diet ;  but  then^  all  those  who  have  tried 
sueh  diet  and  found  it  impructieable  have  disapiieared  from  the  jury, 
together  with  all  those  whose  common  seuae,  or  scientific  koonlcdgc,  or 
weak  state  of  health,  or  other  cnrcumatanccs,  have  prevented  them  from 
attempting  the  ciperiment.  By  the  same  method  of  decision,  wc  might 
all  be  reqnired  to  get  up  at  live  o'clock  in  the  morniug  and  do  four 
liotin  of  hcml-worl:  before  breakfast,  bceansc  the  few  hard-facadcd  and 
liard-lwdied  indiridualK  who  do  thia  sort  of  thing  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  it  ia  a  liealthly  and  profitable  way  of  beginning  the  day. 

Of  course,  It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  not  denying  the  moral 
superiority  of  some  pleasures  and  courses  of  life  over  other*.  I  am 
only  showing  tliat  Mill's  atlcmpt  to  roeoneile  his  idea*  on  the  subject 
with  the  I'titilarian  theory  hopelessly  foils,  llie  few  plcosaul  pagnt 
in  which  he  mnkcH  this  attempt  (UtUitAnauism,  pp.  ^28),  form,  in  Fact, 
a  most  notable  piece  of  HophiNtical  reasoning.  Much  of  the  inten»it  of 
these  undoubtedly  interesting  passages  arises  ftom  the  kalddoscopic 
way  in  which  the  standing  difficulties  of  ethical  science  arc  woven 
toother,  as  if  they  were  logioally  coherent  in  Mill's  mode  vf  presratu- 
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tion.  The  idpits  involved  lue  as  old  lu  L'luto  kod  Aristotle.  Tbc  high 
mpi  rations  correspond  to  ro  xaAuv  o(  Plato.  The  superior  man  who  can 
jadge  lioth  aides  of  ibe  question  i»  the  fSAncrroc  avitp  of  Aristotle. 
1%C  Utilitarian  dod.riDC  is  that  of  Kpicums.  Sow,  Mill  managed  tu 
petBuade  himscli'  that  he  could  in  twvnty  pages  reconcile  the  conti'o- 
veraics  of  ages. 

Nor  IK  it  to  be  8ap[>os«l  that  Borithani,  iti  malting  his  annljrsis  of  the 
conditioai  of  pleasure,  orcrlookcd  the  difTcrcnco  of  high  and  low ;  he 
did  not  overlook  it  at  all — lie  »iialyxcd  it.  A  |)leusurc  to  he  high  must 
have  the  mnrks  of  iutcnntfj  IcDgth,  ccrtaiiitj-,  firuitfiilncss,  and  purity, 
or  of  Bomo  of  these  at  least;  and  when  vc  take  Altriiism  into  noRount, 
the  feelings  ni««t  be  of  wide  cxtcut— that  vt,  fruitful  of  [ilcasttre  and 
doToid  of  c%-il  to  great  numbers  of  |)eopl«.  It  is  a  higher  pleasure  to 
huild  a  Free  Library  than  to  Mtablish  a  new  Race  Course;  not 
because  there  h  a  Free- Library 'buihl'mg  emotion,  vrlucU  i«  cssentiallj 
better  than  a  SaccCojine-etiablishirts  emotion,  each  being  a  simple 
uiianalyiablc  feoting ;  hut  borautic  wc  may,  after  the  model  of  inquiry 
given  by  Benthain,  resolve  into  its  eluraontii  tlie  effeet  of  oue  action  and 
the  other  u]>on  the  happiness  of  the  commuuity.  I'hiis,  vo  should 
find  that  Mill  proposed  to  give  "  gciiiiility"  to  the  Utilitarian  philo- 
sophy by  throwing  into  confusion  -what  it  waa  the  very  merit  of  Bentbara 
to  have  distinguished  and  arranged  scieutiBcnlly.  \S'c  must  hold  to  the 
dry  old  Jeremy,  if  wo  aro  to  have  any  diaucc  of  progress  in  £t]iic«. 
Mill,  at  some  "  critris  in  his  mental  hiHtory,"  ilc^idcd  in  favour  of  a  genial 
instead  of  a  logical  and  scieutiDc  Ethics,  and  the  result  is  the  mistnrc 
of  Bcntimcut  and  sophistry  contained  in  the  attractive  pages  under 
review. 

In  order  to  treat  adequately  of  Mill's  ethical  doctrines  it  wonld  no 
doubt  1>e  uccvssary  to  go  on  to  other  parts  of  tlic  Essays,  and  to  in- 
quire  how  he  treats  o  titer  mum  I  el  em  en  U,  such  an  the  Social  or 
Altruistic  Feelings.  The  existence  of  auch  feelings  is  admitted  on 
p.  46]  and,  indeal,  insisted  on  as  a  basis  of  powerful  natural  sentiment, 
eonittttuting  the  sitmiKili  of  the  I.Hilitnrian  morality.  But  it  would 
be  an  endless  work  to  examine  all  phases  of  Mill's  (loctnncs,  and  to 
show  whether  or  not  they  are  logically  consistent  inter  te.  They  arc 
really  not  worth  the  trouble.  Just  let  us  notice,  however,  how  he 
treats  the  question  whether  moral  feelings  arc  innate  or  not.  Ou  this 
point  Mill  gives  (p.  45)  the  following  characteristic  deliverance: — "If, 
ai  is  my  own  belief,  the  nioml  foolinga  arc  not  innate,  but  acquired, 
tbcy  arc  not  for  that  reaion  the  less  natural.  It  la  natural  to  man  to 
apeak,  to  reason,  to  build  cities,  to  cultivate  the  ground,  though  tbese 
are  acquired  facidticn.  The  moral  fecUnga  an:  not  indued  a  juut  of  our 
uatnrc,  in  the  sense  of  being  in  any  perceptible  degree  present  in  all  of 
tu;  but  tliis,  unhappily,  is  a  fact  admitted  by  those  vho  believe  the 
most  streuucjusly  in  tbeir  transcendental  origin.  Like  the  other  ac- 
ijuircd  capacities  above  referred  to,  the  moral    faculty,  if  not  a  part  uf 
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our  nature,  is  a  iiRtiira]  outgrowth  from  it;  capable,  like  them,  ta  > 
certain  small  degree,  of  springing  up  spoutaiicoiuly;  and  suwcptibic  of 
being  brought  by  cultix'ation  to  r  litgh  degree  of  development."  If 
life  were  long  enough,  I  sbuuld  like,  with  tlie  assistance  of  tlte 
"  Methods  of  Ethics,"  to  analyse  the  ideas  involved  in  this  powage. 
I  can  moiely  suggest  the  following  questions: — If  nc(|uired  capacities 
are  eiiually  niLtursl  with  thcsi<  nut  aajuired,  uliat  is  (lie  use  of  iiitn>- 
ducing  a  distiuclion  vitliont  n  difliercncei'  If  moral  feelings  can  spring 
up  spontaneous) r,  even  in  the  smnllcst  degree,  and  then  be  derdopod 
by  "natural  outgrowtha,"  how  do  any  of  our  feelings  differ  from 
natural  ones  ?  Vi'bat  does  Mill  meau,  at  the  top  of  the  neit  page,  by 
speaking  of  "  moral  luaocistious  which  arc  wholly  of  artificial  creation  ?" 
Are  these  also  not  the  Ics&  natural  becauue  they  are  of  artificial  crea- 
tion V  If  not,  wc  should  like  to  know  how  to  draw  the  line  betweeu 
acgvired  and  artificial  capacities.  How,  again,  ore  wc  to  interpret  the 
nsc  of  the  word  nainral,  on  p.  50,  where,  speaking  of  the  dccply- 
rooted  conception  which  every  individual  ei'eu  uow  has  of  himself  lUt  a 
social  being,  he  says — 

"  This  fading  ill  most  iniliridnnls  is  mudi  inferior  in  sirmgth  to  ibeir  selfish 
rci'llngs,  itnd  ia  oftt>n  vanting  altogcthfr.  Rut  to  tliooe  who  haro  it,  it  pocsessea 
all  thu  chnrnctcrn  of  a  DDCural  ffeling.  It  does  not  present  itwlf  to  lltuir  minds 
■s  a  sii^ieritilian  of  educatloo,"  &c. 

Here  n  natural  feeling  i^  contrasted  to  the  product  of  edncation, 
althongU  wc  were  before  told  that  acquired  capacities,  like  speaking, 
building,  cultivating,  were  none  the  less  natural.  But  I  must  candidly 
ooufcss  that  wheu  Mill  intro(hiees  the  ironit  nature  and  nattiral,  I  ata 
completely  batBvd.  I  give  it  up.  I  can  no  lougcr  find  any  logical 
mai-kfl  to  assist  me  in  tracking  but  his  course  of  thought.  The  word 
vatvn  may  be  Mill's  key  to  n  profuiuid  philosophy ;  bnt  I  rather  think 
it  is  the  key  to  many  of  liiis  fallacica. 

I  often  nmusc  myself  by  trj-iug  to  imagine  wluit  Bonthaoa  would 
bave  said  of  Ttcnlhamism  expounded  by  Mill.  Kspecially  would  it  be 
interesting  to  hear  Jkntham  on  Mill'e  use  of  tlic  word  "  natural."  Ko 
passage  in  which  Bcntham  analyzes  the  meaning  of  "  nature,"  or 
"  natural,"  occnrs  to  rac,  but  the  following  is  his  treatmeut  of  the  word 
"unnatural,"  as  employed  in  Ethics. — 

"Unnsltiral,  nhen  it  luoms  Anydiing,  nicnns  unfreqiM-nl :  iinil  Lliere  it  mrana 
Botuething;  iiltlir>ugh  nothing  to  (he  ]ircs^nt  purpose-.  But  h»c  it  tnenn«  no  eitch 
thing:  for  die  Ircquoncy  of  Mich  ncti  is  pcrlinfui  the  gicM  ccmiphilM.  It  there- 
foru  means  nothing; ;  nothing,  I  m<iiii,  wliich  th^re  is  in  the  net  itself.  All  it  nn 
serve  to  express  ia,  tJie  i}ispi>siiioii  of  ihc  person  who  is  talking;  of  it :  ihe  clia|>osi- 
tion  h«  is  in  to  be  »ngiy  nt  tlie  thnoghts  of  it."» 

Would  that  the  grand  old  man,  as  he  Ktill  Mln  benignly  (wudcring  in 
his  own  proper  bones  and    clothes,    iu   the    upi>cr    regions  of  a  well- 
known  institution,  could  be  gut  to  deliver  bimtielf  in  like  style  about 
feelings  which  arc  not  the  feu  naturot  ArcoKac  thty  are  ac^ttirt^. 
•  "rrii»cii>lnolSI«Tal«aDaU£nbt(«(),"«l  lUM.  vn),  1.  ]i.  31. 
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Before  passing  an,  liowcver,  I  must  jioiot  out,  in  the  extract  from 
p.  45,  the  characteristic  habit  which  Atill  haa  of  mimmizittff  things 
which  he  i*  ublif;i'cl  to  oilmtt.  Instead  of  ileuyiiiK  stmnhtfurwiinUy 
that  wc  have  moral  feelings,  fac  saj'3  they  arc  not  pifsent  iu  all  of  us  iu 
any  "  perceptible  degree."  'Hie  moral  faculty  '\»  capable  of  springing 
ui)  siKjutaurouHly  "  in  a  certaiu  small  degree."  This  will  remind  ovcry 
reader  of  the  way  lu  which,  in  his  "Essays  on  Religion,"  in*tea<l  of  fiatly 
adopting  Atheiaia  or  Theism,  which  are  clenr  logical  negatives  each  of 
ihc  other,  lie  coucimics  tlint  though  (io<l  is  atraast  proved  not  to  exist. 
He  may  posaihly  exist,  and  wc  must  "  imagine"  thh  chance  to  be  as 
lai^  u  wc  coil,  though  it  belongs  only  "  to  one  of  the  lower  degrees  of 
pmbabilily."  Kxsctly  the  same  manner  of  meeting  a  weighty  i|Uestion 
will  be  discovered  agaiu  iu  his  demonatriktiou  of  the  iion- existence  of 
neoMsaiy  truths.  I  Khali  hope  to  examine  earcfiilly  his  Ircatmcat  of 
Ibii  important  part  of  philouiphy  on  a  future  occasion.  V>e  shall  then 
find,  I  believe,  that  his  aigumeut  pruvea  non-existence  of  auch  things  as 
necessary-  truths,  because  those  truths  which  cannot  be  explained  oa  the 
amociAtiou  principle  are  vory  feu-  indeed.  1  beg  pardon  for  intruihiciog 
an  iucongruous  illustration,  but  MiU'a  manner  of  miuiiniziug  au  all- 
importaut  edmisiiion  often  irresistibly  reminds  me  of  the  young  woman 
who,  being  taxed  with  having  boruc  n  child,  replied  that  it  wait  only  a 
very  small  one. 

Snch  arc  the  iutricacica  and  wide  ciitciit  of  ethical  tjucatiouii,  that  it 
is  not  practieahlc  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  Kill's  doctrine  iu  at  all  a 
full  niauuer.  We  cannot  detect  the  fallacious  reasoning  with  the  same 
preciiiiou  a»  iu  matters  of  geometric  and  logical  M:ieuce.  This  analysis 
is  the  less  needful  too,  because,  since  Mill's  Kssnys  appeared,  Moral 
Philosophy  hau  undergone  a  revolution.  I  do  not  ao  much  nlludc  to 
the  reform  effected  by  Mr.  Sidgwick's  "  Methods  of  lithics,"  though 
that  is  a  gnrat  one,  introducing  as  it  docs  a  precision  of  thought  and 
uomcnolkinrc  which  was  previously  wautiug.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  establiiilimenl  of  the  Sjtcnccrian  Theory  of  Morals,  which  has  made 
a  new  cru  in  philosophy.*  Mill  hn»  been  singularly  unfortunate  from 
this  point  of  view,  lie  mijjht  he  dc5ned  as  the  last  great  phili>soidiic 
writer  coiupiciious  for  his  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  evolution.  He 
brought  to  confuaiou  the  philosophy  of  bis  master,  Xlentham ;  he 
ignored  that  which  was  partly  to  replace,  partly  to  complete  it. 

I  am  aware  that,  in   licr  Introductory   Notice  tu    the  Essayx  on 

Religion  (p.  viii.]>  Miss  Kclcu  Tayhir  apologizes  for  Mill  having  omitted 

any  references  to  the  works  of  Mr.   Darwin  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  "  in 

panagcs  where  there  is  coincidence  of  thought  with  those  writers,  or 

*  A  twry  imjuvt«nt  nrtiok  hy  Dr.  E.  L.  Vuiiiiiaiia  ujicm  Mr.  HptnoM-'s  pliilMpby  liss 

jnit  a|>]iciurvil  in  Iku  SvHh  Jtarricvn  Rianr  for  Orlolcr,  1U7I>.  l>r.  Vonmans  tract*  tlio 
niat«ry  u(  tlii-  Evoliitiuo  ilnrlrincn,  ninl  pnivrt  tlio  origiiinlity  aa^  iii<)*p<nilriicc  of  Mr. 
Soasovr  s*  ngiuJB  the  clo»c!jf  rrUtod  nam  of  Mr.  Darwin,  Sir.  Walloc*,  anil  Ppor»««or 
iliuloy.  Th*  omtiMHt  lavit  lu  tgnotion  aranotlaubl  iu  twrtcot  ofTMOieiit ;  liiit  I>i.  Von- 
■nua  ■««■)«  to  tlualc  that  rendcTs  in  gcnonUdo  aolpTOixtrly  uodmtaadtliotinuiulu- vri|riii- 
allCyaud  bolilni-Mof  &lr.  t5|<aicci'a  ra.it  antl  pvtisllj-nccMiiplu'hcilcntrTpnK  la  plu)oKi|uiy. 
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where  subjects  are  trcntctl  which  tbcy  hare  siuce  discussed  in  a  maa- 
ncr  to  wliicli  the  Author  of  tfaoto  Essaya  woald  certainly  liavc  referred 
had  tlioir  works  been  publUhwl  before  tlicsc  were  written."*  Hero  it 
ia  implied  that  Mill  aiiticipatcil  tho  authoni  of  the  Evolution  [ibllo- 
nophy  ill  some  of  (heir  tbouglits,  aud  it  is  »  luoet  amiable  and  pardoo- 
ablo  bias  which  Ittuln  MisH  Taylor  to  find  iu  the  works  of  one  80  dew* 
to  Iter  tiiat  which  is  not  there.  The  fact  is  that  tho  wbolo  tone  of 
Milt's  moral  aud  jiolitical  wriliii)^  is  totally  opposed  to  the  teachttig  of 
Darwin  and  SpL'iiccr,  Tylor  and  Maine.  Mill's  idea  of  human  nature 
wus  that  we  mtne  into  the  world  like  Innipa  of  soft  clay,  to  be 
Hliapcd  by  the  accidents  of  life,  or  the  care  of  tiiofle  who  educate  tts. 
Austin  insisted  on  the  evidence  which  history  and  daily  experience 
aflbixl  of  "the  extraordinary  pliability  of  human  natnre,"  and  Mill 
borrowed  the  pliraic  from  him.t  No  phra«e  could  better  express  the 
nii»iipprebctisiou3  of  hnraan  nature  which,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  will  cease 
for  cvi>r  with  the  last  generation  uf  nritcrs.  Human  natnre  is  one  of 
tbe  last  things  which  can  be  called  "  pHabte."  Urauitc  rockv  cau  be 
more  easily  moulded  than  tbe  poor  savages  that  hide  among  thcro.  Wc 
arc  all  of  us  full  of  deep  spring*  of  unoun<(Ucrahle  character,  which 
education  may  iu  some  degree  sol^n  or  develop,  but  can  ucither  create 
nor  destroy.  The  miud  ran  be  shaped  nboiit  la  mnch  ae  the  body  ;  H 
may  l>e  starved  into  feebleness,  or  fed  and  excrciwd  into  vigour  and 
fiiluci* ;  but  we  start  always  with  inherent  hereditary  powers  of 
growth.  The  uon-rccoynitiou  of  this  fact  ia  the  great  defect  in  the 
moral  system  of  Bcuthani.  The  great  Jeremy  was  accustomed  to  make 
short  worlt  with  the  things  which  lie  did  not  nnderstaud,  and  it  ia  thua 
lie  disposes  of  "  the  pretended  system"  of  a  moral  sense  :t 

"  One  man  saya  hn  liaa  a  lliiug  inado  on  purpose  to  t«II  hJm  what  U  righi  and 
what  in  wrong,  nnd  thut  it  is  cnllcd  a  raomt  trtta;  und  tlii^  ho  g;oes  to  hia  tt-ork 
at  hia  eusc,  and  *aya  such  a  tiling  is  right  suid  sudi  a  thing  is  wrong — Why  1 
becnuse  my  moral  sen*!  tells  me  il  is." 

Benthnm  llicn  bluntly  ignored  the  ralidity  of  innate  fcctinga,  but 
this  omission,  thoii;;h  a  great  defect,  did  not  much  diminiah  the  raluo 
of  his  analysis  uf  llic  good  and  bad  clfeeta  of  actions.  Mill  discanled 
the  admirable  Bciithami»t  analysis,  but  failed  to  introduce  tbe  Imc 
Kvohitionist  principles ;  tliiis  he  falU  between  the  ttf  o.  It  is  to  ricr> 
bert  Spencer  we  must  look  for  a  more  truthful  pbilueophy  of  morals 
than  was  poaMbtc  before  bin  time. 

The  publtejition  of  the  first  [mrt  «f  his  Principles  of  Morality,  under 
tlie  title  "  'Hie  l>ata  of  Ethics,"  gives  us,  iu  a  definite  form,  aud  in  hia 
form,  what  we  could  previously  only  infer  from  the  general  conno  of 
his  philosophy  and  from  his  brief  letter  on  III ilttariauism  addresacd  to 
Mill.     Allhcugh  but  fragments,  these  writings  enable  us  to  t<cc  that  a 

'  Mr.  Motley  (k«a  nat  turn  to  oounieaaiicB  any  wcl>  RlsinM.  On  tbe  contmy,  ht  r*- 
inuLsitibim'-(>>tw9JMwocIUnira,"]K  »«4,  ika  U  ill's  EMMyaluM  i»  intc/ut  br  m*  JmI. 
iog  with  tlie  I)tnruiiaAliy|i<>tlieBii. 

+  ••  Autofcicgn^j," p.  187.  •  •'IVlBclpleio(Mo™k.''ft«i-  ivOT. 
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flciiniK  «tcp  hua  bccD  mftdc  in  (i  mfttter  debuted  siucc  the  dawu  of  in- 
tdlcct.  TTie  moral  Bcnsc  doctrine,  to  rudely  treated  by  Itcnthani,  is 
uo  longer  inc&pabic  of  ixcouciliatioii  witb  tlic  trn:Mv»L  bappiuvss  priu- 
ciplc,  only  it  now  become*  a  moTing  and  developable  moral  sense.  An 
nbsolatc  nod  usidterable  moral  Btandnnl  vas  ojipOHCcl  to  the  palpable 
fiict  tbnt  custom!!  aud  FcdingH  diSur  widely,  nud  Palcy,  ua  tliii  ground, 
vas  iiidticcd  to  reject  it.  Notr  wo  perceive  that  we  all  Lave  »  tnoral 
seiue ;  but  the  moral  rpiirc  of  one  indiridnnl,  and  stilt  more  of  one  race, 
niiiy  differ  from  tbat  of  uimther  itidividiiul  or  rncie.  Each  is  nnorc  or 
less  fitted  to  tLs  circnrastances,  aad  the  beat  is  ascertained  by  evtrntua/ 
suceesg. 

At  the  tail  end  of  an  article  it  is,  of  (»ui-8c,  imiiosaibic  lo  discuss  the 
grounds  or  results  of  tbo  S])CQceriwi  pbilowpby.  To  inc  it  prcEcnls 
itself,  in  its  main  featorca,  at  nriquestionably  true;  indeed,  it  ii  already 
diflicult  to  look  back  and  imagine  how  pbilaHuphers  could  have  dciijed 
of  the  hum^n  tniud  and  actions  what  ia  no  cbviously  true  of  the  animal 
races  generally.  As  a  reaction  from  tbc  old  viens  about  iiuiatc  ideas, 
tbe  i^iilosopbers  of  the  eightepnth  eentury  wished  to  l)elic%'e  that  the 
buman  luind  was  a  kind  of  labuia  rasa,  or  citric  bUtnche,  u[ioii  wbicb 
eclucaliou  could  impreas  any  character.  But  if  so,  nby  not  harueks  tlie 
lion,  and  teach  the  »hccpto  drive  away  the  wolf?  If  the  moral,  not  to 
speak  of  tbc  physical  characterialicit  of  the  luwcr  nuimaU,  arc  so  distinct, 
vhy  should  ibcrcsot  be  moral  and  mental  di^reoccs  aiooog  ourselves, 
descending,  as  wo  obviously  do,  fi-om  diflVrciit  stocks  with  diftm'iil 
pbyncal  cbaractcristicH  'i  Notice  what  Mr.  Darwin  says  on  tltiit  point : — 

"  Ur.  J.  S.  Mill  stvoaks,  in  his  Nlobraln^  work.  <  Utilibuianisni '  (18^1,  p.  46), 
of  the  Booial  feeling!^  lurn  '  povrerful  naxuntl  wntiiiieot,'  »nd  an  '  th*  natural  bujus 
of  seatimeot  for  utilitarian  morality;'  bm  on  tha  pruvioua  [lage  h«  nys,  '  ii; 
as  !s  my  own  belivf,  ihc  moral  feelings  arc  not  innnto,  but  ao>|uircil,  tlic)-  urc 
not  for  that  reason  Ic&k  nntarnl.'  It  \»  witli  heoitntjc-n  tlint  1  Tcultire  lu  ()iir<;r 
from  wi  prc^ound  a  thinker,  but  it  cui  hardly  be  diitputvd  that  the  itocial  feeliDt;!! 
are  iaBtinctir«  ■>r  inDnt«  in  th«  lower  autniau ;  and  why  nhvnld  they  not  bo  eo  in 
Bumf  Mr.  Bain  undotlieTS  bcUoTo  that  Uie  tnoral  mdm  is  aoquireil  by  each  iudi- 
Tiilunl  daring  bis  liMimo.  On  tliegi^iierat  theory  of  uirolutiuQ  this  is  at  Ica.'^t 
extremely  improbfiblc."* 

Maay  pcnoQS  may  be  inclined  to  like  the  philosopby  of  Speuoer  uo 
Ijcttcr  than  that  of  Mill.  Itiii,  if  the  one  be  true  aud  Ihc  other  false, 
liking  aud  disliking  hare  no  place  in  tbo  matter.  There  maybe  many 
thiogs  which  we  cannot  possibly  like;  but  if  they  arc,  thoy  arc.  It  is 
posaibte  that  tbc  Pnnctplcs  uf  Evolution,  ait  cxi>ounded  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  may  soom  as  wanting  in  "  guuiabty"  as  the  formulas  of 
Ikutbam.  There  is  nothing  genial,  it  must  be  oonfessed,  about  the 
mallusea  uud  other  cold-hloodod  orgaiiiKoia  with  wliicb  Mr.  Sjionccr 
perpetually  illuatrntes  his  principles.     Heaven    forbid    that    any    one 

•  "  TbDl>Moaiiaf  Man,  luidSdectaoEi  in  Itclation  toS»,'*1$7l.  vol.  i.  [V.7I.  Icannot 
fadptUakiaBtlMt  Ur.  Daiwin  Mtttut  inmcwiatoNe)- Uk4  ««ntiui<«  of  JiUm  in  tb«  nuBogn 
q<*ot«<l(  itlth»iigh  bo  dooa  not  (o  •xprcM  UbmI/.  OtbMwuo,  wliy  don  lio  iinotc  from  (wo 
pagMT 
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sliould  try  to  gire  gcuiality   to  Jfr.  Spencer's  ricirit  of  ctliics  by  any 
operation  comparfthlc  ia  thst  vhich  MiLl  pcrfQrmeil  npou  Benthaniisia. 

Nevertheless,  1  fully  believe  ibjit  all  wliicli  Is  sinister  and  uugeiiial 
in  the  Philusupliy  of  Erulultoa  is  cither  the  cxproiisiuD  of  un<iucstioual)le 
facts,  or  else  it  h  tbc  outcome  of  misititeri>rctatioa.  It  is  impowible  to 
see  bow  Mr.  Spencer,  any  more  tluu  otbcr  people,  can  ciplain  away 
the  existence  of  pain  ami  cril.  Nobody  has  done  this  ;  perhaps  noljody 
ever  »Uall  do  it ;  certainly  iiystciii^  of  Theology  will  nut  ilo  il.  A  true 
philosopher  will  not  cjpcct  to  solirc  cverytbiDg.  Bat  if  ve  admit  the  patent 
fact  that  pain  exists.  Ictus  observe  also  the  tendency  which  Spencer  and 
Darwin  establish  towanli  its  minliithation.  Evolution  i^  a  Ktririag  ever 
towards  the  better  and  tbc  happier.  There  may  be  almost  infinite 
powers  against  ns,  but  at  leant  there  is  a  deep-laid  scheme  working 
towards  goodness  and  happiness.  So  profound  and  widc-sprcad  is  this 
CQiifedcraey  of  the  powera  of  good,  that  no  failui-c  and  no  acrioa  of 
failures  can  disconcert  it.  Ijct  mankind  be  thrown  back  a  hundred 
times,  and  a  hundred  times  the  better  tendencies  of  evolution  wilt 
rc-attscrt  tbemsclvcM.  Paley  pointed  out  how  many  bcauLifid  coulrtv- 
nnccs  there  arc  in  the  human  form,  tending  to  our  benefit.  Spencer 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Universe  ia  one  deep-laid  framcirork  for  the 
production  of  such  beneiiecut  contrivances.  Pulcy  callei]  upou  us  to 
admire  such  exquisite  inventions  as  a  hand  or  an  eye.  Spencer  calU 
Ufwn  us  to  fulmirc  a  machine  which  is  tbc  most  comprelieustve  of  nil 
machines,  because  it  is  ever  engaged  in  inveutint;  bcrieficial  iuvrntiuna 
ad  inJinHum.     Such  at  least  is  my  way  of  regarding  his  Philosophy. 

Darwin,  indeed,  cautiontt  us  against  supposing  that  natural  sclcctiou 
nlwavA  leads  towards  tlic  pruductiou  of  lugUur  and  happier  typcai  of 
life.  Itclrogresaion  may  result  as  well  as  progression.  Butl  apprehend 
that  retrogression  can  only  occur  where  the  environment  of  a  liriu^ 
species  is  nltcrctl  to  its  detriment.  Mankind  degenerates  when  forced, 
like  the  £tK|uimaux,  to  inhabit  the  Arctic  regions.  Still  in  retrogratliugj 
in  a  senac,  the  bcin^;  becomes  more  suited  to  its  eircuwstauce« — more 
capable  therefore  of  hsppiucss.  Tbc  inTCuliug  machine  of  Erolutioa 
would  be  working  badly  if  it  worked  otherwise.  But,  however  thi»may 
hp,  we  must  accept  the  pbilowphy  if  it  Ijc  true,  and,  for  my  part,  t  do 
so  without  reluctance. 

According  to  Mill,  wc  nre  little  eelf-depcndeut  gofU,  fighting  witli  a 
malignant  and  murflcrous  power  called  Mature,  sure,  one  would  think, 
to  be  worat^d  in  the  struggle.  According  to  S]ienceT,  as  I  venture  to 
inlerjiret  his  theory,  we  arc  the  latest  manifestation  of  an  oll-prcvniling 
tendency  towards  the  good — thv  happy.  Creation  is  not  yet  concluded, 
and  there  is  no  one  of  na  who  may  not  become  consciona  in  his  heart 
tliat  be  is  no  Automaton,  no  mere  lump  of  Protoplaitm,  but  the  Creature 
of  a  Creator. 

\\,  Staslky  Jcvoks. 
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LETTERS    AODKKSSED    BY    JOU.V    ItUSKlN,     D.CX, 
TO  THE    CLKRGT. 


THE  ftJtowiDg  letterSj  which  are  stilt  rccciriug  the  carcFal  coasidera- 
tion  of  many  of  my  brother  clergy,  are,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Editor,  now  printed  ia  the  CoKTKuruiuHY  Keview,  with  the  abject 
of  eliciting  a  further  and  wider  expression  of  opinicD.  Iii  addition  to 
the  subjoined  brief  Introductory  Address,  I  desire  here  to  say  that  every 
leader  of  these  rcmarltablc  letters  should  rcmemlicr  that  tlicy  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  a  tC^  cmineut  layman,  who  has  not  liod  the 
ndrantogc,  or  diftadvant&gc,  of  any  epccinl  theological  traioini;  ;  but  yet 
whose  extensile  studies  in  Art  hare  not  prercntcd  him  from  fully  re- 
cognizing, and  boldly  avowing,  his  belief  that  religion  is  erorybody'x 
1>naiuess,  and  Aw  not  lc«s  than  another's.  The  draught  may  be  a  hitter 
one  for  some  of  o»  ;  but  it  is  a  salutary  medieine,  aotl  we  ought  uot  to 
ahrlnk  from  swallowing  it. 

I  slinll  be  glad  to  receive  such  expressions  of  opinion  as  1  may  be 
favoured  with  from  the  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Coktemporahy 
Kkvixw.  Those  comments  or  replies,  along  willi  the  original  letters, 
and  an  essay  or  eommcntar^-  from  mysi'^lf  as  editor,  will  be  publiabod 
by  Messrs.  Strahao  &  Co.,  and  appear  early  in  the  spriog ;  the  volofflC 
being  closed  by  a  reply,  or  Kpilogue,  from  Mr.  Kuakin  himself. 

F.  A.  MALLKIOIf,  M,A. 

The  T»ang»,  Bnagfaton-in-FnTDeflS. 


INTKODL'CTiON, 

The  first  readiog  of  the  letters  to  the  FurnflM  Clerical  Society  nas 
prefaced  with  the  following  remarks  ■.^- 

A  few  wonls  by  way  of  introduction  will  \x  idrsolulcly  ncucKsnry 
before  I  proceed  to  read  Mr.  Kuskiu's  letters.     Tbcy  originated  eimply 
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in  a  proposal  of  mine,  ntiich  met  «itb  so  rcftdy  and  villiog  a  rcspoD«e 
that  it  almost  seemed  like  a  simultaneous  thmigbt.  Tiwy  uet  addresa«( 
Dominally  to  myself,  as  representing  the  bodj  of  clerg;  whose  secretary  I 
bare  the  lioaour  to  he;  tbcr  are.ia  fact,  therefore  addressed  to  this  Society 
primarily.  But  in  the  eniirse  of  llie  next  month  or  two  they  will  nlsa 
be  rend  to  tiro  other  Clerical  $0«ictic8,^theOnn8kirk  aud  the  Hrigbion 
(junior), — who  hare  acceded  to  my  proposals  nith  much  kinilnessj  anc 
In  theBrat  case  have  invited  me  of  iheir  own  acconl.  I  have  umie 
taken,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  arrange  and  set  down  tbe  Tariotu 
expressions  of  opinion,  nhich  vjll  be  freely  uttered,  [u  so  limited 
time,  many  wlto  may  have  much  to  !<ay  thnt  would  1>e  rrally  Taluabla 
will  find  no  time  to>day  to  deliver  it.  Uf  these  brethren,  L  beg  thufe 
they  will  do  me  the  favour  to  cxprcsi  their  views  at  their  leisure,  in 
writiofi;.  The  origiual  letters,  the  dlscussioas,  the  letters  which  may  bo 
suggested,  and  a  few  eommcnts  of  the  Editor's,  will  be  published  in 
volume  nhich  will  appear,  I  trust,  io  the  beginning  of  tbe  next  year. 

I  will  tiow,  if  you  please,  undertake  the  somewhat  dangerous  re* 
xpousibility  of  avowing  my  own  impressions  of  the  Ictten  I  am  nbmit  t<i 
Nad  to  you.  I  own  that  I  believe  I  see  in  these  paiiem  the  develop* 
ntent  of  a  principle  of  the  deepest  iuteiest  and  importance, — uamely,  the 
application  of  the  highest  aud  loftiest  standard  in  the  iutcrprctatioa  of 
the  Gospel  message  to  ourselves  as  clergymen,  and  from  ourselves  to  one 
congregatious.  We  have  plenty  elsewhere  of  doctjriue  aud  dogma,  auil 
Dndefiuable  shades  of  theological  opioion.  Let  us  turn  at  laat  to 
practical  <^ui:))tioiis  presented  fur  our  cousidarotion  by  an  eminent  laymma 
whose  field  of  work  lies  quite  as  much  in  religiuu  aud  etbtcs,  as  it  docs* 
reaching  to  so  splendid  an  eminence,  iu  Art.  A  man  is  wanted  to  sbow 
to  both  clergy  and  laity  somclbing  of  the  full  force  and  meaning  ol 
Gosj)el  teaching.  3Iany  tJicre  are^  and  J  am  of  this  number,  whosa 
cry  is  "  Ejtoriare  aliquii." 

I  ask  you,  if  possible,  to  do  in  an.  hour  what  I  have  been  for  tbi 
lost  two  months  tr\-ing  to  do,  to  divest  myself  of  old  forms  of  thought, 
to  cast  uir  self-iudulgcut  views  of  our  duty  as  ministers  of  religion^  to 
lift  ourselves  out  of  those  grooves  iu  which  we  are  upt  to  run  ai> 
smoothly  and  so  complacently,  persuading  oursch'cs  that  oil  is  well  jnst 
as  it  is,  and  to  endeavour  to  strike  into  a  Htcrncr,  harder  path,  beset 
with  diflicultics,  but  still  the  pacli  of  duty.  TItese  papers  will  demand 
a  close,  a  [Mtjent,  and  in  tome  places,  a  few  will  think,  an  indulgent 
consideration  ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  stanthud  taken  is,  as  I  firmly  believe^ 
speaking  only  for  myself,  lofty  and  Christian,  to  the  extent  of  an  almost 
ideal  perfection.  If  we  do  go  forward  straight  in  tbe  direction  which 
'Mr.  iluskiu  points  out,  I  know  we  iihall  come,  sooner  or  later,  to 
chasm  right  acrota  our  path.  Some  of  os,  I  hoiw,  will  undauuteiUy 
cross  it.     Let  eacb  judge  for  himself,  ry  riAii  wiartp  ^ifivr. 
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LETTERS. 


t. 

BajUETWOOD,  CoMHioy. 

Dbai  Mh.  M.U4.t«ov,^I  ocHilil  not  nt  oacc  ansver  your  importaut 
letter;  for,  tbough  I  felt  at  udcu  the  impoiatbility  of  my  vcaturiug  to 
adiireK»  sucli  va  audieuce  as  you  pn^oscd,  I  am  ann-illing  to  fail  iu 
aosvcriag  to  any  call  rcUtiog  to  mnttcrs  respecting  wliit^h  my  feelings 
lutre  been  long  in  earnest,  if  iit  ouy  niac  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to 
be  of  seririce  tlierein.  My  liealth — or  vant  of  it — dow  utterly  forbids 
my  cngageraeut  iu  any  duty  iovulving  cxcitunieitt  or  acute  intellectual 
cflurt ;  but  I  thiuk,  before  the  first  Tuesduy  iu  August,  I  might  be  able  to 
vrite  one  or  two  letters  to  yourself,  rcfcmng  to,  aud  more  or  less  com- 
plctiug,  some  passages  already  printed  in  Fors  uud  cUovrlicrc,  whicli 
might,  ou  your  reading  any  portions  yon  thought  available,  bceumc 
matter  of  diseussion  during  the  meeting  at  some  leisure  time,  after  ita 
<iva  iDDiu  purposes  bad  been  uisvcrcd. 

At  all  events,  I  uiU  think  over  what  I  should  like,  and  be  able,  to 
represent  to  such  a  meeting,  aud  ouly  beg  you  not  to  tbink  mc  iiiscn- 
aiblc  of  tbc  honour  doac  mc  by  your  visti,  uud  of  the  gravity  of  the 
Crust  reposed  in  me. 

Ever  mo8t  faithfully  your*, 

J.  Bl'skik-. 
Tin-  Riv.  P.  A.  MiLUSox. 

II. 

BiuXTViKm.  CoHisioy. 

23.^d  Jtf..-,  1870, 

DE.Mt  Mr.  Malleson, — ^\Valking,andtalktng,areuo\r  alike  impossible 
to  me  ;*  toy  strength  is  gone  for  both ;  nor  do  I  bclieTr  talking  on  such 
mntt4;r«  to  be  of  the  Icnst  \t*ts  except  to  promote,  Iwtweeu  Mmsibic 
people,  kindly  feeling  and  knuvledge  of  eai'b  otlier'a  pcrsouni  ehnracters, 
I'  bare  every  trust  in  jfoar  kindncsa  ami  truth  ;  nor  do  I  fear  beiug 
myself  miBunderstood  by  you  ;  what  I  may  bo  able  to  put  into  written 
form,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  laid  before  yonr  friends  in  council,  must 
be  set  down  without  any  question  of  personal  feeling — an  simply  as  a 
mathematical  question  or  demonittrnlion. 

The  tir»t  exact  question  which  it  stems  to  me  such  an  assembly  may 
be  eanieatly  called  upon  by  laymen  to  solve,  is  surely  nxiomntie:  the 
definition  of  themselves  as  a  body,  and  of  their  business  as  such. 

Xamidy :  as  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  do  they  consider 
tbemselrcB  to  lie  so  called  merely  as  the  attnched  servants  of  a  ])ar> 
titular  state?  Do  tbcy,  in  their  ((uality  of  gnitles,  bold  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  the  guides  of  Charaoiirii  or  Grindclwald,  who,  being  a 
namberod  body  of  examined  and  truatvortby  ppnuina  belonging  to  those 
eevcral  villages,  have  norertlioleKS  no  Cbamouuist  or    Cirindelnaldint 

*  Iu  uawtT  lo  tlu>  proiiasat  ofdiwawtiiK  tJie  aiiIjJucC  Hnring  s  inoDtttcin  wnlk. 
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opiiiinnson  tlio  subject  of  Alpine  goograpby  or  glacier  wnllnag:  btit  nro- 
prepared  to  put  into  pmcticc  n  common  and  uuiTCraul  edeuoe  of  Locality 
and  Atblctica,  founded  on  sure  surve/  aod  succcasfol  practice  ?  Are 
tlie  clcrgyaicn  of  the  Kcclesia  of  England  thus  simply  the  attacbed  nndi' 
sitlnricd  guides  of  Eogland  and  tbe  Kugluih,  in  tbc  wav,  kaown  of  all 
good  men,  tbat  loadetli  uuto  life  ? — or  are  tbcy,  on  the  noDtrary,  a  body 
of  men  holding,  or  in  any  legal  manner  required,  or  compelled  to  hold; 
opinioua  on  the  subject — ajr,  of  tbc  height  of  the  Celestial  Mountains, 
the  crera93M  wliicb  go  dowa  quickest  to  the  pit,  sad  other  cognate 
point*  of  sr^icucc — diBering  from,  or  cvbo  contrary  to,  the  tenetii  of  tb* 
guides  of  the  Church  of  France,  the  Cliureh  of  Italy,  and  other  Ciim^ 
tiao  countries  ? 

Is  not  tbiti  tbc  Grst  of  all  qneations  irhich  a  Clerical  Couucil  has  ta> 
'answer  in  open  terras? 

liver  aflTectionntcly  yours, 

J.    IlvSKIN. 

III. 

BiiAXTiroap,  fnh  Juty. 

Kfy  first  Inttcr  contained  a  Layman's  plea  for  a  clnar  aruwfr  to  tbe 
qiicittion,  "  What  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England?"  Sap< 
posiu^  thi!  answer  to  this  finit  to  be,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
£nglaud  arc  teachers,  not  of  the  Gospel  to  England,  but  of  the  Ga9|>e) 
to  all  nations ;  and  not  of  the  Gospel  of  Luther,  nor  of  the  Qospd  of 
Augustine,  but  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, — then  tbc  I^arman's  seeotid 
questiou  would  be : 

Can  this  Gospel  of  Christ  be  put  into  sacb  plain  words  and  short 
terms  as  that  a  plain  man  may  understand  it  V — and,  if  so,  would  it 
not  be,  in  a  quite  primal  sense,  deairablu  (hat  it  should  be  so,  rather 
than  hsd  to  be  gathered  out  of  Thirty-nioe  Articles,  written  by  no 
means  in  clear  English,  aud  referring,  for  fiirtlier  cxplQiiatiou  of 
exactly  the  most  important  point  iu  tbe  whole  tcuour  uf  their  tencb- 
iag,*  to  a  "  Uotnily  of  Jtistilicmtww,"t  which  u  not  geocrally  in  the 
poROsaion,  or  even  probably  vithin  tbe  comprehension,  of  Bhnple 
penont? 

Ever  faithfully  yourSf 

J.  UtrsKiN. 


IV. 


Bs&xTvotw,  8(A  Juiif. 

I  am  so  very  glad  tliat  you  approve  of  tbc  letter  plan,  as  it  enables 
me  to  build  np  what  I  would  fain  try  to  say,  of  little  hIuui-s,  irithoat 
lilUug  too  much  for  uy  strength  at  once  ;  and  tbe  sense  of  oddre&aing 
a  friend  vrbo  undcrstaJids  mc  aud  sympnthizcs  with  nic  pri:ve»t«  my 
being  broujjlit  to  a  stand  by  coutiuuol  need  fur  apolo«;y,  or  fear  of 
giving  ofleuce. 

hni  yet  1  do  not  quite  see  why   you  should  fed  my  (usking  fbr  a 

*  Att  xi,  i  Homily  si.  of  tlie  Second  T»bt«, 
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vimplo  and  eoroprclicnailile  eUtcmcnt  of  the  Christian  Gospd  at  start- 
ing.  Are  yon  not  bid  to  f;o  into  tiii  the  world  and  preach  it  to  everjr 
creature?  ^T  wliould  myself  lh!nk  th«  clergyniiin  nnist  likely  to  do 
good  who  accepted  the  waari  rip  ii:T(iTfi  SO  Htcrally  ax  at  least  to  syrapa- 
tliize  vith  St.  Francis'  sermon  to  the  birds,  and  to  feci  tlmt  feeding 
either  sheep  or  fowla,  or  unmnzulia^  the  ox,  or  keeping  the  vretis 
alive  in  the  auow,  would  he  rcceivwl  by  thdr  IIcaTcnIy  Feeder  as  the 
perfect  fidfiloicnt  of  His  "  Feed  my  sheep  "  in  the  higher  sense.) 

Xbit's  alt  a  ]>arcutliesii) ;  for  ulthough  I  sliuuld  thiuk  that  your  good 
company  would  all  ngrce  that  kindness  to  autmah  was  a  kind  of 
jircnnhing  to  tliem,  and  tliat  hunting  and  vivisection  were  a  kiml  of 
hla»|diemy  to  them,  1  waut  only  to  put  the  atcnicr  qncatiou  before  your 
couneil,  fiow  this  Gospel  is  to  be  pi-cachcd  cither  "  aarra^ou"  or  to 
"  iravra  ra  t9fiii,''  if  first  its  prcAchrrs  have  not  dGtcn&inctl  quite  elearljr 
irliat  it  M^  Aod  might  not  sueh  defmitiuu,  aeccptable  to  the  ciiliro 
hody  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  be  arrircil  at  by  merely  explaining,  in 
their  complctencw  and  life,  the  terms  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — the  fint 
wonis  taiijtliE  to  children  all  over  the  Christian  world  ? 

I  will  try  to  ciplaiu  what  I  mean  of  its  several  articles,  in  following 
letters;  and  in  tiaswcr  to  the  question  with  which  you  close  your  lastj 
I  can  only  say  that  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  any,  or  all,  or  any 
parts  of  them,  as  you  think  good.  Usually,  when  I  am  asked  if  letteis 
of  iniae  may  be  printed,  1  say:  "Assuredly,  provided  only  that  you 
print  tlmm  entire."  Rut  in  your  handsi,  1  withdraw  even  this  condition^ 
and  trust  gladly  to  your  judgmeut,  rcinuiuing  always 

Faitbfiilly  and  aRbctionatcly  yours, 

J.  RrsK.i.v. 
TuK  Uet.  F.  a.  iUujuox. 

V. 

My  meaning,  lu  saying  that  the  I^ord'a  Prayer  might  be  made  a 
foundation  of  Gospel-tesching,  was  not  that  it  contained  all  that 
Chrutian  ministcn  hare  to  teach;  but  that  it  contains  what  all 
Cliriatians  arc  agreed  upon  as  Brst  to  be  taught;  and  that  no  good 
parish-working  pastor  in  any  district  of  the  world  but  would  he  glnd  to 
take  his  part  in  making  it  clear  and  living  to  his  congregation. 

And  the  iirftt  clause  of  it,  of  course  rightly  explained^  gives  us  the 
ground  of  what  is  surely  a  mighty  part  of  the  OMpel — its  "  first  anil 
prcat  commandment,"  namely,  that  wc  hare  a  Father  whom  wc  can 
love,  and  are  required  to  love,  and  to  desire  to  be  nilli  Him  iu  ticaven, 
whercrer  that  may  be. 

j\Md  to  declare  that  we  have  such  a  loving  Falhcr,  whofic  mercy  is 
over  all  ilia  works,  and  whose  will  and  law  is  so  lovely  and  lovable  that 
it  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  morr  precious  tliaii  gold,  to  those  who  can 
"  tasle"  and  "  ace"  that  the  Lord  is  Good — this,  anrcly,  is  a  most  pleasant 
aud  glorious  good  mceeagc  aod  apdi  to  bring  to  men — as  distinguished 
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from  the  evil  iiic«sgv  nnci  accursed  spelt  that  Satan  lias  brougbt  to  tlie 
natiotis  of  the  world  iDsteai)  of  it,  that  tbcy  likvc  no  IVtbcr,  but  only 
"a  eouftumiiig  lire"  ready  to  tlerour  tliem,  unlcoa  tlicj  arc  liclivervd 
froiD  its  raging  llamc  lij  sumc  Bcbeiue  of  pardou  for  all,  fur  wUch  ftic; 
ore  to  be  thankful,  not  to  the  Falber,  but  to  tlic  Sou. 

Sii|ipo8iiig  this  first  article  of  tbe  true  Gospel  agreed  to,  bow  woa 
tbu  blessing  that  doses  the  ejnstlcs  of  that  Oospol  become  iatclligi 
and  liTiQg,  instead  of  dark,   and   dead :   "  The  grace  of  Clirist,  snd  the 
love  of  God,  and  tbc  fc)loW4hi|i  of  tlic  Ho);  Gboat," — the  most  tender 
word  being  that  used  of  the  Father? 

n. 

BiiAiCTWooti,  12tA  /uly.  187P, 

I  wonder  bow  many,  otcd  of  tboso  who  honestly  and  utteutively  join 
in  our  Church  services,  attach  any  distinct  idea  to  the  second  clauae  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  tUc^r*f  jjelilion  of  it,  the  first  thing  thnt  they  are 
ordered  by  ClmBt  to  seek  of  their  Father '( 

Am  I  uiijuxl  in  tbinking  that  most  of  tbcm  bave  Utile  more  notion 
on  the  mailer  than  that  God  has  forbidden  "  bad  language,"  and  ■wiabcs 
tbcm  to  pray  that  crcrybody  may  be  respectful  to  Mini? 

Ih   it  any  otbemUc  with    the  Third   Commandment?     Bo  not  moNtj 
look  on  it  merely  in  the  light  of  the  Statute  of  Swearing?  and  read 
the  vorda  "will  not  bold  him  gutUtess"  merely  as  a  pusioulcss  intiina- 
tioo   that  however  carelessly  a   man    may  let  out   a  round  oath,  tbec« 
Tcally  M  komcthing  wrong  in  it  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  can  anything  be  more  tremendous  thaa  the  vordg 
thcmaclvcs — doublc-ncgativcd : 

"  niiyap  fiii  KaOapio}/  ,   .   .   Kvptoi' 

For  oHier  sins  there  is  washing; — for  this,  none  I  the  seventh  verse, 
Ek.  XX.,  in  the  Septaaginl,  marking  tbc  real  ]x;wcr  rather  tbau  tbc 
Kugliab,  which  (I  aupposc)  is  literal  to  the  Ilebrcw. 

To  my  layman's  mind,  of  practical  needs  in  the  present  state  of  tbo 
Church,  nothing  is  so  inuncdtatu  as  that  of  cspluining  to  tho  congrega- 
tion tbc  meaning  of  being  gathered  in  Ilia  name,  and  having  Him  iu  the 
midst  of  them  ;  as,  on  the  other  band,  of  being  gathered  in  blasphemy 
of  ilis  name,  uiid  having  the  devil  in  the  midst  of  tbcm — jirirsiding  uicr 
tho  prayers  which  have  become  an  abomination. 

For  the  entire  body  of  the  texts  in  tiic  Gospel  against  hypocri^  are 
one  oud  oil  nothing  but  tbc  expansion  of  the  tbrcatvniog  that  doscathe 
Third  Commandment.  For  aa  "the  name  whereby  He  &ball  be  called 
is  Uic  liOnl  our  Uightooiisness/'— so  tbc  taking  that  name  in  vain  is  the 
aum  of  "tlic  dcceivebleacss  of  Hitrightcouancss  iu  them  thnt  peri&b." 
'"'Without  dwelling  on  tbc  pomibilitj' — wbicb  I  do  not  myKlf,  however, 
for  a  moment  doubt— of  an  boneat  clcrgrman's  being  able  actually  to 
prevent  the  entrance  among  his  congregntion  of  i>erwHU  leading 
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wicked  livM,  could  any  subject  be  more  vital  to  the  purposes  of  your 
meeting  thsn  the  dillrrcncp  between  die  present  and  tlie  probable  iitfttc 
of  tite  Ciiristiuu  Churcli  wbicli  would  result,  witc  it  more  the  effort  of 
smIoub  parish  pricats,  inatesd  of  getting  wirked /toor  people  to  rome  to 
churcli,  to  get  wicked  rich  ones  to  stfty  ottt  of  it?,.^ 

Xicst,  iu  ouy  dbcurniou  of  audi  ({ucstion,  it  might  be,  on  it  too  ofteu 
U,  alleged  that  "  tlie  Lorxi  lookelli  ii|wii  the  hc«rt,"  kc.,  let  me  be  per- 
mitted to  ny — with  us  much  positivenets  &b  may  express  my  dc8|)e&t 
conrictioi) — that,  white  indeed  it  is  the  I»rdS  l)ii»nc^  to  look  u)kjii  the 
heart,  it  is  the  p(U*tor*s  to  look  upon  ttic  haiuU  mid  tlic  lips ;  aud  that 
the  foulNt  Ofttht  of  the  tliicf  and  the  alrcet-walker  arc,  in  the  ears  of 
Gal,  siulets  u  the  hawk'n  cry,  or  llie  gnat's  murmur,  compared  to 
the  rcepotuca,  iu  the  Church  serviuCj  ou  the  \\{«i  of  the  usurer  and  the 
adulterer,  wlio  bavo  destroyed,  uot  their  own  souls  ooly,  but  those  of 
the  outcast  ones  whom  they  \\mc  made  their  victims. 

It  is  for  the  nicetiug  of  clergymen  tbcmsclrcs— not  fur  a  laymao 
addressing  them — to  ask  farther,  Itow  mach  the  uame  of  God  may  be 
takcD  in  vnin,  and  profaned  inslcnd  of  hallovcd — ia  the  pulpit,  as  well 
as  uuder  it. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  RrsKtK. 


VII. 

Dbar  )Ib.  ^fALLKsox, — SiDccrc  thanks  for  both  your  letters  and  the 
proob  sent.  Your  commcot  and  conducting  link,  when  nccdc<l,  will  be 
of  the  greatest  help  aud  value,  I  am  ncU  assured,  suggesting  what  you 
know  will  be  tlie  probable  feetiug  of  your  hearers,  and  tbe  point  that 
will  come  into  question. 

Yes,  certainly,  that  "  His"  iu  tlic  fourth  line*  was  meant  to  imply 
that  eternal  presence  of  Christ ;  n«  in  another  jiawage,!  referring  to  the 
Creation,   "when  His  right  hand  strewed  the  snow  on  Lebanon,  aud 

•  "Medem  Tkintm.'' 

t  it44Mria^  to  tli«  obaioK  tent««io«  of  t]i«  tibird  pBn«ia|d>  of  Uu  Rftk  lstt«r.  wbich 
attmtd  to  upTCM  wlwt  I  (ctt  c»iiU  uot  ):«  Mr.  Biuiun'i  full  nwoaiti^  I  pointod  out  («  Urn 
tlie  fotloMing  ttntewM  la  ''  Modcra  I^inUira  :"— 

"  WboD,  in  Ui«  ir*etx,  JuauD  oai  jcioliiti:  nimwU  for  tli«  work  of  \iir,  fliigcli  of  lifo  ckmo 
Mill  mioiiU^tnl  uiiiu  lltcn;  Cow,  in  the  fnir  arotld,  wliiMi  He  in  girJiug  Ilimti-lf  fir  the  wcuk 
a(il««ih,  tkr  mia:tlr«nt«  vome  to  llini  Train  ib»  gT»>^  ;  hut  (tviu  th«  gr»vu  «(i<ii|ii«rad. 
One  from  Uic  UxaXi  nnd«r  AlMrlm,  whicli  y/ii  gwn  uiuid  hod  waled  long  aga,  ;lic  other  frgra 
tli«  reat  m  kith  ilv  Lad  enirrwl  without  tcDtnt  onnuption.'' 

On  tbis  I  ti»d<  a  rwurk  tomewlial  to  the  foUouititi  etTcd  r  tlinL  I  fdt  «iiie  Mi .  Bsiliui 
mpnlerl  Uio  loTiiig  vxirk  oJ  tbe  pRtlier  and  of  th«  Son  to  ba  «'j»nl  in  tho  fnrKii-dtun  «f 
•Im  aw)  red^npUoii  ol  naBkind  ;  tltiit  what  ia  doiM  bj  tli6  Fath<;r  U  in  t«alitv  doiicidao 
br  th«Son  ;  and  tJul  it  u  hf  nmmj  ucixmitiiMUAiun  (n  Iiubuiu  iuliiiaily  of  iiiidvritaiidiiig 
tut  tlio  doctiitio  of  tbc  Triiiitj  t*  Ttvvaleil  to  u»  in  laiujuifn-,  uudixiiiale  iudced  to  conrny 
diHao  Iratb*,  ImI  (tin  tliF  4>nl}*  loasiuee  pnaobl*;  and  1  UKcd  whcUior  wmo  aucli  IccUng 
tna  BAl  pnamt  ia  hit  miixl  kIi«b  ha  luM  tit* unxiouti  "IliB,"  iii  tli«  tAmw  \mm^t  from 
"  Modern  I^ntora"  of  th«  ^n,  wbere  it  would  tw  tunaU}  undi'ntwvl  of  Ihc  Fathoi ; 
NKt  M  >  condlory,  wlmtlMr,  in  tlia  lelter,  liu  doe*  aM  hinaclf  fully  recognise  tho  ioct  A 
tlio  red«n|iUoa  of  tlio  world  Uj  ibe  laviD;^  aoU-Bacrifico  *if  the  8ui  in  entire  oauenirciKe 
with  tlte  Dioalljr  lovicji  will  of  th«  Fatber.  Thi^  as  well  u  I  «n  Kco^lvet,  is  tbe  oiigin 
of  th«  [usage  ta  tile  BHoad  pangr^ifc  in  the  eovrath  l«tt«r.— ftftier  of  teUm. 
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Mnootlicd  the  slopes  of  Calvan-,"  bot  iii  so  far  m  we  dwell  on  that  tratli, 
*'  Hast  thoo  seen  Afe,  Philip,  and  not  the  Father  ?"  me  arc  not  tciichitt^ 
the  people  what  is  speciallv  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  hariog  a  distiDCC 
fuBctioD — namel}-,  to  senv  the  Fathvr,  and  do  the  Father's  will.  Anil 
ia  all  His  human  rclntionH  to  na,  and  commands  to  us,  it  is  as  the  Son 
of  M&D>  not  as  the  "  power  of  (iod  tnd  wisilom  of  God,"  that  He  acts 
and  speaks.  Xot  as  the  Power ;  for  He  must  pray,  like  one  of  aa 
Not  a^  tlic  AVlNiIom  ;  for  He  most  not  knov  "if  it  be  possible"  Uis 
prayer  should  be  heard. 

And  in  what  I  want  to  say  of  the  third  clause  of  His  prayer  (f/ia,  not 
merely  as  His  ordering,  hut  His  using),  it  is  especially  this  comporisoD 
between  Hh  kiog^dom,  and  His  Father's,  that  I  want  to  see  the  disciples 
guarded  against.  I  believe  very  few,  even  of  the  most  earnest,  using 
that  petition,  realise  that  it  is  the  Father's— not  the  Sou's — kingdom, 
that  they  pray  may  come, — although  the  whole  prayer  ia  found ationat 
on  that  fact :  "  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory." 
And  I  fnnry  that  thn  mind  of  the  moat  faithfnl  Christians  is  quite  leil 
away  from  its  proficr  hope,  by  dwelling  on  the  reign— or  the  oomiug; 
ngniii — of  Christ ;  which,  indeed,  they  arc  to  look  for,  and  watch  for^ 
but  not  to  pray  for.  Their  prayer  is  to  be  for  the  greater  kingdom  to 
which  He,  risen  and  having  nil  His  enemies  under  His  f«et,  is  to  sur- 
fcndor  Hit.  "  that  Ood  may  be  All  in  All." 

And,  though  the  greatest,  it  is  that  crcrtasting  kingdom  which  the 
poorest  of  us  can  advance.  Vt'e  cannot  hasten  Christ's  comiug.  "  0£ 
the  day  and  the  hour,  kuowcth  none."  But  the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  as  a. 
grain  of  mustard-sccd : — wo  can  sow  of  it;  it  is  as  a  foam-glolie  ol 
leaven : — we  can  mingle  it ;  and  its  glory  and  its  joy  arc  that  even  tbo 
birds  of  the  air  cnii  lodge  in  the  hrauches  thereof. 

Forgive  mc  for  getting  back  to  my  sparrows  ;  but  truly,  in  the  preacnt 
state  of  Kngland,  the  fowls  of  the  air  arc  the  only  crcatnies,  tormented 
and  murdered  as  they  nrc,  that  yet  hare  here  and  there  uests,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  it  would  bt  well  if  many  of  us,  iu 
reading  that  text,  "  ITie  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,"  had 
ercn  got  BO  far  as  to  the  uudcratandiiig  that  it  was  at  least  as  mucA, 
and  tliat  until  wc  had  fed  the  hungry,  there  was  »o  power  in  us  ti> 
inspire  the  unhappy. 

Ever  aflectionatdy  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

1  will  nrite  my  feeling  nhoiit  the  pieces  of  the  liifc  of  Clirial  you 
have  sent  rac,  in  a  private  letter.  I  may  say  at  once  that  1  am  sure  it; 
will  do  mnrh  good,  and  will  be  upright  and  intelligible,  which  Iiow  few- 
religious  writings  arc  I 

viir. 

BaAXTWoon.  MA  AuftuI,  IVT^. 
I  was  readins  tlic  rrcond  chapter  of  Malaehi  this  momiug  by  chaDoe, 
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imd  wondering  how  roaDV  clergymen  cwr  read  It,  ond  took  to  Icarl  llio 
"commandment  for  them." 

For  they  are  always  ready  enough  to  call  themselves  priests  (though 
Ihcy  know  themselTcs  to  be  aothiiig  of  tho  sort)  whenever  there  is  any 
dignity  to  be  got  out  of  the  title;  but,  whenever  there  is  any  good, 
hot  Booldiug  or  unpteaSBiit  adriee  pven  them  by  ibc  prophfts,  iji  that 
eelf-aMumed  ctiaracter  of  tlicirs.  tbey  are  as  ready  to  quit  it  as  ever 
Dionysus  his  lion-skin,  when  be  linds  the  character  of  IJcraklcs  iiicon- 
Tcnieat. 

"  Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  wonis,"  (yes,  aud  some  of  His 

people,  too,  in  yonr  time) :  "  yet  ye  aay,  Whereio  have  we  wearied  Him? 

When  yc  say,   Kvcrr  one  that  docth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the 

*TjatA,  and  Hi:  dclightctli  in  them  ;  or,  AVhere  is  tlie  God  of  judgment?" 

How  many,  aguio  aud  agaiu  I  wonder,  of  tho  lively  young  eccle> 
tisAtics  supplied  to  the  iniTcn^ing  demand  of  our  west-ends  of  flouriidiiTig 
Cities  of  the  Plain,  ever  consider  what  sort  of  sin  it  is  for  which  God 
(qdIcss  they  lay  it  to  heart)  will  "  curse  tbcir  blesaings,  and  spread  dung 
upon  their  faces,"  or  hnvc  understood,  cvcd  in  the  dimmest  manner, 
crhat  psrt  M<^  had  taken,  and  were  taking,  in  "corrupting  tlie  cove- 
naut  (^  the  Lord  with  Levi,  aud  causing  naauy  to  stumble  at  the 
Law, 

PerhftpA  the  most  subtle  and  nncouscious  way  in  which  the  rcligion.4 
teachers  npon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  have  done  this,  is 
in  never  telling  their  people  the  nicauiug  of  the  clause  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  whiob,  of  all  others,  their  moat  cnrncst  hearers  have  oftenest  on 
Ibeir  hps:  "  Tliy  will  lie  done."  They  allow  their  people  to  use  it  as  if  their 
Father's  will  were  always  to  kill  their  babies,  or  do  aomctbitig  unplea- 
sant  to  them,  instead  of  explaining  to  them  that  the  fir^t  and  intcnsest 
article  of  their  l-'athcr'a  will  was  their  own  sanctification,  and  following 
oonifort  and  wealth  ;  aud  that  the  one  only  path  to  Qational  prosperity 
and  to  domestic  peace  was  to  understand  what  the  will  of  the  Lord 
was,  and  to  do  alt  they  could  to  get  it  done.  Whereas  one  would 
think,  by  the  tone  of  the  cagcreat  preachers  nowadays,  that  tlicy  held 
their  blcRscd  ofBcc  to  be  that,  not  of  showitig  men  how  to  do  their 
Pftther'a  will  on  earth,  bnt  liow  to  get  to  heaven  without  doing  any  of 
it  either  here  or  there  I 

I  say,  especially,  the  most  eager  preachers ;  for  nearly  the  whole 
Missionary  bwly  (with  the  hottest  Evangelistic  sect  of  the  English 
Church)  is  at  this  moment  comptned  of  men  who  think  the  Cfospcl  Ihcy 
ore  to  carry  to  mend  the  world  with,  forsooth,  is  that,  "If  auy  mou 
ain,  he  hath  aii  Advocate  with  the  Esther ;"  while  I  have  never  yet,  in 
my  own  expericucc,  met  either  with  a  Missionary  or  a  Town  Bishop 
who  so  much  as  professed  himself  "to  understand  what  the  will  of  tbo 
Lord"  was,  far  Icaw  to  teach  anybody  else  to  do  it  j  and  for  fifty  prcachcrB, 
yes,  and  fifty  hundreds  whom  I  hare  heard  proclaiming  the  Mediator 
«r  Uic  New  TestamcDt,  that  "  they  wbieh  were  called  might  receive  the 
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promise  of  eternal  tntieiitaiice,"  I  hare  nercr  yet  beard  so  mocti  ai 
ojw  heartily  procluoiiug  a|;aiiist  all  tbose  "  deodvcn  vitli  Tsio  vronds* 
(Kph.  r,  6),  that  "  no  covctoas  person  which  ts  an  idolator  hatb  a»y 
iulimtaiice  in  the  kingdom  or  Christ,  or  of  God;"  and  on  myielf  per- 
sonally aud  publicly  chaltengiug  the  Bishops  of  £[iglancl  gmu:rallj,  nod 
by  uanc  the  Bbbop  of  Manchester,  to  Hiy  whether  omry  w«s,  or  waa 
nut,  aoeording  to  the  irill  of  God,  I  hava  receired  no  answer  from 
any  one  oriheni.* 

I  have  allowed  myself,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  to  dwell  ou 
the  eqiiivocal  tue  of  the  word  "  Priest"  in  the  English  Chtirch  (see 
Chriatopber  Harvey,  Oroaart'a  editioii,  p.  88),  hecaosc  the  assump. 
tioti  of  the  mediatorial,  in  defect  of  the  pastoral,  oflKse  hy  the  t^atj^y 
fnlfils  itself,  natarally  and  alwayi,  in  their  pretending  to  absolve  tbo 
sinner  from  his  punishment,  imt«&d  of  porgiog  him  from  lua  sia  ;  and 
pnwiically,  in  their  general  patronage  nad  cncoarageineQt  of  all  the 
iniquity  of  the  world,  by  steadily  preaching  away  the  penalties  of  ib 
So  that  the  great  cities  of  the  earth,  which  uught  to  be  the  places  act 
on  it-t  hills,  with  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  in  the  miiUt  of  them,  to 
which  the  tribes  should  go  op, — oentres  to  the  Kingdoms  and  PrMvinoea 
of  Honour,  Virtue,  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  law  of  God, — bare 
Iwcomc,  instead,  loatbsomo  centres  of  fomicattoa  and  covetoosaess — 
the  smoke  of  their  sin  going  ap  into  the  face  of  Heareo  like  tluk 
furnace  of  Sodom,  and  the  pollution  of  it  rotting  and  ragiug  throagb 
the  bones  and  the  souls  of  the  peataul  people  rovuid  them,  as  if  tUey 
were  each  a  volcano  whose  aahes  broke  oat  in  hlains  opoa  man  and 
upon  beast. 

And  iu  the  midst  of  theiUj  their  fre»hly-!tet-up  steeples  ring  the  crowd 
to  a  weekly  prayer  that  the  reet  of  their  Uvea  may  be  pure  and  holy, 
while  they  liave  not  the  slightest  intention  of  purifying,  sanctifying,  or 
ehaugiug  their  lircs  in  any  the  kmallcat  particular;  and  their  clergy 
gather,  each  into  himMtlf,  the  oorious  dual  power,  and  Janua-faoed 
msjeity  in  mischief,  of  the  prophet  that  prophesies  fidsely,  and  the 
priest  that  bean  rule  by  hit  meaiu. 

And  the  people  love  to  have  it  so. 

I  nia  very  glad  of  yoar  little  note  front  Brighton.  I  thought  it 
neeilen  to  send  the  two  letters  there,  which  you  will  find  at  bomO'j 
and  they  pretty  nearly  end  alt  /  want  to  say  ;  for  the  remaining  olauaes 
of  the  prayer  tooeh  ou  things  too  high  for  me.  fiat  I  will  send  yoa 
one  concluding  letter  about  them. 


IX. 


I  retained  the  foregoiikg  letter  by  me  till  now,  (cat  you  ihoald  thii 

*  Ton  dftvijcra,  LdUr  Lixxii.,  f.  W& 


it  irritteD  iu  any  luutc  or  [ictulouofl :  but  it  »  every  word  of  it 
deliberate,  tbough  expressing  tlie  bitterness  of  twenty  years  of  vain 
sorrow  mid  pk-iuling  concerning  tbcnc  thingt).  Nur  atn  I  able  to  vrlte, 
otbor«-iae,  Anything  <^f  Ihc  ufxl  followiug  clause  of  tbi;  prayer; — for  no 
words  could  be  buraing  caougk  to  tell  tbe  cviU  wbich  ba.vc  come  on 
the  irorld  Trom  men's  nsing  it  tLougbtlcasly  and  blaspljcinously,  prayiug 
God  to  give  them  wtmt  tlicy  urc  deliberately  resolved  to  ktcal.  For  all 
true  Chriatiiuiily  is  known — as  its  Master  was — iu  breaking  of  bread, 
iind  nil  fnl^c  Cliriitianity  iu  stealing  it 

-^  Let  ibe  nWrgyman  only  npply^witb  impartial  aud  leTcl  sweep — to 
bis  congTcgation,  tbe  great  pastoral  ord^ :  "  Tbe  man  tliat  will  not 
work,  neither  itiould  be  eat :"  aud  be  resolate  in  requiring  cocb 
member  of  his  dock  to  tell  him  what — day  by  day — ibcy  do  to  earn 
tboir  dinners; — and  U«  will  find  an  entirely  new  view  of  lifo  and  its 
tacraments  open  upou  bim  and  them, 

For  tbe  man  «1k>  is  not — day  by  day — doing  work  which  will  earn 
bis  dinncTj  must  be  etealing  his  dinner;  and  tlie  actual  fact  is  that  tbv 
great  mass  of  men,  calliug  themtclvcs  Cbristiaus,  do  Actually  live  by 
robbing  the  poor  of  their  bread,  and  by  no  otbcr  tmde  whatsoever : 
and  the  nimplu  examiristioii  of  the  mode  of  the  produce  and  coosomp- 
tion  of  European  food — who  digs  for  it,  and  who  cats  it — will  prove 
that  to  any  honest  human  son].  -'- 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  Cliristian  Cburch  to  esist  but  in  pollutions 
and  hypocrisies  beyond  all  word«,  until  tbe  virtues  of  a  life  moderate  in 
its  self-iudulgeuce,  and  vide  in  its  ofbccs  of  temporal  ministry  to  the 
poor,  are  insisted  on  as  the  uornial  couditions  iu  which,  only,  the 
prayer  to  Uod  for  the  harvest  of  the  eartb  is  other  than  bl3«pbi.-my. 

In  the  second  place.  Since  in  the  parable  in  Itukc,  tlie  bread  aiiked 
for  is  shown  to  be  also,  and  clneSy,  tlie  Holy  Spirit  (Luke  xi.  18), 
and  the  prayer,  "  Give  us  each  day  our  daily  bread,"  is,  in  its  fUlaesa, 
tbe  disciples',  "  Lord,  evermore  give  us  Ihis  bread," — the  clergyman's 
question  to  bis  whole  flock,  primarily  literal :  "  Children,  have  ye  here 
any  meat?"  must  ultimately  be  always  tbe  greater  spiritual  one  j 
"Children,  have  ye  here  any  Holy  Spirit?"  or,  "  Have  ye  not  heard 
yet  whether  there  be  any?  and,  instead  of  a  Holy  Ghost  tlic  Lord  and 
Giver  of  Life,  do  you  only  believe  in  an  unholy  mammon,  Lord  aud 
Giver  of  Death?" 

Tbe  opposition  between  the  two  Lords  baa  been,  and  will  be  as  long 
as  tbe  world  lasU,  absolute,  irrccoueileable,  mortal ;  and  the  clergy- 
man's first  message  to  hi«  people  uf  this  day  ia — if  be  be  faitliful^ 
"  Choose  yc  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve/' 

Ever  &itbf\illy  yours, 

J.    RCSKIN. 


UsiXTVfOOP,  Snl  St^tteiiAer. 
Dear  M*.  Mall£80.v, — I  have  been  very  long  before  trying  to  say  so 
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mocli  nil  a  ircnl  nhout  the  sixth  clansc  of  the  Fkt«r ;  for  whentrvcr  I 
hcpau  thinkiiiR  of  it,  I  was  stojipod  by  the  sorroirfnl  eeuse  of  t!ie  bopc- 
Ic-ss  tiiAk  you  poor  clRrgytncn  bul,  uowtidays,  iu  recomniciidiug  and 
trachiDg  pcojJo  to  lovo  their  enemies,  when  their  irholc  ent-rgics  were 
already  dorot«d  to  sviutlling  their  fricndfi. 

Dut,  ID  any  days,  past  or  tiow,  tlic  clause  is  one  of  such  difficulty, 
tliat,  to  uoder^taiid  it,  means  atmoot  to  know  the  lore  of  Ood  wliJch 
puseth  knowlrdf^e. 

But,  at  nil  events,  it  is   surely  the  pastor' ii  duty  to  prercat  his  flock 
from   iNf^uudcrstiuidiDS  it;    aud  above   all  things  to  keep  them    from' 
Miipposinn^  that  God's  forgivciie»8  is  to  be  had  Bimjily  ffir  tlie  ft*kliiK,  hy 
tho(«  who  '■'  wilfully  sin  after  they  have  received  tho  knowlwlge  of  tlio 
tnitli," 

I'bcie  is  one  very  simple  lesion  also,  uccded  c«pcoinlIy  hy  people  in 
circnmstanccs  of  liappy  life,  which  I  have  never  beard  fully  euforeed 
from  Uic  pulpit,  and  wbicb  is  usually  the  more  lost  sight  of,  bocan-ir  tlic 
fine  and  Inaccurate  nonl  "treapaaaca"  ia  so  often  u«xl  instead  of  the 
simple  and  nenirntc  one  "  debts."  Among:  people  well  educated  nnd 
happily  circumatancod  it  may  easily  chance  that  loup  periods  of  their 
livca  [MtM  without  any  snch  couscioaa  sin.  as  could,  on  any  discovery  or 
memory  of  it,  make  thcto  cry  o»it,  in  tnith  and  in  pain, — "  I  have 
MDiied  against  the  Lord."  But  scarcely  nu  hour  of  tbeir  happy  days 
can  pass  over  them  without  leaving — wcrc  their  hearts  ojicn — «onie 
evidence  vrrittcn  there  that  they  have  "  left  undone  the  things  that 
(hey  ought  to  have  done,"  and  giving  them  bitterer  and  heavier  catua 
to  cry,  and  cry  again — for  ewr,  in  the  pure  words  of  tbwr  Master'a 
prayer,  "I>iniittc  nobis  dcblla  nostra." 

In  connection  with  the  more  accurate  translation  of '^  debts"  rather 
than  "  trespasses,"  it  would  surely  be  well  to  keep  corwlantly  in  the 
mind  of  complacent  and  inofTcnsirc  congregations  that  In  Cbri'tt'n  own. 
prophecy  of  the  manner  of  the  last  judgment,  the  condemnation  \» 
pronotmced  only  on  the  sins  of  omission :  "  I  wns  hungry,  and  ye  gava 
mc  no  mvnt." 

Bnt,  vhaterer  the  manner  of  sin,  hy  offence  or  defect,  -vliich  the 
preacher  fears  in  Iiih  people,  surely  he  has  of  late  been  wholly  remiss  in 
compelling  their  definite  rcrognition  of  it,  iu  its  several  and  pcivonal 
porticularv-^'olliiiig  in  the  various  inconsisteocy  of  human  nature  la 
more  grntrsfjuc  than  its  williugiices  to  be  taxed  wirh  any  qiiautity  of 
Bins  iu  the  grosa,  and  its  resentment  at  the  insinnation  of  having  com- 
mitted the  smallrat  parcel  of  litem  in  detail.  And  the  Knglish  Litiir^fQr, 
evidently  drann  up  with  tlic  amiable  intention  of  mslting  religion  aa 
pleasaut  as  possible,  to  n  people  desirous  of  saving  tlieir  souls  with  no 
great  degree  of  jiersonal  ineonvauencc,  ts  pcrha|i»  in  no  {loiut  more  un- 
whnlt-m; nicly  lenient  tbou  in  its  concession  to  the  popular  conviction 
tliat  we  may  obtain  the  present  advantage,  and  escape  the  future  puntidi- 
mcnt,  of  any  sort  of  iniquity,  by  dexterously  concealing  the  niaiiner  of 
it  from  mau,  and  triumphantly  confessing  the  quantity  of  it  to  God.  / 
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FiuaLIy,  wbatcvcr  the  ndvautagcs  nud  doccacics  of  a  form  of  prajrer, 
aod  how  wide  soever  the  scope  given  to  its  collected  panagca,  it  caaaot 
be  at  one  and  the  »aiue  time  fitted  for  tlie  tuc  of  ii  bixly  uf  wdt-tuught 
and  cxiwricnccd  Chmtiant),  such  &s  should  join  tlii^  services  of  a  Church 
iiinutccD  ccuturicA  old, — anil  &dapt«l  to  the  needs  ul' the  timid  sioaer  who 
Las  that  day  first  entered  iu  (xirck,  or  of  the  rtjmorscful  publican  who 
PluU  only  recently  become  sensible  of  hid  call  to  &  pew. 

And  aurely  our  clergy  need  not  be  .lurpriscd  at  the  daily  increasing 
distnut  in  the  public  mind  of  the  eflicacy  of  Prayer,  after  luiviiig  so 
long  iusisted  ou  tlicir  oHcring  supplication,  al  teatl  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  eleven  o'clock,  that  the  rest  of  their  Ures  hcreancr  might  be  pant 
and  holy,  leaving  them  conscious  all  the  vhile  that  they  would  he  Hiiui- 
larly  required  to  inform  the  l»rd  next  week,  at  the  same  hour,  that 
"  there  was  no  health  in  them  I" 

Among  ilic  much  rebuked  follies  and  iibused  of  ao-called  "  Ritualism," 
none  lliat  L  Iiktu  h«ard  of  nrc  indeed  to  daugcronsly  nud  darkly  '^Ititual" 
aa  thia  piece  of  authorized  mockery  of  the  most  solemn  act  of  human 
lifoj  and  only  entranoe  of  eternal  life — Bepeatance. 
Believe  mc,  dear  Mr.  MallcsOD, 
■  Ever  faithfully  and  respectfully  yours, 

K  i,  KCSKIN. 

I  II. 

"  IIiLiSrwoou,  Ulh  Svptemler,  1879- 

Dbaa  Mr.  Mallesov, — ^The  gentle  worda  iu  your  hut  letter  rcfitrcing 
to  the  diffcrcucc  between  youraolf  and  me  iu  the  degree  of  hope  with  which 
you  could  reganl  what  could  not  but  appear  to  the  general  mind  Utopian 
in  dcai|;us  for  the  action  of  the  Christian  Church,  surely  might  best  be 
aoswered  by  appcid  to  the  consistent  tone  of  the  prayer  wc  have  been 
examioiug. 

Is  not  every  one  of  its  petitions  for  a  perfect  state?  and  is  not  thia 
last  clause  of  it,  of  whiclt  we  arc  to  think  to-day — if  fully  understood — 
a  petition  not  only  lor  the  reatoratiun  of  Parodiae,  but  of  ParadiM  in 
which  there  ahidl  be  no  deadly  fruit,  or,  at  least,  no  tempter  to  praise 
it  ?  And  may  we  Dot  admit  that  tt  is  probably  only  for  want  of  the 
earnest  use  of  this  la«t  petition  that  not  only  the  preceding  ones  have 
hocome  formal  with  us,  but  that  the  private  and  simply  restricted  prayer 
for  the  tittle  things  we  each  sercraLly  desire,  has  become  by  some 
Cbristinas  dreaded  and  unused,  nud  by  other*  UMid  faitldessly,  and 
therefore  with  disappointment? 

And  is  it  not  for  want  of  this  special  directness  and  umplicity 
bf  petition,  and  of  the  scum:  of  its  acceptance,  that  the  whole  uaturc 
of  prayer  has  been  duubtetl  in  our  hearts,  and  disgraced  by  our  lips ; 
that  we  are  afraid  to  ask  God's  blessing  on  the  earth,  when  the  scien- 
tific people  tell  us  He  has  made  previous  arrangements  to  curse  it ;  nud 
that,  iniitead  of  obeying,  without  fear  or  debate,  the  plain  order,  "  Aak, 
and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full,"  we  sorrowfully  sink 
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back  into  the  npolof^y  for  prayer,  tlint    "it  is  a  Tholesonte    cxe 
CTcn   «h<^n    frnillesV'  »°d   tlint   ve  ouglit  pioiuly   ftlvajR   to     auf 
tlint  tho  text  rcftll;  means  no  more  thftn  "  Ask,  and  yo  »1inll  not  ivccifv, 
that  your  joy  may  be  empty  ?" 

Stippoaing  ve  were  first  all  of  os  quite  sore  that  ne  Aa</  prayed, 
honcxtly,  tlic  pmycr  agntnst  temptation,  and  th&t  wc  would  tbankfiiilr 
be  refused  anything  we  hnd  set  onr  henrls  upon.  If  indeed  Goti  mw  that 
it  would  lead  ns  into  evil,  miKlit  vc  not  hnvc  confidence  afterwards  that 
lie  in  irtiOKC  liand  ttic  King's  heart  is,  as  the  ri¥rrs  of  watcr^  would 
turn  our  tiny  little  hearts  also  in  the  way  that  they  should  ^^  and  that 
then  tlifi  special  prayer  for  the  joys  He  taught  them  to  seek  would  be 
answered  to  the  last  syllable,  and  to  orer6owing  ? 

It  is  sorely  searcely  neeessary  to  say,  farther,  what  the  holy  tcAclien 
of  alluatioDs  haveiuTariably  concurred  in  showing, — that  faithful  prayer 
implies  always  conelativc  exertion ;  and'thnt  no  man  eao  ft»k  lioDestlj* 
or  hopefully  to  1)e  delivered  from  temptation,  unless  he  has  htnftsolf 
hODeslly  and  firmly  determined  to  do  the  be^t  he  can  to  keep  out  of  if. 
But,  in  modern  days,  the  first  aim  of  all  Christiao  pnrents  i«  to  plaoe 
llieir  children  iu  eircnniatance!*  where  the  temptations  (which  tbcy  arc 
apt  to  call  "  opiiortunities")  may  be  as  great  and  as  many  as  possible  ; 
where  the  sight  uud  promiw  of  "  all  these  things"  in  Satan's  gift  may 
be  biillisntly  near;  and  where  the  act  of  "  falling  down  to  worshiji  mei" 
may  be  partly  concealed  by  the  shelter,  and  partly  excnsed.  as  involun> 
tart,  by  the  pressure,  of  the  coneurrcnt  crowd. 

in  what  respect  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  nf  throi, 
differ  from  the  Kingdom,  the  Iftyvet,  and  the  Glory,  which  arc  God's 
for  erer,  is  widom,  na  far  as  I  hare  heard,  intclligihly  explained  from 
the  pulpit;  and  still  lew  the  irrceoneilenblc hostility  betweca  tlie  two 
royalties  and  realms  nstcrtcd  in  its  sternness  of  deeistoii. 

Whether  it  he,  indeed,  Utopian  to  beliere  that  the  kingdom  we  are 
taught  to  pray  for  iM«y  come — verity  come — fbr  the  ashing,  it  is  surely 
not  for  man  to  judge;  but  it  is  at  least  nt  his  choice  to  retuilvc  that  he 
will  no  longer  render  obedience,  nor  aacribo  ^XotJ  and  power,  to  the 
Devi!.  If  be  cannot  find  strength  in  himself  to  adranire  towards 
llea>'cn,  he  may  at  least  say  to  the  power  of  Hell,  "Get  lliee  Ix'buiil 
me,-"  and  staying  himself  on  the  testimony  of  Him  who  saith,  "Sutwljr 
I  come  qaickty,"  ratify  his  Imppv  prayer  with  the  faithful  "  Amen,  eren 
so,  come,  Ijord  Jesus." 

Ever,  my  dear  friend, 
Bclictc  me  aflectioiiately  and  gratefully  youi^, 

J.  RfSKtK. 


i 


INDIA   UNDER    LORD   LYTTON. 


LORD  LYTTON  hi  fond  of  public  speaking,  imd  Iiis  more  solemu 
speeches  arc  rcmaritaVtlc  for  the  strenm  of  aliuadant  piety  wliicb 
ntni  through  them.  Not  unfrcfjuently  Ibey  hare  taken  the  form  of 
addresses  to  some  aaknowo  power^  rather  than  diaeoarses  delivered 
to  a  muiHlane  audicnoe.  He  nignaltzcd  his  ncccAsioit  to  oifice  by  one  of 
these  scini-thcola^csl  orations  tu  the  members  of  Council  assembled 
to  meet  htm  at  Oovernmcnt  House,  Calcutta.      He  said  : — 

"Gentletnen,  iciamy  ferveai  jiraytr,  tliat  a  Poivcr  bi^-lier  than  that  of  any 
earthly  Govemineot  may  inspire  nod  bles  the  ^nvgrets  of  our  cmaueU ;  gnnt- 
ing  mp,  triih  your  raluvd  oMiitAiiM,  to  direct  thorn  u>  such  itxnttn  at  ma/  provo 
coailucive  lo  (ho  honour  of  cur  coiiuU-)',  to  the  uuthority  and  [ircati^c  of  its 
august  Sovereign,  to  the  progT««rive  well-bdng  of  the  millions  committed  to  our 
foKlering  caro,  nnd  to  tho  oecurity  of  the  chi^A  nnd  prince*)  of  laJitif  ns  well  »» 
or  our  ulJiea  beyond  the  iVonli«r,  (n  the  undisiuibod  rnjoymcnt  of  their  just 
rights  and  hereditary  poas^Miona." 

The  seqtiol  tenders  it  probable  that  by  a  "  power  higher  than  any 
earthly  rroTcmmcnt,"  Lord  Lytton  undcniCood  nothing  more  remote 
from  human  ken  than  the  will  of  Lord  Beacousfield.  At  any  rate,  the 
prnyer  va«  rejected  ;  and  luidcr  the  inllucncc  of  a  pcrrcnc  destiny,  the 
Viceroy  hni  lieen  singled  out  to  aocomplitb  predsely  thone  sgIr  from 
which  he  entreated  to  be  delivered.  The  "  valued  asaintonce "  of  hia 
oolteagun  in  council  he  has  systematically  set  at  nought  and  rcjci^ted  ; 
the  "  millions  committed  to  his  foatering  care"  he  has  (aa  I  shall  show) 
penaittod  to  perish  of  hunger  under  circumslaaccs  of  peculiar  cruelty; 
and  I  need  not  nay  that  he  baa  entirely  failed  in  hta  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve "  our  allies  beyond  ihe  frontier  in  the  ondisturbed  eigoyment  of 
their  just  tighta  and  hereditary  povscssioos." 

It  is  tlic  alory  of  the*e  incousistcnciea  which  I  propose  to  tell  in  the 
futlowing  pages.     In  the  reading  they   can  hardly   fail  tu  nwakcu  a 
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(imilc  ;  but  ia  the  acting  they  have  brought  siiETering,  porertf,  aud  dcatii 
upon  thHuaands  of  iuuocvut  people.  TtirougUuut  India  tlicy  bare 
uliakea  the  ooafidcDCe  of  tbc  |)cople  iu  tbe  humauitfj  justice,  aud  trutb- 
luliicss  of  the  British  diarncter;  and  have,  as  I  bcticv(^,  brought  our 
Indian  Empire  to  tbe  verge  of  a  cata&trupbc,  frcim  which  tiotbiog  but  B 
complete  and  immediate  rercrsal  of  policy  will  avail  to  save  it. 

lie  rule  that  ire  have  set  up  in  Indin  ia  so  bard  and  mcchauical   in 
its  character — it  liaa  so  eutiitlj'  failed  to  strilte  root  in  the  nlfvetioua  of 
the  natives — that  a  very  brief  period  of  mtsgovcraiucut  suffices  to  |>ro- 
Tokc  an  insurrection.     This  is  occosionul  mainly  by  two  causes — tbe 
exclusive  aj'stem  an  whlcli  India  is  udmiuistcred,  and  the  absence  of  all 
iutcrcomniauioii   (in  any    trnc  ftcoae  of  tbe  vord)  betu'ecu  the  ruling 
and  tbc  subject  races.      It  is  not  tou  much  to  nay  tbat  oodcr.thc  present 
system  every  native  of  ambition,  ability,  or  cducatiun,  is  of  ncoessitjr  a 
centre    of  disaffection  towards  British  nilc.     For  within  the  area  of 
ilritish   rule   tbc    nsccndcnry  uf  ttrangcn  makes   bim  an   alien  ia    hia 
iiative  land  vithout  scope  for  bis  jiotrcr  or  hopes  for  his  ambition  ;   and 
beyond  that  area  tbc  possession    of  ability  awakens  the  distrust   and 
unconcealed  dislike  of  English  oflieiidixin.      On  the  other  haud>  to    the 
{Treat  ma&s  of  tbe  people,  the  English  oBieial  is  simply  an  enigma. 
Their  relations  with  him  are  almost  exclusively  ofliciaJ.     Tbe  magistrate 
of  a  district  is  little  more  to  them  than  a  piece  of  machinery  posscssinj; 
powers  to  kill  and  tax  an<l  imprison.      Sucb   pieces   of  machinrry   they 
behold,  as  Carlylc  would  say,  iu  endless  snccca^oo  "emerging  frum  tbc 
inane,"  killing  and  taxing  for  a  time,  and  then  "vanishing  again  into  tbo 
inane."      But  the  people  know  not  whence  they  come,  or  whither   they 
go;  their  voices  go  for  nothing  in  the  selection  of  this  human  mocbincry 
which  hold  their  fortunes  in  its  luwrr.     The  great  adminislratit-c  mill 
goes  grinding  on,  impelled  by  forces  of  wbicli  ibcy  have  no  knowledge  ; 
and  tbc  people  arc  merely  the  paHsirc,  imre»iitii)g  grist  which  is  gronnd 
up  year  after  year.     A  truly  frightful  ami  unnatural  statu  of  thtugil 

It  is  impossible  tbat  a  domioiou  thus  conatilotcd  should  be  otherwise 
than  transitory.  But  even  for  a  brief  space  its  peaceful  continuance  i* 
possible  only  imder  certain  couditiuus.  The  absence  of  eitbcr  loyalty 
or  thorough  understanding  in  Ibosu  who  arc  ruled,  must  be  made  good 
by  the  )iUinat  rectitude  of  purpo«c  on  the  part  of  tbe  Government,  and 
thoroughly  genniue  aud  auocessful  aduiiuistration.  If  Kueh  a  Govern- 
ment as  we  bare  set  up  in  India  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter 
aud  the  spirit  of  its  engagements — if  it  cannot  insure  the  physical 
well-being  of  il8  subjects — it  is  simply  good  for  uotbing;  because,  from 
its  very  nature,  it  cannot  achieve  anything  more  than  this.  It  was  the 
iirat  of  thrtte  conditions  that  Lord  Dalhmisic  tliou(;lit  be  might  safely 
set  at  nought ;  and  in  five  years  be  brought  down  upon  us  Ifae  terrible 
retribution  of  1657.  But  Lord  Datbunsic  was,  nt  leuit,  sincerely 
anxioua  to  secure  the  ''  physical  welUbeing"  of  the  people.  He  struck 
at  the  chiefs  ajid  prince*  of  India  because  he  believed  that  tbcy  stood  in 
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the  vajr  of  that  weli-beinK.  He  was  eotireljr  mislakcD  ;  but  ncrerLhe- 
Jeuhctbrcvdou'ii  only  one  of  the  pillim  on  which  our  rule  U  sustained, 
and  vihea  the  ^futioy  came  upon  lu,  the  bulk  of  the  people  remained 
loj^al.  Lord  Lvltou  bos  uiidcrmiitcd  tbe  foundatious  of  both  ptltars, 
Olid  n  very  brief  oontiDiianco  of  his  policy  will  bring  them  down  with 
a  CTtuh.  How  this  has  heeo  accomplished  1  have  now  to  relate.  I 
begin  with  his  policy  on  the  Frontier,  becumc  ull  the  other  tnuitactiona 
of  which  1  shall  hare  to  speak  arc  connected  with  that  polit-y,  as  effects 
with  their  cause. 


Tb«  VacoUaUwM  with  Mhw  AU. 

Despite  of  all  tbat  has  b^cu  written  nnd  said  on  the  suhjcct^  to  most 
people  the  origia  of  tbe  war  in  Afghant«tan  appears  involved  in  as  great 
obscaritj  ai  ever.  Leading  Liberal  jioliticians  are  Id  this  benighted 
condition  not  lesa  than  the  rank  and  lilu  of  the  Tories.  More  prajplo 
than  formerly  arc  willing  to  admit  that  the  Goverament  was  ra^h  and 
mbtakeu  in  its  calculations — that  tbe  Treaty  of  Uundamuck  hiis  not 
fulfilled  the  expectations  ii  nwakcucd  ;  but  a  war  of  aomc  kind,  thoy 
bdieve,  was  forced  upon  the  Governmeut  by  the  attitude  of  Kui»ia  and 
tbe  disposition  of  tbe  Ameer.  This  belief  is  entirely  crrouoons.  The  war 
was  a  war  of  deliberately  planned  aggrcasiou,  entirely  onjustified  cither  by 
the  attitude  of  Kussia  or  the  disjMjsition  of  tlii;  Ameer.  Uii1c«s  wi^  per* 
ceive  tbiti  we  are  not  in  n  {losiliou  to  form  a  sound  estimate  of  the  effect 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  tbe  princes  and  people  of  ludta.  Tbe  wanton 
character  of  the  war  is,  therefore,  the  first  thing  1  most  detnoofltratc. 

^^'hc^  Lord  Lytton  reached  India,  the  Bituation  in  AfghaniHtan  was 
as  follows: — -The  latu  Ameer  Shere  AH  had  auccee<led  in  ealabliahiug  a 
degree  of  order  throughout  Afghanistau,  to  which  tlie  country  had  been 
ft  atrauger  for  many  years.  His  officers  were  loyal  and  devoted; 
intrigac  and  rcbelUon  bad  cTCrywherc  failed  to  make  headway ;  and 
bo  was  on  tenna  of  sincere  fricudship  witb  the  Guveruor-Gcucrul  at 
Calcutta.  There  was,  at  this  time,  uo  fear  that  the  Russians  lu  Central 
Asia  desired  to  exercise  any  unvarraotable  influence  in  Afghanistan  ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  despatch  to  Lord  Northbrook'a  (jovcrunicnt,  in 
wbich  Lord  Salisbury  proiMundcd  his  now  policy  of  establishing  a 
ponnanent  Embassy  at  Kabul,  he  snid — 

"  I  do  not  da«ire,  by  tho  obwrvations  wtiich  1  liavo  oi-ido,  to  convay  M  your 
Exoallmi^  the  improasioo  that,  in  tliv  o]>lnioa  of  licr  Miijciiy's  Gori'rnmrnt,  tha 
^11*"}'"1  GaTCTTiinuatliave  any  intention  uf  vioUi'.iii^;  the  iVonticr  of  ^VT^haniMaii. 
....  It  is  ondouhtediy  true  that  th?  rec<!Dt  ndvnnct-i  in  Centra!  A»iA  have 
been  rather  foreed  U[ion  Uie  Government  of  Si.  E'dorslitirg  iban  oiiginktijKl  by 
tbcm,  nnd  that  tlitir  tfortu,  at  prtamt,  art  tincotltf  directtil  to  tkt  prtetntian  i>f 
any  nov*mtnl  whieh  may  giv^jiial  umhragt  to  tht  Jinlith  (lorerfuiiml." 

The  political  horiion  *■»»,  therefore,  cloudless  ut  the  moment  selected 
by  Lord  Salisbury  for  a  radical  change  of  policy  in  Afghanistan.  This 
very  foci  would  have  sufficed  to  amu»e  thu  suitpicioiiH  of  the  Ameer. 
Lord  Snltsbury  has  since  cxj>ressed  bis  cooviction  Ihiit  if  L^ord  Xorthbrook 
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had  made  tli 


i«al,  tlie  Araccr  would  Ii 


lie  pmpnual,  the  Araccr  would  (istq  acneptcd  tbe  pfrm»iicnt 
Knibcusyj  and  both  )io  Acd  vo  ahotild  h&ro  hern  tiMrcd  tlic  cAlninitirn 
vliirh  rcriiiUcil  froni  tlclair.  But  at  tlic  time  Lord  Salisbury  aont  his 
instnictioRS  to  the  Govcriiracut  of  India  he  thnuglit  otlierwise.  Ho 
had  tlicii  no  doubt  tliut  if  tin-  Amt-cr  van  asked  in  no  innnv  word«  t9 
receive  a  permanent  Miimiou  in  Al'^Iiauiatan,  the  Amrar  irotilil  rRliMC!. 
But  lie  thought  it  was  {mssible  to  fasten  a  Mi&siou  ou  him  by  mtmns  of 
a  dccc^ition. 

"Tbo  fine  itt«p"  Lord  Salisbury  nrot*  to  the  CorerDromil  of  TndEa,  *']ii 
Htilllisfaing  our  rcJBlions  with  tlir  Am(.t;r  on  a  more  utitfnctory  footing  wrill 
to  nidtK:^  liiin  to  receive  ti  temporary  Embusiy  in  Iik  cbpitAl.  It  nncil  not 
publicly  connected  with  tbe  o&cablishment  of  a  pennaricm  Miaswn  witltiii  hit 
domtnioiis.  There  would  be  many  ntlTsnUges  itt  oetvniibly  tlirajtin^  it  to  same 
object  of  smullrr  pollticnl  toUrirgit,  whtcb  it  will  not  bn  diAiciik  for  vour 
Exoelleiioy  to  finti,  or  if  nved  be,  to  creato.  I  hiiTc,  Uicrefore,  ti>  ioatnict  you. 
....  wttlioiit  any  delay  tJint  you  can  r«adonHbly  svcud,  1o  find  some  occuuna 
for  N<»Mliiig  a  Mission  to  Kabul.' 

Lord  Northhrook,  asjsvrcllktiown,dcctiucd  to  carry  out  thin  ingt-niotta , 
plan  for  orerreaching  the  Atdocr,  and  breaking  the  pledge  that  we  bi 
givcu  not  to  force  Kujflish  ofRet-rs  upon  him.  He  resigned  nitnt 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  setting  forth  the  ucw* 
policy,  aiul  was  succeeded  by  Ijorcl  Lytton.  It  b  gt;ni.T«lly  asaiimed 
that  Lord  Lyttoii  came  to  India  chared  with  the  exccation  of  no  otbee 
policy  thnn  that  to  which  Lord  Noiihbrook  had  declined  to  nxwntL 
Sut  this  assumption  is  incompatible  with  the  line  of  action  pursued  by 
Lord  Tivttoii.  This  much,  howerer,  is  clcnr  nlrcady.  The  new  policy, 
whatever  it  was,  was  not  forced  upon  the  llritUh  GtiTemrocnt^Ritbcr  by 
the  alieoatioa  of  the  Ameer  or  the  intrigues  of  Jiuasia.  They  t:iiterecl 
upon  it  nt  n  time  wht-n,  by  their  own  coufcKnon,  the  sky  was  clear. 
Afgliauistau  was  in  the  cn,ioymeut  of  an  unprecedented  qaiot  and 
prosperity  ;  the  Ameer  was  condncting  bis  foreign  policy  iu  acconlaaoo 
with  our  wi^hcig ;  nnil  the  cfl'orts  of  the  Uovcnimcnt  of  St.  Pctcrsbut|f 
vere  "sincerely  directed  to  the  prevention  of  any  nvovcmcnt  vhi^ 
might  give  just  umbrafrQ  to  the  Biitiab  Gorcniuicut."  So  far  aa  lodlft 
wao  oonccmcd,  tho  condition  of  ihu  country  called  aloud  for  a  policy  do- 
Totnl  to  iulernnl  reform  and  retrenchment.  The  limit  of  euduruble 
taiatioo  had  been  reached;  the  army  impcralivcly  needed  thorongh 
reorganizatioD ;  and  tlio  people  and  tlic  land  were  etill  being  scourged 
by  faniiiio  u^Kin  famine  of  the  moat  appalliug  diaracter. 

Now,  if  the  CngHsh  Cabinet  bad  no  designs  itt  their  fhniticr 
policy  except  to  ratablish  Britisli  agents  in  AfghaoiHtan,  vithnat 
hrcaich  of  pre-ciu^ting  itrrniigcincuts,  and  with  the  free  poucurnmeo  o\ 
the  Aiui'«r,  it  is  (dain  that  fur  such  a  policy  coucealuicut  was  nnaecev- 
wry.  Yet,  until  the  aciiml  outbreak  of  hoatilitirs,  the  ncgfitiatioim  with 
the  Aiiiecr  were  ki^pl  hid«l«»  froip  tliu  I^iiglisli  Parliiiwunt  ami  ibQ 
Bfttiaiu  The  fact  is,  that  iu  tho  instruc(ioiu  given  to  Lord  Lytton 
before  his  de|mrture  from,.iljn^laud,  lord    Salisbury    ontieipalc*    the 
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rofusal  of  tbc  Ameer  to  agree  to  tlio  uew  policy,  aud  poiuts  oat  what,  ia 
that  cascj  is  to  be  done : — 

"11.  If  Ui«  IiuigTUg*  ftnd  d«meaiionr  of  lh«  Ameor  bo  such  as  to  proniiMt  no 
saUsfkctory  r*9alt  at  th«  negulititiotu  tlitu  opened,  )ii«  Uifrhnoss  ^t»ul<l  tw 
dutiDdlr  reminded  that  lie  is  liulaiing  himself  m  bU  own  peril  from  tb«  frieud- 
(hij)  and  proteoLioii  !t  i»  bia  int«re«t  to  Mok  and  doeerre^  .  .  .  ." 

"  S8.  The  condttci  of  Shcra  Ali  lata  more  tluui  onco  boon  cb*nict«Ti2ed  by  so 
i^illcant  a  dUragprd  of  tliv  wigliM  »nd  inUrCHbi  of  the  Gorernment  of  India, 
Uiat  ttiH  irreUTMrable  nliemlion  of  liiit  oonfidencn  in  th«  linccrity  and  ]>ower  of 
that  GovcramcDt  is  a  oontingcncy  wbidi  caiia<H  Iw  disiuimed  ai  im]>ussible. 
S^otiid  meh  <t  /far  bi  tovfirmvi  ijp  the  rt&iU  oj  the  propoud  ntfUtudoa,  no  timt 
mutt  hi  logt  in  r^coiiritlfTing,  ^^Kim)  a  nem  point  of  view,  ike  policy  to  ht  puntiat  in 
refirenc* to  A/tjhaimtan" 

These  i  ant  ructions  nlo&rly  eutabliah  the  following  poiuts: — They  show 
that  the  now  policy,  whatever  it  was,  was  expected  "  irretrievably"  to 
(icstroy  tlic  confidence  of  the  Ameer  "  in  the  sincerity  of  the  GoFera* 
meat;"  atid  tlmt^  id  that  case,  the  Ameer  was  to  Ik;  informed 
that  he  had  forfeited  our  fricudabip  and  protection,  and  a  new  {>o!icy 
was  itnmeiliately  to  be  adopted  towards  Afghanistan.  Here,  then,  wo 
hare  the  tlrat  aoto  of  war.  All  this  time  there  trus  uu  {ircssurc  upon 
the  British  Govemrnent  CMxaaioned  by  the  attitude  of  Russia.  Our 
relations  with  Kuesia  were  cxcellenl.  On  the  5th  May,  1876,  Mr. 
DiitracH  said  in  the  Houw  of  Cnmmnns, "  I  believe,  iittkcd,  (hat  al  no  time 
hat  there  been  a  better  Hnder^tandiuff  between  the  Courit  of  St  Jamvt  and 
:  St.  Petersburg  than  at  thi»  present  moment,  atid  there  is  this  good 
uadcrstanding  because  our  policy  is  a  clear  and  frank  policy."  So  here 
we  have  the  proof,  that  in  a  scaKMi  of  perfect  calm,  the  Miuistry 
eommonccd  n  jxiHcy  for  the  "  irretricvshic  altenMion"  of  tbc  Ameer, 
and  wnt  Lonl  Lylton  to  India  iu  order  to  execute  it. 

Lord  Lyttoa  entered  with  zest  into  the  spirit  of  these    siugular 
instructions,  and  >et  to  vrnrlc  to   "  alienate"  the  Amccr  with  the  utmost 
rigour.     He  politely  caused  him  to  be  informed  that  he  (the  Amccr) 
was  on  earthen  pipkin  l>ctwecn  two  iron  pots  ;  that  if  he  did  not  come 
to   a   "  sjiecdy   iiiidcratnndin^'  with  ns,  the   two  iron  pots  would  eom- 
biuc  to  crush  him  out  of  csiBloncc  altogether.     "  As  matters  now  stand, 
tbc  British  Government  is  able  to  pour  an  nvcrwhelmiug  force  into 
Afghauiston,  which  coxdd  he  spread  roimd  liiiu  an  a  ring  of  iron,  hut  if 
he   became  our   cnftiiy,   it  could  break  him  as  ii  Tced."      "  Our  only 
interest  ia  maintaiuiug  the  independence  of  Afghanistan  is  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  our  own  frontier."     "  If  we  ceased  to  regard  it  us  a 
friendly  State,  there  was  nothing  to  prerout  us  coming  to  au  undcrstoud- 
.  ing  with  Russia  which  would  wipe  Afghanistan  out  of  the  map  for  ever." 
Would  any  man,  I  ask,  oddrcns  these  insults  and  menaces  to  one  whosu 
fricndbhip  and  confidence  he  wa«  desirous  to  gain  ?      It  must  be  plaia 
to  every  reasonable    person  that  British  officers  cotUd  only  tbcu  be 
established  iu  Afghnuistan  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  utility  to  the 
British  Goverumeut,   when    they  were    admitted    with  the  ^o  pOQ- 
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ciirrence  of  the  Ameer  and  bis  people.  A  concesnon  of  this  nature, 
extorted  by  means  of  menaces  and  iosalts,  would  be,  by  that  vei 
circnmstance,  deprived  of  all  valae.  And  the  fact  is  (as  the  reader  wi 
perceive  immediately)  Lord  LyttoQ  was  not  sincere  in  the  propositions  I 
made  to  the  Ameer.  He  had  no  wish  that  the  Ameer  should  come  1 
a  "  speedy  understanding"  with  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  be  saw  that  sni 
a  result  was  impending,  be  broke  off  all  iotercoorse  with  him.  Ijoi 
Lytton  chained  the  British  Vakeel,  Atta  Mohammed  Khan,  to  couti 
to  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  the  amenities  I  have  just  quoted  about  tJ 
pipkin,  the  iron  pots,  and  the  rest  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  A'ake 
was  instructed  to  propose  a  meeting  at  Peshawur  between  Sir  Liew 
Pelly,  as  the  representative  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  Not 
Mohammed  Shah,  the  Minister  of  the  Ameer.  The  basis  of  negotii 
tions  between  them  was  to  be  the  admission  of  British  officers  t 
certain  places  in  the  territories  of  the  Ameer.  Unless  the  Ameer  wi 
prepared  to  concede  this,  aa  a  preliminary  condition,  there  was  no  goc 
ia  his  sending  a  representative  to  confer  with  Sir  Lewis  Pelly.  Grei 
was  the  consternation  at  the  Court  of  the  Ameer  when  our  Vnke 
unfolded  the  message  with  which  he  tvas  charged.  They  boned  beibi 
the  storm;  and  on  December  21,  1876,  Atta  Mohammed  Khan  wrol 
to  the  Government  of  India,  that  the  Ameer,  though  still  disliking  1 
receive  English  oflicerji,  would  on  account  of  the  insistence  of  tb 
British  Government,  yield  the  point ;  but  only  after  his  Minister  ha< 
at  the  conference,  made  representations  of  his  views  and  stated  all  hi 
difficulties. 

Behold,  thrn,  the  Government  of  India  arrived  at  the  goal  of  il 
desires.  The  Ameer  consents  to  receive  English  officers  if,  after  liearin 
all  his  reasons.  Lord  Lytton  remains  convinced  of  ^tUe  expediency  c 
that  policy.  But  what  follows  ?  The  conference  is  begun;  but  whil 
the  discussions  were  still  unfinished,  Noor  Mohammed  Shah  fell  sicl 
and  died ;  and  then  what  was  the  action  of  Lord  Lytton  ?  1  quote  hi 
own  words : — 

"  At  tlie  moment  when  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  was  closing  the  conference,  his  High 
BOSS  Wiis  sending  to  the  Mjr  Akhir  instructions  to  prolong  it  by  every  means  i 
his  power ;  a  fresh  Envoy  wns  already  on  his  way  from  Kabul  to  Peshawur 
and  it  was  reported  that  this  Envoy  had  authority  to  accept  eventually  all  th 
conditions  of  the  British  Government.  The  Viceroy  was  aware  of  ifiesc  fac\ 
vihtn  he  instructed  our  Envoy  to  close  the  conference." 

The  closing  of  the  conference  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  fror 
Kabul  of  the  British  agency  which  had  been  established  there  for  mor 
than  twenty  years,  and  the  suspension  of  all  intercourse  between  us  an< 
the  Ameer. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  possible  from  these  strange  proceeding; 
The  demands  made  upon  the  Ameer  were  made  in  the  hope  that  hi 
would  refuse  to  concede  them,  and  so  furnish  the  Indian  Goverumen 
jrith  a  pretext  for  attacking  him.  The  last  thing  which  Lord  Lyttoi 
desired  was  that  the  Ameer  should  accept  his  demands.     And,  therefore 
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aa  sooa  w  it  bcciime  Apparent  tliut  Sherc  Alt  vra«  prepared  to  da  this 
rather  tbim  forrett  tbu  prt)t«vtiou  aud  frieDdiitiip  of  tbe  Uritisti  Gorero- 
mcnt.  Lord  TiVtton  broke  up  the  conference,  wbicli  (be  it  rcracmbcrcd) 
he  IimI  Uinisvir  proposed.  Loni  Litton,  not  Sbcre  AH,  without  provo- 
cation or  ostensible  eauao,  assumes  towards  AfghaoiiitMi  "  au  attitude 
of  isolation  and  scarcely  veiled  hostility;"  aud  Lord  Salisbury  thus 
comnicat*  upoii  the  situatiou  (October  4,  1877)  : — 

"  In  the  event  of  tlis  Anwer  ....  ^ponUneoiialy  maalfeetiiiR  a  dcairc  to 
c«me  io  a  frteadly  uiidentanding  with  j-oiir  HsceUciicy,  o«  /A<  /wum  fifihe  ttrma 
lifUtg  t^ettd  (9,  hit  tUciiatd  ly  Aiw,  his  advances  should  niM  be  rojcctcil.  It',  on 
tlie  otlwr  hand,  ho  cuntiuuea  to  maintnio  an  attitude  of  isoUtioii  aiid  Korcely 
veiled  ho4tiJil^,  ihv  British  Goremiiiptit  ....  trUt  le  at  lii«rti/  Io  adopt 
^-WC&  nwtjHm  for  th*  jrrvltctHm  and  penninwilt  tranffillil;/  <^  tht  North-WtH 
/rontiw  of  htr  2lojeetg'i  Indian  domuitna  as  the  arev«utaiiCi$  ffloy  rtmttr 
cxjifilifiU,  imtlwut  tvfarti  to  lie  wi»^i  o/  lAt  Anttr  Shert  Alt  or  the  tnttrtait  cf 
kit  dynaUg." 

Here,  at  last,  ire  get  at  the  veritable  purpOM  of  this  tortuous 
I  policy.  As  WG  suspected,  the  "  terms  .ofTciicd  to  tbe  Ameer,  and 
unhappily  not  decUncd  by  him,"  were  u  mere  pretence.  The  real 
object  was  the  "protection  of  the  Nortb-Wc«t  frontier"— in  other 
words,  the  acquiHttion  of  a  "seieiitifie  frontier" — without  regard  to  the 
vrishcB  of  the  Auiccr,  or  tJie  interests  of  his  dynasty.  The  Amocr  was 
to  be  "irretrievably  alienated"  by  menacing  bis  incicpcndciice:  aud 
then  the  "  irretrievable  alienation"  wm  to  be  niatle  the  pretext  for 
carrying  tbe  menace  into  cxecatioii.  What  the  "scientific  frontier" 
was  the  reader  will  find,  if  he  refers  to  my  article  on  "  India  aud 
jVfgbaniiitan,"  in  the  October  number  of  this  IIetjew. 

The  threat,  however,  for  rcaaona  T  shall  stiite  prcacntl}',  could  not  be 
'  cMTtcd  into  execution  at  oucc.     The  ue^otiattons  at  Pcsbawnr  were 
^euefully  concealed   from    the  kaowlcdgc  of  the   public.     Neither  in 
India  nor  m  England  was  it  known  that  the  British  agency  was   with- 
drawn  from  Kabul.     Tbe  Pioneer — the  official  journal  in  India — was 
instructed  to  infonn  itii  readers  that  the  Amix-r  was  animated  with  feel- 
ings of  the  utmost  cordiality  tonarda  us;    and   Lord  Lyttou  made  m 
speech  ill  the  Couudl  Cbambcr  exitoundlu^  his  frontier  policy,     lie 
'  glanced  first  at  the  policy  of  bis  predecessors.      His  sensitive  spirit  was 
much  gricred  by  its  apathetic  character.    It  seemed  to  him  "  atheistic/' 
and  "inhuman,"  and  "  iuconsiatcnt  with  our  hi^hdulita  to  Ood  and  man 
'  aa  the  p^aleat  clviliaiug  Power."      ITien,  warming  nilh  his  subject,  be 
set  forth  his  own  idea  of  a  frouticr  policy  in  the  following  grandilo- 
quent fashion : — 

"  I  CQiiaidpr  that  ihv  aoTeat  and  slrongeat  frontier  India  can  paulbly  poams 
I  would  be  a  belt  of  ind«p«Dd«iit  frontior  States,  tliroughont  wliicli  tlio  Hrilish 
[  naiit«  is  honoured  and  iruMtd ;  within  which  Briti^  subjects  are  welcomed  nod 
I  reapectad,  because  they  at«  uibjects  «f  a  ttovcrainetil  known  to  be  nnseliiih  as  it 
is  poiverful,  nnd  resolute  its  it  is  hnm.inc ;  by  which  our  advice  la  followed  with- 
out suspicion,  and  our  v.vnl  rtiied  o*  icihotU  mugisittfi,  becauso  the  first  has  been 
inatified  by  good  resulta,  and  tiu  tteond  mctr  ^tMl4ti  oirqjr  ^s  timorous  nifr- 
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t'flCmtt  ot  tri^  $an»3  dicuM— •  Mt   of  States,  iit   ehort.   who«e   dU^ : 
pupnhtioiis  ihonU  hare  erwy  iatenMi,  nna   yvery  JMirtr.  to  «o-o(>«niU  wHfc  i     ^ 
own  a&cen  in  pnwXTiiig  Ow  p«»B  of  lli-s  ftoiitirr,  dor.Joping  Uic  rcMWv  <  , 
Ihcit  own   territorlit,  KtmuetioR  the  wealth  of  llieir  own  irrJMitnei,  uil  wi 
cKlini:  is  ttvi-  ^vfi  i)f  tW  EaM^ra  aiid  Wp^rm  irctrlil  l}ieir  tiili'  tct  ati  tnil^MiiMi 
of  trhich  we  tire  oureelTWlhe  darf inr]l-*fi\beri  ond  Bipp^rura.'* 

It  in  hardly  credible  lh>t  tha  same  aau  who  gave  cxprcsMou  to  t&v 
iDBgnificoDt  seDtimrnts  hsd  just  caused  the  Ameer  to  be  iafonma  In 
fac  (lift  not  rfgArd  the  promises  mailo  to  Shere  Ali,  by  I^orda.  Xofthbwk 
and  M«yo,  aa  binding  upon  the  Gmfenimcnt  of  ludin,  becanw  ihfl 
were  "  verhaJ."  "  Ilis  Excellency  the  Vioeroy,"  said  Sir  LewU  PfcBjti 
Ihtf  Aineer's  Eutov,  '''iiiiitnii-tii  me  to  infoTOi  your  KxceUGutcy  plm^, 
that  the  HritUh  Goveranieat  neither  recognixcs,  nor  has  reoo^twd,tto 
oblif^Btion  of  these  promises."  And  tbv  official  journal  csllcd  apm 
ItKlin.  to  rejoiw,  hccsusc  one  result  of  the  conference  had  been  tk 
eanc<*niiig  of  tliesc  "  verbal  promiseK  and  eugagements,"  which  tbt 
Govcnimcut  hud  found  "  «ry  cmbajrassiiig." 

It  is  plaio  bom  the  fgrrgoing  that  Sherc  AH  wrk  n  iloomcd  tui 
long  before  the  nppcnrance  of  a  Russian  Minion  in  hiti  capital.  Wt 
did  not  dcclai-e  war  at  oucr,  simply  because  wc  were  then  in  dMnget^ 
a  war  with  Ttussia  tu  Bulgaria.  And  the  GovcraiMPnt  were  fti 
potaeued  of  sutlicient  prudenco  not  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Afgha&ii- 
tan  AimultRueously  urith  a  campaign  on  the  Balkans^  Hot  the  Boran 
carefully  kept  open  by  "  our  attilxulc  of  isoliitiou  aud  rtcurccly  voikil 
hofltility  ;"  and  if  the  Uiissian  KmWssy  had  tiot  appeared  in  Kabul,  aoae 
Other  pretext  for  war  would  indubitably  hnve  been  fbnad.  The 
Cio%-rrnnicut  of  Indin — or  rathrr  Ixjrd  T»ytton — alTecI»-:d  to  be  grtatif 
alarmed  at  the  advent  of  this  Kuvsiaii  )[i«*ion,  but  his  &ubi«c?qucat  pro- 
ceedings show  that -be  seized  upon  the  incideut  with  grcediDen  n 
enabling  him  to  carry  out  Im  long:-mc>ditatcd  project  fur  tlic  [iesirac^ 
ttOQ  of  on  old  niid  fuitlifiil  ally.  A  single  fad  will  siifllcc  to  proR 
thifl.  What  1.  hare  already  related  ahowfl  that,  up  to  Ibia  time,  Ae 
Ameer  Sherc  Ali  had  given  us  no  onasc  of  quarrel  whatever.  Ho  hwl 
been  desirous,  agaitiitt  the  dictates  of  bi»  own  judgment,  to  agree  la 
what  WHS  asked  of  him  rather  than  forfeit  thi;  friendjsbip  of  tfcf 
English  Ooveriiment.  The  estrangement  between  him  and  onrselvca 
won  the  result  of  our  policy — not  hi«.  Lord  Lytlon  was  aolcly  nod 
'Whblly  veaponsibtc  for  it.  The  Russiau  EtnbaMy,  t»  Xiord  J^yttoa 
knew  perfectly  well,  wns  d«o  to  no  orcrtures  made  liy  Shi*po  AJi  to 
the  lluaaians  in  Ccutral  Asia,  but  to  the  silly  exbitjitioa  of  soven 
thousand  Sepo^•s  at  Malta,  by  means  of  which  we  bad  recently  vamol 
tlie  ridicule  of  Europe.  Moreover,  as  tlie  Treaty  of  Uerlin  wa*  tut 
seconipli^hed  fact  before  the  Uuniauii  hid  appearcil  iu  Kubu],  their 
arrival  there  was  a  matter  of  coiuparatirely  trifling  BigiiiRcnncc  How, 
then,  did  Lord  Lytton  art  V  lie  orgnuijii-d  a  Mission  under  ibe  com- 
niaiiil  of  Sir  ^rrillc  Chaml*crhiin  to  proceed  tu  Kiibul ;  and  at  th« 
same  time  directed  oar  Vakeel,  Oulam  Hussein  Kbau,  to  go  before  it  to 
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Kabul,  and  obtain  the  permission  of  ibc  Ameer  for  its  ontmncc  to  hn 
tecritories.  So  far  tbcrc  is  iiotbing-  to  ubjcct  to,  but  mark  wbat 
fbllovs. 

^VbiIc  yet  Sir  Keritlc  Chamberlain  witb  his  Mission  was  at  Pcsbawur, 
Gtilmn  Hussein  Klitin,^m  Kabul,  reported  to  SirXcvillc  iw  follows  ; — 
"If  Mission  will  arait  Ameer's  pcmiiMiou,  ex'mtliiiig  will  be  arraugcd, 
God  williufT,  in  tlic  beat  mauuer,  nu>(  no  room  will  be  left  for  eomplaint 

ia  the  future Further,  thit  if  Miuioii  starts  ou  18tli,  without 

waiting  for  Ibe  Amcer'i  pcrminion,  tliero  -would  I>e  no  bopc  left  for  the 
rpnewtl  of  fticmisliii>  or  comraunication." 

Thwc  reporto  were  received  bj  Sir  Ncrillc  Chamberlain  on  llHh 
September,  aD<l  on  the  same  day  the  Viceroy  ortlcred  the  Slissiou  to 
attempt  to  force  ita  way  through  the  Kliylwr  Pass.  Ail  Kuropc  knows 
the  sKfiucl.  The  Afgliau  olliccr  in  churgc  of  tbc  fort  at  jVli  Musjid 
dediued  to  let  the  Mitatou  pass;  but,  while  obeying  his  orders  firmly, 
bchax-cd,  as  Major  Cavii^tiari  reported,  "  in  a  most  courteous  manner, 
and  rrry  favourably  impressed  both  Colonel  Jenkins  and  myself."  And. 
then  was  telegraphed  hone  tbc  shamclcsa  6ctioa  that  be  bad  threatened 
to  fire  on  Major  CnvagiiaTij  and  that  tlie  majesty  of  the  Jfmpirc  had 
been  intuited. 

It  is  liard  to  write  with  calmness  when  one  has  to  speak  of  actioDS 
like  ChcHc.  It  it,  I  trui>t,  impf^^ible  for  nuy  Ktiglishman  to  read  of 
them  without  the  keenest  shame  nuil  remorse.  What,  however,  wc  have 
to  consider  at  present  \»  their  effect  ution  tlie  native  mind.  There  ia 
not,  we  may  be  certain,  a  sitig:lc  native  Court  throuRliout  India  where 
they  have  not  liecn  dixcuMed  again  and  agaiu;  and  there  is  but  one 
conclusion  which  could  \>e  dmnu  from  them.  It  ta,  that  despite  of  all 
we  may  say,  ve  allow  neither  plcd)^,  promisca,  not  treaties  to  stand  in 
our  way,  if  we  imagine  that  they  are  in  opposition  to  tlie  material 
intei-eiits  of  the  mumcDt.  There  is  not  a  native  prineo  in  India  but 
will  baTc  nern  the  fate  of  his  descendants  in  the  doom  which  has  (allca 
upon  the  niihiippr  Shcie  Ali.  It  is  a  fate  whith  no  loyalty  can  arcrl — 
which  DO  treaties  are  powerful  cnoagh  to  ward  off.  Sherc  Ali  was  loyal ; 
Sbcre  Alt  wan  fenced  about  by  treaty  upon  treaty:  he  nttd  hia  father 
liad  been  our  friendv  and  failhfiil  ullira  for  more  than  forty  years;  but 
none  the  leas,  the  English  flovernment  no  sooner  coveted  Im  territory 
than  thry  detrrmined  upon  his  destruction.  For  eighteen  mouths  was 
that  Uoverument  engaged  in  secretly  weaving  the  toils  around  its 
victim,  and  when  at  last  it  strock,  it  atrnek  with  a  calumny  upon  its 
lips. 

Think,  again,  of  tlic  nngiT  and  the  bitlcruciui  owukencd  by  this  war 
in  the  hearts  of  our  ^foslem  subjects.  A  few  months  previously,  the 
Ungliuli  Qorcrnment  had  made  appeal  to  their  symjiathies  on  the 
ground  tliat  it  was  itpholiltng  the  integrity  and  indcpciidcucc  of  tho 
fiultan'a  dominions.  They  now  taw  this  rery  Government  engaged  in 
the  unprovoked  invasion  of  an  independent  Muhammadun  State.    They 
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tnnde  no  concealment  of  tlicir  feelings  ;  iinil  when  ^Dijor  Cuvagiitu-i  aail 
hiH  coiupoiiion*  were  murxlerctl  at  Knhul,  tlie  Moslems  of  Upper  luilia 
openly  expressed  their  satisfocHon.  It  U  not  too  much  to  nay,  that  if 
Sir  Salar  Jung  had  not  been  ruling  in  Hyderabad,  the  ontlircak  at 
Kabul  irould  liavc  bceo  insttintly  fuHoncd  by  a  similar  outbreak  in  tha 
Ilcccau.  Sir  Rjcbard  Temple,  writing  from  Hyderttbad  in  1867,  Uiiw 
deacribes  the  state  of  feeling  existing  there : — 

•*  This  hcntilily  "  (i.e.,  to  Um?  Kirgliuli  GoTeninwiil)  "  i*  even  itronger  in  the 
Mtiktuntnadan  ptieithootl;  with  them  it  litrruliy  burns  witii  au  undying  IhinMj 
from  what  I  know  of  Dellii  \a  IS£7-06,  from  what  I  »xi\  ni)tli«nticallv-  infar 
of  in  rraj  evt  to  Hydt>ratMid  at  tiiat  tiue,  I  beli«\-e  (bat  not  nioru  tiorcKly  does  the 
tig<.'r  bungrr  for  hit  piv/t  iHnn  doc«  the  Miuuulninn  raontio  ihroujibout  Indift 
tbiret  for  the  blood  of  the  while  itifidel." 

Lord  L}'ttou's  trcatmctit  of  Shore  Ali  lias  been,  ta  it  were,  the 
pouring  of  oil  upon  this  "  iiudying  flame."  Ucnceforth^  it  irill  bum 
more  fiercely  than  ever. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  shotr  the  maDncr  In  whicli  Lord    Lyttoa^ 
interna)  admiuiHtnition  of  India  vita  nflcclcd    by   hia  jiolicy  beyond  tha* 
frontier.     As  every  ouc  knows,  there  have  bceu,  of  late*  years,  a  scries  i 
terrible  faniiuca  in  diflcrcnt  parts  of  India.     The  desolating  olTccta  of 
tbeec  famines  Irut  for  amiiy  years  after  tliv  actual  denrth  has  teriuiuatcd. 
Not  ouly  has  the  cattle  been  ^wcpt  away,  together  vith  millionfi  of  the 
agricultural  population,  but  those  wito  sniTivc  are  withoat  capital  and 
without  physical  strength.     The  consequence  is  that  Urge  tracts    ot 
naturally   productive   laud  fidl  ont  of  cultivation,  and  remain  so  for_ 
considerable  periods  of  time.     There  are,  moroorer,  no  poor-laws  in  Indil 
for  the  n-Iief  of  the  atan-ing  and  the  destitute.     The  lulmiuistratiou    of* 
Stiitc  relief,  therefore,  during  sucli  senaons  of  calamity,  is  a   matter  of 
imperative  necessity.     lu  keeping  its  ignculturisls  alirc.  the  State  ia 
simply  providing  for  its  own  solvency.      It  sacrifices  for  this  purpose  a 
|x>rtiun    of   tho    wcaltli   it  derives   from    the   land,    lu     order    to   save 
the  remainder.     A  combat  with  famioe  ia  to  the  State   in  India  an 
act  as  much  demanded  by  ohvioUH  expediency,  as  in  tlic  Interests  of 
bumaDity,      This     relief    is    uffordetl   jrartly   hy  rcmijuiious   of   revenue 
throughout  the  stricken  districts,  and  partly  hy  the  opcuiog  of  public 
works  where  the  starving  and  destitute  may  find  food  and  cniph>yiu(,'nt.j 
In  the  winter  of  l&rr-78  a  terrible   famine  fell  upon  the  Noiih-Westl 
Provinces,     The  ctdtivatod  land  in  these  provinces  is  mainly  under  two 
descriptions  of  crops — the  rain  crops,  and  the  cold  weather  crops.     The 
rain  crope  arc  aowu  towards  llic  i:ud  uf  June,  or  shortly  after  tho  rwus 
hare  set  in,  and  arc  reaped  in    October  and  November.     Prom  thcso 
crops  the  people  ohtnin  the  food  on  which  they  arc  to  sulMtst  during 
tho  winter.      In  18r7  there  was  an  almost  total  failure  of  rain  in  thA 
Norlh-Wcat    Provinces,  and    the    Li«utcuant-Ooveroor — Sir    Geor^ 
Canper — reported  that  the  "  greater  part  of  the  crops  was  iiretriovably 
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ruiLcd  by  a  ECorcltiDg  vest  wind  that  blen  for  three  necks."  The  long 
and  ttcrcro  winter  of  ttic  N'urlL-Wcst  hnd  to  he  (ixcctX  hy  a  poimlation 
destitute  of  food.  Sir  Georpe  Coupcr  rcporta  as  follows  Ui  tho  Govcra- 
meat  of  India  on  the  Ilth  October,  1877: — 

"  Tho  I lieiitennnt-Govomtir  is  well  airaro  of  tho  straits  to  irhtch  tlio  Gov«rn> 
tnent  of  IndiA  it  put  at  tho  jircMiit  timu  for  tnoney,  nnd  it  in  with  the  utmMt 
reluotanoe  tbm  be  laakes  u  report  wbicit  must  tainpurarily  udd  to  tbcir  biirdoiu, 
Butht  ten  »o  other  covrte  to  adopt.  If  iha  village  wmmonitiet  wbicb  form  tho 
great  mud  of  our  r«vonu«  paj^er^  bo  pre«<cd  now,  dicy  will  timply  be  ruined. 
....  Cnbtl«  nni  rqwfflvd  to  bt  dyiog  or  sold  to  tim  butchtn  in  huodrod^ 
in  coiucqiwiico  of  tho  want  of  fodder,  and  this  will  add  very  materially  to  tha 
agricultnnd  distren  ond  difEcuItlcs  if  they  are  c»ll«d  on  at  once  to  ntoet  tbetr 
atAtK  obligntioua.' 

In  iDBkiog  this  ap])(>al  for  a  remission  of  revenue,  Sir  Gcot^  Couper 
waa  wking  for  no  more  than  what  had  been,  graotod  by  every 
English  Giivenimcut  since  Britisli  rule  was  plaotcd  in  India.  But  then 
former  Governments  had  not  adoptol  a  spiritetl  frontier  policy  to  whicli 
rensoD,  justice,  and  bununity  had  to  be  ottbordinatcd.  This  was  what 
Lord  Lyttun  had  done.  The  hunting  to  death  of  an  old  and  faithful 
ally  was  certain  to  prove  a  costly  operation;  mid  he  would  need  for  it 
every  fartliiug  which  could  be  wrung  from  tho  population  of  India. 
Sir  George  CoupcVa  appeal  was  thcrcforo  rcjccti-d,  and  he  was  instructed 
that  these  destitute  creatures  were  to  be  compellrtl  to  meet  their  State 
obligations  at  once,  precisely  as  if  there  was  no  dearth  in  the  land. 
To  this  order  Sir  George  Coupcr  returned  a  long  reply,  from  which  wc 
quote  the  following  remarkable  pamgraplia  : — 

"  If  tlio  ilomaud  oa  the  inniiutliurs  (lamilvnta)  is  not  nwpendod,  iJio  mliifatari 
cuu  neither  claim  nor  vxpcct  any  rcU.VAtion  of  the  demoad  for  rent ;  if  preaturo 
i«  put  on  the  fornivr,  tlioy  in  Inni  niiuL  and  will  put  the  screw  on  tlieir  tenants. 
All  through  tho  dark  montJu  of  August  and  September,  wmindjir*  w^m  tirgod  by 
district  officers  to  deal  leniently  with  tlieir  tenants,  and  aid  tli«Ri  by  nil  tuvaxta  \a 
th«ir  power,  ftlany  nobly  responded  to  ihe  call,  and  it  would  bo  ntJier  incon- 
risieot  tt>  subject  them  now  to  a  prfutcur*  which  may  coiapol  them  to  doul  baraliljf 

with  their  tenants.     Tlicw  remarks  ate  offcrvd  in  no  cnplious  spirit Hu 

Honour  trusis  that  tho  realuAtaons  will  «qiial  the  cxpectntiom  of  the  Government 
of  India,  but  ir  tliey  ar«  ditappointeil,  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  ....  may 
rest  assured  ikal  il  will  not  b«  for  want  of  tffort  or  ineliiMiion  to  pM  the  neaaeary 
jmwufV  on  tioM  uho  (u-c  liailej'ar  Iht  dtnutitil.'' 

Il  not  this  passing  strange  ?  Sir  George  knows  that  tliesc  people  nre 
in  a  htatc  of  the  dirrxt  distress;  their  cattle  dying  by  liuiulrcds,  tbcm* 
scKcs  pcnnilets  and  foodlesa;  if  tiiis  demand  is  made  upon  thcui,  he  baa 
reported  that  they  will"aimply  be  ruined  i"  but  at  tlie  exhortations  of 
lionl  Lytton  he  sets  to  work  cheerfully.  Neither  inclination  nor  cITorC 
sbadl  be  wanting  iu  him  to  make  the  people  experience  to  the  full  the 
agony  and  the  bitterness  of  famine.  Thus  it  is  that  a  praycifiil 
Viceroy,  with  the  "  ralued  Bsaistance"  of  his  colleagues,  provides  for 
tbo  "  well-being  of  tJie  millions  committed   lu  his  fostering  care." 

"  I  have  tried,"  writes  one  despairing  district  officer^  "  to  stare  off 
collecting,  but  baTC  received  peremptory  orders  to  begin.     This  will  be 
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tlic  Isst  strair  on  the  bick  of  tbc  uufortiiiiDte  zemindnrs.  ....  A 
more  suicidal  policy  I  cannot  conceive,  1  have  dune  wliat  I  conW  to 
Open  the  eye*  of  tl>c  CommiMiioner*  and  the  Linuteiinnt-GovwDor  &a  to 
tbc  state  of  the  place,  but  witlwiut  avail.  I  liava  nothing  to  do  but  to 
can7  out  the  onlers  of  Govcrniaent,  which  me&ta  simply  ruin." 
"  The  c;iiictioii  of  the  land  revenue  in  liudtou,"  irritea  another, "  and,  I 
believe,  iu  other  districts  as  ve]\,  involved  a  direct  breach  of  faith  with 
the  zcniind«rs,  nhich  has  had  the  very  wor»t  e&cct  on  the  miud*  uf  the 
unlive  community.  ....  The  people  *rc  loud  in  their  ootnpliunta  <^ 
the  faithless Desti  ofCovcmment,  and,  to  my  mind,  with  aiuiilc  reiaon." 
But  the  Govcrumcnt  of  lutlik  having  decreed  the  collection  of  the 
land  revenue,  w^rc  now  compelled  to  jiutify  their  rnpacity,  by  pre- 
tending thnt  there  nuK  no  fuminc  calling  for  n  remission.  Tbc  dcurth 
and  the  frightful  mortality  tbrouphout  tbc  North-West  Proviiiecs  ircrc 
to  be  preserved  as  a  State  secret  like  the  acgotiatious  with  Shcre  AH, 
By  thin  nicHUs  it  was  bopcd  tluit  the  famine  would  work  itself  out,  the 
dead  be  decently  interred  out  of  human  nigbt,  and  Lord  Lytton  obtain 
the  funds  for  bis  Imutuig  expedition  without  an  unpatriotic  oppositioa 
becoming  ct^nixant  uf  the  facts  cither  in  India  or  In  England.  It  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  enormous  npace  which  divide*  us  from  the 
people  of  India,  that  such  a  scheme  should  have  been  thought  practic- 
able, but  stranger  still — it  waa  very  near  to  siii:ce«t.  Au  accident  may 
be  said  to  have  defeated  it.  I>uring  all  that  dreary  winter  famine  was 
bnsy  devouring  ila  victima  by  thousanda.  At  the  lowest  computation 
more  thnu  a  quarter  of  a  million  peristml  of  actual  starvation.  The 
liunilwr  woidd  have  to  be  doubled  if  it  included  all  those  who  perished 
of  disease,  the  consequence  of  insuflicicnt  food  and  exposure  to  cold; 
tor,  iu  tbc  desperate  endeavour  to  keep  their  cattle  alive,  tbc  wrctebcd 
peaaantry  fed  them  on  the  straw  wbtrb  th<ilch<.tl  their  huts,  and  which 
provided  them  with  bedding.  The  winter  was  abnormally  severe,  and 
without  a  roof  above  them  or  bedding  beneath  them,  smntily  clad  and 
poorly  fed,  multitudes  perished  of  cold.  The  dying  niul  the  dead  wcro 
Btiewn  along  the  cross-coantrr  ronds.  Scores  of  oOTpaea  were  tumbled 
into  old  wells,  because  the  deaths  were  too  numerous  for  the  miserable 
relatives  to  perform  the  usual  funeral  rites.  Mothers  mjUI  their  chihlren 
for  a  single  scanty  meal.  Hiubands  flimg^  their  wivc«  into  ponds,  to 
escape  the  torment  of  seeing  (hem  i»erisb  by  the  hugerinfc  agonies  of 
hanger.  Amid  these  Hccncs  of  death  the  (iovcrumcut  of  India  ke]il  ita 
vcrcni^  and  cbeerfulness  unimpaired.  'l*he  journals  of  the  ^orth-West 
were  persiiwletl  into  silence.  Strict  orders  were  {jiven  to  iu\!)i.iii!!;, 
_  under  DO  circumstances  to  connteDsncc  the  iirctcnciMif  the  nalivvs  that 
Mbny  wen  dytog  of  hunger.  One  eirilian,  n  Mr.  MocMioti,  unable  to 
ViduTc  the  misery  around  him,  opened  a  relief  work  at  his  own  expi'iiie. 
He  was  severely  reprimanded,  threatened  with  degradation,  and  onlcrcd 
to  dose  the  work  immediately. 

All  tliis  time,  not  a  wbbpcr  of  the  tragetly  that  was  being  uua«ted 
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bi*^  North-M'cst  Pro%-i  oces  had  reached  Calcutta.  The  district  officials 
dmd  not  comuiuuicatc  to  the  press  wh«t  tlicy  knew,  and  in  Imlia 
there  arc  liardlj  any  other  means  of  ohtuniDg  iuforniation.  But  in 
tlip  moDth  of  February  Mr.  Knight,  the  proprietor  of  the  Calcutta 
Slate&man,  had  occasion  to  visit  Agra.  \h:  was  aKtoaiabed  to  6ud  all 
aroand  him  the  indicationK  of  iin  ap^Mdling  miaery.  lie  began  to  invea* 
tiji^nlc  the  matter,  and  pradnally  the  truth  revealed  itself.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  of  Briiish  subjects  had  pcrishi-d  of  huiigerj  pursued  even 
to  tlieir  pfravcs  by  the  pitileu  exactions  of  the  (Sovi-roment, 

Mr.  Knight  made  known  in  the  columns  of  the  Stalemian  vbat 
he  had  Hccn^  and  what  he  had  learned  from  otherH  iu  the  eourse  of  lus 
inquiries.  The  guilty  consciences  of  those  wlio  were  responsible  for 
thia  vast  suffering  amotc  them.  T^ord  Lytton  and  Sir  Ccorge  Coupcr 
felt  tliat  it  wa«i  neocssary  to  cititigtitsh  BIr.  Knight — and  that  speedily. 
Sir  Georjfe  Couper  accordingly  drew  up  a  long  Ninutc,  viDdicatiDg  hiua- 
wlf  from  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Kiiiglit ;  and  this  Minute  was  duty 
acknowledged  in  laudatory  terms  by  the  Government  of  ludia.  The 
Viceroy  in  Coupcii  charactrrined  the  Minute  ns  "  a  conyincing  8tol«- 
mcnt  of  facts/'  and  llicn  addwl  that  the  novenimcnt  of  India  needed 
uo  such  statement  to  eonrincc  it  that  the  '•  Lieutcnant-Guvfruor  had 
exercised  forethought  in  his  arrangements,  and  hud  shown  humanity  in 
Ills  orders  throughout  the  recent  crisis."  The  mortality  which  Lord 
Lytton  "  deplored"  with  "  a  deep  and  painful  rcgTCt,"  iu  so  far  "  as  it 
nns  directly  the  result  of  famine,  was  caused  rather  by  the  unwiHing- 
nen  of  the  people  t<i  Irave  their  homes  than  by  any  want  of  forethought 
on  the  part  of  the  local  government  la  providing  work*  where  they 
might  be  relieved."  Lord  Lytton  "  uohcsitatiugly  accepted  the  state* 
ment  of  the  locnt  government  that  no  one  who  was  willing  to  go  to  u 
relief  work  need  have  dit-d  of  famine,  and  it  is  natisfactorily  shown  iu 
bta  Hooour'a  Minute  that  the  relief  wage  was  ample." 

This  eulogy  on  Sir  Ooorgr  Couper  and  all  his  doings  was  publi.'.hed 
on  May  2,  1878,  after  Mr.  Knight  had  begun  pubUshinghis  revelations 
in  the  Stalesmuin.  It  is  to  he  noted  ibat  neither  Sir  George  Coapcr 
nor  the  Govcrnnieut  of  India  denies  that  the  famine  has  been  sore  iu 
the  land  and  the  mortality  csccssiTc.  But  on  February  28 — two 
months  previously,  and  before  Mr.  Knight  hud  eommcnoed  bia  ineoQ- 
TCuieut  disclosures — Sir  George  Couper  reported  to  the  GoTernmcnt 
of  India  that  "  it  may  be  c|iicstioued  wbeilicr  it  will  not  be  found 
hereafter  that  the  comparative  immanity  from  cholera  and  fever 
whicli,  owint;  apparently  to  tlie  drought,  the  Provinces  have  enjoyed 
during  the  past  year,  will  uot  compensate  for  the  losses  caasod  by 
inaufikicut  food  arxl  clothing,  and  make  the  mortatittf  genrraliy  fifitt, 
if  at  ati,  higher  than  in  ortlinary  t/eart."  At  the  time  when  this 
letter  was  written,  the  ofhcial  mortuary  returns  showed  that  llic 
mortality  in  the  Kortb-Wcat  was  scren  and  eight  limes  in  exee«»  of 
vhat   it   was   in   ordinary  years.      There  can,  therefore,  be  uo  qUGstton 


that  tlie  conrnslon  of  that  "  terrible  mortality-,"  vhicli  Lard  Lyttoa  so 
deeply  "deplored,"  was  wrung  from  Sir  George  Conpcr  by  the  pabliea- 
tiou  of  Kr.  Knight's  letters.  Bnt  fgr  them,  the  oOicial  rcixird  would 
have  stated  tbiit  the  "  nigrtality  was  little,  if  at  all,  higher  thaii  itt 
orilinary  years."  This  record  U  sullicicnt  proof  that  no  ailcquate 
arrnngi^metils  were  mode  to  meet  a  eatamity  whieh,  aeitordiog  to  Sir 
(jcorge  Coupcr,  did  uot  exist — Dt  len»t,  uot  uutU  Mr-  Knight  iusistod 
thnt  it  did.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  the  proof  of 
this  in  ilctnil,  in  order  to  slioir  what  the  Oovcniment  of  India  h  caiMLble 
of  »ayiDg, 

la  one  of  his  letters  to  tho  Staletman,  Ihlr.  Knight  averred 
that  there  were  "  no  relief  works  worthy  of  the  name  till  about 
January  20,  and  no  works  sulKcienc  fur  the  people's  need  till  tbc 
middle  of  Februorjr."  Sir  (Jeor^e  Couper  replica  to  tbi»  diarge  as 
foUoirs  : — "The  reporU  already  submitted   to   the   Govvrnment   «re,   I 

think,  amply  tuQTicient  to  acqait  me  of  ttiis  chaise Tu  Octobcr> 

Colonel  f'raser  was  af^aiu  deputed  to  visit  the  licad-qu»rter»  of  each. 
division^  and,  in  cunatiltatiou  with  the  district  officers,  nettlo  what  work* 
should  be  undertaken  to  give  employment  to  the  poor  when  tho  incrl* 
tublc  pressure  begau."  Here  Sir  Ueorgc  Couper  affinns  that  so  far 
bark  a*  October  he  had  foreseen  llic  "  incvitahle  prcHiirc,"  and  made  all 
the  ncccRsary  arraiigemcntft.  Xcrcrthelcjis  we  find  him,  so  \ato  8& 
Novemticr  33,  reporting  as  foUova  to  the  Uovcrumeut  of  India  :— 

"  Alfliotgfi  the  ilangtr  of  teUfttprtaii  /antme  ....  tas  hnppilif  pasted 
rjioay,  it  iH  a  iifitur  ol'  extranie  iiuiwrtanca   that  well-oousidcr«d  prujvcu  for 

grtnt  public   works  should  ho    ri-ady  in  cnm  of  riitiiro    necessity Verg 

jew  pnjKtt  of  this  ckaracttp  hart  bren  complettd  for  these  pivt'incts,  and  the 
Lieutenant-GorcmOT  cliiakn  no  lime  should  bi*  lott  in  pn'^nariug  tlicto.  .... 
Tli«rec*n  !>«  110  doubt  thai  the  vriint  of  aucb  pix>j«cU  would  havo  bMn  folc  aa  & 
meet  Aerious  difficulty  hy  this  Govcmmenc  if  relief  works  on  a  lai^  scale  hod 
beoc  necwiary  in  the  pr(**^nt  gwwon." 

Thus,  we  find  that  up  to  the  close  of  November  no  large  relief  works 
had  be«o  sanctioned,  because  the  "danger  of  widespread  famine  had 
happily  poHMNl  away."  Allowing  for  uffii-ial  delays,  this  would  make 
the  date  when  "  reliuf  works  worthy  of  the  name"  were  opened  tally 
with  tbc  time  stated  by  He.  Knight — namely,  Joinuary  20.  ArMtatk 
again.  Sir  George  Conpcr  could  mean  by  i-eporllug  on  November  33, 
that  "danger  of  widespread  famine  hia  happily  passctl  away/'  is  pcr- 
plesiug,  for  on  NoTcmber  20,  or  just  three  days  aubscfiucntly,  he  writca 
oa  follows: — 

"  It  appears  to  hU  tfooour  tJint  tli«  Govemmont  of  Inilin  fail  to  roatlio  tho 
ext«Ql  of  thq  dtuiifl{t«  caused  hy  tbc  uirparatlrtetl  /ailir*  of  the  rain  tkis  ytar. 
....  Tho  rain  did  not  coiii«  nnlil  fitti  OclolMr,  by  whidi  tiaio  tlie  ffrealer 
part  of  thi  crajm  wa*  imtriewihttf  ruintti.  .  ...  It  U  a  mixtuku  to  kUppiMo 
that  the  auiuinn  crop  has  eacapod  in   the  greater  pact  of  the  Boaarci  and 

Allahabad   divtsioos,  and   in  tht>  soiilli-«&s(ern  distncla  of  Oudli ITtg 

ric4  cro/u,  i*hic)i  nrv  Ur^y  grown  in  Tnn*t  of  the  diatrict*  in  ihe«<  divtaioRs, 
have  aim6ft  enlirtis  ixnakcd,  and  of  oUur  crops,  the  area  sown  is  nocli  Iwa  Lhao 
usaal." 


rxnrj  u?wer  Loni>  L-itroy. 
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On  October  1 1  Sir  George  Couper  reported  that  if  tlie  tuiiil  rev-eoiies 
iTM  cjutctcd  the  village  commuuiUcs  would  be  raJDcd.  Ou  Norcmber  Sd 
he  reported  that  the  crop*  had  bueri  "  irrtrtriet-aWy  riiiacd."  Nercr- 
tbclcsi,  on  Kovember  23,  lie  rcjwrtcd  thut  uo  lorgc  relief  works  bad 
bcoD  R&DctioQcd  bccAusc  "the  dmigcr  ol'  widespread  fuminc  had  paned 
away."  It  fidluw*,  from  this  last  ruport,  that  for  winterer  other  purpose 
Colonel  Frascr  may  havi!  bcca  deputed  to  visit  llie  hcail-iiuurtera  of 
each  tlivistonj  it  was  not  to  make  satisfactory  pravbioa  for  a  wide- 
•preail  fumine.  Ko.  A»  Sir  Gcorf^c  Couper  was  well  nwnrc  at  the 
time  he  pcoucd  his  reply  to  Mr.  Knight,  the  object  of  Coloael  Praser'* 
tour  Htm  prcciRcly  the  opposite  of  thri.  These  were  the  iiistructtoDS 
he  was  charge^l  to  enjoiu  upcKi  civil  offlccrs  a»d  executive  coginccra  : — 

"  T'lcast  r/i'j'r*<vry*  rftif/tvorts  in  effiy  posiUfte  'vay.  It  may  bfl,  liowctr^r, 
thatwlieiiagriciiluinl  operations  are  over,  som»  of  the  people  may  wani  work. 
This,  kowvvvr,  ctxcc-pt  ou  worl:*  for  wliicli  there  is  bu<jg<.'t  provision,  ulionld  only 
be  given  if  th«  ooUeL-tur  is  siili^ficd  that  niUiout  it  tli<.<  pvoplo  wuitid  nclually 
GtBTVe.  Mtn  ilittTeu  it  mt  amj^dtal  reason  far  optniny  ardie/vrork.  And  if  "a 
raliaf  work  ba  stiirtcil,  laxk-work  should  bo  ngnroiuly  exacted,  and  Uif  pfopUpiU 
tn  tht  hartU nshiittenct  ivugt ;  so  lhi>t  wc  luay  bo  nuUsfiei  ibal  if  auy  othet  kiad 
of  irork  ircrc  prociinible  elicnbcrt>,  tliey  would  rcsoit  to  Xu" 

In  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  imtrut-'tiotiB  the 
famine- stricken  multitudes  ncrc  literally  starved  off  such  scanty  works 
as  wcro  open,  llic  "  bai'(^t  suhslstcuoc  wAgc"  n-as  flui^d  down,  smaller 
and  smaller,  until  the  people  abandoned  Uie  works  in  despair,  and 
returned  to  tbcir  villages  to  die.  Nay,  in  some  places,  the  public 
works  which  huA  been  duly  Hanctioncil  iu  the  yearly  budget  were  trans- 
formed iiito  ivlicf  works ;  and  the  labourers  upou  them,  iustca^l  of 
boin^  paid  at  the  ordinary  market  rates,  were  reduced  to  the  "  barest 
Bubsistcnrc  wage,  task-work  being  rigorously  esuctcd."  A  bcndiccut 
but  economical  Govcriiment  took  advantage  of  the  dire  extremity  to 
which  its  subjects  were  reduced  to  reap  this  uncxi>cctod  profit  out  of 
their  miseries.  None  the  less,  "  the  Viccn>y  in  Council  unhesitatingly 
accepts  the  statement  of  the  local  gorcrumenl,  that  no  one  who  was 
willing  to  go  to  a  relief  work  need  have  died  of  famine." 


ms  XilsMus  Tax. 

The  foregoing  is  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  vHch  an  Imperial 
Viceroy  secures  "  the  progressire  well-being  of  the  multitudes  committed 
to  his  fostering  care."  I  purpose  now  to  illustrate  the  maimer  in  which 
the  same  Imperial  functionary  dp«Is  with  the  Bnsnccs  "oommitted  to 
his  fostering  eare."  Hie  position  of  "isolation  and  scarcely  veiled 
boalility"  which,  without  any  provocation,  Lord  Lytton  hod  assumed 
towards  the  Aniccr  of  Afghauistau  rendered  a  war  against  that  sovereign 
fl  mere  question  of  time  nud  opportunity.  Meanwhile,  funds  were 
necessary  for  its  prosecution  in  addition  to  those  which  had  bocu 
obtained  from  the  starring  population  of  the  North-West.  Accord* 
iogly,    in   his    Budget   statement  for    I87S-79,     Sir    John    Strochey 
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annomiMd  tb»t  the  Indian  (lOvcnimcnt  kad  arrirnl  at  tlic  conclu- 
siOQ  that  tliey  ought  to  regtrd  famines  as  normal  occarreuce*  for  which 
proristou  should  he  mode  iu  tlie  budgets  of  cacli  year.  Famine 
expcuditurc  could  not  be  cftimalcd  at  a  smaller  sum  than  a  milliua  tmd 
a  half  annuallv.  This  sinti  lie  now  propa^rd  to  rai^c  bv  means  of  a 
License  Tax  on  trades  atid  dcaliugs,  to  be  levied  ihroiighuut  India,  and 
wbicb,  it  iras  estimated,  would  yield  £r(X>,UO0.  The  remainder  of  tfacs 
aura  rcfiuircd  vns  to  be  ohtaiiti-d  hy  a  lux  on  tlic  iigri cultural  classes 
in  Northern  India  and  Bengal  alutio.  The  peculiar  iiiridcnce  of 
tliG»e  taicH  vas  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  classes  taxed  were 
tlie  same  clae»cs  wliich,  in  ptrioiJs  of  famine,  had  to  be  Btipportcd  by 
the  State.  It  -was  therefore  only  just  that  they  should  provide  th« 
fnnd  wbicb  was  to  insure  tliem  against  famine.  This  money  was  in 
fact  a  sum  raised  for  a  special  purpose,  at  the  expense  of  certain  classes, 
for  whose  bcuetit  it  was  to  be  ciclusirely  applied.  This  wa«  admowlcdgwl 
by  I'lrd  Tiytton  with  bia  usual  sniierabundance  of  cmphana  : — 

^  fAc  »oU  jtuti^ratmn  fur  the  increaaud  Lartatiua  wliidi  bus  just  bean  iiapMcd. 
'iipon  th«  peegle  oflitdiu,  for  tite pur|)OM of  insuriii|[this  Kiiipir« against UicwoiM 
calnntiti«s  of  fuluro  fnmine  ....  is  the  jdedgo  we  har^  gir«n  that  a  ram  DOfc  ' 
I«aa  dian  ■  million  and  n  half  sUrlittg,  vrbidi  vxDCcda the nmoiint  of  the  addiiioaal 
contiilmtiuos  obtiunfil  from  the  people  for  this  purpo««,  ithull  W  aiiniuilly  nppUcd 
to  it.  Wc  liAVfi  explained  to  the  people  of  this  country'  that  tba  a(lt1v(:onaI 
r«v«n\te  raised  by  the  now  cases  »  mpiirffil,  not  for  lii:«iinc«,  bnl  the  n«cesiiii«fl 
of  die  Suitc ;  net  for  general  piirpoieit,  but  for  the  con»trnclion  of  a  putkiilar 
elan  of  public  works;  nnd  wc  Itnve  pledged  ourscLvo*  not  to  rtptni  one  rujWQ  of 
the  ipccial  roourecf,  Uiuh  creutcd,  upon  viorkt  of  a  dilluK-nt  diameter.  .... 
The  pkdgM  wbicb  my  fleancial  ci>)l«iigiie  was  autlioriz«d  to  give,  on  bolinlf  of 
tlie  Govcmnicnl,  were  explicit  nod  full  as  regards  dicee  poitite,  ....  FortheM 
rtatont,  it  is  all  tht  more  binding  on  the  Aoncwr  of  the  Qovernmeia  U  rttUvm 
to  lIUvtMvian,  withoht  frafiot  of<itlap,tkwt  pU(ign,forthe  adtipiaUndanytiott 
of  vkich  tht  fMople  of  India  hatHf  ana  am  Aatv,  no  oiker  guarantee  than  thf  good 
faith  of  ibtir  m/rr*," 

Tlie  ink  wbicb  recorded  this  solemn  pledge  wos  hardly  dry  before  it 
had  been  brokeu.  The  prcdcti-rmined  war  with  Shore  Ali  began  in 
the  wautan  manner  1  have  told,  and  the  question  of  cost  was  mentioned 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  British  Imperialist  glories  in  war 
wbcn  Ibc  cbauccs  arc  nil  in  bis  faronr)  but  be  bas  un  invincible 
objection  to  paying  the  oost&  of  such  transactioDs.  And  ihcy  are  costly. 
It  was  thprcfore  very  necessary  so  to  arrange  matters,  that  while  tlu; 
glory  of  bunting  an  ally  to  death  should  be  apprupriated  by  British 
Impcriali«m,  the  expenses  ef  the  cbase  should  be  defrayed  by  India. 
Accordingly,  lowurds  the  end  oi  Norcmber,  Lord  Cranbrook  informed 
the  Iiuu!)c  of  Lords  that  India  waH  in  posscssiou  of  a  surplus  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  the  costs  of  tbe  war : — 

"I  ftin  bound  to  ny,  tbnt  after  hgkitig  very  wr^tbf  ittbl  (^j(aaM«i'4(  Opiytfi- 
liim  of  India,  I  believe  it  will  not  bo  nec««Knry,  ni  l«n<t  in  lb«  initial  (leru,  to  uall 
on  ibo  r<>venuM  of  Englnnd,  I  am  ia  potwei^ioQ  iif  ficts  wbicii,  I  tiiinK,  wotil  j 
convince  your  Lordcliipi  that,  withovi  unduly  prtt/in^  en  (A*  rtmtrcn  "f  India, 
there  will  be  no  ncoeantv  to  call  on  tlw  Engltsh  rvvdnius — at  liust  during  lh« 
present  financial  jfar.     it  wai  anoouuctsl  by  ray  noble  frtend  iu  nooiber  pUtcv  tbe 
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otber  n!g}it  tlinl,   iudutting  the  £1,»(IO,UOU  of  nm'  Utttt,  tKo  aitrpitu  of  Indian 
rdvcnufl  will  amuun;  lo  A" 2, WO, 000." 

A  fortaigUt  later  the  •'  fart»"  of  wbicli  Lord  Crwibrook  professed  to  be 
Hn  )K>^«cssion  were  diitcovcreil  not  to  be  facia,  uiil  tlto  aarplan  was 
nred'U'ud  by  Mi".  Stanhope  to  a  miUion  and  a  half— in  other  words,  to 
|e:iactlT  the  aiim  which  1.urtl  LYttori  Imd  tsoluuiiily  {ilcdgcd  his  honour  to 
Mpplj  to  DO  [mrjMiKe  except  that  of  insuring  India  a^nst  the  ravages  of 
rfutniue.  On  the  most  clastic  tijrstcra  of  ioterpretntion,  the  acquisition 
I'of  n  fictiticiu!)  "scientific  fruQticr"  cannot  tic  made  to  appear  as  a 
EiUKilniciit  of  tbiti  |>ledg«.  IlorrcTer,  on  the  faith  of  the  surplus  thus 
lercated  by  XjotA  Crsahrook  and  AEr.  Stanhope.  Parlinmcmt  voted  that 
I  tlie  expenses  of  the  Afghan  war  should  \k  cburgi^d  u[)oii  Tiulia.  Mr. 
I'&tanhopc  tiitd, — "  The  tiurphift  heiug  of  the  amount  he  had  mentioned^ 
Lit  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  the  ludiuu  GovcrumCDt  c-ould  pu-y  the 
I  Vrbutc  co»l  of  the  irar  during  the  present  year,  nithout  iidding  aahilling 
I  to  tlic  ta.\otion  or  the  debt  of  the  country." 

I  The  itilcntioQ  hero  is  fltifficiciitly  obvious.  Lord  Orniibrook  and  Mr. 
I  Stanhope  wore  quite  prcparal  to  disrcganl  thu  pledges  given  to  tho 
I  people  ol'  ludiu,  and  apply  the  l-'aminc  Iiisuraocc  Ftind  to  au  illi^iti- 
niate  purpose.  They  had  all  the  will  to  do  thJSj  but  their  desires  were 
(rnstratcd  by  the  fact  tliat  there  was  no  such  fund  in  existence.  It 
I  liad  already  been  spent  and  disjippeared.  Lord  Lyttou  thus  calmly 
[  Minouitces  its  estinetion  in  the  Budjjct  resolution  of  March,  1879: — 

I  "  Tliv  innurancA  pravided  iigaiiixi  I'liiurc  famines  li:ui  virtiudly  ccniKd  to  •xi'tt, 
I  and  the  ditficuliiea  in  the  way  of  fiscnl  nud  commercial  and  administralivo  rofomi 
^  liwr«  beofi  g;r«at]y  s^gravatM.  Nor  can  it  bo  in  nny  wny  assnmtd  Chat  tli«  «vil 
will  not  c«(itinu(!  and  go  on  luureuaing,  Und«r  aucU  circumiuncM,  it  is 
I  extnMEOly  difficult  to  fallow  any  fettled  fiaancial  policy ;  for  tbo  Goveniiaent 
I  ctnnot  pvi-a  apjiroxiuiiilely  loll  what  income  will  bo  rr^iiirod  to  meet  IUp  nectuc 
I  sary  cjtpcudiiuro  of  iLc  Stat«.  ....  For  ihc  pr«cnt  Iho  Govcrnor-ticoeml 
I  ill  Oouih:U  itiinks  it  wisu  to  abftlaio  from  imnoaiug  any  frwib  buxdnns  on  the 
I  country,  and  tu  itL-wpt  tlie  Unipomry  l»«t  of  tiie  surplua  by  whiuli  it  wax  hopod 
f  (luit  iin  insuraooe  ugainsc  famine  hni  bc^a  providi-d." 

That  isj  that  the  Uoverumeut  of  India  having  "pledged  itself  not  te 
spend  one  rupee  of  thcso  cjiuciat  resources,"  except  "  for  the  constniction 
of  a  particidnr  (•la'*s  of  piiblie  works" — haring  declared  that  "  the  sole 
iostiftcatioR  for  the  increased  taxation"  is  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  a 
pnrtieidar  end — no  sooner  gvt«  the  money  into  iw  posseadon  thau  it 
expends  the  entire  sons  on  somtnhin^  el**,  and  then  "thinks  it  wise" 
not  10  disemta  the  matter  any  further.  The  Govenimcnt  is  very  torry ; 
it  really  wantcil  to  make  nn  Insurance  Fund  agaiun  famine;  but  it 
finds  that  it  "cannot  even  approximately  tell  what  iocomc  will  he 
required  to  m«t  the  necessary  espenditure  of  the  State."  Under  such 
circnontauces  the  Govcrniticnt  finds  it  cstrciucly  difficult  to  follow 
"any  settled  financial  policy/' except  that  of  .ipctidiitg  every  shilling 
which  it  eaa  get  possession  of.  Tlius  it  is  that  an  Imperial  Oovera- 
L  meiit  "  redeems  to  the  uttermost"  the  honour  of  the  British  nation, 
r  ami  «trcng(hens  the  ronfidfoce  tyf  India  in  "the  good  faith  of  her 
nikn." 
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%  *ba    Cotton    Ikatl**.  ^^H 

I  come,  lastly,  to  the  action  of  the  Indian  Govcrnmciit  in  respect  to 
tlic  Cottou  Dutiof.  It  i:<,  I  fiDcy,  geiterall/  supposed  in  England  tbat^ 
the  duty  on  imjwrtcd  ccittoD  was  designedly  protective — i.e.,  that  it  had' 
from  the  beginning  been  imposed  vitli  the  intention  of  fnrourJng  the 
Indian  niauufaclurcr  at  the  cx|>ct)i)c  uf  Manchester.  Thi«  \n  a  miiiLiLkc. 
The  duty  waa  imposed  at  a  timo  when  thcr«  were  uo  Indian  maiiufai;- 
tores  to  compete  with  those  from  Kiigland,  simply  as  a  scarce  nf  rcTennc. 
In  India  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  so  arranging  the  incidence  of 
taxation  that  the  well-to-do  classes  shall  contribute  their  proper  share 
to  the  necessities  of  the  State.  A  light  duty  on  imported  cottoa — as 
being  the  nnivcnally  used  matcriul  for  dress — enabled  the  Govcruuicnt 
to  icueb  theec  classes  iti  a  manner  thaC  was  cflectiTC  without  boiug 
burdensome.  Krcn  now  that  mills  arc  at  work  in  Indin,  by  far  the 
larger  part  nf  these  duties  had  nothing  protective  in  their  character, 
because  there  is  in  India  no  mauufacture  of  the  finer  sorts  of  cotton. 
"Whether,  however,  the  duty  was  or  was  not  protective  in  il«  character, 
both  the  Indian  Oovernment  and  the  House  of  Commons  had  repeatedly 
given  pledges  that  the  duty  should  not  be  repealed  until  the  Indian 
finances  were  in  n  position  to  justify  the  lots  of  revenue  thereby  occa- 
sioued.  IjonI  Lytton,  who  thronghout  liis  riccroyalty  lias  made  a 
point  in  all  important  matters  of  making  a  confession  of  political  faith 
exactly  the  opposite  of  his  Buhsequcnt  political  action,  eiprcsned  himself 
on  the  subject  of  the  Cottou  Duties  with  \\\m  usuiil  coi>ioti»iieN«.  In  wply 
to  »n  address  from  the  Calcutta  Trades'  Association^  shortly  after  Bis 
ari'ivaJ  in  India,  he  said  : — 

"  I  ihipk  tliat  110  onu  rcspontdblo  fur  the  (uiancial  a^ininifitrution  ortbiaKinpiro 
would  HI  prnent  v<-Dturc  to  mnko  the  tmallest  TetJuciion  in  any  of  its  limited 
sources  ot  income.  Let  me,  howover,  tnke  ibis  oppurtuuitv  of  lusurina  you  that, 
•ofnraal  am  uwarc,  the  nbolition  or  rvduetiva  of  tUc  Cctton  Italics,  at  the  cost  of 
adding  one  sixponce  tu  iho  taxalion  of  thii  couolry,  tins  novor  l)ocii  advooiited, 

or  «v«o  conUmiplul^d  by  her  Alajeety'a  Secretary  of  Staia  for  India It 

js  due  to  myscir,  and  the  confidence  you  cxfrta  in  my  character,  that  I  ehoidd 
alM  nssUTO  you,  on  my  own  behalf,  that  nothing  wilt  over  iiiduco  mo  to  tax  tha 
p6apl«  of  India  for  auy  vxcluuve  kcneJit  to  their  Rnglioh  fellow-HuhJectB." 

A  short  time  prerioxwly  ho  had  told  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  "  he  was  of  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  duties  were  not  protective,  because  Man- 
chester hnd  uo  Indian  competitors  in  Bncr  manufneturca.  Ho  thought 
the  £800,000  collected  yearly  as  duty,  on  finer  fahries,  a  fair  item  of 
rcrennc.  With  regard  tu  the  duty  on  coarse  goods,  he  thoiiijht  it 
protective,  bceousc  Sombay  mills  competed  with  Manchester ;  but  he  did 
not  sec  how  it  coidd  be  abolished,  because  it  woultl  lead  to  irn^ularities 
in  order  to  evade  duly." 

Those  oasunuico  were  given  io  187G.  In  1879,  when  the  finauocs 
of  India  were  in  a  slate  of  almost  hojteless  cmharrassmctit — when  tli« 
limine  Insnranoe  Fund  had  been  misappropriated  in  the  way  I  have 
Klated — when  the  Indian  Goremment  frankly  acknowledged  that  it  Vi 
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bcyoiMi  their  power  to  C8tiir.ate  tbeir  fiitnre  expenditure,  cvcu  approxi* 
mate)}-,  the  Iiiduni  GovcrniaeDt  deliberately  aacri6ced  rcveuue  to  the 
amount  of  £200,000  derived  from  this  source.  The  motive*  which 
peraiiadeii  them  to  tliis  sacrifice  may  LaTc  been  as  pure  aa  driTeu  bhow; 
but  nitli  Lord  Lyttou's  ouurtmccs  Ircsh  m  their  memoriea,  I  seed  not 
aay  that  their  motircs  were  not  so  interpreted  by  those  in  ImliA.  There 
the  explanation  gicen  was  this  : — The  war  in  Afghanistan,  from  which  bo 
much  had  been  expected,  had  resulted,  not  in  bucdcsk,  but  i^omiuious 
fsilurc.  The  Government  had  been  compolled  to  patch  up  a  peace 
without  a  »ngle  element  of  permanence  in  it.  J>c9pite  of  tlie  diural 
udca  which  Miuistcra  sang  together  on  the  occasion  uf  this  peace,  it  was 
impoasiblc  tliat  they  could  have  been  wholly  blind  to  the  real  cliaraeter 
of  the  Treaty  of  Guiidamuck.  They  felt  that  discorcry  could  not  bo 
long  delayed,  and,  like  the  steward  who  had  waited  \m  master's  goods^ 
they  hastened  to  make  themselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  uuright- 
cuuenciis.  While,  therefore,  the  war  woa  still  nominnlly  uiifinislied,  tliey 
sought  to  propitiate  ^Manchester  by  throwing  its  merchants  this  sop  of 
^00,000.  Like  Caoikiof^'s  famous  policy  of  caJling  ou  the  New  World 
to  rcdreu  the  balance  of  the  Old,  the  prestige  uf  lio]ii.-riuli!>in,  damaged 
by  the  failure  in  Afghanistan,  wna  to  be  rc^estahliiihed  in  Mauohcster  at 
the  expense  of  the  Indian  taxpayer. 

If  the  Indian  Oorcrumcut  had  any  better  reason  than  ihix  tor  their 
[Mirtial  repeal  of  the  Cotton  Pittics,  it  is  a  pity  that  tlicy  did  uot  com- 
municate it  to  the  world.  The  reason  which  they  did  coudesccad  to 
give  was  simply  this — that  the  tinanccs  of  the  Ecnpii-c  were  so  hcarily 
cmbarra«setl ,  and  in  such  confusion,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence if  they  become  still  further  involved  to  the  extent  of  i200.000. 
I  give  the  actual  words,  tliat  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  caricaturing  the 
Oovemmcot ; — 

"  Tlw  diiBcuUi«s  enused  by  tho  JDoreMcd  loss  by  exchange  are  great,  but  ther 
will  not  pincticnlly  be  aggnivutcil  to  an  appiftciable  cjttcni  by  the  loss  of  £'J0O,OD(f. 
If  tlie  fresh  fall  in  lh«'  exehnnge  sbuuld  prove  to  bo  tfiiijiomry,  Kiich  a  low  will 
pOMCM  slight  impoKiLnc^.     If,  on  the  other  hiLnd,  (be  loss  b^  exclmuge  does  not 

diminish it  will  become  nrcc»juy  to  tnku  mcJisurea  of  a  most  serious 

nnttiro  for  tb«  iniprovem'^nt  of  thn  financial  pooition:  hat  the  n-t«ntion  of  the- 
import  dutjea  on  coLtou  poods  will  not  thereby  be  r«u(lvr«(l  posoiblet     Oa  tbe- 
Gontmry,  such  teteiition  will  become  more  diihcult  tbaa  ever." 

According  to  the  Oovcrumctit  of  India,  it  was  the  pecuJiority  of. 
tlicsc  ;£200,000  to  he  simply  an  incumbrance,  happen  what  might.. 
If  the  eschaiige  did  not  fall,  they  were  reduced  to  inaigniReance;  if. 
it  did  fall,  their  retention  became  more  difficult  than  ever.  The  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  to  Icam  that  these  enigmatic  propositions  wer« 
not  acceptetl  in  India  as  a  sufhcient  justilicatioR  of  llie  act  tliey  were 
suppuM'd  tu  exjilaia. 

Despotic  as  an  Indian  Viceroy  is,  there  arc  even  iti  India  certain 
Constitutional  checks  on  his  nuthority,  as,  for  iiutaiice,  the  Members  of 
CouncU,    the    Vcmaeulur  and  the  English  press.     How  was  it,   tho 
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reader  maj-  ask,  that  these  constitatiunal  diecks  were  evaded;'  for  it 
cauuot  be  that  thej  all  concurred  in  sucU  a  policy  as  1  Jiave  described 
in   the  foregoing  pagc«  ?     The  priucipal  means  of  evasion  was  secrecy. 
The  negotiations  nith  Sherc  Ali  vpre  kept  spdiilauijly  liidd^ri  from  tlie 
public  linowledge>  and  tlicir  nature  was  only  to  be  diady  inferred  from 
the    devout   and   philanthropic  oratioaa  of  tho    \'iceroy   himseir      Tbe 
itmo  couree  was  adopted  with  respect  to  the  North-Weai  famine ;   and 
but  for  the  accident  of  Mr.  Knight's  visit  tu  Agra,  the  truth  would 
have  rcmiuncd  hidden  to  this  day.     But  Lord  Lytton  did  not  trust  to 
secrecy  nluiie.      The  voniat^ulw  press  was  ^ggi^  by  a  Press  Act,  which 
was  harried  thraugli  Cocooil,  aud  made  a  law  iu  the  coarse  of  a  tew 
hours,      'i'lic   Eogii^h   pre»  could  not   be  gagged   pi-ccnc1y   in   this 
fnxhion,  but    it  was  very  iugvuiously  drugged  ihrougli  tlic  ageucy  of  ■. 
curious  funettuuar)-,  styled  the  Press  Commisiouer.     Wheu  Mr.  Staa- 
hope  was  i]uc^tioucd  in  the  House  regarding  the  special  duties  of  thu 
□on<l(;3cripL  oftit.'ial,  he  replied,  that  he  hod  been  apjioitttcd  to  superin- 
tend the  working  of  tho  Vernneular  Press  Act.     Actually,  he  was  In 
operation  for  several  mouths  before  ttint  Act  had  come  into  existence, 
aud  never  tios  had  auy  duties  in  counectiuii  with  it.      The   Press  Com* 
miauoner  is  attached  to  the  personal  staff  of  the  A''iocroy,  aud  may  be 
regarded  at  a  kind  of  oflicial  bard,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ehiiut  the  praises 
of  hU  master,  eud  advertise  his  political  warc».     The  tlcsenption  of  Liord 
Lyttou    as  a  "  specially -gifted  A'ic^roy"  is  believed  lu   India  to  lukve 
proceeded  fiwm  Ibe  affectionate  imagiuatiou  of  the  Press  Conimissioupr. 
But,    besides    this,  he    is   a   channel  of  comniunicatioD  Ijctwccn    the 
tiovernmeut  of  Indiu  and  tltc  Iiidiuu    press.     Wlieo  lie  was  first  called 
into    existence,    ludia    was    informed    that    a    new    era    wh»    about 
to    begin,    in   the    relations   between  the    prcM  and  the  Government. 
The    OoTeroiiient,  anxious  that    its    policy  shouhl    be  fully  discus«cd 
by  an  inteltii^cnt  press,  had  appointed    a   PrcKs  Commissioner,    whose 
duly   it     would    \x   to    keep    ctlilors  supplied    uith    accurate    infor- 
maliuti,    flora    the    very    fouutaio-bend,  of   oil  that  Oovcnuucut   iras 
doiog,  or  iiitcndcd  to  do.     It  ia  uanecesaary   tu   say  that   the    Press 
Comukissioner  bos  done  nothing  of  tlie    kind.      The  greater  part    of 
tliD    matter    he    couimuuieutes    to    the    press    is    simply   worthlcBs, 
and    wholly    dcroid    of   interest    to    any    sane    person.       If   anytluiig 
of  importance  ocenrs   which    the    Government  desires  to  keep  seerpt, 
but  which  it  fears  will  leak   out,    the    Press  Commissioner  eommuni- 
catcfl  tho  matter   to  the  editors   "  confidentially/'  and  then  it  is  under- 
stood that  tliry  ore  in  honour  bound    not   to  allude    to    the  subject 
tu  their  pB]>er8.      At  disluut  iutervuls,  howci'er,  tbe  Press  Commissioner, 
of  necessity,  allows  some  iulereeting   scraps  of  ioformation   to   cicapo 
from  him;    aud  it  is    by   means  of   these  that   tlie    Knglisb  pro*s  id 
druggnl.     Any  ncirsiwjior  which  offcuds  the  Quvcrument  by  cnticijun 
of  too  hiir^h  a  charack-i-  i»  I'ulile   to  have   the  supply   of  kmcIi   mvncl4 
sus]»eQded    until    it    givn    criduncc    of     nmcudment.      And    as    tbcro 
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is  iu  liididj  nnidug  the  renders  of  newspaper:),  quite  aa  iiis&tiuble 
CTAving  for  thcae  moncU  of  oEBciaI  gossip,  it  votild  be  extremely 
prejudicial  to  tlic  circulatiou  of  a  ucwajnpt-r  if  thcv  no  longer 
appeared  in  its  columas.  The  Tcngeance  of  Lord  Lyttoa  and 
tUc  Presa  CommLssioiier  tas  alreadv  f»Ue:i  upon  one  jouTuaL  The 
Calcutta  Stattsnan,  baviug  poured  ridicula  on  tliis  TreM  Comrais- 
eioacr,  has  bcca  deprived  of  bia  miuistratioai).  Iq  brief,  tbc  Prcsa 
CoiumiMioncMbip  U  .simply  nn  tigc^ncy  for  bribing  the  Etiglisli  Prcsij 
kvbicb  coet«  the  ludiau  taxpayer  tbe  sum  anuually  of  jCMXX).  But 
"the  most  cScctivc  check  oa  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  Ooveroor- 
Oeoeral  is  fumiifbed  by  bis  Council.  These  arc  selected  as  men  of 
long  Indian  experience,  iu  order  to  aid  the  Govenior-Oeneral  with 
tbeir  advice  and  special  knowledge.  The  tiut  Qovcraor-Ueucral  who 
■cl  at  nought  tbe  advice  and  rumonslriincce  of  his  Council  was  Lord 
Auckland,  vbcn  bo  plunged  into  the  disastrous  war  in  Afghanistan. 
Lord  Lytton,  who  in  other  respects  has  so  carefully  tnxl  in  the  foot- 
steps of  bis  predecessor,  did  not  fail  to  imitate  him  ia  this.  His 
frontier  policy  woa  carried  out  iu  spite  of  the  oppoaition  of  the  three 
most  experienced  oierabers  of  his  Council;  his  repeal  of  the  Cotton 
Duties  in  tbc  face  of  their  uuauimoux  opposition,  with  the  single 
cxccptioD  of  Sir  Joliu  Stracbey.  Thus  it  ia  that,  under  Ldh]  Lytton^ 
British  rule  iu  India  has  become  a  tawdry  aud  fantastic  system  of  pcr- 
•onal  ntle.  It  might  perhaps  du  well  enough  if  au  Kmpirc  could  be 
IsoTCrDcd  by  means  of  ceremonies,  speeches,  and  elegAutly  written 
Hespatches — "fables  in  prose,"  they  might  very  fitly  be  called.  But 
lau  Empire  canuot  be  so  governed,  and  tbc  result  of  the  rspcnmcnt  has 
been  an  amount  of  hutuan  suffering  appalling  to  contemplate.  The 
Indian  air  is  "full  of  farewells  for  the  dying  and  mournings  for  the 
dead,"  aud  the  path  of  the  Govinument  tan  be  traeetl  iu  broken  pledges 
and  dead  men's  bones.  The»c  bones  are  as  dragon's  teeth,  which 
Lord  Lytton  ia  sowing  broadcast  all  over  India  aud  Afghaoistau, 
sod  they  will  assuredly  be  changed  into  armed  men  if  the  bund  of  the 
savor  be  not  promptly  stayed. 

"  Nottiiag,"  writi's  Kir  Alexandur  Arbuthnot,  one  of  the  Indian  Manbffs  of 
Council,  '' nuuld  have  iailucvi]  mo  ta  Iwvc  hc^a  n  party  to  tlie  imjxmitwo  of 
nginctioo)  on  the  press,  if  I  rouli!  Irive  furedeon  that  williiu  n  year  ul'  tltu  pnsj- 
iDg  oiftlMi  VcmacuUr  Pivj.*  Aot  llie  Government  of  India  would  ha  «iiiliatlcud  on 
a  coUTsc  wtiicb,  iu  my  opinion,  in  on  uiiwisi.-  mid  iD'timod  m  it  is  do«triictir«  of 
th«  reputation  for  justice  upon  which  the  preitig'^  and  political  suproiiucy  «f  the 
Britijli  Government  in  Indis  «o  gtKnt\y  ilepenA.  Aod  \ttre  1  miut  rvmurk  tKat 
tbfl  slight  v«lue  Tchkli  in  601110  iiilliK'niiiil  qiiutcr^  ia  now  atbtchod  to  tl>«  popu- 
hirity  of  our  mic  with  onr  native  Rtil)j(s;t<f,  lias  for  fom«  lime  past  stnick  me  aa 
n  Biture.-  of  grave  polilicnl  danger.  The  Brilif/i  Kotptrv  in  liutim  imm  aot  eMthiitltiil 
by  a  jfOticy  of  i'jn^riny  po/miar  untiattnl,  aaJ  0^  gtifmnitius  ail  views  ami 
opi'YWM  which  an  opp'ned  lo  Cfrlain  fatoantt  th^tritt,  as  Ik:  vitati  ami  ojiiniont 
o/'/oalji!i  pfvfie.  Aor  tci'l  our  rule  it  hug  maiittainfl  if  ivrji  a  j-<i!i,y  it  ptr- 
Mitled  t»." 

RoBltKT    D.    O2OOKW. 
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ON  THE  UTILITY  TO  FLOWERS  OF  THEIR 

BEAUTY. 


THE  question  which  I  propose  to  consider  in  this  paper  is  how  far  ttfr 
beauty  of  blnssoms  ran  be  accounted  for  hy  the  utilitv  of  this  besutj 
to  the  plant  producing  them.  It  la  miiiiifestly  only  one  particular  case 
of  ft  larger  inquiry  nhcthcr  the  beauty  Mhicb  Nature  exhibits  cnn  be 
tcoouQted  for  by  its  ntility. 

Tbcac  qucstioiiii  connect  tlicmsclrcs  with  some  of  the  highest  points 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  universe.  Ts  the  nj'slcm  nf  the  uiiirersc 
intellectual,  or  is  it  purely  mnlcrial  ?  Is  there  an  ordering  mind,  or  is 
there  merely  blind  and  struggling  matter?  Arc  there  final  causes  ns 
irell  as  material  causes,  or  are  there  material  causes  only  ? 

Thcfc  question))  have  been  ashed  and  answered  ia  opposite  senses, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  philosopliy  to  the  present  hour;  and  during  all 
that  period  of  time  the  battle  has  l>een  raging — and  has  spread,  too,  OTcr 
the  whole  realm  of  Nature,  Scarcely  any  branch  of  natural  science 
exiats  which  has  nut  furniBhecI  materials  for  at  least  a  skirmish  ;  so  Iliat 
it  requires  uu  experienced  aud  impartial  eye  to  be  able  rightly  to 
understand  the  true  fortunes  of  the  eontcst  orer  the  whole  field  o! 
battle.  True  it  is,  that  for  every  man  the  question  bttwcca  the  tvro- 
theories  has  to  be  decided  by  Konievbat  simpler  oousidcmUous  thsn  any 
auch  survey.  Something  in  every  man  seems  inevitably  to  determine 
him  towards  cither  the  intellectual  or  the  material  theory'  of  things. 

The  existence  of  beauty  in  ihc  world  is  a  veiy  remarkable  fact.  Ou 
the  theory  o(  a  Divine  and  beneficent  Creator,  this  fact  has  seemed  uo 
difBculty  ;  but  the  theory  of  a  mere  blind  fermcutatioD  of  matter  givea 
no  neconnt  of  it,  except  as  a  mere  accident,  which,  on  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  should  be  perhaps  a  very  rare  and  unusual  accident.  Hvucc 
the  existence  of  beauty  Ims  from  of  old  been  a  favourite  theme  of  tUe 
theistic  believers.     "  Let  Ihcm  know  how  mnch  better  the  Lord  of  thi<m 
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!»,"  says  tbc  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  speaking  of  the  vorks  of 
TIature,  "  for  the  tint  Author  of  beauty  hatl»  created  them  ....  for  by 
<hc  ^roatQCsa  and  beauty  of  the  crcttures  proporlionably  the  Maker  of 
thcra  is  seen."*  The  same  familiar  vieir  has  lately  been  presented  by 
the  Diikc  of  Argyll  in  hia  "  Reign  of  Law  ":t— 

"  It  -would  be  to  doubt  lite  uvldctict!  of  our  a^nacH  and  ofour  reaaon,  or  ^M  to 
asiume  liypolbviwa  of  which  Uiere  is  no  proof  wh«t«rcr,  if  wo  were  to  doubt  tliot 
tncTG  omomtiiit,  mora  viiriety,  are  at  much  an  end  nrul  niin  in  tlio  workfhr<]>  of 
Nature  ae  thcynre  known  to  bo  in  tbn  irorkxhopof  dn!  goldatulhaad  t)iv  juwell«r. 
Why  ilimild  they  not  7  Tlie  love  ami  Ja-inr  of  lliese  is  universal  in  ilie  mind  of 
man.  It  it  fH.-«ti  not  more  diatincily  in  the  bigbest  forntt  of  eiviUxed  art  than 
in  the  habiti  of  tho  rtidcM  Rtvng^,  wlio  cov«r«  with  cinbomto  curving  the  hnodle 
of  his  war-club  or  lite  prow  ofh'vi  canou.  I*  it  likely  thai  tbi«  univurm]  aim  and 
I'urpow  of  (ho  mind  of  mnn  should  be  wholly  witliout  r«Intiou  lo  tim  alias  and 
Iittr|)OKi  of  his  t'icator '  He  that  formed  tho  eye  to  BeobMUty,  sUsdl  ilenotsocit? 
ilcibatgavi-  tlu*  hnmunhnnd  itscunningtowork  for  beauty,  shall  lliahniid  norer 
work  for  it  ?  How,  then,  »hnll  wn  ncroiint  for  all  the  beauty  of  iho  world — for 
the  carofiU  proviBiou  made  for  it  white  it  is  only  ihe  secondary  object,  not  the  first  T' 

Bat  even  if  beauty  be  always  associated  with  utility  ami  hare  in  fact 
been  brought  al>nut  by  its  utility,  it  may  nevertheless  have  been  an 
object  in  the  mind  of  a  Ditrinc  artificer,  who  may  have  been  minded 
to  use  the  one  aa  a  means  aud  end  to  tlic  other.  VVc  may  thcrcforej 
1  think,  approach  the  subject  with  a  perfect  freedom  from  any  thoolo- 
gical  bias. 

The  whole  subject  will,  I  bclicrc,  be  felt  by  some  p^'^i^'''  to  be  a 
piece  of  moonshine, — the  whole  diicusstoa  fit  for  cloudlaud,  not  for 
tbia  practical  solid  world  of  ours. 

Beauty,  such  per»ODs  would  sny,  is  not  o  real  thing,  nn  ohjeetirc  fact : 
it  is  a  part  of  man,  nut  of  the  world — it  is  in  him  who  sees,  not  in  the 
thiug  seen  :  it  ia  seen  by  one  man  in  one  thing — by  aaotlicr  man  in 
nnother. 

To  thii  it  seems  a  sufiicicnt  answer  to  say  that  the  relatiou  of  any 
one  external  thing  to  any  one  mind  which  produces  the  peculiar  con- 
dition which  wc  call  the  pcrocptiou  of  beauty,  i»  a  fact,  and,  like  every 
other  sin»Ie  fact,  must  bare  an  adequate  cause.  But  when  wc  find 
that  there  ure  forms  of  beauty,  sueh  as  the  iMOUty  of  sunlight,  which 
operate  alike  ou  all  men,  and,  it  would  seem,  ou  all  scusilivc  beings^ 
vhen  we  find  that  the  brilliant  llowen  which  attract  the  child  in  tbo 
field  or  the  Indy  in  the  druwiuR-room,  attract  the  insect  tribes — wc  feci 
oursvlres  in  the  prc-scucc  of  a  great  body  of  persistent  rclatious,  which 
it  ia  impo^ihlc  to  pnaii  over  as  unreal  or  as  uoimportuit. 

But,  again,  there  is  ugliness  in  the  world ;  and.  one  ugly  thing*  it  is 
suggested,  destroys  all  your  deductions  from  beauty.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  a  very  important  fact  for  any  one  to  grapple  with  who  proposes  to 
give  any  theoretical  explanation  of  the  presence  of  beauty  in  the 
universe ;  but  for  mc,  who  am  only  inquiring  whether  and  how  far 
fwauty  is  u»cful,  it  is  not  really  material,  because  there  can  be  tio  doubt 
*   Wadom.  nil.  3-&.  t  P.  300. 
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tlint  beauty,  ta  well  hs  ugliness,  exbts  ia  the  world.  Tliis  mucih  I  will 
i»j  in  puiKiing,  that,  to  nij  mind,  Ibe  balance  of  tbirga  is  in  favour  of 
beauty  and  against  ugliness — the  tcudcncy  is  ia  favour  of  hcutty,  not 
agli(K'«;,  aud  that  tendency  may  be  a  very  important  thing  to  think  uf. 

Firrthcrinorc,  tbc  f&ct  thai  we  rccogtu'xc  ut^ncas  seems  to  make  our 
recogtiition  of  beauty  more  important ;  for  it  ahoffs  that  the  pcrccplioa 
of  boAUty  i«  uot  mere  habits  And  thkt  via  linvc  an  iuwnrd  and  indtpcn> 
(lent  jadgmcnt  on  the  matter — wo  lire  able  to  Appi-uve  the  one  tiling  oa 
the  score  of  beauty,  and  to  reject  llic  other  as  ugly. 

Even  allowing  fully  fur  the  cxiatcucc  of  ugliness,  ilmnAl  be  conceded 
that  tbe  world  uruimd  us  prescats  a  rust  roasa  of  beauty — complex, 
diverse,  commingled,  and  uot  ensity  admitting  of  Analysis.  It  is  common 
alike  to  ibc  or^^&nic  and  the  inorganic  n-alms  of  Nature.  Tbe  pageants 
of  the  sky  at  morning,  uooii,  and  night,  the  forms  of  tbe  trues,  the 
beauty  of  the  Hoirera,  the  glory  of  the  hills,  the  aiiful  subliuiily  of  tbe 
stars — these,  and  a  thousand  things  in  Katnre,  till  the  soul  with  a  wcnKO 
of  Ix^auty,  which  the  art  neither  of  the  poet,  nor  of  the  pliilosojihcr, 
nor  of  the  |)]iitit«r  can  come  near  to  depict.  \Vc  arc  morcd  and  over- 
come, soniclimrs  by  this  object  of  Iwnuty,  soinctirocs  by  that,  but  yet 
more  by  the  eomplex  tnaai!*  uf  glory  of  the  universe. 

"  For  Nature  licnta  in  |icrf«t  tuna. 
Ami  rouniU  uitli  rliyinu  b«r«vury  ruB«; 
H  tVhothcr  aibe  wnik  on  lui4  ot  mo, 

H  Or  hide  uod«rgn>nnil  bcr  aichcioy. 

^K  Ttion  cuut  not  vara  tby  stolf  in  Mr, 

^f '  Or  (lip  thy  [addle  in  uie  Inke, 

V  But  it  carvea  the  txiw  of  bcinty  thtxe, 

And  ripplei  ia  ihymt  the  ou  tonskc.'' 

As  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  utility  of  this  promis- 
cuous and  multitudinous  cmwd  of  beauties — and  it  seems  not  likely 
that  such  an  attempt  can  yet  be  made  with  aiicx>ess:  and  the  phenomena 
of  Katun!  are  therefore  likely  for  a  long  time  to  conic  to  imprest  most 
meu  with  the  sense  of  beauty  fur  beauty's  sake.  Itut  iu  respect  of 
certain  particular  and  separable  instances,  the  attempt  has  reoentljr 
been  made  to  shov  that  the  beauty  exhibited  is  aecfiil  to  the  stmcture 
exhibiting  il,  and  cousiquciitly  that  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  tba 
strictly  ntilitariau  principle  of  the  survival  of  tbe  fittest, — one  instaace 
in  which  this  has  been  most  notably  attempted  bging  in  rc^pi'Ct  of  ibo 
beauty  of  flowers.  Let  us  consider  how  far  licauty  can  thus  be 
accounted  for  in  this  particular  case. 

There  will  be  a  great  ndvantngo  iu  iKia  course ;  fur  beauty  is  ft 
thing  about  uhicli  it  in  not  very  easy  to  argue :  it  ts  too  subtle,  too 
evanescent,  too  disputable,  to  afford  au  easy  material  for  the  logical  or 
Bcdentitie  crucible ;  and  these  difficulties  wc  shall  best  surmouriL  by  In 
the  first  place  isolating  certain  beautiful  things  for  our  tonsideratiuo, 
and  limiting  to  them  our  inquiry  tutu  how  far  each  of  tlte  rivnl  theories 
is  Bufllciont  to  explain  their  existence.  W'v  slinll  thus  try  to  narrow 
the  great  controversy  to  very  definite  niid  dialiiiet  iMUca, 
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"  FJoworn,*'Mys  Mr.  Darwin,*  "  rank  nniougst  ihe  moat  beawtjfiil  prodncUons  of 
Katore,  aiid  itie^  hnvc  Woomo,  tlirough  natural  Mlcciion,  ttenittifii !,  or  ratltcr 
i?ODBptcuoii3  in  contniu  willi  Uio  pecniic^  of  the  Iravet,  that  tht-y  mi^lit  be  radly 
ohMrnd  fltii]  ^Ha^ted  by  iosecu^  ao  thnt  Ihclr  fm-liiixatioit  might  be  ^voitrod.  1 
Jb&ra  come  to  thiv  conclasioti,  from  linking  it  na  invuriable  rate  th:>t  when  n 
flower  if)  fi»tilix«il  by  lite  wind  it  never  Iiaj  a  gailj-colour&d  corolla.  Agiuii, 
Mvcrnl  l-ianls  Iittbitunll^  pioJu(-c  two  lcin<]f  offlowi'in  :  oDckiniiof«n  nnil  colourcil, 
w)  iH  to  nttrnci  insects ;  the  otlicr  ck<9ed  and  noi  colowrei!,  destitute  of  nectar, 
aud  iievCT  visi(«(I  hy  insects.  We  may  sifely  condu(I«  lliat,  if  insects  Iwd  tiOvcr 
.tx>at«tl  on  tl>«  face  of  tho  «arth.  the  v<>g«tauoa  iwauU  ant  liavo  bo«n  tlcckml  with 
bcauiifuJ  Sow«r8,  but  would  ituvo  prodiicod  only  ^mcii  poor  llum.-n  aa  are  dow 
borne  by  oar  firs,  oaks,  nut  aitdanh  irwv*,  by  the  grajtsoi^  by  <tf>ioiK:h,  docItB, 
and  nctUM." 

No  OBC  can  iloubt  nho  watches  a  mcutlov  on  a  summer's  day  that 
iusects  are  nltraeii-d  Ly  the  secot  and  the  colours  of  tlic  flQircrs.  The 
whole  field  id  busy  with  their  jubilant  hum.  These  little  creatures 
have  the  same  sense  of  beauty  that  ire  Iiavc.  WImt  room  thrrc  is  foi- 
thoiiglit  iit  that  fact  1  There  is  a  Kubtic  bond  of  mciitul  union  between 
oursclvca  and  the  creatures  whom  vte  so  often  despise.  'Hiciv  is  a  joy 
vtdcaprcad  and  multiplied  beyond  our  highest  ealodation.  What  a 
dcailly  blow-  to  that  egotism  of  man  which  thinks  uf  all  Iwiiuty  as  laado 
for  him  alone  I 

But  I  retiini  to  the  ai^utnent.  Wc  have  pmsentcd  to  our  notice 
three  kinds  of  attraction  which  opciratG  upon  insects — the  couspicuous- 

Bicss  of  colour  iind  form,  the  beauty  of  the  smell,  nnil  the  pleasant  taste 
of  the  honey.  No  one,  as  I  have  said,  who  watches  u  mcftdow  or  a 
garden  on  a  snmnicr's  day  can  for  n  moment  doubt  the  operation  of 
these  causcsj  or  (jueHtiou  the  direct  action  of  iiuccts  iu  producing  the 

^rtilizntion  of  flowent.     Iu  that  souse  the  bcauly  of  a  llowcr  is  clearly 

ROf  direct  nse  to  the  Hover  which  exhibits  it.  It  is  better  for  it  that  it 
should  be  fertilized  by  jiiseets  thnti  not  fertilized  at  all ;  but  is  it  bettor 
for  it  to  be  fertilized  by  insaitj  than  by  the  wind,  or  by  »omo  other 
agency,  if  such  exist  ? 

This  shall  be  the  subject  of  inrjuiry.     But  before  we  can  anavcr  it, 

jt-vc  miifit  go  a  little  afield  and  collect  some  other  of  the  facts  of  the 

The  coucltuioQ  thai  beauty  is  atcful  fur  the  fcrtiliftatiouof  the  Rower 
does   not  test  merely  ou  the  gencr.il  pbcnomeua  of  a  summer  meadow. 
It  is  confirmed  by  many  other  observationst.     Flowers  arc  not  merely 
bUroctiTe  in  thcmaclves;    they  arc   fre(iucutly  rendered  attractive  by 
nheir  gronping.     Sometimes  (lowers  iudividually  small  arc  gathered  into 
FhendR,  or  spikes,  or  bunches,  or  nrabeU,  and  so  produw-  a  more  con- 
spicuous effect  thau  would  result  from  a  more  crpiul  distribution  of  the 
E^owcrs;    sometimes  yet  more  minute  floircrs  or    Horcts    arc   gathered 
Ftogcthcr  into  what  appears  a  single  ilowcr,  and  often  have  the  outer 
fltHTta  ao  modified  both  in  shape  and  colour  at  to  produce  the  general 
effect  of  one  very  briltiaDt  blossom,  as  iu  the  daisy  or  the  inarigukl. 

*  "Otigin  of  Spei'iear  (4tti  Ed.),  [l  2a». 
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Sometimes  the  eiime  rtsoUt  is  pvodticcd  bjr  "tlie  maxsiiig  or  smalt 
flowera  into  dense  ctuhioiw  of  bright  colour."*  Tl»is,»8  iit  well  known, 
n  of  commoQ  occmreoce  with  Alpiae  flowers  ;  »od  this  mode  of  growth, 
as  well  R«  the  great  size  of  many  Alpine  bloMomsai  compired  with  tliat 
of  tlic  irhole  pluit,  and  the  great  brilliance  of  Alptr.o  pUuta  o$ 
compared  with  tlieir  cimgcuom  of  the  lowlauds,  have  all  Iwcii  cxploinodi 
by  rcfciTDcc  to  the  comparative  rarity  of  tmccta  in  tlie  Alpine  height*,' 
and  the  conscijueiit  necessity,  if  tbe  plants  are  to  aarrire,  that  thOJT 
ohoiild  offer  strong  attrartions  to  their  needful  fricnd».t  x\  similar 
expliitiation  has  been  offered  for  the  brilliant  coloum  of  Arctic  fiowcn.]; 

Fnrthermopc,  thia  curious  fart  exitia,  that  of  floircriug  plant*  a  largej 
nomber  do  not  ripen  or  pnt  forward  their  pistils  and  atameos  at  the 
aamc  period*  of  tbcir  growth:  in  some  caaea  the  pintil  i%  ready  to 
receive  the  pollen  whilst  tbe  antbera  arc  immatorc  and  not  ready  to 
supply  it:  anch  are  called  proterogynoua.  In  other  cases  the  antbera 
arc  ripe  before  the  pistil  is  ready  to  receive  the  pollen :  tbeae  anj 
proterandrous.  In  either  case  tbe  same  event  hapjiena — tliat  the 
ovules  can  never  be  fertilized  by  tbe  pollen  of  the  same  btossom,  nor 
witboQt  some  foreign  agency,  gcnemlly  that  of  iuMcta. 

Lastly,  thcro  is  a  largo  number  of  plaota,  including  a  great  proportion 
of  those  with  iinsyromctriMl  blossoms,  of  which  the  flowers  bare  been 
ahown  to  be  specially  oilaptcd  by  various  mechanical  contri?anccs  for 
insect  agency.  Nothing,  as  is  well  known,  is  more  marvellous  than  tlie 
variety  and  subtlety  of  the  arrangements  for  the  purpose  which  exist  in 
orcbidaoooua  plants,  as  explained  by  tlie  patience  and  genius  of  Mr.  Darwio. 

la  Tiew  of  these  fact^  it  would  be  ioipossiblo  to  deny  that  coa- 
spieuoiisncsa  is  one  of  tbe  agcnciea  in  force  for  (be  ferliliKition  of 
floKcre;  thatj  to  use  tbe  recent  Inngiiagc  of  Mr.  Darwin,  "flowcrt  are 
not  only  delightful  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  but  display  most 
wonderful  adaptations  for  various  purposes,'*^ 

So  far  we  bare  considered  the  evidence  which  i«  affirmative,  and  in 
favour  of  the  explanation  of  tbe  existence  of  beauty  iu  flowera ;  wc  have 
found  clearly  that  beauty,  or  rather  conspicuouaness,  ia  in  many 
cases  useful  to  the  plant.  But  beauty  ia  by  so  mCRlu  the  only  agency 
ia  this  neccKsnry  process.  Ou  the  contrary,  tbe  agencies  actually  in 
operation  are  very  numerous. 

As  Mr.  Darwin  points  out  in  the  passage  I  have  cited,  and  still  more 
at  large  in  bis  work  "On  the  Different  Forms  of  Flowers," a  large  pro- 
portion of  existing  iJanls  arc  fcrtiiizcd  by  the  action  of  the  wimi ;  anil 
again,  many  plants  bear  two  kinds  of  flowera,  the  one  conspicuous  and 
attractive  toinsects,theot1terinconspicuous  and  which  never  open  to  admit 
the  activity  either  of  insects  or  of  the  wind.  Moreover,  there  arc  various 
other  ageuciea  called  into  pl«y>      Some  plants,  such  a«  the  Hypericum 

■  yftaux.  "Tropkd  Raton,"  p  £12.        -t  It^id.  p,  £11        ;  nU.  p.  »7. 
t  "Flowen  aoa  tlwic  Cntnddea  Guests"  by  Bonici,  tniiiskt«4  byOglo.    Pretsloty 
Lrttc>r.  I 
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perforatum,  one  of  the  oofomODOsi  of  tlic  St,  JoIidV  Worts,  uid  probsblv 
the  bindwewi,  are,  it  Kems,  fertiliMd  hy  the  mthering  of  the  corolla, 
vliich  aatunilly  briiij^  the  statuais  iuto  contact  with  the  styip,  aud  so 
transfers  the  pollen  p^ins  from  the  one  to  the  other,*  Other  plants, 
•gain,  such  as  the  common  centaury  (Emjlkraa  c€»lattrita»)  and  the 
t'htora  perfoiiela,  arc  fertilized  by  the  closing  of  the  corolla  over  the 
anthers  and  stigma,  not  in  the  death  bat  in  the  sleep  of  the  plant-f  lu 
the  hnlliaiit  aittumiinl  CoJcMcum,  and  in  the  iHrmiiergin,  agiiiii,  according 
to  Dr.  Kcnier.  Nature  has  recourse  to  a  more  comjilcx  maohiuery  :  the 
corolla  Srnt  closes  over  the  aulhcrs,  which  are  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
atigmsi  and  takes  off  some  of  the  pollen  j  a  groirth  of  the  corolla 
cnrricH  the  pollen  ihiftt  to  the  level  of  the  stigma,  and  a  second  closing 
of  the  coTxilla  transfers  the  pollen  to  the  stigmalic  surface.  The  pollen 
bits  been  matlc  to  ascend  to  its  proper  place  by  an  arrangcniciit  whieli 
reminds  one  of  the  man-engiuo  of  a  Cornish  mino-t  A  similar 
arrangement  ia  described  as  occurring  iu  the  bright-llowered  PeiticU' 

Let  us  take  nnotJicr  group  of  beautiful  flovrcn  which  adorn  our 
greeDhouscs  and  our  tables:  I  mean  the  Aaciepiada,  to  which  the 
SlepAanoiu  and  the  fhgti  belong.  The  former  is  distingiiiahcd  by  the 
beauty  of  its  sceuc  a*  well  as  of  its  flovrcra.  Both  present  flowora  not 
merely  conspicuous  in  thcmsclrcs  from  their  size,  form,  and  eolonr,  bat 
conspicuous  also  by  reason  of  their  gnmpiug.  Here,  if  anywhere,  wc 
slioiihl  o^jicct  that  beauty  should  justify  itself  by  its  utility.  But  the 
facts  appear  to  be  juat  the  other  vny.  The  pollen  is  collected  together 
iuto  waxy  masses,  irhieh  arc  arraugcd  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  on  the 
pistil ;  and  tbc  pollen  tubes  pass  from  the  pollen  grains  n-hilst  still 
enclosed  within  the  antlicra,  and  &o  bring  about  fcrtilixatiou  nithouttliu 
intervention  of  insect  agency.  It  is  difficult  to  suppOM  the  Agclepiada 
can  hare  become  beautiful  for  tbc  sake  of  an  agency  of  which  they 
never  avajl  theniselrcs. 

Our  common  I'^mitory  has  BOt  TCry  conspicuous  flowers,  hut  still 
they  lure  considerable  attractivcncM  of  form  and  still  more  of  colour,  due 
buth  to  the  individual  blossom  and  to  their  grouping  together ;  and  vet 
Fumaria  is  said  to  be  sclf-fcrtilc.j] 

A  much  more  brilliantly  colouml  member  of  the  same  family  is  the 
Dicenira  (Piclytra)  apeeta/nlis,  so  familiar  in  our  ganjetiik  Any  one 
who  examines  the  flowers  of  this  species  will  continually  iind  the  pollen 
grains  traiwferred  to  the  stigma  without  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
flower  ever  having  opened  so  as  to  allow  of  iiucctageucT.     Dr.  Liudlcy^ 


■  Itentlow,  "OnSelf-rivliliutioin.''  Traas.  linn.  Snoioty.Snasmes,  "Botany,"!. p. 320, 
Qutrv !  Is  not  tliis  tbc  csm  with  tbo  Toomm  tA  our  peoiutonaci ! 

t  llMiiiiflw,  hU  tur.  3«),       • 

X  KemBf.  p.  1 1.  Theao  it«t«jii«nt«  R|ip«>r  to  mo,  Uiongb  msdo  Inr  s  v*n  >ocQn>|Ji«]iad 
olsarvvr.  t«  r«i|utr*  veriltotion-  My  awn  alwervBtioDS  on  tho  OoltiUttm  (whiok  bavc  boen 
«nlf  verjr  hnptrtoct)  wooU  havo  Inf  nis  to  luoliov  to  a  lilifferMit  nwolusion. 

%  UxA^,  "  V«g.  King.-  J38. 
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luu  {^en  Ml  account  of  the  incoliBiiism  for  solf-rvrtilixattou  ;  anil  tins 
dovcr  Itaa  recently  beeii  the  subject  of  an  cl^omto  sttuly  hf  tlic 
Germno  botantist,  Hilck-braud,*  au<l  he  coucurs  iu  the  riew  that  tLc 
atitlicns  inevitably  communicate  their  pollen  to  the  pistil,  and  tlint  mn  the 
result  of  a  very  compHcatciJ  and  subtle  urningemeut  of  the  parts,  which 
it  would  be  umsIcss  tu  attempt  to  descriho  u-ittiout  dittf^rams.  iUil  be 
Iwlicrcs  that  ia  addition  to  the  arrangemcnta  for  8clf>fbrtilixatiuu, 
another  arrangement  exists  for  pro<)uciitg  croxi-tertilizntion  hy  intectn  ; 
hut  as  the  plant  has  never  producetl  seed  under  his  ohijon'ution,  lie  is 
uuablc  to  tell  irbcther  one  mode  of  fertilisatioa  is  more  useful  than  the 
other.  I  think  thu  evidence  of  the  self- fertilisation  is  far  uleurer  ihnii 
thitt  of  the  cross- fertibzalion. 

Now,  if  the  Diceatra  biu  become  beautiful  in  order  to  attract  innccts, 
tt  naiiitt  linrc  done  so  tbroagh  a  long  series  of  dcvclopn>cutSj  for  its 
ndaptation  to  tlieir  agency  is  of  the  most  complex  kind.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  either  that,  aJdu  by  side  with  this  development  for  cross- 
fertilizution,  there  has  been  also  developed  auothcr  complex  arraugvmcat 
for  self-fort ilixat ion,  or  thnt  nii  c%rlit-r  complex  arrangement  for  aclf- 
fertiUzRtiou  should  have  survived  through  the  chaugea  neces^nry  to 
render  the  flowr  (it  for  insect  fertilisation.  The  co-ciistcacc  in  one 
organism  of  two  complex  sclteiurs  for  dilTcrent  objects,  ami  the  inter- 
laeiug  of  those  two  schemes  in  one  beautiful  flower  <wliidi,  if  Uildebraud 
be  right,  occurs  in  the  Dicentra),  seem  to  be  things  very  improbable  if 
the  beautiful  flower  has  become  what  it  lr  tu  the  pursuit  of  one  only  of 
those  objects.  These  speculations  may  he  premature  as  regards  tbo 
particular  Hower;  but  the  co-eiistence  of  two  modes  of  fertilization  is 
not  peculiar  to  Dicentra  and  socms  to  fumiah  material  fur  imi>ortaat 
rcHoctioa. 

Yet  ODC  more  plant  mufit  be  considered.  The  Loasa  aurantiaca  is  a 
creeper  which  grows  &ocly  in  our  gardens,  nnd  has  large  and  brilliantly 
coloured  scarlet  flowers  turm^d  np  with  yellow.  Ita  seeds  set  frcoly  i 
ciiltiratioQ.  The  means  by  which  fertilization  is  effected  are — unle. 
my  obscrrations  hare  mixlrd  me — very  peculiar.  When  tlic  lower  first 
unfolds,  the  numerous  stamens  ore  found  ooHcctod  together  la  huudlce 
in  depressions  or  foldg  of  the  petals  ;  after  &  while  the  aiilhors  begin  to 
move,  and  one  after  the  othiT  the  stameos  pass  upwants  from  their  nests 
in  the  petals,  ami  gather  in  a  tbick  group  round  tlie  ityle  ;  sul»e(jitciitly 
a  downward  nnd  badtward  movement  begins,  which  brings  the  aothcra 
against  the  pistils,  and  restores  the  stamens  nearly  to  their  old  poMttou, 
but  with  exhausted  uiid  faded  outliers.  I  tiarc  never  sceo  any  in- 
aecta  at  work  on  the  flowers,  and  yet  I  find  the  plant  to  be  &  frco 
seeder. 

So  long  ago  as    1810  "M.  Fromond  enumerated  several  coQSpipnoai 
flowcn  in  which,  according  to  his  observations,  fcrtibzalioQ  was  elTected 

*  "  VtbfS  di«  BctUabuABxrofriehtanseii  l)«i  den  FanumOMBi"  ta  Pringibein's  "  Jaht^ 
bndi,"  vcJ.  rii  pMi  tr.  p.  nsk.    ibjO. 
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without  the  ftgoucy  of  cillier  tbc  wind  or  insects.*  And  much  more 
reccatly  aa  Amrricau  wiiter,  .Mr.  Mceluui,  bas  giren  a  list  of  clvvea 
getK-ni,  ftiuoiigst  otiicr*,  In  whiL-h  he  lias  observed  tlic  jiistiN  covered  with 
the  pollen  of  the  plant  beforu  the  [luw-er  has  opcucd,  and  iu  tbc  one  case 
which  he  submitted  to  tlie  microscopCj  it  was  fouQd  Uiat  tbc  pollcii 
tubes  wen:  dcsccndiDg  throiigli  tlic  pistil  towanU  the  ovnHum.i'  Ainonget 
tbo  genera  ho  names  were  Weslaiia,  Lalhara.*,  Batlota,  Circes  Genitta, 
Piswn,  and  Linarie. 

TIic  iusUaocs  which  I  have  givcu  nvc  mostly  from  pUnU  famJliac  !u 
our  fields,  our  gardens,  or  &ur  grcenhoiucs.  'Vhcy  are,  I  think,  suffieicnt 
to  nuilce  u«  pause  before  wc  coiicludc  lliat  all  coDspicuons  flowcra  arc 
ftrtilizcd  by  iuscct  agency.  It  may  be  that  Bocoa'a  varning  to  attend 
as  carefully  to  ucgBtivc  an  to  afliruijktivc  iiistancca  has  been  a  little 
forgotten.  Moreover,  thcHC  instauccs  seem  to  show  that  it  would  be  a 
great  error  to  atipimsc  that  all  lloivci'a  are  fertilised  either  by  iu»cct3  or 
by  the  wind ;  and  it  i»  piubabte  that  the  more  the  subject  ia  considered 
tbc  more  complex  will  the  arraDgements  for  fertilisation  be  found 
to  be. 

The  agflucies  to  wliieh  I  Itnvc  last  referred  cxist^  it  will  be  observed, 
ID  beautiful  and  conspicnons  Howen ;  and  vet  aot  independently  of  that 
beauty  and  that  couiipiciiouuicss  :  so  thiit  in  each  in-itancc  thL-se  facts 
are,  oh  the  utititariau  theory,  uucxplaiued  and  residual  phpuomeua. 
They,  therefore,  deianud  cnrucf>t  inquiry.  For  the  ciistciicc  of  a  single 
reskluil  phcitonicuon  is  notice  to  the  inquirer  that  he  has  not  got  to  tbc 
bottom  of  bus  subjceti  that  his  theory  is  cither  not  the  truth  or  not  the 
nb(^  truth. 

Do  the  facts  justify  us  in  couchKliug  that  insect  fertilization 
is  more  beneficial  to  the  plant  than  fertilization  by  the  wind  ur 
Bay  other  agency?  Do  they  afibrd  any  sufGcicnt  cause  for  that 
change  from  the  ouc  mode  of  fertilization  to  the  other  which  hH-i  hi>en 
suggested?  The  facts  bearing  on  these  questions  urc  very  reiuiirk- 
able ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  plants  produce  two  kinds 
of  blossom,  the  one  conspicuona  and  the  other  ineonspicuous;  the 
one  vibited  by  inxcets,  the  other  self-frrtitixing.  Tlccent  ub»crvatioD 
slioTs  that  these  clcistogamous  Rowctb,  us  they  are  called,  arc  pre- 
sent in  a  great  variety  of  jilants.J  Id  the  violet  they  arc  found 
to  exist,  being  seen  iu  the  Rumraer  and  nntunin,  when  all  tbc  uiore 
brilliajit  flowers  have  gone.  The  one  flower  hna  everything  in  its 
favour — honey  and  a  beauty  uf  colour  and  of  smell  that  has  j>as»e(l  into 
a  proverb — nud  it  opens  ita  blue  uings  to  the  visits  of  the  insect  Irtbc  in 
the  season  of  their  utmost  jollity  and  life  The  other  has  everything 
agftiust  it :   it  is  iuconspicuuuB,  secDtless,  ngly,  and  closed.      And  yet, 

'  Xdnk,  ''iUeott  on  IVtwreu  of  Bofauiy   dahoi;   lUI,"  tmntliuud   by  LnnkcaUr  iJtay 
Socinty,  IWft),  pTw, 
t  Mwhsn,  "  On  F«rtUiatii>D  by  insect  Agraoy."    Offrfnxra'  CAr«n)W«,  1 1  .■*•!*  isj*- 
(  Km  llic  wIivIa  «ulijc(''t  of  tlicm:  mntt  cnrinni  noims.  mr  Mr.  1>u-wia's  \ioiA  "  On    tlis 
DifTcrmt  Forma  of  Muwots ;"    Hev.  ti.  Itenshnr,  Tr.  Idaa.  Socj^rtjr,  "  Butaiy,"  2u«l  swicii, 
vol.  t.  |it3l7i  Ulr.  [tMiH«(.  Jonnsl  of  Liaa.  SooM<t7,  "  IMui]:,"  xui.  p.  I4J,  iriLp.  J49. 
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wbich  succeeds  the  better?  which  protluco*  the  more  «4scd?  Tho 
clcistugamout,  and  not  the  hrillinnt  Dowers:  the  victory  »  with  ugliness, 
and  nut  with  bcuuty. 

The  aamc  is  true  of  the  luipaiieM  /aha.  This  is  an  American  plant, 
doftelv  »kin  to  ihc  baknm  of  our  gardens,  which  has  now  thoroughly 
cslnblishwi  itself  on  the  hanks  of  some  of  our  rivers,  ns  the  Wey,  and 
the  tributary  stream  that  runs  through  Abinger  and  Sherc.  It  has 
attmetivc  flowers  hung  on  the  daintiest  flower-stalkii.  It  hns  also  little 
green  flnncrs  that  ncrer  opeti  and  uhiiost  escape  utteution  ;  aud  yvl 
they,  and  not  the  large  flovrera,  arc  tlic  great  source  of  seed  vcaacla 
to  the  plitnt — tho  great  Bccurity  tliat  the  life  of  the  race  will  be  con- 
tinued.* Again,  uglincsi  has  bonic  away  thi^  pahn  of  utility  from  beauty. 
So,  toOi  in  America  the  eame  happens  with  the  Sj>vcti/aria  pajvliala  s 
Id  ahady  situations  all  its  flovrcm  arc  said  to  be  clciatogamout,  nnil  to  lie 
wonderfully  productive  and  strong.t 

llu)  conditiona  of  the  problem  in  these  cases  are  such  as  to  tuuhc 
them  of  the  last  importance  in  our  inquiry  into  ihc  utility  of  beauty  j 
fur  in  caeh  vA^e  vie  are  comparing  a  cunNpicuous  and  an  iuuoit^piciioits 
flower  iu  the  very  same  plaut.     The  coudiUoiis  aeem  to  exclude  tfa^ 
pOBsihility  of  error  in  the  result.  ^H 

Two  explanations  have  been  suppested  oF  the  origin  of  thcan  olci«to- 
gaiDOUs  flowers:  according  to  the  one,  they  arc  tlie  earliest  form  of  the 
(lowers;  according  to  the  other  Ttcw^  they  arc  degraded  forms  of  ibc 
more  beautiful  6ower3.t  For  our  pur[)Oec,  it  in  innnatcrinl  whether  of 
the  two  explanations  is  correct ;  for  cither  the  dcvelopiueut  of  beuuty  has 
dimiDishcd  the  utihty  of  the  flower,  or  the  loss  of  beauty  has  increaacd  the 
utility  :  in  either  event,  utility  and  licauty  arc  dissociated  tJie  oue  from 
the  other. 

Another  experiment  Nature  presents  us  with,  in  which  the  conditions 
976  nearly,  if  not  quite,  us  rigorously  exclusive  of  error.  The  vut 
majority  of  orchidaceous  plants  arc,  aa  already  mentioned,  depcndenl 
en  insect  agency  for  fcrtiliBation,  aud  present  a  marvellous  vuriuty  of 
contrivniiccff  for  effecting  cro»^s-rcrtil!xntion  through  tbeir  activity, 
fiut  one  of  our  orehid»  (the  Uce  orchis)  ii  self-fcrtili^cd.  I  huxily 
hnov  anything  in  vegetable  life  more  striking  or  beautiful  than  to 
aee  its  delicate  polUuaria  nt  a  certain  stage  of  its  inflorescence 
descending  on  to  tho  stigmatic  aurCace  and  so  yieldiug  their  |iolIea 
grains  to  the  fertilization  of  their  own  blossom ;  and  yet  the  Bm 
orchis  has  bccu  found  by  oltscrrerf  to  hi  as  irvx  a  seeder  as  nuy  of 
its  tribe.  Jierc  the  beauty  and  couspicuousness  of  the  hlomoni,  which  ue 
Tcry  great,  are,  m  for  as  can  be  seen,  useless;  the  plant  gains  nothing 
by  the  attractiveness  n'hieh  it  ofTcrs,  aud  the  colouring  aiid  omameuta- 
lion  of  the  blo»om  are,  on  the  theory  of  utility,  residual  {^uomeUA. 
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It  is  difficult  to  loiBgiDcthat  the  dtnogcfrom  wi&d  or  Bclf-fcrttHzatioti 
can,  HO  to  apeak,  comiueiiil  itself  to  tlie  flower  uti  tlic  Kcore  citbvr  of 
rconomy  or  success.  If  the  nnpmophiloiis  blossom  muet  proiluee  eoine- 
what  more  pollen  than  the  cntonophiloua,  it  savca  tbo  great  expenditure 
of  material  and  vital  force  requisite  for  tlie  production  of  the  large  nnd 
eonapicuoiM  corolla.  The  one  la  fertilised  hy  every  wind  that  blows;  the 
other,  tapccjally  iti  the  rase  of  highly-specialised  flowers  like  thft 
orchids,  may  l>o  incapniile  of  fertilization  except  by  a  very  few  initcct*. 
The  celebrated  Madagascar  orchid  Angraeum  can  be  fertilized,  it  is  said, 
only  by  a  moth  with  a  ppoboscJa  from  ten  (o  fourteen  inches  long — a 
moth  »o  rare  or  local  that  it  U  as  yet  known  to  nnltiralists  only 
by  prophecy.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for 
the  plant's  chance  of  snrrival  to  exchange  an  the  fertilising  agent  the 
universal  wind  for  this  ino«t  localixed  insect. 

And  here  onotlicr  line  of  evidence  comes  in  and  demands  consideration. 
Tlic  face  of  Nature,  as  we  now  see  it,  has  not  been  always  exhibited  by 
I  the  world.  The  flora,  like  the  fauna,  of  the  norld  has  chaugctl ;  how 
ibas  it  changed  aa  regards  the  beauty  of  the  flowers?  Docs  it  give  any 
testimony  to  that  becoming  Iieantifid  of  the  Bowers  of  plants  to  which 
Mr.  Darwin  rcfcis?  The  answer  is  not  a  very  certain  one,  by 
reason  of  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,  of  the  proba- 
bility that  benntifnl  plants,  if  they  bad  existed,  nnd  bad  been  of  a 
'delicate  ntnicture,  would  have  pcnshed  and  left  uo  trace  behind.  But 
•0  far  as  aa  answer  can  be  given,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  increase  of  floral 
bcaiitj  in  the  vege.tuble  world.  The  curliest  fiowCr  known  (the  Patho- 
eiteg  Granlonii)  occurs  in  the  coal  measures;  its  flowers  cannot  have 
been  other  than  ioconspicaoua  in  tbcmsclrcs,  though  it  is  poesiUc  that 
by  grouping  they  were  made  wore  nttraotite  to  the  eye  ;  in  the  period 
of  the  growth  of  the  coal,  when  this  plant  lived,  the  vast  forests  seem 
principnlly  to  hare  been  compoacd  of  trees  wttliout  conapicuoiis  blossoms, 
huge  club  mosses  nnd  mnrestnilH,  nnd  many  conifers ;  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  this  earth  wc  hare  no  trace  of  conspicuous  bIo*som,  and  it  is 
Dot  till  the  npper  chatk  that  the  oaks  and  myrtles  and  Prolracca  appear  as 
denizens  of  the  forests.  In  like  manner,  if  we  refer  to  the  appearance 
of  inaecta  on  the  earth,  we  have  no  clear  traos  in  very  early  strata  of 
those  classes  of  insects  which  now  do  the  principal  work  of  fertilization 
for  our  conspicuous  flowers.  In  the  eoal  measures  there  hare  been 
found  insects  of  the  scorpion,  beetle,  cockroach,  grasshopper,  ant,  and 
ncuroptcroos  families  ;  but  of  a  butterfly  or  moth  there  is  only  evidence 
of  great  doubt.  It  necius  probable,  tbcu,  and  one  cannot  say  more,  that 
witli  the  progress  of  the  ages.  Bowers,  aa  a  whole,  have  become  more 
oonspieuom  and  nltraetive.  Rut  if  we  inquire  whether  the  dull  flowers 
of  one  era  have  grown  into  the  conspicuons  flowers  of  another,  the 
answer  is  negative.  The  conifers  of  the  coal  age  were  nncmuphilous 
then,  and  arc  anemophilous  still;  they  Nhow  no  symptom  of  becoming 
more  conspicuous;  the  iamc  is  true  of  the  oaks  of  the  cbalk  period,  and 
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of  nil  other  iucoiispicuoiia  plauts.  Tbc  diO'crcocc  between  coD9]iicuoaa 
and  inconsjiicnoua  flowers  appears  a  permanent  one ;  anri  tbe  poge  of 
geology  gives  no  evideucc  in  fiivour  of  the  supposed  cLaD^e. 

Another  obscrvution  must  yet  be  made.  Compnring  flowers  rerlUised 
by  iii9««ta  and  bj"  the  wind,  it  has  never,  bo  fur  as  I  onn  Icftnij  bccii 
observed  that  the  former  arc  tnorc  certain  of  being  act  or  more  jirotifie 
than  the  latter;  ami,  nx  already  ahonn,  the  inronHpiriioiis  floneri  are 
often  more  fertile  than  the  conspicuous  ones.  What  motive  would  tlicre 
be,  then,  for  the  in<rouspiouoii8  flowers  of  Ihc  early  geologic  purioda  to 
convert  themwlvea  into  the  brilUaut  corollas  of  our  day? 

Carcftdly  considciTd,  the  paaage  which  I  hare  eitcd  from  Mr.  Darwtu 
docs  not  account  for  the  bcmity  of  the  flonere  of  plantH  at  all  j  it 
aeconnts  only  for  their  eonspitmousnewi,  as  the  writer  himself  poiuta  out ; 
and  the  tno  things  arc  so  different,  that  to  nceount  fur  tho  one  is  not 
even  to  tend  to  account  for  llic  other.  If  any  one  will  consider  the 
beauty  of  every  inflorescence,  whether  couapiciioiis  or  not — a  beauty 
which  the  microscope  always  makes  apparent  where  tlie  unaidctl  cjo 
fails  to  perceive  it ;  or,  again,  the  easily  perceived  beaoty  of  utaoy 
inconspicuous  plaitln ;  or,  lastly,  the  beauty  of  many  conspicuous  plant^ 
which  docs  not  tend  to  their  coiispicuouaaciis — be  will  see  hofr  true 
this  is. 

Fur  in  many  cou«picaousi  floirers  there  are  delicate  pencillinga  and 
markings  which  certainly  do  not  tend  to  make  them  aiieh,  but  which 
ncvcriUclcst  add  greatly  to  their  beauty,  as  ve  pcredvc  it.  In  the 
regularly  shaped  (lowers  these  markings  oflcn  start  from  the  criitrc  of 
the  blojKom  like  radii,  and  they  may  be  conceirod  as  jjnidinp  the  inserts 
to  the  central  store  of  lioncy.  Such  guidance  can  hardly  be  needful, 
as  the  shape  of  tbe  flower  itself  gcocrally  docs  all,  and  more  than  nil, 
ihnt  the  markiogH  rau  do  in  the  way  of  guidaitce.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  all  the  markings  lca<l  to  the  centre  of  the  flower  i 
icaay  arc  transrcrsv  :  mimy  arc  marginal;  some  arc  by  way  of  apot.  ' 

Again,  take  tbc  irregularly  shaped  flowers,  which  aiv  sup|>osed  to  be 
the  exeluBifC  subjects  of  insect  fertilization ;  how  iuflnite  nrc  tbo 
beauties  of  tbc  flower  oyct  and  above  those  which  make  it  couspicuoua, 
or  can  nssbt  to  gnidc  the  insect.  Take  the  orchid*,  for  example:  the 
labellum  is  geucrnlly  the  landing-place  of  the  insect  visilora;  bat  tbc 
other  flowcr-Icarcfi  arc  ulnioat  always  the  subjtvts  of  a  raat  display  of 
delicate  beauty  which  cannot  he  accounted  for  by  the.  oecessity  of  ccn» 
Bpicuousncse  or  guidance.  All  this  beauty  is,  on  the  theory  in  qucation, 
an  tineikplaincd  fact. 

But,  again,  take  tbe  grasses,  which  depend  for  fcrl !l iiistioti  cxclu«irc1y 
on  the  wind,  and  have  no  need  to  woo  Ihc  visits  of  the  insects.  Tbo 
bcnnty  of  the  mnrkings  of  tbc  iufloresccucc  of  many  of  tbe  gmtses  is 
very  great,  though  far  from  con.ipicuoui :  take  the  delicately  banded 
flowers  of  our  quaking  grasses;  take  the  rich  crimnun  uf  the  foxtail*  ; 
take  the  brilliant  yellow  of  tie  Canary  P/iukrit:  and  it  is  impoMibIc  to 
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refase  tbe  Bllrtbute  of  beauty  in   colour  lu   tlic  wind-loriug  grasses. 
And  ail  thus  beauty  is  uncxplaiucil  on  tbc  theory  iu  qiic&tioD. 

It  is  impu:>aiblu  to  speak  of  tlie  gnutnes  rikI  iiot  to  hare  tli«  mind 
recalled  to  the  beauty  that  rcsidi's  iu  form  aa  cotitrastcti  with  colour. 
£le£aDOe,  graoe  or  form,  charac-teriscs  most  (but  doL  all)  plants,  vhcthcr 
fertilised  hy  the  «iml  nr  by  imcct" ;  and  yet  tliis  grace,  iu  niDiiy  cosot, 
p«rhap!i  in  moift,  aOdu  Duthiug  to  tliuir  couspicuoanuess.  It  is,  oa  the 
theory  ia  quealion,  a  piece  of  idle  beauty  ;  and  yet  it  ia  all-ixTrFading 
— a  persistent,  thoti^li  not  univental^ckarat^tcrislic  of  tbe  vcgetuble  world. 

But  to  revert  to  cou!i]>icuoUflDe$3.  It  is  not  true  to  My  that  all  self, 
fcrtiliseil  plants  Iutc  iacoii»picuoiis  Hovers.  1  Invo  adduced  tjie 
Slephamti*  aud  ihtfa  ou  ttiiit  ]>oiut.  Nor  is  it  true  to  suy  tlut  oil 
aiicaio|ihiIim!t  flumcrs  are  iucoiiapicuous  aa  coiupiLrcd  with  the  green  ol 
their  leaves.  Tbe  large  but  delicate  yellow  grou|»  of  thu  male  flomm 
of  tbc  Scotch  j)iiic  (uot  to  travel  hcjood  vtry  fmuitiar  pinuta)  nrc  very 
conspicuous  in  the  early  summer — oiucli  more  sy,  to  my  eye  at  least, 
than  insoy  flowcn  wliJdi  are  supposed  to  stake  tbeir  lires  on  atlnictioa 
by  being  couapicDous.  Ucruiauu  Miiller  \iaa  obsctved  on  Lhiit  same 
&ct,  aud  c-onsidcra  it  to  bo  clear  that  the  display  of  colour  can  be  of  uo 
use  to  the  plant,  aud  must  therefore  be  regarded  oa  "  a  merely  ocoidoatal 
plK-iiomcnon,"* — i.e.,  a  phcuoincuon  not  accounted  for  by  utility. 

Tlic  crimson  flowers  of  the  larcJi,  a{;ain,  are  cciiaiuly  Tcry  coa- 
spiruous  aa  vrcU  aa  beautiful  ou  tbe  yet  Icaflos  bouglia;  and  yet  they 
oire  nothing  to  itisccU. 

Oue  other  n:uiai-k  uust  be  luade  ou  thia  passage  frooi  Mr.  Uorwiu 
which  has  formed  my  text.  It  due»  not  pretend  to  nocoant  for  tho 
productiou  of  beauty  or  evco  of  cousjiicuousness.  It  only  seeks  to 
account  fur  the  accuuiulattou  of  that  (|iiality  iu  certain  plauts,  and  its 
eomparativB  absence  iu  others.  Tbc  tendency  iu  Nature  to  produce 
beauty  is  a  postulate  in  Mr.  Darwriu'a  tbcor>'. 

The  beauty  of  uiouutaia  blossonut  has  been  referred  to  its  supporting 
the  utility  of  beauty:  it  ia  not  perfectly  clear  that  even  this  cau  be 
aecoonted  for  merely  by  tlic  need  of  attracting  itiscela.  It  ia  n\\A  by 
the  Atuoricau  writer  tu  whom  I  have  already  referred,  Mr.  Mevhun, 
tbat  the  flowers  of  tbc  Rocky  Hountains  arc  beautiluUy  coloured,  pro> 
diicc  as  much  six-d  as  similar  onc>  clticwli«n.',  mtd  yet  that  then:  is  a 
remarkable  scart^ity  of  insect  Ule — so  grtat,  1  understand  him  to  mean, 
as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  tbat  tlic  races  of  the  llowcrs  can  be 
perpetuated  by  insect  agcuey. 

Wc  have  hitberto,  accurdiug  to  (ntimise,  been  considertng  tiic  beauty 
of  flowers  as  detached  from  all  surrounding  facts,  aud  isolated  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  pla.iit.  Ibit,  in  fact,  tlii:*  buauty  of  the  iiidoresecncc 
of  plants  is  ouly  oue  phciiomcuou  of  a  much  larger  elius.  The  i/etuls 
and  sepals  arc  ouly  leaves;  and  it  is  dilbcult  to  argue  about  the 
character  of  tbe  flower^leaveB  and  omit  from  tltougbt  the  stalk  and  ixjul- 
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lewcs  ;  and  tlipsc  leave*  ceotiuuaJly  posstH  a  wealth  of  bcswty  both'of 
farm  sad  colour  for  irliich  no  iatflltgible  ntilitv  liuererbeeDaaggeitad. 
Tlie  use  laaAc  of  ooiit>|)icuou8  leaves  ja  the  mutleru  stjlc  of  beddiogMKibJ 
and  the  cultivation  ia  liot-hoaaca  of  what  are  called  fohagc  plants,  wUL' 
recall  thi«  to  everf  one.     In  maoy  cases  tbe  stems  of  plants,  often  the 
veins  of  tbc  leavc:<,  and  ufieu  the  backs  of  tbu  leaves,  arc  the  homes  of 
distinct  and  beautiful  coloariDg,  for  whicb,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  account 
con  be  given  on  the  score  of  ttsc     To  cnlat^c  our  view  yet  a  little 
more,  tbe  brilliaat  colours  of  the  fuug^i  aud  of  the  licbens,  mosses,  and  J 
sva-wccdsj  aud,  lastly,  tbc  outburst  of  variwl  colours  in  the  aotnnin — thai 
crimson  of  the  bmmbic,  the  browns  of  the  oaks,  the  red  of  tlie  maple, 
tbe  gold  of  the  elm,  "  tbc  sunshine  of  the  withering  fern" — all  tbcs^ 
pretent  themselves  to  us  as  oo  clowly  akiu  to  tbe  painted  beauty  of* 
flowers  that  wc  cannot  think  of  tbc  one  without  the  other  ;  aud  wc  may- 
well  hesitate  to  accept  as  satisfactory  a  theort'  which  can  offer  no  ex- 
planatiou   of  plicnomcaa  so  cloacly  akiu  to  thwc   of  flowers,  except, 
forsooth,  that  tbcy  arc  merely  nccidental.     Once   again,   to   widen  tbe 
range  of  our  mental  vision,  the  heauty  of  tbe  vegetable  world  is  but  a,J 
part  of  that  f^nt  and  complex  mass  of  beauty  from  which  ire  agreed  to  i 
segregate  it ;  and  viewed  as  part  of  that,  it  must  have  the  same  explana- 
tion appli4?<l  tu  it  as  tbc  other  beautiful  phenomena  of  the  world. 

It  in  worth  while  to  remember  that  Beauty  is  no  outcome  of  a  long 
period  of  crolntiou ;  it  is  no  late  event  in  tbc  geologic  history  of  the 
world.     The  lowest  forma  of  organic  life  no  \e^  than  tbe  highest  areJ 
elad  in  beauty.   Many  beings  that  arc  "simple  structureless  protoplasm"-^ 
to  use  tbe  language  of  Professor  Allman  aa  President  of  the  Britiab  Asso-I 
<.-ialioi)  this  year — "fasbioa  for  themsclvM  nn  outer  membraneous  or  cal- 
careous case,  often  of  symmelrical  form  aud  ebborate  oruameutation, 
or  construct  a  siiicious  skeleton  of  radiating  spicula  or  crystal-clear 
concentric  spheres  of  exquisite  symmetry  nml  bi-aiity."* 

So,  too,  in  the  Silurian  period,  tbccoraU  and  uthcr  marine  structures 
were,  no  doubt,  endowed  with  every  grace  which  could  please  tbc  cyo 
of  man,  if  he  had  been  there.  lU-nuty  is  ibe  invariable  conijianioD  of 
Nature.  It  ia  difficult,  therefore,  to  aeeount  for  it  ns  a  result  of 
cvolotion  ;  and,  as  for  the  theory  that  it  was  made  for  man'*  delectation 
only,  n  single  diatom  or  a  single  fossil  from  a  Siluriau  bed  is  enough  to 
put  the  whole  vaiu  egotism  to  flight. 

What  arc  tbe  resulu  fairly  deducible  from  these  obsciTaii(,.iS  ?  They 
•ccm  to  be  the  followiug; — 

1.  'fliat  cnospicnousncas  is  a  step  towards  fertilisation  iu  one  mode, 
and  might,  tbereforc,  well  be  used  by  an  artist  loving  at  onec  beauty 
and  fertility. 

3.  lliat  there  ia  no  such  preponderating  advantage  in  b«au^  as 
•Ijovb)  convert  the  ugly  onemophilons  (lowers  into  tbc  brilliatit  eato- 
mopliiluus  (lowers.  J 
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8.  Tliat  ID  an  ioBnite  nmnbcr  of  cbms  bcnutjr  exists,  -bat  iritliout  any 
reUtion  to  the  mode  of  fcrtiliutton. 

4.  That  it  ts  tnaintaiiictl  iu  many  cases  nbcrc  the  uglier  and  lew 
beautirtil  plant  is,  more  usefal,  as  in  the  caac  of  the  violet. 

6.  That  even  whore  conspicuougness  is  usefiil,  it  furnishes  no  complete 
account  of  the  vbolc  beauty  of  the  flower. 

Let  us  api>tj  these  fucU  to  tlie  tvo  rival  theories,  If^  ou  the  one 
hand,  nothiog  has  become  boautiful  bat  throngh  the  utility  of  beauty, 
beauty  niJI  be  found  where  it  in  useful  and  aon-here  else.  Hut  wc  haw 
found  beauty  n-ithout  Gliding  utility;  so  that  theory,  oa  our  present 
knoirledgej  is  inadntiasihle. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  he  an  artifiecr  in  Nature  who  loves  at 
once  utility  and  beauty,  tie  may  use  the  one  soiaetinics  m  a  mean  to 
the  other,  or  ho  may  use  beauty  without  utility;  and  the  preseaee  of 
beauty  without  utility  is  intelligible. 

And  here  I  conclude,     1  ace  in  Nature  both  attlity  nud  beauty;  but 

I  am  not  couvicced  that  the  one  is  solely  dependent  on   the   other-      I 

find  a  grace  and  n  glory  (even  in  the  flowera  of  plants)  which,  ou  the 

utilitarian  tlieory,  is  iiot  accouutcd  fur,  is  a  residual  phcuonienon;  and 

that  iu  such    cuvnuous    proportions  that  the   phenomenon  explaiucd 

boars  no  pcn-eptihic    proportion   to   the   phcuomcoon  left  unexplained. 

Whether  this  l)e  so  or  not,  it  appears  to  me,  for  the  reasotiii  I  have  alrdtdy 

pven,  that  we  may  still  coteriain  the  same  notiouB  about  the  beauty  of 

the  world  as  before.      Our  souls  may  still  rejoice   in    beauty   ns   of  old. 

Tu  tome  of  us  tJiis  glorious  frame  has  not  ap|>eared  a  deafl  niechAnic 

mawj  but  a  living  whole,  instinct  with  spiritual  life  ;  and  iu  the  beauty 

which    we  see   around   us  iu  Nature's  face,  wc  hare  felt  the  smile  of  a 

spiritual  Being,  as  w«  feel  the  smile  of  our  friend  adding  light  and 

lostre  to  his   connlcuaucc.     1   still  iudalgc  this  faiuxy,  or,  if  you  will, 

this  superstition.     Still,  as  ofutd,  I  feci  (to  use  the  familiar  language  of 

cur  great  poot  of  Nature) — 

''  A  iirMMiec  tlist  disturix  mc  with  tho  joy  ' 

QttAvnUA  tbcitjhts  :  a  Mna«  kubluM 
Of  KiiaotliinK  f*'  nwire  <Int|ily  iriUrfiiteJ, 
Vbw«  dfrcUuig  i*  tlie  li^t  of  lottiug  wtm^ 
And  tliu  nnind  ocaaa,  suit  llir  livrng  sir. 
And  tlie  bhia  sk^,  sdiI  ia  tho  miixl  of  man ; 
A  uotiMi  snd  a  spint  that  impel* 
All  Uiinklag  UiiugH,  all  objects  of  nil  Ibouglit, 
And  roUs  tfarcnigb  all  tliingi.    Therefore  am  I  still 
A  Iwer  of  tlie  nientlDn,-s  and  the  modi 
And  monntaisB  ;  sad  ol  all  that  w»  b«liold 
FMm  t&b  KMcn  cATtb  :  oi  kll  Ui«  migbtr  worlil, 
01  eye,  »Bd  «ar." 

Edit.  Pay. 
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"  IVI^  doubt  education  is  a  fine  thing  I"  said  I,  meditatively,  layii 
-L '  down  my  thirteenth  newspaper.  It  was  a  rainy  Novemb 
day,  and  the  reading-room  was  nearly  empty.  I  had  been  told  tl 
great  fact  over  and  over  again  in  some  form  or  other  in  all  tl 
"  Dailies"  and  "  Weeklies."  It  had  been  repeated  in  every  variety  of  toi 
in  the  little  pile  of  "  Monthlies"  at  my  elbow,  of  which  I  had  skimnu 
the  cream  (no  one  in  these  days  can  be  expected  to  go  through  tt 
labour  of  a  whole  article) !  The  "  Quarterlies,"  in  more  ponderous  fashioi 
had  reiterated  the  sentiment.  We  had  got  hold  of  the  right  thing  ;  a 
that  was  wanted  was  more  and  more  of  the  same.  Let  everybody  h 
served  alike ;  what  is  meat  for  the  gander  is  meat  also  for  the  goosi 
repeated  the  advocates  of  women's  education,  magnitoqnently  (thoug 
not  exactly  in  those  words).  Let  everybody  learn  the  same  thing  tha 
I  am  learning !  How  much  better  and  wiser  we  are  than  onr  fore 
fathers' !  How  beautiful  for  us  to  be  able  to  say,  as  in  the  old  stor 
of  the  French  Minister  of  Instruction  when  he  pulls  out  his  watcl 
"It  is  ten  o'clock;  all  the  children  in  the  schools  in  England  are  doin: 
their  sums.     It  is  half-past  eleven,  they  are  all  writing  their  copies !" 

"  What  everybody  says  must  be  true,"  thought  I ;  "  the  schoolmaste 
has  got  the  better  of  the  world,  and  rules  the  roast  despotieally ;  but  thei 
how  great  is  the  result !"  I  repeated,  with  pride. 

Such  perfection  was  rather  oppressive,  and  I  could  not  help  yawnin; 
a  little  as  I  went  upstairs,  looking  round  as  I  went.  The  decoration 
of  the  club  were  wonderfully  fine,  no  doubt,  but  perhaps  an  Italian  ofth 
"  Cinque-cento"  would  not  have  thought  them  quite  successful.  Probablj 
however,  he  would  have  been  wrong.  He  was  certainly  much  lea 
"  instructed"  in  art  than  we  are.  I  strolled  to  the  window,  and  looke 
out  at  a  stucco  palace  on  either  hand  and  over  the  way,  with  pillai 
and  pilasters  added  ad  libitum,  and  a  glimpse  of  a  long  wall  with  oblon. 
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(Opeoings  cut  ia  it,  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the  street.  One  of 
4hc  nbominablc  rcgiiDCUta  of  black  statues  which  disfigure  Loudou  stood 
near  the  corDar,  the  ni(x;ly>6QUhed  huttons  of  vhoK  paletot,  and  the 
creucii  of  whose  boots  (the  origiuids  of  which  must  hare  been  made  bjr 
-Hohy),  hod  ortcn  been  my  vondor,  if  iiot  admiratioa. 

"  YeSj  there  certainly  is  a  loat  art  or  two,  vhich  hare  somehow  made 
tbcir  eteapc  from  this  best  of  all  worlds,  in  spite  of  our  drilling  and 
^Dublc'distilled  traiosng,"  I  sighed. 

Tberc  was  a  portfolio  of  phologra|>hs  Iviiii;  oq  the  (able,  nhich 
I  tnrucd  over  abstraftt-dly.  The  Vfiiujf  dc  Milo,  ami  the  Theseus  of 
ihe  Parthenon ;  the  Raphael  frescoci  of  the  great  council  of  the  gods 
iu  the  Farucsiiiu  Palace  at  Komc ;  a  street  lu  Veuice;  Durham  Cathe- 
dral j  the  decorations  of  the  Ccrloaa  at  Povia;  some  spccimcn§  of  old 
Japnnesc  porccUin ;  some  coloured  patterns  of  FerBian  shawls  and 
prayer-rugs  and  of  Indian  inlaid  work.  Each  of  thcru  waa  good  and 
appropriate  of  its  kitul,  cxprcasing  a  national  or  individual  tasto 
and  feeling,  or,  best  of  all,  a  belief.  And  none  of  tliem  were  the 
restdts  of  education,  but  of  a  kind  of  iustiuct  uf  nrt  which  no  instmc- 
tioQ  hitherto  haa  been  able  to  give,  of  which  it  seems  even  sometimes 
to  dcpnve  a  race,  as  a  savage  geucrallf  lose^  his  accurntc  perception  of 
details  uud  his  {luwer  of  niomory  and  artistic  [iercc}iliuus,  uith  his 
delicacy  of  bearing  and  smell,  as  a  coDscqucnco  of  so-called  ciTilisution. 

The  Hindoo  arranges  coluura  for  a  fabric  irith  the  same  certainty 
of  intuition  that  n  bird  weaves  his  nest,  or  a  <:|)idcr  itn  web.  His  hhics 
and  grt-ens  are  as  harmonious  in  their  conibinalions  as  those  of  N'aturc 
iicrsclfj  while  the  "educated"  Eoglishmou  i«  now  introducing  every 
mpecica  of  atrocity  in  form  and  colour  wherever  he  goes,  mining  tie 
beautiful  native  mauufaeturen  by  instructions  from  his  superior  "  stand- 
point;"  forcing  the  workers  to  commit  every  blunder  which  be  does 
himself  »t  tioaie,  iu  order  to  ada|it  their  fabrics  to  the  abominable  tjistc 
of  the  middle  classes  iu  EnglHiul.  Even  the  missionaries,  male  and 
female,  caiinot  hold  their  hands,  and  touch  the  children  iu  schools  and 
harcems  crochet  and  cross>sti tcli  of  the  worst  designs  and  c«>h>urR, 
iQStcad  of  the  cxquititc  native  embroidery  of  tire  past.  Arsenic  Krecnti, 
magCDta  and  gaS'tar  dyes,  arc  iutrodtiocd  by  order  of  the  merchants 
into  carpets  and  cutihmcre  ftliawlK ;  vile  colours  and  forms  in  pottery 
and  bad  lacquer-work  arc  growing  up,  by  command,  iu  China  and 
Japan.  Ilicrc  seems  to  be  no  check  or  stay  to  Ihc  imiption  of  bad 
laatc  which  is  swamping  the  whole  world  by  imr  inlhicncD.  The 
Jctpanesc  have  even  liccn  reeommcnilcd  to  make  a  Muacnm  of  their  own 
beautiful  old  productions  quickly,  or  tlie  veiy  memory  of  their  eiistence, 
»nd  of  the  iiiniiiicr  in  whieli  lliey  were  made,  would  be  lost. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  taste  of  the  French  is  better  than 
oor  own,  and  the  pretty,  the  bizarre,  the  becomiog,  may  indeed  Ije  said  to 
IkIou]^  to  their  dumaiu  ;  hut  high  art  is  not  their  vocation.  A  crrtaia 
liannoiiy  ia  (ibtaiucd  by  queuchiug  colour,  as  hi  the  "  Soiipir  etoiiRV-,"  the 
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"  nismnrck  maladc/'tlie  "  rose  d%rad(c/'  the  "'Ccladoa"  of  tlio  8£n^' 
china,  all  cigbtli  and  tenth  degrees  of  dilnlion  ;  but  pure  coloar,  like  that 
of  Pcrsiii  and' of  the  East  geuc?»Hy,  they  nercr  iiow  dart  tn  dip  their 
bauds  iuto.  llic  gorgcotn  effects  of  their  own  old  painted  glass,  the 
'*  rose  vrfndoirs"  of  the  chnrches  at  Rouen  and  in  maQjr  other  towns 
of  Normandy,  are  far  beyond  their  present  rench. 

The  stained  gloss  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  indeed,  belonging  to  tbc 
good  tioiM,  ifl  a  fca«t  of  colour  which  none  of  the  modern  work  can 
apiiroach,  Therfi  is  a  "  Last  Judgmpnt,"  said  to  he  from  designs  by 
Albert  Durer,  which  vaa  taken  in  a  aea-fight  on  its  road  to  Spaiu,  and 
put  up  in  a  little  church  at  Palrford,  in  Glouccstcrtilurc,  which  dazzles 
111  with  i(.K  Hplciutnur;  and  the  iicraps  which  are  still  to  be  found 
all  QTcr  liuglaud  in  village  churchw  (many  of  which  arc  now  helicrcd 
to  be  of  home  mannfocturc)  arc  ax  beautiful  as  the  gre^t  Flemish 
vinduvra  ihirty  feet  high.  At  the  present  day  the  pigmonti  ttited,  we 
are  told,  are  finer ;  Ihe  glass  is  jufiuitcly  better  rolled,  all  the  manufac- 
turing processes  have  made  wonderful  progress,  as  wc  proudly  declare  j 
only  the  reanlw  of  it  are  utterly  and  simply  detcitable — the  colonr*  of 
the  great  modem  windows  in  Cologne  Cathedral  and  Westminster 
Abbey  act  one's  very  teeth  on  edge — the  temptation  to  aeo  a  stone  (tf 
it  had  come  iiuder  otic'u  Imud)  would  be  fnghtfully  great  in  front  of 
that  at  the  east  eud  of  Ripon. 

There  lies  before  mc  an  old  Persian  rug,  all  out  of  shape  and  twisted 
in  the  wcnving,  but  full  of  subtle  qtioutitics  in  colour,  pcrfeet  in  tjic 
propOTtious  of  its  vii'id  lirilltaney,  and  a  grand  new  Axmiiistcr  carpet 
alongside,  of  faultless  constructiou,  with  a  design  as  hideous  as  ica 
colours  are  harsh. 

It  \%  not  only  now  with  prodnetions  dctrtined  for  the  English  market, 
but  the  degradation  of  art  is  beginning  to  spread  all  over  the  world 
— the  standards  of  "instructed"  European  taste  arc  ritiatiiig  the  TCry 
well-springii  of  1>pautiful  old  work,  Tlie  "  mantilla"  of  Seville,  and 
tlie  "tov&glia"  of  the  Komau  peasant,  are  supplanted  by  fVightfnl  bonneta; 
the  striking  old  costumes  arc  dtsappcaritig  alike  in  Brittany  and  in 
Algiers;  \a  Athens  nnd'in  Turkey  they  arc  giving  way  to  the  abomina- 
tions of  Parieinu  toilettes  for  the  women,  while  the  chimney-pot  hat  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  tnrlmn  and  the  kalpnc  for  the  men.  i 

Tlic  picttirt-Aqne  (juaintne^s  of  the  usrrow  Egyptian  streets  dies  away, 
as  under  a  frost,  under  the  hand  of  ^Vcstcm  architects;  the  delicate 
pierced  wondworV  of  their  projecting  haleoiiics  is  changed  for  flat  wiudowa  i 
villi  red  and  green  "jalouaies;"  and  the  Khedire  builds  minarets,   it  Is] 
true,  but  like  enlarged  Mordan  pencil-cases.     Ihc  bannony  of  the  tinea  i 
in  an  ancient  Arabian   fonntain  or  mosque  at  Cairo,  the   idtcrlanng 
patterns  of  fretwork  in  the  Saracenic  building*  at  Grenada,  arc  marrd- 
lous  in  their  exquisite  rarictr;  yet  the  secret  of  their  constTuetion   in 
their  own  land  is  nearlr  gene,  the  very  tradition  of  the  old  work  sf^cnu 
''^'bave  perished  in  the  race — they  catiuot  cvcu  imitate  their  own  old 
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creations.  "Oil  for  ft  touch  of  a  Taotshc*!  h»ndl"  we  say  over  tl»e 
ruined  tombs  of  the  ]h[p.inlook  Sultana  in  their  dc«ola.tc  t)eauty,  standing 
lonely  in  the  desert  near  Cairo,  or  the  wonderful  mosques  of  the  deserted 
city  of  Beejnporo  in  the  Bombay  Presidcney,  wlio-ic  pbotograplis  have 
lately  been  printed. 

I^ach  nation  in  the  old  time  hiul  k»  expreiuiou  of  iU  thoughts  la  tbo 
buildings  in  vhicli  it  housed  its  gods^  it« government,  and  its indiriduBbi, 
which  was  as  distinctive  at  its  language :  a  tongue,  indeed,  in  stone,  in 
colour  and  ia  form,  as  plain  as,  indeed  plainer  than,  ever  words  could 
firamc. 

The  Egyptian,  with  the  (Int  square  lines  of  the  gigantic  olabs  placed 
across  the  furcats  of  viiormous  rounded  pillitrs  closely  packed,  the 
■vcaucs  of  sphinxes  and  obelixkn  leading  up  [ucvor  at  right  anglea, 
cnrioosly  to  our  sense  of  coaformity)  to  the  tcmiilca — solemn,  heavy, 
magnificent,  mysterious — with  a  sentiment  of  dignified  repose,  thongh 
little  of  beauty  or  proportion,  but  full  of  symbolism  and  suggestion  and 
gnniear. 

TIic  exquisite  Greek  buildings,  where  proportion  wus  almost  tike 
mneic  in  its  scientific  harmoay  of  pftrt«,  so  exact,  »o  modulated,  so 
severe,  so  lovely — with  soulpture  forming  an  almost  ncccMary  portion  of 
the  architectural  dmgn  when  at  its  highest  point  of  eswdleiieo. 

Tiie  Saracenic,  with  its  nimple  graw  of  coustructiou  and  delicate 
detail  of  ornament,  with  holy  words  and  combinations  of  lines  in  place 
of  natural  forms,  and  soaring  beauty  of  domes,  and  pierced  marble  work. 

The  ^liddlc  Ago  Italian,  witb  ita  inlaid  and  decorated  fumades  and 
wealth  of  coluiuna^  and  traceries  of  gay-ooloured  atones,  and  oontrasta 
of  brilliant  li^hl  and  dark  shadows  in  the  deep-set  windows  and  doors, 
—bright  and  lovely  like  Oiotto's  Campanile  at  Florence,  rising  like  a 
flower  over  the  city,  or  great  churches  tike  those  of  Orvieto  and  St. 
Mark's,*  with  thvir  rich  profusion  of  mosaic  and  carrcd  atone  aud  quaint 
oaodifieat  ions  of  brickwork. 

Or  the  buildings  of  the  Gothic  nations  (our  ovu  included),  which 
often,  like  tho»c  at  Mont  St.  Jtiehcl,  seem  to  have  so  grown  out  of  the 
situation — where  the  Art  is  so  interwoven  with  Nature,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  discover  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  Tliere  is 
something  also  of  the  manuerin  which  Nature  works,  in  the  feeling  with 
which  the  curves  interlace,  seeming  almost  to  grow  into  each  other,  in 
a Uothic  cathedral.  In  the  perspectives  of  heavy  round  arches  of  Win< 
Chester  and  Durham,  in  the  upward  soaring  of  the  Salisbury  spire, 
there  is  the  ■'tame  impression — they  svcm  to  have  "  come"  so.  It  is  like  a 
living  organism,  Ibo  parts  of  which  are  as  natural  and  necessary  to  the 
whole  as  is  the  growth  of  a  tree:  like  the  recipe  of  old  for  a  poet, 
they  seem  to  Lave  been  "  bom,  not  made," 

All  these  different  races  invented  for  themselves  what  is  called  a 


'  Sfmr.  atu '.  unOer  Kiitcnca  of  "  raiarstJon ;"  the  age  ot  enatioa  in  lUij  appcsn  to 
be  over,  ami  Uwt  of  ikstf  uetkoi  to  lu.ra  bigun. 
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"  style  j"  that  is  to  say,  an  original  manner,  piKuUar  a  ad  atlapted  tc 
their  spectiil  idmyiicraiics,  of  fuKilliug  tlioK  wants  which  every  natioa, 
aa  fioou  aa  it  emerges  IVoiu  the  aavago  state,  mu«t  feel  and  pronde  for- 
m  some  fa«liioa. 

Erca  to  (If»<;<anl  to  very  iafcrior  work, — there  is  cliaracler  aud  ox- 
jircssioii  iu  the  old  Kitif;  WiUiatu  lioiiscs  on  the  rivcr-baok  at  ChuUoa, 
in  the  pretty  tittle  Quccu  i\udc  Square  in  WcstminitPr ;  it  is  too  neat 
and  pretty  to  be  high  art,  with  iu  iinobtnuivc  moulded  brick,  itv 
shallow  projeetioiiH,  and  the  ciirvetl  alielts  over  the  doorrrays;  but  it  is- 
not  unlike  tlic  poetry  of  Po|>c  in  the  delicate  fiuisb  niid  adaptation  of  its 
port^,  while  no  one  can  deny  that  it  has  an  individuality  which  tlic 
smart  new  houses  in  Grosvcnor  Place  arc  totally  irithout,  where 
costly  granite  and  excellent  stone  seem  to  have  been  employed  to  iihow- 
tliB  moral  lesson  that  the  hcHt  mntorials  arc  of  little  wrvico  anien 
mixed  "  with  braina,  sir,"  as  Opic  advised.  Every  capital  of  the 
columns  is  carved  by  hand,  but  of  the  poorcHt  design  tuid  all  alike — it  is 
hanlly  possible  to  conceive  the  poverty  of  invention  involved  iu  making 
CTer>'  house  aud  every  ornament  an  exact  copy  of  its  ucigbhoar,  in  a 
situation  which  invited  picturesque  treatment — after  too,  il  had  boon 
shown  at  tltc  Oxford  Museum  that  cirvinft  was  done  both  quicker  and 
better  when  the  workers  exerted  their  minds  in  such  inventions  as  they 
possessed  (and  tome  of  their  reudcriuga  of  natuml  furnu  were  beuotihil) 
than  when  they  merely  followed  a  st«t%otypcd  pattern. 

At  present  we  can  as  soon  invent  a  new  stylo  for  onrsGlvca  as  a  new 
animal ;  nc  copy,  wc  comhiuo — that  is,  under  the  Georgian  era  we  added 
a  Mahometan  cujwla  to  Itoman  columns  in  the  Regent's  Piirk  ;  or,  stilt 
later,  wc  made  one  podimeiit  »crvc  for  the  whole  side  of  a  Bolgmvian 
square — i.e.,  a  form  intended  for  a  nicely -calculated  angle  over  llie  front 
of  a  temple  with  a  particular  number  of  columns,  is  stretched  as  on  a 
rack  over  the  roofs  of  &n  acre  of  houses ;  or  we  build  a  |K)rtieo  designed 
as  a  shelter  against  lie  cloudlcsii  euniibiuc  of  tlic  Greek  climate  to 
darken  a  sunless  English  dwelling-house.  Our  last  achievement  lioa 
been  to  muke  a  "  posticcio  "  of  the  high  "  mansarde  "  Parisian  roofs, 
with  hideons  little  debased  Italian  porticoes,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
which  may  be  scvu  in  the  Orosveonr  Gardens  district. 

Also  wc  can  patch  and  imitate — that  i»,  rebuild  a  xham  antique-^ 
from  which,  hon-evor  ingeniously  done,  the  inefTablo  cUanu  of  the 
original  bas  esca|)cd  like  a  gaa.  Why  the  portico  of  the  capital  at 
Washitigton,  ur  the  uoDuiacut  on  the  Onltou  Hill  nt  Kdiubnr^h,  whose 
columns  arc  said  to  be  "nn  cxnet  copy  of  those  at  Athens,"  are  so  utterly 
uninteresting,  il  would  take  too  long  to  explain  ;  but  do  one  will  deny 
tliat  they  arc  mere  lumps  of  dead  stone,  while  the  Parthenon  itself, 
ruined  and  defaced,  wrecked  and  ill-used,  atill  stands  like  a  glorioas 
poem  iu  marble,  which  no  evil  treatment  can  deprive  of  its  chanu. 
There   is    mind   aud    nonl    worked    into   tho   material,   and  ■'  ■•w 

inextricably  ciitaiijjlcd  iuto  it,  nliioh  no  co^iy^  however  exact,  <  '  \tc. 

least  reproduce. 
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No  doabt  wc  hare  imjiroTod  iit  our  street  architecture ;  there  arc 
i»oIat«d  sjiecimeits  of  red  brick,  a  shop-frout  in  South  Aiidley  Street, 
aud  one  in  ^cv  Bond  Street,  several  csccUcut  buildiugs  iu  the  city, 
&e.,  &c.,  legitimate  adnptations  of  gables,  dormers,  and  irindowa, 
cxcecdjugly  good  of  their  Idud;  but  these  arc  not  origittitl  creations, 
only  dcvelopmeDts  of  what  already  exists. 

There  u  one  poiut  in  which  our  present  stiBlloir,  nniDtelligcnt  educa- 
tion hu  nrrougfat  irreparable  mischief.  Wc  have  learnt  su  mueh  of 
respect  for  art  as  to  desire  to  preserve  tlic  worka  of  our  forefathers, 
but  not  so  far  as  to  find  out  bow  tbi«  is  to  be  done.  Wc  si't  to  work  to 
"  restore"  them.  Kvery  inch  of  the  auifaoc  of  aa  old  church  is  historical 
OS  to  the  muniier  of  the  buudiwork  of  tlii;  men  of  the  twelAh,  thirteenth, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  century,  aud  we  proceed  to  put  a  new  face  on  it, 
which,  at  the  \)p,hI,  matt  certainly  be  that  of  the  oineteenth  century  f 
vo  find  u  defaced  portrait  statue  ou  au  altar-tomb  (as  iu  a  cbuxcb  in 
DeTODsbire),  aud  wc  Insert  a  smooth  mask  out  of  onr  own  heads;  we 
fiud  aa  Early  English  tower  with  valU  fourteen  feci  thick,  and  think  a 
vcBtry  would  be  "  nicer"  in  its  place,  aud  the  tower  is  therefore  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  at  the  other  cud  of  the  nave  (as  in  a  church  iu  Bucks) ; 
OT  a  curious  mouumCDt  to  the  fifth  eon  of  Edward  111.,  or  a  couple 
of  kneeling  ligures,' clad  in  runs  and  farthingales,  of  an  old  rector  aud 
hiw  wife,  are  witliiu  the  communion  raiU  (un  iu  two  other  churches  in 
Bucks)  ;  the  iacumbcnts  do  not  approve  of  tombs  in  such  "  sacred  places," 
and,  regardtcsii  of  the  curiQU<t  historical  fact  shown  by  the  very  position 
itvelf  iu  prc-Ucfurmatiou  day»,  thuy  arc  rutblctisly  rooted  up,  aud  in 
tbu  latter  caao  a  flaming  brass  to  the  rector's  own  fatoily  aubstitutcd. 

.Even  R  little  art  education  would  show  us  thftt  this  is  not  "restora- 
tion i"  it  may  be  a  much  finer  aud  smarter  kiud  of  work,  as  mauy 
people  «ocm  to  consider  it ;  but  the  cutting  doim  an  inch  of  the  splendid 
cari-cd  stone  porches  nt  Cbni-trcs  to  a  new  surface  is  not  "  restoring" 
that  which  was  there  hefon: — llicfuce  of  the  fificcuth-ceutury  lady  cannot 
bo  "  restored"  without  a  portrait  which  no  longer  exists — the  new  tower 
mtjr  be  very  "  pretty,"  bat  it  is  certainly  no  longer  a  si>ccimcn  of  rare 
old  Kurly  KugUi^h  work.  Like  the  monks  of  old  carefully  scrateluiig  their 
invaluable  parcbmeut  maouscripts,  to  put  iu  their  own.  words  and  notes, 
wc  have  at  one  fell  sn'oop  acratched  the  history  of  J^tiglish  (.'cclcsinslical 
art  off  the  land,  aud  ardueologists  are  inquiring  sudly  for  iuxlauecs  of 
unrcstorcd  churches,  which,  alas !  now  are  scarcely  to  be  fouud. 

Wliat  may  be  the  reason  why  architecture,  sculpture,  [Ktinting,  and 
even  poetry — t.^,,  tlie  combination  of  stone,  brick,  mnrblc,  metal, 
colours,  aud,  lastly^  of  metrical  forms  of  ytoxtla — should  all  suffer  by 
the  advance  of  our  (so-called)  civilixatiou  and  education,  is  stdl  a 
mystery;  but  few  will  be  found  to  doobt  the  fact  in  dctui!,  though 
they  may  deny  the  gcuersl  formula. 

Perhaps  our  sclf-consciousncss  as  to  our  great  virtues,  our  "  progrcas,'' 
our  knowledge,  the  Icoruiog  uf  the  reason  of  uitr  work,  the  introversion 
of  our  present  mooda  of  thought,  check  the  development  uf  an  idea. 
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even  if  WB  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  hold  of  one.  Sclf-oon- 
scioiumea  is  fatal  to  nrt ;  Ihcrc  is  a  certain  spontaneity  of  ulteranocy— 
singing,  aa  the  binls  sing,  because  they  cannot  help  it — "composing, 
alriKtst  AS  tbc  monutaina  and  cloods  "  comiKwe,"  by  rtiaoii  of  tlicir 
ox);)tencc  itself,  not  l^cauac  they  want  to  inako  a  picture, — wUich  pro- 
duces natural  work,  gi-owii  out  of  the  man  and  llic  reqiiircmuiit*  of  hi» 
nature,  to  which  it  •ceins,  with  rcry  rare  cxceplious,  tbnt  wo  cannot 
now  attain. 

In  sculpture,  u  modem  ll.A.  has  acqaired  ten  times  aa  much  aoatomy 
as  Phidias:  dis§nction  -was  unknown,  and  not  permitted,  by  the  Greets. 
Chemistry  has  produced  for  the  painter  colouw  which  Kaiibael  (luckily 
for  ua)  ncrcr  dreamed  of.  Yet  one  cannot  help  wondering  at  the 
strange  daring  which  pennits  the  bononiahle  society  at  Burlington 
HouHc  to  hang  yearly  the  works  of  the  nnrient  maston  of  tbc  craft  on 
the  name  wnlls  where  their  own  productions  arc  to  figure  a  few  weeks 
later,  aa  if  to  inform  the  world  most  impressively  nnd  deprcssingly  from 
how  far  wc  have  fallen  in  pictorial  art;  to  string  np  our  taste,  as  it 
were,  to  concert  pitch — to  gii'c  the  key-note  of  true  excellence,  in  order 
to  mark  the  depth  to  which  wc  have  aunk. 

Wc  now  teach  drawing  diligently  in  all  European  countriea,  and  ate 
sorprised  that  wc  got  no  Jdchclnngdos.  Did  Masacdo  go  to  a  school 
of  deaign,  or  Oiutio  iram"  free-hand"  manipulation?  Education,  aa  tt 
is  generally  defined — meaning  thei-chy  a  knowledge  of  the  accumulation 
of  fncts  diicovercd  by  other  people — i«  good  for  the  ycneral  public,  for 
ordinary  humanity,  but  not  for  original  minds,  except  so  for  na  it  aftrea 
them  time  and  trouble  by  prcvcuting  them  from  reinrcntiug  what  kaa 
been  already  done  by  olhors.  True,  there  can  be  but  few  "iDTentora" 
(in  the  old  Italian  sense  of  creators)  in  the  world  at  any  one  inomcnC, 
and  training  must,  it  will  be  said,  be  carried  on  for  the  use  of  the  many  ( 
but  one  might  still  plead  for  a  ccrtaiu  «!a»ticity  in  our  teaching,  ■ 
margin  left  for  free-will  among  the  few  who  will  ever  be  able  to  u«c  it. 
And,  meantime,  it  is  allowablo  to  lament  OTcr  the  uumber  of  arts  w« 
hare  lost,  or  arc  in  danger  of  losing,  which  can  only  bn  practised  hy 
the  few— whoM!  number  seems  e^cr  to  be  diminishiDg,  mider  our  ^ne- 
ralizing  procciiscs  of  turning  out  as  many  minds  of  the  same  pattern  h« 
if  wc  wauled  nail-beads  or  patent  screws  by  the  million. 

This  is  not  education  in  its  true  mid  highest  sense — 1>.,  the  bringing 
forth  the  best  that  in  in  a  man ;  not  simply  putting  knowledge  into  him, 
but  oring  the  variety  of  giftut,  which  cTCn  the  poorest  in  endow-iiirut 
poaaMs,  to  ttie  beat  po&siblc  end.  And  this  seems  more  and  more  diflicult 
as  the  stcreoti^pcd  pattern  is  more  and  more  enforced  in  board-schuob, 
endowed  tcboolfi,  public  scbool)<,  uuirersities;  and  each  bit  of  plastic 
material,  while  young,  is  forced  as  much  as  possible  into  the  same 
shape,  the  only  ooutcnlion  being  who  nhall  have  the  ootiatraction  of  the 
die  which  all  alike  are  eager  to  apply  to  every  individual  of  the  uatiuo. 

Of  all  races  which  hare  )'el  existed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho 
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Greek  wts  the  one  moat  highly  eudoved  with  artistio  povurs  of  all 
ktods;  yet  ibc  Greek  was  ccrtaiulj  not,  in  oar  sense  of  the  tcnn^  uii 
educated  man  at  all;  his  powers  of  every  kiud,  however,  were  cuUi- 
vatcd  indirectly  by  the  verjr  fttmo»jihere  he  lived  in.  UU  sensitive 
artUtic  n&ture  found  food  iu  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  laountwua 
and  the  iilauds,  the  sea  and  the  sliy,  hy  which  he  was  surrounded ;  hy 
the  huRiait  nature  aljuut  him  in  its  mo«t  perfect  development ;  by  every 
baildiug — his  temples,  his  tombti,  hia  theatroit — every  pot  and  pan  he 
used,  every  seat  he  sat  upon  ;  vhcreas  no  man's  eye  can  be  other  ihitu 
degraded  by  the  unspeakable  ugliness  of  an  l^DfjlUh  iiiiuiufscturiii^ 
tovn,  or,  what  is  almost  worse,  by  the  sham  art  where  decoration  of 
any  kind  is  invented  or  attempted  by  the  richer  middle  class. 

'ITic  thcoiy  that  aoii  and  climate  and  food  produce  instincts  of  beauty, 
as  well  a»  rarteties  of  beaats  and  planta,  is,  however,  evidently  at  fanlt 
in  tlicae  questious  ;  for  if  this  were  Ibo  case  at  one  time  in  the  world'« 
histoiyj  why  uot  at  another  ?  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  Orceec  are 
as  inapt  as  their  neighbours  in  seulpturc,  pointing,  and  architectnrej 
Nothing,  even  out  of  the  workshops  of  BirmiDgham,  can  exceed  the 
oglioeM  of  their  present  productions — e.g.,  a  Minerva's  head  without  a 
forehcoil,  done  in  bcad-work  on  canvas,  fastened  on  to  a  piece  of  white- 
marble,  which  wan  given  an  a  preHouA  parting  gift  from  the  goddess's 
owu  city  to  a  valued  friend.  There  seems  now  a  headlong  competition 
in  orery  country  after  bad  art.  If  we  aak  for  lace  and  embroidery  in 
the  Greek  islands,  or  silver  fillagrcc  in  Norway, — if  wo  inquire  for  wood- 
carviug  from  Burmah,  or  the  old  shawls  and  pottery  from  Fenia  and 
the  £ast, — the  answer  is  always  the  same :  we  are  told  that  there  is 
"  none  sueh  made  at  present."  It  U  only  what  remains  of  the  old  hand* 
made  work  that  in  to  be  obtained;  tJie  present  inhabitants  "earc  for 
Done  of  these  things."  Sham  jewcllcrj-  from  the  "  Palais  Hoyal,"  Man- 
Chester  goods,  slumped  leather,  and  the  like,  are  what  the  natives  »re 
seeking  for  themselves,  while  they  get  rid  of  "  all  those  ugly  old  things" 
to  the  first  passible  buyer  for  any  price  which  they  can  fetch. 

Manufacturing  an  article,  (whatever  be  the  real  derivation  of  the 
word,  but)  meaning  tlic  use  of  maehiuery  for  the  multiplication  of  the 
greatest  unroljer  of  articles  at  the  least  cost,  however  admirable  for  the 
comfort  of  the  million,  is  evidently  fatal  to  art.  When  each  bit  of  iron- 
work,  every  hiugc,  every  lock  scutcheon^  was  hammered  out  with  earc 
and  consideration  by  the  individual  blacksmith,  even  if  he  were  but  au 
indilTcrciit  performer,  it  bore  the  stamp  of  the  thought  of  a  man's  mind 
directing  his  hand  ;  now  there  is  only  the  stamp  of  a  maichiue  running 
the  metal  into  n  mould.  When  every  bit  of  decorative  wood-work  was 
"all  made  ont  of  the  carver's  brain," — when  the  embroidery  of  the 
holiday  shirt  of  a  boatman  of  "  Chios'  rocky  isle"  took  half  a  lifetime 
to  devise  and  stitch,  sind  was  intended  to  last  for  generations  of  wearers, 
art  fbnnd  away,  however  humble,  through  nimble  fingers  interpreting  the 
faucics  of  the  individual  briiiu.     "  Fancy  work,"  as  an  old  Hampshire 
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woman  calli-d  bcr  stitching  or  tbe  fronts  and  tncks  of  tLe  old-fashioacd 
■modL'frocka,  each  one  diOering  from  the  ooe  sbe  mado  beTore,  ss  her 
"  fancv"  led.      It  vta»  alwAjrs  iiitcrestiug,  and  almost  always  bcautifnl. 

Now  tbe  liiiigcd  are  cast  by  tbe  tt>ii,  all  of  oue  patteru;  fortunate, 
indeed,  if  tbe  original  be  a  good  one  (a  rery  liopefut  supposition  I).  The 
scwiitii^-mitchitic  repeats  itti  moiiutououx  curves  of  cmbroidoiy ;  the  wood- 
carving  ia  tbo  result  of  skilfully-arranged  knircs  and  vbceU  worked  \xf 
atcam.  which  only  esecuteforou  adapted  for  them.  Tbe  initial  thought  of 
tbeir  d««igacr  must  lie,  not  what  ts  in  itself  desirable,  but  that  which 
tbo  macbine  can  best  profluce.  Wliat  is  right  in  h  particular  place,  is 
tbe  natural  object  of  the  workman  artint ;  how  to  use  irliat  haa  been 
already  cast  or  stamped,  is  tbe  object  of  tbe  present  ordinary  builder  ; 
and  vrbat  he  calls  "  dymroctry" — i.e.,  monotony,  every  lino  repeated  ad 
nauseam — is  tbe  result  bis  education  aims  at.  Syramotry,  in  the  aenso 
of  the  repetition  of  tltc  infinite  variety  of  exquisitely  modulated  curves 
in  tbe  two  outlines  of  tbe  Iiuoiuu  body,  is  beautiful  and  lisrtuouious  ;  bnt 
tbere  is  neither  beauty  nor  harmony  in  the  repetition  of  the  self-ftame 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  of  windows  and  doors  in  a  Loudon 
street.  A  feeliug  of  what  in  music  arc  eaUcd  "contrary  tnotioa/' 
"oblique  motion,"  is  all  required  in  the  impression  produood  by  rcalljr 
fine  architecture.  Yet,  if  the  onlinary  builder  u  asked  to  vary  bis  tiidootis 
row  of  houses  by  an  additiuunl  window  or  a  higher  chimney,  he  cxclaima 
with  horror  at  such  a  riolation  of  "symmetry,"  his  sole  rule  of  bcanty 
being  lliat  all  should  look  alike. 

Tlie  cOcct,  in<)ccd,  of  machino-mado  work  is  to  impren  npoD  the 
tradesman  miud  tlic  belief  tbat  perfection  consists  wholly  lO  exact  ntiil 
correct  repetition  of  a  pattern,  which  may  he  said  to  he  true  in  his  craft  ; 
whereas  constant  variation  and  dcTclopment  ia  tbe  law  of  ttcaltby  art, 
the  need  being  expressed  by  the  design.  To  save  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  fredi  dratrings,  also,  as  soon  sa  a  pattern  becomes  piipnlar 
in  one  material,  it  is  immediately  repeated  ad  naustam  in  every  ulber, 
however  incongruous.  A  bunch  of  fucbsio«  has  been  supposed  to  look  well 
in  a  lace  curtain;  it  is  then  ca»t  in  brans  fur  the  end  of  a  curtaio-rocl  ti^H 
is  iiscd  fur  wall-papers  and  stone-earning  alike.  Wbercns  if  a  Japauesa^ 
artist  has  designed  a  flight  of  cranes  on  hia  screen  or  his  p«pcr,  it  i& 
impossible  to  get  another  exactly  the  same ;  to  reproduce  a  skctcia 
exactly  being,  generally,  as  every  artist  can  toll,  more  laborious  than  to 
make  n  new  one,  where  the  brain  assists  the  fingers  in  their  work. 

There  ia  anotbcr  result  of  our  prciient  shallow  "  geueral"  eilurjttioH 
which  has  a  most  dcpre^aing  eScct  upon  art,  Evcrj'  one  now  can  rcoJ 
and  write,  and  it  would  be  considered  an  infringement  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  to  doubt  tbe  ability  of  every  writer  or  reader  to 
criticiKC  any  work  of  art  whatsoever.  In  the  case  of  buying  a  kitehva 
range  or  a  carriage  we  sliould  not  trust  to  our  owu  knowledge,  buc 
should  apply  to  the  experienced  expert ;  hut  "ercrr  ouectui  loll  whotlier 
he  likc«  B  ptcturc  or  not !" 
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Now,  good  criticiBio  in  nrt  dcmnnds  at  least  as  long  and  Bcvere  an 
apprcnticMhip  as  that  in  ironmongery— the  training  of  the  eye  by  long 
cxpcricaco,  reading,  hUtoricnl,  scientific,  mcchaniciU — real  study  of  all 
the  various  subjects  connected  with  it ;  and  this  can  be  acquired  only  by 
few.  It  liDu  been  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  will  nut  do  to  depend 
on  the  fiat  of  atlisU  thcmsulves  for  the  value  of  a  picture,  statue,  or 
■buiWiag.  With  aomc,  the  admiratloa  of  the  technical  part  -of  art  is 
too  great ;  the  pamionntc  likea  ami  dislikes  for  pnrticalar  style*  or 
particular  men  warp  the  judBnieots  of  others;  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
inherent  in  the  artist  oatiirc.  But  this  is  only  saying  that  wc  muot  not 
go  to  the  ironfoundcr  for  the  character  of  hia  kitchen  range ;  there  aw 
other  Bkilled  opinions  to  be  had  besides  thow  of  the  authors  of  awork. 

At  the  present  lime,  the  art  of  criticism  has  got  so  far  beyond  our 
powers  of  erciition  that  it  beconiea  more  and  more  difficult  to  bring 
forth  a  great  work,  of  art.  Tlio  hatching  of  eggs  requires  ft  certain 
genial  warmth  to  bring  them  to  perfection  ;  creation  is  a  vital  act,  but  the 
reception  which  any  acw-flcdgcd  production  is  likely  to  meet  with  ia  either 
the  scorching  fire  of  fault-fimling  or  the  freezing  oold  of  indifference. 

It  was  not  X\im  that  great  works  of  old  were  produced ;  Cimabne'a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  was  carried  iu  a  triumphal  procession  through 
Florence,  from  the  artist's  etndio  to  the  church  which  was  to  bo 
honoured  by  its  possession.  It  was  a  worthy  religiuua  offering  to  tho 
goddess  Mary,  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  the  whole  city,  and  the  quarter 
of  the  town  where  it  was  first  wceu,  amid  cries  of  delight,  wa.i  called  the 
"  Boi^  Allcgri,"  a  name  which  it  has  kept  six  hiindrcd  years.  And  the 
sympathy  of  the  ]KX)ple  reactird  on  the  artist,  nud  helped  him  to  carry 
out  his  great  coiice|(lions.  Tliey  were  proud  of  him,  and  be  worked 
at  his  picture  as  a  labour  of  luro  to  do  his  uatiou  honour. 

Now,  when  a  mnn  has  H]ient  perhaps  years  over  a  religious  picture, 
workiug  with  all  his  heart  aud  soul  aud  strength,  iustead  of  its  being 
taken  into  a  church,  and  seen  only  with  the  associations  for  which  it  ia 
adapted,  it  is  hnng  up  bt'tween  a  smirking  lady,  elail  in  the  last 
abominations  of  the  fosliioui  ou  one  side,  aud  a  "  hon>e  and  dog,  tlie 
pro|>crty  of  Blank,  Esq.,"  on  the  other ;  while  tho  artist  is  fortunate  if 
the  best  of  the  critics,  who  baa  juit  glanced  at  it  as  Kc  puses  by,  does 
not  entirely  ignore  his  meaning  aud  mistake  the  ciprcnion  of  hia  idea, 
only  discovering  that  "  the  drawing  of  the  too  of  the  left  foot  la 
deoidedly  awkward."  So  it  may  be,  and  there  are  probably  faulta  in  it 
still  more  considerable  ;  yet  tlie  picture,  with  all  these  faults,  may  be  one 
of  great  merit. 

Is  it  jxxtuble  to  uoDccivc  the  ISIadonun  di  San  Sinto  painted  under 
snch  conditions?  The  cold  chill  of  the  indiOcreut  public  would  have 
reacted  on  the  artist,  and  ijucnctied  the  fire  of  his  inspiration.  The 
picture  was  intended  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  religious  fceliug  of 
the  whole  Christian  vurld,  in  the  diviue  expression  of  llie  infant 
Christ  gazing  into  Aiturit/,  with  those  rapt,  fax-socing  eyes,— in  the  holy 
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mother,  who  carries  him  so  reTerently,  yet  with  such  power  and  puritjr 
in  hor  look  aud  bearing.  It  waa  boDOurut)  a/mpatbetacall;'  by  all  who 
liad  the  jo)-  of  seeing  it  borue  m  «  banner  through  a  great  city  as  na 
act  of  the  highest  vonhip ;  not  cot  up  into  little  moncU  and  set  on  a 
fork  by  crery  man  who  cou  irritc  smart  articles  for  a  pcuoy  paper, 
beetowing  a  little  supercilions  proiac  aud  much  wholetome  advico  oa 
ilolmnn  Hunt  and  Tc&nyton,  on  Stevens*  attd  Street  ftlike. 

JluC  the  reault  ia  that  the  world  is  poorer  by  the  want  of  tho  work 
wbicb  only  a  sense  of  sympathy  between  the  artist  and  bi»  public 
iufpircs.  *'  Action  aud  reaction  arc  equal,"  wc  arc  tuld,  in  xcicnoe, 
and  the  artist  cannot  produce  the  best  that  ia  in  him  alone,  any  mors 
than  the  moat  Quished  musician  can  play  on  a  dumb  piano.  The 
reccivcra  mujit  c]u  their  share  in  the  partocrahip.  Mrs.  Sitldana  once 
said  that  nbe  lost  oil  her  power  when  annihilated  by  the  colduGsa  of  the 
cream  of  the  cream  society  of  a  salon,  aud  preferred  any  marks  of 
emotion  o^  an  uusopbisticated  if  intoUigcut  audience,  to  the  cbiU  of 
fasbionablo  indilfercncc  ;  and  when  we  complain  of  the  pooruesa  of  oar 
art,  wc  must  remember  for  how  large  a  share  of  this  we,  the  prcaent 
public,  arc  rospoaaiblc.  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  i<kylark  to 
"  yoat  his  strains  of  unpremeditated  art"  for  bis  own  pleasure  aud  tbafe 
of  the  little  skylarks ;  but  Shelley  must  bare  had  tbe  hope  that  "  the 
wurld  will  liEtcn  then,  as  I  am  liatcning  now." 

The  puct  and  the  painter  require  intclligcut  cordial  bcUcf  and 
synipnlhy,  which  U  just  what  wc  have  not  to  giro,  and  tben>fnrc  the 
reigu  of  the  highest  art  is  probably  ai  an  cud:  uo  Phidias  or  Michel- 
angelo, no  Homer  or  Shakspearc,  arc  likely  again  to  urisc.  Tkis  ia 
pre-eminently  a  scientific  age— a  lime  for  the  collection  and  co-ordtna. 
tiou  of  facts;  and  what  imagination  we  possess  wc  use  iu  the  discorcTy 
of  the  laws  by  which  Nature  works,  and  in  the  application  of  our  know- 
ledge lo  the  ordinary  wautit  and  comforts  and  pleasures  of  tlie  Iminaii 
race.  iClcctric  telegraphs,  iiliijuographs,  photographs  abound ;  every 
possible  adaptation  of  steam  in  majestic  engines  (aluKWl,  it  seems,  u 
intelligent  ok  man),  to  promote  our  means  of  cotntniiiiicaliou  and  Loco- 
motion  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  priKlucliou  in  cvorv  eoa< 
oeivable  form ;  great  ships  and  engines  of  destruction  in  war,  and 
(curious  antithesis)  ingcnions  contrivances  for  the  saving  of  pain  in 
disease — ^everything,  in  short,  connected  witli  the  comprehension  and 
subjugation  of  the  material  world,  is  more  aud  more  carried  to  per- 
fection. Yet  in  spite  of  tbcSG  marvcllon^  iiehicvcmcntK,  unless  wo  <■  > 
age  to  secure  a  supply  of  good  ait,  there  fan  be  no  doubt  that  ti,  .  _li 
"  have  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth"  which  we  can  ill  alford  to  lose. 
There  is  no  use  in  preaching  what  is  called  the  common  scnao  of  tb« 
matter,  and  telling  KchIk  (though  he  may  have  died  of  conaumptioni 
and  not  of  tlm  Edinburgh  Review)  that  the  critique  ou  bis  poems  was 

*  The  muiuinent  tu  tlie  Ihikr  of  WolEngtoa  bu  acrcr  nooivnl  its  tlae  moed  itf  rnSak. 
WHh  all  lib  bulti,  poor  Slemas  vai  a  naD  of  feme  geaiaa 
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flipp&ut  and  anintclligent ;  or  one  utist  that  the  acooiint  of  hii  picture 
ma  written  by  a  man  vbo  did  not  tmitvnt&nd  painting,  apd  the  next 
by  a  writer  who  had  no  notion  of  the  reijuiflit«8  of  true  poetry.     The 
artist  is  by  necessity  of  liis  nattirc  n  thin-skin ned,  imprcssiunablc  being, 
with  KDsitiTC  nervea  and  perception*,  without  which  the  power  of  crea' 
tiou  docii  not  exist.      He  writes  nud  {miiit^  aud  nets  and  seulpts — 'in 
short,  composes,  invents,  creates — to  make  the  norlil  feci  n.^  he  is  fcoUng. 
f^mo  is  a  vulgar  word  for  the  xentiment  whieh  inspires  him;  tbo  long* 
iDg  after  sympathy  ia  a  much  truer  expression  of  vhat  the  true  artlat 
desirca.      That  of  his  own  family  aad  friends  is  not  sufBcicnt ;  he  wuots 
the  world  nt  large  to  Hear  and  understand  and  join  in  what  he  ha*  to 
lay,  whether  it  be  in  marble  or  on    cuavas,  iu  musie  or  iu    worda. 
To  grow  such  a  creature  to  perfection  ia  very   rare   in   the  hiitory   of 
mankiitd,  and  when  onr  aloe  doea  flover,  we  ahould  ^alee  the  most  of 
it,  and  feed  it  with  food  convenient.     Our  blame  depresses  him,  even 
stupid,*    unintelligent    blnme,   more    than    our    praise  dcvatcs    him ; 
"  he  ia  absurdly  aeiwitive,"  wys  the  Imwl-headed  man  of  the  world ;  hot 
I  that  ia  the  very  condition  of  the  problem  a-ith  which  we  have  to  deal ; 
'if  he  were  not  bo,  we  should  not  hare  great  works  of  art  from  htm.     He 
ia  an  idealist  by  nature.     If  we  declare  tliat  it  h  very  absurd  of  our 
to  require  so  mudi  care  and  kiuduesa,  and  that  a  tittle  rou^hiug 
ind  neglect  will  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good,  we  shall  not  get  many 
tgrapea;  and,  after  all,  what  we  want  i»  grapea — results,  great  artistic 
f  works. 

It  ia  almost  jxittictic  to  aee  the  nation  doing  the  best  it  knows, 
offering  it*  patronage  and  it«  pobllc  buildings,  its  monuiueuta  of  great 
^men  and  it^  money,  and  then  to  mark  the  remits.  It  is  fortunate 
that  most  of  the  frraooea  aro  scaling  oO'  the  walU  of  the  Houses  of 
Furliament.  It  h  fortunate  that  Nelaoo  and  the  Duke  of  York  an 
hodstcd  up  so  high  that  they  ennnot  be  acrutiniiicd  at  all ;  it  is  fortunate 
that  mo!it  of  the  public  HtBtuL>s  arc  geuerally  »o  Iwgrimed  with  dirt 
and  soot  that  few  can  make  out  their  iutentlon.  But  it  is  we  who  are 
.napouaiblc  for  half  at  Icait  of  their  fnilnrcs.f  V^e  hare,  a<  a  nation, 
neither  the  artistic  fee'iiig  which  dcUgUta  iu  the  beautiful  with  a  sort  of 
worship,  nor  the  eeosnous  religiona  instincts  which  require  an  outaiml 
and  visible  sign  of  our  iuwnnl  fnltb.  Therefore  our  best  chance  of 
great  work  seems  to  be  when  the  common-aeaae  necesrity  is  so  lai^  in 
its  demands,  that  carrying  it  out  ena  oo  merely  utilitarian  principles  may 
give  B  gi-niid  r<'*tiU  by  the  force  of  circiim»tjinces,  almost  without  our  will, 
— the  very  fulfilment  of  the  working  conditions  on  an  enormous  scale 
forciDg  a  certain  grandeur  on  the  work.     As,  for  instance,  when   a 

*  "  Quolqne  lee  ^yUiuli wamr m  quo  j'oi  rc^ hd  m'licai  bakucMip  taM,  1b  moIiMlrti  cri- 
tii|a«,  ijndqn*  muiraDM  (|a'«lla  «At  tti,  m'n  toajotitt  viinsj  jJtt*  de  obaeriii  qrno  tontoi  lea 
louuiga  &a  n*aMnt  (kit  tlu  ptiiiiir,''  wTil«4  Ilacinato  Iku  aou.    He  WM  luimt  for  tmlrc  }'e«n 


"(Ji»(>i(|ue  in  '  Mrrcuro  OiiUjttit'duitiM  dcMOni  do'twto, 
liM  mouu  tsvcUoc  k  la  MiuitoliM  d'lu  [xMilo,"  kdds  tbe 


afUr  tii«  "  iiu»c>cii«  do  ybtdrt." 
1m  blamrw  4u'U  Uit  u'<a  tout  y»» 
Jtmie  del  bc*z  MomUm. 

t  Thi  itronp  ol  "  An*. "  by  Foley,  ta  Prinoe  Albtrt'a  H«aiwia],  is  ono  of  tU  fsv  eio«p> 
tiotis  ta  taeiuJiflarentohanKtqrotaut.dooT«tafi»ia  LoaikM. 
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riuduct  is  carrictl  over  a  deep  vallejr  and  riror,  upon  a  loftjr  serie*  of 
ftrcbcs,  as  in  many  Welsh  railways  uuil  lit  Ncircastle,  there  are  elemcotii 
of  strength,  durability,  might,  and  therefore  mnjcaty,  which  the  barest 
Kterution  afthcrrquirements  cannot  take  away.  TheSuspcnmon  Bridge 
himg  high  ia  the  air  aboro  the  ships  in  tlic  Mcnoi  Straits,  and  that  over 
the  uarrovf  hollow  of  the  Avon,  have  a  l>enuty  of  lightncw  and  {;race  alt 
their  own — Waterloo  Bridge,  whicli  Caaova  declared  to  he  worth  comiug 
to  £ng)auil  to  see — are  all  specimens  of  a  bind  of  work  which  we  nay 
hope  to  see  multiplied,  and  even  improved  ii|>ou,  as  the  adaptation  of  art 
to  the  common  recessities  of  onr  civilization  becomes  more  commoti, 
and  is  taken  in  huutl  by  u  higher  and  more  educated  clatu  of  men. 

Nolhiug,  however,  can  well  be  more  depressing  than  the  cspcricucc  of 
the  United   States  in  rcapcct  to  this  quctitiou    of  art    and    education. 
>Icre  i«  a  country  (in  their  own  magniloquent  hyperbole)  "  bounded  oa 
the  north  by  the  A'urora  Borealis^  and  oa  the  vcat  by  the  setting  aun," 
ftc.,&c.,  whoso  proud  boast  it  is  thaterery  man,  woman,  and  ehild  (bora 
on  its  soil)    can  read,    write,  and  Honvething    more, — which    has    jost 
celebrated  Hi  centenary   of  independent  ciistrncc,  and  is  in    the  very 
spring-time  of  its  national  life  wliuu  the  "sap  in  rising," — aaCfuon  wliicfa 
among  other  nations  is  that  orthoir  grcati»t  artistic  vigour,  yet  which  hm 
never  produced  a  poet,  painter,  sculptor,*  or  architect  above  racdiocritr. 
Straagely  as  it  would  ncem  at  first  sigh^  it  is  originality  which  is  chicflj 
wanting  in  tbcir  art;  it  is  all  an  echo  of  European  modcU;  tbcy  liave  w 
independent  nctionof  thoughtor  interpretation  of  Nature.  Herr,  of^aiii,  it  ia 
probably  tbc  want  of  culture  of  the  public  which  it  to  bhimc.      Kvideuce  ii 
difficult  to  obtain  on  such  a  vast  subject  as  the  use  made  of  the  roadioc 
and  writing  so  freely  imparted  at  the  schools  in  Ibc  United  States,  bet 
there  is  very  good  testimony  showing  that,  with  the  cxccptiun  of  gremt 
oenties  of  civilization,  like  Boston,  the  nation,  as  a  uatiou,  reads  litUe 
but  newspapers  and  story-books;  and  these  clearly  would  pro<Iace  »  boU 
utterly  until  for  tbc  growth  of  real  art, 

Lastly,  let  us  not  forget  Mr.  Mill's  wnming  how  mach  tho  nation  m 
well  OS  the  individual,  must  auflcr  by  the  stifling  of  original  thouifbt  ia 
the  rigid  conformity  to  system  which  our  prcacnt  mcohauism  of 
GoTemmcnt  regulations,  of  centnilized  liard-and-iast  rules,  ia  bringing 
about  In  e<hicutiQn. 

Tbc  State  Las  a  right  to  exact  a  certaia  amount  of  training  in  t]ie 
iodivjdual«  who  compose  it,  but  has  qo  right  wlintcrer  to  interfere  aa  to 
bow  that  residt  is  obtained.      Every  encouragement  should  be    held  out 
to  original  action  of  all  kinds,  tending  to  develop  the  facnhirs — ArtisUj^ 
scientific,  as  well  as  practical — which  remain  to  bo  utilized  amuoB  thdl 
millions   who   are   now  coming   under  an  inllncQCc   hitherto   painfiilly^l 
narrow,  rigid,  and  shallow  in  its  operations,  iu  spite  of  its  uiagniiiucutV 
promises  and  bigh>sounding  notes  of  sclf>satisfactiou. 

F.  P.  VKaNtT. 

■   Mr.  fttcrjr  tuy  peiluM  ba  «oHld«red  an  txet^tien;    hot  wmi  tiw    "  CIcnnMtem." 
i<l  "Sibil "vr«DnnHiuc«<liuid«rthtiaAti«Bo«<intmiMw  V""^ 
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IT  tins  often  been  snid  tlint  tlio  Turk  ncTer  dianges,  that  be   h  nov 
just  vfhtA  he  was  when  lie  first  appeared  in  Asin  !Minor.     There 
is   rery  little  truth  in  tliis  obscrration,  for  in  fact  bu  in  like  other  men, 

'  Bnd  his  clmracter  has  Itefin  modified  hy  the  circamstanceii  in  which  he 
has  bcuu  placed,  oa  well  as  by  constant  intermarriage  with  other  races. 
He  baa  changed  in  some  respects  for  the  better,  and  in  others  for  the 
worse.  There  vt  probnhlf  no  important  diy  in  the  world,  unles*  it  bo 
Cairo,  which  has  been  so  radically  changed  during  the  last  fifty  yean 
as  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  dress,  the  customs,  tho 
people,  the  Government,  have  all  been  transformed  under  the  influence 
of  European  civiliiation  ;  and  these  changes  have  exerted  more  or  less 
inflacncc  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

In  iliis  impatient  age,  when  men  will  hardly  give  a  moment  to  the 
consideration  of  anythiDg  but  the  future,  and  are  always  anxiously 
waiting  for  to-morrow'a  tclcgrama,  it  is  easy  to  forget  thnt  we  cannot 

I  understand  either  the  present  or  the  future  without  conatant  reference 
to  the  paat.  No  one  can  fairly  jndge  the  Turks  or  the  Christians  of 
this  Empire,  or  foim  any  iilca  of  their  probable  destiny,  who  is  not 
noquninted  with  tbeir  condition  fifhr  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  last 
of  the  Ottoman  Snltaiis ;  and  a  brief  sketch  of  Constantinople  aa  it  was 
At  that  time  cannot  fail  to  Nugj;eat  wmc  interesting  considerntions  to 
tboae  who  arc  watching  tho  course  of  events  in  the  East.  As  contem- 
porary reconl"  are  ercn  more  valuable  than  personal  remiuisccncesj  I 
shall  quote  freely  from  the  private  jonrual  of  3  late  English  n^ideut, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Levant  Company,  and,  after  its  dissolution, 
for  many  yenn  the  leading  KnKliith  banker  in  Constantinopic,  with  a 
world^wido  reputation  for  integrity,  and  in  every  way  a  perfect  specimen 
of  an  English  gentleaian  of  the  old  school,     lie  came  to  Coostanti- 
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nopio  in   I8S8,  nod  his  jouronl  na.s  coutioued  til)  1837.     It  has  tiever 
1)een  published. 

The    reigning  Sultan  irw  Mahmoud  II.,  tUc  Ilcforincr,  who    camp 
to    ibo    throne    in    1808,  after    the   murder  of  Sultan  Selim  and    the 
cxocution    of  Ilia  brother   Mou3ta{>lia,   and    tiler  oarrowly  ceoaping 
death  himselC.     The  insurrection  in  Tbioldavia  and  Watlachiu  hiul  been 
))ut   down    in    1831,    und    AU    Puchs,    the    famous    AJbaniuii    citlcf  of 
Jtmina.  had  been  treacbctomly  pat  to  death  iu  1822;  but  the  war  uf  tbe 
Orcrk  RevolutioQ  was  still  iu  progress,  and  the  battle  of  Navarino  was 
not    fought    until    1827.      War   was  declared  agaiost  RuHsia  the  same 
year.     Ilalet  Pacha  had  been  atrangled  in  IS23,  and  Mohammed  Si-lini 
Pacha  was  Grand  Vizier.     Lord  Slrangford  and  Mr,  Stratfonl  Canmng 
<Lurd  Stratford]  represented  Engtand  at  the  Sublime  Port«  duriug   this 
ponod.     The  relation  of  the  European  Powers  to  the  Sultan    at   tbii 
time  cimiiot  he  better  illustrated  thnn  by  the  following  account  of  the 
reception  of  Mr,   Stratford  Cuuuiug  in  April,  1836.     The    ccrcmoDj 
was  not  HO  humiliating  as  it  was  in  1621,  when  Sir  Thomas  Howe  xaade 
aach  vigorous  but  iinnvailing  attempts  to  hare  it  modified ;    when  the 
Ambauador  van  forced  down  u))OQ  his  kucee,  and  compelled  lo  kiss  tlte 
earth  at  the  feet  of  the  Stdtan ;  when  bo  was  often  bealon    by   the 
Janimaries  on  leaving  the  pnln«<< ;  or,  as  in  the  ea'W  of  tba  Ambaaaadur 
of  Louis  XIV.,  struck  in  the  face  by  a  soldier  in  the  preseacM^    of  tlw 
Grand  Vizier;  bat  although  there  had  been  somv  amclioratioaa  id   tlM 
cercmunj,  its  significance   was  exactly  the  aautc   in    1826  as     iu    1621, 
Olid  the  same  religions  scntplea  were  advauocd  a«  a  renaou  why  thej 
could  not  be  modified  iu  favour  of  Giaoura  by  the  Caliph   of    L^ilanL 
They  were  all  the  mort-  humiliating  fur  those  who  submitted  to   tlw^ 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  one  Power  iu  Europe   which    hmd    never 
recognized   them.     Kren  is  carlf  aa  l-iUO  tlic  Bussian    Ambeaaador 
rc'fiiNrd   to   submit  tu  any  such  degradation.      In  1514  a  new   Amboa- 
aador  was  specially  tnstruoted  "  on  no  account  to  compromise  lua  dignity, 
or  prostrate  himself  before  the  Sultan  ;   to  deliver  his  lettcra    and    pre- 
sents with  his  own  hands,  nnd  not  to  incjuirc  atier  his  licaltb  uuleaa  be 
firut  inquired  after  that  of  the  Csar."     The  Turks  scorn  to  Iwro  had  an 
instinctire  fear  of  Uossia  cren  at  that  early  day,  when  tbey  were  atniDg 
and  Russia  was  weak.     But  could  SuUaii  Malimoud  have   looked   for- 
ward twenly-fiTe  yeara,  he  would  no  doubt  have  treated  Lord  Stratfonl 
with  more  loipcct  and  coanderation.     Iu  1826,  however,  tlic  haugfa^ 
priilc  of  the  Caliph  was  uubrukcn,  and  he  little  tliought  that  his  cloacoik> 
danta  would  rctgn  only  fay  the  favour  of  Kuropc. 

^  After  having  an  audieuec  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  lOtli  waa  Gxad 
for  tlic  .\mhas!indor's  audience  of  the  Sultan,  when  hc^  accompaiiictl  by 
all  the  J^ngUsh  residents  at  Conatantiooplc,  left  Uie  Embas^  iu  the 
mcmiing  at  a  quarter  before  sis,  in  proceaaioD,  on  horsehack.  Ai 
Topkliana,  about  five  minutes'  ride  from  the  Knibassy,  wc  embarked  in 
boat*  and  crosted  the  harbour  to  Stamboul.     Wc  found  hor»es  wajutig 
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for  xa,  but  stopped  to  take  eoftcc,  pipM,  ahftrbct,  aotl  aircctnicats,  with 
the  Tehaout/i-fjachi  (a  ManihRl  of  the  Palace),  wito  preceded  nt  to  the 
entrance  of  tlic  Porte,  where  it  is  uaiial  for  Ambusadon  to  wiit  umlor 
some  lurgu  spreading  trees  until  tbc  Graud  Vizier  passes  and    precedes 
them  to  the  neraglio.      llnviDg  entered  the  first  gate,  ve  passed  through 
a  lai^  open  space,  ctieloscd  by  loir  btiildiugs,  in  whieli  the  Janizaries 
were  dmwn  up  to  the  number  of  three  tliousand.      Wc   stoppixl  t>ii  tbc 
farther  side  of  the  second  gate,  in  a  large  iiqiiitre  chamber  between  the 
second  and  third  g&tes,  within  which   is  the  ceil  where  (jrand  Vizien 
and  other  State    prisonerB  under  scntcace    of  dcnth    arc    eanlincd    and 
beheaded.     After  iraiting  here  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  pemiiuion  was 
(tent  for  our  entrance.     Vt'e  passed  through  the  third  gate  into  a  lat^c 
ganleti,   in    whieh   8t<x>d   the    divan   ehamber,   and    the    front    of   the 
serai^io,  both  vety  richly  painted  and  gilt,  iritb  roofs  projecting  fonr  or 
five  feet   beyond  the  walU.     Ax  soon  as   vc  entered- the  garden,  the 
Janis&arics  all  uttered  a  loud  shout  and  began  running  as  quick  as  tbcjr 
conld.     This  iraa  for  their  pUa/,  the  distribntion  of  whicli  vihh  a   com- 
plete serntnble.     Tlyx  u  a  faree  nltrnvs  played  off  uti  these  occasions  to 
intprcs!)  foreigners  with  a  reitpect  for  this  eontcniptible  soldier;.      Wo 
then  walked  forward,  for  we  had  Icti  onr  hontes  outside  the  •econd 
gate,  to  till?   divan  chnmber,   where  the  Grand  Viiier  was  wtliiig  in 
state,  ininiedialely  opposite  the  entrance,  on  the  centre  of  n  sofa,  which 
extended  along  the  side  of  Uk:  clianiber,  covered  with  the  richest  silktf, 
at  the  further  cuds  of  which,  on  each  side  of  him,  sat  the  judj»c«   of 
Anatolia  and  Itoumclia.     Tlic  cliamlicr  wajf  nmall  but  richly  decorated, 
the  ceiling  being  spleiKlidly  painted  and  gilt.     Wo  walked  to  one  side 
of  the  room  without  makin":  any  salutation,  ai  no  no/tW  teaJt  taken  of  us. 
After  a  time,  a  number  of  Turks  entered  and  rau;:ed  themselTes  in  two 
rows  before  tbe  judges,  who  went  tbrough  the  form  of  exaniining  them 
and  deciding  their  suite.      This  was  intended  to  impress  us  witli  a  high 
seme  of  their  administration  of  justice.     The  payment  uf  llie  Jniiis- 
saries  u   olm   generally  appointed  to  take  place  at  tbe  audiem^  of  an 
Ambnssndor,  iu   whose  presence  arc  piled  great   bags    of  money,  which 
are   delivered    to  the   tnmps,  iu  order  to  impress  foreigners  with  an 
exalted  idea  of  Turkish  opolenoe.     litis  tedious  ceremony  lasted  more 
than   three  bourv,  but  it  wnt  the  la^t  pn.ynictit  licforc  the  i!e*triicti')U  of 
that  hi>dy.     The  Grand  Viaier  had  in  the  meantime  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Sultan,  stating  in  tbc  usual  form  tliat  a  Giaour  AmbiiHaadtir  had  come 
to  iirr>«tmtc    himwlf    nt    the  feet   of  his    Knered    Majesty.      Tlie    royal 
answer  came  at  length,  enclosed  in  an  envelope.      When  this  wils  taken 
off  there    appeared  a  riaantity    of  muslin,    in    which  the    lettfr  wu 
wrap]>c<l.      The  Grniid  Vixier,  lakiiif:  the  letter,  kissed  it  and  applied  it 
to  hi^  forehead  hj'fore  he  read  it.      The  tenor  of  this  letter  was  a  com- 
mand to  fwi,  ttatli,  and  ctot/u  the  Giaourt,  and  bring   tbem    to  him. 
After  the  Grand   Vinicr  had  read   this,  two  tables  were  luid  {'.c,  two 
large  tin  plates  were  laid  iipou  reversed   stools),  one  for  the    Viticr   uud 
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the  Ambassador,  the  other  for  the  rest  of  us.  Waslung  mateiials  were 
providedj  and  a  collatioo  served.  All  this  titue  the  Sultan  was  looking 
at  us  through  a  latticed  window'.  After  this  we  went  into  the  garden, 
aud  pelisses  were  distributed.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  receive  one. 
The  Ambassador,  with  those  who  had  pelisses,  amounting  to  twenty  in 
all,  then  followed  the  Grand  Vizier  and  entered  the  palace.  At  the 
door  each  of  us  was  seized  by  two  Capoudji-baclns,  who  hel9  us  by  the 
arms  and  halfearricd  us  through  an  outer  hall,  in  which  was  drawn  up 
a  line,  three  deep,  of  white  eunuchs.  Wheu  we  entered  the  throne- 
room,  we  advanced  bowing.  The  Sultau  was  sitting  on  a.  throne 
superbly  decorated.  His  turhaa  was  surmounted  by  a  splendid  diamond 
aigrette  and  feather.  His  pelisse  was  of  the  finest  silk,  lined  with  the 
most  costly  sable  fur,  and  his  girdle  was  one  mass  of  diauioads.  The 
Ambassador  recited  his  speech  in  English,  which  the  interpreter  trans- 
latcu,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  replied  to  it.  This  ceremony  lasted  ten 
minutes,  and  we  retired." 

This  same  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  who  waited  under  a  tree  for  the 
Grand  Vizier  to  pass,  who  had  to  sit  three  hours  unnoticed  while  the 
Janissaries  were  paid,  who  was  a  Giaour  unfit  to  enter  the  sacred 
presence  of  the  Sultan  until  he  had  been  fed  by  his  bounty,  washed,  and 
clothed,  is  still  alive,  and  he  remained  in  ConstanMnople  long  enouph  to 
become  the  Great  Elchi  who  practically  governed  the  Empire  and  kept 
the  Sultan  under  his  tutelage.  It  was  an  unhappy  day  for  Tuvkev 
whcu  he  was  removed  to  please  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Only   two   months  after  this  audience  the    Sultan  accomplished  his 
long-ehcrished    plan   of  dcstruying   the   Janissaries,   as  his  Viceroy    in 
Egypt  had   fifteen   years  before  destroyed  the  Mamelukes.       It    is    not 
easy  at  this  day  to  realize  how  large  a    place  this  body  filled  in  the  life 
of  the  people  of  Constantinople,      Wc  are  accustomed  to  think  of  them 
as  soldiers,  as  they  were  in  the  early  history  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  the 
sad  tribute  of  Christian  children  exacted  by  the  Mohammedan  eonqucror 
to  extend  the  influence  of  Islam.     But  this  terrible  blood-tax  ceased  in 
1675,  and   the    Janissaries    became   a  caste  or  a   guild,   entrance    into 
which  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  wealthiest  Mohammedan  families,  and 
the  majority  of  them  seldom  did  any  military  service.      In  the  time  of 
Mahmoud  II,  they  were  at  once  a  souice  of  terror  to  the  Sultau  and  to 
the  people  of  the  country.     They  were  above  all  law,  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Christians  especially  were  at  their  mercy.      Those  who 
still  remember  those  days  can  hardly  speak  of  the  Janissaries  without  a 
shudder.      They  lived  in  constant  fear  of  them;   night  and  day,  at  any 
hour,  they  might  enter  the  house,  strip  it  of  its  furniture,  and  torture 
the  family   until  every   place  of  concealment   was  revealed    and   every 
valuable  given  up.     They  were  universally  feared  and  hated,  and  it  was 
this  fact  which  made  it   possible  for  the  Sultan   to  destroy  them.       He 
proceeded  with  caution,  for  he  eould  not  hope  to  destroy  them  by  the 
cruel  and  treacherous   means  adopted  by  tlie  Facha  of  Egypt.       He 
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•oblatiicil  &  Fetva  from  the  Slieik-ul-lHlitio  approvinff  of  the  dralting  >^f  a 
certaiu  numbur  of  Janisesries  into  a  new  mtUtar/  foroe  which  was 
organized  on  the  principle  of  Knropcan  armies.  Thcnc  men  rebelled 
sig,ii(ist  the  flrict  dUcipliiic,  ami  sotnc  of  ihein  ytfrn  i|iiiet!j-  8trangle<l, 
Filially,  oa  tbc  14th  of  June,  1826,  the  whole  body  rcTollcd/munlcrert 
their  olfircr^,  plundered  the  palace  of  thr  Orund  Vizior,  ntid  prepared  to 
attnck  the  Sultan  next  <liiv  if  he  did  not  yield  to  their  (1eiaiMi(l!i. 

"They  displayed  «  spirit  of  detcrmiuation  which  they  never  mnoi- 
fcstcd  but  in  extreme  caici.  All  their  sonp.kettiM  were  snlemnly 
brought  to  the  Atmeidan  (HipjKKlromi!]  ami  iuvci'tcd  in  the  cctutre  of 
the  area.  Soon  20,000  men  were  assembled  aroiind  them,  'the  erisia 
bad  now  arrived  vhich  th;?  Rtiltan  both  feared  and  wished  for,  mid  he 
imtaediately  availed  himaelf  of  nil  those  resotirces  which  bo  hud 
previously  pi-eparcd  for  such  an  erciit.  Me  fint  ordcrcfl  the  KniAll 
military  foree  which  he  had  iirgattiKod  to  lioUl  itwlf  in  roailincM  to  act 
at  a  moment'^  uotice.  He  tlicn  suniniuMcd  »  council,  explained  totlicm 
the  mutinous  spirit  and  insubordi nation  of  the  Janiitsarics,  niiddeclnri^l 
his  intention  of  either  ruling  without  their  eoiitrol,  or  passing  over  iittft 
Asifti  and  IcnWng  Constantinople  and  European  Titrkcy  to  tlieir  merer. 
He  proposed  to  tbem  to  raise  the  taered  standard  of  MnhoiDet,  and 
summon  all  good  Mu«ulmans  to  rally  nround  it.  Tliis  proposal  met 
with  nnaiiiinous  applause.  The  sacred  relie  had  not  been  wen  in  ('on* 
stantinople  for  6rty  years  before.  It  was  now  taken  from  tbc  Im[)crial 
Treasury  to  the  Moitquc  of  Sultan  Achnict,  The  Ulema  and  tlic  Softas 
walked  bdore,  and  the  Knitan  with  all  his  Court  followed  it.  Public 
criers  spread  the  solomn  news  all  over  the  city.  No  sooner  was  it 
announced  than  thousands  rushed  from  their  homes  and  joined  Ihe 
procession  with  fiercest  enthusiasm.  When  they  entered  the  mn»qiic, 
the  Mufti  planted  the  standard  oa  tbe  pulpit,  and  Ibe  Sultiia,  v» 
Caliph,  pronounecd  an  anathema  nvainst  all  who  shouhl  refuse  to 
range  thein^clvea  under  it.  Jiwt  at  this  tioic  the  artillery  arrired 
under  the  walls  of  the  seraglio.  The  marines  and  gardeners  joined  it. 
Fonr  nflfiecn  of  rank  wore  tl»rn  leiit  to  oftW  a  [lardon  to  the  Jnuii^irics 
if  they  would  ilcstat  from  their  demands  and  disjierso.  The  expcrieuce 
of  centuries  had  taught  tbem  that  they  lind  only  to  persist  in  their 
demands  to  hare  them  eonceded.  In  this  eonvietion,  iLcy  ut  once 
murdered  the  four  offlcem  who  had  proposed  submission  to  them. 
This  was  done  iu  sight  of  the  mosqnc.  They  then  peremptorily 
demanded  that  the  Sultan  »liouId  for  ever  renounce  his  plan  of  iritiova* 
tion,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  principnl  officers  of  (>ovt.'rumL>nt  should 
Ik  sent  to  them,  llic  Sultan  then  demanded  and  received  from  the 
Sheik-nl-Islam  a /<-/naauthorizing  him  to  put  down  the  reWllion.  It 
was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  a  Urge  force  of  the  new  troops  had  been 
eollectcd  who  could  be  relied  upon.  Orders  were  given  to  attack  the 
.Tani«sancs.  The  .\gtia  Paclm  surrounded  the  Atmcidau,  where  they 
were  tumultuously  asseniblnl  with  no  sppreheiution  of  Hueb  a  measuref 
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and  the  fint  intimation  that  mvay  of  tlicm  bad  of  tiicir  eidmtion  vrtm 
a  mnrderous  dischiu^n  of  grnpe-sliot  froni  the  oanuon  of  Itio  Topdjiii. 
Tliia  oontiiintd  some  linif,  niid  vast  numbcni  were  kilicd  on  Ihc  spot 
The  survJTors  retired  lo  their  barracks  on  one  aide  of  the  sqnaro.  IJere 
they  ban-icnrlcd  thein««lti>fi,  and  to  dislodffc  them  the  buililinp  -iras  set 
00  fire.  Tbc  flatm-A  wcrt  soon  secu  fmm  I'cri.  bunting  out  in  different 
places.  Tile  dii!chargc  of  artillery  eontinued  without  intcnaiMiou  ;  aa  il 
wns  dctermiQed  to  extcminnte  them  utterly,  no  qnarter  wiw  gireo.  snd 
the  conflagration  und  fire  of  tbe  caunoii  coutiiiuod  uutil  uit;lit.  The 
JwiiMarics,  notwithstsndiiig  the  surprise  and  their  com parati rely  iiQ- 
prepart»l  state,  defended  themsclres  with  ddiwrnte  fii-nccucan  und 
iDtrepidity.  'Hie  troops  suHtTi.'-d  severely,  »ud  [he  A«ha  IW-ha  wi 
wounded.  Oppositiou  cca»cd  only  when  no  one  vaa  left  alive  to  makvl 
it.  The  firing  ceased,  tlK:  flames  died  ont,  and  the  next  moniing 
praented  k  fri<rlitrid  scene  of  hnming  niina  siRkci)  in  blood,  a  linge 
OUR  of  mangled  ticnh  and  smokiu;;  oslic*. 

"During  the  next  two  days  the  gates  continued    dosed,    with    the 
exception  of  one  to  ndniit  fnitlifiil  Miis8ulninriiifrom  the  country  to  pctj 
their  devutiuu  tu  the  sucrvd  standard.     The  Jouissnrius  who  hud  cscAf 
the  sUughter  of  the  Atmcidau  were  thna  shut  in,  and  unremittini^v 
hnntcd  down  and  dofttroyed,  so  ihftt  the  streets  niid  bArraclcs  were  fnll  of 
demi  bodies.     During  these  two  days  nu  Christian  vm  alluwofl,  under 
any  pretence,  to  pass  over  to  Stamboul ;  bat,  Ihongh  tbe  tva  ittncca  arc 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  olinnncl,  the  miwt  |>(;rfect  tr.inqiiillity  reigned 
in  Vera.     The  people  would  have  known  nothing  of  the  tremcnduuft 
oonrulBioD  on  the  other  side  if  it  bad  uot  been  for  the  blaicof  thti  tiro 
and  the  report  of  eaniioii.      Uti  the   fourth  dtty  I    ireiit,  from   curi^jHitv, 
'under  the  chiirKt!  of  a  bif;li  Turk,  to  see  haw  matters  were  fcoiiif^  on,  nut^ 
van  pleased  at  the  appearauec  of  the  splendid  eacatopakeat  of  the  GntD^I 
Viiier,  whiirh  vras  roiiiid  at  tho  I'orte,  mid  watt  at  t\w  mine  lime  the  ohicfl 
tribunal  for  the  eondcuiuation  of  the  Jauitsarics,  who  were  cotittant)*^ 
bi^ng  brought  io,  and,  after  nndci^ing  a  nominal  trial  of  a  few  aecondv 
were  tnktrti  to  the  front  fif  the  gate  and  beheaded  ;   hut  the  nunibcra  ind 
talccR  off,  though  ninouuting  in  this  one  place  from  301)  to  fiOO  daily,  -were^ 
but  few  in  compariBou  with  tlnisc  who  were  strangled  privately  at  ni^Iit 
on  the   Boiphonis.     Tbe  Agha  Pacha  had  his  camp  at   the   old    palarcaJ 
and  was  employed  there  in  the  same  work.     Carts  atid  otlicr  maohincH 
were  constantly  employed  in  conreyiDg  the  bodira  to  llie  sea.*    Tb«M 
executions  continued  for  scvcrnl  monihM.      Tlic  whole  number  deatrovc<l 
at  thi4  lime  was  2u,0(K) :  4(),UIJ()  more  were  h.iniolicd  to  tho  intcrinr    of 
Asia,  many  of  whom  never  reached  their  dettinntwn."  I 

This  account  dilTent  nistcrinlly  from  that  given  by  Creasy,  cm  the 
authority  of  Uankc;  hut  the  author  was  a  resident  in  Conatautinoplcat 
the  lime,  and  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  as  irell  as  auy  ChrtstiaJi 
in  the  city.     There  are  iiIhj  inherent  improbabilities  in  Cr<  J 

The  Bultan  no  doubt  avuided,  iu  appoaroncc,  the  trcacherj  ^  ] 
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of  K^ypt,  liut  in  siibttijinoe  tlie  tlcrtroctiou  of  Uie  Janissaries  yraa  accom< 
plUbcd  ia  iDucli  the  umo  way  u  the  inaastcro  of  the  Mumelakos.  Bat 
wlAtercr  ni&y  ho.  thoaght  of  the  visilom  or  thi-  morality  nf  thU  whnlc- 
sale  slaughter,  it  wns  iu>  great  a  relief  to  the  Christian  pojiulatioii  as  it 
vu  to  the  Sultaa  himself,  uid  it  changed  the  whole  spirit  of  life  in 
CoHHtantiaople.  Tlic  dciitTUiitioii  of  the  Jamnarics  was  foUowtil  by  a 
violent  |)ers«cutioik  of  the  oect  of  BektacKi  dervishes,  whose  founder, 
Hadji  Bcktaeh,  had  consecrated  the  fir»t  recruits.  This  wns  a  poverful 
order,  and  posseme<L  of  immeniie  wealth  and  iritluence;  but  its  mcmlicn 
were  killed  or  exiled,  aud  its  tiA^  demolisbcd.  It  isoot  easy,  lioirever, 
to  destroy  a  reltgioiu  acct,  witli  a  secret  ui;ganixntion  ;  and  the  Bcktachis 
are  almost  as  numerous  and  powerful  to-i)ny  as  thny  were  fifty  years  a^o, 
eepecially  iu  Albauia.  They  are  not  true  Mussulmaos,  but  are  geoerally 
liberal,  cnlightcnnl,  and  inclioed  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the 
CbriatiaaH.  They  are  frequently  attacked  by  the  Turkish  newMpapcrs  ba 
heretics,  but  tbcy  occupy  many  important  poeiliona  in  the  UorerDmeuC. 
Tbe  famous  Mahruond  Neddim  Pacha  belong  to  this  nect.  Sultan 
Mahmoud  probably  attacked  these  dervishes,  not  so  much  becanse  be 
feared  them,  as  to  prove  hitoself  a  devoted  Mohammedau,  and  to  con* 
eiliftto  the  faQatic*  who  were  indignant  at  tbe  slaughter  of  so  many  true 
believers.  He  soon  aflcnvardti  isjtued  a  Hall  prot^luioiiug  his  devotion  to 
Islein,  and  oiilei-ing  the  authorities  to  indict  the  severest  puoisbltteQt 
apou  luy  Mussulman  who  nhould  ocglect  his  religious  duties. 

The  didcibuiioii  oil  the  Gntek  ({uoitiou  wbinh  has  been  going  on  since 
the  war  ftdd»  new  interest  to  those  sccttc«  of  the  Greek  Herolutiou 
whicb  fifty  ycura  ago  arumed  tlic  aympatby  o(  tltu  world  for  a  long- 
fbrgotteu  ualioii,  and  re&uttcd  in  the  crcatiuo  of  tlie  little  kiugtloin  of 
Oreeee  whieh  now  soeka  an  cxtcnuou  of  licr  territory.  The  eondititHi 
uf  tbe  Greeks  ia  Coustautiuoplc  during  the  war  was  melancholy  enough. 
It  was  all  in  vain  tliat  the  Patriarch  [iroclaiuicd  their  eutire  atti)  altso- 
latc  devotion  to  tlie  Sultan,  just  at  the  i'anariote  iireeks  are  doing  to- 
day. It  vaa  in  raia  thut  be  solemnly  oscommuuicatvd  and  anatliema- 
tiecd  all  who  took  part  in  the  revolution.  He  was  huug  at  tbe  door  of 
htx  church,  tiud  bin  body  ftiven  to  the  Jevs  to  bv  dragged  about  tlie 
alieets  of  the  city.  All  tbe  promiucnt  Greeks  here  were  put  to  death, 
aud  all  Mobauimedans,  even  children,  were  ordered  to  arm  themselves 
nnd  di^troy  the  (Jruckx  whenever  tbcy  could  be  found.  .VII  who  ouuld 
Qsoapc  IVocn  tbe  capital  did  so,  aud  many  were  conveyed  in  foreign  !ihi[>a 
to  Hussio. 

"  Mnuy  of  ibtMC  vrbo  nrmained  were  protected  and  conooalcd  iu 
Europeaa  bonecs.  The  property  and  the  lives  of  the  others  were 
entirety  at  the  mercy  of  the  tiovommcnt  and  the  populace,  and  tbe 
dintresaiiig  »oeue«  irhicb  in  cunaeqacnce  daily  occurred  in  the  streets  arc 
not  eanly  described.  Notwithstanding  this  disagreeable  state  of  thing), 
the  Bura(i€nu3«  enjoyed  perfect  si-ciirity.  The  escapes  from  death  which 
atimc  of  the  rich  Orceka  had  during  this  period  wcix:  very  eitraordinarr, 
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and  none  luore  so  than  that  of  Signor  Stepbaoo  RalH,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Scio,  who,  with  nine  others,  was  sent  at  the  commencemeDt  of  the 
revolution  to  Constantinopie,  as  a  hostage  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  when  the  Samiotes,  soon  after  landing 
and  butchering  the  few  Turks  on  the  island,  so  exasperated  the  Turkish 
Government  that  they  immediately  beheaded  all  the  hostages  except 
Signor  fialli,  who  found  sufficient  interest  with  one  of  the  Mioistera  to 
escape.  He  was,  however,  immediately  made  a  hostage  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Smyrna,  and  was  again,  by  his  acquaintance  with  and  lar^ 
bribes  to  the  executioner,  the  only  one  who  escaped  death.  "When  the 
disturbances  commenced  at  the  capital,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into 
the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  twenty-four  of  the  richest  merchauts  ■were 
destined  to  be  seized  and  executed,  and  the  presence  of  Signer  Ralli 
was  demanded  with  the  rest  at  tlie  Forte.  But,  suspecting  the  conse- 
quence of  such  attendance,  he  cunningly  informed  the  guard  who  found 
him  that  his  master  was  at  the  next  house,  and  that  he  would  im- 
mediately send  him  in.  Signor  Balli,  then  leaving  the  room,  sent  in 
his  own  servant,  who  was  at  once  seized,  conveyed  to  the  Porte,  and 
without  further  question  executed  in  place  of  his  master.  Signor  Hmlli 
was  then  concealed  in  the  house  of  an  ^Englishman.  He  was  found  and 
arrested  a^ain  in  1827,  and  again  escaped  with  the  loss  of  half  his  property; 
but  this  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  constitution  that  he  died  soon  after." 

The  Bulgarian  massacres  which  excited  the  indignation  of  the  world 
a  few  years  ago  were  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  Greeks  which  went  on  for  years  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Their  effect  upon  public  opinion  in  Europe  was  greater  and 
more  immediate,  chiefly  because  Turkey  was  no  longer  a  really  inde- 
pendent Power,  but  was  committiiig  these  atrocities  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Sultau 
was  responsible  for  his  acts  only  to  his  own  people;  but  even  then 
Christian  Europe  was  finally  roused  to  put  an  end  to  these  barbarities, 
and  the  battle  of  Navarino,  October  20th,  1827,  was  the  result.  In 
justice  to  Sultan  Mabmoud,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  some  of  his 
most  ferocious  acts  were  not  committed  without  great  provocation  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  who  manifested  equal  ferocity  when  the  opportunity 
ofiFered,  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  roused  the  Sultan  to  pro- 
claim a  holy  war. 

"The  design  of  the  Giaours,"  he  said  in  his  proclamation,  "is  to 
destroy  Islamism,  and  tread  under  foot  the  Mussulman  nation.  Ijct 
all  the  faitliful,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  know  that  war  is  a 
duty  for  all.  Let  no  one  dream  of  receiving  any  pay.  Par  from  this, 
we  ought  to  sacrifice  our  persons  and  our  property,  and  fulfil  with  «cal 
the  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  us  by  the  honour  of  Islam,  "We  must 
unite  our  efforts,  give  ourselves,  body  and  soul,  to  defend  our  faith,  even 
to  the  day  of  judgment.  Mussulmans  have  no  other  means  of  ohtaia- 
ing  safety  in  this  world  or  the  next." 


TliU  Holy  vrar  rvwiUeit  ia  nothing  better  ihnu  tUu  iii'lc|K;ui1ciH-c  of 
Gi«i>>cc  and  the  irpiity  of  Ailrinuoplc.  It  was  just  at  tbk«  pcrio'l  that 
Lord  Bescoiutielil  H|>(;iit  n  winter  at  Cnnstnntinoplc;  but,  as  fnr  na  is 
kuown,  his  visit  bail  uo  political  obji-ct  ur  iiitlucucv. 

The  Greeks  wtrc  not  the  ouly  Cbristiaus  wlio  suffered  at  tbis  time. 
The  Catbolie  Armcuiana  were  persecuted  with  almost  ct]iinl  ferocity, 
iilthough  their  only  ofTeuce  wns  that  a  uuiubrr  of  thcia  Imd  k-rt  Turkey 
Hiiil  sL-ttlcd  iti  Ittisitia  rtuder  Hus»ian  protection.  Irritated  by  this 
ilemotLttrntion  of  attachment  to  the  Cznr,  the  Stilton  cKpcIlnl  the  vliule 
sect  from  Cousunliuople,  to  the  number  of  27,000.  They  were  allowed 
only  tea  days  for  preparation,  aiul  were  thca  driven  off  e»  nasac  iuto 
Asia  Minor.  They  were  mostly  vcolthy  families,  living  in  luxury,  and 
their  sulfvriu^ra  were  so  ijreat  tlmt  hut  few  lived  to  rcacb  tbc  place  of 
exile.  Tbcy  pcrtHhal  at  sea,  dii-d  of  hunger  ou  the  roads,  aiidfrosc  to 
death  in  tlie  snow  on  the  mountains.  It  vim  not  a  ptcatant  thing  ia 
thoic  days  to  be  a  Christian  Kubjcct  of  the  Sultan,  evca  wlicu  that 
Sultnn  waa  Mabmoud,  the  great  Ucformer. 

Next  to  the  Ja»is«nrics,  the  thing  hi-nt  remembered  by  (be  people  of 
Constaulinople  is  tbc  plft;,^!^.  It  eeenia  to  have  bccu  TCgulnrly 
domiciled  here,  and  jieople  made  proTittion  for  it  in  all  tlieir  domuatic 
nrrangeniciita.  It  was  only  nt  certain  times,  when  it  rogoii  ivitb  terrible 
screrity,  that  it  exeited  genend  alarm.  It  of  course  occupies  a  large 
pbicc  in  tbc  private  journal  from  which  1  have  already  quoted ;  and  nil 
Europe  has  so  recently  bccu  frightf-ncd  out  of  its  good  sense  by  n  rumour 
of  Its  eti<iteRce  in  Russia,  that  it  ia  well  to  see  bow  coolly  a  man  can 
write  about  it  who  bved  in  the  ruid»t  of  it,  aud  who  is  devoutly  thank* 
till  that  it  is  the  phiguc,  and  not  the  cholera  or  the  yellow  fever,  to 
which  he  i<i  exposed. 

"The  plague  is  a  disease  commuuicatiug  itself  chiefly,  if  not  Bolely, 
t^  contact.  Henec,  though  it  encircle  the  house,  it  will  not  affect  the 
persons  within  if  all  arc  uniformly  discreet  and  provident.  Iron,  it  is 
oWervcd,  and  like  subatauccs  of  a  close,  hard  nature,  do  uot  rctuiu  eud 
.  arc  not  soaccptiblc  of  the  cuiitagiou.  In  bixlics  noft  or  porotu,  and 
ea]>ccially  in  pajwr,  it  lurks  often  undiscorered  but  by  its  scixing  some 
rictim.  The  prcscn'ativca  arc  fumigations,  and  washing  with  water  and 
Tiocgar.  Meat  and  vegetables  are  washed  in  water,  and  all  paper  ia 
fumigated.  Tlie  disease  is  usually  observed  to  break  out  after  times  of 
famine,  and  it  is  awcU-known  fact  that  those  arc  mast  subject  to  it  who 
live  badly  and  whone  blood  it  in  a  low  and  impoverished  state,  for 
which  reason  it  may  be  consi<lcrcd  rather  a  disease  of  the  poor  tliau  the 
rich.  The  Turks  arc  the  grctlcst  victims,  on  account  of  their  religious 
tonots  and  their  abstiiicneo  from  wine,  altliough  it  is  very  rare  to 
hear  of  a  rich  Turk  who  dies  of  it,  for  many  of  these  drink  wiue  and 
spirit  secretly,  and  live  u))oii  sulwlaiitini  and  nutritious  food.  The 
Ureeka  are  more  cautiuuH  than  the  Turks,  but  die  io  great  numbers, 
which  may  he  attributed  to  their  numerous  fa?tSj  which  Ibcy  observe  for 
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at  )paat  half  of  the  jrrar,  and  during  tbcsc  tbpj  tive  od  bad  aad  no- 
wIioK'nomc  food.  The  Brat  vymptoniK  are  debility,  sickness  at  tW 
stomach,  tthivcring,  followed  by  ^rrat  heat,  violent  pains  iu  the  head, 
giddiiic»i,  and  delirium,  la  a  more  advanced  aXa^f.,  the  discAsc  abowi 
ib>(-lf  in  dntk-coUjiir«]  Hpuli,  and  »otnetinic«  in  tumours  on  the  glan- 
dular pariB,  which  often  suppurate  and  break,  and  tbcn  the  patieol 
euapex.  A  ivtf  dajre  brings  this  drradfnl  malady  to  a  crisis  after  the 
«pots  buTe  appeared. 

"  There  ill  a  contradiction  in  this  disorder,  difficult  to  account  for  -,  m 
euy  to  catch  tlint  a  bit  of  wood  or  cotton  can  retain  it  for  years,  and 
oonrcy  it  with  tdl  its  horrible  syoiptoins.  On  the  contrarr,  aomo  krc 
proof  againiit  the  nio«t  violent  contagion.  Tlic  wife  of  Mr.  W.  wan  a 
lady  bom  in  the  country,  and  notwithatauding  she  took  moro  than  tnaal 
precaution,  she  cmij;ht  the  iiifcction,  without  iM-iiig  able  1«  assign  au; 
caoBc.  Mmt  of  her  family  and  servants  imnictliaiely  left  the  house,  but 
her  butband  and  her  father  attended  her  until  she  died,  hairing  had  her 
infant  at  the  breast  to  thu  last  moment.  No  uuc  of  tbtm  can^^ht  the 
diwane.  My  preilccesMir,  Mr.  B.,  haviog  been  forty-one  years  at  Con- 
stantJiiO]>lo,  bad  not  the  leaat  fear  of  the  plnguc.  A  few  years  since,  lu 
ho  was  returning  fruni  Cyprus,  hin  fdloir-pa»»?ogcr  fell  ill  and  was  jint 
ashore  at  the  Dardancltce.  Mr.  B.  occupied  his  friend's  bed,  as  it  was 
better  than  hi»  own,  and  wore  his  friend's  nightcap.  Tlie  next  nioming 
be  went  asliore  to  sec  him,  ami  found  that  Ite  had  died  during  the  niftht 
of  the  plague.  Another  time,  two  of  bis  Her\*ant9  died  of  the  diivensc  in 
his  house;  but  in  neither  case  did  he  espcricncc  any  inf»invi-itirticc. 
The  Enropeans,  and  more  pArticidorly  the  Engliafa,  take  the  usual  jirc- 
cautiouft  at  the  first  appcanuice  of  the  dincasc,  but  have  little  apprcheu- 
sioQ  from  it,  living  in  the  country  in  the  stimmcr,  and  in  a  wry  didercDt 
manner  from  tlie  natives,  botli  as  to  food  and  cleanliness.  It  is  a  grvat 
satisfaction  to  know  that  not  one  Knglibb  getitlemau  has  died  of  t^ 
plague  duriug  the  last  thirty  yean.  IIow  inferior  it  is  in  itb  rnvagn 
to  the  clkolera  aud  tbc  yellunr  ferer,  nhiob  are  uot  known  in  this 
coautry  I" 

Unhappily,  the  cholera  lian  become  rcry  well  known  here  since,  and 
Imtt  prov<><l  rjiiitc  us.  fatal  as  the  plague.     In  18ij5  the  city  was  decimated 
by  it^  Rotne  76,000  dying  in  two  months,  a  losx  of  life  almost  as  groat 
as  iu  the  great  plnguc  n-asons  of  1812  and  1837.    These  great  cpidonnca 
■^of  plague  were,  however,  in  some  respects  more  terrible  tliitn  the  eliulera, 
for  they  continued    many    muiitlui.       Life    became  a  burden.       TIim 
wcultbicst  often  HuQ<Tcd  for  want  of  food  and  clothing,  as  they  rcniniooQ 
'slmt  up  in  their  houses  for  fear  of  contagion.      Thoiw*  who  were  forced  to 
1|o  out,  dree««l  in  long  oil-clotli  cloaks,  and  enrefully  avoided  touchiug 
anything.     £vrry  one  entering  u  bouse  was  fumigated  with   sulphur, 
in  a  sort  of  scntr^'-box  kept  for  the  porpoac  ut  the  dour.     AU  tics  of 
family  aud   society   were   broken.      But   even   in  then*  piwat  optr' -~  :   ,   ■ 
very  few  Iviiropeaii^  died,  vhilu  in  the  cliolera  epidcm  .  J 
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no  excmptioD.  It  is  now  ibrtjr  yean,  since  ttie  last  appearance  of  plugue 
at  ConKtantitiopte,  and,  wbtterar  theorists  mny  my,  iio  one  liore  nlio 
mnpRibcn  tlic  Did  limes  lins  nny  douht  that  its  tlisupprarunce  iras  due 
to  llic  strict  cnforcemcDt  of  quarantine  r^ulations,  which  before  that 
time  the  Turtts  irotild  not  nccept 

'I'licre  was  niioihcr  source  of  conaiaiit  anxiety  fur  the  people  of  (^on- 
•tniitiiioplc  5tij  Tears  ago,  iu  regard  to  nhich  tltere  has  unfortnniitciy  been 
but  little  cfaaniro.  The  city  v/oa  often  visited  hy  terrible  conttagr&tions. 
In  those  dnrs  they  were  gptpmllr  attributed  to  the  Jimissuries,  who 
iilwnyi  improved  such  opportuuilic*  to  cnricli  tlieroselTCs  by  wbolc»nlc 
plnndAr.  To  this  day  it  is  uflen  inspected  that  the  Uoveninie&t  itself 
iit  ri-spoHsiblc  for  these  firDB,  espoeiiilly  as  tliey  frequently  cceur  in 
quarters  where  it  is  proposed  to  widen  the  itretts.  tiomclimcp,  on  tlic 
other  bond,  tbcy  arc  aapposcd  to  ha\-c  o  politiea)  mgnilicauce,  as  a 
manifcstntioD  of  iMi|iulur  discontent;  but  protwhly,  thcu  as  now,  Ihey 
genenlly  resulted  from  mrelcssncsa,  nnd  when  once  they  had  romtnenocd 
ibero  were  no  ndctjuntc  incaiu  for  cxtingukshing  them.  Ouly^  two 
months  sfter  the  dcslnietion  of  the  Janissaries,  at  the  oioment  when  the 
sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet  wn<»  l)riug  tidteu  back  froin  the  tnusque, 
a  fire  broke  out  iu  Starcboiil  which  rugcd  for  thirty-six  Loura,  destroying 
the  harnars  and  about  an  eighth  part  <i(  the  city,  inclodinf-  the  riefae«t 
Turkisli  ciuartcrs.  Tlie  people  universally  attributed  this  to  the  fricndi 
of  the  Jauissincs,  Kod  the  discontent  with  the  Sultan  wiis  ^tieral;  buc 
he  acted  with  the  (pvutesi  viguur.  He  ojwiicd  his  palacea  for  the 
reception  of  those  who  had  do  shelter,  distributed  food  and  clothing,  aud 
uudertook  to  rebuild  the  bazEiars,  At  the  same  lime,  he  scul  bia  spies 
into  every  jiublic  place,  and  every  one  who  wnn  heard  complaining  of 
the  Governnient  viut  at  ouce  aircAtcd  and  deeapitnted.  Even  the  wotnen 
were  not  spared,  but  many  were  strangled  and  thrown  into  tfae 
Bosphorus,  without  any  form  of  trial.  These  vigorous  measures  soon 
pnt  an  end  to  all  complaints,  but  unhappily  did  not  prevent  llie  burning 
of  Fern  in  1831,  when  10,000  boiuca  were  destroyed,  n  calamity  wbieh 
the  Mussulmans  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  God  ngaiust  the  ]?uropcaiiB 
for  the  di-fttruction  of  thn  IVrkish  fleet  nt  \avariuo,  but  which  the 
Chmtians  naturally  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  Uohanimedsna 
tbcmsclrcs.  Xt  is  probitbic  that  both  these  fires  were  accidcutal,  as 
were  tlioKc  which  humcd  over  almost  the  tuinc  ground  iu  1865  and 
.1870 ;  bat  the  alarm  and  suffering  of  the  peo{)le  were  as  real  and  as 
great  as  they  would  liave  been  if  lhc»e  iires  had  rcsuhed  fruui  the  cause  to 
which  they  wem  attributed,  tt  is  a  very  curiutis  fact  that,  iu  both 
casGB,  just  fire  years  tntcrrencd  between  the  destruetion  of  Slanbonl  and 
of  Pcra, 

Another  cbaractcristie  of  the  time  of  which  we  write  was  tliu  in- 
secttrity  of  property.  There  were  no  r^ulai-  taxes  at  tliat  time  in 
CoHstantinople,  for  all  the  residents  of  the  Imiwrial  city  were  considered 
lo  be  the  guests  of  the  Sultan.      It  is  only  uitbin  tcu  years  that  this 
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phusant  fiction  ban  bccii  altogether  abandoned.     lint  in  Constautiooptc, 
as  veil   as  ill  other  pnrtx  of  tlic  Kmpire,  tlie  ]>eople  were   liable    to  be 
called  upon  to  coQtributc  "  rulumsrilr"  to    meet  tbc    Giants  of  the 
Oovcmmciit.     This  xystcm  of  voliiuuuy  contributions  Iins  not  yvt  bees 
•Itogctker  ■iMtodoiicil,  but  wiu  unforced  duriiii;  the  lute  wnr  all  tlirou^fl 
the  Kmpire,  in  addition  to  the  regular  taxes,     Kvcii  forcit^ticrs    •tii^ 
mode  very  niicomfortable  if  tbey  rcfiued  to  contribute.      The    finaucial 
Bvstciu  of  Mdhmoud  11.  wa»  like  that  of  his  opoeator*.     There  was  no 
national  debt,  there  were  no   budgets,  and  yet   there    tras     ao    lack   of 
money   even  for  »uc)i  loug  and  cxpeiiMve  wars  «s  vere  carried  on  all 
through  the reigu  uf  this  Sultan.      With  what  cuvy  Abd-ul-lluiuid  muit 
look  back    upon    those  bajipy   days!      The   system  was   a    aimplo    aac 
Wlintcvcr  money  tltc  Sultan  nccdcil  ho  took  from  the  people.      Onlen 
were  scut  to  the  govcnior  uf  aucU  a  tovti  to  scad  so  much  tu  CoiiHtaaii- 
noplc,  or  to  such  a  Pacha.      He  summoned  the  priocipal  men,*  iiifurmed 
them  that  the  Sultan  needed  «o  much  money  as  a  free  ^ft  from  each  of 
thcni.     Tbc  unhappy    cuatributors   Rutcrcd    into  private  ucgotiatioiu 
with,  liimj  aud  bribed  h!m  to  reduce  their   quota   and   iDcrea«c    that    of 
some  Olio  cl>c.      He  took  tbc  bribes  uud  rapidly  ancumulated  wealth, 
but  he  did  not  fail  to  secure  aud  forward  the  mouey  dcmaDcJed    by  the 
Sultan.     What  ia  more,  tlie  Sultan  looked  upon  the  goremor    himself 
aa   nothing   better  tlinu   a  s{iougc.      Aa   soon  w»  it  was  knowtt  that  he 
bad  ubKurUi'd  a  large  amuuut  of  wealth,  he  was  upnx'^cd  fur  the  bencfil 
uf  the  Imperial  Treasury,     lie  wax  disf^raccd,  and  iiia  property  i-onfts* 
rated.  It  nab  very  soldogi  that  a  Pacha  bequeuthed  mudi  uf  bis  ill-gotten 
wealth  to  hx^  children.     Unfortunntoly,  thui  custom  has  beon  abnndonfld 
of  late  years,  and  the  Treasury  no  longer  derives  any  benefit  from    tb« 
pltindtT  af  the  people.      But  ihia  system  of  eouliscation  was  not  coauued 
to  the  PacbiLt  who  bail  robbed  the  {>eoplc.     'lite  wealtliy  men  of  Con- 
stautiuople,  espodally  the  Chrislianti,  were  ucver  safe.     Their  property 
might  be  Kciscd  any  day,  aud  they  might  consider  tUcmsi-U'C!*    Iiupfiy 
if  by  giving  it  up  witlioiit  reserve  tbpy  esniped  the  bow-striiig-.      Tbcy 
feared  the  Sultan  as  much  as  they  feared  the  Janissaries.     Ilie    Anuc- 
nians  sutlercd  less  than  any  other    nationality  Irom  these  extortions, 
beoaii!<e  they  acted  as  the  hunkers  of  the  Government  and  of  iodividnal 
Pachas  who  found  it  for  their  iutcreat  to  protcet  them.     They  under- 
stood the  'I'lirkisb  chiiraetcr,  and  had  acquirc«l  iuRuite  skill  iu  miuiat^itig 
then) ;   but  ovrn  they   lived   in  cnusutut  fear.      When    a  man   licatd  a 
knock  at  his  door  io  the  night,  ho  at  once  took  it  for  granted  that  hts 
last  hour  had  come,  bade  farewell  to  bin  family,  and,  if  pos^blc,  escaped 
from  his  house  with  what  jewels  be  eoiild  carry.      I   have  beard    luany 
very    amusing:    stories    of  this    kind  resulting   from  evening  visits  of 
belated  friends  as  well  as  many  very  sad  ones,  where  the  end  was  ihc 
bow-striag;    fur    the    futlicr   and    a    life    of   [lovcrty    for    itic    fatuily. 
The    change    iu    the    finaurial    syslciu    of    the    Empire,    which     led 
to  regidar  taxation  and  foreign  loans,  destroyed  the  influence  of  the 
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Anneiuans,  and  tlircw  tlie  Tiukii  into  llie  hands  of  the  Greeks  nod  Kuro- 
pcana.  It  is  Uawlly  probable  that  they  can  ever  lecover  tlicir  former 
iinportauwi  unrtcr  Turkish  tulc.  Another  incaus  ndopted  by  the 
Govcrumeiit  to  raise  money  was  the  old  ex|>c(lient  of  debutng  the 
coinage,  which  wns  )>erhap8  qitile  an  houe«t  an  the  modem  plan  of  iBauing 
papcr-moucy  mid  Iheu  i-cpiulintiug  it.  The  Turkish  piastre  id  wild  to 
liavc  hcca  origiually  the  same  ae  Ihc  S[i.-tni<ih,  worth  four  ahilliiigfl  nnn 
Bixpcncc.  In  the  time  of  Afnhmoud  11.  it  was  worth  foiirpencc,  and 
the  silver  jiiustre  is  uum*  iTurlh  twojicuL-e,  white  the  copiier  piastre  i« 
-wortli  only  a  farthing  aud  a  half. 

The  comparative  cost  of  living  in  Contttnatiuoplc  iu  1827  and  1679 
may  bo  seen  from  the  following  Tiible,  the  prices  being  reduced  to 

English  looncy ; — 

t«». 
Mutton,  th<!  olw  (2,V,  Ihs.)        .        .        .        id. 

Br«w]  „  id. 

Fish  „  id.        ... 

Urapcs        „  J(/. 

I^'6»  .1  P-  ■ 

G«ew,      ench «</. 

Turkey*     „  Hd. 

Wiiiv,  the  ok* 2d. 

Gaiuo  wiu  also  vorj  abuiidnnt  iind  very  cheap  in  Hi'27. 

This  TVble  tends  to  prove  that,  to  far  as  Coustantiuopte  is  concerned, 
the  old  system  of  "  voluntary  coutributiona"  and  eonfiscatioDs  was  much 
more  favoiiraWc  to  prailuction  than  the  present  iil-conceivrd  njatcm  of 
tajcatiuu.  My  impruuiion  is  thnt  the  Hanie  was  true  iu  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Prices  were  uumually  high  iu  1827,  ou  aecouut  of  the 
war  niid  the  geiicml  contusion  iu  the  Enipiru,  and  tho  increase  iu  fifty 
yean  can  only  be  explained  hy  the  dcatrnctivc  system  of  taxation  adopted 
by  the  CJOTernmeut,  nhieh  falls  almost  cxciusivcly  upon  the  ogriciilturist. 
The  price  of  bread  is  the  sanic,butCon8tnntinop1c  now  depends  upon  Russia 
fur  its  wheat,  ami  the  price  dc^wnds  upon  the  harvitsts  in  olbcr  countries. 
Kverythtng  pnxlueed  here  bos  increased  iu  price  enonoously,  and  the 
result  is  that  bread  is  now  almnKt  the  sole  food  of  the  poor.  Fifty  yean 
ago  for  DUO  oke  of  bread  a  niait  might  have  one  okc  of  meat,  or  eight 
okfH  of  fruit  or  two  okps  of  wine.  Now  he  can  obtain  onlyaboiit  one- 
fifth  of  an  okc  of  meat,  or  one  okc  of  fniit,  or  two-thirds  of  an  okc  of 
wine,  aud  this  iu  spite  of  the  improved  comutunicatious  by  steamer  and 
railway  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Then  the  Bosphorns  was  lined 
with  riucyanls,  uod  it  was  profitable  to  cultivate  tliem,  to  exchange  eight 
okes  of  grapes  or  two  okcs  of  wtue  for  one  of  bread.  Now  it  is  unpru- 
litablc  to  raise  grapes  at  eight  times  tlic  former  price,  and  the  vine- 
yards have  almost  all  disapiiennHi.  They  have  been  destroyed  by  unwise 
aud  vexatious  tasatiou.  The  condition  of  the  rich,  cstpecially  of  tho 
rich  I'urkigih  Pachas,  has  greatly  improved ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  poor,  those  who  had  nothing  b)  fear  from  the  jcalomy  of  the 
Turks  or  the  confiscations  of  the  tiultaa,  can  live  as  well  now  as  they 
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could  fiftf  yesn  ago.  Ttie  poor  ArussiilnisDii  hiive  certainly  guned 
uotlijnfT,  pad  tbe  Tiirkufa  )>opuliition  of  Constaotiitopli;  wo*  prubaUj- 
UCTcr  in  w>  wretcbcci  a  condition  aa  it  U  now.  With  t)>c  Chriatian  pot* 
it  is  different.  In  mnny  r«s|)ec(s  tlicir  condition  )im  gimtly  iioprtrvn]. 
Tlicn  they  hud  uo  rights  vliic-h  a  Turk  was  bound  to  rtiapcct.  llrv 
were  atiincliiuea  bliol  down  iu  tWir  viuCTunU,  hkc  dogs,  lir  {iu->>i«f 
MiiK8iilniitis  nho  ni^iiod  to  try  their  guns.  'I'licnr  clLildrCiti  wctv  kid- 
uappcd  with  impunity.  Tlicy  wire  forced  to  wear  a  peculiar  drC3»,  Kr  hicli 
marked  ttiem  evei^fwherc  na  an  inferior  nae.  They  were  insulted  aud 
abnsod  in  the  streets,  and  trcaiblcti  ut  tlio  sight  of  a  Turk.  Tltey  6nd 
it  liiirdcr  nuw  to  get  feud,  but  they  eau  cut  It  in  pcat^e.  The  poor  Turk* 
hare  gained  do  buvIi  advantages,  T\icv  nrn  uo  frvor  than  tlicr  vcf^H 
then,  aud  hare  not  tlic  sitti«fftCtion  vhich  they  then  had  of  domiitc^^rinm 
over  a  Etibject  race.  The  Christians  arc  still  treated  an  inferiors  and  auffcr 
under  many  diaabilities,  but  lo  Constantinople  their  live«,  their  faaiilica, 
and  thmr  property  arc  eotnparu lively  n-vurc,  and  they  arc  seldom  tnal- 
treated  bcuautic  they  are  ChriiitiBUs.  They  uo  Iou{>cr  fear  to  look  a  Turk 
ID  the  face.  The  change  for  them  is  certainly  s  happy  one,  and  it  ia  not 
Btriiiigc  thut  tho  Tiirl>s  who  nniciuber  ihr  util  Itnicn  feel  ttiiit  the  power 
of  Ifilatn  is  wuniog,  aud  that  reform  has  gone  quite  far  enough.  It  it 
thin  old  Tiirkish  spirit  which  inspires  tho  present  Govrrnmcnt  to  cliooae 
the  motit  inopportune  moment  tu  prM'Iiiini  to  the  world  (t»  determioatioo 
to  rcpn;38  all  £ree  thought  amotig  MohattunedftCB.  A  Turkish  Rbotlja 
has  jiut  bccu  coudeuincd  to  death  for  u<«»i«tiDg  un  Enjilisili  miHttiouary  to 
translate  tho  £ugliHh  Praytr  Book  nnd  K)inc  Tiscls  inloTtirkitili.  Tln> 
ta  not  done  secretly.  Tho  Tiurkiiih  papers  liuve  cliaciissctl  ttio  case,  and 
one  of  the  uioiri  liberal  of  them  speaks  of  his  ofleiic^  as  follona  : — -"  Tbe 
abject  aaihor  of  this  act  of  prot'iitialion  has  iKi'n  drawn  into  hia  »in  bjr 
Satnn  nnt)  by  his  own  cril  heart,  aud  has  thus  dared  to  commit  a  aacrilrgv, 
by  which  he  ia  eoudcmticd  to  the  curse  uf  God  and  to  vtcrunl  torture. 
Viv.  demand  tliat  the  niitverablr  creature  mny  rcci-ivr  on  OTCrwhelBTtllf 
punishment,  »o  that  lie  ntay,  by  liis  example,  deter  otiiers  from  BoJItiig 
their  reliRion  for  a  few  pcuce."  Tliis  is  an  act  of  intolerance  nnd  Unr- 
harity  trorthy  of  tlic  bloody  days  of  Mabmoitd  II.,  and  is  far  Icsa  cxcu». 
able  tlian  it  would  have  been  th«n.  It  remains  to  he  seen  wlictlicr  tt 
will  be  approved  by  those  IVjircrs  who  maintain  the  Turkish  Kmpu-u, 

In  one  respect  Coiuitantinuple  has  nudoulitcdly  auUercd  by  the  (rlinugcfl 
of  tbe  last  lady  yean.  It  is  do  longer  tbc  picturesque  Oriviitol  city 
that  it  vas  then.  Its  natural  beauties  remain,  but  iu  evf^rylhtiig  cUe  k 
luiB  become  Ipm  interesting  as  it  bis  beoMnc  more  European.  Tim 
steamers,  wIioht  smoke  clouds  the  clear  air  of  liiD  Bo«phorus>  nnd 
blackens  tbe  white  palHces,  an?  no  doubt  ver^'  ooitvcoieot ;  but  tlicv  vrv 
a  sari  contrast  to  the  lens  of  tboasaods  of  gay  caiques  which  iiNcd  to 
flive  life  to  tbc  trausparcnt  iratera  of  the  ntrait.  Ugly  north-couutiy 
rolltcrs  arc  uodonbt  pmlilublc  to  thoir  owners,  but  there  in  v.  '  le  la- 
temst  in  watching  tlicir  jtsMsgc  in  comparison  with  tltc  wuud<  >  I'luys 
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wliicU  were  formerly  seen  when,  after  a  long  north  wind,  a  southerly 
gale  would  tnkc  hiuidrciU  of  vessels,  uodc-r  full  nail,  tlirougli  the  Roi- 
pboraa  in  a  single  day.  I  have  ooantcd  over  three  hundred  in  sight  hC 
ODce.  The  square  waIIs  »nd  ntirrow  cate*  of  tnodi-ri)  Turkish  houses 
may  be  more  Eurupean,  but  thpy  do  not  compare  favourably  with  the 
light  Moorish  urchitrvtiin:  niid  gilded  arabesques  of  llu;  oldcu  time. 
Gcnn«n  n-njiy-rniiilc  clutliiug  niiiy  l)V  rcry  uhcap,  and  the  Kuropcaa 
style  of  dn»8  may  he  adapted  to  active  pursuits;  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
rouae  the  ciithasiasn]  of  u  lover  of  the  picturesque  who  remcinhcrs  the 
gorgeous  costumes  of  fil^r  ycar«  ago,  when  thr  streets  of  ComtaDtinople 
were  emirded  with  ^y  and  fantastic  dresses,  as  in  a  perpetoal  carnival, 
Aud  each  rank,  profe^iou,  and  creed  had  its  own  peculiar  costume. 
>'n>D  the  Sultan  !a  now  dq  lougcr  worth  looking  at,  irith  l)i«  little  red 
fes  in  place  of  the  magniticcnt  turhan  vrith  plume  and  diamonds,  and 
Ills  tight  black  coat  in  place  of  hi»  flowing  sitble  rube,  hi^  nttendauta 
covered  with  tawdry  hra«a  in  place  of  the  gorgeous  rolxw  of  the  oldca 
time.  The  pachas  are  pacliaa  no  longer  in  appearance :  you  may  aee 
tbem  running  for  steamers,  or  sitting  oit  rruwded  benchea  on  the  de«k 
reading  llieir  daily  papers.  ^Vhat  a  coiitnBt  to  the  stately  pacha  of 
eeren  tails,  who  Hvcd  fifly  years  ago,  whose  very  title  was  {Hcturesque, 
who  could  not  rend  at  all,  nud  if  lie  had  ever  heard  of  n  iiewspa|)er 
looked  upon  it  as  a  device  of  Sutan  ;  hut  who  never  ran  fur  auylhitig, 
and  who  never  wore  a  red  cap  or  a  block  coat.  A  graceful  caique,  witli 
many  onrsmcn,  awaited  hix  oonvcateoec ;  richly  capimitoncd  Arnb  horses 
stood  at  his  door;  when  he  appeared — with  slow  aud  digiiilied  step — 
with  turban,  robca  of  ailk,  and  Caabmere  or  diamond  girdle — hia  slaves 
kiHsinsi  the  gntiind  at  hia  feet,  hia  pi po- i)carera  and  guarda  behind  hitn — 
he  wax  bu  oruaincut  to  Llic  city,  aud  perha[Hi  ipiitc  as  great  bu  oruamcat 
to  the  Stale  aa  bis  successor,  withotit  any  tails  to  bia  title,  who  reads 
uewBpapertt  and  wcitre  hUck  rlotbe»,  but  who  haa  no  fenr  of  being  bow- 
strung  and  ihroirn  iulo  the  Uusphonis  if  he  betrays  tlie  iuteresuof  the 
State  /or  a  consideration,  or  plunders  the  people  for  bis  own  profit. 
Gvcn  the  bazaars  are  uo  loi)fi;<^r  Oriental,  although  (he  buildings  remain. 
They  arc  little  luore  tbsu  storehouses  for  the  Manchester  good«  wbteh 
have  deslmyod  native  manufactarx.-s.  The  only  relies  of  tbe  oldcu  time 
aee  the  Turkish  women ;  but  even  th<^y  have  become  less  picturesque. 
Tbcy  are  not  so  attractive,  viltcn  crowded  like  sheep  into  the  stern  of  a 
Bosphurua  Btcimcr,  as  they  were  whcu  they  rode  in  lofty  anbos  drawn 
by  white  oxen  ;  and  tbeir  drc»«  is  gradually  changiiig  in  apite  of  the 
frequent  decrees  of  the  Ijlieik-iil-lflnm,  who  declared  two  years  ago  in 
one  of  these  tbnt  the  disasters  of  the  war  were  due,  among  other  things 
opccilicd,  to  the  fact  that  tlie  women  wore  French  )>uotB  iu  place  of 
hoellcu  yotlow  slipp<9v.  Coiuitautimiple  bos  lost  all  the  peculiar 
charm  of  au  Oriental  city  without  having  as  yet  attained  the  regularity, 
cleaidiiicH«,  aud  elegance  of  a  Kiiro|>nan  capital ;  just  as  the  Ouvcriimcnt' 
has  ceased  to  bo  an  Oriental  despotism,  careltusof  bumnit  life  aud  indi-. 
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Tkliul  riglits,  without  haciiig  as  yet  Icnrncil  the  principle!-!  of  Earopcu 
c'lTilistntion ;  just  u»  the  iutlividual  Turk  has  ceased  to  be  a  fanatical 
Mussulman,  with  the  peculiar  virlURn  vrhioti  once  belonged  to  his 
religioD,  without  having  as  yet  ftcqiiircii  auythinR  but  the  vices  of  Kuro- 
pean  liucicty. 

If  we  seek  the  cause  of  lhe<te  changes  vhich  fifty  vf»r«  liavc  wrought 
in  life  in  Conetniui nopic,  ihcy  may  be  numiued  up  u  tlic  result  of  the 
constantly  inercaaing  influcticc  of  the  Rnropcau   Powers  at  Constaoli* 
iiople  aud    the  cotTcs|ioQ(liug  d(!cny   of  llie  Ottoman  Kmptrc.       Sultan 
Mfthmoud  II.  wnn  one  of  the  gre*te«t  a«  well  as  oueof  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  the  lovcrci^iB  of  Tnrke^ ;  but  he  was  a  Sullau  of  the  old 
K-liool,  whose  many  atteiu[>t«    at    refuna  lind    no  other  object    than  tu 
revive  the  power  of  Iskm  and  restore  his  Kmjiiro  to  its  furnii^r  nuik. 
He  did  not  wish  to  Kuropeanize  his  people,  as  Peter  tlic  Great  did,  hot 
simply  to  ndopt  »ucb  ioiprovcmeuts,  especially  iu  the  or^uization  of  lia 
army,  a»  would   enable  him   tht  better  to  maiotain  himself  ag»tDst  his 
(European  enemies.     But,  urihapiiilyj  he  bad  to  eonteiid  against    Moslem 
us  ncll  as  Christian  foes,  and  to  save  himself  from  the  former  be  had  to 
call  in  tbu  ntd  of  the  latter.      His  dynasty  wait  saved  by  tlic  tiimrreD* 
tjon  of  Europe ;  hut  ivhvii  Sultan  Ahd-ul-Me<ljid  nsecnded  the  tbrvDe  at 
the  death  of  his  father  it  waa  by  the  favour  and  uudei*  the  protcc-tioa  of 
Kuropt;,  and  from  that  day  'ISirkey  cca»cd  to  he  the  old  Kmpire   of  the 
Ottoman   Turks.      Mahmoud    naa  the  last  of  the  8ultaD».      Nothing 
rcinaiucd  to  his  successor)  liut  tlie  shadow  of  a.  great  uanic.      Kurofte  i* 
undoubtedly  rcspouniblc  for   the   evils  which   have  befnlk'n  the  J^nipirc 
vinee  that  day.     She  has  neither  allowed  tlie  Turks  to  rule  in  their  own 
way,  with   tire  and   sword,  ns  tlieir  ancestors  did,  nor  foreoci  them  to 
rmancipatc  the  Christiana  and  establish  a  civil  government  it)   jdnce  of 
their  religious  despotism.      She  has  sought  to  maintain  the  Kmpire,  but 
1o  maiiitiiin  it  ns  a.  weak  aiul  decaying  Kmpire.     Austriaaud  Ru  ,i 

at  times  other  Punxr»,  have  suuKhl  to  hasten  the  process  of  di-. 
iion,  and  the  limits  of  the  Empire  have  been  gradually  Darrowed  QutiJ 
they  now  approaeli  the  capital  itself  Tlie  Turks  are  abused  for  their 
stupidity,  as  if  it  were  all  their  fault;  and  uo  doubt  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  many  unwise  things ;  but  after  all  they  arc  uot  to  be  too 
harthty  condemned.  Tbty  have  probably  done  what  MCtned  to  them 
wise  and  politie,  and  they  have  oftco  outwitttd  the  keenest  statcsmeti  ; 
but  they  have  been  doomed  by  Kitrope  to  struggle  against  iho  ineri- 
table.  Turkey  can  ne^'cr  again  he  what  she  was  fifty  years  a^,  and  ai 
a  Mohammedan  despotism,  ruled  by  'Airks  alone,  sbc  can  never  beooBM 
a  great  or  even  a  civilised  Power  and  command  the  rcsjtect  of  Kupoike. 
She  must  soOQ  disappear.  But  with  the  full  emancipation  of  the 
Christians,  the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  religions  gtiverfiniput 
and  the  tupport  of  Western  Europe,  she  might  settle  the  Eaatem  Ques- 
tion for  herself,  win  the  loyal  support  of  her  own  sulgects  and  the 
respect  of  the  world. 

Ak    £uTEBN    STATCaHAK. 


MIRACLES,  PEAYEK,   AND   LAW. 


IN  tlic  following  remarks  I  assume  the  existence  of  Godj  All-knowing 
and  All-powerful ;  and  of  a  spirit  in  men  which  is  not  matter.  I 
do  not  say  that  either  is  demonstrated  or  can  be  demonstrated,  still  leas 
do  I  presume  to  define  cither,  but  I  address  only  those  who  already 
assent  to  both. 

Many,  however,  of  those  who  give  such  assent  are  troubled  about  the 
ways  of  God  aud  the  nature  of  man's  relation  to  Him.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  Bible,  whicli  declares  that  all  things  on  earth  as  well  as  in 
heaven  are  regulated  by  Divine  will  at  every  moment,  which  records 
frequent  miracles,  and  whicli  bids  men  ask  from  Him  whatsoever  they 
would,  in  absolute  confidence  that  they  shall  have  their  desires.  On 
the  other  hand  stands  the  Book  of  Nature,  as  Divine  as  that  of 
llevelation,  being  in  fact  another  revelation  of  God,  which  tells  of  an 
unchanging  sequence  of  events,  of  laws  incapable  of  modification  by 
isolated  nets  of  will,  laws  which,  indeed,  if  subject  to  such  modification, 
would  fall  into  disorder.  Which  of  these  revelations  shall  they  believe? 
Or  can  they  be  reconciled  so  that  both  are  credible? 

The  tendency  of  recent  belief  ia  those  who  have  studied  the  Book  of 
Nature,  and  perhaps  mc»t  decidedly  in  those  who  have  only  turned 
some  of  its  pages,  is  that  the  two  revelations  are  irreconcilable.  The 
immutability  of  Nature's  laws  is  to  them  a  gospel  taught  by  every 
stone,  by  every  plant,  by  every  animated  being.  All  that  they  have 
learnt  to  know  of  matter  rests  on  the  assurance  that  its  properties  are 
absolutely  fixed.  The  progress  of  science,  of  art,  of  civilization,  of  the 
human  race,  depends  on  the  fact  that  what  has  been  found  to  be  true 
will  be  always  true,  that  there  ia  an  ordered  sequence  of  events  which 
may  be  trusted  to  be  invariable,  to  which  we  must  conform  our  lives  if 
we  would  be  happy,  and  which,  if  we  cross  it  in  ignorance  or  defiance. 
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■will  revenge  tte  outrage  by  inevitable  penalties.  Those  laws, 
some  call  of  matter,  may  by  others  be  called  laws  of  God,  and  thi 
devout  minds  fiud  in  their  fixity  only  a  confirmation  of  thor  fi 
Hia  unchanging  promises.  But  if  thus  fixed,  it  seems  to  many  « 
devout  as  well  as  to  many  who  are  sceptical,  that  it  becomes  imp 
to  believe  that  their  Author  should  ever  set  them  aside  by  irli 
called  miraclesj  still  less  that  He  should  bid  men  pray  for  events  whii 
in  fiict,  not  regulated  by  wish  or  will,  but  by  what  has  gone 
np  to  the  beginning  of  time:  To  meet  this  dilemma  there  sc 
such  minda  only  two  courses,  either  to  believe  that  Scriptnie  is  n 
word  of  a  God  at  all,  or  to  give  to  its  language  au  interpretation 
is  not  the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  and  which  was  certain] 
meant  or  understood  by  those  who  first  wrote  or  first  heard  it. 

Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  abandon  the  conviction  that  the  words  a 
acts  of  God  cannot  really  be  at  variance.  Before  surrendering 
vords  coQtaiaed  in  the  Scripture,  as  either  spurious  or  misander 
no  effort  can  be  too  often  reiterated  to  show  them  to  be  com[ 
with  what  we  have  learned  of  His  works,  I  propose  to  make  one 
such  effort,  based  on  the  closest  examination  of  what  both  really  t 
imply. 

Let  us  first  understand  accurately  what  it  is  we  are  to  deal 
both  as  facts  and  as  expressed  in  language.  The  inquiry  is  i 
limited  (with  exceptions  which  will  be  noted  as  they  oeeup)  to  tht 
of  matter.  It  will  be  assumed  that  matter  exists  as  our  ordinarv 
ceptions  inform  ua,  but  if  it  shall  hcreafler  be  proved  to  be  only  a 
of  motion,  or  of  force,  the  arguments  will  still  be  applicable.  By 
we  shall  understand  what  iu  a  different  expression  we  call  the  prop 
of  matter.  The  advantage  of  thus  explaining  law  is  that  it  ezc 
some  other  senses  of  a  vague  and  misleading  character,  while  it  inc 
the  sense  in  which  slone  law  can  properly  be  applied  to  physical  na 
Thus,  the  law  of  gravity  is  the  same  thing  as  the  property  of  m 
which  we  call  weight,  and  if  there  be  any  matter  or  ether  whi 
imponderable,  then  the  law  of  gravity  doea  not  apply  to  it. 
the  law  of  attraction,  in  its  different  forms,  expresses  the  proi 
of  cohesion,  and  of  capillary  ascent,  and  so  on ;  the  law  of  chet 
affinities  expresses  the  property  of  the  combination  of  one  speci 
matter  with  another  in  definite  proportions;  the  laws  of  souud,  1 
or  electricity  express  the  properties  of  vibrations,  either  of  air  o 
subtler  forma  of  matter,  as  tbey  affect  our  senses.  In  thus  limitiDc 
meaning  of  law,  it  ia  therefore  obvious  that  we  embrace  all  whici 
materialist  can  desire  to  include  when  he  insists  that  law  is  permanent 
unchangeable. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  first  proposition  which  we  must  all  accept. 
human  being  can  add  to  or  subtract  a  single  property  of  any  specif 
matter.    To  do  so  were,  indeed,  to  create.    For  matter  is  an  aggre 
of  properties ;    each  species  of  matter  is  differentiated  only     by 
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properties,  and  coald  ve  alter  one  of  tliiwc  ire  iiliould  really  turn  it  into 
(lilTcrcnt  tamttcr.  It  is  true  there  arc  wbat  arc  called  aU^tropic  forms, 
aucU  m  oxygcu  aud  ozone,  tlie  yellovr  and  reil  {))ii>4[ihoruit,  the  form«  of 
sulphur  ax  modilied  by  heat,  aud  a  coD^tderablc  rmuilicr  of  orgauic 
comptiuads,  aud  wc  can  br  ccrtaiu  arrangements  turn  tlin  one  into  the 
other.  But  trb[!ii  we  oalc  what  allotropitMn  It,  ire  liud  thut  it  'm  itself 
one  of  the  properties  (however  ob<tcur^  to  uh)  of  the  matter  we 
deal  witli.  Oxygen  would  not  be  nxygoo,  bat  somctliing  else,  if  it 
had  not  the  inherent  pro|>erty  of  beoomiiig  oxnne  under  certain 
conditions.  Given  these  conditioms,  and  there  in  nothing  ire  can 
do  which  uill  prevent  the  change  occurring.  If,  aa  chemists 
believe,  allotropiam  dcpendn  on  trio  diflereut  arraugeoicnt  of  the  ulti- 
lUAte  atoms  of  matter,  theu  the  eapaeity  of  assumiag  tiro  arrangeinont« 
iu  ita  atotns  \»  clearly  one  of  tlie  ultimate  properties  of  that  specieii  of 
matter. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  a  miracle  were  really  a  suapcitsion  of  a  phyitieal 
lav,  or  a  cli-tng?,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  any  [iroperly  of  matter, 
it  iroold  really  be  an  act  of  creation — tbc  creation  of  something  haring 
dlHV-mnt  propertJ(.>!(  from  any  matter  thnt  before  ciciftcd.  If  iron  were 
to  float  on  water  by  auspeu«ion  of  the  Uv  of  gravity,  it  would  be  iu  fact 
tl>c  creation  of  something  having  (at  least  for  the  time  required)  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  iron,  but  with  a  s|iccific  gravity  less 
than  water — and  therefore  somethings  not  iron. 

But,  without  creation,  man  has  enormouH  power  over  Nature.  He  eati, 
and  dftily  docs,  overpower  her  lawn,  or  secnoingly  mnkc  them  work  as  he 
pleases.  Bcspitc  the  law  of  gravity,  he  aaccudu  to  the  sky  in  a  balloon ; 
be  makes  water  spring  np  in  fountains;  he  makes  ressels,  weighing 
thousands  of  tons,  float  on  the  sea-*.     Despite  cdicsioa,  he  grinds  rocka 

|to  powder;  despite  chemical  nffinily,  he  transmutes  into  myriads  of 
different  formH  the  few  elements  of  which  all  matter  consists  ;  despite  the 
resistless  power  of  the  tbuuderboh,  he  tames  electricity  to  he  his 
servant  or  his  harmless  toy.       With    wutcr   and   fire   he  moulds    into 

[ihape  mighty  masses  of  metal ;  he  shouts,  at  a  sustained  speed  beyond 

liat  of  bird^,  across  valleys  and  through  mountain  ranges;  he  unites 

which  coutiucnts   hml    tteparstMl;  there    is  nothing  in    the  whole 

"^earlfa  which  he  has  not  sulxlued,  or  does  not  hope  to  subdue,  to  his  use. 
There  ia  hardly  a  physical  miracle  which  he  docs  not  foci  he  can,  or  may 
yet,  perform. 

But  all  this  wonderful,  this  boundless,  power  over  material  laws  is 
gained  by  these  laws.  He  alluni  no  property  of  matter,  but  he  uses 
one  property  or  another  aa  he  needs,  and  he  uses  one  property  to  ovcr- 
awer  another.      It  is  by  knowing  that  gravity  is  more  powerful  in  the 

Hjase  of  air  than  iu  the  cb.ic  of  hydro^cu  gas,  that  he  makes  air  sustain 

tim  OS  he  floats,  bcncatli  a  ljaf(  of  hydrogen,  above   the  earth  j  it  is  by 

knowing  that  it  is  more  powcrfid  in  water  than  in  air  that  he  saih  in  iron 

ihips ;  it  is  by  kuDwing  chemical  aOinity  ot  repulsion  that  be  makes  the 
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coiD]>uunds  or  extracts  tbe  simple  dementa  Im:  desires  ;  it  ia  by  koawiag 
that  afBuity  is  force,  nod  that  force  U  traasmutnhlc  into  elocCricitf ,  tlut 
be  makes  a  tnciucuger  of  the  obcilicDt  ligbtaiug  shock  ;  it  is  by  knawisg 
that  hi-ut,  itaclf  uuknoivQ,  causes  gases  to  expaud,  that  he  niAkes 
machiDCj)  of  tKtiscleiu  iron  do  the  work  of  iutclligout  ipant^.  He  subdues 
Nature  by  uudcrstaodiug  Nature.  Hocrcfttoi  no  property  ;  be  tberttfim 
pcrfurnta  no  mirach:,  though  he  docs  marveb. 

By  nlint  mcAnti,  then, docs  ninu  bring  one  property,  or  law,  into  play 
iostead  of,  or  against,  auotbcr?    By  cue  meaos  only,  tliat  of  chaoging 
'  the  poeitioa  of  matter. 

ThU  k  IJnciiii'it  aphorian  (Nov.  Org.  Hook  i.  4):  "  Mux  coatribntes 
noihiug  to  operations  except  tbe  applyiug  or  vithdmwiog  of  natur^ 
bodies ;  Nature,  iDtcmoUy,  performs  the  rest." 

lu  order  to  trace  aiid  recognize  the  ti-ulh  of  this  foot^  lot  us  follow  in 
rough  and  rapid  outline  the  operations  by  vbicb  man  efiecta  bii 
purposes.  Wc  will  Iwgiu  at  the  ht-ginning,  and  suppose  Inm  to  ham 
ouly  reached  the  mage  nheu  a  kuowlodge  of  tlie  cQects  of  (irc  coaMa 
him  to  work  with  metals.  He  produces  fire  by  friction — ^that  i«,  by 
hringiiig  one  piece  uf  wood  to  uuothcr,  and  rapidly  moring  the  quo  on 
the  ollit-r;  or  else  by  stnkiog  two  flints  on  each  othir,  whiuh  aUio  is 
merely  rapid  motion  nml  shock.  He  carries  the  wood  to  a  hearth,  be 
briugs  tu  it  the  lump  uf  crude  metal  or  the  ore;  he  urges  the  Are  by  a 
blast  of  air — still  his  acts  are  only  those  of  iuiparliog  motioi).  Then 
the  lire  sets  on  the  metal,  it  excites  some  sffioities  and  enfeebles  other 
alUiiitiefi,  which  result  in  removing  impurities;  it  softens  the  purified 
motol.  Then  tbe  rorkmsu  lifts  it  ou  a  btoue,  aud  by  beating  it  with 
aauthcr  Htune — atill  motion'— he  moves  its  particles  so  tliat  it  nisumet 
the  form  of  a  hammer,  uu  axe.  a  chisel,  or  a  file.  Then  by  rubbing 
with  a  rough  stone — still  motion — be  moves  away  some  particlra  from 
tlie  edgtt,  aud  makes  it  sharp  and  6t  for  cutting.  Ity  plunging  it  in 
water  w)ieu  hot — still  ouly  motion — he  tempers  it  to  hardness.  With 
the  edge  thus  ulitiiiuvd  he  cuts  wood  into  tlic  forms  be  requirca  for 
various  purposes,  and  by  degrees  he  learns  how  to  fashion  other  piccoa 
of  metal  into  other  and  more  elaborate  tools.  Yet  all  thia  is  done  by 
uo  other  means  than  giving  motion  to  the  material  on  which,  or  by 
which,  be  works.  From  tools  he  ndrances  to  raaehinesj  by  which  liis 
power  of  giviug  motion  is  increased,  and  as  he  learns  more  of  tho 
properties  of  matter  he  constructs  engines,  by  which  these  properties 
work  for  him  iu  the  directions  in  which  be  giitdcs  them.  MeaDLiiQC  ho 
has  learned  that  clay,  when  heated,  becomes  hard  lu  stone,  and  t)j 
uf  potttiry  lake  llieir  rtsc;  while  glass-making  fulbws  on  tbo  di-: 
that  ashes  and  saud  fuse  into  a  traiis|Mircnt  mass,  Yctj  whether  in  their 
mdo  beginning  or  finished  elegance,  mau  in  these  arts  docs  no  more 
thuu  bring  together  tlie  rough  mnteriulK  and  apply  to  them  heat,  tbcu 
their  own  uiKercnt  pru|)crtics  effect  tlic  result.  Setouec — that  is,  know- 
ledge of  natural  laws  of  matter — guides  his  hand,  but  his  hand   unly 
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iDOvc*  matter;  it  gives  no  property  and  takcu  an-ay  uoncj  it  does  not 
even  onablo  one  property  to  vork;  it  does  absolutely  nothing  except  to 
place  niattor  where  iu  otru  laws  work,  to  bring  or  tr>  remove  matter 
which  is  nccilct],  or  to  remove  matter  which  is  superfluous.  Let  u) 
analyze  every  complicated  triumph  of  hatnan  knowlctlge  and  skill,  and 
we  shall  find  it  all  redoced  to  the  kiiuwlodgc  of  wliat  the  properties  of 
matter  an;,  nod  the  itkill  which  imparts  tu  it  inoltuii  jutt  auUiciciit  to 
permit  theoe  properties  to  operate.  Man's  power  over  Nnture  is  there, 
fore  limited  to  the  jwwpr  of  giWgg  motion  to  matter,  or  of  stoppiog 
or  resisting  motion  in  matter. 

Now,  to  give  motion  or  to  resist  motion  la  itself  either  a  breach  or  a 
use  of  a  law  of  Xature,  ac(^ording  as  we  express  that  law.  The  law  is 
(as  asually  expressed],  that  matter  at  rest  remains  at  val  till  moved  by 
a  force,  and  that  matter  in  motion  continues  in  motion  till  stayctl  by  a 
for«c.  Tliis  is  the  law  of  iocrtin.  If  we  consider  tlint  rest  or  motion 
when  once  established  is  tbe  normal  slate  of  matter,  then  the  force 
which  caiues  a  change  causes  a  breach  of  the  lav  of  inertia.  Rut  if  vc 
consider  that  tbe  liability  to  be  moved,  or  to  hare  rnotion  stopped  by 
fbroe,  ix  itself  a  property  of  matter.  Uicd  the  application  of  force  with 
such  result  ia  merely  calling  into  operation  the  law  of  inertia.  It  really 
does  not  signify  whieh  view  we  take,  so  long  a«  we  rvcogDixc  that  such 
are  the  facts.  But  since  it  ia  more  familiar  to  associate  n»t  with 
inertia,  it  will  perhaps  be  most  convenient  and  simple  to  consider  rest 
and  motion  as  the  laws  of  matter,  till  Ihc  law  is  iDtcrfercd  with. 
Therefore  in  what  foUowt  we  shall  say,  that  when  matter  at  rest  is  moved, 
or  when  matter  in  motion  ia  stayed,  or  its  movement  by  a  natural 
(ora)  is  prc\-cD(cd,  a  bff^iicb  of  the  Uw  of  inertia  ■«  committed. 

We  come,  then,  to  these  propositions  : — 1st,  That  human  [tower  is 
utterly  unahle  to  break  any  lav  of  matter  except  the  law  of  inertia. 
2nd,  That  when,  by  breaking  only  thu  law  of  inertia — i^.,  by  moving  ot  by 
resisting  the  motion  of  matter — any  operation  is  uecoinpli»hed,  no  other 
law  of  matter  is  broken.  Srd,  Tliat  to  lireak  the  law  of  inertia  by  Force, 
directed  by  Will,  is  no  interference  with  the  properties  of  matter,  -tth, 
That  by  breaking  the  law  of  inertia  only,  man  has  ]x)wer  to  call  into  play 
properties  which  iniike  matter  lubaervient  to  his  objects. 

Nor  is  this  man's  power  utily.  Inferior  ooiroals  can  also  more 
matter,  and  by  movio;;;  it  can  cause  prodigious  results.  A  miuuto 
insect,  by  secreting  lime  from  sea  waters,  makea  a  coral  reef,  or  aids  in 
forming  u  cUtT  of  chalk.  A  beaver  cuts  down  a  tree,  and  forms  a  swamp 
that  changes  the  climate  of  a  district;  a  bird  carries  a  seed,  and  makes 
a  forest  on  an  island.  Inanimate  life  baa  the  same  power.  The  plant 
opens  its  leaves  to  tbe  snn.  and  abslracis  the  carbon  that  forms  fruitful 
soils  and  beds  of  coal.  Matter  itself  can  by  motion  work  on  matter. 
The  great  physical  powers,  heat  and  elc*;tricity,  are  modes  of  motion. 
Radiation  of  beat  causes  frecxiug,  and  freezing  crumbles  rocks  into 
soil,  or  it  forms  the  clouds  in  tbe  air,  whose  deluges  boilow    valleys ; 
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while  electricity  cleavoa  and  splinters  th«  suntmita  of  the  moDDtaii* 
pcnks.  Evciywhcrc  motioD,  sharp  or  tlovf,  works  with  matter ;  crciy- 
where  ihe  law  of  inertia  U  broken  ;  and  crervwliere  the  luiracli^  of 
Nature  arc  vroiif;ht  out  by  Katurc's  nobrokcn  laws,  set  m  action  or 
withheld  by  only  tlic  morcmcnt  which  mutter  has  recctvcil,  be  it  from 
A^'iU  ia  man  or  beast,  or  be  it  from  forcea  which  themaelYOS  >re  part  of 
matter's  properties. 

Now,  since  wc  have  started  from  the  assumption  that  God  doea  exist, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  Him  an  exception  to  the  rtile  which  lioKlii  of  the 
spirits  of  iDfcrtor  creature*,  and  even  of  inanimate  matter.  If,  therefore. 
He  can  cause  or  stop  movement.  He  can,  without  further  brench  of  any 
law  of  Xatare,  briog  into  play  the  laws  of  Natnro.  Or,  to  stntc  the 
same  proposition  eonrersely,  wc  munt  admit  that  whatever  wonflirK 
God  may  eause  by  brining  into  oporatiou  a  law  of  Nature  through 
the  means  of  affecting  motion  In  matter,  cajinot  be  called  s  breach  of  the 
laws  of  Nature.  It  is,  of  course,  uiidvntuod  that  this  proposition  is 
limited  to  the  rcsulta  of  motion  ;  it  docs  not  affirm  tliat  the  cause  of  the 
motion  may  not  bo  a  breach  of  a  law  of  Nature.  This  qacstioa  will 
remain  fur  future  examiuatioti  ;  nt  present  it  is  neither  affirmed  Dor 
denied. 

Let  us  in  the  meantime,  however,  consider  what  wc  bare  reached 
by  the  proposition  above  Klatcd.  What  arecalleil  miracles  may  be  dividod 
into  three  elasseg.  The  first  are  purely  spiritual,  aflcctmB  mind  with- 
out the  inter\'cntion  of  matter,  such  as  visions  (tbongh  these  may 
originitte  in  the  bntiii,  ami  therefore  boloti);  to  the  next  class),  gifts  uf 
tongues,  inspirations,  mental  resolutiona.  The  second  affect  luiiid  in 
oonncrtion  with  matter,  stich  as,  pcrhapii,  the  hcnitng  of  paralytic  or 
epileptic  affcclions,  and  certainly  the  rratoratiou  of  life  to  the  dead. 
The  third  afr<?ct  matter  solely  ;  they  include  the  hcaliag  of  wounds,  or 
of  corporeal  disease,  such  as  btindiiesa,  or  fever;  the  dividing  of  waterv : 
the  walking  ou  water,  or  raising  au  iron  axc-head  from  the  hoitom  uf 
water;  the  falling  of  walls  or  trees;  (he  o|)criing  of  pn«oa-door«,  aud 
such  liltc.  M 

The  lirst  two  classes  we  may,  in  any  di^oitasion  limited  to  the  law^^l 
of  Nature,  leave  out  of  view,  bceaiiite  it  cannot  lie  said  that  wc  kaow  any 
laws  of  Nature  afiecting  mind  by  itself,  or  even  mind  in  relation  to 
matter.  Mrtaphyaicians  hnrc  interested  themselves  in  Iryiu^  tu  trace 
the  orij^n  urHr(|ticncc  of  intellectual  processes,  but  I  hardly  thiok  auv 
would  assert  they  had  discovered  or  defined  what  can  prfn>ctlv  \y 
called  a  law ;  and  certainly,  if  any  do  awcrt  it,  the  aernracy  of  the  asser- 
tiou  w  controverted  by  as  many  philosophers  on  the  other  side.  Anv 
dircct  influcnecOfCJod  on  mind  cannot,  therefore,  be  charged  with  bcine 
in  violation  of  natural  law.  Nor  can  it  even  be  deelared  to  he  contmrv 
to  uuiveisal  esperience,  since  iu  this  ea$c  the  negative  evidence  of  those 
who  have  not  experienced  it  vrOuld  oidy  he  set  against  the  poaitire  evi- 
dence of  inunmcrablepcnous  who  afBrm  that  they  have  experienced  it. 
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'llio  influence  of  mind  un  mailer,  and  matter  on  mind,  are  also  so 
«b3care,  that  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  aaythiug  wliich  mental  opera- 
tion caa  effect  uq  oau's  own  boir  is  contrary  to  natural  law.  No 
phj-siologist  will  asiicrt  tltat  lueatal  resolution,  or  conviction,  tcndiog 
towards  recovery  rrom  ticknesj,  is  without  sonic  power  to  bring  that 
result  to  poLSS.  They  will  admit  also  that  this  ia  fii-culiarly  the  case  in 
n^ard  (o  those  liisordcra  which,  in  pure  iguorance  of  their  actual  source, 
they  arc  fain  to  call  hysteriwil,  neuralgic,  or  gciicrally  nertown  They 
arc  all  acquainted  with  many  ciiifs  iu  their  own  esperiencc  of  recovery 
J'rom  sufh  disorders  in  which  no  physical  cause  for  recovery  can  be 
ima^ned.  If,  then,  God  should  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  jiatieat  an 
impresiioD  which  hriii;^  iihout  rt-covery,  there  would  dearly  be  no 
Tiolatioa  of  natural  law.  With  rcganl  to  the  reatoratioa  of  Ufo,  it  is 
4)uit<>  true  that  thin  ia  beyond  the  orditi>ry  power  of  man's  volition. 
Nevertheless,  at  i-ach  uioiiieut  of  our  lirut  there  i<t  a  cotuinunicAtion  of 
life  to  the  dead  matter  which  has  tbrmcd  our  food,  hut  which,  after 
digestion,  becomes  a  {lart  of  our  living  organs;  and  tliis  is  true  even  in 
the  nutrition  of  plants,  llow  or  at  what  moment  the  niiud  enteni  or 
becomes  capable  of  affecting  our  frames,  wc  do  not  know,  iJut  thi^ 
happons  at  some  moment  before  or  during  birth  ;  its  doing  so  at  a  sub- 
aequeat  period  is,  therefore,  not  a  breach  of  natural  law,  hut  is  only  an 
iottancc  of  natural  liiw  coming  into  0{)cnttiun,  by  the  xiiiue  cause,  at  a 
period  differing  from  that  which  is  customary.  The  acl,  whatever  it 
is,  is  not  exceptional,  but  ordinary.     The  time  is  alone  (Exceptional. 

Wc  have  now  tu  cousidcr  the  strivtly  physical  phcuoiucnx  to  which 
the  name  of  lairacleA  is  in  tliia  discnsjaiou  confined,  and  to  which  tlic 
objection  that  they  are  oantrary  to  natural  lawn  is  commonly  stated. 

A  rery  large  number  of  these  an;  at  Iir*t  glance  seen  to  be  only 
inatancea  of  inertia  being  aSeoted.  To  walk  on  water,  to  moke  wntcr 
Ktaiiil  iu  a  heap,  to  ra\*c  a  b»dy  fn>m  the  ground,  to  ciut  down  wall>j, 
or  move  bolts  and  dnon,  are  obviouKly  escrtions  of  simple  mscbanical 
force  aucb  aa  wo  oarselviis  daily  employ.  Their  ctfuctivc  cause  \» 
neither  mure  nor  Xesn  than  nn  intcrfercuoe  with  the  law  of  incrtii*,  and 
by  the  prcriou!)  dcinon<itratio!i  they  are  Ihcrjjforo  not  to  be  reckoned  a<! 
broaches  of  any  law  of  Nature. 

Let  u*  try  if  this  cnn  he  iiiude  clearer  by  nu  example.  It  has  been 
stated  before  that  if  iron  were  made  to  suiui  on  water  by  modifieatioii 
of  tiic  law  of  gravity  it  woakl  be  creation  of  a  new  substance  differing 
from  iron  in  being  of  Ickw  s|)ccific  gravity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
^rt-iginal  iron  of  normal  apceifie  gravity  would  have  disappeared.  These 
processes  of  creation  and  destruction  wonld  be  so  unprecedented  that 
wc  should  jtwtly  call  thcni  viohition»  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nnturo. 
Uut  at  least  wc  should  then  expect  that  the  light  iron  thus  created 
•would  be  permanently  light,  and  we  shonld  call  it  another  breach  of 
the  laws  of  nature  if  on  lifting  it  from  the  water  we  found  it  heavy. 
But  if  wc  were  to  hoM  a  maguct  of   suitable    power  over   the  origioitl 
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bcfiry  iron,  whca  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  water,  wo  migbt  loc  it  rise  and 
float,  althotigh  oot  (oachcd  or  upheld  tiv  any  visible  aubetaDCOf  and  al- 
thoiigli  its  !t]>ccific  j^ravilj  n-muiuetl  conntaul.  la  this  case  it  would  be 
moTcd  by  a  power  whicli  ovcrcomra  gravity,  but  tliore  would  bo  no 
crcution  nor  dvstructioa  of  nny  property,  and  no  natuml  law  would  be 
broken.  But  if  now  we  aubstittitc  for  "  mnguelic  "  "  Divioo  "  power, 
there  instill  no  Lreacb  of  a  uatural  law,  for  iio  property  in  crented  or' 
deslnjycd.  In  both  cases  ttie  acting  agent  is  n  power  oulxidc  the  iroo, 
tDmibleatid  uukuown,  except  liy  the  eOcots.  Tbe  eSect  of  both  is  tdc 
same :  it  is  to  give  motion  to  matter,  aud  nothing  mure.  UeDce, 
neither  Tiul&le  any  law  of  nature  except  that  of  inertia. 

Proceed iuK  to  another  dasi  of  mimclcB,  which  seem  at  firat  to  be 
creative,  wc  shall  tiud  that  they  also  como  withiu  the  rniigo  of 
funitiar  human  potcDtinlity.  The  makiog  of  bread,  or  meal,  or  oU, 
or  wiut',  arc  iiist-:incca  of  chemical  synthesis.  These  itubstances  arc 
composed  of  three  or  four  elements,  all  gaseous  except  cjirbon  (to  be 
absolutely  accurate,  wc  miut  add  minute  qtumtitie*  of  eight  other 
elcmeuts),  which  no  chemist  has  yet  succeeded  in  nuitiiig  lu  auch  forma. 
But  chemists  have  suocecd«l  in  foruiioK  certain  subetaacca  by  bringiug 
together  their  cleincDta,  of  vrhich  water  is  tbe  aimplcut  type,  and  otlicra 
of  preater  cora|ilexity  am  i*vcry  year  being  attained.  Theae  are  forraad 
by  moving  into  proximity,  or  admixture,  the  elementary  iugrwlioutB, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  their  nniou  iu  the  desired  combina- 
tion, and  the  combination  then  pr<xrcc<U  by  the  operation  uf  natural 
laws.  No  one  would  bo  8uri)rLM-d  to  hear  that  some  chemist  hail  thos 
attained  to  form  stATx.'h  or  gluten,  the  maiu  togrcdicnts of  bread;  or  oil, 
or  iipirit,  or  cMcncc!) ;  for  tf  it  were  announced  we  should  all  know  that 
I»e  had  only  dlscoverctl  some  new  mi-thud  of  mauipulation  by  which 
circumstances  were  arranged  so  as  to  favour  tbc  natural  law*  which 
ofieot  the  union  of  the  necessary  element*.  Thci-eforc,  if  these  sub- 
stances are  formed  by  Divine  power,  it  is  not  creation— it  U  only  the 
chemist's  work,  adopting  natural  laws  for  its  methods,  auil  hriugiDg 
them  into  play  by  transposition  of  mnlvrisl  substances. 

Meteorological  proceisscs—such  as  liglitaing,  raio,  drought,  winds — 
arc  sometimes  made  the  immediate  cau»t  of  "miracles,"  as  wbou  tbe 
wind  e«iiscd  the  wstem  of  the  ll«d  Sea  to  flow  hitck,  or  brought  the 
fligbia  of  quails,  or  locuKts.  These  are  effects  wliit-h  wc  know  wind  is 
quite  capable  of  prodncing,  and  docii  produce  naturally.  Was  there  then 
any  breach  of  natunil  lawa  (beyond  thnt  i>f  inertia)  iu  caunint;  such 
winds  to  blow?  or  in  bringing  up  thondcr-clouds ?  or  in  canting  an 
arid  season?  We  cannot,  indeed,  tay  that  there  was  not;  but  as  little 
can  we  »ay  that  there  wtu.  For  since  wc  ourielvc^  have  ae<|uired  such 
power  over  lightutug,  the  most  inscrutable  and  incsit>tiblc  of  all 
meteorological  agencies,  as  to  be  able  to  lend  it  where  wc  will,  how 
shall  we  say  that  God's  iufmite  kuowledgc  has  not  tho  same  power  orar 
the  winds  and  the  clouds,  by  employing  only  natuml  agondca  for  Hia 
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work,  and  employing  those  only  liy  the  oporation  of  motion  gireii  to 
matter. 

With  rrgftrrl  to  the  hckling  of  d)«cM«<l  matter,  conjectures  also  can 
only  be  oftcrod,  because  of  the  Bmiri'c  of  dbteuen  wo  knnv  *o  little. 
Sight  13  restored  in  cutamct  by  oiniple  removal  of  aii  abtiormal  mem- 
hranc.  Many  fevers,  if  the  germ  theory  or  the  poiaou  Ibcony  be 
correct,  arc  cured  irhen  the  gcrnM  die,  or  the  poison  is  climinnted.  A 
power  that  could  kill  the  K^rms,  or  remove  tbem  or  tbc  poisou  frum  the 
iystcm,  would  then  cBect  immediate  cure  iu  accordaDCc  with  natural 
Uir>.  It  docs  not  seem  neeeuarily  beyond  man's  reaob  to  effect  this 
vheu  he  shall  uudorstaiid  natural  laws  more  fully  ;  it  cannot,  therefore, 
be  a  breach  of  natural  laws  if  iiod  should  effect  it  by  laws  as  yet 
inknowD  to  man,  provided  they  are  brought  into  play  with  no  other 

iucy  than  ihe  m«liop  of  matter. 

It  would  be  folly  na  well  as  impiety  Co  assert  that  it  is  in  such  ways 
only  that  miraeles  are  performed.  Xo  snch  a««ertion  is  made.  But 
vheii,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  asserted  that  the  mirocles  narrated  ia 
Scripture  cannot  be  true  because  tbcy  must  iovolvc  a  bi-cncb  of  tbc 
immntable  lawii  of  Nature,  the  answer  i*  justifiable  and  is  sufficient, 
that  they  do  uol  neecasarily  involve  any  breach  of  any  law,  save  of  tbat 
one  law  of  inertia  which  at  every  iontaut  is  broken  by  created  things, 
without  any  disturbnucea  being  iutroducetl  into  the  serene  mnrcb  of 
Nature's  laws.  The  scientific  revelation  is  reeouciled  with  the  written 
revelation  when  it  is  showa  that  neither  necessarily  implies  tbc  falsity 
of  the  other. 

But  supposing  ihc  argument  thus  far  to  be  conceded,  it  will  be  nrgod 
tbat  the  real  "  miracle"  rcmaias  yet  behind.  When  man  moves  matter, 
bis  liniul  is  vUible;  when  no  auitnal  ^nnw*  a  tree,  its  tcetb  arc  aceu 
working;  wbou  a  river  flows  down  a  valley,  its  force  is  heard  and  felt. 
Row  difTcrcnt,  it  will  be  said,  is  Goil's  working,  where  there  is  no  arm 
of  flesh,  no  sound  of  power,  no  sign  of  presence. 

llnquetitionabl/  it  ia  a  deep  mnrvcl  aud  a  mystory,  that  impalpable 
spirit  sliould  act  upon  gross  mstter;  but  it  is  a  mystery  of  hutnanity 
as  well  as  of  Qodlicad.  M'hal  moves  the  hand  ?  Contraction  of  the 
muscles.  But  what  causes  contraction  of  the  muscles?  The  inHuoacc 
trammittcd  from  the  brain  by  the  nerves.  But  whatsends  tbat  influeace? 
It  ia  mind,  which  aonicwhere,  aomcliow,  moves  animal  tisiuea — tissues 
eonsbtiog  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  sul- 
phur. At  some  point  of  our  frames,  we  know  not  yet  where,  mmd  docs  act 
dircetly  on  matter.  It  is  a  law  of  Nature  thai  it  should  so  act  there.  But 
if  God  exists.  His  mind  must,  by  the  same  law,  act  on  matter  somewhere. 
Can  we  call  it  an  offence  against  law  if  it  acts  on  matter  elsewhere  than  in 
that  mass  of  organized  pulp  which  we  call  brains  ?  If  no  possibility  of 
commuatcation  between  mind  and  matter  could  anywhere  be  found  in 
Nature,  wc  might  ctdl  such  Couirnnaication  contrary  to  natnnd  law-  In 
other  words,  if  it  were  one  of  the  properties  of  matter  that  it  could  not 
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reoeive  motion  from  that  which  \s  not  matter,  its  motion  without  % 
msterial  canse  woiiltl  lie  aitpernsLural.  But  siuee  it  is  of  the  very 
essenra  of  eiistcucc  thit  m&ttcr  in  certain  conibiuntiom  should  bq 
capubtc  nf  bcin^  cndoircd  trith  life,  and  bjr  i>uch  endowment  become 
capable  of  Wing  affected  in  niulion  by  mind,  it  is  indisputable  that 
such  CApability  is  one  of  matter's  properties,  and  that  it«  being  so 
affected  falb  within  and  not  without  Nature'i  laws.  j 

It  may  be  objected  that,  since  it  is  only  liriu(f  substance  whicli  cu^ 
be  actt-d  on  by  the  human  mind,  it  in  cootrary  to  law  that  dead  matter 
ahould  he  xcteA  on  by  Dirine  tnind.  But  this  is  a  simple  begging  of  thp 
qucstioH  at  ii>:tuc.  It  ia  constructing  a  law  for  the  purpcsc  of  cburgiDg 
God  with  breaking  it.  Where  do  wo  find  evidence  in  Nature  that 
matter  cannot  be  moved  by  the  Divine  tnind  ?  Science  rcreals  iiu  saeb 
law.  Science  is  simply  itileut  on  the  subject  ;  it  admits  irs  utter 
ignorance,  and  declares  the  qucation  bcj'oud  il»  scope.  Undoubtedly 
it  does  not  pronounce  tliat  God  doci  nio\'c  matter,  but  it  eqaally  abataiiu 
from  asserting  that  God  docs  not.  For  when  it  tract's  bsck  nmLcrinl 
effects  from  cause  to  cause,  it  eomca  at  last  to  oomething  for  which  it 
h&B  no  explanation.  AVheii  we  say  that  mi  iicid  mid  an  alkali  combine 
by  tlie  law  of  aifmily,  that  a  »louc  falls  by  tlic  law  of  gravity,  wc  merely 
generalize  facts  under  a  name,  we  do  not  account  for  them.  XSlist  cauitei 
affinity,  what  cauxcH  gravity  ?  SuppoMC  we  Hay  the  one  is  polar  elcctrt- 
city,  the  other  ia  the  impact  of  jiarticlcB  in  vibratiou  (botit  of  which 
staloncuts  are  onprored  guemca),  what  do  we  gain  ?  The  next  qneatian 
i«  only,  whiit  causes  electricity  btkI  what  causes  vibratian  ?  Suppose, 
again,  wc  answer  that  both  are  modes  of  motion,  wc  only  eomc  ta  thft^ 
further  ijncation,  what  causes  raotion  '(  Ajid  aincc  motion  b  a  breach  uf 
the  law  of  inertia,  what  i»  it  ihnt  first  exeit<d  motion  in  chi^  dead 
matter?  Carry  hack  rmr  auatysts  as  far  aa  wc  will  or  can,  at  last  we 
reach  n  point  where  matter  must  be  acted  upon  by  lomrthing  that  ia 
not  matter.     This  something  is  >!ind  ;  and  God  also  is  Mind. 

Again,  when  any  one    aflirma    that  only   living  matter  can  be  acted 
on  by  mind,  whether  human  or  Divine,  we  may  fairly  aak   IutDj  not 
indeed  nhut  is  life,  which  is  a  problem  as  yet  beyond  scienea;  but  hoyn 
life  changes  niatt«-r,  *wliich  is   a  question   strictly  within    the  ran^  ofl 
science  dcaliog  with  matter.     But  to  this  inquiry  we  shall    get    do 
aunwcr.     The  cells  in  aii  organism,  the  protoplasm  iu  tlic  cells,  mna 
living  when  the  organism  in  living,  dead  when  the  organism  is  dead,  and' 
aa  matter,  no  diflci^nco  is  discoverable  between  them  in  tho  state  of 
living  and  dead.     The  ccUk  consist  of  cellulose,  the  protoplasm  of  sDmei 
"  protein"  compuiiiidn ;  do  clcmcut  is  added  or  oubtnicled,  no  cotD|ioaiHO 
i>  altered,  when  it  lives  or  when  it  dies.     Nor  can  scienoe  even  tell  ua 
wheu  an  organic  mmpound   bpcumes  alive,  or  dead.     Kvcry  inataotJ 
erode  >op   is    becoming   living   plants,    every    instant  crude  chyle  in 
becoming  living  blood,  every  instant    living   orgatiiiimt  die  icod   are 
eipelled  from  plauts  by  the  Icavei,  from  animaU  by  the  lungs  the  akin, 
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aiii)  tbe  kiilucys.  \*ct  uo  pli^'aiciau  can  saj*  at  what  momcitt  Kay  of 
tlicsc  cnrbon  compouotU  become  living,  or  when  they  cease  to  bare  life. 
Since  uf  this  |icrpftinl  birth  and  ilcathiii  all  nature  ircknoir  nhsolutely 
DOtbing,  it  la  manifestly  univaaouable  to  lay  down  lawa  rcapccttng 
tliem.  If  life  and  death  mnkc  (sia  far  ai  wc  can  discover)  atisolatcly  no 
immediate  physical  cUangc  in  the  tnattcr  which  tbcy  mCTcct,  how  can 
vre  propound  as  a  dogma  of  physical  science  that  Uod  canuot  more 
*'dead"  rantter,  when  our  own  cipericncc  t«lU  m  that  our  iipirits  can 
mOTe  "  liviuK"  matter? 

li  ia  clear  that  if  vc  arc  aot  warrauted  In  making  a  lav,  wc  are  not 
warranted  iu  saying  that  it  is  broken.  Our  concern  with  laws  is  to  Me 
that  such  OS  wl-  do  know  are  unirorm,  for  tht«  is  the  Ineh  uf  science. 
But  true  science  repudiates  dogmas  on  subjects  of  which  it  arows  ita 
ignoTuace. 

Let  ua  mm  up  Uic  argument  as  it  has  now  beea  stated.  The 
propositious  are  the  following: — 

1.  Matter  Issabjcctto  unalterable  laws,  which  cxprcu  ibt  properties. 
No  created  being  can  originate,  alter,  or  destroy  any  of  these  properties. 

2.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  oue  property  to  orcrpowcr  the  action 
of  another  property,  cither  in  the  vame  matter  or  in  other  mntter. 

3.  By  plaoiiig  matter  in  a  ponitioa  in  which  one  or  other  [iropcrty 
laa  its  natural  actiou,  nun,  a»  well  as  animal*  and  inanimate  matter, 
coa  orerpowcr  a  taw  of  Nature  with  almoirt  bonudlcas  power. 

4.  The  sole  meanii  by  which  such  results  are  efTeclod,  arc  by 
Jifrectiiig  the  law  of  inertia.     Tbci'tifure,  whatever  is  cGTitcted  by  natural 

lawn,  without  other  inlcrfcrencc  than  by  a^cetiug  inertiaj  is  censistcat 
with  the  uiiilormiiy  of  uiitiiml  law. 

5.  Allstrictly  physical  *'  miracica"  recorded  in  the  Kibic are  capable  of 
being  effi'cted  hy  nntnral  law,  without  other  interfcrciicc  thaa  byaffcct- 
ingioertia,and  therefore  arc  consistent  itlth  the  uniformity  of  natarat  lav. 

6.  It  is  consistent  with  natural  law  that  created  minds  should  affect 
the  inertia  of  certain  fontu  of  matter  directly. 

7.  It  ia  not  incouDistent  with  ualund  law  that  Divine  mind  slionid 
affect  the  inertia  of  other  forms  uf  matter  directly. 


Tbe  bearing  of  these  conclusions  upon  prayer,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  phy- 
sical coiiditiona,  may  now  be  briefly  shown.  It  has  been  argued  that,  in 
the  Usht  of  moderu  discovery,  prayer  ought  to  be  reslrietf^d  to  spiritual 
objeota,  and  tliat  at  all  ercults  it  cau  have  none  but  spiritual  clTccts.  It 
hat  for  cxamplu  litcn  asAcrtc-d  that  to  pray  for  fine  weather,  for  bodily 
health,  for  rcmoral  of  any  plague,  for  averting  of  any  corporeal 
danger  is  asking  (iod  lo  ehan^e  the  laws  of  Nature  for  our  benefit, 
that  tUit  U  what  lie  nc>-cr  docs,  what  would  produce  endless  confusion 
if  He  should,  aiid  eioiiser|ueully  what  He  certainly  will  not  do. 

Hut  if  in  jtoinl  of  fact  Uod  ran  cunfcr  on  us  all  these  gifts  which  wc 
Ask  from  IliiQ  without  lircaktiig  a  single  Inn  by  which  Nature  i»  bouud, 
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we  are  restored  to  the  older  conRdcnce  ttiat  He  will,  provided  tliAt  Ml^| 
gJAs  are  at  the  ssme  lime  ooiuouant  with  our  s])irttua]  good.  H 

Noir  88  it  has  been  shown  that  Uod  can  affect  matter  to  the  Aw 
cstcot  for  which  wc  L-vcr  petition  hy  mcntiit  of  \iUiirc'»  ovrn  bin, 
Ect  iu  operation  by  no  other  n^ncj-  than  the  mere  ooromu&icstioB 
of  motiou  to  niatter,  it  kw  been  showu  that  He  will  break  no  l«v  in 
giving  what  wc  ask. 

Par  example,  vh&t  i*  fine  weather?  It  b  the  result  of  ths  doe 
motion  of  the  vtiud^i,  which  bt-ar  the  clouds  on  their  bosioni.  and  mrrr 
the  ivarmth  of  equatorial  suiibhinc  to  the  colder  north.  It  is  !«till  astroe 
aa  eighteen  huudrcd  years  ago,  "  Tiie  nind  bloirelh  where  it  Uatetli,  *xA 
je  bear  the  sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometli  or  wbitbtr 
it  gocth."  but  if  it  bo  no  hrcuch  of  law  to  give  motiou  to  tha  air,  it 
is  iu  Ood's  |)ower  to  brlug  u!i  favourable  winds.  But  the  winds  we  with 
are  not  ueee«sarily  moved  immodiatcly  by  God's  breath.  T1ii.\t  depend 
probn.bly  oti  certain  electric  rcpiiUiona,  which  make  the  colder  ar  the 
warmer  cnrrenl  oome  closer  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  And  eleotridtT 
is  motton.  It  ra&y  be  directly,  it  may  be  indirectly,  through  electricity ; 
it  may  he  l)y  some  cause  atill  further  back,  that  God  aeudn  forth  the 
winds ;  but,  if  He  eau  give  motion,  He  can  direct  their  currcnCa,  and  hf 
lueh  agency  give  to  Ilia  creatures  the  weather  beat  suited  for  their  wanu. 

Or  what  ia  dijcasc  ?  Probably,  in  many  caacs,  germs  ;  let  na  them 
suppose  genns,  because  it  is  what  the  latest  acicacc  tolls  as.  But  germk 
need  a  nuitable  nidus,  and  we  know  that  merely  what  wc  call  "  change  of 
air"  is  one  of  the  most  potent  mcims  of  defending  or  restoring  our  bodiei 
from  the  nseault  of  germs  to  which  it  U  exposed.  We  change  oar  lir, 
by  moviug  to  another  place;  what  violation  of  law  would  then  bo  if 
Ood,  to  our  prayer,  were  to  change  oar  air  by  moviog  a  diflTcrent  sir 
to  ua  P  That  is  but  a  rude  illustration  ;  the  marvellous  economy  of  At 
body  suggests  a  thou§and  otherti,  none  of  which  may  be  -true,  but  which 
yet  alt  agroc  in  this,  that  they  would  work  our  care  hy  strictly  natural 
lavs,  set  iu  nctitm  merely  by  motion  given  to  matter. 

That  even  an  loipcudiug  rock  should  not  fall  upon  \i»  would  be  a 
petition  involving  uo  further  disturbance  of  uatural  law.  Had  wa 
appliances  to  enhauce  our  force  we  could  uphold  it,  without  breaJtiog 
natural  law.  God  ba»  superhuman  force,  and  if  lie  upholds  it  by  so 
arm  wc  cannot  sec,  He  will  break  uo  law. 

It  were  needless  to  pursue  examples ;  but  the  subjoct  muHt  uot  be  di»- 
missed  without  reference  to  the  spiritual  laws,  which  we  are  bonod  to 
regard  in  prnj  iit^  fui'  aught  vu  may  desire. 

Tbc«e  are  expressed  and  summed  in  the  command,  "  Ask  in  oajr 
name."  There  is  a  prevalent  misunderstanding  of  thc«c  words,  ariaii^; 
out  of  the  theological  dogma  which  interprets  them  as  if  they  wen 
written,  '*f(>r  my  sake"  It  ia  onneccssary  here  to  enter  into  the 
inquiry  how  tar  any  prayer  is  granted  because  of  the  mcrita  or  for  the 
sake  of  Christ.     It  is  sufficient  (hat  the  words  here  used  iiican  eoioothitic 
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else.  Wlicn  wc  desire  another  penon  to  ask  aDj-tUng  from  a  aaperior 
in  onr  nrnne,  ve  mttm  to  k^k  as  if  vc  mIeccI.  It  inii«t  be  something 
llieu  which  we  sboultl  ask  fur  pcreoiially.  Tbertfore,  Christ  drairing  iw 
in  ask  in  His  oanie,  Itmitaus  to  a»k  those  thiugrs  which  we  can  presume 
He  would  Rtfk  for  us. 

It  is  obvious  how  this  inter pretation  defines  the  range  of  petition. 
It  moat  be  coufiiied  to  what  lie,  all>kDOH-iu|^,  knows  to  be  for 
our  good.      It    nn»t  be,   iu  our    igtiorancc,    stibjcct    to   tlic  condition 

it  He  should  see  it  beat  fur  us.  It  uttcrlj*  excludes  aU  seeking  for 
'irorldlf  advaatage,  for  which  He  would  never  bid  ue  pray.  It  eqaally 
excludeii  all  spiritual  benefits  which  nrc  not  those  of  a  go«llr,  humble 
flpirit.  Above  all,  it  excludes  all  thin^  which  would  be  aun^gestcd  by 
^Satan  aa  a  tempting  of  the  Lord  our  God.  To  ask,  as  some  scientific 
leti  would  liave  us  do,  for  Homcthing  in  order  to  sec  if  Ood  would  grant 
it,  would  be  an  experiment  which,  applied  to  an  earthly  superior,  would 
Ik  an  insult — to  Ood  is  irapiely.  To  such  prayem  as  these  there  is 
no  proruiM;  made,  for  tbcy  cnnuot  be  iu  ChrislS  nnmc. 

Neither  can  those  prayers  be  iu  Ilia  name  which  come  from  men 
reganlleu  of  His  preceptx.  These  are  eontaiacd  in  the  Uuok  of  Nature 
oa  welt  as  in  the  Bible,  aud  (o  both  alike  wc  owe  rcvcrcDCCi  Wc  arc 
bound  to  Icam  His  will  as  far  as  cor  power*  citcnd,  wc  arc  bound  to 
inform  ourselves  as  fully  rn  wc  enn  of  the  physical  ns  well  ns  of  the 
moral  laws  set  for  our  guidanre,  aud  having  learned  wo  arc  bound  to 
obey.  It  were  v«in  to  pray  for  help  in  an  act  of  wmng-doing,  and 
equally  vain  to  pray  for  relief  fktim  consKjucnccs  of  oiir  own  ucglcet  or 
defiance  of  such  rules  of  the  goveniment  of  nature  an  wc  have  learned, 
or  an  with  due  diligence  we  might  Iinvc  Icarnt^d.  No  niau  so  acting 
can  presume  to  think  that  he  may  ask  in  Christ's  uiune  for  succoOT. 
Chriirt  could  not  axk  it  for  such  as  he. 

But  to  what  we  can  truly  ask  iu  Hia  name  there  is  no  limit  set.  ^e 
may  ask  for  all  worldly  and  all  spiritual  good,  which  we  can  conceive 
Him  to  ask  for  us,  in  anuranec  that  it  wilt  be  given,  if  He  sees  it  really 
to  be  for  our  good.  How  it  may  be  reconciled  with  good  to  other 
men  is  not  for  us  to  inquire.  The  Omnipotent  rules  all,  and  He 
who  eau  ilo  all  is  able  to  do  wlint  is  beat  for  us  aa  well  as  for  every 
other  creature  He  has  made,  without  breach  of  one  of  those  laws 
which  Ho  has  set  as  guidca  for  all. 

J.  Born  KiNNEJkR. 
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WHAT  IS  RENT? 


ri'^HE  public  mind  of  the  country  ia  at  the  present  hour  largely  oc( 
J.  pied  with  thinking  about  rent.  The  severe  ftgricultural  depressi 
has  geoerated  painful  cBecta  on  the  feelings  and  the  fortunes  of  t 
people  of  England.  The  various  classes  who  are  connected,  with  t 
cultivation  of  land  are  visited  with  muchsufierlng,  and  we  cannot 
surprised  if  they  are  found  discussing  whether  their  relationa  towai 
each  other,  as  well  aa  the  system  of  agriculture  prevailing  in  th< 
islauds,  are  precisely  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  various  methods 
dealing  with  the  land  and  tUe  population  that  devote  themselves  to 
tillage,  have  been  the  subjects  of  keen  debate  for  ages  :  failing  faarvca 
low  prices,  and  heavy  losses,  are  well  suited  to  impart  energy  and  ev 
violence  to  such  discussions.  In  some  portions  of  the  kiogdom,  ev 
agricultural  revolution  has  made  its  appearance  on  the  scene.  The  I. 
itself  is  openly  and  avowedly  defied.  The  debtor,  it  is  decreed,  sh 
determine  at  hia  own  pleasure  how  much  he  shall  pay  of  the  debt 
which  he  is  pledged.  If  the  owner  of  the  property  let  on  hire  rcpe 
such  au  adjudication  of  his  rights,  he  is  plainly  warned  that  they  sh; 
be  swept  away  altogether,  and  the  insolvent  debtor  be  made  the  own 
of  what  he  borrowed.  The  very  structure  of  society  itself  is  it 
perilled.  "  To  refuse  to  pay  debt  violently,"  it  has  been  well  sai 
"is  to  steal,  and  to  permit  steatiug,  is  not  only  to  dissolve,  but 
demoralize  society :  accumulation  of  property,  and  civilization  itst 
would  become  impossible." 

Amidst  such  agitated  passions  it  was  iucvitable  that  rent  shoul 
apeedily  come  to  the  front.  Those  who  had  contracted  to  pay  ren 
in  the  expectation  that  the  produce  of  their  labour  would  enab 
them  to  redeem  their  pledge,  had  been  plunged  into  losses,  more  or  le 
severe,  by  the  badness  of  tlie  seasons ;  their  means  were  reduced  ;  to  pi 
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vaa  iDCOuvcntent ;  and  it  was  a  simpler  method  to  take  the  matter  iuto 

Ibeir  owD  hands,  and  rat>»er  thaii  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  land- 

tortta  for  a  considerate  dtmiuution  uf  their  rents,  to  coll  rcut  itself  iuto 

jadgtnentj  and  to  ^mppresa   it  altogether.      \Vhen,  then,   matters    have 

reached  the   pan  that  an  anti-rent  agitation,  based  on  the  confiscAtiou 

of  pmpcrtr  and  the  repudiation  of  eontracCs,  has  sprang  up,  and  is  nvilUy 

Nprcndiiig  amoug  au  cxeitahlc  people,  it  becomes  important,  in  the  highest 

degree,  that  the  true  nature  of  rent  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the 

whole  country.     Whatever  may  he  ultimately  decided  about  rent,  let 

erory  man  first  knon  aecurately  what  il  is.      To  advocate  a  syst<;m  of 

agriculture  which  shall  aboliith  the  possession  of  lisd  by  a  class  who 

arc    oirnera  and  not   cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  thu^i  extinguish  the 

charge  for  the  loan  of  it  to  farmers,  is  perfectly  legitimate.     Let  the 

merits  and  demerits  of  such  a  tcunrc  be  freely  inresltgated ;  tct  pcasaut- 

proprietorahip  he  couutcr-examined  over  againiit  it ;  hut   let  the  con* 

victiou    be  brought  home  to  every  mind    that  no  just  or  iutvlligcnt 

conclusion  can   be  rcacfaed,  unless  every  clement   of  the   problem  has 

been  fullv  and  lioncatly  weighed,     A  reduction  of  rents  may  rery  pog- 

nibly  be  called  for  by  nci:x;R4ity  and  by  reason ;  hut  to  place  the  position 

itftclf  of  landlord  in  an  invidious  light,  aa  that  of  a  mnu  who  exacts 

fipom  the  labour  of  others  that  for  which  iic  bas  neither  toiled  nor  spun, 

is  a  most  unwarrantable  process  of  argumentation,  and  can  lead  to  no 

trustworthy  result  in  a  matter  of  sDch  transeendant  im])ortuncc  to  the 

nation. 

\Miat  then  is  rent  ?  The  true  answer  to  this  very  natural  question, 
obvious  aud  esay  though  it  may  seem  to  he,  has  hceu  gnupcd  by  few 
only.  T*t  the  question  be  put  to  a  mixed  compnny,  and  the  incnpacily 
to  explain  tlie  real  nature  of  rent  will  he  found  most  surprising. 
One's  first  impulic  b  to  appeal  to  IMiiical  Economy  for  an  answer,  for 
iiidlsputahly  rent  belongs  to  its  domain  ;  hut  xinhappily  Political 
Economists,  for  the  moat  part,  instead  of  oulightcniug  have  obscured  this 
inquiry  fur  the  public  mind.  Some  few  amongst  thcni  have  perccircd 
the  trne  chamcter  of  rent ;  but  most  other  economical  writers  have 
been  led  n'tray  into  a  wrong  path  by  Ricardo.  Kicanto's  theory  of 
rent  was  accepted  as  the  orthodox  doctrine ;  but  it  was  a  theory  front 
which  the  common  world,  liiiidlordK  nnA  farmcnt  alike,  turned  away  as 
unworkable.  Ricardo  was  dominated  by  the  passion  of  girtng  to 
Political  Boonomy  a  strictly  scientific  treatment,  and  the  explanation  tA 
rent  he  hailed  aw  an  excellent  instrument  for  accompli ohing  his 
purpose.  He  built  the  amount  of  rent  payable  hy  different  lands, 
on  the  varying  fcrtilitica  of  the  soil.  Land  A  paid  no  rent ;  its  pro- 
ductive powcta  were  unequal  to  such  an  effort;  it  must  eontcut  itself 
witb  revardiiig  the  cultivator  alone.  l.>Hnd  IJ  presented  itself  as 
sometbing  better  ;  a  feeble  rent  it  could  supply.  C,  1),  and  B  continued 
tltC  ascending  Knlc  ;  the  rents  they  yicldetl  assumed  grander  diuieusious, 
till  the  maaimom  of  fertility  and  remunerating  jiowerwas  rcnched.  The 
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array  vorfi  a  splendidly  scientific  air ;  it  almost  rivalled  the  great  la« 
of  tlie  inverse  square  of  the  distances.  But,  nlox,  as  Kicardo  liiai*«)f 
dimly  latr,  rcat  bowed  to  otbcr  forces  bi:3idea  mere  fertility.  V'aryiif 
distoBCCS  from  miDures  and  markets,  dissimilar  demands  for  liorio- 
powcr  for  the  attaiumcDt  of  tlic  mamc  cro^is,  uDcqual  premure  of  rala 
anil  taxes,  and  other  like  causes  compelled  rent  to  sway  upwardi  and 
downwards  iu  contradictiou  of  the  lav  of  fertility ;  and  cb»t  wai  aot 
scientific.  But  it  iros  true  in  fact,  and  Bicardo,  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  Butometl  np  these  disturbing  causes  nuder  tlic  general  woni 
situation.  Like  Mill,  be  had  to  recognise  that  Foliiioal  Kcouomy,  m 
he  and  Mill  posed  it,  was  "  an  hypothcUcal  science,"  aud  that  the  atcra 
world  of  material  realities  was  under  the  dominion  of  influences  which 
were  not  hypothetical  nor  scicutific.* 

IfRicnrdo  and  ilill  had  coutcoU^  thcmsclrc«  with  Uying  down  what 
the  amouut  of  rent  was,  governed  by  die  quality  of  the  soil'a  fertility 
and  by  the  forces  which  they  feebly  recof^niacd  by  tb«  word  situation, 
uo  harm  would  have  been  done,  llicy  would  have  given  a  tulcjvblr 
fair  description  of  the  causes  ou  nhioh  tltc  tuagoitude  of  rout  ilcpcnilsL 
It  would  not  indeed  have  explained  what  rent  i»,  bat  it  vrould  luin 
cxprcwK-d  truths  with  which  the  common  agricultornl  luind  ma 
familiar,  and  tbcy  might  have  retained  the  command  of  itgricultunl 
can-  But  sdeutific  ambition  would  not  be  satisfied  with  so  simple  and 
uopretendiuj;  a  atutunicnt.  It  was  resolved  that  the  csplauatiou  of  rent 
should  take  the  aliapc  of  a  scienttlic  doctrine;  and  with  this  object  it 
invented  AQ  addition  to  it  of  wboac  scientific  character  there  could  be 
DO  doubt.  "  It  convrrtcdtho  land,"  in  the  wonl«  of  Mr.  Mill,  "  whick 
yields  least  return  to  the  labour  and  capital  employed  on  it,  and  giva 
only  the  ordinary  profit  of  capital,  without  leaving  anything  for  rent, 
into  a  standard  for  estimating  the  amount  of  rent  which  will  be 
yielded  by  all  other  land.  Auy  land  yields  as  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  profits  of  stock,  as  it  yields  more  than  what  is  returtiod  hy  tlie 
worat  land  in  cultivutitin."  This  worst  land,  whidi  bad  no  rent  to 
give,  nras  u-cctcd  into  a  atauJard  which  should  measure  rents  as  ncco> 
rately  ast  a  yard  mesnures  distances,  and  a  pound  avoirdupois  'weights. 
Most  useful  indeed  is  the  yard  ivbich  tells  us  bow  far  it  is  to  Oover^ 
and  (he  lb.  weight  which  informs  ua  liow  heavy  the  load  of  coals  is  whidi 
has  reached  onr  door;  and  dclLghtful  truly,  would  be  an  inslniiucnt 
which  »hoiiUl  tell  a  diuputiug  landlord  aud  tenants,  with  UQcrriDg 
preciaiuu,  liow  much  rent  exactly  each  farm  vns  bound   to   pay.       Unt 

*  It  ia  aintfa  to  br  rcmttul  tliat  I'n>l«aior  Jetont  in  lus  "  rrinrr  of  Pnlitiioa]  Ko.d.ioiv" 
uiould  biwoniitivH  in  ht*  •i[>li[vattiHi  o(  xBttkcuotiou  cA  tfae  (otvuwhKb   II  ^ 

Mill  mniQp  m  tt>u  «,-i>r>l  MtnAlioii.    lie  alliriD*  "that  <isal  ui-n  tn>w  tkrfajt  tl  „| 

PMOM  of  UntI  sra  not  iM|<i>Uy  (vrtilo,"  aad  tkst  '*t&ii  rmtiif  baUvr  tonil  vot.  « 

■iirplaa  d  Am  proiiiicu  ovar  Ui^t  of  llio  |i>i»mi  cii]tivkt*<l  laail."    Bom    im   ■!  ^i 

inlltnar  !«a>1  dc.it  grcnt  Iowdi  |oy«  a  mncli  kielier  rttit  tbao  lory  good  knd  ia  t„.,  i,,^r,  rt 

i»  want  nS  Iiidc  or  ctbti  iliiUDt  lunart*!  It>«ar<lu  btiM^f  li^iiilla,  amI  •»  doca  Mill  tlitt 
if  all  l*ail»  irm  vqunlly  (crlil«,  ami,  it  may  be  mIiIuI,  equally  vdl  •lUalcd  aa  to'irtlltf 
TgroM^  tbqr  mniid  slill  pay  rent  lo  tbcir  owners. 
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thu  "  msn;in  of  calculation,"  thiit  land  whtcli  pny*  uo  rcat— irliat  laiuU 

tord  or  wbat  farmei*  has  ever  inquired  for  it  in  the  calculation  of  their 

rente  ?      Hm  it  ercr  occurred  to  the  thought!,  or  pasMd  the  lips,  of  a 

■ingle  practical  agricultuiist,  in  these  days  of  eiciteioent,  aad  anger, 

and  unceasing  declamatioQs  in  the  press  and  tribune  on  rent?     And 

if  it   bad   bvcii    found,   what   posMblc  liulp  could   it  have  brought  to  a 

single  agncultnriat?     Such  l&ud  could  be  uo  measure  to  mcaaurti  by. 

A  meaaim:  mubt  cither  be  a  gireu  portion  of  the  thing  measured,  as  a 

yarcl  of  length,  or  dsu  bo  an  cBcvt  of  a  givou  force,  as  the  height  of  (ho 

bammoter  of  tbo  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     A  piece  of  land   which 

yields  uo  rcot  oiunot  measure  one  that  does,  because  the  uoii-pnynient 

of  rent  is  not  the  cfl«ct  of  a  single  force  but  of  manr  dirunte  ones.      A 

particular  farni  may  pay  no  rent  because  it  is  isolated  by  want  of  roads, 

OT  is  in  a  Iod? ly  spot,  or  is  far  off  from  manures,  or  is  bnrdeued  with 

CKCUM  of  taxatiou,   u-t  a  whole  parish  in   BucVinghamibirc  which  was 

aaid  to  have  goua  out   of  cultivatioa  because  uo  maa  would  face   the 

burden  of  its  poor-rates.    What  facility  for  calculation  could  such  a  parish 

furnish  to  n  farmer  i»  Middlesex  or  Lancashire  i      The  selection  of  such 

a  standard   was   a  purely    illogical   pocess;  it  confounded   effect  witli 

cnnse.     The    forces  which  determine  rent  decree  that  such   n  farni 

cannot  pay  rent,  tliat  ia  au  effect ;  but  its  paying  uo  reut  could  bu  no 

cause,  by  the  mere  fact  alone  that  it  dtd  not   yield  sufficient  net  profit, 

why  other  lauds  should  pay  no  rent.     The  mai^iu  of  ea1cul:ition    was 

Iramcd  at  a  particular  locality,  under  its  own  circumstauocs,  but  it  conld 

say  Dotbiug  about  the  circumstances  of  another  farm  aud  their  eff^icts. 

The  moral  to  be  dcriired  from  the  examination  of  Ricardo  and  Mill's 
theories  of  rcut  is  clear.  The  soouer  that  their  margin  of  cultiration, 
their  standard  of  tlicamuuot  of  rent,  disappears,  tlie  better  will  it  be  for 
the  interests  of  society  and  of  Political  Economy.  It  has  driven  away 
all  agricultural  audience  from  the  talk  of  Political  Kwaomy  about  rcut; 
it  U  felt  to  lie  altogether  outside  of  the  practical  world.  Let  the  land 
which  i4  cultivated  without  beiag  able  to  pay  rent  be  inquired  into  by 
all  means,  whenever  there  is  a  call  for  so  doing.  Let  ttic  impediog 
causca  and  oU  their  eireuoistanocs  be  CAptorcd,  but  let  the  inquiry  and 
its  results  be  ke^t  apart  from  all  rcat-paying  land.  The  forces  which 
determine  that  one  farm  can  psy  rent  and  another  none  ure  the  same 
for  both,  either  by  their  preaenou  or  ihcir  abscuce ;  but  the  two  forms 
have  no  connection  with  each  other,  except  as  aufTcring  ctTccta  from 
common  canicii.  When  this  great  truth  ia  seen  and  acknowledged, 
and  when  i'ulitical  Economy  baa  ceased  to  talk  of  the  noa  reut-juying 
laud  regulating  the  amouot  of  all  rent,  the  world  which  it  addresses, 
■  *nd  for  whom  it  exists,  wjll  be  nun  over  to  listen  to  its  teaching  on  rent 
f  and  to  think  it  real. 

And  now  let  its  face  the  question,  siuijily,  What  is  reut  ?  It  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  here  between  two  tliffercnt  meiminKs  of  the 
word  rent     It  iaa  legal  wotd,  connected  with  the  bireofland  or  forms 
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of  Ttiil  property  connected  with  land,  as  liouses,  roouDi,  and  tlio  like 
Agricultural  rcut  is  dillcreat  in  Qatiirc  from  the  rent  of  rootru.  "Re 
TOnU  pikid  for  a  liouac  or  rooms  iti  a  large  buitdioj^  xiich  a»  Grcsbsn 
UoUM!  have  uo  rclatioti  to  any  parttcuUr  bustnusa  au-ncii  oti  in  tli«Bi, 
uudi  lew  do  they  iltjicnd  on  tlic  bucocm  of  tliat  boriaess.  Agricultunl 
rent,  on  tlic  contrary,  ia  givcu  for  the  very  purpoae  of  enga^Dg  id  a 
distinct  bmiuciis,  ngrictilturc ;  and  the  proflts  of  tliat  bnoineA  enter 
largely,  in  the  Bcttlcoieut  of  rcntj  into  Ibc  calcuUtious  of  the  Icuckr 
and  the  hirer  of  the  land.  It  is  of  agricultural  rent  cxclarivcsljr  tbat  we 
an>  Rpeakiuf;  ou  the  present  occmiou. 

Ju  order  to  maku  a  correct  anolyus  of  the  anbjoci,  let  us  filacc  our- 
sclvra  in.  the  poetitioa  of  a  fanner  vUo  is  olTcrcd  the  lpuiui(;y  of  ■ 
pArticulor  farm.  It  is  QCcesMiry,  furtlicr,  to  form  a  cluar  ronccptioQ  of 
the  fact,  and  to  bear  it  constantly  in  wind,  that  in  all  acts  of  selling  or 
liirin^,  it  is  tlio  purchaser  or  birer,  not  the  seller  or  tlic  lender,  wbo 
ultimately  decide*  wlictlicr  an  cxeliangc  fhall  take  place.  \Vhat<;TCT  be 
the  price  aakcd,  be  it  high  or  he  it  low,  the  bnycr  by  giviag  or 
refusing  it  decrees  whctbcr  a  commercial  transaction  »hall  Lo  oarricil  ooL 
It  is  not  tlic  landlord  but  the  tenant  who  will  in  the  lost  resort  dotcr- 
miuG  nbat  the  rent  shall  be.  The  iaudlurd  may  select  aoiongsl  oma* 
pctiug  furmcra  the  man  wtw  will  pa;  the  highest  rent;  still  tt  will  be 
the  judgment  of  that  tenant  that  will  decide  »t  last,  not  only  what  the 
amoant  of  the  rcut  shall  be,  but  eveu  whether  the  farm  shall  be  let  at  aJL 
The  inquiry  thua  becomes,  What  arc  the  tliougbti),  audwlmt  the  fceliagk- 
coDscqucnt  ou  those  thoughts,  which  traverse  the  mind  of  tlio  furmor* 
Ue  la  seeking  to  borrow  the  use  of  land  in  onlcr  to  engage  in  Uir 
sgriculturtd  business ;  his  motive  is  profit,  such  an  amount  of  profit  n 
will,  after  repaying  all  hi*  outlay  of  every  Vind,  yii-M  him  tUc  tituit|; 
reward  for  his  efforts  and  his  skill.  Jlis  object  is  to  gain  a  living  ool 
of  bis  farm;  and  bis  calcnhitions  tuni  on  the  inquiry,  on  what  t4?ru»  of 
borrowing  the  use  of  the  land  he  shall  be  able  to  obtain  ihc  ordiDan 
profits  of  trade.     Let  us  accompany  him  in  these  ealculatioua. 

The  landlord  opens  the  debate  by  naming  the  rent  which  be  reqairct 
for  the  farm.  The  question  for  the  tenant  becomes,  Cau  the  farm  aSaii 
snob  a  rent?  Here,  obviously,  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  will 
present  it»elf  ns  the  first  and  must  mumentoua  subject  of  iuquir/.  It 
is  a  productive  machiue  that  the  farmer  is  seeking  to  hire.  The  Btrengtli 
of  that  machine,  its  cajmcitv  to  tutu  out  much  and  goad  work,  U  tfac 
great  point  to  nacertaJii.  The  quality  of  the  tsoil  itself  is  clearly  o  moat 
important  element  of  the  problem;  but  it  is  far  from  being  tbo  only 
force  which  conxtitiitos  the  productive  power  of  a  fano.  What  the 
climate  is  at  the  particular  locality  is  a  cousideratiou  of  great  wciitbt 
Good  land  in  a.  rainy  district  will  yield  no  iurcriur  rent  to  lund  of  the 
same  <|unlily  under  a  more  gcntal  sun  and  a  drier  atmosphere.  Ttics 
the  water  comioeted  witli  the  fsrm  will  come  under  examination .  \vm  jt 
be  capable  of  creating  wotcr-uicuduws,  which  have  such  a  liftiiig  power 
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for  ruut  iu  many  parts  of  Kut^Uud'f  'llie  fertility,  loo,  of  thu  scronl 
fields  of  tiic  farm  will  diSer.  Tbc  iatelligent  tenant  ffill  foe)  bimself 
cnllctl  upon  to  estimate  wluit  nmuiint  of  crui),  nlial  (|ti»iilitv  uf  food  for 
cattle,  witU  his  skill  and  capital,  tic  may  rea&oDahly  expect  to  produce. 
Thia  M  tbc  basis  of  tbc  whole  computation — ^thc  quantity  and  quality 
of  tLc  produce  tliut  lis  can  fairly  reckon  on  obtnininK.  And  lie  will  iiot 
be  gororucd  solely  by  the  tlicn  osistiuj;  state  of  llie  Inud.  If  lie  is  an 
able  agriculturiat,  he  will  form  a  shrewd  gnen  of  what  he  will  be  able 
to  make  it  yidd  by  prujicr  treatment.  Aud  it  u  rory  probable  that  he 
viU  prefer  to  pay  a  high  n^nt  for  good  land  i-atbcr  than  a  lower  rent  for 
inferior  aoil,  because  he  oiny  fed  a  well-fonitdcd  conridGnec  in  his  own 

ircaoorccs  to  work  np  the  greater  power  of  a  etroiig,  if  oven  obatinatCj 

rfaroi  to  larger  rcMultii. 

Having  completed  the  first  stage,  and  formed  his  estimate  of  tlto 
cropa  and  catilu  which  the  lund  will  yield,  the  tcuuut  will  now  uddrciu 
himself  to  the  very  grave  question  of  the  cost  which  hia  manufacturing 
industry  will  entail.  Here  he  will  encounter  forces  which  pay  small 
respect  to  the  bcuatiful  symmetry  uf  hyputhctical  ecouoniic  setcriice,  and 
often  iuHucuce  the  ainoiuitof  rent  fjir  more  powerfidly  than  the  fertility 
of  tlie  land.  Will  his  farm  he  nmoug«t  the  light  and  sunny  bills  of 
Surrey,  or  will  it  bu  emboihU-d  iu  thu  Ktuhburu  clny  of  the  Sussex 
weald 't  Will  he  need  four  horses  or  two  only  for  each  of  hia  ploughs  ? 
The  crop  may  be  the  tiamc  for  both,  but  the  cost  nill  he  widely  ditTercnt, 
aud  may  create  much  resistaiieo  tu  the  landlord's  rent.  If  he  appeala 
to  stcacn-iiower  fur  help,  he  must  ask.  bimaelf  how  far  off  he  will  bo 
from  the  cool-Gcld,  how  near   to   him   will  be   the  (tatiou  at  which  he 

[Till  hny  his  coals.     So,  again,  with  his  manure.    Will  the  lime  and  tho 

rmari  be  close  to  hia  borders,  or  must  he  M:nd  his  carta  long  distances 
to  tlic  pit  or  the  railway  ?  Then  comes  the  tterious  ({ue«tion  uf  the  place 
whero  hia  buyers  dwell;  how  fiir  he  is  from  his  market ;  what  expense 
of  carriage  he  will  be  put  to.  It  may  l>c  hi«  gooil  t'i>rtiiite  tu  be  oft'ered 
a  farm  iu  tbc  ucighhourbuod  of  London^  or  some  great  mauufacturtug 
town.  A  weighty  rent,  it  is  true,  may  ho  demanded  of  him,  cvea  somA 
ten  or  tiftecn  pounds  an  acre;  bnt  Ibis  will  not  extinguish  the  attrao' 
tifcucu  uf  sueh  n  farm.  Better  markets,  abundant  supplies  of  manure, 
cultivation  by  the  spado,  and  high  prices,  may  possess  higher  claims  iu 
his  eyes  than  a  smnl]  rent  iu  a  rural  region. 

But  the  computing  farmer's  arithmetic  is  not  yet  over:  be  has  rcry 
formidable  figures  still  to  face.  His  land  may  be  burdened  with  heary 
eliargi^  of  an  exeeptionul  kind.  His  tithe  niny  be  unusually  large;  his 
poor-rate  peculiariy  severe ;  and  the  soliool-rate  may  acutely  try  iii» 
temper  and  his  purse.  Wursc  still,  sgrirullural  wages  in  his  locality 
may  bo  inordinately  high,  for  wide  are  the  discrepancies  between  wages 
in  different  parta  of  Ktiglaiid,  aud  the  worth  of  the  wage  may  not  lie 
repaid  by  lalwiiircrs  deniuralizcd  by  trade  unions.  The  long  arithinotical 
array  of  heavy  burdens  wUl  be  duly  noted  by  the  incoming  tenant,  aad. 
TOfc.   XXXVI.  TT 
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carefully  placed  to  the  itebit  of  the  debated  rent ;  but  one  thing  he  vilf 
not  do — be  will  not  search  out  tlw  position  of  the  farm  offered  ia  tbc 
brilliant  scries  of  Mct-nding  fcrtilily,  aud  comfort  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion tlikt  economioftl  science  furnishea  him  with  tlic  nuurance  that  a 
farm  staudiug  so  lii^b  abore  tbe  margin  of  cultivation  moat  ueoeasarilf 
be  abk  to  pay  tho  rent  attached  to  that  positioa,  all  these  exceptional 
chari^ea  of  coat  of  production  iiotvrilhstnniliiig. 

Oue  item  of  cost  etiit  remains,  which  the  tnteUigcnt  tenant  wiS 
ioTestigatc  bcforr  he  contracts  tn  take  the  Urm.  He  will  iDquirr  into 
the  conditiouoftlicfami — iitto  theoiillit,  ooto  speak,  irltich  it  will  rcijuire 
for  the  full  performance  of  tho  work  which  it  is  fitted  to  perform.  He 
will  endeavour  to  ascrrtain  tho  amount  of  draining  which  has  bent 
effected,  the  nunihi-r  niid  utiitc  of  tbc  fnnii-hinldirigx,  s»  mcvW&h  tho  anuMWt 
of  nncxhanatcd  improvemeots  of  various  kinds  which  cither  the  latidlori 
or  the  previous  tcnnnt  has  laid  out  upon  the  land.  These  coaatttnte 
no  real  part  of  the  laud's  fertility^  though  tticy  iucrenae  its  pown-  to 
produce :  they  are  fixed  capital  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  agricultural 
business.  And  here  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  tenant  will  not 
inquiic  into  the  amouut  of  money,  as  such,  vibich  the  lantllanl  has 
spent  upon  his  land.  Ho  will  not  pay  an  additional  pound  of  rent 
because  the  landlord  can  nppcal  to  large  figures  denoting  tlic  onpitnl  he 
hat  laid  out  uu  his  fields.  This,  by  itaclf  alone,  does  not  coucrrn  the 
tenant ;  but  it  docs  oonccm  him  greatly  to  learn  tbc  actual  conditiaB 
of  the  farm ;  and  beyond  doubt  tbc  landlord  will  he  able  to  demand 
increased  rent,  uiid  the  tenant  will  be  pLrftctly  Billing  to  pay  it,  to  the 
extent  that  the  outlay  on  draining  and  other  improvements  has  aug- 
mented the  actual  produce  r.f  the  farm.  The  tenant  looka  eolcly  to  the 
working  power  uf  the  a«jric«Uural  inacbiue  and  the  resnlta  which  be 
may  obtain  from  it;  outside  of  this  consideration  he  takes  tto  accoBW 
of  what  outlay  the  landlord  baa  incurred,  any  mora  than  of  tbc  price 
which  he  has  given  for  tbe  property.  The  teuant  will  be  well  Bwan 
that  if  that  machinery  docs  not  cxlstj  it  must  be  prorideti  by  mcani  ef 
an  understanding  with  the  landlord,  ueceasarily  involving  some  coat  for 
bimKclf:  if  bo  ^nds  it  on  the  ground  and  At  work,  he  will  net  dowa  in  fail 
calculatjon  an  increased  estimate  of  produce  without  any  debit  ngwml 
rent  for  cost  of  construction — he  will  feel  that  bo  ia  hiring  a  more 
powerful  machine. 

Tbe  calculating  tenant  haa  now  formed  an  estimate  of  what  lie  nuy 
assuinc  a*  the  aiiioiuit  of  produce  which  he  can  procarc  from  the  fara, 
Ds  also  of  the  cost  which  tbc  obtaining  of  that  prodnoe  in  tho  given 
locality  will  entail.  lie  thus  reaches  the  third  stage  of  bia  invcstigs- 
lion — thi;  price  which  he  may  reckon  on  realizing  for  the  pro<luct9  be 
has  raised.  Here  tlic  peculiar  nature  of  the  agricultural  buMneas 
leveali  itself-  A  man  who  enters  n)»n  a  new  industry,  or  erects  &  lie* 
mill,  or  opens  a  fresh  mine,  will  not  inquire  for  a  particular  price 
which  he  may  adopt  as  the  bttsis   of  his  couiputation*.      Uu  will    tlua^ 
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only  of  the  extent  of  the  demand  which  exists  for  the  articles  that  be 
ioteods  to  maimractitrc.  If  it  is  strong  ftnd  increuing,  be  will  feel  Buro 
that  thoconeiimen  will  repay  the  whole  cost  of  producliou,  interest  knd 
capital  iDcludcd,  and  in  addition  the  legitimate  profit  attached  to  the 
btuineta.  If  lie  liirco  or  buys  machinery,  he  vill  pay  tb«  price  helongiog 
to  it  ID  its  own  market  aa  a  manufactured  article,  preciiely  aa  if  he  were 
making  purchases  iu  shops;  the  seller  of  a  steam-euginc  will  not  a«k 
how  much  profit  the  engine  will  create  for  the  factory.  Ko  doubt,  if  a 
site  muse  be  bought  or  hired  for  the  erection  of  the  mill,  a  higher  price 
for  the  land  will  bo  eocountored,  in  consequence  of  the  prosperity  of 
trade  in  the  particular  town  or  district ;  but  tlic  rate  of  profit  will  not 
rise  in  the  dbcusbioii  between  tbo  landowner  and  the  trader.  The  price 
of  the  land  will  be  regulated  by  the  force  of  the  c.\iatiiig  demand  for 
land,  a  deonand  whidij  of  oour*c,  will  gather  >trength  from  the  awelling 
profits  realised  in  the  trade. 

The  position  of  the  farmer  who  is  seeking  to  discorcr  what  ia  the 
proper  consideration  for  the  hire  of  a  farm  is  radically  different  from 
chat  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer.  As  all  land  in  England  can 
bo  said  to  pay  rent,  it  is  clear  that  iti  producta  are  sold  at  .inch  a  profit 
as  enables  the  tenant  to  reward  liis  landlord  for  his  loan.  The  sale  of 
what  he  makes  is  therefore  certain^  but  the  price  which  it  will  fetch  is 
anything  biit  certain.  Ilia  busincas  ia  subject  to  iniluencca  which  very 
materially  affect  the  quantity  of  bin  product*,  and  still  more  the  pnoes 
which  they  will  command.  \\q  is  dominated  by  the  scasous ;  but  it  may 
be  argued  that  tlieir  Huctuations  may  be  guarded  against  by  baaing  the 
calculatioD  on  their  average  character.  Tbe  statement  is  well  fouuded, 
and  every  nunsible  farmer  will  take  tbc  average  season  as  his  mle  in  com- 
puting; yet  even  the  average  seaaou,  aa  recent  experience  has  too  sadly 
ohowQi  may  sweep  orer  a  targe  cycle  of  yeare  with  very  disturbing 
molts,  fiut  there  nrc  other  and  rcry  formidable  dii!ii;idtieM  which  tbc 
fkrmer  is  called  upon  to  face.  Tbe  price  which  bis  produce  will  command 
dependfl  on  forces  of  great  and  varying  power  which  arc  entirely  beyond 
hi«  own  control,  and  oflcn  nre  incapable  of  Iieliig  entimated  beforehand. 
ile  is  neccsaarily  met  by  foreign  competition  ;  and  that  compotitioaitsolf 
is  atronger  or  weaker  according  to  tbe  commercial  poeutioD  of  tbe 
OOUntrics  which  bring  it  to  bear.  Further,  the  state  of  tbe  home  market 
itself  cannot  be  prejudged.  The  produce  of  English  laud  will  certainly 
be  demanded  and  sold;  but  its  |M>:ce  is  vastly  influenced  by  the- 
prosperity  or  adversity  of  Coi(li«h  trade.  The  rate,  for  instance,  at  which 
meat  will  be  sold  will  vary  prodigiously  according  aa  the  tnultitudes  of 
British  workmen  are  earning  high  or  low  wages.  Tbe  fortunes  of  foreign 
iiatioua  will  wei^h  on  the  cultivating  farmer;  tbey  arc  buyers  of  Kngliob 
wares,  and  their  financial  condition  <*ill  act  on  Itrilisb  mauufacture* 
and  recoil,  for  good  or  evil,  on  British  sgricutttire. 

Tlic  combiuetl  action  of  these  manifold  and  diverse  forces  gouenitos  a 
special  and  very  important  effect.      It  i«i|iriuts  on  tbc  hire  of  l^iwik  «. 
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distinct  aotluuiiinc  feature  of  its  own;  it  imparts  its  peculiar  cliaraelcriitie 
to  rent.  The  position  of  tlie  farmer  ia  not  tliat  of  a  maa  engftged  in  n 
boaincss,  and  buring  or  hiring  a  niacliinc  which  is  required  fur  carryiog 
it  ou  ;  it  is  rather  the  situation  of  one  who  i«  examiuiog'  whether 
lie  caa  reasonably  enter  upon  the  business  at  alt.  One  feeling  gorenu 
that  situation;  the  tenant  must  be  able  to  lire  by  it  by  mcmna  of  ■ 
natural  profit  nftcr  all  citpcnscs  Iiatc  been  repaid.  Thua,  the  payntONt 
for  tlio  usQ  of  the  land  takcii  the  form  of  banding  over  to  tho  land- 
owner all  csc€ss  of  profit  above  the  fixtingrcward  for  the  farmer.  TWl 
Bcema  manifeittly  the  hot  method  for  giviu}(  the  required  securitT  lo 
the  tenant,  whilst  it  provides  the  leader  of  the  u«e  of  the  land  &  rewtid 
just  in  iL<icir  and  compatible  witb  the  continuous  ttilti^ation  of  the  3oil4 
Sudt  a  eyatcm  is  not  unacceptable  to  the  landlord ;  he  c&nDot  hope  lo 
maintain  a  fixed  rent  which  the  retuma  yielded  by  tho  Bgrioultttnl 
business  do  not  furnish.  To  innist  upon  snch  a  condition  voald  be 
simply  to  compel  the  former  to  renounce  the  farm.  And  he  will  not 
obtain  such  a  rent  from  any  other  tenant;  for  the  one  he  dismimcs  ba* 
no  other  motive  for  leaving  except  the  fact  that  the  fann  will  not  pro- 
vide !iuch  a  rent.  On  the  other  band,  if  be  is  diaaatislicd  with  the  real 
offered  by  the  tenant,  he  haa  in  the  competition  of  tenant*  deairom  </ 
hiring;  the  farm  a  sure  teat  for  nsocrtaining  whether  the  offbr  is  justi 
deficient. 

It  follows,  from  the  preceding  analysis,  that  rent  depends  on  the  prion 
realixed  hyagrirtilttiral  produce  compared  with  the  t'ostof  their  productioi, 
the  farming  profits  included.  A  high  price  docs  not  in  every  case  implf 
•  corrc9|>ondia|;ly  high  rent,  for  the  cost  of  raiting  af^cultund  product 
variea  immensely  in  difti-reiit  locaiitiett;  htill,  as  a  rule,  elc\-ntc-d  prioa 
will  ratap  op  rcata  aith  ihcm.  'llic  same  truth  holda  good  of  erefy 
bnaiucss:  it  must  yield  repayment  of  all  cost  of  manufacturiog,  and 
reward  the  mannfacturer  \Titlt  the  neoeasary  prxifit,  or  it  wilt  cease  to 
exist.  But  agricultural  price  cncotmtcra  two  serious  etnharmaraifiiits 
flnt  to  be  found  to  an  c(|ual  degree  in  other  trades.  It  is,  iu  the  liM 
place,  powcrlully  acted  upon  hy  the  vicissitudoe  of  the  wenthm  a 
boimtiftd  han-Cft,  coming  in  contact  witli  great  commcrrnnl  proStK 
bringa  a  full  and  oflcn  an  angmcntcd  price,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  farmer;  a  poor  hanest,  falling  on  a  dcprcswcd  trade,  often  fails  to 
TOap  a  price  corn^sponding  with  the  diniinniion  of  the  supply.  Here 
is  but  one  remedy  wherewith  to  meet  the  tluctuattoiia  of  such  a  market^- 
a  rcnifdy,  niiforliniately,  too  little  Iiecdcd  by  mo'*!  ftimiprt.  The  great 
law  of  the  avcra^'e  hari-cst  muxt  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  nught  c\cr  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  tlio  intelligent  farmer :  he  in  bound,  by  the  vu$ 
nature  of  litH  buaincas,  to  rcsercc  the  excess  of  prolits  of  U»o  good  yeaif 
to  baianoc  the  dc^licieut  return  of  the  failing  crop,  ilis  ront  oa^t  to 
be,  probably  is,  founded  ou  this  principle;  his  pracUca  oftoo  exhibttt 
profuse  sclf-indulf^ciicc  unilcr  tho  tcaiptatioiia  of  tlw  praaperona  time, 
in  utter  thuughLicsaiicsn  ubout  tliu  future. 
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We  liavc  nonT  reached  the  full  explanation  oF  rent.  It  is  anrplui 
profit'— that  is,  excess  of  profit  dfter  ti>o  rcpnyment  of  the  whole  coix. 
of  prnluclioii,  bcyoiid  the  lc[;itimiitc  prolit  which  btlonga  to  the  tenant 
as  a  maoiifacturer  of  agricultural  produce.  The  iotcrcat  which  he 
woald  have  reapoil  from  placing  capital  vhicli  he  lias  dc\'otcd  to  the 
farm  id  some  safe  iurcstmcut,  such  as  cousols  or  railway  (tchtiiturcs, 
foriOB  QDoessarily  a  portiou  of  the  cost  of  pruductioii.  lie  viould  have 
Teolized  fomc  4  per  cent,  on  the  inrMtmcnt  urithont  ri^k  or  effort  of  way 
ku)d.     This  interest  coDntitatcsi  no  reward  for  cugagiup  in  agrictiltnre. 

It  remains  Dow  to  consider  certnin  iupoi-tant  consequences  which 
flow  from  this  explanation  of  rent.  '  lu  the  first  place,  it  is  cndcnt  that 
three  separate  incomes  are  derived  fn)m  agriculture,  whilst  two  only 
make  their  appearance  in  all  other  industries.  Id  common  uritb  them 
agncultoTc  fumiahes  reward  or  income  for  two  clnues  of  persons — wogea 
for  labonrerB  and  profit  for  the  employer.  There  the  similarity  cnda. 
A  third  income  makes  it!)  appearance  for  a  third  person — rent  for  the 
landlord.  ThU  rent  is  not  an  ordinary  cousidvmtion  for  hiriuf^  some 
tueful  macbioo ;  if  it  were  a  compenaation  of  this  natnre,  it  would  neces- 
sarily take  its  place  amongst  the  items  composing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, tt  is  a  part  of  the  profit  won,  dependent  in  no  way  on  the 
value  of  the  property  nor  on  the  price  at  which  it  was  bought,  but 
purely  and  simply  on  the  degree  of  the  profit  realized.  It  is  a  part  of 
that  profit,  estimated  and  paid  &8  what  rcmaioa  over — a  surplus. 

But  how  cornea  It  to  pa»3  that  an  ordinury  manufacture  does  not  yield 
or  pay  any  such  third  income  V  For  a  i^implc  and  dccitiive  reason.  A 
Muichcster  manufacturer  cannot  permanently  cam  a  luRhcr  profit  than 
belongs  to  his  trade.  If  wc  suppose  10  per  ceut.  to  he  Ihc  natural  profit 
of  that  trade,  and  he  persistently  realizes  IK,  otlier  mills  will  Iw  opened 
by  new  men  entering  into  thchiuincss,  audtliis  iiroocss  will  he  continued 
till  his  profits  are  reduced  to  their  legitimate  level.  It  is  otherwise  with 
farming.  If  a  tenant  reaps  10  per  cent,  continuously  from  his  farm, 
when  competitors  are  willing  to  be  content  with  B,  the  landlord  will 
quickly  make  the  discovery,  and  will  add  the  surplus  2  to  the  rent  he 
requires.  He  will  obtain  the  income,  l>rcanso  8  pet-  cent,  is  judge<l  hy  the 
farming  world  to  be  aa  adequate  reward  for  engaging  in  sgrindture, 
and  bccauBC  no  additional  laud  is  to  be  found  for  the  agricultural  business. 

2.  It  is  cleai'  that  tithes,  poor'rates,  mid  other  jiermiin^ut  charges, 
fall  upon  the  hmdlord's  rout,  and  not  on  the  farmer's  profit.  They 
diminish  rent.  This  is  a  point  on  which  much  misunderstanding 
prcvnilt.  A  loud  outcry  in  mise<]  amongst  tennntM  at  this  time  of 
agricultural  mScring  agunst  the  heavy  payments  demanded  of  them  for 
apccial  taxes  impaacd  upon  land ;  a  strong  agitation  is  rising  to  obtain 
their  re]ieal,  as  being  unjustifiable  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  moat  meri- 
torious of  industries.  It  is  not  perceived  that  these  charges  figured  as 
items  in  the  coat  of  production  when  the  farmrr  wa.^  calculating  what 
rent    the    farm    would    warrant    him    to    pay :    they    diminished    tha 
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reat  at  tho  coit  of  the  landlord.  Tithes  aud  rates  took  tlMv 
places  in'  the  catimate  of  the  debit  side  quite  as  really  as  the  number 
of  horses,  or  the  <]uantit}-  of  mnniire,  which  tlic  farm  would  rcqnire. 
We  have  seen  that  rent  makes  its  apjicftraiice  only  after  every  cspeme  his 
been  provided  for,  and  a  legitimate  prolit  secorrd ;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
tbc  oilculfttion  of  the  rent  begins.  If  the  farming  world  succeeds  ta 
remoriog  these  burdcus,  wbolty  or  in  part,  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
teaanta,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rents  irill  proportionately  risc/TflK 
taadlords  wuuld  iirguc,  with  entire  jiuttice,  thnt  all  other  circiimstAneM 
remaining  the  same,  the  colleetive  fanniDg  profit  had  become  larger 
bj  the  disappearance  of  these  taxes^  and  ac  the  tenant  was  entitled  oolf 
to  his  natural  mtc  of  profit,  the  increase  of  surplus  would  le|$itt- 
mately  belong  to  hiiu.  If  the  tenant  repelled  audi  a  claim,  the  land- 
lord would  be  easily  able  to  obtain  the  rent  he  clainird  from  oompeting 
rarmerH  who  would  he  satisfied  with  the  uat\iral  pro6l  of  tbc  boMocaSv^ 

Oue  exception,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  this  concliuion— tlie 
CAM,  namely,  of  a  tenant  who,  upon  a  long  tcMe,  had  contracted  to 
pay  a  dcfiuite  rent  for  many  years.  Such  a  tcuaut  has  taken  upon 
himself  tho  chances  of  tho  cost  of  production  during  a  IcngibeiMvl 
period,  it  may  be  oinctecn  or  twenty-one  years,  being  larger  or  sntaller. 
If  it  diminishes  during  the  intvrral,  he  gains  :  if  tt  increoaea,  he  loacL 
Practically  he  has  in&urcd  tlic  landlord's  iVDt,  during  the  coutinuauce 
of  the  lease,  against  dimination.  For  all  increase  or  dimintitioa  of 
rates  he  fares  as  if  he  were  the  landlord. 

3.  A  third  Tery  important  dcductiou  follows  from  tlie  oatnni  of 
tho  process  which  dctcnniDva  rent.  Hent  docs  not  inercaae  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce  :  it  does  not  make  bread  dearer.  Rent  ia  Am 
consequence,  nut  the  creator,  of  price.  Here  the  diircrence  bctwe^^l 
agriciilturc  and  manufacturing  trades  is  rttnl.  'llie  hire  or  ptuchaK 
of  machinery  forma  ueeossarily  a  jiart  of  the  coat  of  maDurnrturing  tbe 
goods:  it  niui>t  be  paid  for -by  the  price  rcaliEcd,  or  tbc  goods  will  oot 
be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consideration  to  be  given  for  tltc 
use  of  the  land  does  not  enter  into  the  tenant's  estimate  of  his  cost  itf 
prodncliou.  lie  does  not  direct  his  inquiry  to  (he  right  rent  till  after 
be  hax  nscertaincd  what  the  farm  will  produce,  the  cost  of  obtaiuiug  it, 
and  the  price  it  will  fetch.  lie  then  discovers  what  the  profit  will  ber 
from  it  he  takes  hia  own  necessary  share;  what  is  over  he  Iiatids  to  tW 
loudlord  as  rent.  He  does  not,  like  tbc  manufacturer,  iasiat  upon  ■ 
price  which  must  be  obtained,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  bo  able  la  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  mnchine  hp  IxH'rowii  ;  he  simply  takps  the  price  whidi 
be  Guds  in  the  market,  makea  himself  reaxiuably  sure  of  the  profit  whicii 
rewards  him,  and  the  Inndlord  must  take  the  chance  of  what  rent  will 
remain  over,  whether  large  or  amall.  Hent  eiists  becaiut!  a  seliing  pricv 
ia  found  which  yielda  a  aurplua,  an  excess  of  prolit  beyond  what  tlw 
tenant  requires.  If  price  pivcs  no  surplus  profit,  the  lanrlltird  will 
get  uu  rent,  and  he  muHt  farm  the  land  himself,  or  sell  it  to  a  farmer, 

But  there  ia  a  peculiarity  in  the  agricultural  market  which  pxereians 
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tt  very  poirerful  iufluence  tn  raiainff  renta.  Moat  miiDufacturcd  articles 
caa  be  dispeotied  with,  or  their  consumptioD  greatly  lessened,  if  their 
cost  of  pruductiuQ  is  Ittrgcly  iacrcosod,  or  the  mv&D»  of  buyiiig  dimi- 
Dislted.  It  is  otherfrise  with  food  :  it  muat  be  had,  must  Iw  bought, 
if  nay  mcRDS  of  purchasing  it  exist.  The  effect  of  this  force  on  a 
couutry  sitoatctl  like  Engtand  is  very  marked.  Giiglaud  canDot  supply 
food  for  more  tljaii  lixlf  of  ber  population ;  the  other  half  must  be  procured 
from  abroad.  Now,  the  principle  which  governs  the  price  of  indtspen- 
^iiblr  food  is  the  law,  that  the  prirc  |itiid  fur  llic  dcarcat  article — say,  a 
loaf  of  bread — which  must  aud  will  be  bought,  will  impase  itself  on  all 
like  articles  which  are  actually  purchased.  When  the  loaf  made  in 
England  was  clieapcr  titan  any  imported  from  abroad,  tbco  the  price 
of  tbc  English  loaf  row  to  the  price  of  the  dearest  foreigu  loavn 
which  were  sold  nud  purchased  in  the  Knglish  markets.  This  exbra- 
3dditiun  of  price  wttn  a  pun:  surpluii  of  profit  reecived  by  the  Eiigliih 
grower  of  wheat ;  the  cost  of  production  was  not  chsoged,  uor  his 
requirement  of  profit  for  him«elf  nugmcated.  The  gaia  he  thus 
realized,  being  absolutely  surplus  profit,  passed  to  the  laudowner.  The 
Jiced  of  foreign  eorn  rained  his  rent.  Hut  tbc  picture  haa  a  rercrsc 
side.  It  may  well  happen  that  tite  foreign  oora  landed  in  England 
will  ho  soleatje  at  a  lower  price  than  the  English.  If  the  supply  can 
he  furnished  in  safScicnt  quantity  to  provide  bread  ctiough  for  all 
Kugland,  tlie  English  corn  iu  that  case  must  inevitably  sink  to  the  level 
of  tbe  foreign — its  price  will  fall,  the  profit  reslizwl  on  its  sale  may 
tDdefiQitcly  Hink,  nml  a  great  reduction  of  rents  throitgbont  England 
may  well  be  the  inevitable  cousetiuence.  Tbc  only  weapon  wbcrewith  to 
fight  olT  the  diuistcr  would  be  such  a  modiKcatiou  of  British  agricultorc 
as  would  leail  to  the  cultivation  of  other  crops  than  wheat. 

Here  it  seems  desirable  to  notice  briefly  eome  remarks  addressed  by 
I'rofcBSor  Thorold  Rogers  to  the  tfaiVy  Sewr.oi  Octot>cr30tb,  1879  :  for 
though  they  are  in  the  main  true,  they  might  eaxily  give  rise  to 
mbcliievous  miscoDception.  Ho  writes — "There  is  no  doubt  that  rent 
is  wealth  to  the  reripicnt,  and  a  means  uf  profit  tu  those  who  trade 
witli  lh<?  recipient  j  but  except  i»  eu  far  as  it  represents  the  advantageous 
'  outlay  of  capital,  it  is  no  more  national  wealth  than  tbc  public  fonda 
SurtOy  this  ts    to  ignore    the   fact   that    the  sources  from  which 
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rent  and  the  dividen<U  on  the  public  funds  arc  derived  differ  mdieally 
in  nature,  llie  diridcnda  on  consols  arc  tbc  fruit  of  taxes  levied  on 
tbc  whole  people  of  Eiif;tni)d,  ami  (Iistrib(it<-<1  lu  ouch  to  national  cn^litoni, 
which  they  may  consume  as  they  please.  Rent  is  part  of  a  profit 
«arQed  by  an  industry  useful  to  the  country.  A  tax  and  a  pcofit  are 
not  necessarily  the  Minie  thing.  No  doubt  a  profit  swollen  by  a 
monopoly  price  is  equivalent  to  a  tax  :  and  a  rent  derived  from  "  the 
price  of  the  produce  of  land,  raised  by  excessive  demand  and  stinted 
supply,"  would  he  a  forced  cootributiuu  from  consumcrii.  But  is  sll 
rent  the  child  of  monopoly?  May  it  not  well  happen,  doc*  \*.-e**. 
■conslanlly  happen,  that  ppdIs  are  high  by  tW  %vAcqI  cUea^  ««>Ti>.,'V«K.ws»a 
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the  a^cuttural  bnaincBs  ia  largely  productive  through  efitirta  mnde  by 
Ituidlords  ID  improving  the  poveni  of  the  soil?  Are  they  to  be  limited 
dowo  in  their  rcwanl  lu  the  pure  interest  wliicli  tbey  could  bant 
obtaiood  for  their  capital  from  invcatmcnta  in  bouds  and  dcbt-'nturca  ? 
is  not  part  of  the  profit  rcniizcd  legitimately  doe  to  them,  as  proRl 
accomplished  by  a  rtimmcreiul  culerprisc?  If  the  returus  on  improve- 
ments mvtAc  by  landowni^ra  on  tlicir  estates  vcrc  litnilod  to  the  interest 
which  fheyoo^d  have  ohlnined  from  conaola,  woald  not  tho  motrre  for 
makiat;  xneh  improvanciit«  be  sudly  winitiiig?  It  would  Bound  strange  in 
great  mantifaciurin*  toviis  to  be  told  that  flowing  profits  are  no  increase 
of  llie  public  we»Ith,  thnt  they  are  taxes  resembling  the  piibltc  fnacU, 
and  must  Iw  swept  awiiy  down  to  the  Iowe«t  sum  compatiblff  with  the 
cxiatcnco  of  the  indnatry. 

'••And  wlint  mimt  be  aaidoftlic  ugly  word,  TnODO]>o)y,  whidi  is  so  fr««ty 
flang  iiguiiif>t  the  owuers  of  rent  ^  1'hcrc  is  a  sound  of  iiiifairnrea  in  it; 
of  unearned  gaiiia  won  vithont  cHbrtfrom  the  fortunes  of  others.  How 
is  mch  a  rc[>roanh  to  lie  repelled  ?  To  parry  the  blow  does  not  Kcem  to  be 
so  diflieitlt.  There  ih,  indeed,  a  kind  of  monopoly  wliirb  is  soaccptible 
of  no  dcfenee,  a  monopoly  of  tnannfnctnic  conferred  on  a  favoured  few, 
by  the  arbitrury  decree  of  the  law,  founded  on  no  superior  claim  of  merit 
or  enpftcity,  and  resulting  in  inHatetl  priees  and  inferiority  of  aerrico 
rendurcd.  Such  wrrc  the  monopolieH  whose  alwlitJou  au  indignant  public 
opinioQ  extorted  from  Queen  Eliuibctb.  But  a  superior  ad\-nntagc  of 
production  or  sale  attached  by  na(ur<?  to  particular  indivitluals  or 
societies  belonga  to  a  wholly  different  nlaxs.  Life  is  full  of  sach 
monopolies.  Tiicy  are  iuherent  and  iudestructible.  The  vineyards  of 
France  posiesa  a  monopoly  of  incomparable  wine  which  will  far  nil  tinw 
earn  amauing  protitjt  pnid  by  voluntary  buyers.  "Englaud  rnjoya  u  Hka 
monopoly  in  tho  juxtaposition  of  her  coal  and  iron,  which  have  created 
a  trade  that  no  other  nation  can  rival.  The  eloquent  barrintcr,  the 
acute  physieiau,  the  brilliant  artiit,  the  (luiek-cyed  invoutor  of 
machines,  the  soul-stirriog  siu^r,  all  are  endowed  with  k  iwraona) 
monopoly  resulting  in  great  wealth.  Arc  the  men  and  nations  who  reap 
the  splendid  fruit  of  nich  a  suj>eriority  to  be  stigmatized  as  dc^poileraof 
their  fi'llow-citizetis  F  Is  reut,  the  offspring  of  n  like  advanlni^.  to  \m' 
painted  as  a  tribute  exacted  from  fellow-countrymen  compelled  to 
buy  food  ? 

But  it  will  bo  said,  ehaii^  the  tcnnre  of  the  land,  and  the  wrrotig-  will 
disappear.  But  what  synteni  will  clear  away  superior  produce  and 
iocreased  price  ?  C'crttnnly  not  a  universal  peasant -pmpriolor  claaa. 
Snch  peasants  would  sttU  pu^sess  the  command  of  higlicr  prices  conferred 
by  fertility  and  situation,  and  by  means  of  snch  pricca  they  would  pjnt!jcr 
up  swollen  profits  which  would  in  reality  be  rent.  Then  let  Uio  land  be 
owned  by  the  whole  eommunity  in  common  possession,  exclaim  French 
Socinlints,  and  let  its  frnita  he  dinlribntcil  in  cqnal  shnrta  to  art 
inhabitant.     Bat  even  in  such  an  extreme  case  it  would  be  imposaiblvi 
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eSacc  monopoly.  The  able-bodied  dmui  wlio  received  the  Bamc  itharc  of 
produce  as  the  weak  dwarf,  the  vlm'er  artisaa  vlio  was  anable  to  eura  a 
epeciid  rcwRjrd  forliis  fnictirjiiig  iittclligence.  would  iuevitablj'  reap  a 
dimiuution.  of  labour  lud  time  Ui<  higher  faculties  would  csrn  a  mouc- 
poW  l)eDe6t  io  leisure. 

Ttie  coDclusiou  to  bo  drawn  is  evident.  Kuture  baa  srattered 
luonopolica  broadcast,  higher  prufils,  over  tbc  world.  She  has  oriluincd 
that  the^  shall  ever  exi.it.  It  is  ftitilc  to  etigmatiiu!  rent  as  an  exceptional 
ofleuder  against  equality. 

4,  Finally,  one  more  truth  comes  forth  from  this  cxptanation,  whkit 
has  a  most  iinjiortaiit  beajriug  oil  the  efficient  cultivation  of  land.  Tlie 
landowner  aud  the  tenant  are  joint  partueni  in  a  common  busiueu. 
They  eharc  a  common  prulit — the  first  portion  bcloup  to  the  fiinncr,  the 
remainder  to  tbc  liuidlonl.  They  arc  botii  interested  in  promoting  the 
aucccSB  of  the  agriculturist.  If  the  eultivatiou  of  the  soil  thrives  even  under 
the  sbortcat  Icasra,  the  rent  is  not  quickly  raised  in  L-onsci^ucncc  of 
the  rising  profit — whilst  under  a  long  lease  very  considerable  gains  may 
be  won  before  a  new  settlement  of  the  rent  can  come  up  for  discussion. 
This  partnership  brings  a  pon-crful  motive  to  act  on  the  landlord  to 
give  help  iu  deielojiing  the  clBoieucy  of  the  farming.  He  knows 
that  if  be  iavcsts  capital  in  draining  and  otber  improrcmentit,  he 
increases  the  productive  power  of  bi.<i  land,  he  is  laying  the  foundation 
of  enUrged  rcbulta,  aud  he  cattuot  fail  to  perceive  tbat  land  thas  iniprOTed 
muet  yield  a  bigger  profit,  of  which  the  surplus  part,  the  rents,  must 
iiece3.>iartly  be  greater.  Thus,  an  important  benefit  is  acquired,  not 
only  for  tlic  joiut  partners,  but  also  for  tbc  n-holo  populatioo  of  the 
country.  Such  processes  generate  more  abundant  and  cheaper  food. 
The  landlord  who  never  visits  his  fanuB,  never  tliiuka  of  them 
except  on  rent  day,  is  blind  to  his  own  interest,  is  forgetting  that 
ownership  of  land  is  a  partnership  in  a  business,  lie  neglects  his 
own  enrichment,  and  leaves  needed  reiotirces  for  the  nation  unused. 
The  active  and  intelligcut  landlord,  on  the  coutrary,  watches  the  march 
of  iigricniturc.  lie  observes  where  tbc  machine,  the  soil,  rt^quircs 
improvement,  lie  notices  the  farming  qualities  of  the  tenant,  he  livea 
ctn  friendly  relations  with  htm,  and  deliberates  with  him  on  ex- 
panding tbc  productive  power  of  the  farm.  His  rent  become*  larger — 
not  only  by  obtaining;  intereat  on  the  capital  laid  out,  but  also  by 
sharing  in  the  additional  profit  whieli  that  capital  is  sure  to  engender ; 
aud  that  addition  will  not  Ik;  grudged  by  the  tenant.  He,  too,  will  have 
proej)cred  by  the  help  of  more  powerful  machinery  in  his  trade,  for  he 
is  certain  of  getting  an  augmented  prolit  from  the  capital  laid  out  by 
the  lanillord.  "WhatcTcr  may  be  said  of  tlw  system  of  land-revenue 
which  prevails  iu  Eiiglaud,  one  merit  it  ccrtaiuly  possesses :  it  tends  to 
bring  the  capital  of  a  wealthy  landowner  to  take  put  in  enlarging  the 
power  of  tbc  loud  and  the  amount  of  its  produce. 

BOMAMT    PeICB,. 


SUDDHISBTAND  JAINTSM. 


IN  preriouo  pnpcrs  I  hive  traced  the  progrcas  of  Indian  religious  thought 
through  the  rariuus  stages  of  Vedixna,  Bn'ihmanisti),  Vaittbusvism, 
S'uvistn,  stid  S'aktism,  and  have  poiutcd  out  that  all  these  syxtemfi  more 
or  less  ruti  into,  And  in  a  uiauiier  OTcrln^i,  one  another.  'We  have 
seen  that  among  the  primitive  Aryans  the  air,  the  Sw,  and  the  son, 
VCTG  believed  to  coiitaiu  within  themselves  mjratcnoHS  and  irresistible 
jforco,  capable  of  effecting  tremeudous  results  either  for  good  or  evil. 

[Tlicy  were  therefore   i)cnonificd,  dciRcd,   and    wonihippcd.     Some  re- 
them  as  niauifwtatiotia  of  one  Supreme  Controller  of  the  Uni- 

^"^erac;  others  as  separate  cmmical  diviuitics   with  separate  power*  and 
attributen. 

If  the  religion  of  the  njicicnt  Indo-Arjana  was  a  form  of  Theism,  it 
VM  a  llicism  of  a  very  uncertain  and  unsettled  eharactcr.  It  m»  a 
religious  creed  based  ou  u  vague  bcUcf  in  the  sovereignty  of  unacett 
naturid  forcvM.  Such  a  creed  might  fairly  l>c  called  mooolliciNa. 
heDotheism,  polytheism,  or  pantbcisca,  according  to  the  panicuLu* 
standpoint  from  which  it  is  regarded,  fiut  it  was  not,  in  its  carlicat 
origin,  idolatry.  Ita  simple  ritual  was  the  natural  outcome  of  eadi 
njan'u  earnest  effort  to  express  derotional  fceliuga  in  his  own  way.  Un- 
happily it  did  not  long  retain  its  simplicity.  The  Brabmans  •oou 
took  advantage  of  tlic  grontb  of  religious  ideas  nrnoiig  a  people  luttundlj 
pious  and  supcrstiltous.  They  gradually  cumbered  tli<^  simplicity  of  wor- 
ship with  clalioratc  ceremonial.  They  persuaded  the  iJCojiU-  that  propitia* 
toiy  offerings  of  all  kinds  vturc  needed  to  secure  the  fsTour  of  the  beings 
they  worehippcd,  and  that  such  sacrifices  could  not  bo  ]>crrormcd 
without  the  n-petition  of  prayers  by  a  regularly  ordained  and  trained 
priesthood.  But  this  was  not  all.  Thny  developed  and  formuUtod  a 
pBiithcistie  philosophy,  based  on  Ihe  phystolatry  of  the  Veda,  and  oror- 
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laiil  it  null  subtle  metaphysSciil  and  ontologicnl  spccuUtions.  They 
identified  the  Supreme  Being  with  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  Md 
maiiitaiiieel  that  the  Brahmous  theaiselvcs  were  his  (inucipnl  human 
mautfcslatioQ,  tlic  sole  repositories  and  exponents  of  all  roligiom  and 
[>hiloftO]>hical  truth,  the  sole  mediators  between  enrtli  and  Leaven,  the 
sole  link  bftwceu  meu  and  gods.  This  oombinatiou  of  ritualism  and 
pliiloeopby,  which  together  constituted  what  ia  commonlT  called  Brab- 
raantinn,  gradually  iiii|>er!(edcd  the  simple  form)  of  Vcdic  rcligiou.  In 
procesi  of  tiiuc,  however,  the  cxtravagauee  of  BrnhmBuical  ccrcmoDial, 
and  the  tyranny  of  priestcraft,  led  to  repeated  reactions.  Effort*  after 
Mimplicity  of  irorship  and  freedom  of  thought  itere  made  by  various 
ener^tic  religious  leaders  at  various  periods.  More  than  one  reformer 
aroHC,  who  attempted  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  Iwndage  of  a  eom- 
plex  ceremonial,  and  the  intolerable  incubus  of  nn  arrogant  sacer- 
dotalism. 

It  was  natural  that  the  most  nucceaful  oppoaition  to  priestcraft 
•hould  have  originated  iit  the  ca*te  next  in  ntnk  to  the  Br&hmans, 
Onutama  (afterwards  called  "  the  Buddha")  was  a  man  of  the  military 
clasK  (Knhatriya).  Ke  was  the  son  of  a  petty  rbief  vbo  ruled  over 
a  small  principality  called  Kapila-va'ttu,  uorth  of  the  Ganges  ;  but  he 
wiLS  not  the  nolc  originator  of  the  reactionary  movement.  He  Iirul,  in 
all  probability,  been  preceded  by  other  less  conspicuous  social  refortners, 
and  other  leaders  of  aceptical  inciuirr.  Or  other  such  leaders  may  have 
been  con  temporal!  CO  lis  nith  himself  Wo  have  already  pointed  out  tliat 
the  philosophy  he  emmcinted  was  not  in  its  general  seo^ie  and  bearing 
very  diflcrrat  from  that  of  Bruhmauism.  The  Brahmnus  called  their 
syatcm  of  doctrines  "  Dhnrma/'*  and  the  Buddha  ralitrtl  his  by  the  same 
name.  He  recognised  no  dif>tingi)ishiiig  term  like  Buddhism.  His  simple 
aim  was  to  remove  every  mer^ly  sacerdotal  doctrine  from  the  national 
religion — to  cut  away  every  )i»ctcs»  excrescence,  and  to  swerp  away  every 
corrnptiag  incrustation.  Hia  own  doctrines  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
general  benevolence  towards  all  creatures,  ensured  the  popularity  of  his 
teaching;  while  the  example  he  himself  set  of  asceticism  and  self- 
mortificatiou,  secured  him  a  large  number  of  devoted  pcrMinal  adherent*. 
For  it  is  rcmariinblo  that  just  as  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  Him* 
self  a  Jew,  and  rcqnirccl  none  of  His  followers  to  give  up  tlieir  tmc 
Jewish  creed,  or  Jewish  usages,  so  the  founder  of  Buddhism  was  himwOf 
&  HindO,  and  did  not  require  his  adherent*  to  give  up  every  essential 
principle  of  ordinary  Hinduism,  or  rtnouucc  all  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  their  anccstors.f 

Yet  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  Buddhism  waa  very  different  from  Brih- 

*  If  an  firtfaodox  BrAltmin  it  uk^d  to  dcMribc  liis  rctii^n,  l>«  wUa  it  AiTA-dbannA,  tlut 
(b,  c]i«  spicm  of  (Io«tniMa  and  datics  bdd  ukd  jmctuad  hy  tlic  Aryu^  Ho  ii«var  tliiaks 
at  calltaij  it  l>y  II>b  nnne  of  any  tiiacial  fnndv  cr  kador.  Be  it  noted,  IiuwaT«r,  that 
Dhjuma  iiD]iJits  otort  ikaa  a  ncro  r«lJ^Mi*  eiwd.  It  fs  ■  f&r  tuof!  uviti))r«U«uiva  t«rin 
than  oar  word  "nli^oa." 

t  la  nawT  iauffss  ot  the  Buildlu  li«  is  ntTMciittrd  nitli  tlio  surad  tbrtail  o?«l  iiu  loft 
alioalder  and  nadw  tbo  right  um,  scoonling  to  oTtfcodoi  Brtlininiesi  oaaQt . 
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mftDina,  anc)  it  ia  a  remarkable  Tact  timt,  with  »ll  his  personal  pojiularitr, 
the  atbuistie  philo&opliy  of  Oaiilania  was  nnsuitctl  to  the  massca  of  tlie 
people.  His  iicgulions,  abstractions,  and  tlieories  of  llic  uon-ctcmity 
KaA  uUimote  csliQction  of  nul,  nerer  comaicniled  thcmsclTCs  to  the 
popular  mind.  ^M 

It  seemed,  indeed,  probabte  tfaat  Buddliism  was  dcstlDcd  to  boonna^l 
cxtiDct  vith    its  founder.     The    iluddba  lUed,  tike  otbcr  men,  am), 
accofding    to  liis  oyrn  doctrine,  became   absolutely  eslinet.        Nothing 
TemaiDcd  but  tbe  relics  of  his  burnt  budy,  wLicb  were  distriliuted  in 
all  directions,      No  successor  vm  ready  to  step  into  liis  plaoff.      No 
living  reprc-scntativc  was  competent  to  fill  up  ihe  void  caused    by  bis 
death.     NolhiuH  seemed  more  unlikely  tban  tti&t  tlie  mere  recollection 
of  liis  teaching  and  example,  thougb  perpetuated  by  tlie  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  eliritics,  symbols,   and  images   of  bin   por»oii,*   sUuuId    ha' 
power  to  soeure  the  contiananee  of  his  system  in  hia  own  native  countiy-' 
for  mure  tban  ten  centuries,  and  to  dissemiuatc  his  doctrinea  over  tbe 
greater  part  of  Asia.     What,  then,  was  the  ttc<Tet  of  its  pemianeni 
and  difTiisioQ  ?     It  really  bad  no  true  permanence.     Uuddhiaon  netc 
lived  on  in  its  first  form,  and  never  spread  anywhere  without  taliiog 
from  otbcr  systems  quite  as  much  as  it  imported.     Thclolcmnt  spirit 
■which  wiw  its  cbicf  diatinguisbing  chartcteristic  pcrmittal  il»  adbfrx^tits 
to  pleaMi  tlicruselvc«  in  adopting  extraneous  doctrinea.      Hence  it  hap> 
peacd  that  the  Uuddliistjt  wcro  always  ready  to  ncfiuicsce  in,  and  erea 
conform    to,   the   religioun   practices   of   the   coiiatrtcs   to    whieh    ihcqr 
migrated,  and  to  clotltc  their  own  tiniptc  creed  in,  lo  to  speak,  a  iniuiy< 
coloured  vesture  of  jiopiilHr  Iegcn(b  and  <iu[K'rititious  ideas. 

£ven  in  India,  where  the  Buddha's  memorr  eoutiuuetl  to  be  per- 
petuated by  strong  personal  rccoltcetions  and  local  asmcialtons,  as  well 
as  by  relies,  symbols,  and  images,  his  ductriocd  rapidly  lost  tlieir  di«- 
tir.cttve  character,  and  uUiniately,  as  wc  have  already  »howti,  merge*) 
in  tlie  Brahniani.tni  wbcnec  tlicy  originally  sprang. 

Nor  is  tliere  any  historical  evichiice  to  prove  that  the  Bnddlibta  weng 
Anally  drt>xn  out  of  India  by  violent  means.  Doubtless  occaatonal' 
persccutiona  occurred  iu  jKrttcidar  places  at  various  dmes,  and  it  ia  vdl 
aseertniued  that  fauatieal,  eutbuKiastie  Briibmuns,  such  as  KumArila  and 
^'ankarii,  occasionally  inRtigatcd  deeds  of  blood  and  \iolcuce.     iJut  the 

*  6iaoe  tbe  Bodilha  b««siua  aliHolalaljr  wtiuct.  suit  kUcc  hi*  lystvu  ncogalsaA 
Snimnie  SonI  of  tli*  Universe,  thm  rsmsined  noUiinj^  f-jr  hin  follnwcn  lo  vpootaio  Bini 
his  laanory.    Tbe  aam  of  his  emrerts,  boweror.  did  nut  kag  rert  utisAcd  wiUi  unshtiinBlll 
taioi  in  tb«ir  minAt .  Fint  iiusy  msde  piJmnuuM  to  tJiu  Bodhi-treo,  or  ' '  Ttm  ef  KM>wledg^'*  { 
at  (ityl.  under  wliich  tlipir  ^rokt  ttftchM  obuunnd  npr^tma  wiadiMn.    Tbsn  tbvj'  orMtcd  ' 
tannli,  or  ^Tkres  (Tarwuily  coIImI  dxgoboi^  ckn^aB.  aod  vtti)>M>,  nrfrrkii  t«Uc%  sad  wt»- 
■fatpicJ  th<«c.     Tk«ii  a(lvTiitii>n  wiu  \ixiA  im  kit  {«ot*i>riiiw.  uiJ  ia  the  whad  ur  vrnlial  cJ 
lb*  BiuUUiiat  Uv.     Fiiutlf,  tHagoi  of  bU  ponon  in  Jifrcrent  attituilo  (ta  Im  (iMeribsl 
■olMiiiMiit^^  K'c-re  niiilti|<lii:ilFron-i>luirv.     TciDj'lea,  M  Mrtv  wcraunknuiHii.    TbaTvWU4| 
rooDw,  or  fUM*  ci  mceliug,  for  i)aa4JUst  «iHigr«^tMM  h)  beat  pctMbiiij; ;  i  "i  >^  < '  <•  u  •^-n* 
tUl  a  later  period  tbM  tnese  wera  awd  to  tmihrino  images  sadrclice.    A 
dcvdopnoal  sepsntes  tbe  urigiasl  Sangha-grtlia  from  sneh  s  tem]ilo  at  tli ' 
the  ejrC'tootli  alBnddba,  at  Kandjr.  in  Cntoa.  which  Li  a  costlj  edid«^  ooutainuiK  uus«m 
and  a  Ubnuy,  ■•  well  as  the  Ear-luied  nslio  sbriae  behind  thick  inn  bars. 
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final  disappcoraiioQ  of  BnddbUm  la  probablv  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  two 

sTstems,  iustcad  of  cDgagiug  in  coustaDt  coaftict,  irere  grtdually  draira 

townrds  cacti  uthcr  by  mutuid  synijHitliy  and  ntlrxction ;  snd  tlist,  urigi- 

'  K&lly  related  like  father  Aad  child,  tbey  ended  by  con&ortinf;:  together  ia 

uimatural  uiiiou  and  iDtcrcourse.     Ifie  result  of  this  union  wxt  the 

productiou  of  the  hyWid  systvmN  of  V«isbuaviam  aud  S'amniii,  both  of 

wLicli  in  tbcir  liucamcnts  bcnr  a  atroug  family  resemblance  to  Buddltisiu. 

The  distiactive  names  of  Uuddlmm  were  dropped,  but  ibe  distinctiTe 

features  of  tbc  eyitcm  sun'ivcd.     Tbo  VaubiuiTU  wore  Buddbbta  iu 

their  doctrines  of  liberty  aitd  e<^uality,  ia  their  abatitience  from  injury 

(o-At/wd),  in  thnr  dc&irc  for  the  preserralioa    of  life,  in    their  hero- 

Yrurahip,  deification  of  humauity,  B.ud  fondness  for  images;  while  tbc 

S'^aivas  uere  lliulihistA  in  their  love  for  self  •mortification  and  austerity, 

n*  veil  as  in  their  supcntitions  drctid  of   the  povcr  of  demoniacal 

ogcucics.  What,  tlirn,  bceamu  of  the  atheistical  phiUimpby  aud  agtxntio 

naterialiam  of  the  Uuddlmtic  creed?       Tho&c  doctriuea  were  no  more 

expelled  from  India  than  were  other  Buddhistic  ideas.     They  found  a 

borne,  under  changed  nameit,  among  various  sects,  but  especially  in  a 

kindred  syateni  wbicU  bos  survived  to  the  present  day,  and  may  bo  cou- 

vc&ieutly  called  Joiuiim.*      Here,  then,  we  are  brought  face    to  face 

with  tbo  spct-ial  subjet^t  of  our  prescut  paper:    What  are  the  peculiar 

characteristics  of  tbc  Jaiua  creed? 

I       To  give  an  c&liuiuttve  reply   to  such  a  question   will  scarcely  be 

I  possible  until  the  sacred  books  of  Buddhixts  and  Jaiua^^  (or,  as  ihcy  are 

[  commoiily  calledj  Jains)  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated.     All 

that  I  can  do  nt  present  is  to  give  a  general  outline  of  Jaina  doctrines, 

I  and  to  indicate  tbc  priiiciiiul  pointu  iu  uhich  tUcy  cither  a^ec  with  or 

dlBcr  from  tlioac  of  Buililhi5t.-i  and  Brahmans.t      Perhaps  tlic  first  point 

to  vliivfa  attcjiiiou  may  be  directed  la  that  recent  inTeslrgatioiis  Iiavo 

tended  to  show  that  Buddhism  and  Joiuism  were  not  related  to  each 

other  us  parent  and  child,  but  rather  as  children  of  a  common  parent, 

born  at  dtlTcrcut  intervals,  though  at  about  the  same  period  of  time,  and 

marked  by  distinct  charaotcristicA,  though  possessing  a  strong  fftmily 

resemblance.      Both  these  systenis,  in  fact,  were  tbc  product  of  Br4h- 

manicat  rationalistic  thought,  which  was  itself  a  child  of  Bribmaai»m. 

Both  were  forms  of  materialistic   philocKiphy  engendered  from  separate 

kindred  germa. 

For  there  can  be  ao  doubt  that  differeat  linea  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation were  di:vvlupcd  by  ibe  Brahmons  at  a  very  early  period.  All 
such  speculations  were  rogarded  by  them  as  legitimate  phases  of  their 
own  rcligioBs  system.     Xo  some  loealitics  where  BF&hmaiiiani  nasstrong 

*  Tbo  exprenion.  JunUsi,  oomsponili  to  VaishmTiqin  and  -VnirigiD  jiut  as  th«  t«nu 
Jains  (Iota  U  Vaiibnava  or  t^'aivn.  Of  tfoune  vaosutcEu:)'  woud  tvi^nim  thq  Rnhrtitation  of 
BanJdluaiB  ami  BamMlia  (nr  Itu-Mlii«iii  ami  ItiMUlItHi,  but  I  feu'  tbo  Utter  cxprcMion*  bt* 
to«  firaily  MtAllutwd  to  kdnit  ol  aJtcntiou. 

t  Tkerg  Uobu  |iUc«  ii>  IndiB  tvkvre  ilia  irroirtb  at  VajUinaFwai  out  o(  BuJdliiMm,  aai 
[    lb«irne*i  rclaljoiulii)^  ak coiiiUciuiiuUy  Jr iwiMSmtod.     t  n»a»i  BuiiilLa-jpkjS,  witli  Um) 
■  ndj^boarisg  Vishnu  fctmjilB  ol  tW  city  ol  0%j*, 
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and  (lominant,  rationalism  was  rcatraincd  within  ortliodux  Uaiita.  In 
other  placvs  it  diverged  into  iinorttiixlun  K(«[>ticnl  iocjuiriea.  In  otlien 
into  rank  hercny  and  seliisiu.  Buddhixm  aud  Jniaism  reprciicotcd 
different  scboola  of  heretical  pliilosophical  speculation  which  wurc  in  ol) 
likelihood  nenrl/  HjitehroiiouH  in  their  origin.  That  ia  to  nv, 
Gautama,  the  founder  of  Biiddhitm,  and  Par9'ranatli&,  the  probcble 
funndcr  of  Jainiam,  may  hai'c  lived  about  the  same  time  in  different 
part*  of  Iiidiu.  Nor  ik  it  unrciuoimble  to  couJL-cltirc  that  both  tbcvc 
freethinkers  may  have  followed  closely  on  Kapila,  the  rejmtcd  founder 
of  the  Sftnkhya  system  aud  typical  rcpreKUtative  of  rationalistic  Brth- 
maiiism.'i'  By  far  ihe  movt  pojiuUr  of  the  three  was  Gautama,  com- 
monly called  the  Buddha.  The  influence  of  his  pcrsoiiul  character, 
comhiiicd  with  the  extraordinary  pcrstuiiiveness  of  his  tencUiiig,  wu 
irresistible.  His  system  spread  with  bis  fuUowcre  aud  udtnirers  in  otcij 
direction,  and  threw  alt  kindred  systems  into  the  shade.  Very  soon 
Buddhistic  dnclrines  leavened  the  religiunsof  the  whole  Indian  peninsula, 
from  Afi^hi'iuistau  to  Ccvlou.  'i'hcy  found  their  way  iuto  ovcry  home. 
They  became  damc»tiesUxl  in  the  cottages  of  peasants  and  palactis  of  kings. 
As  to  Jainism,  ceuturies  elapsctl  befora  it  emerged  from  the  obs^uritr  lo 
which  the  grcitter  ]iupHlariiy  of  Bnddhinm  had  cou^igned  it.  Nor,  ereo 
whcu  its  rival  was  cstiuguished,  did  it  ever  riac  ahovc  the  ruak  of  aD 
iusiguificaut  sect.  At  present  the  total  number  of  Jaiuajt  in  all  India 
dors  not  ciccod  400,000,  at  least  half  of  whom  are  fouud  iu  the  l^mbav 
Presidency. 

Yet  it  is  not  impouihle  that  the  first  opposition  tosacordotaliani  lunr 
have  heeu  due  tu  Jaina  iuflueucea,  and  that  Indian  raiiotialistic  spcculs* 
tioa  may  have  been  inaugurated  by  early  Jaina  leaders.  We  know  that 
the  BuddhJHl  king  Aii'uku,  iu  his  inscriptiona — whteh  are  referred  to  the 
third  century  n.c. — mcutions  the  Jainns  nitder  the  name  of  Nirgrautha, 
as  if  well  ustahlishcd  and  well  kaowu  in  his  time.  Wo  know,  too,  what 
has  hapgiened  iu  our  own  conntiy.  Not  loag  ago  there  wm  a  rcaciimi 
from  estreme  Kvnngclical  religious  thought  iu  England.  But  becausc 
that  rcactiouary  muvcmctit  is  culled  by  the  uumc  of  a  particular  leader, 
it  by  uo  means  follows  that  he  was  chronologically  the  fir»t  to  s«t  it  in 
action.  Iu  the  same  way  it  may  possibly  turn  ont  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
Jaiua  F&n'vaiiutha,  rather  than  the  Buddha  Gautama,  was  tlie  first  ex- 
cogitator  of  the  heretical  ideas  and  theories  common  to  both.  It  aocina 
to  me,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  Jainiam,  which  is  now  at  lencth 
asaimilating  itself  to  Hinduism,  maintained  its  ground  more  pcniateutly 
in  Iniliiij  not  only  because,  nnlikc  Bnddhism,  it  Bullcnly  mfused  to 
fralcrniEe  with  Bruhmanism,  and  to  court  converts' from  other  cr«>cds 
but  because  the  lines  of  demarcation  wfaii^  separated  it  from  the  ortho- 
dox system  were  in  some  essential  points  more  sharp  and  decided  tban 


'  la  tli»  Osm  oS  RUora,  Brtltmuisin.  fiuAiUiisin.  snil  JainiBn,  nty  tia  Hnni  in  lu>ta- 
pMitkn,  prariag  tlist  at  one  ivnod,  ol  kiat,  tbuy  taantei  (iinitlMr,  aail  wcr*  mutu^:* 
loknak  «  sadi  otbtr. 
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tlioae  wliich  separsted  Buddhtsm.  It  is,  at  auy  rate,  a  fact  that  tbe 
Jaiua<  claim  for  their  system  a  prior  origin  to  that  of  Buddliiain,  and 
even  oflBrm  that  Gautama  Buddha  iraa  a  pupil  of  their  chief  JiaUj 
MaliSrira.  Nor  vrill  it  suri'rise  ua  that  the  legendary  history  of  MaK&- 
vira,  vho  succeeded  Para'Taufitha,  and  was  the  fl»t  real  propagator 
of  the  Jaina  creed,  favours  the  theory  of  siicli  a  prioritj.  True, 
Mahiivira  is  dc8crib»1  ma  tli<!  aon  of  Siddh&rtha,  which  iit  an  c^iithet  gircn 
to  the  Buddha.  6»t  he  i»  also  said  to  have  had  a  pupil  uamcd  Gautama, 
and  his  death  i»  fitcd  hy  the  concurrent  testimony  of  hoch  parties  of 
Jaiiia'^,  who  foUow  diifercnt  reckouiugH,  at  adnte  eorreitjiouding  to  about 
BX.  526  or  5X7,  the  usual  date  anigned  by  modem  reacareh  to  the  Nir- 
vSita  or  death  of  Buddha  Icing  477  or  478. 

But  it  mmt  uot  bo  suppoee<i  that  ParbVaiiiMha  aud  bis  successor 
Mahivira,  are  regarded  by  the  Jaiiias  as  their  first  supreme  Jinaa.  They 
were  preceded  by  twenty-two  other  mythical  leaders  and  patriarclts, 
bcginuiDg  with  Bishabha,*  whose  fabulous  lives  protracted  to  miUions  of 
yeara,and  whose  fabuloua  statures, proportioaally  oxtcttdcxl,  were  probably 
ioTeoted  in  recent  times,  that  the  Jaina  system  might  not  be  oatdooe  by 
that  of  either  Bnihuaus  or  Buddhists. 

It  is  veil  known  that  the  code  of  Mauu— wliich  is  the  best  exponent 
of  Brahmaninn — supposes  a  runiitant  succession  of  rcligiouii  gnideg 
through  au  inGoite  siiccessioa  of  cycles.  These  cycles  are  callcU  Knipas. 
Every  Kalpa  or  JEou  of  time  begins  with  a  new  creation,  aod  ends  with 
a  univerMt  diit-solutionof  all  csiRting  thingH — including  BrahmA,  Viitbnu, 
S'iva,  gods,  demons,  meu,  and  animals — into  Brahmii,  or  tbe  One  sole 
imper«oual  Bclf-cxi«tcnt  Soul  of  the  Univenc.  In  the  iotcrral  between 
each  cr<;iition  and  diBsoItition  there  arc  fourteen  periods,  prentdeil  over 
by  fuiirlcca  sticcessivf-  patrinrchs  or  progenitors  of  the  huraau  race  eallod 
Manos,  who,  as  their  name  implies,  are  tbe  authotn  of  all  human  wisdomi 
and  who  create  a  Buceession  of  Sagts  and  Saints  (Hishis  and  Munis),  for 
mankind's  guidance  and  inRtniction. 

'  TIic  Buddhints,  also,  hare  their  cycles  of  time,  presided  over  by 
twenty-four  Buddhaa,  or  '  perfectly  culiglitened  meo,'  Gautama  b«iug 
(ftccunling  to  the  Northern  reckoning)  the  wventh  of  the  scries. 
Similarly  tbe  Jaiuaa  have  their  vast  periods  supcrintcuded  by  twenty- 
four  Jinas,  or  '  sclf-conqucring  sages.'  The  Qotion  is  that  alternate 
periods  of  degeneracy  and  amelioration  succeed  each  other  with 
symmetrical  regularity.  Each  cycle  embrace*  vast  terms  of  years ;  for 
in  the  determination  of  the  world's  epochs  Indian  arithmeticians  aatici- 

*  Tboir  Minci  lit  (allare;— 1.  Rijhabhai    2.  Ajita;    3,  $unbli«r»;  4.  Althinuulana ; 

"nJus-praUia i   7.  SapAnv*;    s.   rbindn-probba :    Si.    Poibra-duta; 

S'rcpMi    12.  Vftmpajyk:    \3.   VimAla;     14.    AcuiU ;     li.    liliuma; 


A.  SoiuAti :  4.    I^iBS-praUia  i   7.  Snpiln'v*:    s.   rbindn-probba :    Si.    Poibra-duta; 
~'r«rMi    12.  Vftmpajyk:    \3.   VimnlB;     14.    Acuits ;     l\    liliuma; 
17-  KneUm:     IS.  An;     19.  MalU;    30.  SiiirniU;   31.  Kimi;    S.  Ntoii  j 


10.   Stub:    )l 
16.  S'Knti ; 

sa.  Pira'vwUtliA  t  3*-  Malitvin,  or  V«nthAuiiUiiL  llio  Hnt  of  theto  hrtd  «L40O,O0O 
yoara.  uid  alUulMHl  >  *t«tnro  agnal  to  MO  bowt'  leosth.  Tlis  atfo  and  irLiture  of  Uic  MMOod 
was  ■omoUiiDjf  ku.  The  twenty -tbirtl  lived  a.  Iinndrod  yean,  u<l  wu  little  bdlrr  dun  an 
«rrdiiULr7  innt.  Tha  tw«iitj-fniirUi  lival  only  futly  y<i»r%  ^"A  um  tonood  Iik«  «  nua  ot 
th*  HMwnt  daj.  Tbe  Bomkista  hold  tiut  tlMtir  Buddb*  Gautama  wa*  mu«h  abovo  tb« 
MOM  bdgbt. 
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()sted  centuries  ago  tbc  wildest  bypotbcsea  of  modcni  European  acieoctt 

A  single  Kolpet,  or   Man,  of  tlie    Biillinuuis  coni(i»U  of  4,320,000,000 

yeurs.     It  is  divided  tuto  &  thousand  periods  of  tour  agta  (called  Satj^ 

Tret&>  HvJlpan,  and  Kali),  under  which  tbrre  is  gradual    deffeneratjon 

until  t1)c  depths  of  def;etiei-ac}'  arc  rettclicd    in  iLu  Eati    age.      Tbe 

BuddliisL  Kalpas   arc   Bimilar,  but  the  Jaina  cycles  hare  a  diatiuctive 

cbaractcr  of  their  own.     They  proceed  in  pain,  one  of  which   is  rwll«^^ 

'  dceccndiu);,'  (Jva$arj>inl),  and  \\iv  otlicr  '  asccudiug,'  {Ut^arpini).     ^| 

Mieae  ttic  descending  cvclc  haa   six  stagca,  or  periods,  mcli   comprind^^ 

one  bnudred  million  years,  and    c»lled    'good-good,'    '  f^owl,'    'good* 

bad,'  '  bad-good,'  '  bad>'  '  bad-baul,'  during  which  mankind    gradually 

deteriorates;  while  the    a«xuding  cycle   haa    also  aix    Kiinilar    pcriodi 

called  'bad-bad,'  'bad/  'bad-good,'  'good-bad/  'good,'  'good-good/ 

during  which  the  human  race  gradually  improves  till  jt  rcacliea   Um 

culminating  pinnacle   of  absolute  perfection.      In   illustratiuo    we    arv 

told  to  imagine  a  vast  serpent,  whose  body,  coiled  round    in  iufinit* 

fpace  in  an  cndlcsa  circle,  supports  and  guides  tlic  movement  of  t 

eartb    in    its   eternal    progress.       The   head  and    tail    of   tlio    Hirpeu 

meet,  and  the  notion  i*  thnt  the  earth's  movement  alternates  after   tho 

manner  uf  tho  Dscillaling  motion  of  a  balance' wliecl  acted  on  by  tbe 

coiling  snd  uncoiling  of  a  atccl  spring.     First  tbe  canh  moves  from  t 

head   t4>wunl.t  the  tiiil  in  a  downwiLnl   eouraiCi  and  then   reversiuf;  ti 

direction  marcs  upwards  from  the  tail  to  the  head.     At  prevent  we  are 

supposed   to   be  in   the    desoonding    cycle.     Twcnty>four    Jijias    Uavc 

already  appeared  iu  thi*  cycle,  while  twenty-four  were  manifested  in  lbe 

pa*t  ascending  cycle,  and  twcutj'-four  will  be  manifested  in  the  futu 

In  Brabmani&m,  Buddhism,  and  Jainism,  the  idea  seems  to  be  t 

tho    tendency    to    deterioration    would    very   soon    land    mankind    in 

a,  condition  of  hopclc«s  degeneracy  nntess  counteracted  by  tbc  rente*] 

dial    infiuencca  of  great    tcadiers,    prophets,  and  deliverers.      In  \ 

legendary  history  of  the    Buddha  Oautawa,  be  is  described  in  toms 

which  almost  assimilate  his  character  to  tbo  Chrlitiau  eauct'iition  of  a 

Bedcemer  :    liei!>  even  reported  1o  h&ve^aid — "  Ixt  all  tbe  evils  (or  sjoi) 

floning  from  the  corruplioti  of  the  fourth  or  degenerate  age  (caUod  A'o/i) 

fall  npon  n^e,  hut  let  the  wcn'ld  he  redeemed." 

And  what  are  the  precise  character  and  functions  of  a  Jinn? 
inquiry  must,  of  course,  form  au  important  part  of  our  present  aubjeu 
and  tlie  reply   is  really  involved  in    tlic   answer  to  another  qucstioa 
What  is  the  great  end  and  object  of  Jainism  ?     Briefly,  it  may  \ic  *tu 
that  Jaiuistn,  like  Bruhmuuism  and  Buddhism,  aims  at  getting  rid  tif  tbo 
<  burden  of  repeated  existences.     Three  root-ideas  may  be  said  to  lie  at  tb« 
foundation  of  nil  three  stystoms: — first,  that  personal  existence  is  protnujtcd 
throtigh  an  innumerable  succession  of  l>odics  by  tbc  almighty  power  uf 
inan's  owu  nets;  secondly,  that  mundane  life  is  au  evil,  aoi)  thai  man  fiO' 
)iis  perfection  in  tho  ccMation  of  nil  acts,  and  the  conaetjucnt  extinction  of 
all  persunal  existence ;    thirdly,  that  such  pcrfectiou  is  alone  attained 
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tltrongh  self-mortificatioii,  abstract  meditation,  and  true  knowledge. 
Id  these  crucial  doctrines,  the  theory  of  Brahmanism  is  superior  to  that 
of  Buddhiam  and  Jainism.  According  to  the  Brahmans,  the  living  sonl 
of  man  has  an  eternal  existence  both  retrospectively  and  prospectively, 
and  only  exists  separately  from  the  One  Supreme  Eternal  Sool  because 
that  Supreme  Sonl  villa  the  temporary  separate  personality  of  count- 
less individual  spirits,  dissevering  them  from  hia  own  essence  and 
causing  them  to  pass  through  a  succession  of  bodies,  till,  after  a  long 
course  of  discipline,  they  are  permitted  to  blend  once  more  with  their 
great  Eternal  Source.  With  the  Brahmans  existence  in  the  abstract  is 
not  an  evil.  It  is  only  an  evil  when  it  involves  the  continued  separa- 
tion of  the  personal  soul  from  the  impersonal  Eternal  Soul  of  the  Universe. 

Very  different  is  the  doctrine  of  Buddhists  and  Jains.  "With  them 
there  is  no  Supreme  Being,  no  Supreme  Bivine  Eternal  Soul,  no  separate 
human  eternal  soul.  Nor  can  there  be  any  true  soul-transmigration. 
A  Buddhist  and  a  Jaina  believe  that  the  only  eternal  thing  is  matter. 
The  universs  consists  of  eternal  atoms  which  by  their  own  inherent 
creative  force  are  perpetually  developing  conntless  forms  of  being  in 
ever-recurring  cycles  of  creation  and  dissolution,  re-creation  and  re-disso- 
lution. This  is  symbolized  by  a  wheel  revolving  for  ever  in  perpetual 
progression  and  retrogression.* 

What  then  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls,  which 
is  said  to  be  held  even  more  strongly  by  Buddhists  and  Jains  than  by 
Hindus?  It  is  thus  explained.  Every  human  being  is  composed 
of  certain  constituents  (called  by  Buddhists  the  five  Skandhas).  These 
comprehend  body,  soul,  and  mind,  with  all  the  organs  of  feeling  and 
sensation.  They  are  all  dissolved  at  d^ath,  and  absolute  extinction 
would  follow,  were  it  not  for  the  inextinguishable,  imperishable,  omni- 
potent force  of  Karman  or  Act.  No  sooner  are  the  constituents  of  one 
stage  of  existence  dissolved  than  a  new  set  is  created  by  the  force  of 
acts  done  and  character  formed  in  the  previous  stage.  Soul-transmi- 
gration with  Buddhists  is  simply  a  concatenation  of  separate  existences 
connected  by  the  iron  chain  of  act.  A  man's  own  acts  generate  a  force 
which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  chemistry,  magnetism,  or  electricity 
— a  force  which  periodically  re-creates  the  whole  man,  and  perpetuates  his 
personal  identity  (notwithstanding  the  loss  of  memory)  through  the 
whole  series  of  his  separate  existences,  whether  it  obliges  him  to  ascend 
or  descend  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  Brah- 
mans, Buddhists,  and  Jains  all  agree  in  repudiating  the  idea  of  vica- 
rious suffering.  All  concur  in  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  representative 
man — whether  he  be  a  Manu,  a  Rishi,  a  Buddha,  or  a  Jina — suffer- 
ing as  a  substituted  victim  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  Every  being 
brought  into  the  world  must  suffer  in  his  own  person  the  consequences 
of  his  own  deeds  committed  either  in  present  or  former  states  of  being. 

*  Wbm  Bnddhisni  merged  in  Vaiiluavum,  hi  gymbal  of  a  wheel  (cAoIra)  wu  adopted  by 
the  wonhippera  of  Vuhnn. 
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It  in  aot  sufficient  ihat  be  be  rewnnled  in  a  temjwrary  licav^t  fl 
liuiiis}i(.>d  in  a  temporary  hull  Neith«r  Iteaveu  nor  liell  hnv  ^uwer  to 
cxtiiiguisli  tbe  accumulated  cffiracy  of  good  or  had  acta  committcfl  by 
the  tame  person  during  a  long  siiccKssion  of  cxislenccs.  Such  accu- 
mulated acts  musit  inevitably  and  irresistibly  drag  bitn  dotrn  into 
otbcr  mtmdauc  forms,  until  at  length  their  potrnry  is  ilc»ln>yccl  by 
Iii9  Kttninmctit  of  perfect  5i;ir-dtitci}>linc  and  sclf-ktiowlcilgc  itt  woiur  fiii&l 
calminating  condition  of  being,  tcnninatcd  by  complete  ftol  f-an  nihilitioB- 

And  tbiis  wc  arc  brought  to  a  clear  tindrr^tanding  of  the  inte 
character  of  a  Jiiia  or  eel f-conq tiering  Saint  (from  tlit-  Snuskrit  rooX  ft, 
to  conquer).  A  Jion  is  with  the  Jniiis  very  nearly  what  ftBuddliait 
with  tbe  Buddbistji. 

lie  rcprocnts  the  perfection  of  bumnnity,  tbe  typical  man,  who  Iim 
conqucrcil  Milf  and  atttiiiicd  a  couditioti  so  perfect  thnt  tic  not  only 
ceaseii  to  act,  but  is  able  to  eitinguiHb  the  pover  of  former  acts  ;  a  hunoB 
being  H bo  is  released  from  the  obligation  of  further  traiiHmigrntioii,  aod 
loolcs  forward  to  death  as  the  absolute  cxlinvtioii  of  persomil  cxiatc-noe. 
But  lie  is  also  more  than  this.  He  is  a  beiug  who  by  virtue  of  tW 
pcrfcclion  of  his  !»If>mortitication  {lapai)  has  acquired  the  jierfccljou  at 
kiiovrlcdgc,  au^  therefore  the  rigbt  to  be  a  supreme  leader  atitl  tcncbcrflf 
rnnnlkiiKl.  Dcdalnui  fur  more  complete  authority  and  inratliljiliiv  than 
the  mmt  arrogant  Komaii  Pontiff.  He  is  in  hi!<  oirn  Bolitary  pcrMin  an 
absolutely  iiidcjicndrnt  and  infallilttc  guide  to  salvaliou.  Heticc  be  il 
commonly  called  a  Tirthon-kayti,  or  oue  who  corwlitutc*  a  Tirtlia'"* — thkt 
is  to  say,  a  kind  of  passage  or  uicdium  through  which  bliss  raajr  be 
attained — a  leind  of  foni  or  bridge  leading  over  llic  river  of  life  to  ibe 
clyttium  of  final  cmiincijintiou.  Oilier  Danica  for  him  ate  Arhat,  "vcdc- 
rablc  ;''    SitTva'jva,  "  omniscient  ;"  Bhapaval,  *'  lord." 

A  Buddha  with  tlic  BiiddbiHta  is  a  rcry  similar  pcrson&ge.  He  iaa 
aelf-oonqucror  and  ttelf-mortilier  {la/Mtsri),  like  the  Jiua,  atid  19  besid£*l 
topretnc  guide  to  sab-ation;  but  he  has  achieved  his  )>o«itiou  uf  Umldba- 
hood  more  by  the  perfection  of  bin  meditation  iiftya,  samudhi)  than  br 
tbe  coQiplctcucsa  of  his  »elf-re«lrttiut  and  autterities. 

Both  Jaiuaa  and  Buddhists — but  especially  Jaiiiaa — believe  in  tbe 
rxittencc  of  god*  and  demons,  and  t^piritual  beings  of  all  kinUs,  whom 
they  oftcii  desiguntc  by  aamea  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Hindrit. 
Tlicsc  nmy  possess  rast  supcmatuml  and  extn-ninodauc  puwera  in  diffe- 
rent degrees  and  kiodii,  which  they  are  capable  of  exerting  for  tb« 
benefit  or  injury  of  mankind ;  but  they  are  inferior  in  poeititui  to  tbe 
Jina  or  Buddha.  'ITicj  are  merely  powerful  beiogs — temporary  mien 
in  tentpomry  hcnrcns  and  bell*. 

lliey  may  be  very  formidable  and  worthy  of  propitiation,  hut  ibcj 
arc  imperfect.  They  arc  liable  to  pass  through  other  stngca  of  cxist- 
enee,    or  crcn  to  bo  born  again  in  mnndaDe  forms,  until    they  ar« 

■  Til*  won]  'Artba  may  idod  a  lacrtd  farA  or  cnMifBg.pl>OG  m  tlu  bank  ol  *  rtw,  m  ft 
a^y  BMU  a  bijy  nta  or  tMoliBr.  ^m 
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finally  cxtinguisUi'd  i>v  Uic  same  law  of  diaolutioii  u  the  I'cat  of  tI>o 
univorAf. 

Very  (iifl'ercnt  is  tbc  condition  of  the  perfect  saint.  He  i«  id  a  fw 
higher  iKuitioii,  for  he  hu  but  one  step  to  take  before  pinning  into  thi.' 
«c(^an  of  uQn-cxt»teDCC.  He  is  oi»  llie  vcrj;*  of  the  blUs  of  c-ntiiictioiij 
find  can  (riiide  others  to  it.  He  can  never  ha  dca^gctl  don-n  again  to 
earthly  imprrfcction  and  sin.  ITe  alone  is  a  vrorthr  object  of  »dor»tion. 
Alt  other  beiugs — diviuc  and  demoniacal — ntc  to  be  dreaded,  not  wor- 
shipped, "'riicrc  is  no  god  superior  to  tire  Arhat,"  says  the  Kalps-sutm 
(Stereniion,  p.  10).  True  worship,  indeed,  in  not  possible  with  Jaiufts 
any  morctfaiiu  vith  BuddliistK.  They  liuvc  uo  supreme  £tcmal  Being, 
onmiscieut  and  omnipresent,  ever  at  hand  to  answer  prayer,  crer  liviug 
to  be  an  object  of  meditation,  devotion,  and  love  to  his  crentnres. 

Yet  a  Jaina  who  actA  up  to  the  priDciplcs  of  his  fuilh  is  u  alniu  to  a 
ceaseleas  round  of  religious  duties. 

Tite  lAt«  Bishop  of  Calcutta  told  me  that  he  onco  aslccd  a  [uoas  Jatna, 
yrhon)  he  happened  to  meet  in  tbc  act  of  leaving  a  temple  ufliT  ii  lon^ 
cour»e  of  derotioD,  what  he  had  been  asking  for  in  prayer,  and  to  whom 
be  bad  ))ceii  praying?  lie  replied,  "1  have  \iKf\\  n«lcirg  for  uothing, 
and  praying  to  nolnxly."  The  litct  vras  he  hud  been  medituting  on  the 
perfectiooa  of  some  cxtiact  Jiu«,  doiug  homage  to  his  memory,  and 
using  prnrcr  as  a  incro  mccbnuical  act,  not  dit-ci-led  towards  any  highi-r 
Power  capable  of  granting  request*,  but  believed  to  baire  an  efficacy  of 
its  own  in  determiaiog  the  character  of  \m  subsequent  forms  uf 
eiisfcnoe. 

It  may  be  raid  that  the  BrAfamanical  idea  of  a  saint  is  much  thesnmc 
■a  that  of  Buddhists  and  Jaiooa.  But  with  Brabmaus  the  perfect  sniut 
is  not  so  solitary  and  indc)>endeut  in  hie  spiritual  pre-eminence,  lie  i» 
one  of  u  numerous  Imnd  of  similnr  Minted  pentoimges.  He  has  endless 
nameH  and  epithets  (sticb  as  Kishi,  Muni,  Yogi,  Tapaavl,  Jitendriya, 
Yateodriya,  Sanny^l),  all  of  which  indicate  that  he,  like  the  Buddha  and 
Jina,  has  attaiucd  the  pcrfrctiou  uf  knowit-ilge  and  impii.^ivciiej>»,  cither 
by  abstract  meditatiou  [yoga),  or  self>raortifioatioii  {tnpat),  or  mastery 
over  his  8cu!>ual  oi^rds  {yama).  He  may  also  eomhino  the  functions 
of  a  true  teacher  aud  guide  to  salvation  (Tiri/ia).  lie  lauy  even,  like 
the  Buddha  and  Jina,  have  acquired  such  powers  thnt  any  of  the  Eccondaty 
goAn,  including  llrahmu.  Vishnu,  »nd  S'ita,  may  be  subject  to  him. 
i'inally,  he  may  be  him»olf  worshipped  as  a  kind  of  doity.  Yci  radically 
there  is  an  important  distinction  helweou  the  Brahman  and  the  Jaina 
saint,  for  the  Bralin-an  »aiiit  makes  uo  pretence  to  absolute  linality 
and  supremacy.  lUwcvcr  lofty  his  position,  he  can  uevcr  be  exalted 
abo\-e  the  One  Supreme  Being  (Brahma),  in  whose  existence  bis  own 
pevBonal  esiatenco  is  destined  to  bceonie  absorbed,  and  union  with 
whose  essence  constitutes  the  object  of  all  bis  hopes,  and  the  aim  of  all 
Ilia  aspirations. 

Notbinn,    perhaps,    Iietter  illustrates  the  difference  VvA'«c<&'a.  ^tu^i.- 

u  u  2 
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maoism.  Buddhism,  and  Jainism  tlmo  the  daily  prayer  nmeA  in  lit' 
three  systems.  Thnt  of  tbc  Ilrultru&ns  u  in  Sanskrit  (from  Rtg-wd* 
iii.  62.  10),  and  in  nddrcsscd  to  the  SuprciDC  Being  an  ^rcr  of  life 
and  illuminntlon.  It  ia  a  praver  for  jpviLter  knovleilKi^  and  cnlif^lco- 
nent ;  thu«>  "  Let  us  mcriiute  on  that  oxoellent  ^lorv  of  the  diriae 
Virificr.  May  lie  stimulate  our  u ml rrstmi clings."  Tlint  of  the  Jaiiiu, 
also  calltKl  bv  tltcin  Guvatri,  is  iu  Mnj^adlii  Prakrit,  and  ia  in  lire  abort 
cliiufiCH  to  tlic  following  effect : — "  I  venerate  the  sages  who  are  worthy 
of  honour  (arhat).  I  venerate  the  xnintg  who  have  achieved  pcrfertioB. 
I  veucratc  those  who  direct  our  religioiu  worship.  1  vcncmte  apiritnal 
instructors.  I  rcDcratc  holv  men  {$Adkut)  in  all  parts  f>f  the  worid." 
Tliii  i»  obviously  n«  real  prayer,  but  n  mere  fommla,  exprcmivc  of 
veneraliou  for  human  excelleiict-,  like  Uiat  uM^d  by  tlic  Builtlliists,  whldi 
is  perhaps  the  simplest  of  all, — "  Rcvprenre  to  the  iuoaiii{»arobI« 
Boddha;"  or  (as  in  Thibet),  "  Reverence  to  the  jewel  iu  tbo  lottu."* 

Brahmans,  Jains,  and  Buddhists  all  alike  aim  at  the  attainmctit  of 
perfect  knowledge;  but  the  Bi-ubmsn,  by  his  Qsyatri  prayer,  ackoov- 
ledgea  bi«  dependence  on  n  Supreme  Being  as  the  souree  of  «ll 
enlightenment ;  while  the  formuUs  of  Jaina  and  Buddhists  oro  simply 
ezpreeetre  of  their  belief  in  the  dirinity  of  hnnjantty — the  efficacy  di 
human  example,  and  the  powiT  of  iinassitited  liumnu  ctfort. 

It  will  lie  evident  from  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  first  priaeiples 
of  Jainism,  that  the  ivholc  system  hinges  on  the  cflieacy  of  aelt'-marlt* 
fiealioii  {tapaa),  self-restraint  {yama),  and  asceticism.  Only  twcatr- 
four  supremu  taints  nnd  llrthnn-Uams  can  api^car  in  any  one  cvcte  of 
time,  but  every  mortal  man  may  be  a  sclf^rcstraiuer  (srafl).  Every  one 
bom  into'  the  world  may  be  a  striver  aflir  sanctity  (adc/Aii),  and  B 
practiscr  ofatistoritied  (/<r/M7^ri)-  IKjubtlcss, at  Gnt  there  was  no  dtiUia^ 
tion  between  monks,  astcetioi,  and  ordinary  men,  just  as  in  the  oariieat 
days  of  Ciirii^tianity  there  was  no  division  into  bishops,  pricsta,  and 
laitr.  All  Jaiuas  iu  ancient  times  practiM^  aiistcritivK,  but  among  stitJi 
ascetics  an  impartant  difTerence  arose.  One  party  advocated  au  eutire 
abandonment  of  clothing,  in  tokoa  of  complete  indifteroaoc  lu  all 
worldly  ideas  and  aseociations.  The  other  party  were  ia  fnroar  of 
wearing  white  gorments.  The  former  were  called  Dig-amb&m,  xkf^ 
clothed,  the  latter  S'vetfimbara  (or,  in  ancient  works,  ^'vetn-pata),  whitf 
clothed. t  Of  these  the  Dig-atabaras  were  chronologically  the  carlkat. 
Tliey  were  probably  the  first  to  form  themsi^lvea  into  a  regular  socvsty. 
The  first  Jiim,  Ilisbaba,  as  well  as  tbc  last  Jina,  MafaAtira,  are  anid  to 
have  been  Dig^amlwros,  and  to  have  gone  nbunt  abstdutdy  tiokcd. 
Their  tmnges  reproseiit  two  entirety  nude  ascetics,  whereas  tbc  imagvittf 
Other  Jiuas,  like  the  Buddhist  images,  aire  repreMmtatioua   of  a   aagr, 

*  TluBUb}rMaMiot«rprat«il  toBoui— fUrcMiic*  totlieerMtiveeatrgylnJMvvat  ta  tk* 
HBlvwnv. 

t  Tli«  Actual  ootour  of  sn  ai*.'«-Uc'«  ilmm  is  n  kind  of  f  ot law lili| veil 
Pare  white  is  not  mudi  uacil  Uj  tbc  llindO*,  «icc[it  as  a  auuk  ot  moutir 
Un  jitaoa  of  black  -iriUi  o«. 
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generally  seated  ia  a  contcmplatiro  poature^  vlth  a  robo  tlirowu  graeco 
full;  over  one  shoulder. 

It  is  not  inaprobablc  tlint  the  S'rctdmbara  divislua  of  the  Jninos  were 
oiervl}'  a  sect  nhicli  separated  ttaelf  from  the  parant  (ttock  iii  later 
tinieti,  and  bcca.iDC  in  the  cod  uumcricall;  the  most  iinportaut,  ut  Least 
in  Western  luilia.  Thn  DiK-i>tu)mniH,  hownver,  arc  stiU  the  most 
uumerouft  faction  m  Soiitheru  Indiii,  nitd  <it  Jaipur  in  the  North.* 

And,  indeed,   it  need  ticareely  be  poioted  out  that  ascetics,   both 

I  wholly  naked  and  partially  clothed,  arc  as  common    under  the    IJrah- 

DianiciLl  syittoiii  u»    aniotif;    Jitiiiii»    mid    IJuddhi-Htn.       The    god  S'iva 

himself  is  represented  a«  a  Dig-ambara,  or  uakcd  ascetic,  irbencver  he 

Lasmmes  the  character  of  n  Mahii-yogi — that    is  to  say,  nhciiever  he 

'  eaten  ou  a  louic  cuursc  of  austerity,  with  uu  uhsohitcly  nude  body,  cuvcred 

oaiy  with  a  thick  coating  of  duat  and  ashes,  sitting  motionless  and 

wrapped  in  meditation  for  thouwodtt  of  years,  that  he  may  teach  meti 

by  his  owu  example  the  ponrcr  attaitioblc  through  sclf-mortittcutiou  and 

abstract  coutemplatiDD. 

It  is  true  that  absolute  luidity  in  public  is  now  prohibited  by  law, 
bat  the  Dig-ambaru  Jaiuaa  who  tuku  their  lacab,  tike  oitliodox  lUudus 
in  strict  seclasiou,  arc  said  to  remove  their  clothes  to  the  act  of  eating. 
Even  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  the  requirements  of  legal 
decency  are  easily  sutisliul.  Any  uue  who  travels  in  ludiu  loust 
aecuatou  himself  id  the  sight  of  pleuty  of  uuhlushiog,  sclf-asaerting 
bujoan  ileeh.  Tliousands  content  themtN;lvc:«  with  the  mioimum  of 
clotlmig  represeutril  by  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth,  three  or  four  inches 
wide,  twisted  rouod  their  loins.  Nor  ought  it  to  excite  any  feeling  of 
prudish  disgiut  to  find  pour,  liArd-workiug  Inbourt-rs  tilling  the  ground 
\Tilh  a  gi-eater  arcn  of  suu-tauned  skin  courting  the  cooling  action  of 
air  and  wind  oo  the  burning  plains  of  Asia  than  would  be  considered 
decorous  ill  Euroiie.  As  to  nicndicmit  dcvutces,  thi-y  may  still  ucensiou- 
ally  be  seen  at  great  religious  gatherings  iibsolulely  innooont  of  even  a  rag. 
Ifererthelcu,  tliey  are  etireful  to  avoid  uia»i3tcrial  pcualtiea.  In  a  secluded 
p;trt  of  the  city  of  I'atna,  I  cnmc  suddenly  ou  an  old  female  nseelic,  who 
usually  jtits  (juite  naked  in  a  large  barrel,  which  eoiiatitutea  her  only 
abode.  'When  1  passed  her.  in  company  with  the  collector  and  magis* 
tnitc  of  the  district,  she  rapidly  drew  a  dirty  sheet  round  her  body. 

In  the  prescut  day  both  Dig-arnhara  and  S'veluiitbara  Jaiuaa  ara 
divided  into  two  elassc«,  corresponding  to  etergy  and  laity.  When  tba 
two  sects  increased  in  numbers,  all,  of  courKC,  could  not  be  ascetics. 
Some  were  ooni|*eUo(I  to  engage  in  secular  pui-suits^  and  many  develoiied 
induBtrious  and  busincsS'likc  habits.  Hence  it  hiippcned  that  a  largo 
Dumber  became  prospergus  merchants  and  traders. 

All   laymeuf    among  the  Jaiuos    ore   railed   S'rirakss,  "  bearers   or 

'     ■  Thcte  M  abo  n  Tcrj  tow,  iawgnifctttt,  aa<l  inte&stlr  atliBisliial  t«ct  «(  Jiinu  c«ll«d 
Dbnadkiai.    They  u»  muiUi  do^sod  by  His  llja>iai,  and  «ron  b]r  dunnora  urthodoz 
JsioM. 
t  Thii  t<rm,  as  well  as  DpHsnki,  is  olso  uieJ  todcsiitiiale  t&«%«<Uaa<x.\Ka(!i> 
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dwciplcs,"  while  the  Yatia,' or  "wlf-natTMuingMCCtic*,"  who  «m»tiUiU 
the  otily  otiicr  division  of  both  Jainn  Ri*cti,  are  llic  sujiposcd  tcsckcn 
{Curm).  Many  of  Ihum,  of  counw,  never  teach  at  all.  They  vat 
formerly  called  Nirgra»t]iA,  "  free  from  worldly  Uc«,"  and  or*  oftea 
known  by  tlic  Rcucral  iinnic  of  Siidim,  "  holy  men."  AH  nrv  ceUhtto, 
find  most  nf  tbcm  arc  miobitr!;,  not  anchorites.  Somttimc-s  funr  or 
Atc  liuiidred  live  together  iu  ouo  monastery,  which  they  coO  ta 
Upaa'raya,t  "  place  of  rcfircmcnt,"  under  a  preffiding  nbbot.  They 
dress,  like  other  Hindu  aHt'etics,  in  yellutriah-iiiDk  or  &&lnion-colotim) 
gunni-nt«.|  There  arc  also  female  ascetics  (SaMvini,  or,  anciently, 
Nirffranlhi) ,  n-Iio  may  be  seen  occasionally  in  |iti1ilic  ]>lncc«  clothed  in 
circsscg  of  R  similnr  colour.  When  these  good  women  tlraw  the  endi 
of  their  robes  orer  their  heads  lo  conceal  their  features,  and  corer  tbe 
lower  part  of  their  faces  with  picc«  of  niuwHn  to  prt-rcnt  aaimalcabF 
from  entering  their  mouths,  they  look  very  like  hoodeil  Roman  Catholic 
tmns.  1  saw  scrcral  threading  their  way  Uirough  the  crowded  streets 
of  Abincdabad,  apparently  bent,  like  sisters  oP  mercy,  ou  charitablr 
errands. 

Of  course,  iu  Jainism  anything  like  u  Itrrihnianical  priesthimd  would 
be  an  imposaibility.  Jainas  reject  the  whole  body  of  the  Veda,  Vodic 
MCrittrcii  and  ritual,  and  hold  it  to  hf-  ^  heinous  sin  to  kill  an  wninwl 
of  any  kind,  even  for  rclipious  purposes.  ITiey  have,  howc\-er,  a  Veda 
ofthcirown,  consistiog  of  a  scries  of  forty-fire  sacred  writing^s,  coIlcctirdT 
called  Agauas.  They  are  all  iu  the  Jaiua  form  of  the  Magodhi  dialect 
(differtug  from,  yet  rckled  to,  the  Pali  of  the  Ituddhists,  the  MiigadliT 
PnVkrit  of  Vamniehi,  and  tlie  Pr^rit  of  the  plays),  and  nrc  clasaed 
nndcr  the  different  heads  of  Anga,  Ui>unga,  Fi^iuoa  (Sanskrit,  Praklrnaka), 
Mula,  Chheds,  Anuyoga,  and  Nandi.  Of  these  the  eleven  An^as  are 
the  moRt  esteemed,  but  the  whule  series  is  equally  r(;;Brdc<l  as  S'mt^ 
or  divine  revelation,  The  Mugadlii  text  is  sometimes  explained  by 
Saneskrit  commentaries,  and  sometimes  by  coninicutnries  in  tbc 
Miirwnri  dialect,  veiy  common  among  merchants  iu  OtO  West  of  India. 
Some  of  the  best  known  Angas  and  Upiingas  were  procured  by  me 
when  I  was  Xaai  at  Bombay,  through  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  Biihlcr; 
but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  they  would  repay  tbc  trouble  which  a 
eomplete  perusal  and  thorough  examination  of  such  roluminoua  writing 
would  entail.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  their  teaching,  like  that 
of  the  PorAiias,  is  anything  but  consixtcnt  or  uniform,  and  (Lot  they 
deal  with  subjects — such  us  the  formation  of  the  universe,  history, 
geography,  and  chronology — of  which  their  authon  arc  prolbnodly 
ignorant. 


*  Fran  tbe  Roiukril  root,  •««,  to  roLnio. 
(nxiitbc  root  yran.  "niQiiwAoworkfannlat  Mi»t«ntica,"  or  BhiluliBa,  "  fn«iidi<:»nt  (nsiK"* 


Tho  Itiiildliiita  otll  litur  iMiiikii  rt'rkoiaiM^ 
i»t«ntica,"  or  BhiluliBa,  "  fn«iidi<:» 
Tlivir  laynwa  an  S^rtvabM,  Uk«  Iba  Jaiiift  Uyiaea,  but  oro  aim  cftUod  ViibmJum. 
f  Also  written  hvUzvf^ 

X  When  ao  sttired  tiiejr  may  tie  osUed  PlUBfasru,  or  KuhSyftmluirai,  llitMsb  Uiwy 
to  the  S'ictambsn,  or  wbitfl-dotlMd  party. 
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TUo  Indian  oomnientstor,  ^ifidliavAchitrya,  in  his  voll-knowuBummniy 
of  IlindQ  »ects  (called  Sarfft-tlnn'nni-afflDgrnhi)  lias  given  «u  interesting 
Bketcli  of  tilt;  Juinns  from  his  own  invest igutiori  of  their  eaciL-d  writings. 
Tfaoir  pbito30|)licra  arc  soraotimca  callcii  Sydd-v;idius,  "  assertera  of  possi- 
liitity,"  because  their  tystem  propounds  Bcvcn  modes  of  reconciling 
opiiGsitc  vicirs  [aa/tta-MiaHifa-Hai/a)  m  to  the  pDS<til)ility  of  an}  thing 
cxiatiug  or  not  exiitliii^.  All  viatibte  objects — all  the  phciioDicna  ofthc 
universe — aic  distributed  under  the  two  priocipica  {tatlva)  or  categories 
of  animate  ij'"'")'  """l  inanimate  (a-jiva).  Again,  aJl  living  beings  com- 
pn»ec)  under  the  former  sre  divided  into  three  clasees :  (1)  eternally 
perfect,  as  the  Jioa;  (2)  cmimnpatcd  from  the  power  of  acts;  (3)  bound 
by  aets  nnd  worldly  nsKociationia.  Or,  again,  nine  principloM  arc 
ouumeratod — uanicly,  life,  nbsonc-c  of  life,  merit  (jiuuffa),  demerit, 
passion,  hcl]]<s  to  rcatraiat,  help  to  freedom  from  worldly  nttttchmcnit, 
bondngp,  emancipation.  Jnanimnto  mntlcr  is  sometimes  referred  to  a 
principle  (lullca)  called  PudKula,  which  it  in  easier  fur  J aiuu  philosophers 
to  talk  nboat  than  to  explain. 

When  wc  eome  to  tlie  Jaina  moml  code,  wcfind  oui-*clve«  transported 
from  the  mists  of  faueifu)  ideas  and  arbitrary  npeculatiou  tu  a  clearer 
atmosphere  and  firmer  ground.  The  three  gems  which  every  Jaina  is 
required  to  teck  aflcr  with  eurncstnes)!  aud  diligence,  are  right  intuition^ 
right  knowleilge,  aud  right  couduct.  The  nature  of  the  ^rst  two  way 
be  inferred  from  the  explanations  already  giren.  Ktght  conduct  consists 
in  the  obtcrvnucc  of  five  duties  (praiat),  nnd  th<;  avoiduuoc  of  five  siu» 
implied  in  live  pruhibitions.  The  livv  duties  xre  : — Be  merciful  to  all 
living  things;  practise  almsgiring  and  libi-nility ;  venerate  the  perfect 
aages  while  lining,  and  worship  (heir  images  after  their  decease;  confess 
your  sins  annually,  and  mutually  forgive  each  otLer;  obftcrve  fasting. 
The  five  prohibitions  are: — Kill  not;  lie  not;  steal  not;  commit  not 
adultery  or  iinptirity  ;   love  not  the  wurld  or  worldly  honour. 

If  equal  practical  importauce  were  attached  to  thci»e  ten  precepts,  the 
Joina  Ryatcm  coidd  not  fail  to  eonduce  iu  a  high  degree  to  the  happiness 
and  wcU'beiug  of  its  adherents,  however  perverted  their  religious  sense 
may  be.  Unfortunately,  undue  stneM  is  laid  ou  the  first  duty  and  fir&t 
probibitioQj  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  some  of  the  others.  la 
former  days,  when  Buddhism  and  Jaininm  were  prevalent  everywhere, 
"  Kill  not"  was  required  to  bo  proclaimed  by  i<ound  of  trumpet  iu  ereiy 
city  daily.* 

And,  indeed,  with  all  Hindus  respect  for  life  has  always  lieen  regarded 
as  a  supreme  obligation,  AhiunS,  or  avoidance  of  injury  to  others  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  is  declared  by  Manu  to  be  the  highest  virtue, 
and  its  oppmitP  the  greatest  crime.  Mot  the  smallest  initecl  ought  to 
be  killed,  lest-  the  soul  of  some  relation  should  he  there  embodied.     Yet 


■  Dt.  tiuwmoa conjcctuFMt^t  A«oks'*tuMUi<dktiveroiiiBilarpnKlsaiBttoiu,«fBbody- 
ills  til  IIm  oonmuib  am)  prabibiuaw  ufUaddbiamand  Jaiuia^  ««nvedoiiittinetosecan 
vat  tmaaaamtm. 
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all  HiadOs  admit  that  life  may  be  taken  for  religioos  or  sacrificial 
purposes.  Not  so  Buddhista  and  Jainas.  With  them  the  sacrifice  of 
any  kind  of  life,  even  for  the  most  aacred  purpose,  is  a  heinoas  crime. 
In  factj  the  belief  in  transmission  of  personal  identity  at  death  through 
an  infinite  series  of  animal  existences  is  so  intense  that  they  lire  in 
perpetual  dread  of  destroying  some  beloved  relative  or  friend.  The 
most  deadly  serpents  or  venomous  scorpions  may  enshrine  the  spirits  of 
their  fathers  or  mothers,  and  are  therefore  left  unharmed.  The  Jainas 
for  outdo  every  other  Indian  sect  in  carrying  the  prohibition,  "  not  to 
kill,"  to  the  most  preposterous  extremes.  They  strain  water  before 
drinking,  sweep  the  ground  with  a  silken  brush  before  sitting  down, 
never  eat  or  drink  in  the  dark,  and  often  wear  muslin  before  their 
mouths  to  prevent  the  risk  of  swallowing  minute  insects.  They  even 
object  to  eating  figs,  or  any  fruit  containing  seed,  and  would  consider 
themselves  eternally  defiled  by  simply  touching  fieah-meat  with  their 
hands. 

One  of  the  most  curious  sights  in  Bombay  is  the  Panjara-pol,  or 
hospital  for  diseased,  crippled,  and  worn-out  animals,  established  by  rich 
Jaina  merchants  and  benevolent  Vaishnava  Hindus  in  a  street  outside 
the  Fort.  The  institution  covers  several  acres  of  ground,  and  is  richly 
endowed.  Both  Jainas  and  Ysishnavas  think  it  a  work  of  the  highest 
religious  merit  to  contribute  liberally  towards  its  support.  The  animals 
are  well  fed  and  well  tended,  though  it  certainly  seemed  to  me,  when  I 
visited  the  place,  that  the  great  majority  would  be  more  mercifiiUy 
provided  for  by  the  application  of  a  loaded  pistol  to  their  heads.  I 
found,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  large  proportion  of  space 
was  allotted  to  stalls  for  sick  and  infirm  oxen,  some  with  bandaged  eyes, 
some  with  crippled  legs,  some  wrapped  up  in  blankets  and  lying  on  straw 
beds.  One  huge,  bloated,  broken-down  old  bull  in  the  last  stage  of 
decrepitude  and  disease  was  a  pitiable  object  to  behold.  Then  I  noticed 
in  other  parts  of  the  building  singular  specimens  of  emaciated  buffa- 
loes, limping  horses,  mangy  dogs,  apoplectic  pigs,  paralytic  donkeys, 
fcatherless  vultures,  melancholy  monkeys,  comatose  tortoises,  besides  a 
strange  medley  of  cats,  rats  and  mice,  small  birds,  reptiles,  and  even 
insects,  in  every  stage  of  suffering  and  disease.  In  one  corner  a  crane, 
with  a  kind  of  wooden  leg,  appeared  to  have  spirit  enough  left  to  strut 
in  a  stately  manner  amongst  a  number  of  dolorous- looking  ducks  and 
depressed  fowls.  The  m(»t  spiteful  animals  seemed  to  be  tamed  by  their 
sufferings  and  the  care  they  received.  AU  were  being  tended,  nursed, 
physicked,  and  fed,  as  if  it  were  a  sacred  duty  to  jrolong  the  existence 
of  every  living  creature  to  the  utmoi  Hgij|^|H|is  even  said  that 

men  are  paid  to  sleep  on  dii-ty  w<  ^^^^^^^*  parts  of  the 

building,  that  the  loathsome  ven  infested  may 

be  supphed  with  their 

Yet  I  observed  on  «    ue 

aomctimes  very  cru'  of 
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tliftt  the  lianheit  treatment  involrc*  no  sin  prarifted  it  stops  tbort  of 
dcatruyiiig  Hfc.  The  fulluit'iug  atury,  vliich  I  liare  paraphrased  freely, 
from  ibc  Jaioa  Kalpa-si^tra  (Stevenson,  p,  11}  may  be  taken  as  ui 
ill  ast  ration  ;*— 

~"Th«rp  wu  n  ccrtnin  Brihmiui  in  dto  city  t>{  PuiiKpaviiti  vrliom  fnthor  and 
mSlbcr  died.  In  proceaa  of  lime  lioUi  farcnts  were  bom  iigHlti  in  tbrir  oirn 
Mo£t  booBo,  th«  fAther  oa  a  bulloclc,  ih«  mother  na  a  fcniRle  do^.  By-and-by 
tlio  S'rftddliA,  or  feftive-day  tor  iha  vorahip  ol'  dcc^OMcl  parents  and  for^fnttiere, 
came  round.  Iti  tlie  morning  (Iio  tcm  sH  the  bullock  to  lubour  hard,  tliat  a  supply 
of  rice  imd  luilk  miglit  be  rwidy  for  llio  pricil*  invil<v)  to  tip  fdatirnL  WIibh 
ibey  were  .-ibouc  to  begin  cnliHg,  tlic  fuuatv  dog,  in  wtiU-liivaH  the  inotber'it  awil, 
neinf;  sometiiiDg  poisonous  fall  into  the  milk,  snatched  it  avay  with  her  mooth. 
Upw)  iiiui  her  tun,  not  iinderstAnding  Hm  dog's  .ttUoii,  fli'U'  into  a  [■assion  nad 
lOst  broku  hcT  buck  with  u  stick,  la  the  cvciiiRg  the  bullock  wiu  U<:d  tip  in 
a  cowhoiuc,  but  no  fond  giren  to  him  nl^nr  hit  tlky't  toil.  Both  animals  had 
beaomo  conscioua  of  their  previous  bIuiu  of  «xisleu«e,  and  the  buUo<^li,  looking  ai 
th«  Icinalc  dog,  cxclaimtd,  '  Alas !  what  bare  we  boib  suffered  Uiis  day  tlu-ough 
tb«  cruelty  of  our  wicked  Hon !'  " 

As  to  tbc  othvr  prcccpfas  of  tbc  Jaiua  moral  code,  tt  ia  noteworthy  that 
the  practice  uf  r«>iif<»i<iiitg  Kins  to  a  priestly  order  of  men  probably  exLited 
in  ftill  force  among  the  Juiniis  long  before  its  introduction  into  the 
Christtuu  system.  A  pioos  Jaioa  ought  to  confess  at  leaat  oticc  a  year, 
or  if  Ilia  cotiitcioQce  hapjieua  to  be  biirdrnt^l  h?  the  weight  of  any  recent 
crime— such,  for  example,  m  the  accidental  killing  of  u  noxious  insect — 
be  ia  bound  to  betake  himself  to  tbo  coofeasional  tfitbout  delay.  The 
stated  ubscrraiicv  uf  this  duty  is  i-allcd  l*rntikraraaiia,  brcatuc  au  a 
particular  day  the  pcuiteut  repairs  sulerouly  to  a  priestly  Vati,  who  hean 
bis  oonfes^on,  pronounces  absolution,  and  imposes  a  penance. 

The  pi^nnitecs  inllicted  generally  coiisist  of  various  kiuds  of  fasting  ; 
but  it  rauHt  be  observed  that  fasting  is  with  Jaluas  a  duty  incumbent 
on  aU.  It  is  a  duty  only  second  to  lliat  of  not  killing.  Pasting 
[tipartua)  isaUopractUn)  by  Iliudusand  UiiddhistH,  and  held  to  lieu  most 
effective  m«aus  of  aeeiimulatiog  religious  merit.  Orthodox  Hindus  fast 
twice  a  month,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  each  fortnight,  as  iretl  as  on  the 
birtlidny  of  Krishna  (JannuU^tami),  and  the  night  sacred  lo  S'iva 
{S'ifa-ralri).  Ou  some  fast  days  fruits  may  becateu,  but  no  cooked  food 
of  ftuy  kind. 

"With  Buddhists  and  Jainoa  the  season  of  fasting,  religious  meditation, 
ami  recitation  of  sacred  Icxtw,  far  outdoett  our  Leuteu  period.  The 
Buddhists  iu  some  parts  of  the  worid  call  their  fasting  season  Wassn 
(c^rmiptcd  trvm  the  Sanskrit  Vpavixa).  That  of  tho  Jainas  is  called 
Pajjusnii  or  Paehcltusnii  (ri>r  Sanskrit  Payytuhana).  The  S'vctiiinbum 
Jaiuas  fast  for  the  fifty  days  preceding  the  fifth  of  the  month  Bhwira, 
the  Dig^ambaras  for  the  seventy  folloving  days.  In  both  eases  the 
Pajijusau  oon-esponds  gouerolly  to  the  rainy  seaacHi  or  its  close.  Possibly 
the  practice  of  faating  dunng  that  period  may  be  intended  as  an  expja- 

*  U  ii  douliLlen  iotendsd  aa  a  Jaias  talir*  oa  Iba  wonhip  of  dtwcned  pu«nt«  wwl 
aaesstos  aajoiaMd  by  Ui«  BilhRuateal  lystaNi.  ud  aoaiBMnty  v»<*>a*&.>q  ^jtrnVkxeisiiih. 
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tion  for  the  supposed  guilt  iueurred  bf  the  uniutentionBl  dcstrucUoa  c( 
daui)).L'ugc(idered  itisecU. 

In  rcgiud  tu  the  duty  of  nonhippiug  imago,  tliis  al»o,  like  the  hut 
dtit^,  i»  incumbent  on  all.      Diit  it  ia  worlh^  of  remark  tltut  image*  vm 
at  GfEl  ouly  used  sa  mcniorials  or  us  simple  deconttoim,  it)  place*  oomc* 
crated  to  pure  forms  of  vorehip.    Idolatry  has  alnajm  hccu  a  later  imut- 
Tution.     It  lias  nerer  belonged  to  the  original  coiiKtitutton  of  any  n^giow 
system.  One  or  two  diSerenoes  bctn-een  Hindu,  Uuddha,  and  Jaina  image 
should  be  QOtcd.  llindCk  images  (exccptiug  tliat  of  the  ascetic  furm  of 
S'iva)  arc  often  profugcly  decorated,  vhilc  Buddtta  autl  Jaioa  idoli  an 
nliiftya  left  unadortied,  though  sometimes  cut  out  of  the  Rnrtt  maihle, 
and  often  Iiaviitg  a  nimbus''   round   (heir  heads.     'IVeiity-Lwo  of  the 
Jioa  iowgui,  as  well  as  the  scrca  Buddha«,  arc  represented    with  a 
coar»e  gsrmeiit  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  other  .slidiihlcr  hcinf; 
bare.     Those  of  the  first  ftnd  last  Jinas  (Itishabha  and   Maliuvira)  are 
ronipletcly  oudc  ;  and  Jitia  images,  like  eomo  of  thoec  of  the    Buddha, 
arc   often  erect.      Moreover,  the  idoU  of  tlie  Biuldha  GniitHma  repre- 
sent hicu  in  four  principal  uttitudt^s.     He  t«  (I)  sealed  in  dceji  cotitrinpla- 
tioo ;  or  (2)  is  acatcd  vhilc  cngogcd  in  teaching,  with  the  tip  of  the  ft 
fiiigiT  of  one  hand  applied  to  the  liDgers  of  the  other  haud  ;  or  ('i)  he 
It  mendicant  ucctic  itt  a  standiog  posture ;    or  (4)  he  is    recumbeofc-^ 
just  h<;forc  his  decease.     lu  the  firet  or  contemplative  attitude,  he  is 
indiiTi'iciit  to   cver^lhiiig  except    inteiiw  coueenlraliou   of    thought  OD 
the  problem  of  perfect  kuowlcdgc.      According  to  others,  he  is  vtippoaed 
to  be  tliinking  of  uothiug,  or,  if  th«t  is  impossible,  his  thoughts  are 
concentrated  on  the  tip  o(  his  nose,  till  he  docn  not  even  think  of  thai. 
Or  there  may  be  a  modi6catiou  of  thia  mediiati^'e  attitude,  ia  which  hia 
mind    is    apparently    engaged  in    ecstatic  oontcmplation  of  the   short 
distance  which  still  sepuratcs  him  from  the  pial  of  annihilation.      The 
first  coTttimplative  altitude  is  by  fur  the  commoDeat.      TIio  aagt*  is  aecu 
nested  (generally  on  a  fuU-blowu  lotus)  witli  his  legs  folded  uudor  lum* 
tbc  left  piihn  ^upinatc  on  his  lap,  and  the  right  hand  extended  over  the 
right  Ic-g.      He  has  pendulous  ears,  curly  hair,  and   a   top-knot   on    the 
crown  of  his  head.     Ilia  garment  is  tbrown   gracefully  over  the  left 
shoulder,  leaving  the  right  bare.     Tbc  niodilicAtion  of  this   attitude^ 
Kpresentiug  the  sage  iu  ecttatic  coulemplatiou,  has  both  the  palms  rcat- 
iog  one  above  the  other  on  the  lap,  and  occasionally  holding  a  cireular 
object,  the  mcRning  of  which  h  not  well  au;ertnineil .     Tn  the  second  nr 
teaching  attitude,  the  great  teacher  ia  Kupjioscd  to  be  marking  off  tbo 
points  of    his  discourse,  or  emphaeieiug   them   on  b»   fingers.      This 
attitude  expresses  on  important  peculiarity,  alrendy  pointetl  out,  as  dis- 
tinguishing  Buddhism  from  Jainism—uumely,  that  it  lava  inure  stxcB» 
thuQ    Jftinism  on  the  acquisition  and  imparting  of  knowledge.      I  have 
never  seen   a   Jinn    image    in    a    leacliing    attitude.      Tlic   recumboot 
attitude  of  Buddha   is  supposed  tu  represent  him  in  the  act  uf  djipg. 

"  Ik*  idea  of  (ndrcling  tltc  litad*  cf  muiU  witk  ■  iluc  «i  light  |irabsUy  aaiatwA  ia  lulik 
lon^  Man  ChruhUnity. 
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and  attaining  Ntrvilua.  Pious  Buddhiats  regard  tbia  supromo  momcDt 
Id  tlio  life  of  iLcir  great  leader  iritb  as  mucli  reverence  as  Cbmtians 
rc^rd  the  dcatli  of  Christ  ou  the  cross.  Through  the  ktJidneas  of 
Sir  M'illiam  Gr^;ory,  I  was  taken  to  see  a  coloesal  rccnnibcnt  statue 
of  tltc  BuddhBj  at  least  lliirty  feet  long,*  in  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Kctani,  col  far  from  Cnlumbo,  iii  Ceylon.  The  imiigc  appi-arcd  to 
be  Iii(;hly  venerated  bj^  numerous  n-on1ii]>pent,  who  presented  oAerings 
at  the  shrine.  On  each  &ide  were  colossal  im&gce  of  attondauta  and 
doorkcppem  {dmra.pala),  and  in  other  parts  of  the  temple  figures  of 
Buddha's  deuou  cacmies,  besides  iduls  of  the  Iltudu  dciticd,  Vishuu, 
SItb,  and  (ranes^a.  AW  around  the  walls  of  the  temple  were  frceco 
representations  of  incideuts  in  the  life  of  the  Buddha.  A  huge  hell- 
ahapwl  Dagoba  {Dfmtu-narhha),  of  massive  rauaonij-,  "covered  with 
chnnam,  waa  iu  the  garden,  on  the  right  aide  of  the  temple.  It  doubt- 
lea  eniihrinr<1  nRhrit  or  rctica  of  great  ^nctity.  But  in  all  thew 
Dagobaa  there  is  no  [uissagc  to  any  interior  chamber:  whatever  relics 
they  contain  have  beeu  bricked  up  for  centuries,  and  no  record  is  pre- 

[lerved  of  their  fai«torjr  or  nature.  On  the  left  of  the  temple  were  the 
reaidcQces  of  the  high  priests  and  monks,  iu  a  well-kept  garden  over- 
shadowed by  an  immeuse  Pipal  ti'ee,  Huppo«cd  to  represent  the  sacred 
tree  of  knowledge.  Both  Buddha  and  Jinn  images  tinrc  alwavs  certain 
objects  or  symbols  [ehthna)  connected  with  them.  ThuKC  of  the  Buddha 
•re  generally  associated  with  the  tree  of  knowlwlge,  or  a  hooded  serpent, 
or  B  wheel,  or  a  decr.+  The  seventh  Tirthon-kara  of  the  Jabaa  is 
Bpeeially  associated  with  the  Srnstika  cros« — an  anspicious  symbol 
common  to  Ilindui^m,  Buddhism,  and  Jaioism.  Worshippers  in 
Suddhist  and  Jaina  templra  mny  be  seen  arraugiog  their  oH'critif »  in  the 
form  of  this  symbol,  which  'i%  shii|>rd  like  n  Greek  crosx,  with  the  cud 
of  each  of  the  four  arms  bent  round  in  the  same  direction.  Tlie 
qncttion    as  to  the  origin  of  the  emblem  haa  called  forth  many  learned 

IdiHsertatiotis  from  variutis  itebolttrM  and  srclueolt^ists.  l-'or  my  own 
part,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  aa  a  mnre  rude  representation  of  the 
four  arms  of  Tjakshmi,  goddess  of  good  fortune,  the  bent  extremities  of 
tlie  uruis  deuotiug  her  four  hands. 
With  regard  to  the  adoration  of  relics,  one  or  two  points  of  difTcrcnce 
I  between  the  systems  may  be  pointed  out.  'ITic  Uiodi'is  wholly  object 
to  the  Buddhist  practice  of  prcscrriug  and  worshipping  the  luhca,  hair, 
or  teeth  of  their  departed  saints.     I    remarked  in  the  course  of  my 

ItniTcia  that  articles  of  clothing,  especially  wooden  »hoes  aud  cloth 
dtppen,  used  by  holy  men  during  life,  arc  sometimes  pre8cr\ed  by  the 
UiaduB  in  sacred  shrines,  and  held  in  veneration.  Tli«y  must,  of 
course,  he  removed  from  the  perscu  before  actual  death  has  snpenened; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  minds  of  Hindfls  an  idea  of  impurity  is 
always   inseparable   from   death.     Contaminiition   is  supposed  to  result 

*  BaiMbUlB  helievt  tlut  the  st«tiirs  of  tke  DaddlM  f>r  exceeded  that  of  onliuai;  men. 
klailiitia  baw  lUBilar  Sogendsabtnt  tfce  siatan  of  UoMi. 
t  Tlisnt  is  a  Itgead  tlut  llis  Bnddba  tao^t  Crst  is  a  deu-'^sA-  neu  Ymtiww. 
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from  contact  with  the  corpses  of  ercn  tbeir  <lei&rest  relatires.  tb 
mortitl  rrnmc  i»  not  held  lu  veiierstion  as  it  vrna  by  tile  nnctcut  Hgyp- 
tiftDB,  and  M  it  goucrnlly  in  ia  Christiau  countries.  JCrciy  part  at  i 
demi  body  ought  to  bn  ^it  rid  of  am  soon  as  possible.  Hcuoo,  it  b 
litimt  very  woon  uftcr  <lcatb,  ami  tbo  ashes  strattcretl  on  tlie  surface  of 
aocted  rivers  or  ou  th«  sea.  NevertbeJcsa,  the  bodies  of  gre&t  Mcctia 
are  exempted  from  this  nile.  Tbey  are  generally  baricd,  not  burnt; 
Dot,  howcrtT,  bccuusc  the  incrc  corporeal  fruiiie  \h  held  in.  fpvstcr  jeot- 
ration,  bat  because  the  mmt  eminent  saintd  are  supposed  to  lie  trndt- 
compoised  in  a  kind  of  trance,  resnlting  from  tbc  intense  ectlarif 
meditatian  {garnddhi)  to  vhivh  during  life  tbuy  were  dcroted.  b 
former  days  great  ascetics  were  not  uuTrequentlr  buried  alivc^  and  tbal, 
too,  with  their  own  conHcnt.  A  crowd  of  sdmiriog  disciples  was  atwsyi 
ready  to  assist  at  the  cntoDibmeDt,  and  it  might  be  said  tii  cxctttc  that  the 
lioly  men  really  ajipcarcd  to  be  d«id,  tltough  they  were  mertHy  speecfi* 
lc«s,  motionless,  and  seuaeless,  in  a  kind  of  mcditAtirc  catalepsy. 

The  Jainas  hold  viewx  similar  to  thoiic  of  the  Hindus  in  r^srd  la 
the  treatment  of  dead  bodies.  They  never  preserrc  the  aalies  of 
their  saints  in  Stupas,  Chajtyas,  or  Dagobas,  or  worship  them,  aa  tlw 
BuddhistM  do. 

In  coonectiou  with  this  aubject  I  may  remark,  that  wbat  may  be  callod 
" fbot-worahip"  {padiika-jiujdt) ,  orthe  veneration  of  footprinta,  »eema  to 
be  coninioii  to  Hindiis,  Buddhiats,  and  Jaitiaa.  Even  during  life,  wba 
a  Hindu  vrlshca  to  show  great  rcspcet  for  a  pi^noa  of  higher  nmk  OC 
position  than  hinriHrlf,  he  reverentially  touehc-<i  liia  feet.  The  idea  acciiui  to 
rest  on  a  kind  at  aforliori  argument.  If  the  feet,  lu  the  lowest  taetn* 
ben  of  tbc  iKxly,  are.  treated  vith  hononr,  liow  much  more  is  bomags 
rendered  to  the  whole  muu.  Children  honour  their  parents  in  this 
mauncr.  They  ncrcr  Icisa  the  fncea  of  cither  fatlitr  or  mother.  Ia 
some  families,  .lom  prostrate  thcmHelvea  at  their  fatlipra'  feet.  The  aiint 
are  crosied  juM  above  the  wrist,  both  feet  arc  touched,  and  the  handt 
raisfx]  to  the  forehead. 

The  notion  of  honouring  the  feet  as  the  highest  posiible  act  of  hoamga 
runs  through  tbc  whole  Hindu  ayaten].  Small  shrines  may  nfteo  be 
obscnred  in  different  parts  of  India,  sometimes  dedicated  to  holy  ntco, 
Bometimes  to  SntU,  or  faithftd  wires  who  have  burnt  Iheroselrea  wit 
their  huahauds.  They  app4;ar  to  he  quite  empty.  On  rioser  inspcoUc 
two  footprints  may  be  detected  on  a  little  raised  altar  made  of  atoiia 
Th««e  are  callod  I'adnlii,  "  shoes,"  but  arc  really  the  supposed  imjircs- 
aiou  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  lu  the  name  way,  the  wooden  clo^  of  the 
god  Biahm&  is  worshipped  at  a  particular  shrine  somewhere  in  CcDtrnl 
India,  and  wc  know  that  the  footprint  of  both  Ituddlia  and  Viohnn  at 
Qnyi'i,  and  that  of  lltuldha  at  Adam's  Peak,  are  object*  of  adnratioii  to 
mill  tons. 

Analogous  ideas  and  practices  prevail  in  Roman  Catholii:  tin.i 
There  is  a  wooden  image  of  Chriat  on  the  cross  in  a  church  at  \  i,  uiii 
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vhicli  i»  to  vencntei  Uiat,  mltliougli  it  is  a  little  derated,  oomc  vor- 
ahippers  staud  ou  tiptoe  to  kiw  ita  feet,  while  otbcn  tOQch  its  feet  with 
their  fingers,  and  then  raise  their  fiugcrs  to  their  mouths.  Similarly,  at 
Munich,  iu  Bavarta,  nunitiera  of  wonliippcrs  xaiiy  l>e  seen  kis»ii:g  the 
feet  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  ^[ary,  and  most  trovcllers  can  testify 
tliat  imngps  of  St.  Petor,  not  to  nieution  llic  linng  rcpre^entstive  of 
St.  Peter,  arc  treated  iu  a  similBr  nianacr. 

NothiDg,  however,  comes  up  to  the  vcDCration  of  footpnnta  amoiiK 
LJainas.  I  visited  the  mognificeut  temple  erected  hy  Hithi-Stugh  at 
Aiuncdabad,  aa  well  aa  the  uodcr^^round  shrine  dedicated  to  Adinath, 
and  another  great  Jaina  temple  at  Kaira.  The  first  conststa  of  a  lai^e 
qusdraiiglc,  approached  by  a  hcaulifuliy  earned  marble  gateway.  The 
principal  shrine  is  in  tlic  centre.  All  around  the  quadraugle  is  a  kind 
of  cloiMter,  in  which  arc  about  tltirty  subordinate  ahriDcs,  each  con- 
taioing  the  image  of  n  particnlar  Jina  or  Urthnn-kara,  All  the  images 
appeared  to  mc  to  he  of  one  type,  and  to  resemble  those  of  the  con- 
templuttvc  (Dhyani)  Buddha.  All  are  carved  out  of  fine  marble, 
generally  of  a  light  colour,  and  all  rc|)r»cut  the  ancctie,  in  his  sitting 
posture,  wrapped  in  profound  meditation,  indideretit  Ut  all  external 
phenomena — calui,  sercue,  and  imperturbable.  The  attendants  of  the 
temple  were  cither  very  ignorant  or  very  unwilling  to  impart  iuforma- 
tioQ.  No  one  could  tell  me  whether  all  the  twenly>f(>nr  Jinas  had  a 
{dace  itt  the  ehriucs.  One  image  of  perfectly  black  marble  was  dcscrihcd 
to  me  as  that  of  Pira'vanfith. 

The  other  temples  were  not  very  remarkable,  cxce[)t  as  affording  good 
illuBU-atioDS  of  "  ruot- worship."  Iu  one  Khrlno  I  saw  1880  fonlprinta  of 
Kemi-nath's  dinciplcs.  Iu  another,  1152  footsteps  of  the  disciples  of 
HixhabbH.  They  were  covered  with  offerings  of  grain  and  money. 
All  the  aama  of  these  holy  (itsciplcs  are  given  in  the  Jaina  sncrcd 
vorka,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  disciples  of  Jiuas,  however 
cekbratcd.  arc  never  represented  by  images.  That  priviiege  is  reserved 
for  the  twenty-four  supreme  Jinns  themselves.  I  noticed  tliat  many 
Hindu  idols  were  placed  outside  the  shrines. 

Certainly  Jainisu),  when  regunled  from  the  stand-point  of  a  Christian 
observer,  is  the  coldest  of  all  rcltgiouH,  if,  indeed,  it  deserves  to  be 
called  a  religion  at  all.  Yet  the  number  of  temples  in  certain  centres 
of  Jaiuism  far  exceeds  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  moat 
re)igi»u!i  Christian  districts.  Every  Jaina  who  lays  claim  to  an  excess 
of  piety  or  zeal  builds  a  temple  of  his  own.  It  never  enters  into  his 
head  to  repair  the  teinjilvM  of  other  rcligiowt  people.  At  PalitAna,  in 
KathiAwar,  tlicrc  is  a  whole  city  of  Jaina  temples,  some  new,  others 
decayiui;,  and  others  quite  dilapidated.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  or 
usual  that  every  temple  should  possess  cither  priests  or  wornhippers. 
1  can  certify  that  I  saw  fewer  worshippers  erca  in  the  most  celebrated 
Jaina  temples  than  iu  any  of  the  Bnddhist  temples  at  Culitmbo  or 
Ksndy.     Those  who  came  contented   themselves  with    bowing  down 
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before  the  idols,  nnd  plaeiug  flowers  or  graias  of  rice  and  corn  od  Uia 
fbotprintn  of  the  saints. 

The  YatU  liave  a  kiiiil  of  liturjfv,  partly  in  Sanskrit,  partly  iu  thr 
Jaiina.  form  of  Magadhi  I'riikrit,  partly  in  a  kind  of  archaic  Oujfcrili, 
No  real  praj'crs  arc  ofTcrcii,  but  stories  of  the  twenty-four  Jinu  ud 
tlicir  disciples  arc  recited,  willi  Milling  and  an  accompaniniL-nt  of  noisy 
instrunit^ntal  niu»ic  and  bcatiu;?  of  cyinbata.  Bclig^ioiin  fc«tivuls  and 
procGsiions  an;  aJso  common.  I  witnessed  one  in  tlio  town  of  K»n. 
on  the  auiiivftrsary  of  tbe  death  of  a  ci:Icbratcd  Yati.  An  itnmeaw 
mnltitudc  of  men  and  women  paraded  the  streets,  preceded  bv  ■  tert 
clemoiistrntive  bnnd  of  mnsiHans.  In  tlic  centre  was  an  apparentlr 
empty  polamiuiu,  borne  by  xi.\  men.  It  contained  the  supposed  foot* 
prints  of  tlic  deceased  Yati  tn  whose  boiiour  the  festival  was  held. 

A  few  short  extracts  from  the  Knlpa-»iitra  (Stevenson,  p.  103]  will 
g:ivc  some  idea  of  the  rules  of  discipline  by  wbich  the  lives  of  the  Vatis 
are  required  to  be  regulated,  as  foltov : — 

**  Sclf-mtraint  is  to  be  exorcised  by  cotib  man  individuallT.  Self-caotrol  b 
theohi^f  of  all  reli^ons  exercises.  If  a  qusrrel  srise,  mntual  mrj^veaen  is  t»bt 
asked.  Three  (iuily  c1o«iuings  ai«  rnjoin«d,  laoniiog,  miil-dhy,  and  «TgiihiA 
A  period  of  rest  and  fatting  id  lo  be  observed  yearly  in  the  four  innntba  of  tbc 
rainy  season.  During  thi§  period,  male  and  femnlc  ascMic*  should  by-  no  masu 
partalcc  ofricc,  milk,  purils,  frcsli  botlor,  Rielted  butter,  oil,  sugar,  btntOTi  «>(rit^ 
and  flesli,  Tbny  must  nt-ver  um  any  angry  or  pTovot^in;;  lanf[u»g«>,  on  tiais  of 
being  expelled  from  l)ie  conimunity.  duties  mn^t  carefuUy  avoid  coutad 
vitb  minute  InsecM,  srimll  nnimnls,  saiall  se«<lji,  tinaU  Oowers,  araall  vegetablo, 
ix.  No  osoetic  most  do  anything;  whatever,  or  go  out  foratiy  purpose  wbal«Vtf, 
without  firtt  tuking;  poraiiuion  of  th«  Superior  of  the  Courenl.  Tbo  head  man 
ba  shaved,  or  the  hair  consljuilly  clipped.  No  ascetic  must  wear  hair  lno|«r 
than  that  which  covers  a  cow." 

With  regard  to  the  last  injunotion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
ceremony  of  initiation  {dikihii)  usnally  takes  place  at  tbe  age  of  twdre_ 
or  tbiriccn,  and  that  part  of  the  rite  oucc  consisted  in  forcibly  piillingoa 
every  hair  of  tbe  head  {keJa'iuHckttna),      In    tbe    present  day  asbes  ar 
applied,  and  a  few  hftirs  torn  out  by  the  roots  before  the  scissors  arr  osedJ 
It  remains  to  state  that  tbe  Jaiuas  of  tbe  present  {lerio^l  arc  leatua| 
liiorc  and  more  towards  Ilindil  ideas  and  practices.     Thej"  have  their* 
purificatory  rites  ^sa>ukate«),  and  a  modified  caste  system.      Not  unfrc- 
qucntly  nrAhmau  priests  are  invited  to  take  part  in   their   narria^ 
oercmoQies.     Indeed,  it    is    by     no    means     uncommon     for     inter. 
marriages  to  take  place  betirecn  lay  Jainas  (yravahia)  koA  lay  V'aiahnavas, 
especially  in  easco  when  both  belong  to  the  Baniya  or  merchsnt  cflste. 

In  short,  Jainiam,  like    Snddhism,    is  gradunlly  drifting  into  the 
current  of  Hinduism   which  crcrytrhcTc  surrounds  it,   and,  like  rrrrv 
pother  offshoot  from  that  system,  is  destined  in  (hn  end  to  be  reatiwabed 
into  its  source. 

I  must  reserve  tbe  subject  of  tbe  ludo-Zoroastrian  creed,  and  modem 
Pfirsi  religious  usages,  for  treatment  in  my  next  papcir. 

MOXIKR   WiLtlAHS. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 


1.— WHY    WE   FOLLOW   HIM. 


A  WRITER  in  the  last  number  of  this  Revibw,  whea  giving  a  por- 
traiture of  Mr.  Gladstone,  pointed  out  that  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  a  bundle  of  persons  rather  than  one.  It  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  thought  a  very  gross  plagiarism  if  I  say  that  Lord  BeaconsHeld's 
fame  may  be  divided  into  four  or  five  distinct  reputations,  any  one 
of  which,  in  the  case  of  a  smaller  man,  would  be  thought  enough 
for  enduring  celebrity.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  had  never  succeeded  in  making 
his  way  into.  Parliament,  he  would  still,  without  needing  to  add 
another  volume  to  the  books  he  has  written,  have  had  to  be  taken 
account  of  as  one  of  our  foremost  men  of  letters.  Supposing  that,  having 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  not  attained  office,  he  would 
yet  have  always  been  remembered  as  the  keenest  Parliamentary 
debater  of  his  time.  If  his  public  life  had  ended  in  1853 — that 
is,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — without  his  having 
become  a  Minister,  he  would  have  stood  recorded  as  the  most 
skilful  leader  of  an  Opposition  which  our  history  has  known.  Had  he 
never  passed  a  measure  through  Parliament,  he  must  have  been  referred 
to  by  all  political  thinkers  as  a  strikingly  original  critic  of  our  Con- 
stitution. Such  trifies  as  that,  being  born  in  the  days  of  dandyism,  he 
ranked  among  the  leaders  of  fashion  directly  after  he  was  out  of  his  teens, 
and  that  he  has  been  a  leading  social  wit  his  whole  life  through,  may 
be  thrown  in  without  counting.  But  add  the  above  items  together,  and 
fill  in  the  necessary  details,  and  what  a  startling  result  we  have  I 

It  is  very  obvious  that  I  cannot  here  trace  Lord  Beacouafield's 
career  in  detail.  The  chronicle  is  much  too  rich  for  that.  The 
better  plan  will  be  to  make  the  subject  group  itself  around  three  or 
four  chief   topics — say    these  :  His    public    conaisteucy ;    lu&  '^Tw^T^ifik. 
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relations  witli  Teel  and  other  leaders;  Lis  political    and   social  Ti«wi 
regarded  w  it  systcii] ;  and  bis  rcccut  forvi^  policj. 

A  single  pnragrapli   may,  liowever,  lie  intorpoeed,  juat   to   bring   tbe 
principal  dutcs  to<;(.-thcr  in  a  way  of  prospective  simimnry.      AVitliinfoar 
rcurs'  time  from  Iiih  entering  the  House  of  Commons,  irhich,  after  nia 
attemptx  at  HJ^h  WycomW,  Mnryldione,  and  Tamitnn,  he   did   in  188* 
for  tlie  borough  of  Maidstoac,  Mr.  Ditiracti  was  at  tlio  Lead  of  a  put; 
— "The  New  England    Party."     The  gron]*,  if  not  rcry    nunoennti, 
dreir  aa  much  public  atlentioii  as  if  it  liiul  bnen  of  any  site  wc  liV     ' 
name.      Lord  John  Manners  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Smythc  had  the  gftiur  .- 
of  heart  and  the  keenness  of  insight  to  be  the  tint  von  over  by  him, 
and  that  ngaimt  the  prejudices  of  their  families.    Wlio  bms  not  heard  o( 
their  coaragcoiiH  pilgrimage  to  the  Manchotcr  Athensenin  to  explaio  ta 
CottonopottR  hov  Ibcy  proposed  to  re-make  the  nation  ?     Then  came  the 
"  YoQDFf  Eo^laud  "  norcU,  with  which  all  Etiropc  was  shortlr  ringiDg — 
"Coniugsby"  in  184-1,  "Sybil"  in  184.5,  "  Tancred"  in  l&t7.    lli  th<-  mcui- 
time  Mr.  Disraeli  had  associated  himself  heart  and  soul  urith  Ijord  Geoi^ 
Bcntinck,  attacked  Peel,  and  done  far  more  than  any  other  in  reoi^an* 
izing  the  shattered  Conaervative  party  within  tlic  Itousc  aa  well  as  out- 
side it    Ry  the  Inst-nnmcd  year,  too,  Mr.  Disraeli  had,  after  a  volnntorr 
exchanging  of  Maidstone  for  Shrewsbury,  become  member  for  Bin-kin^- 
hamshire,  a  seat  which  he  was  to  keep  so  long  as  he  remained  la  tU* 
House  of  Commons.     Suddenly  Lord  George  Bcntinck  died  (in  neb  tou 
early  for  his  country),  and  very  aooii  after  that  event,  oirinf^   to  the 
generous  stondiiig  aside  of  Lord  Graiiby  and  Mr.  Ilerriea,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
within  a  do«cu   years  of  his  first  entry  into  FoxliamCDt,  stood    forth  m 
the  reeogiiized  leader  of  the  ConBervatives.     The  pnhlientiou  of  f' i 
fsniouft  itiography  of  Lord  Geoi^   Beutinck  was  at  onee    hia  n<    n 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  and  a  valuable  help  to  the  party. 
Ffve  years  Inter,  when  T.ord  Russell  fell  and  the  fiml  Derby  .Admtnistra- 
tioD  was  formed,  Mr.  Disraeli — never  hariug  held  an  inferior  post — 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Shortly  followed  Lord   Palmcr- 
aton's  triumphant  rripi,  to  be  siieeeMled,  after  a  further  reaigiiii"        f 
Ijord  Rusftcll,  by  the  second  Derby  Sliuislry,  in  which  Mr.  J'  ■; 
once  more  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  fonnd  time,  in  additiou  to  His 
Budgct-mnkiti^,  to  diith  the  Whigs  by  a  final  Reform  Bill.       Ry-and-bv 
the  nation  lost  the  Karl  uf  Derby,  and  the  last  proniotioti  ef  ofBdal 
dignity  fell  naturally  to  Air.  Disraeli,  who  became  Prime  Mtaistcr  of 
England.     Mr.  Glwlstonc  SHeret.'de4l    in   preventing  the  Cabim  >    T 
baring  a  very  long  lifc^  and  Mr,  Disrach  kept  mental  Bclf-eon  _ 
enough,  after  losing  office,  to  sit  down  and  write  "  Lothair."  15y-»Dd>l)y 
his   political    turn   agaiu   came:   1874  mw  liim  Premier  for  the  »e«>nrl 
time,  and  this  present  year  of  frraee  still  )>elioIdB  him  in  the  po<>t,  onlr 
in  the  VpjK-r  Honse,  instead  of  the  Lover,  as  Lord   Benconslleld,  and 
with   u  PsrlinmentMT}-  nixjority  scarcely  diminUlicd  by  five  v 
imperial  rule  which  brings  back  memories  of  England's  m" 
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da^R.      lie  lias  vi»ilc(l  Berlin,  and  more  tlian  held  his  own  In  n  Council 
of  the  grmtcst  moilom  dt))luniatisl9 ;  bos  received  a  wolcomo  back  in 
liOiiiloii  cily  siicli  as  no  living  Minister  cnii  boast  ;  and  has  littd  tlic 
bigli  honour  of  cntcrtAitiing  his  Qiiccn  as  a  guest  umli-r  his  own  roof. 
No*  I  may  go  back  to  the  Brut  uf  the  tf.xU  I  have  cUotcn. 
It  is  ciTlniH  (hat  ]j(inl  BcacoiistiL'U  has  iUwhts  most  tenacioustf  in- 
»ititc<t  that  be  bos  froDi   Rn>,t   to  lu«t   been  ])olilicu)ly  connstciit.      Hit 
opponcnti,  for  very  good  rcaaona  of  their  own,  have  unceasingly  affirmed 
thnt  thtN   asu^rtiou  is  his  chicfest,  iu  fact  his    culniiaating  audaeity. 
But  all  lite  facta  favour  Lord  BcaojiiBiicId'a  view.     Iu  thclir»t  place,  he 
has  never  held  office  but  on  one  «i(lc,  ntid  he  w  the  only  Prime  Minister 
during  the  Itut  half  ccutury  iiho  could  plrad  thnt  circumstance.      ICart 
Uusicll  could  not  say  it;  certainly  liord  Faliuemton  coidd  not;  it  is 
quite  out  of  Mr.  Ohidstonc'a  power  to  urge  it;  even  the  late  hlnH  of  Derby 
rnnld   not  make  ilic  clnim.      Nust,  it  is  now  about  thirty-tiro  years 
since  Mr.  Disraeli  was  formally  rc(X)gniied  as  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  he  ts  still  at  tbc  bead  of  tbcm,  without   tbeir   confidence 
having  been  for  a  moment  aliakcn  or  withdrawn.      Men,  in  fnet,  hare 
hecu  horu  and  have  grown  up  to  Diiddlc  life  with  Mr.  Diiiraeli  all  the 
time  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  Conscrralivca.     Ilia  iucoiutisteacy 
during  at  lentt  tbis  somewhat  leuglhcncd  period   must  hare  been  of  a 
htrango  kiud,  since  it  has  always  coincided   with    the  withe's  nud  the 
interests  of  his  party,  for  he  lias  never  apltt  them,  and  be  bos  thrice  led 
ihom  into  power.     But  wc  may  go  ten  year*  further  back  tlian  the  dates 
we  have  named.   From  fl»t  to  last,  he  never  sat  in  Parliament  hut  aa  an 
avowedly  Tory  member  for  a  Tory  constituency ;  during  nearly  thirty 
years  bo  sat  for  one  and  the  same  eouuty.     If  you  sift  what  hisi  enenijcv 
have  to  say,  you  will  find  that  it  refers  to  somothiug  which  took  plaoe- 
about  furty-^vc  yean*  ago,  and  is  to  the  effret  that  he  was  for  fire 
minutes  a  member  of  llic  Weatminstcr  Reform  Chib,  and  was  villittg  in 
hi«  first  c;iiididaturea  to  accept  tlie  assistance  of  Mr.  Ilntue  or  of  any  other 
uf  the  Uadicals.     Ijord  lleacousfield  has  the  plainest  and,  as  I  think, 
the  most  sufficient  cxplanaliou  to  give  of  it  all. 

lie  sayw  tbut  he  caoic  forward  at  High  Wyeombc  and  nfterwards 
olfered  himaclf  to  MaryhiUmc  as  an  opponent  of  the  Whigs,  deter- 
miuiug  to  do  all  he  could  to  bring  the  Tories  into  better  accord 
with  the  iDiutncs  of  the  people  by  re-establishing  the  natural  social 
bonds  between  tbc  latter  and  the  arisitocroey.  Certainly,  this  is 
eiictly  what  he  hu^  done  ;  it  is  what  be  Ojieuly  oaid  that  he  aimed 
at  doing  from  the  very  bcgiDoing.  jMorcovcr,  the  Tories  so  under- 
stood it  from  the  first  moment.  They  gave  biro  their  support  at 
Hi^b  AVycombe  before  be  went  to  Taunlou,  aud  political  support 
cannot  be  kept  very  ECcrct.  His  name  was  a  popular  toast  at 
agricultural  banc|uets,  and  he  was  sure  of  a  ucleomc  at  any  muster 
of  the  CoDten'alircs.  Supposing  that  the  ItadicaU  bud  not  had  pcue- 
iratioD  cnuugb  to  coin inr bend  tbc  po»ilion  he  took  up,  who  woald  Wx^ 
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been  to  blame  for  that?  But  the  fnct  ia  that  it  hua  suited  Ihem  l» 
prctctid  in  this  c^sc  to  lie  more  et\i[)i<l  than  they  were,  N^o  Hadial 
constituency  ever  eleotal  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  newspapers  of  tlie  part? 
DRVcr  spoke  of  him  aa  oue  of  their  sort;  and  Messrs.  Hume  uul 
(yConncU  were  in  a  great  liurry  to  withdraw  their  letters  of  n- 
commcnilation,  n-hich  Itail  rcoehitl  the  randJdatc  iinaought.  It  u  not 
denied  by  Ixin)  liesiConsficM's  most  rabid  dcfnmer  that  he  prMent«d 
himself  as  an  Aati-Vr'bi^,  And  it  is  odnaitted  that  long  before  be  wuia 
the  House  he  was  a  snpportcr  in  public  of  Lord  Chando*,  sud  a  eak)Kilt 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  bis  addren  to  the  ^lar>-leboDc  clcrton  W 
described  himself  as  an  Indepeadent.  But  it  is  TvaUy  hardly  worth  wliil* 
to  discuss  Mr.  Disraeli's  politica  ou  this  uarrow  basis. 

Tlio  case  may  he  put  into  a  nutahclt  thus :  if  he  Iiad  powtpottid 
aeekinft:  a  seat  till  he  wcut  to  Tauuton,  whirb  was  in  183S— that  it  to 
say  forty-four  years  ago— no  one  would  have  been  i»ble  to  8»y,  cnn 
in  a,  way  of  cavil,  that  lie  Iiad  been  ever  any  other  than  ■  most  opealf 
nnderstooii  Tory.  It  \%  true  that  the  Itadicals  vould  still  ham 
been  able  to  complain  that  be  had  been  hold  enough  Lo  jmw  a 
Reform  Hill  giving  household  suffrage  in  the  towns,  and  so  apo)k4 
once  for  all  their  party  tsdies.  But  that  is  an  allegutioD  of  ts- 
consistcncy  which  his  Conservative  supjxirters  whom  it  hns  placed  ■ 
office  need  not  be  very  anxious  to  defend  him  against.  The  uthcr  aiik 
had  made  the  question  of  Reform  cease  to  be  one  of  fair  politicsi 
Parliament  after  Parliament  they  were  trading  upon  it  ia  th«  okmI 
tmckMcring  tpirit.  Mr.  DUracli's  own  first  narrower  proposals  woe 
scoffed  at  by  tbcro.  The  Bill  that  was  finally  passed  was  avowedly  ft 
piece  of  party  tactic,  and  admirably  it  answered  its  end.  Of  cooM; 
since  it  succeeded  so  wellj  Lord  Bcaconstield's  rivals  will  uorer  tbrfllt 
him  for  it. 

However,  a  more  rational  n^e  of  my  apace  will  be  to  ask  at  what 
stage  of  his  career  Mr.  DisracH  developed  the  leading  politjoal  nrin- 
oiples  which  came  to  be  recognized  tut  ehnraoteristically  fau  f  TiM 
is  the  only  mode  in  which  it  is  worth  while  to  dtscon  a  man's  co»< 
aistcucy.  Lord  Beaconsficld  has  himself  done  it  all  in  the  preface  ta 
"  Lothair/'  but  I  may  recall  a  few  details.  In  the  very  fif*t  clectioB 
address  he  ever  issued,  he  styled  the  Whig*  "  a  nijKicious,  tvramonl, 
and  incapable  faction."  That  may  be  taken,  one  would  suppose 
as  pretty  clearly  marking  hia  point  of  |»olitical  departuiv.  At  ha 
second  candidature  for  Wycombe,  he  quoted  DoHnglirokc  and  WTiiifih^ 
&a  his  models  ;  and  it  was  as  far  hack  as  1835,  in  his  "  Vindication  of  llie 
English  Conirtitution,"  tliat  he  first  applied  the  term  "  A'^unetiaa  "  t«  our 
Constitution,  as  the  Wiigs  had  transformed  it.  The  very  peculiarities 
of  Ihcoretic-al  opinion  which  are  most  individually  his,  can  be  trac^ 
back  into  what  in  respect  of  n  living  man's  career  might  almost  b« 
termed  antiquity — it  is  sonicthiiig  like  tvo-lbinls  of  half  a  coutuiy  ago 
since  he  first  spoke  oflhe  "Asian  Mystery."     Nobody's  aaytngs  Ji« 
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as  Mr.  Disraeli'ii  lia%-e  done.  Ttic  trutli  is,  that  so  Tar  frooa  Itb  political 
sj-stem  hanng  bceu  Iiatched  pieocmcnl  in  a  way  of  after-thooght  to 
serve  exigencies  of  personal  ambition,  lie  Martcd  with  it  ready  made. 
His  critics  themselves  iiDknuwingly  admit  tliU  ia  one  part  of  their 
clnmnr  strictures,  ainM  they  can  find  evcuta  so  very  rc4%nt  as  his  iiuiniiig 
of  the  UuccD  l-lnnpress  of  Itidin,  and  liiit  appmpriutiua  of  Cyprus,  skutchttl 
ID  hi»  early  novels.  But  let  mc  take  the  very  latest  arraignmeut  to  irhich 
he  has  Iwen  summoned  to  plead  guilty — that  of  having  inveotcd  "  Ira* 
perinlitim  "  just  to  bolutcr  hirnsolf  iu  oiBec.  As  far  back  as  18ll>,  which 
Qow  is  exactly  thirty  years  ago,  in  one  of  bis  greatest  speeches  after 
bating  fairly  nettled  down  as  Hie  leader  of  his  party,  he  iised  these 
words ; — "  I  would  sooner  my  tougiie  should  palsy  than  counsel  the 
peoplft  of  Kngland  to  lower  their  tone.  I  would  sooacr  leave  this 
Vtoiisc  for  CTcr  ttinn  t  wouhl  say  to  the  nation  that  it  has  overrated  iu 

pflsitinn I    believe    in    the    people  of  England  and    in  their 

destiny."  Id  his  last  Premiership  he  has  simpiy  put  those  thirty-year- 
old  Qtteranccs  into  practiev.  If  lie  had  not  done  all  lie  has  done,  he 
vould  hare  been  false  to  the  hcrMC  spirit  of  that  far-back  hour. 
On  the  hustings  at  Maidstone  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  "If  there  is 
one  tiling  on  which  I  pique  nirsclf,  it  is  my  conaistcucy."  Lortl 
Bcneonnficld  in  admncing  age  may  repeat  the  statement  vilhout  vary- 
ing it  a  syllabic,  though  more  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  between 
the  times. 

The  PtTl-THsrneli  episode  lia«  bpen  fur  a  long  time  now  the  chief 
standard  illustration  of  the  pf^tical  casuiBtry  of  oar  modem  Parliamentary 
history.  Mr.  Hisracli,  those  oppoaicd  to  him  will  have  it,  actH  most 
cruelly  iu  that  matter.  It  is  rather  a  curious  ihinK  for  a  young  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  succeed  in  heiag  cruel  to  the  moat  povrerAil 
Minister  the  House  of  Commons  bad  seen  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. If  a  giant  is  ovcrlhrowa  it  must  be  rather  the  fault  of  the 
coloasus  somehow,  unless,  that  is,  it  be  a  bigger  giant  who  attacks  him  ; 
and  at  that  time  of  Aay,  though  Mr.  Disraeli  wa«  growing  fast,  he 
really  was  not  yet  of  the  some  towcriuft  height  ai  IVcL  How  was  it, 
then,  that  ho  saeccedcd  in  toppling  over  the  great  Minister?  Let  me 
firit  of  nil  say  that  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
unlrxiked-for  tragic  death  baa  given  to  bis  memory  a  pathetic  interest 
which  has  caused  an  unfair  heightening  of  emotion  in  the  case.  NcithM' 
all  England,  nor  even  the  hulk  of  ParliHinenI,  was  in  tearii,  huty  with 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  during  the  delivery  of  those  famoui  philippics.  If 
pocket-handkerchiefs  were  u«ed  it  vta%  to  wipe  away  dropi  caused  by 
laughter,  for  everylKxly  was  roaring  from  moment  to  moment  as  each 
Btmko  lolil.  Peel  had  taken  up  a  position  in  reference  to  hi*  old  sup- 
porters which  naa  certain  to  entail  attaek ;  the  only  thing  special  that 
Idr.  Dtiroeli  contributed  to  the  assault  wai  the  itplenidour  of  the  wit 
wliioli  horhed  it.  Evctything  that  he  said  of  Peel,  allowing  fairly  for 
controversial  exigencies,  was   strictly  true.     Nohodv  mUUo.  \»  t»v*\'i^ 
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those  Dccessarily  hanl  sayinga  now,  but  it  must  be  iusistcd  ufiou  for  i. 
KCconil,  in  passing,  that  Peel  hat)  trcatctl  hU  party  as  no  Atiaisirr  bctoK 
Itini  liiul  ever  done.  It  was  the  exncrtett  verity,  as  well  as  Uie  kcccnt 
Harcasm,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  charged  him  with  hiring  tried  to  Rte«r  hi> 
party  right  into  the  harbour  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Biaracli  vns  tlic  tuaM 
to  fc«l  ihi^  most  of  any,  for  it  is  one  of  his  lending  priiicipK-w  that  at 
this  iialion  now  exists  party  in  our  cOD<ititutiou  ia  an  a|>parAtii<t  abao- 
lutcly  necessary  to  he  preserrcd.  lie  has  for  a  tinnl  of  a  ceaiiuf 
Moce  then  himself  unfailingly  vorhcd  liy  that  rule.  Jlut  I  scarcely 
need  urge  tliis  part  of  the  matter  further  here,  a»  another  wonl  beat- 
ing ufion  it  will  eome  Inter.  If  Peel  had  livtid  on,  he  and  ht 
attacker  would  before  the  end  huvc  conic  to  tcrma  amicably  enough,  at 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  siiine  done  with  everybody  else  whom  lio  liaa,  fnjo 
obligations  of  polilicnl  duty,  had  publicly  to  oppose.  Thnt  ia,  unlo* 
they  were  etnpid  enough  not  to  rcnitmber  his  known  dpt<r  .:■  ..4 
that  Parlianicntary  life  should  be  raised  above  the  level  of    \'-  r?- 

ccedinfcs,  by  being  dignified  by  a  play  of  wit;  or  ela«  vcre  iU-«oa- 
diliouctl  enough,  aa  some  who  have  held  hi|;h  place  Imvc  been,  not  to 
meet  his  oBcTcd  open  palm  when  the  weapon  ww  put  back  ititu  ite 
shcnth.  Peel  hiniNplf  would  have  had  moreaenfte;  ao,  too,  the  pmeit 
bearer  of  his  name  has  tshowii  liimKelf  to  havt^.  11ie  rutlior  idle  iZaUo 
racnt  that  the  Disrucliau  assault  was  prompted  out  of  spite  at  aot  bciaf 
made  an  Under-Secretary  may  at  this  time  of  day  be,  perhaps,  paM>4 
over.  Mr.  Dieraeli  apokc  with  and  voted  fur  Peel  long  aftor  that  sop- 
posed  neglect,  aud  though  it  may  bo  said  that  a  Bpiicl'ul  mau  coidd 
Durtc  hii  revenge,  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  most  goucnwi 
could  have  dune  nolbiiig  more  than  go  OD  iibouriag  rcapcct  and  givinf 
support  jnst  as  Mr.  Disraeli  did.  Further,  no  one  wo*  pruniptLT  tliaa 
be  wna  with  words  of  praise  Mt  soon  as  there  wus  opportunitjr  for  thcv. 
Indeed,  the  finest  eulogy  of  Pcd  stand*  recorded  in  the  printe*!  pagtx 
of  the  person  who  is  chargciil  with  purxning  him  with  unhcarri-of 
bittcrnesH.  The  man  who  waited  for  otBeo  till  the  day  when  bo  Taulltd 
nt  oue«  into  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  was  aoaroeh  -; 

to  be  mightily  oftended,  because,  when  a  (ii'st  batch  of  op|»._  .^.. .  _iis 
was  distributed,  nu  Uader-Secretorj'ship  went  by  bim.  It  va*  the 
leadership  of  his  party  for  wise  cniLa  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  lookii^ 
out  for. 

Here  again,  howcrcr.  it  is  UDueceaeanly  restricting  the  coa8idcn.tt(in 
of  ihe  point  to  apeak  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  invective  only  iu  rcforetKC  to 
Peel.  Acting  on  his  maxim  that  it  is  the  rory  ornament  of  debate,  bo 
at  ouc  time  or  other  has  let  the  liirfatoing  uf  bis  tongue  play  around  cvm^ 
body  in  Parliamcot  who  offered  fit  mark  for  it.  Lont  HusscU  was  scorchrd 
hy  it;  so  was  Lonl  Palmeraton.  Mr.  Kochnck,  who  in  Ihoac  dars  was 
thouj^bt  to  have  a  bitter  lip,  got  siugod  from  it ;  and  Mr,  Qladslone  baa 
fc't  its  hlaiK;  wrapping  around  hitn  oflen.  Do  l",  nt  tbia  mooacQl,  IB 
ioei,  suppOACtl  tu  he  abowia^  *ome  uot  very  ancient  scars  frum  it.       ttuf, 
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OiNntsmDailj-  crcn  3Ir.  Dinruli'A  fricixh  felt  •  raorv  lambent  pliiy  of 
tills  glorious  ironir.  Jt  was  tie  who  toiil  Ui«  late  Earl  Derby  thst  lio 
vas  ouly  "a  Prince  Hiipcrt  of  drhate,"  always  finding  liis  camp  in  thr 
hands  of  ili«  vncmy  on  rcluniin|r  from  lt»  irrL-s»Ublcc)iitrfi;fS.  He  never 
■olyi-ctccl  to  rcceirc  os  good  as  he  gave,  if  only  any  one  could  be  found 
to  give  il  him.  Only  once  in  all  his  career  did  he  lose  hi*  temper — in 
tlic  challenge  arising  out  of  the  O'Coniicll  niTuir;  nud  tliut  mia  before 
he  w'lu  tu  rarliaractit.  While  in  tlic  Htiiur,  who  was  there  with  steel 
■of  any  trniiK'r  tlinl  he  did  not  try  iu  edge?  Sharp  blows  were  aimed 
back,  aud  he  olnraya  admitted  when  it  iras  a  palpable  bit;  but  who 
mmc  up  so  often  as  bo  did — who  was  there  tliat  did  not  go  down  before 
him  At  the  last?  TnVc  Mr.  Disraeli  mid  Lord  Bencoitsfield  out  of  the 
iTcord  of  tlic  Parliamentary  dcbatin;;  of  the  last  forty  years,  mid  nbnt  a 
darkening  it  would  give — what  a  gap  it  would  make  I 

Souictliiuf;  must  now  be  said  as  to  Lord  Bcacoiisiicld'tt  systorantie 
p(^itical  and  sodal  riewa.  It  is  very  certain  tbaC  he  has  a  system, 
und  it  is  also  sure  that  be  bas  never  hidden  what  it  is.  Nobody 
I-.RS  been  at  such  pains  to  male  liis  views  clear,  lie  has  written 
XaxAt  iu  explanation,  as  well  as  made  speeches;  he  has  illtui- 
tralej  the  system  by  fiction,  bwides  backing  it  up  by  tustorical  dia- 
<)ui*llion.  Anybody  wlio  cbooiicit  may  Icani  wbat  itia,  and — as  a  great 
TOodincatioa  of  politieal  feeling  in  this  country  shown — a  vast  oumbor 
li»Te  done  so,  by  leading  " Coiiingsby/'  "Sybil,"  and  the  preface  to 
"  Lothair."  Indeed,  from  this  latter  cxjiOGition  itself,  all  that  is  vital 
tsay  be  inferred.  Hut  the  doctrine  has  of  necessity  some  elaburatcuess, 
and  oaks  a  trillc  of  thought.  It  cauoot  be  bit  otf  in  as  easy  a  way  as 
"  Radicalism"  can,  irhcrc,  when  you  have  uttered  the  balf-plalitudc, 
half-sopbism,  "e/jn-ility  of  man,"  yon  arc  KU|>p0!«cd  to  have  said  nearly 
everything.  Lord  Bcaconsfield  has  always  kept  before  him  the  oon- 
ccption  of  a  communittft  which  be  distinguishes  from  a  mob,  and  if  he 
could  get  his  own  way  in  the  matter  he  would  have  tlie  society  highly 
orgniitEvd;  the  keeping  it  ival  iu  cvcrj'  part,  and  strictly  and  broadly 
popular  iu  its  entirety,  \m\tg  the  only  working  limit  that  be  would 
})rcseribe  to  its  inittilutloual  intricacy. 

.  Tbiii  system,  tliongb  on  its  being  gradually  promulgated  it  was  held 
to  be  Mr.  Disraeli's  very  own,  c:[pressly  denies  for  ilficlf  that  it  is  in  auy 
aeiwc  Disraclian  at  all.  Lord  Beacousficld  avows  that  be  has  found  it 
in  history — in  our  ou-n  history.  He  is  content  to  bo  regarded  as  ita 
discoverer,  not  its  iuvciitor.  In  a  word,  Lord  Bcaconsficld's  great  claim 
U|:cn  bis  couutrymcn,  ns  be  biniscK  put«  it,  is  that  be  bas  again  brought 
to  light  and  forced  under  the  eyf^s  of  EugUibnicn  their  own  national 
chruiiicte. 

To  begin  witli,  it  is  bis  Lordsbip'it  tinuly  avowed  belief  that  there 
has  been  what  may  be  euHcd  a  break  ur  rifl  iti  our  great  social 
itmditious.  It  is  cot  dittJuult  to  hoc  that  hi;  traces  the  causcH  of  it  back 
tii  the  violent  aubvcrwl  of  the  Cbnrcb,  whieh,  be  wvUVvasc  w,  NC«ak\>s^«t 
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in  tliis  country  al  any  lime  ia  real  danger  of  becoming  Patml.  Jim 
I  may  t«ke  up  Ihe  narrative  somcwUat  later.  ^Vidi  bin  oiru  t'M'!';'-i'i- 
lereenc«»r  he  bu  thus  tli^soribed  tliv  Um-o  great  cxdJs  wliicb  ul 
made  a  soeial  u-recic  of  modern  Kugtand:  lliey  were,  he  sayn,  \  I'utf iaa 
jxilitics,  Dntcli  fiuance,  and  French  wars.  All  tlicsc  he  attribntcs  totbc 
AVbig  noblcit.  Wlint  ik  culled  tlie  grent  Revolution,  which  they  so  bu^y 
Inrufid  to  thoir  glory  and  their  profit,  ho,  in  "  Sybil,"  ascribes  to  the  feu 
of  those  whotu  he  calls  "the  great  lay  improprintors"  tlmt  King  Ja 
iutcnded  to  isifist  on  tbo  Church  Uixls  hclii|f  reslurcd  tu  their  onj:i:i: 
purpoMft, — to  irit,  tho  cdiicntion  of  the  people  and  the  maintonanre  of 
the  poor.  Tbcy  brought  over  William  of  Orange,  alnn^  irilb  trbom. 
he  irouicslty  snys,  Englimd  had  the  huppincM  gf  recciviug  n  Cora  Iaw 
and  the  XntiouHl  Debt.  Rut  tbi;  Crown  itself  was  cuslavc-fl  in 
hands  of  the  AVhi^;  families,  vrho  converted  themselves  into  a  A^oett 
oligarchy;  and,  tiirowiug  off  the  natural  obligatioua  of  propL-rty, 
they  borrowed  money  to  ilefniy  the  foreign  wan  in  irhicb  Williaju  wa« 
entangled  before  he  left  hia  own  eouutry. 

These  arc  the  hlitorieal  premises  from  which   I«nl   Heacotufidd'K 
views  are  all  fuiulaineiitnllr  <lerive<).      It  is   opcu   to  auylxMly    to  trr 
disprove  them;  what  tbcy  have  got  to  do  is  simply   to   show   tbmt 
above  ullcged  facts  were  not  the  true  ones.      But  no  one  has  done  tfaii 
as  yet,      Coming  down  still  later  iu  his  history,  Mr,  Disraeli,  in  "  Sybil,' 
gave  the  following  eomleuBcd  description  of  the  soeinl  condition    whicb.' 
hud  resulted, — "  a  mortgaged  iLri»tocr&oy,  a  gnmbting  farei({ii  camtaerv^n, 
a  home  trade  founded  on  a  morbid  competition,  and  a  degraded  peoples' 
Heroj  again,  the  whole  case  is  open  to  debate,  but  1   venture  to  think 
that  he  vill  be  a  bold  man  who  denies  titat  tliiti  iras  a  vivid  picture  uf 
Englund  at  tlio  moment  Mr.  Disraeli  penned  it;     TIjc  bold  man,  at  nay 
rate,  did  not  present  himiclf  at  the  time.      It  was  the  last  item  in  that 
shocking  lUt  whieh  fastened  most  on  Mr.  Uisracli'a  imaginalion — "a 
dcgradnd   people."      When  writing  "Sybil"  ho  converted  hiiuaelf  inla 
a   Commi-Sflioiier   of  Inquiry,   and   visiting  the   homes  of   his  humbler 
countrymen,  painted  them  from  sight  ou  the  spot.     The  dcscriptioua  in 
those  pages  can   never   be  forgotten  of  dwellings  where  lit*ecl  fcitr 
and  consumption  and  ague  os  wcU  as  human  beiugi ;    tlic  thitx  6r»v 
namud  inhabitants  being  tn  fact  the  only  tcnauts   who   remained    under 
the  roofs  long.     With  agitntion  unusual  for  him,  but  most  consistent  to 
an  upholder  of  the   doctrine  of  laee,  he  affirmed  that  "  the  physical 
quality"  of  our  people  was  endangered.      Bat  he  further    found  that  in 
the  mauiifaeturing   districts  there  iros,  to  nsc  his  own   words,  *'  aiy 
society,  but  ouir  oggrrgatiou :"   or,  again  to  quote  him,  "  the  tnonl 
condition  of  the  ]>coplc  was  entirely   lott  «ight  of."      Much   of   this,  b* 
bdicved,  was  dne  to  the  Chureh  having  failed  in  its  obligatioiu. 
Church/'  he  makea  one  of  the  charnclcn  in  his  itory  say  to  :        ~    r  m 
it,  "  has  deserted  the  ])eoi»Ie,  and   from    that   tnomeut   the  (.  iiu 

been  in  danger,  and  the  people  degraded." 
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At  lbj&  poiut  I  mft;  very  rightly  interpolate  •  reinarit  wbicli  luu 
not  a  little  explanatory  valnf.  Just  )a  proportiou  to  the  importaQM 
given  ia  Lord  Ilcucoiisfiuld's  syetcnt  to  the  Church  was  his  natui-al 
dbappoiutmeat  at  the  failure,  regartt»)  from  one  aidc^  ol'  tVio  kTCskuiiing 
going  on  within  ita  bordcrt  at  the  ttmo  of  the  "  Youug  £ii{;lBnd" 
movvnicut.  A  gruat  part  of  bis  htipcs  rcsti^d  on  that  stir,  lie  van  ex* 
[tecliug  from  thoH«  most  |irotiitit«i)C  iu  it  a  grat{d  rciukcilatioii  of  thv 
Auglicau  Church,  but  in  place  of  thai  he  surs  Dr.  (now  Canliual) 
Newman  and  the  other  scccdrri" sought  refuge  inmcdifcvalaupcrstitiona, 
which  are  general!;^  only  the  cmhoilimvut  of  imgaii  ceremonies  and 
creeds."  Bcanug  this  in  mind,  there  ought  not  to  bo  much  difficulty  in 
LunderatandiiiK  either  IjonI  ncacoiiHlieiil's  {lOHition  towanl»  the  Kitualbti, 
Mir  (be  courac  he  took  aa  to  the  I'ublie  V\'or»hip  HegiiUitton  Act. 

What  waa  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  society  into  which  Eiiglaod 
had  fallen  ?  The  cure  which  seemed  natural  to  Mr.  Disraeli  wa«  to  revert 
to  ttio  (iriuciplca  uf  our  hi»tor>'.  PmcticnUy,  the  first  thing  tu  he  doDC 
waa  to  hreak  up  the  jnlitical  monopoly  of  the  Whigs,  and  it  wa«  thia 
very  taak  that  he  set  hiiuself  to  do.  I  have  already  oxtntctetl  a 
{MssBge  dciiouuciug  iliat  party  lu  the  first  election  address  he  issued. 
But  here,  too,  he  had  no  neir  eotirae  to  strike  out.  He  aOirtned  that 
both  Lord  Shclhnruc  nud  Mr.  fitt  hikd  nttemptod  the  same  work  long 
before.  Shclburnc,  he  said,  raw  ia  the  growing  middle-class  a  bulwark 
for  tlie  tliroDC  ag&iusl  the  Revolution  famitics;  and  Pitt,  still  more 
determined  to  curb  the  power  of  the  pstrician  party,  created  a  plebeian 
lihfttocracy,  when  they  bnltied  hi&  first  endeavours,  blending  it  with  the 
old  oligarchy.  It  luu  uut  unlikely  Iwgua  tu  dawu  upou  the  reader  tbat 
Mr.  DiHrucli,  holding  these  rictus,  waa  himself  a  Reformer,  of  a  much 
more  compTebeusive  kiud  even  tbnn  the  KadicaU.  Tnic,  Kcform  as  it 
actually  bad  come  about  in  1832,  most  craftily  manipulated  b5  it  then 
waa  by  the  Whi^  to  their  own  ndrantage,  »kiifully  suatcliing  profit  out 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  a  danger  to  them,  waa  not  hia  notiou. 
For  part  of  what  liapiiencd  then  he,  indeed,  with  his  usual  courage, 
blamed  the  Duke  of  Wcliiugtou  and  Uia  eoUeaguea.  His  own  party 
have  hud  from  no  quarter  criticism  so  severe  as  that  he  has  given  them. 
If  Lord  Ueaconefield  is  in  favour  of  aa  aristocracy,  it  ia  because  he  is  for 
imaking  it  actually  "  lead."  He  afTinus  that  the  Tories,  by  their  conduct 
td  office,  precipitated  a  revolution  wliich  might  have  been  dclayctl  for 
half  a  ecutury,  and  which  need  never  have  occurred  at  all  in  «o  aggravated 
a  form.  All  tlmt  he  could  do,  all  that  he  has  ever  claimed  to  do,  by  bis 
own  {lartial  Kcform  measure,  was  to  do  away  nith  part  of  the  ill 
efleots  nf  that  partisan  move  of  the  other  side,  and  to  prevent  lre»h  ill 
QiKs  from  hciug  worked  in  just  the  same  way.  But  there  onght  to  be 
given  a  still  broader  slatemeut  of  Lord  BeacouaScld'a  political  and 
social  doctrines,  and,  perhaps,  I  cannot  do  better  thau  make  with  that 
ricv  the  following  quotation  from  the  preface  to  "  Lothair."  He  there 
explaios  that  hia  general  aims  were  these : — 
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"To  dbaage  bftck  tlie  oUgnrdijr  intoagenerousartstocncy  roaodart^tkntiKj 
toiiiAu«lif«nnii  vigour  intnllioChurclia*  the  triiii>er  of  ih"  naiion,  by  ■  '■•I 

of  Convocation,  \\iva  iluuli,  on  n  vilAn  baiu,  imd  ot><,  <u  \ma  irinoa  bt.<  'D 

the  Uiape  of  a  priestly  faction:  to  estuMisti  a  coniranrcial  code  on  th«  ynoax^it* 
iaoMWallymgjliiito.1 1^  Lord  Boliiigbroke  ai  L'trectit, arid  vrliicli,  though  faaffled 
■Ltlictiiiiv  by  11  WhigI*Arliaincnl,  vera  mbcc^uouilj  and  lriuiu|i)iatiUy  vLudksMt) 
hjrkis  politkilpiii'il  niid  boir,  Mr.  Piu;  toooTorntreUuidntx-urdiD^  iv  ili«  poGgr 
oi  CKarlcg  I.,  and  not  of  Oliver  Croiuwell ;  to  «idaud|uit*  tlitt  palili<»l  am- 
blUucnciCB  of  lt^2  from  Bcuuirian  bondj^;e  uid  coDir«cCcd  Bytnftatbin ;  W 
elevAlo  tfa«  physlcil  u  well  tlie  moml  rondilion  dF  tho  ixviplo  by  «-stablulii9^ 
t])at  lalxtur  reijuiri-d  rcgutaiton  a.i  rnucb  a»  pra|i«'nj' ;  and  all  tliis  rather  )>t  tW 
UM  of  andCDt  fvmiiiaiid  tb«  rcat^nitioii  of  tlii;  put  tlian  by  politicAl  rvroUitica 
foiicd«(l  on'  Abatnd  i<leua." 

Ttiiii,  lie  goes  ou  to  say,  apiicarcd  to  him  nt  tlit  iKgiiming  of  bw  career  to 
be  the  ratir&c  irhicli  ibo  coualry  required,  nud,  he  adds,  tltat  it  wu  oaa 
"irhich,  pntotinairv  Kpnaking',  could  only  with  all  tbclrfniills  auil  backtUJ- 
logs  be  iiuderliikou  and  acconiplislied  ht  a  reconstnicted  Tory  party." 

]  f  I  were  abk  to  find  room  for  bringiug  tof^tlicr  from  Lord  BcaooBk* 
field's  book*  nnd  spccclics  detailed  [MMsagcs  to  iilustmtc  this  S[uoma*T| 
it  would  lie  Kcou  what  a  coherent  social  acbcow  be  hu  aiirnys  Imil  pre- 
sent to  Ilia  mind.  Tho  above  bints,  bowercTi  mtut  servo.  Any  ouc  wbo, 
alter  reading  them,  thinks  that  there  is  any  ^oaud  fur  tho  elccttuutwriDg 
cry  tlic  Liberal)!  are  trying  to  raise,  that  thiJi  ix  a  Milliliter  nlio  ha*  do 
dumt-stir  jwliry,  will  show  more  stolidity  than  vc  hope  ihc  bulk  of  the 
clectora  poMeis.      Further  oq  I  will  retam  for  a  tnoment  to  this  point 

Let  me  ^o  nt  once  to  the  fottrtb  topic  I  have  allotted  to  mywtlf — Lonl 
]3cucon))iicId'«  furcij^n  jwlicy.     Tliis  policy,  I  need  not  say,  is  that  of  tbe 
Cabinet  oa  well,  but  I  am  not  in  this  paper  writing  of  the  other  mem* 
bcK  of  the  OuveriimcnE.      It  is    not  my  imrpoxo  to  tiace  the  hititfiiy   of 
the  Eastern  Question,  that  of  the  Afghan  War,  and  the    Kula   rm* 
broglio.     But  there  is  oue  general  aspect  of  Iheae  matlcrs  u  to  which 
I    must  ofl'ur    two    or   three   comments    in  addition  to   what  has  hn^k 
before    said    about    "  Impei-iaUBin."     A  set  attempt    bus   been    made, 
and  is  piolty  certain  to  ^o  ou   being  made  all  the  time  bet  weou  tttin 
and   tlie  elecliuns — whether  tbcy  cotne  earlier  or  later— Mid   to  lie  thra 
finally    rcjicated    ou    the  hunting*,   to  give  to  Lord    Beocoiuhcld    tiui 
air  of  a  most  belligerent,   luit  to  say  a  bloodthirsty.  Minister,  vho, 
the    luotncnt    be    got    into    office,  began    to    peep   about    the    world 
to   see     where     he    could     pick     u    quarrel,    and    wlio    haa    esjit^ciidJy 
acted  defiautly  towards  Kuasia.       ity   way  of  prGliminary,  I  may  uk 
whclber  liia  pa»t  antecedents  show  him  to  be  a  state^tmuu  of  ihis  li<>)'- 
goblin  type  ?      I^ird   l'alracr»ton  found  no  more  unyielding  oppouuut  (if 
his  tnrbuloQt  foreign  policy  than  Mr.  IKaroeli,  who  alunys  coDtcodcd 
that  the  cflcet  of  it  was  to  draw  the  national  attention  away  rrom  bomft 
rcibnns.      Wl.cii    the  question  of  coast   lbrtification»  was  before  Parlia- 
tuent,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  among  llie  first  to  protest  against  panic  t  be  it 
was  who  si>okc  of  "  blunted  aruameuta ;"  mid  on  countlcsa  occk^ 
baa  raided  lii«  voice  for  jicacc  sad  ii-tronchnient.     In    1865  fa«  j...;.. 
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<]cclarod  that  uace  lio  faml  hnil  to  do  witli  politico  Lo  had  kuoirn  only 
une  war  vhicli  wbs  jostiliabk' — that  vogcil  iu  tlic  Crimea.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  it  Iti  a  common  artifice  for  men  in  0|)|>jgilii>u  to  [ircach 
peace.  Let  us,  tlieu,  turn  Kp<MriaUy  to  the  Bastt^rn  Uucsttou,  atitl  »cc 
wbat  grounds  there  are  for  inainuatiug  thatLont  BeaconsHehl  lias  in 
that  case  wincoctcil  a  war  policy  for  ihc  purpose  of  cjcitiug  and 
JaK^ling  the  trouutri-,  and  keeping  hiomclf  lU  power.  In  1^13 — wliicli 
b  now  somo  time  a^^o — in  a  dehatc  as  to  the  production  of  papcra  uu 
Son'iH,  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Palmcmton  were  the  chief 
orators,  he  made  a  sprcch  wliich  contained  this  piaaago  : — "■  What,  then, 
Ought  to  he  tho  Miiii»terinl  [)olicv  ?  To  maintain  Turkey  by  diplotnalic 
action  in  such  a  state  that  she  might  be  able  to  hohl  independcurly  the 
DardaucUca."  Why,  this  ia  the  literal  description  of  what  he  ban  done 
now.  And  iro  Itare  already  accn  that  in  1865,  tvrcnty-two  years 
after,  the  one  only  war  he  approrcd  was  that  which  hntl  hccn  fi>u<;bt 
against  Kussia  for  thin  very  purpa>e.  In  the  early  atu;;e  of  llic  negotia- 
tions which  led  to  that  wnr,  liift  complaint  was  that  the  Gorcrnuietit 
was  not  wgorons  cuougb  in  defending  Turkey.  But,  in  1837,  there 
arose  auotbor  occasion  for  testing  whether  Mr.  DiaracU'a  feelings 
nnturally  ircrc  for  pcaco  or  war.  He  opposctl  the  war  with  Cbiiui,  and 
in  the  Pertian  afl'uir  he  dcnouuccd  the  Hussophuhiu  of  I^onl  Palmcraton 
— the  very  complaint  from  which,  wo  infer,  the  Liberals  wish  bint  to  bo 
underetood  to  be  himself  suBcring  now.  Or  take  India  as  a  test. 
AccordiDg  to  tho  Duke  of  Arj^yll  atvd  othera,  Lord  Bcacouitiicid  but  an 
Insatiable  thirst  for  more  territory  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Very 
atraiigcly,  it  vaj  he  wlio  most  condemned  the  annexation  of  Oudc, 
going  so  far  as  to  make  a  motion  for  a  Royal  Commissioii  to  be  «0Dt  out 
to  India  to  inquire  ittto  tbc  condition  of  tlic  people.  When  the  contest 
between  the  Northern  and  Soutlwm  States  of  America  broke  out,  ao 
public  man  regretted  it  more  than  he  did,  and  be  was  aiiraltcrlngly  on 
the  side  of  the  North. 

In  fact,  only  iu  one  single  case  has  Loni  Beaoonsfield  ever  shown  the 
plif^htcHt  disposition  fur  aacritieiug  peace,  if  need  be — namely,  for  the 
checking  of  Kuasia's  porlcutous  adrauec ;  and  tins  boi  necessarily  implied 
tbc  maintenance  of  Turkey  in  some  degree  of  power.  Twice  in  his  life- 
time has  the  need  arisen,  and  he  has  acted  the  second  time  in  just  the 
same  way  that  he  did  the  first,  the  only  dilFcrcucc  Ixriiig  tliat  ho  hap- 
pens now,  fortunately,  to  be  in  ofBce  instead  of  in  Opposition. 

Iu  his  first  speech  in  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Heaconsficld  said — "The 
Eastern  Quc»tioD  involves  some  of  the  elements  of  the  diatribution  of 
IMiwcr  iu  tlie  world,  and  involves  the  existence  of  ein]itrea.  1  plead 
for  a  calm  atalcamanlike  cotiiuderation  of  the  questioo."  In  his 
secoud  great  speech  in  that  House,  he  made  Ibis  remark, — "  The  tade- 
pvndencu  and  integrity  of  ISirkcy  is  the  truilitioniil  jiolicy  not  only  of 
Kngland  but  of  Kurope."  TIub  is  the  absolute  truth.  It  is  not  he 
irbo  has  inreotcd  aur  brmid<tiew  tactics  in  this  matter  \  V«  Vai>  wov^-^ 


ere 
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stood  upoa  the  old  patbsj  aud  euricd  ou  the  settled  liAbits  of  our  vtsln- 
mansbtp.     The  inuorators  are  Mr.  GJadatoue  aod  the  aclf-stjlcd  bn 
tarittns,     who    w«rv  for  xubetitutiug  hyatencs   for    Datiotinl    dijilomurj, 
aod  tbougiit  to  solrc  thi:  £ssteru  QuestiuD  by  pnueutiu<;    tlic  I'liH 
vitb  a  carpet-bag  Aud  begging  him  to  retire  vith  it  into  Aaia.     Hni 
it  is  !<tnled  that  Lord   Itcnconslicld   faafi   dclicd    Uutwo.       Well,  turn  lo 
tliu  famoiui  Guildhall  speech,  which  ih  the  great  article    in  the  isilict- 
ment.     It  suits  bis  critics  t<>  pick  words  out  of  it  to  please  tbcm ;  b« 
it  also  coQttuns  sentences  like  the  followitig,  vhich  thcj  somehow  otct- 
look, — "  We  have  tiotliiug  lo  {jniii   hy  war.      We  are  CKxcutially  a  nbo* 
a^msire  Power/'      lu  that  aamo  speech,  too,  he  alludod    to  tte 
Emperor  of  Uosaia's  **  Joftjr  character,"  addressing  to  bim  worda  of  tlv 
highc»t  coiupliumit.      If  he  added  a  soLemc  -a-arniug  to  thitt  moiuuvh  a* 
to  the  extent  of  England's  reaauroes  if  aho  nas  forced  into   war  for  the 
cause  of  poblic  right,  he  still  w&^  opcaking  in    the  inter^ts  of  pcM^ 
not  war.      It  wna  hi*   bouudeu   duty  to  preveut   the  present    Cxar  froa 
falling  into  the  mistake  his  father  was  so  fatally  guided    into    by  the 
MnnchcHler  school — that  of  tbiuking  Kn(:lnnd  m)uhl  in   do  case  drw 
thv  sword.      Cuuatruc  his  vords  huw  yoit  will,  tlkcy  unioitnt  to  no  mon 
than  this.     Vis.  Cladstuuc   aud  his  friends,  by  their  facrtitious  puMir 
demonsLratioiis,  partly  did  away  with  1  lie  natural  eErecti>  of  tlut  ^rave  iaii* 
matioUf  and  mode  it  necessary  tor  the  Government  to  prove  its  sccioB^ 
nc98  by  briugtitg  troops  from  India,  and  actually  risking  tlits  rcrr  war 
which  Lord  Ucaeoiuifield  had  uihhcd  lo  avuid.     Uul  the  Premier  had  the 
couiaj^e  not  ouly  of  his  opiuioti»  but  of  a  trae  policy^  and   he  baa  hid 
his  reirard.     lie  successfully  checked  the  aiuistcr  progre^  of  Vtaam, 
restored  tlierci^i  of  public  law  in  Europe,  and  while  exalting  the  rrnatni 
of  bis  own  country,  be  hu<  poiotcd  anotler  empire — that  of  Aiulris 
— to  a  now  career  which  will  benefit  the  world  na  welL  aa  •trvagtbea 
and  Minoble  herself.     AHer  the  alliance  between  Germanr  aud  Austria^ 
IIungaTy  was  proclaimed,  only  one  thing  wiis  k-ft  for  hi&  LonUhip's  opjn- 
uenlB  to  go  on  ropcating, — oaioGly,  that  be  bod,  in  upholding  Turkey, 
spared  no  tlmwgbt  orf(Mding  to  the  victiiiwof  her  rule.      In  the  vcry£)OB 
of  this  tli^re  wns  the  fai^t  that  he  had    uiudc   Liigland   ihe  formal  pro* 
tcetor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  demaDdod  Cjrpnta  aa  a 
nearer  point  of  ubscrvation  of  the  Turk  ;  hut  ihe  plain  obv-ious  mtwiuiig 
of  those  arrangements  has  been    tried  to  be  muddied  away  by  mia- 
represcuting  the  protectorate  of  Asia  Minor  lu  n  new  insult  to  Auaia. 
Tliesc  hniTo   bumDnitnrianfi  got  sorely  ontungled  in  tlicir  logieou  aD 
aides.     Tliey  pleaiiffd  iu  one  breath    that  KuglamI  had  raslily  uade^ 
taken  tou  much  responsibility  for  these  oppressed  peoples,  and  in  the 
uc\t  breath  said  that  nothing  would  ever  couiv  of  it.      Lord  Bcocotw- 
field   has   made   it   nil  clear,  and  iu  the  simplest  way.      It  ia  not  fidly 
explained  at  the  moment  of  our  writing  what  is  the  actual  extent  uf 
the  jrresMure  put  upon  the  Porte,  norwbatin  ■•<yv- 

admiral,  but  when  the  recent  iic»s  was  first  .  , ,    ii.:ii» 
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or  the  Miui»tr;  must  bavc  felt  tbut  Lord  Bcaconalicld  Ii«d  oi-dcrcd  Ihe 
British  Fleet  lo  soil  against  fhem  wtiea  tbe^  licsrcl  it  wan  tustructed  to 
«team  back  for  tl>c  Tutlusli  iratcn  Kiudly  ineaut  as  it  luiglil  be  for 
tliosc  in  Asia  Minor,  it  waa  a  vci-y  cruel  stcji  on  (he  i>art  of  IjOtJ 
Bcftfomtield  towards  some  of  bis  own  coniitrTinen,  for  it  will  necessitate 
tbu  nlicriug  of  a  good  many  uln-ailj-  prcjiared  ciccliouecriiig  fr]jccclic». 
Id  the  cud,  as  we  venture  to  jircdic't,  tt  will  be  wen  that  bis  liorditbiji  and 
his  colleagues  tire  the  true  huia&Ditnrijtnii. 

But  kt  mc  not  lose  sight  of  ilic  fact  tliat  this,  though  a  very  leal  pica 
OQ  tbe  part  of  the  Oovcniinetit,  is  not  the  one  on  ivhicb  they  maiuly 
Tcly.  Thoy  have  nevtt  prctcudcd  to  be  kaigbts-cnmnt  for  the  righting 
of  wrougs  througbuut  the  worUI.  AVhat  contents  tlicin  is  tbc  humbler 
rdiv  of  uld-fasbioued  KugUsb  statntnuiBbip,  wbicl  sveks  first  to  make 
•arc  of  tbc  safety  of  our  own  cnipiro  »ud  tlic  promotion  of  onr  proper 
interetts,  doing  what  fiirtber  good  it  can  to  other  peoples  inciilentally  ia 
dischai^iug  the  fair  rciuunablc  ubligatiuna  which  amy  iu  that  way  arUc» 
nor  disdainiag  any  glory  that  so  falbt  to  it.  But  an  cDormuiis  obliga- 
tion of  this  sort  was  already  on  our  shouldcra— the  prcserirAtion  of  India. 
Wc  have  a  strict  duty  tu  two  hundred  millions  of  humau  beings  iu  tbc 
"East,  and  Ixird  IlcaconsBeltl  and  bin  uolluagues,  who  appeared  to  be  tbe 
only  public  men  in  England  who  remembered  thin,  wcr^  dptcrmiiiiid  to 
discharge  it.  Auythiuj;  uud  everything  in  thdr  policy  which  may  at 
first  sight  se«m  risky  or  belligcrcat  ia  explained  fully  to  every  one  wba 
will  keep  that  pressing  need  before  his  mind.  It  was  tbia  irhich  made 
tbem  purchase  tbe  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  streogtbeu  their  intcrfcroucc 
iu  Kgypt ;  it  was  Ibis  that  made  theia  wish  fur  u  clearer  uuderBtandiug 
with  the  Ameer  of  Af(;baDUtau.  But  so  little  did  they  go  about 
matters  with  a  high  band,  tbnt  they  most  cnrcfiilly  humoured  France 
villi  respect  to  l^gypt,  and  at  the  very  em-licst  moment  that  they  could, 
they  made  a  treaty  with  a  new  Afghan  ru!er.  To  tiy  to  maku  tltetn 
appear  responsible  for  whot  artcnvardt  o«:urrcd  at  Cabul  is  the  most 
shamcleas  nbiute  of  license  on  tbc  part  o(  an  Opposition  which  parlin' 
mcntnry  records  can  show.  A  Russian  cmhasty  had  been  iustalUtl  in 
Citbul  with  uo  other  guarantee  for  its  safety  than,  the  word  of  a  friendly 
Ameer,  and  uur  Envoy  and  his  suite  wn-c  sent  thither  under  the  very 
same  guarantee.  If  wc  were  not  to  be  moat  dougcroualy  ovcrsbudowed 
by  tbc  Kussiun  example,  an  English  embassy  bad  lo  show  its  face  in 
Cabul ;  and  to  say  that  our  ruleni  either  iu  Calcutta  or  iu  Loudon  sliould 
hare  foreseen  the  pUHilluuiinous  break-down  of  the  Ameer  nud  the  cou- 
sctiuciit  miutMacrc  of  om*  brave  countrymen  is — wellj  it  may  be  better 
not  further  to  try  to  aay  what  it  is. 

Our  own  interests,  I  repeal,  were  jeopardized  in  ever)-  quarter  where 
the  present  Government  has  stirred  Itand  or  foot.  That  ii  its  brood 
ju.Htiriealion.  Hut  I  must  certainly  go  a  step  fnrtbcr  than  this.  The 
present  .Miuistrj'  assuredly  would  not  be  aatLitied  with  an  acquittal  on 
tlie  Liberal  arraignment ;  uor  is  that  tlic  verdict  which  lK<:.  ^vA^Vvv.  V»». 
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given.  The  British  people  find  this  Govcrnroent  guilty  of  having  won 
for  it  and  for  themselves  much  honour.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  (xw 
that  in  any  event  he  was  committed  to  a  contest  with  Russia  for  the 
defence  of  English  interests,  he  had  the  courage  and  the  wit  to  deter- 
mine that  the  issue  of  it  should  be  the  better  for  the  world.  .  It  is  for 
this  noble  superfluity  of  skilful  statesmanship,  this  Imperial  scope  gireo 
to  England's  ruling,  that  Europe  has  thanked  him,  and  the  bulk  of  this 
natiou  applauded  him.  By-and-by,  he  will  reap  still  further  credit,  for 
besides  checking  Russia  he  will  eventually  coerce  the  Turk.  That  further 
obligation  naturally  arose  out  of  the  course  he  took,  and  he  added  it  to 
his  proper  task  of  safeguarding  our  own  interests,  juat  as  impartially  as 
he  did  the  other  aim  of  arresting  the  ISfuscovite.  I  shall  not  push  this 
reasoning  further :  it  seems  to  me  sufficiently  triumphant  as  it  stands. 
If  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  upheld  the  Turk,  it  was  because  it  wai 
necessary,  not  because  he  admired  him.  But  there  is  another  remark, 
coming  much  nearer  home,  that  1  wish  to  make  before  coQcludiog  thii 
section. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  brought  to  him  and 
to  his  party  much  renown  ;  but  it  has  brought  them  nothing  else. 
That  there  has  been  the  need  for  it  is  for  the  Conservatives  a  positive 
'misfortune.  It  has  nearly  entirely  put  aside  the  domestic  legislatioa 
on  which  they  reckoned  for  at  once  redressing  some  grievances  of  their 
own,  and  for  satisfying  the  town  populations  who  their  true  friends 
were.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  on  this  very  claim  of  having 
a  domestic  policy  that  the  Conservatives  appealed  to  the  people  at  the 
last  election.  Their  opponents,  who  now  make  a  pretence  of  measures 
■of  this  kind  being  lacking,  then  denounced  it  loudly  enough  as  a 
"  policy  of  sewage."  But  Lord  Bcaconsfield's  rivals  have  tried  hard 
to  make  it  seem  that  he  sought  out^  or  even  invented,  these  hazardous 
events  abroad  which  put  aside  his  home  policy.  The  very  attempt 
impugns  the  common  sense  of  the  general  public,  A  sort  of  preteit 
might  have  been  found  for  insinuating  such  a  notion  if  Lord  Beacons- 
field had  been  nearing  the  end  of  expending  bis  Parliamentary  majority 
by  carrying  party  measures.  But  to  suppose  that  a  Minister  attaining 
power  in  the  triumphant  way  he  did  would  wish  to  be  plunged  straight- 
way into  foreign  entanglements,  is  to  imagine  him  stricken  with  idiocy- 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  had  far  too  much  esperience  to  make  such  a 
preposterous  mistake.  He  knew  at  the  beginning,  as  he  knows  now, 
that  neither  Minister  nor  party  has  much  to  gain  in  any  way  of  perma- 
nent power  or  confirmed  home  advantage  from  foreign  policies,  however 
successful  they  may  turn  out  to  be.  Foreign  dangers  are  half- forgotten 
as  soon  as  they  are  past.  Directly,  these  occurrences  abroad  will  be 
but  memories ;  splendid  ones  they  must  ever  remain :  but  they  will 
have  against  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking,  the  drawback  of 
having  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  disordered  the  finances.  Lord 
Beaconsfield's    rivals    are  sure  to  make  the  most  of  that  fact  on  the 
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huttings,  to.  he  well  Icucw  bcforchuid  they  iroutd  (In  ;  and,  to  hnUnci; 
it»  cfTevt,  he  uill  have  uothiog  on  %vhicU  to  rely  biiC  the  jiatriotJc 
recollection  oi  hia  country.  Slioutd  cvcrj-thiiig  go  for  the  best,  do 
pFtttiffe  which  thcxc  foreign  aticcc»ics  can  give  hiiu  i».iul  lii»  party  will 
^cu  him  more  sdidly  iu  [Kiwcr  than  hefuuDil  himself  at  the  be^iaiiiiig 
of  thii  Parliament ;  yet  it  mil  only  he  at  the  ojwning  of  the  next  that 
he  will  be  able  to  pii«h  forwanl  the  hoitic  ]k>1Iov  iiitetidetl  for  the  i>roiieiit 
pHi'liamcnt.  Apart  from  a  hcighlL-niug^  of  fortunate  reputation,  won 
tliroti^h  louHi  risk,  hia  own  party  will  scarcely  hare  gainod  a  shred 
of  fnir  legislative  or  ndminisliative  advantage  from  six  yean*  splendid 
posscKtion  of  overwhelming  power. 

It  docs  not  ticcni  nccdfid  to  waste  Kpacc  in  speaking  of  the  Zulu  war. 
Ktcii  the  Liberals  arc  Ix.'giniiing  to  he  nilcnt  on  thoxiibjecL  Tht.- affair 
waa  forced  upon  the  Govcrnmeotj  not  sought  for  by  them,  and  it  has 
ended  8ucces:«fully. 

If  1  now  Rsk  vbat  have  been  the  causes  of  I^rd  Bcaconisficld's  uncx* 
ampled  iniltriilasl  suoecsi,  the  remarks  must  at  first  scetn  to  narrow 
to  mere  peraoual  ouc«.  There  has,  i»  truth,  licen  more  than  one  reason  for 
the  present  Premier's  triumpha.  First  of  all,  I  might  slate  the  matter 
so  generally  as  to  say  that  for  half  a  century  he  has  managed  to  keep 
himself  the  most  thoroughly  intcrrsting  personage  in  Fngland.  Xcilhcr 
Mr.  Disraeli  nor  Lonl  Ueaconsficld  has  ever  been  dull,  whieh  is  the  ooo 
only  snfficituit  explanation  of  failure  wherever  it  liappcna.  Dut  such  a 
atatcmcut  of  the  matter  ns  this  is  too  c^imprcliensivc  and  wants  par- 
ticularising. I  may  add,  then,  that  uo  one  hot  shown  so  much  pluck 
aa  be  has,  and  that  is  a  quality  which  in  the  end  tells  with  tlic  Britiab 
pablic  b^ond  all  othcr«.  For  one  Rtarting  with  bis  disodvautagc  of 
race  to  dream  in  thoie  days  of  a  political  career  was  most  courageous. 
bub  so  aoou  as  it  began  to  be  seen  that  bo  would  triumph  over  alt 
obstacles,  his  very  ditlicultics  turned  to  his  udvuntogc.  lie  soon  coin- 
maiuh'd  everybody's  laympathies except  those  of  injun-d  partisan*  on  tho 
othi-r  side.  Not  that  it  was  sympathy  he  begged  for;  it  vna  admiration 
he  extorted.  I^spccially  has  he  by  means  of  bis  n'ritingH  hail  tho 
generous  fceliug  of  youth  iu  his  favour,  generation  af^er  gcucration. 
Tlicy  caa  never  rcmaiu  untouched  by  tho  spectacle  of  a  auocessfiU  tight 
against  ciiTUULHtanees.  Itut  Lord  Itoaeonslield  has  not  owed  alt  to  Jtt«b 
and  daring.  His  industry  has  l>ecu  equal  to  his  pluck.  If  he  hadonlv 
been  a  politiciaa  that  would  bare  had  to  be  said  ;  and  so  it  again  would 
if  be  bad  only  been  known  as  the  writer  of  his  works.  Put  both  the 
careers  together  and  nobody  else  has  shown  such  fertility  of  braiu.  Mm 
marvellous  intellect  has  never  tired.  The  versatility,  too,  has  been 
msrvellous :  a  novelist  and  a  diplomatist,  a  fioct  and  a  Chancellor 
uf  llie  Exchequer,  a  satirut  and  a  successful  leader  of  Opposition.  For 
fifty  years,  iu  ouc  or  other  of  these  characters,  and  often  iu  aevcrtd  of 
tlicui  at  once,  his  wit  has  ucvcr  cciued  biasing,  save  when  he  IiJuiself,  thi: 
onlj  one  wfbo  ever  tired  of  its  piny — csrept,  indeed,  those  bit  by  It — baa 
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chosen  to  smother  it  in  tttlcncc ;  but  it  was  alwayii  ready  to  flash  forUt_ 
upon  qccmIoh,  ilqiI  is  ail  bri^^ht   to>(1»y  oa  erer. 

Butj  to  come  yet  closer  to  the  litart  of  the  iccret  of  Lord 
field's  success,  his  faithful  de\'otion  to  the  great  hintorit*  party 
allied  himself  with  hot  bccu  ctiunl  tohia  courage,  to  Ub  iudastrr,  and  to 
hU  ahilitica.  '}io  polititnan  can  make  an  individtial  career  ;  lie  has  lo 
find  his  mcoess  in  the  prosperity  of  bis  foltoners.  'Ilio  loyalty  irhi«b 
Lnnl  B<aicoDsfichl  has  shown  to  his  party  and  the  QOgrndgitig  rctog^ 
nition  ther  haro  paid  to  him  has  halF-redeemed  the  hnrdne^a  of  our 
coarse  partisan  politi?«.  Some  Liberals  htirc  had  the  want  of  wit. 
without  our  going  so  far  as  to  say  the  lack  of  cnpabiliLy  of  feeling, 
to  express  surprise  nt  the  faithful  respect  shovru  to  Lord  Bcmcou- 
field  by  hia  present  collcaguea.  Tliat  hori  UoaconsBcld  has  a  |ier< 
sonal  charm  must  be  nduiitted,  for  he  has  tnrned  every  one  wlia 
was  ever  brought  iuto  auT  degree  of  acarneu  "with  him  into  a 
friend,  as  well  as  a  colleague.  Those  who  like  may  believe  that  he  ha* 
done  it  by  the  use  of  magic  philtres ;  less  credulous  people  wilt,  perhapt, 
content  themselves  with  thiuking  that  his  spell  luis  brrn  simply  thai  of 
sti-eugth  of  character,  superior  cxperieuce,  and  a  oon-des]K>tic  nuuuur. 
One  thing  is  very  patent.  This  chief  of  n  Cabinet  who  ia  aatd  to  have 
imprinted  everywhere  his  own  iudividuBlitr  on  the  Ministerial  policy,  hii 
never  practised  the  slightCBt  interference  with  hia  aubordinatcs.  It 
not  be  who  has  been  charged  with  an  nncoDtrotlablc  wish  to  be  the 
prescntative  of  all  the  Ministry  in  his  own  person.  Jtmt  as  be 
'diow  patience  when  a  leader  of  Opposition,  he  has  been  able  Co  be  sile 
wlien  a  Minister.  Uowcrcfj  it  has  been  rather  insinttntod  that 
became  prctemntiirally  at'tivc  in  the  Cabinet  Coaneils — there  staji<! 
forth  a  wixurd,  and  cast  all  Iiiii  colleagaes  into  a  clairvoyant  duinl 
Strange  to  say,  they  remained  in  the  same  ootnatose  condition  aftorwiids 
in  both  Houses,  never  waking  up  though  speaking  and  passing  ineuuns. 
Two  members  of  his  Gorcrnmcnt,  however,  have  broken  away — I 
Derby  and  Carnarvon  have  escaped  from  the  magician's  cell ;  but  th( 
have  difoilgcd  nothing  as  to  any  necromnntic  riolenco  workc<l  on  il 
No,  Ijord  Beaconsficld's  fair  and  reas<inable  aKceudency  has  been  mc 
honestly  won.  But  his  marvellous  friendships  have  not  been  the 
softening  touches  in  his  career.  All  England  felt  a  strange  thrUlii^ 
about  the  heart  ou  the  monnr.g  when  it  heard  that  Mr.  Disraeli's 
was  licucefortli  to  be  the  Viscountess  Bcaconsfield.  It  was  a  don» 
idyll  suddenly  disclosed  in  the  centre  of  Britisli  politics.  A  man  «hO~ 
can  make  his  own  hearth  the  scene  of  romance,  eonvort  all 
Vnow  him  well  into  true  friends,  and  win  oU  tbe  young  people 
nation,  must  be  something  more  than  a  eclf-secker. 

Still,  though  these  things  might  explain  l/ird  BcacotuSeld   btfinj' 
iuteresltng,  something  else  has  yet  to  be  added  to  aeeount  for  the  01 
whelming  importRuec  which  he  has  attained   in  the  Inst  period    of 
career.     Not  even  the   success  of  bis  party  couhl  hnve  given    liioi 
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unless  tlie  policy  wliich  Hocunxl  thiit  jiroiiiierity  Lad  olitniiicd,  also,  the 
cxklting  of  the  tuition. 

It  ia  Uiis  whidi  ia  \m  6quI  Inaat ;  lie  has  upliAcd  liigtior  tbc  fame 
of  Euglaud,  nod  by  doiug  that  has  made  hia  mni  renown  tlic  greater. 
Once  more,  it  was  Achiercd  in  the  simplest  way.  Ue  invented  notliinf , 
Ktraiucd  at  nothing,  but  only  Iwldlycnrriird  ua  the  traditiouar^*  English 
policy,  at  a  moment  when  liis  opponcuta  were  willing  to  forget  it;  aii(] 
in  merely  proving  cquitl  to  the  opporttmity,  and  daring  to  make  Uritain 
act  worthily  of  her  history,  he  has  changed  by  her  means  the  dratiny  of 
the  Western  World.  Not  only  hia  own  countrymcu,  but  Europe  ami 
nations  more  distant  still,  to-day  hail  him  as  the  greatett  of  modern 
English  statesmen.  That  is  n  title  and  dignity  soowwhat  higher  Ihan  nn 
£arldom,  aiid  it  is  under  that  larger  style  that  those  who  wish  to  do  Lord 
BeacousfiGld  full  hononr  will  have  to  allude  to  him  hercnfter  in  tlte 
national  anna]<i. 

These  are  some  of  tbe  reaaoiis  why  wc  honour  and  follow  liini. 

A  Tort. 
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If  a  Whig  bad  Iteen  asked  teu  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  or  indeed 
nx  years  back,  to  write  his  impreaions  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  would 
have  set  abnnt  it  in  a  strikingly  diSerout  spirit  from  that  whieh  the  task 
awakens  now.  Lord  Bcaconsticld  has  recently  become  much  too  serious 
a  joke  in  the  uatiomd  hUlory,  but  for  it  very  long  time  the  jocosity  was 
light  enough.  In  the  eyes  of  all  Liberals  who  had  not  fully  acquired 
the  gravity  of  their  own  fundamental  principles,  there  was,  down  to  a 
rery  tatc  period,  always  something  diverting  about  Mr.  Disraeli.  lie 
might  and  did  vex  them,  but  shortly  they  were  again  smiling  at  him, 
'T\lM  eiplanatioa  was  this,  that  for  a  long  time  his  presence  in  I'artia- 
ment  hardly  at  all  hindered  the  progress  of  Liberal  mcasurcB.  \Vhea- 
erer  n  legislative  reform  was  proposed,  he  invariably  spoke  iignin»t  it, 
and  at  aome  stage  afterwards  the  CoDscrratives  voted  in  a  body  the  same 
Kray.  From  the  voting  being  subecciucnt  to  the  speaking,  tlicrc  was  an 
illusive  appearance  of  Mr.  Diaraeli'a  speechifyini;  being  the  cause  of  the 
Tory  dtrision  list.  Unt,  in  reality,  there  was  no  such  connection,  and 
the  Liberals  were  aware  of  it.  They  all  knew  that  the  Cooservatives 
would  have  rotod  just  the  same  without  a  word  being  spokoa.  If, during 
bU  the  years  Lord  Pslmcrston  was  in  ]»owcr,  almost  the  whole  of 
Tjord  RuMieir»  earlier  and  later  official  terms,  and  down  to  nearly  the 
end  of  Mr.  Gludstoue'ei  Ministry,  Mr.  Disraeli,  ioateod  of  making  speeches, 
hod  amused  his  audience  by  pirouetting  on  one  leg  uight  after 
night,  tlic  practical  result  would  have  been  exactly  the  »ame.  It  could 
nut  have  been  M  cutcrtuiuing  to  the  Liberals,  Lccousc,  looking  ataomc 


mcmberd  of  the  C-ooscrvativc  partjr,  it  irould  hare  excecdal  tlic  boat 
of  belief  to  Kiipposc  tliiit  Mr.  Disraiili  was  really  twirling  for  the  whole, 
whcrciu  it  did  Homehow  cum<?  to  Ik  accepted  tlint  he  was  spcakiag  ibr 
nil  of  tlictn.     Tbo  un1ooliC()-ror  tboughts  he  protended    to  put   iuto 
thtiir   miiid»,  »iid   the  [>rc]>0)iteroua  word^  he   did   put   ujiott    their  lip*, 
kept  all  Englishmeu   who  were  nut  C-onscrvntivca  shaking  tlicir  «iJe» 
with   laughter.      It  was  na  if  a  foreigo  W'ilI-o'<thc-Wisp  had  ftrtyed 
into  the   British    I'urliiinieiit,  always,  however,  keeping  Iiiravelf  and  lu> 
autica  on  theCoQScr%'ativc  side,  as  bciu^,  wc  »ii|>{k)«c,  the  wunt-drainfid 
part  of  the  llou^e,  where  the  niurasses  lay.     Kvcu  trheu,  to  the  amue- 
mciit  of  the  couulry  generally,  Mr.  Diaracli  foimd  bis  way  luto  offloc, 
the   merriiuctit  did  not  stop.      Nobody  who  Iibk  reached  nmturo  year* 
cttii   forget  what  an   astounding  drollery  it  was  thought  to  be  whro 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  luadc  Chancellor  of  the  ]-Jscbn]itcr  by  Lord  Dcibv. 
For   the   lime   it  seemed   to   convert  Knglixh  politics  iato  pantomime. 
Will-o'-thc-Wisp  hod  been  iwked  by  the  cwuntry  party  to  umlcrtakc  tl« 
post  of  chief  financier.     Everyb-xly  on  the  otticr  side   waa  pruparal 
beforehand  to  laugh  at  his  Dudgetij   and,  %rheii  they  were  propoitudcd, 
the  Liberals  did  laagh  a  little  more  crca  than  thoy  had  etpectcd  to  do. 
When  he  brought  in  his  India  Bill,  the  mcrrimcDt  grew  perfectly  uproar- 
ions, — Mauchcster,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  H«tfiutl,  and  the  other  targe  com* 
mcrcial  towns  exploding  one  after  the  other.     It  was  the  same  when  he 
proposul  to  give  siuera  millions  for  Irish  milw.irs;  it  was  tlie  saoicwilh 
tbc  lust  Bketchi-s  of  bin  Itcfurm  Bill.     Surely  iiobody  can  bare  forgottcu 
the  "fancy  frajichiaca?"      In  a  word,  every  donieattc  measure  tlia.t  Mr. 
Disraeli  ever  pniposed  was,  in  the  fintt  shape  in  which  itwaa  preaeotcd, 
received  with  mirth  from  nearly  evcni'  *]uart<T  c\ccpting  his  immediate 
rear.      There  sat  his  supporters,  luually  in  those  years  we«nng  rather 
long  faces  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  atatcraeuts,  and  appareully 
wondering  if  their  can  could  poMihly  be  telling  them  rightly. 

But  all  tbia.ae  there  is  not  a  single  Liberal  iu  the  couiitn,' but  will  admit, 
ia  a  good  deal  altered.  l>oi'd  Ueaconsticid  has  recently  signed  foreigs 
treaties  on  Knglaud'a  behulf,  imistiug  most  snccc»fully,  he  tells  us,  ud 
what  kind  of  treaties  they  should  be  ;  he  has  undoubtedly  put  our  armies 
and  Beets  into  motion;  and,  while  risking  war  iu  Europe,  has  actually 
waged  it  in  iVaia  aud  Africa.  The  bustle  of  tlicse  events,  and  a  certain 
tlaule  aud  glitter  attending  thcai,  cause  people  io  general,  at  this  momcttt, 
to  forget  all  that  prior  long  period  of  noti-auccem  on  his  part  iu  orcry- 
thing  dsc  hut  making  eaoccssirc  steps  of  pereonal  ivdvaucctncnt.  What 
hns  happened  lately  iu  Ijonl  BcacoosiiGhrs  career  hoa  certainly  wora  a 
look  of  tm|)ortauec,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  cn>bu<1ied  politicnl  povtTi 
If,  as  the  Liberals  will  have  it,  he  is  still  really  WUl-o'.thc-AVisp  b& 
much  as  ercr,  he  has  managed  to  get  hold  of  llic  sword  of  England,  and 
has  for  sonic  time  been  ploying  with  it  to  the  gn-ut  wonder  of  furcigu 
nations.  But  how  hss  this  change  iu  his  position  booit  worked?  Ibia 
is  the  question  I  want  now  to  coiuidcr. 


LOnn    BEACONSFIELD. 


fiSs 


A  Hebrew  I>5  desccot,  *  Christinn  by  prorcBsion,  and  in  politics  n 
Tory — such  is  LoiJ  Beacousileltl.  TIii»  dcacriptioo,  ou  the  vcrjr  face 
of  it,  is  a  rather  mixed  one,  and  itnplica  a  aiugulnr  cxrecr.  It  U, 
however,  tlic  la-tl  item  nhicli  .i[x;ciHlly  fixe* my  iittciitiun.  Mr.  Dismelij 
spane  though  the  iustxuces  arc,  was  not  the  fii-xt  of  hia  race  who  chaugcd 
his  faith.  Also,  there  have  been,  and  indeed  Nlill  are,  other  Ilchreira 
whu  have  ciitiTMl  puhlio  lifu  in  Englmid,  and  nttaiiii-d  (.-oiiKpicuoiisncss  iu 
it.  But  those,  while  remaining  nearly  iiirariably  Jews  ia  rdigiou,  bo* 
came  Liberals  in  (lolitics.  Iu  fact,  Lord  Ueacxinsfield  is  the  only  Hebrew 
of  imporiancc  Iciiuwn  yi\io  turned  Tor^'.  It  was — and  at  (intt  xiglit  it 
pTes  a  highly  religious  air  to  the  ConscrrAtive  party — indiipcnaable  to 
his  duiug  this  tiiat  heshotdd  first  be  a  Christinn.  Not  being  that  he  would 
indeed  have  Imd  to  wait  till  the  LibtTitls  carnc*!  their  lliil  for  the 
Bemoval  of  Jewish  Disahilitics  hcfore  be  eould  liavc  joined  the  Conser- 
vatives  inside  Pariiamcut.  That  ctrcumiitaiicc,  afr!>iu>  ^ecint  to  give  to 
bis  career  a  curious  aspect.  In  fact,  the  rcllccliou  i»  forced 
upon  one  so  early  ax  thi),*-what  an  niter  fitiliire  Mr.  Disraeli  mitst 
hare  been  if  he  had  not  so  uniaxiugly  succeeded  \  To  he  a  Hebrew- 
Tory  left  just  two  issuca,  cither  to  become  the  leader  of  the  party  or 
the  very  humblest  moraber  of  it.  All  the  circuniHtaticie«t  woiihl  seem 
to  point  to  tlie  latter  alternative  as  beiiin  the  natural  one,  but  it  is  the 
other  which  has  somehow  come  about.  Mr.  Disrncii  has  flowered  into 
the  E)u-I  of  Beacoosfield,  and  hax  now  twice  bvvn,  niid  will  remain  for  a 
little  time  longer,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Groat  Uritain. 

Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  wn.it  for  his  celebrity  until  tie  entered  the  House 
oi  Commoni;  he  gathered  the  renowo  of  autboreLip,  and  I  might  add, 
remembering  the  number  of  conatttueupics  he  tried  before  ho  was  elected, 
the  aotoricty  of  oiit-door  politieal  life,  before  ho  plucked  the  fame  of 
atatesmnuHhip.  At  the  curly  age  of  twenty-two  he  waa  a  litcmry  lion 
in  London  society  ;  his  only  elaim  to  this  premature  publicity,  though  it 
was  held  to  be  quite  HuHieient,  bciug  that  be  was  the  writer  of  '*  Vivian 
Qroy/'  It  is  quite  impowiibic  to  begin  to  speak  of  LonI  Beocoueficld 
in  any  other  way  than  in  connection  with  "A'iviau  Orey,"  although  he  is 
nndeFRliXKl  not  altogether  to  approve  of  onc'x  doing  so. 
I  All  the  world  knows,  or  is  supfKracil  to  know,  this  work.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
own  description  of  ita  object  was  that  it  was  meant  to  paint  the  career  of 
a  yooth  of  talent  in  modem  society,  ambitious  of  political  celebrity. 
Nearly  everybody  has  persisted  in  regarding  it  ss  a  kind  of  prospective 
autobiography,  which  the  writer  has  ever  since  been  occupietl  in  realiz- 
ing. Certainly  Mr,  Disraeli  was  at  that  time  a  youth,  and  a  youth  of 
talent ;  be  most  have  been  in  itociety  or  ho  could  not  have  known  a  great 
Diany  people  who  arc  sketched  in  the  pages  ;  and  it  ia  impossible  for  him 
to  deny  that  lie  was  ambitious  of  political  celebrity.  The  means 
Vivian  Grey  adopted  for  attaining  that  aim  were,  also,  voaderfully 
like  Bomc  of  those  which  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  aHerwards,  by  some 
mialako,  appeared  to  use.  Ou  the  title-page  of  thtf  book  was  the  well- 
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known  qaotatiou  from  "  AQcient  Pistol,"  to  whom,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
pcoplcj  Lord  Beacouaficld  at  certain  moments  of  hia  career  has  ever  had 
an  indistinct  resemblance.  "  The  world  is  mine  oyster,*'  the  motto 
stated,  either  on  behalf  of  the  writer  or  the  hero;  going  on  to  add  the  rest, 
to  the  eBect  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  meant  to  opeu  it.  Xiord 
Beaconsfield  has  assuredly  done  so.  The  profound  reflcetioa  which 
prompts  the  youthful  hero  of  the  hook  to  his  course  of  action  was 
this: — "  How  n[iany  a  powerful  noble  wants  only  wit  to  be  a  Minister; 
and  what  wauts  \ivian  Grey  to  attain  the  same  end?  That  noble's 
influence."  Not  many  years  after  this  Mr.  Disraeli  was  seeu  iu  public 
very  close  to  Lord  Chandos.  But  it  was  not  that  Lord  but  Lord  Carabaa 
that  Yivian  Grey  chose  for  hia  patron,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  difference. 
The  story  most  frankly  relates  how  Vivian  wins  the  marquis  by  teaching 
him  how  to  make  tomahawk  punch,  how  he  wins  the  marchioness  by  com- 
plimenting her  poodle,  and  how  during  the  task  he  consoles  himself  by 
such  thoughts  as  this : — "  Oh,  politics,  thou  splendid  juggle!"  His  settled 
purpose  he  thus  sums  up :  "  Mankind,  then,  is  my  great  game."  He 
expressly  states  that  he  is  to  win  this  game  by  the  use  of  his  "  tongue," 
on  which  he  states  he  is  "  able  to  perform  right  skilfully ;"  but  it  will, 
he  recognises,  be  requisite  "  to  mix  with  the  herd"  and  to  "  humour 
their  weaknessps."  The  chief  guiding  rule  which  he  lays  down  for  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  it  all  is,  "  that  he  must  be  reckless  of  all  con- 
sequences save  his  own  prosperity." 

There  are  people  who  still  believe  that  in  all  this  tbey  see 
sketched  the  very  determinations,  maxims,  and  rules  which  are  to 
be  found  deliberately  carried  out  in  Mr,  Disraeli's  actual  career.  It  is 
perplexing.  The  parallel,  they  assert,  runs  into  the  closest  correspond- 
ence of  detail.  Vivian  Grey's  model  author  is  Bolingbroke;  and  every- 
body knows  that  he,  also,  was  Mr.  Disraeli's.  The  young  man  in 
the  book  shows  his  reverential  admiration  for  Bolingbroke  by  inventing 
a  few  passages  and  putting  them  into  that  personage's  mouth  for  the 
better  bamboozling  of  Lord  Carabas;  and  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Disraeli, 
at  different  periods  of  Iiis  life,  has  taken  passages  from  other  people  and 
put  them  into  his  own  mouth.  But  I  cannot  jiursue  tliis  comparison 
or  contrast,  or  whatever  it  is,  farther :  it  will  be  better  seen  an  I  go 
on,  what  grounds  people  have  had  for  beholdiug  Mr.  Disraeli  in  Vivian 
Grey.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  Mr.  Disraeh, 
aud  not  Vivian  Grey,  who  wrote  this  book.  So  much  as  that  is  quite 
certain.  A  fiction  of  the  kind  above  briefly  hinted  at  was  the  first 
fruit  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  intellect ;  it  was  in  penning  those  pages  of 
caricature  of  everybody  who  was  notable  in  London  society  that  he 
expended  the  first  fresh  enthusiasm  of  his  mind,  and  displayed  the  earlier 
untainted  innocence  of  his  disposition.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  spoken  of  it 
as  a  book  written  by  a  boy.  It  was  that  which  made  it  so  marvellous. 
This  boy  began  with  satire,  and  it  might  have  been  predicted  that  the 
juvenile  would  develop  into  an  exceptional  man. 


LORD   BEACOSSFIEID. 


It  wai  not  uatil  1837,  wlica  Tktr.  DbniL-li  wiu  about  tliirty-lhrec 
Tcan  old,  that  lie  entered  Parliatncut.  ^taidatonc  had  the  honour  of 
Snding  bin)  bis  first  scat,  though  he  hail  bt>oii  trilling  to  rapreseat 
tbrec  other  borough':  previuuily,  if  there  bad  not  been  reluctauce  on 
the  (Mirt  of  th«  ooaititucuciea.  Iliyb  Wycombe  mw  bis  enrliest  appear- 
Docc  uu  the  bustiiigs,  and,  indeed,  it  bcbcbl  him  as  a  catididate  more 
than  once,  but  never  ai  a  member.  lie  alsoolTereii  himself  to  iliryle- 
boQC  Sj  some  mistuke  it  wai  supposed  that  in  these  iostancca  he 
cams  fornrard  as  a  !lUdical.  C'crtaitilv  hla  addresses  apukc  of  short 
farlinments  tbc  ballot,  and  other  msaiuren  commonly  held  to  be 
Liberal.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  Mr.  O'Conuell,  and  Sir  F.  IJurdutt  fell  uuder 
the  delusion,  and  wrote  letters  recommending  him,  though  tbcjr  afVcr- 
vards  withdrew  thcoi.  But  vbcn,  a  little  Inter,  Mr.  Disraeli  eoctciited 
l^uuton  as  a  Tor/  be  explained  it  all.  It  seems  that  it  arose  out  of  a 
lujstilication.  From  tbc  Sr>t  he  really  stood  a.^  an  "  Auti-Wbig," 
wbld)  the  l>it>cniU  Ihoujjlit  meant  a  Radicitl ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  cot 
wialiiug  imaecesftarily  to  disturb  their  minds,  bod  let  tliem  go  ou  tbiuk- 
log  ao.  However,  there  wu  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  Ids  politics  long 
before  he  -vas  {iiinlly  Kiicccs-tftit  nt  M:>id»tonc.  He  hud  become 
iatimalc  with  Lord  ChaudoH,  nud  had  had  bis  uamo  toasted  at  luuqucts 
by  the  Aylesbury  farmers  as  a  friend  of  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
wholu  ^uc^tiun  is  one  scarcely  wurth  ilebiititif^.  ]  rayitclf  believe  tliat 
tbc  proper  description  of  Mr.  Disraeli  at  this  time  naa  not  strictly  cither 
that  of  lUulical  or  I'ory ;  hiii  accumte  designation  would  have  run, — 
"An  intending  pii1itii:i:tu  delormined  somehow  to  get  into  Parliament, 
and  looking  eagerly  for  the  first  opening."  Let  mo  also  add  that,  from 
a  review  of  al!  bis  tastes,  I  further  believe  that  be  would  have  preferred 
tbc  0|>tiuiug  tu  oQ'cr  ou  the  Tory  side,  if  only  it  had  come  soou  enough. 
The  early  part  of  Lord  BcsconsBcld's  Parliamentary  life  will  have 
to  be  compressed  into  a  very  brief  sjiace.  Where  would  he  the  good 
nf  re-opcuiug  ia  any  detail  the  closed  story  of  those  stole  politics, 
all  as  dead  as  Uuccn  Anne  herself;  or  where  the  use  of  treating 
Mr.  Disraeli's  doings  as  very  seriongly  forming  part  of  those  politics  V 
He  simply  availed  bimselT  of  hia  opporluuitics.  For  all  practical 
purposes  1  might  nearly  skip — strange  as  that  at  first  sight  seems — 
to  his  second  term  of  olKce  in  the  post  of  Premier.  It  is  only  dnrioj 
a  comparatively  very  few  of  these  later  years  that  Lord  iieacoualicid 
lias  been  of  real  importance  in  our  politics.  Of  ootiiBe;  be  had 
alwayt  mueh  signifleancc  fur  his  party,  but  it  is  of  the  uatiou  1 
am  speaking  here.  These  iudividual  tactios  have  only  any  general 
interest  now  through  their  making  him  successively  Conservative 
leader.  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer,  and  Prime  Minister.  Nothing 
ill  this  world,  1  sbuuld  say,  would  he  more  tedious  thau  tracing, 
for  example,  bov  )1r.  Disraeli  trimmed  and  tadtcd  bctwcca  Pro- 
tection, Acciprooitr,  Rcvitlou  of  Taxatiou  in  the  interests  of  the 
farmen,  and  a  recoguitiou  of  Free  Trade.  It  all  rcealtcd  iu 
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DOthing ;  at  least,  tho  one  single  result  it  biu  bronglit  fortli  Iiss  btTo- 
Loid  BeocousReld.      Uut  if  a  detailed  retrospect  of  bb  tordsbip'a  earlier" 
career    would  no«r  have  this  dreary  aspect,  it   was  at   tbc   time   livdj 
enough,  from  moment  to  oioment,  not  only  on  account  of  his  debating 
smartucss,  but  owing  to  n  certain  drollery  which  it  for  along  time  wore. 

A  Minister,  plainly,  must  get  both  liiaij-lorv  and  1ti«  power  from  cither 
domestic  meature*  or  from  foreign  policy.  Very  curiomlj:,  considering 
all  tbc  facta  of  Lord  Bcaoonsficld'ti  history  dovn  to  tlie  bcginniDg  of  thia 
last  term  of  office,  it  was  only  to  home  mnltcrs  that  he  should  bare 
looked  for  n.i.y  distinction.  An  imprcssioD  eecms  oddly  to  faavS' 
poptUarixed  itself  that  he  has  a  special  getiias  for  foreign  aflnira,  and 
enormous  ACquaiiitauce  with  diplomncy.  I  cud  only  say,  that  fii 
yearn  ago  nobody  knew  it.  The  real  (mth  is,  that  be  lintl  never  bdJ 
opportunities  before  of  meddling  with  cventa  nbrond,  and  tliat  we  have 
been  represented  in  these  recent  foreit^u  enrnplimlions  by  a  Alintsler 
who,  to  that  very  moment,  bad  had  less  to  do  with  diplomacy  than 
English  Premier  for  fully  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Lonl  Hcaconsfield's  mind  has  always  been  occupied  wilb  home 
and  bis  charaeteristic  vicwB  on  these  come  from  the  ijiiartrr  whi 
it  ia  supposnl  all  tnith  han  been  derive) — the  Raat.  He  Knneliow 
picked  tliciQ  U|i  during  two  yeam  of  trawl  in  iboHC  parts,  fmm  18241  to 
1831.  About  the  former  date,  Mr.  Disraeli'^  first  brilliant  bnt  Terf 
brief  literary  »uecc»a  was  over.  He  bad  published  a  second  part  of 
"  Virian  (irflp,"  which  the  puhlir  ■wmebow  waa  too  busy  to  rend  :  and 
luul  issued  a  further  work  of  satire,  "  Popanilla,"  which  it  also  ue^lcctci 
to  boy.  Mr.  Disraeli  immediately  rauisbed  into  tbc  Orient.  When, 
nftor  viititing  Jonisialnni,  and  lingering,  net  be  telU  \\»,  on  the  plains  of 
Troy,  he  reLnriied  to  tb^e  Kliores,  he  brought  back  with  him  the  Aaiio 
Mystery  and  a  whole  apparatus  of  political  and  social  principles.  He 
bad  alKO  Mime  tn»uuvcripl«,  which  did  not  turn  oiit  to  be  of  90  much 
importance — "  Contariui  Fleming"  aud  "The  Young  Duke."  It  wu 
lUc  most  surprisingly  fruitful  voyage  of  discoixry  that  any  travel) cr  erpr 
nindc.  Years  clupted  Itefore  all  the  pnneijileH  were  given  li>  the  world, 
but  )Ir.  Disraeli  bud  ihcni  by  liim.  Some  of  them  are,  iudG<od,  hinlpd 
at  M  early  aa  183!>,  when  he  ismicd  his  "  Vindieatioa  of  tbc  English 
Corixlilutioii,"  lieforc  be  wait  in  Parliiiment.  Still,  the  system  wa«  not 
divulged  in  its  entirety  until  be  wa«  in  the  House,  and  had 
fbiindod  what  became  known  as  the  "  Young  England  School."  It  is  to 
the  scries  of  {ifilttionl  novels  which  he  then  wrote  that  we  ntnot  turn  rti) 
the  complete  deposition  of  his  fundamental  ideas.  Somehow,  it  hi 
always  »ccm<^  to  everybody  the  most  nataral  and  fitting  thing  in  tl 
world  that  Mr.  Dtaracti  should  have  corrected  the  iuaocuracics  nf 
national  hi«tory,  and  showu  our  social  fallacies,  by  writing  works 
fiction.  The  instruction  with  which  he  liegan  the  new  txaiofng  of 
the  public  was  this — that  our  history  is,  iu  all  tlio  latter  part  of  it 
cutiiety  wrong.      In   "  Sybil,"  he  tbna  gives  liis  general  opinion   of  th| 


tay  iu  wliich  it  lilut  boeu  tvriUcit : — "All  tlio  grmt  cvoats  have  been 
distorted,  must  of  the  itniiortaut  causes  concealed,  sonic  of  tlie  principal 
cbaracters  never  appear,  aud  all  nbu  figure  ivre  so  miaundcrstood  and 
miarepresentcd  that  tbc  result  is  a  complete  mvstification." 

Assuredly  if  tbis,  or  anj-Lbing  like  it,  waa  tbe  state  of  tbiagv,  Mr. 
WsracU  bad  not  discovered  it  one  momi-nl  loo  soon,  mid  he  vta  more 
tliiiii  juEtifit-d  iu  makiug  it  kuoirii.  On  all  the  poiuts  uamcd  in  the 
above  BummnT/  be  supplies  most  important  rcctificatiooA.  It  »ccms 
Ibat  tbc  pL-opte  of  this  countr>',  in  k>  far,  that  is,  ot^  they  were  not  tlie 
merest  tools  of  tbeir  mlcrsj  were  under  an  entire  mutuke  as  to  Home 
waiitiDg  nuy  domination  in  JCnglaud  in  llcnrr  the  Digbtb  luid  KUssbcth's 
time;    and  that,  strange  to  say,  tliey  also  again  fell  iuto  exactly  tbe 

.  aatnc  dclu»iou  at  tbe  expulsion  of  James  1.     Sir.  UiarucU  puts  tbc 
9plc  who  lircd  at  those  times  right  on  tbcso  matters.     But  it  was  a 
ecrion  of  noblfti  who  at   tbe  latter  juncture  were  to  bUroe;  those, 

r  namely,  who  hvl  been  enriched  by  tbc  spoliutiuu  uf  the  Church.  Mr 
Diarncli,  indeed,  gives  the  very  simplest  explanation  of  tbe  Ilctolution 
less.  lie  xtatcs  that  the  great  Whig  families  were  afraid  that  King 
Fames  meant  to  reapply  the  Church  lands  to  tbe  education  of  tbc  people 
ind  tlie  support  of  the  ]>oor,  aod^  in  their  alarm,  tbcy  brought  over 
Prince  William,  who  glailty  came,  since  it  was  oidy  in  England  that  be 
could  reckon  on  being  able  to  borrow  money  cnungh  to  carry  on  his 
failing  war  i^ainst  France.  Iu  and  ftora  that  hour  happened  the  cata- 
strophe -whicb  overwhelmed  tbe  English  people — tbe  Crown  became 
enslaved  by  a  Whig  oligarcliy.  What  Mr.  DisrucH  styles  Venetian 
{xilitlcs  rushed  in  upon  us,  ami  these,  by  tbc  aid  of  what  be  further 
Dutch  finaDCC— tb:tt  is,  the  incurring  of  a  National  Debt — niudc 
foreign  commerce  necessary,  aud  increased  tbc  ubligation  of  home 
industij;  nearly,  aa  might  be  expected,  ruiuiug  cvcrytbiug. 

All  tbc  more  modern  period  of  our  history  had  been,  be  in  tbc  most 
vuudcrfiil  way  explains,  »  %ht  to  the  death  between  these  fu-arfid  Whig 
lobU-:^  on  the  oue  band,  and,  on  tim  other,  u  struggling  hei'oic  Crovru 
lud  »omc  enlightened  patriotic  Tory  peers.     'I'bc  truo  incidents  of  this 

'dark,  and  stupendous  cunllict  bad  never  been  ck-arly  obsen-cd  by  tbe 
people  iu  general  at  the  time,  nor  bad  tlic  real  events  been  recorded  in 
any  of  tbe  conimou  chronicles.  Hut,  as  any  one  will  be  ready  to  allow, 
Mr.  Disraeli  could  not  be  bUmcd  for  this.  What  was  especially  to  his 
credit  was  that  he  had  himself  found  out  that  tlic  real  ruler  of  Kogland, 
iu  the  era  immediately  preceding  bis  owu,  was  a  certain  Miyor 
Wildmuu,  wboiu  nobody  before  Mr.  Disraeli  bad  ever  in  the  least 
Kiispc-cted  uf  wielding  supreme  {rawer.  I  cannot  stay  to  give  the 
details  of  this  purteutous  diaclueure,  but  anybody  may  find  them  in 
Lord  BcBConsficld's  surprising  pages.  Hut  in  spite  of  superhuman  exer- 
tions in  tbc  euusc  of  tbe  jieople  by  I^unl  Sbrlbumc,  aud  aftvr  bini 
Mr.  Pitt,  llic  wicked  Wliigs  always  triumphed;  the  crowaing  act  of  du- 
|i)tcilT  on  tbeir  part  being,  iu  fact,  the  passing  of  iIh:  itcfoim  Bill  of  1832. 
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The  abore  is  a  highly  condensed,  but  strictly  accurate  summary  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  version  of  our  national  history.  Any  reader  by  the 
slightest  rummaging  in  his  own  mind  will  know  how  far  his  own  im- 
pressions agree  with  it.  But  this  is  only  his  Lordship's  instruction  of  as 
as  to  facts ;  1  must  proceed  to  state  the  principles  of  action  he  founds 
upon  them.  Here,  however,  I  find  myself  brought  up  a  little.  If 
the  whole  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  this  further  task  is  more  easily 
announced  than  performed.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  those  early  days,  assuredly 
made  a  great  appearance  of  stating  bis  political  opinions ;  but  it  almost 
seems  as  if  a  novel,  after  all,  is  not  the  best  means  of  expounding" 
political  doctrine.  The  more  you  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  these  principles 
the  more  they  somehow  show  a  lack  of  exactness.     But  let  me  try. 

He  again  and  again  affirms  that  be  is  for  our  having  a  "  real  throne," 
which  he  asserts  should  be  surrounded  by  "  a  generous  aristocracy  f^ 
and    he    wifthes,  moreover,  for    a    people    who    shall    be  "  loyal    and 
reverentially  religious."     All  this  certainly  sounds  as  if  it  meant  some- 
thing very  satisfactory.     It  is  only  when  you  try  to  penetrate  into  it 
that  your  over-curiosity  leads  to  perplexity.     Neither  Mr,  Disraeli  nor 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  ever  definitely  explained,  for  example,  how  far  a 
throne  being  "  real"  means  that  he  or  she  sitting  upon  it  shall  have  a 
personal  veto.     All  that  you  can  quite  clearly  make  out  as  to  securing 
"generousness"  in  the  aristocracy  is  that  they  shall  not  be  Whigs;  you 
may  suppose  that  they  ought  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  no  doubt   would  be, 
Tories.     Pushed  strictly  home,  it  would  seem  to  he  implied  that  every 
peer  who  holds  property  which   once  belonged  to  the  Church  should 
be  stripped    of  it,  and    it    might   be    construed  to    mean  that   they 
should  become  commoners.     Then,  as  to  the  people  at  large,  how  are 
they  to  be  made  loyal  and  religious,  since  it  seems  that  they  are  neither 
of  these  now  ?     From  not  the  least  important  parts  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  teaching,  the    first   step    logically  to  be  taken  with    this  view 
would   be  to  ask  the  vote  [back  from  all  of  them  who  now  have  it. 
His  own  Household  Franchise  Bill  will  have  given  more  work  to  do 
in  this  way.     But  the  passing  of  that  mysterious  measure   has  been 
explained, — it  was,  at  the  moment,  a  necessary  piece  of  party  tactics. 
Strictly    regarded,    the    explanation   points    to    the    conclusion    that, 
if  it  could  be  done  safely,  the  Act  ought  to  be  revoked  to-morrow. 
But,  certainly,  it  was  no  such  measure  as  that    he  relied    upon  for 
elevaling  the  condition  of  the  people.     What  he  did  depend  upon  for 
doing  it  he  has  specified,  and  it  is  this, — the  revival  of  Church  Con- 
vocation on  a  particular  basis,  of  whii  h  he  knows  the  exact  measurement. 
Possibly  the  reader,  if  he  is  not  a  political  partisan,  is  growing  puzzled. 
"  Was  nothing  else,"  he  may  ask,  "proposed  in  the  Disraelian  system 
for  the  cure  of  popular  evils  ?"      This,  certainly,  was  not  the  whole- 
of  ifhat    it    included    some    mention    of.     For    example,  the  preface 
to  "  Lothair"   states  that  one    of   Lord    Beaeonsfield's   aims   always, 
was  the  establislment  of  what  he    terms    "  a    commercial    code    ou 
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Colxlen  nml  Bright,  fur  it  nil!  be  rcmeinlicrccl  Lonl  Bt^acotiHilelil 
tlid  not  adhere  to  that:  hut  the  full  sentcitce  runs, — "sticccssfnlljr 
□cgoliatcd  by  Lord  Itoliogbrokc  st  I'trecht."  lie  farther  states  that 
it  is  n  priuciplc  with  him  that  labour  require*  regulating  no  \q*»  than 
pvopert)'.  I  myself  cannot  a»ert  that  1  «rcr  met  with  any  one 
who  profewed  to  understand  what  this  means;  but  "laboar,"  and 
"  icgnlating,"  and  "  property  "  are  very  good  words,  and  if  thi-re  Tim 
not  be«n  n  great  wnate  of  laognagc,  the  remark  ntuat  signify  a  good 
deal.  His  Bystem,  uko,  Aovh  nMy  make  illusion  to  the  clcetoratc, 
for  it  specifies  as  nnotlier  of  his  chcristicd  purposes,  "  the  emancipation 
of  the  coustitucDciot  of  \SSi2."  Other  people  tixcd,  ■□  uu  old-fiuhioned 
way,  to  talk  of  eDfrancliiain^  noii-clectont ;  but  it  la  the  voters  that 
Lord  ikaconsfield  is  fur  einaucipatiii};.  The  two  most  definite  state* 
ineDt*  of  his  political  theory  arc  to  he  found  in  "  Syliil,"  where  be 
maken  (lemrd  »ny  that  "the  imtural  Ie«derH  of  the  people,  and  tbeir 
only  ont-«i,  are  llic  ahiitooracy ; "  and  adds,  through  the  Tnoiith  of 
somebody  eke,  that  "  the  Church  lias  deserted  the  pcofde,"  to  which 
he  attributes  their  having  become  "d<^aded." 

One  of  Ixird  Bcaeoosflcld'a  very  strongest  putnts  has  always  been 
this  phyneal  and  moral  degradR.t)on  of  tho  people.  He  has  talked 
nb»iit  it  M>  miic-li  that  it  hiis  nearly  seemed  that  he  had  got  some  [ilan 
for  doing  soinetbing  for  it.  In  the  akctches  he  gives  in  "  Sybil" 
of  the  homes  ia  Marner,  the  dens  in  which  the  working  elosscs 
dwell,  aud  the  squalor  of  their  condition,  he  ncnrly  toiiohett  the  heart. 
It  somehow  haa  an  effect  almost  identical  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
most  advanced  Liberal  politics  nutil  you  come  to  the  remedies  proposed. 
The  use  whii^h  Lord  Bcaconeficld  makes  of  the  towns  iu  bis  teaching 
is  worth  noting.  Any  one  who  »crntinizcs  it  closely  will  see  that  his 
ideal  social  Fyslem  is  the  rustic  one  of  the  eonntry  parish,  taking 
always  for  granted  that  it  is  perfect;  and  he  kindly  goes  for  eiumplea 
of  social  failure  to  the  towns, — the  origin  and  condition  of  which, 
according  to  all  strict  reasoning,  he  must  be  supposed  to  attribute 
t»  tlie  Whig  nubility.  How  arenrately  this  filii  iu  with  what  is  known 
of  the  developnicut  of  modein  manufaeliirea  every  reader  will  know. 

If  anyborly  should  say  that  he  cannot  sec  any  accuracy  iu  the  above 
version  of  the  national  history,  and  that  there  is  no  real  applicability  to 
our  affairs  in  such  a  fystem,  or,  as  such  un  one  would  perhaps  style  it, 
pretended  system  of  politics,  1  can  only  reply  that  if  he  ia  under  the 
impression  that  he  is  an  admirer  of  lionl  Beacomlietd,  then  this  i* 
vxiy  tad.  For  these  ore  certainly  Lord  BcaconBfield's  views  of  our 
history  and  the  scheme  of  his  ixilitics.  Neither  of  them,  I  will  venture 
tn  ndd,Rnrpri«es  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  political  \V  ill- o'- 1  he- Wisp, 
such  as  the  Ijihcrals  for  w  long  a  lime  would  make  out  Lord  Binicons* 
field  to  be,  got  into  ihe  top-boots  and  heavy  coat  of  an  Kngliah  squire, 
tbese  are  just  the  historical  conelueions    and  political  general ixnt ion 9 
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vliicl)  lie  would  mvlie,  wticD  be  began  Iryiag  to  tliink  hko  r  ouimti; 
gentleman;  autl,  for  anytliiug  I  con  wy,  be  would  make  Ui£U  niUi  ■ 
ccrttiiti  ;4iiiccrity,  that  kind  of  rattociaative  working  Wing  nataral  to  tkf 
'Will•o'•thc-^^■i8p  intellect,  wbcn  smitten  witb  a  passion  for  I'arliameutarj 
life  and  an  n>piration  for  conntcrfciting  philQwpby.  AIorcuvcr>  butb  (be 
boine  politics  ami  ttic  forci^  jxilicy  seem  to  niu  unctly  to  fit ;  tlicj 
really  each  display  like  qualities  of  mind,  and  1  can  »cc  no  rcuoB 
for  anyone  who  can  accept  the  latter  stickling  at  the  former.  If  what 
is  really  et  the  l>uttom  of  the  objection  is,  as  1  fius|)cct  it  is,  a  fecUug 
tliat  there  is  somctliing  flimsy,  artificial,  flashy  about  either,  or  botbj  tba 
politics  and  the  policy,  is  not  tlmt  asking  too  much  from  tlic  ligh 
glittering  source  I  have  described?  The  Libcrain  hare  ulvays  doi 
Lord  Hcaoouiifield  the  ju»Uce  of  ucfer  expecting  mure  than  tlii»  fr 
bim,  and  be,  on  bis  side,  has  never  disappointed  their  cxpectatioi: 
If  they  had  not  previously  thought  umch  of  him  lu  connection 
with  foreigu  jiolicy,  never  ia  fact  b;,'licviug  that  lio  would  ucluallj 
preside  at  a  critical  juncture  long  enough  for  that  question  much 
signify,  there  is  not  a  person  in  our  party  who  would  not  have  kuc 
bcforcliand  that  any  foreign  ]>oliey  of  Lonl  Seooanffidd,  if  the 
non  for  ono  eror  came,  would  be  one  of  daade — J  ack-o'- Lantern 
diplomacy  and  Will. o'- the- ^^'i«p  home  polities  rightly  belonging  to  one 
auolbcr.  The  bright  and  bctvildcring  flasltcii  have  now  for  a  long 
been  ceaselensly  playing  here  and  tliere  all  ovci'  Kurope  from  the  dir 
tion  of  London;  now  hitting  St.  Pctersbni^;  now  gilding  licrlinj 
then  dickering  over  Constantinople ;  flaoiing  terribly  at  Cabulj 
quivering  at  the  Cape  \  striking  Egypt  at  short  iutvrvftU  ;  and  nhiiuuicriug 
their  mildest  at  Paris.  The  activity,  a&  was  likely  in  such  a  case,  liu 
been  unprcecdeuted,  My  own  convictiou  i»  that  Lord  Bcacous&dd 
bas  amazed,  perplexed,  it  may  be  astounded,  foreign  diploualists  througb- 
oul  Europe  quite  ua  much  via  he  hat*  done  any  of  his  opponents  ol  honut 
AVhat  fitness,  1  should  like  lo  ask,  has  Lord  Beacoutfield  ever  shown 
for  appreciating  the  great  events  which,  during  his  time,  bare  gone  furwanl 
in  the  world.  During  thin  generation,  two  stupeiidoua  rcarraugcmcnta 
of  States,  completely  recasting  all  the  international  rclatiouship*  of 
Western  Europe,  hare  taken  place — the  unification  of  Italy  and  the  tnn&- 
fonnation  of  Prutwu  into  a  German  Empire,  rolitical  earlhqn  ' 
(hose  do  not  come  about  alt  in  a  moment ;  Ihcao  two  were,  in  tisct, 
preparation ;  iberc  were  throes,  there  were  signs,  there  were  lymjit 
Some  English  statesmen — wo  could  name  ecveral  on  tbo  Lilicrol  side- 
read  tlic  intimations  rightly.  But  what  siubtlc  diplomatic  sensitive 
did  tlicy  challenge  in  Lord  Boacocsfield — what  prctornaturallf 
prngntxsticatinns  had  ho  of  the  foreign  marvels  that  were  al 
luipjicii?  Look  firat  to  the  Prussian  tmnxforraalivn.  Ho 
blamed  Cherolier  Bunsen  for  indulging  what  he  styled  "  tkc  di 
and  dangerous  nonsense  called  Ocrmau  nnlioualily."  Turn  to  It 
Lonl  Ueaoonsficld  cbonictcrisnl  the  earliest  attempts  of  tboio  x»t 
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dctormiiicd  to  win  back  oational  life  or  die  aa  "  mere  brigandage."  He 
sjiokt:  or  tbi3  "'  phnutom  of  a  UtiileJ  Italv."  All  the  world  kuovra  that  to 
late  trtn  u  the  publicatioa  of  his  novel,  "  Lotbair,"  he  vros  under  the 
imprexsiou  that  evi'iylhiiig  that  had  happened  in  the  Itnliaii  {wniiiiula 
aod  iu  Sicily  was  tliu  work  of  a  few  secret  societies,  of  wliom  Garibahli 
wa»  tfac  tigurc-bead.  Take  another  example.  He  glossed  oror  the  ibrtner 
policy-  ortbeAtutriantulcrit  towards  Hungary',  as  iauoccnt  as  the  yonngest 
b«bj  iu  any  cradle  in  any  uf  our  embassies,  of  iliMxruing  tliut  iu  a  few 
yciLTj  it  would  be  Hungary  that  would  donoiiiatc  the  empire.  Iu  fat-t, 
LorI  B«iPoiistiold  has  never  shown  the  slightest  true  prevision  of  a»y- 
lUiiig  that  wai  to  happen  abroad.  But  1  mmt  not  be  so  luifntr  as  to  forget 
that  Lord  Reneoaslield  took  the  side  of  the  North  iu  the  Auicricau  Civil 
War.  Aoci<lL<nts  will  happen  at  time*  in  the  play  of  any  kind  of  iutej- 
lect;  uiul  thi*,  at  the  riTy  uioiueut,  had  sometbiug  of  the  appearance  of 
being  nu  abaonuality  of  the  Dhraelian  mind.  Wbcu  you  look  tuto  the 
iuNtancc  more  closely,  it  proveji  not  fully  to  coutradict  the  other  caswi. 
Mr.  Ditracli  uttered  a  prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  America,  and  it  wtut 
this :  "  It  will  be  a  mart  of  arms,  a  scene  of  diplomacies,  of  rival  States, 
and  probably  of  friupiont  wars,"  Thy  result  ha»  vindioaled  liia  Lordship 
— uotliing  of  the  sort  has  liapi^neil.*  Come,  however,  still  nearer  home. 
The  French  Comnoereial  Treaty,  which  waa  the  first  practical  attempt  to 
bring  the  jK-oplcs  on  each  side  of  the  Chatiocl  into  real  intercourse,  sure 
tomukv  theiu  [lermanciit  fricudH  in  theenil,  was  urgently  opposed  by  l<ord 
BcBConaficld.  It  wa«  towards  him  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  to  turn  Ht  every 
stage  of  his  nearly  Hiijicrhumao  lab(>iir»  to  sec  what  naa  the  next  obstacle 
he  woulil  have  to  set  liitnself  to  try  and  overcome. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  foreign  policy  of  such  a  Minister  is  certain 
to  cud  in  being  one  of  isolation.  J»ck-o'-Lantcrn  ia  always  so  busy 
in  converting  alt  he  docs  into  some  private  busi»e*«  of  lu»  oun,  that, 
by-and>by,  he  ia  sure  to  be  alone  tn  tlie  transaclioD.  Let  oa  test  tho 
diplomatic  situation  iia  it  now  stauds,  by  this  nile,  and,  if  it  turns  out 
that  the  £ngUBh  diplomacy  has  really  established  couecrt  on  our  part 
with  anyboily,  it  will  bare  of  necessity  to  be  adinitled  by  mo  that  I  have 
been  (jititc  wrung  iu  all  that  is  said  above.  Tho  (tosition  I  take  up  ia 
that  a  Will-o'-thc-Wisp  could  not  in  his  movements  bring  himself  to  coin- 
cide long  cnoogh  with  anybody  else's  activity  to  give  auy  such  result. 

iYance  is  nearer  to  ns  than  any  other  Continwilal  Power,  not  oaly 
geographically  bnt  politically.  How  ha^  the  recent  foreign  policy  turned 
<mt  with  respect  to  her?  Our  very  6rst  di|;lomatic  move,  that  of  hastily 
snatching  at  the  Suez  Cnnal  nbarcs,  ri*kcd  our  undcratanding  with 
Krance  entirely.     We  do  not  hear  much  about  Kgj'pt  now  I'lxun  tbe 

*  Sum  writing  tlit  aWre  I  haw  net  mUi  an  utic!«  in  th«  Qctolxr  Nq.  of  IV  iVo«<A 
■iMcrkan  Keriem.  on  "I>oaui  Knixjcon  kdiI  tlit-  S.'iitti<jiu  I'linfixlBncy,"  wkicli  jmta  this 
sIlMnd  bieoibli)]!  bir  tlic  ^<lrtll  tu  »  vcijilotiliUul  LuliC  Aiii(jU)js«iui.-lJt4l«l'BpM»f4>Bn(Iin 
RichtiK<r..j.KdMmtcli  fnun  .Mr.  Slid»U  Mwva.— "  LinilMy  ttw  Dwn«li.  wh«  cxiirtaM*!  treat 
iBtciviil  itt  (lur  nmiir*.  ftnd  fully  c^ncarrM  ia  tli«  vinws  of  tke  Kmperar."  Luoi*  Kapolixin 
then  iuthjcnlag  bard  bo  got  the  Sotith  fMcugalMd. 
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sapporten  of  the  GoTCninicDt.  Tlicrc  arc  go<xl  rcii»oi)»  for  iL  'Notliing 
could  possibly  liavo  resulted  won«  tliaii  cverytluog  wo  did  in  tint 
gnartcr.  Fmicc  did  oot  xllow  a  ntai-cli  to  be  stolen  njKin  hrr ;  Dod 
the  next  moment  wc  bad  Italy  on  our  hatida  oa  vrcU  as  France.  But 
come  to  the  Berlin  Conference.  France  tlicre,  in  (nirsuancfl  of  a  traditional 
policy,  backed  up  Greece.  Lord  Beaconsflcid  stood  (|uite  aloof  frcm 
Pnuicc.  Come  down  to  the  rcry  tatcat  moraciit.  The  alliauce  tictwcm 
Germany  and  Auxtrla  i«  the  one  recent  occnrrcocc  which  Is  of  all  ollicn 
most  distasteful  to  Frenchmen,  and  Lord  Saliahury,  ou  bcball  of  lii» 
cbivf,  not  merely  goes  into  sliglitly  profane  raptiii-c«  over  it,  bat  works  hard 
to  create  the  imprcwiion  that  they  two,  iudircclly  tbouj;b  not  directly, 
brought  it  about.  This  ia  how  matters  have  been  made  to  atand 
between  us  and  FraDOC.  With  respect  to  Oennany  atul  Austm- 
Iluogory,  our  Government  is,  of  course,  not  witkiu  their  amagc- 
mcuts,  but,  practically  there  seems  to  be  an  outside  relation  iraplird. 
Those  two  Powen  arc  understood  to  reekon  upon  Kngland  as  in  wioe 
way  restraining  France;  if  Kussia  made  any  move.  At  any  rat^  if 
I^Vance  joined  Russia,  it  is  whispered,  we  should  have  to  daaomcthisf; 
which  would  Komchow  aid  Austria  and  Germany.  Why,  Chancellor 
Biamnrvk's  chuckling  at  tliia  position  of  things  can  ditUuctly  be  Lcurtl 
all  the  way  from  Vanuii.  Pi  ince  Oortscbakoff  is  by  no  (neaua  the 
one  at  whom  be  is  laughing  bardcat.  Nothing  need  be  estd.  I 
suppose,  AS  to  onr  relations  irith  Ita»sia :  it  is  the  speeinl  boast  of 
our  Government  that  iu  the  case  of  tbc  grcatot  Asiatic  Power  oeat 
to  ourselves  they  have  prevented  any  understanding  at  all.  Jost  w, 
loo,  we  hove  alienated  Greece  and  t)ie newly-formed  Principalities.  Kul 
there  is  Turkey.  All  that  we  have  douc  has  told  in  her  favour,— 
surely  we  are  at  one  with  her?  Lord  Beacousfield  has  just  ronuter- 
mandcQ  the  orders  to  our  fleet  to  get  up  steam  and  direct  the  tounlo 
of  ita  gUDs  towards  Turkey.  But  a  wondcrftd  succcae,  wc  arc  lold, 
has  already  resulted  from  this.  What  does  the  recent  flourish  of  telcgranii 
realty  amount  to  ?  That  the  Porte  has  added  one  more  sheet  to  the  plcntihil 
waste-paper  heap  of  its  proclamation b.  What  our  people  were  knova 
to  dcairc  was  a  change  of  Minister  :  and  Turkey,  in  place  of  t'  -,  "■■:> 
io  name  Baker  Pasha  to  look  after  the  moral  and  soi^ial  imprc ' 
Asia  Minor.  The  test  of  whether  it  is  Will-o'-tbe-Witp,  or  nn  oniiciri 
statesman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  gives  the  reeult  I  aiitici[nteil. 
England  stands  absolutely  nlonc,  and  the  last  toudi  of  prcpostcroasneM 
is  added  to  the  situation  by  the  statement  that  it  was  at  the  adviw  •' 
Russia  that  the  Porte  pretended  to  yield  to  our  dctnauds,  ood  tlia) 
though  the  Norlhem  Powers  arc  getting  into  motion  ngaiu  fur  Knot 
ends  of  their  own,  they  do  not  m  the  least  intend  to  meddle  with  n  it 
Asia  Minor.  Indeed,  I  should  think  not.  A  splendid  morass  lies  ii 
that  part  of  the  world,  w  ith  Tuikry  on  cnc  f>ide  and  Itmsia  on  the  other, 
and  Jack-o'-LautCrn  has  led  us  ri^bt  into  tbc  middle  of  it.  that  l> 
the  present  ifsiic  tf  the  BeacousGcUl  foreign  policy  which  «■«  Id  ba« 
produced  liuropeau    concert, — vc    have    A&ia    Minor   on    our   \msiih 
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Bolttirily ;  and  arc  going  to  set  about  immoliatclv'  rnibrrning  \K,  bcforo 
the  iie\t  elections,  agftiost  tlic  nrilliiigncitn  of  '[Hirkcv,  but  with  tlie  sauctioii 
of  ICiissia,  and  by  the  tncatu  of  Uakcr  Paatia,  In  the  meantime,  or  ut 
uny  time,  H^tsuii  may  a»c  the  situation  against  m  just  as  bc-«t  suits  ber. 
I  thiuk  it  will  now  be  lulnntted  that  Lord  UcaooiisficUl'a  forcigu 
policy  is  cTcry  whit  aa  iroudcrful  aa  the  meaaurea  of  home  politic*  he 
ought  to  be  uiging,  if  be  wan  only  at  liberty  for  that;  and  further^ 
Ibat  they  both  bespeak  exactly  the  same  ontvr  of  mind. 


I  most  now  try  to  briog  together  the  personal  impressions  bts  Lord- 
ship molics  on  tlic  mind  of  a  Liberal.  The  noble  Earl  is  very  brilliant. 
That,  of  course,  !»  accepted  on  all  siileit :  there  never  vas  a  member 
of  the  Wisp  family  who  was  not.  Not  to  be  briUiaut  would  be  against 
their  nature;  in  fact,  sbinc  is  their  peculiarity.  Tkforcovcr,  atauding 
nov  Wbiiul  the  eveat,  we  seem  to  aee  Lord  Bcacousflvid  in  Mr.  Dinrocli 
from  the  very  beginning.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  behold- 
iug  him  on  his  very  first  appearances  in  London  high  society,  in, 
say,  the  Countess  of  fileasln^n's  aah«,  where  lie  would  be  grouped 
with  Count  D'Orsay,  frincc  Xajx>lcon,  and  Couut  Sforayj  give  a  gorgcona 
description  of  him.  It  seems  that  he  did  not  depend  for  celebrity  solely 
upon  hb  wittieianu,  either  printed  or  spoken,  but  rcUvd,  ulao,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  splendour  of  hts  walking  canes.  The  jewels  on  his 
hands  arc  said  to  have  ri\'alled,  and  at  times  excelled,  the  pearUnjwu 
hia  lips ;  tbc  display  in  both  rcs|)ccts  bearing  witncu  that  bis  native 
tastes  were  Oriental,  ilis  ringlets,  in  particular,  arc  said  to  have  been 
the  wlmiration,  if  not  the  envy,  of  the  ladies.  It  seemed  almost  neces- 
sary to  girc  up  u  line  or  two  to  these  personal  particulars,  for  the 
younger  people  of  this  generation  never  saw  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  full 
splendour.  As  he  developed  his  later  powers,  he  modenitcd  hi»  earlier 
waistcoats.  But  lie  never  was  an  ordinary  commoner;  he  always  moved 
in  our  ]>ublic  life  like  a  superior  being  in  disguise.  He  was  with  us  but 
not  of  us.  Stuec  he  is  an  Eurl,  the  impression  he  makes  has  bocuiitc  more 
natural.  The  promotion  to  our  peerage  gives  to  acme  personages  an 
artificial  aspect;  in  Mr.  Di^racH's  case,  thecfTL-ct  was  simplifying;  and 
tliough,  after  all,  it  is  not  qnitc  gorgeous  enough,  it  is  hcfittitig.  There 
is  a  little  something  not  quite  in  the  English  style, — a  slight  foreign 
incongruity  ;  still,  that  was  always  there,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  less  notice* 
able  uow  under  the  coronet  and  bcneatli  the  crmiuc. 

Bnt — and  this  is  the  point  sought  to  be  brought  out  in  the  above 
remarks — it  was  cvidctit  from  thecarlicat  muuicutthat  thi»Hplendid  [lersoa 
meant  to  achieve  social  success.  And  he  han  certainly  done  it.  There- 
would  be  injustice  in  prctcudiog  that  he  has  uot  bad  other  motives ;  bnt 
celebrity  was  his  lending  passion.  He  has  himsu^lf  made  a  frank  eon- 
fcsfion  OH  this  [Kiint.  In  tlic  daj's  when  it  was  uot  yet  certain  that 
tliere  was  a  political  career  before  him,  the  likelihood  rather  being  that 
be  might  hare  wholly  to  depend  upon  literature  as  his  means  of  dtstiuc- 
tion,    he    rushed   iuto  poctiy,  having  juat  failed    in  prose.       JJnt  he 
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wAriiCtl  the  pobllc  in  the  prcCaoc  uf  his  "  RRv-oIation&ry  Epick."  tlmt  If 
thej  did  Dot  purchase  and  adtuirc  itj  he  bnd  done  with  soiiK*  "  I  kb 
aot,"  6o  i-au  the  uaiVelj'  sfU-disclwiiig  sentence,  "one  of  tho*'  '  '"'J 
ooDGolBtioit    for   the   neglect   of  mv   egntcmpurnries  in   the    i'  <:jr 

phuittib  of  posterity."  No,  nothing  in  this  world,  we  are  quite  cuttaia, 
would  ever  have  cousoIcmI  Mr,   Disraeli  for  the   ueglect  of  lii-  n* 

porarica.      But  hri  took  §»rc  measures  not  to  uudci;go  it.      He  ^  i; 

raged  to  get  into  Vartinoieat;  trying  one  constitiieacy  afler  anothrr, 
and  only  succeeding  with  the  fourth.  To  judpe  fixiin  the  Rprceneaa  of 
iir.  DUraeli'ii  strugglfis,  thci-r  wav  in  his  eyes  aothing  worth  Unii| 
for,  if  Itc  «'crc  not  iiuiilc  the  House  of  Commoos.  But  he  had  got  tnta 
tho  iiowsp:ipcr»  before  he  got  into  Farliameiit.  The  town  was  kept  ring* 
iug  with  Mr,  Di»raeU't5  uuiuo.  lu  Loudou  lie  \fa»  jiut  :ls  much  talked 
of  forty-Hcveu  years  ago  as  he  is  to-<lay. 

If  the  nidencas  of  a  little  tenenew  in  paa»e(i  over,  I  may  fairly  t>y 
that  publicity  vt&  Mr.  Diaravli'a  pasaiuii ;  in  the  circumstaucca  of  bit 
poKitioa,  audacity  was  his  ouly  means;  and,  with  hix  style  of  character 
and  iutellectj  inaccuracy  waa  liis  necessity.  A  very  fisw  words  will  csta- 
blish  each  poiul.  Was  he  uot  studiously  audacious 't  The  first  book 
be  wrote  was  a  akit  ou  tho  wht^e  of  tha  higher  circle  of  Loadoa 
•ouioty;  the  candidnte  he  sought  to  »et  aside  at  his  first  ParlinmcDtoir 
contest  was  tltc  son  of  the  then  Premier;  before  he  was  in  fu-rliamcal 
lus.  threatened  O'Coauell ;  he  had  DOt  been  iu  the  House  long  before  ko 
attacked  Sir  Itohert  Peel  It  was  a  glorious  audacity  on  }iis  part,  con- 
aiduriug  the  diiadvaii tage  of  his  race,  to  throw  into  the  fatic  of  tka 
Uritiah  public  the  suprcaincy  of  "  Scmitio"  blood,  aod  to  coafouad  m 
all  with  the  Aaiaa  Mystery.  But,  io  turuing  next  to  hi*  iuaccuracios 
we  are  positively  awed  by  the  number  and  tho  cnonuity  of  thu  blatidef* 
Mr.  Disraeli  aud  Lord  Beaeousfiehl  hetvceu  them  hare  oommitted,  ia, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  most  natural  way.  It  was  a  mere  triilc  that, 
when  propounding  bi«  second  Budget,  Mr.  Dtsrncli  should  bare  thought 
that  he  had  a  surplus  to  the  bagaU-Ut:  amount  of  £100,000,  until  Mb 
Otadstoiio  kindly  explained  to  him  aud  to  tlio  counir)'  that  it  was  a 
deficiency  of  that  email  sum.  Some  people  would  be  touched  dcoiwr  to 
lind  that  in  hi*  "  Life  of  Lord  George  BentJudi"  be  ia  of  opiniu 
that  the  cruciEixiou  of  the  Saviour  took  place  in  the  reign  o(  Aogustw 
(.'auar.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  one  of  the  curly  Itcfura 
moasures,  he  thought,  when  Ixird  Dunkcltin  mode  a  proposal  rclatinf 
to  t]io  "  reuttd  valuation"  in  cuuncctiun  with  voting  qualiGr  ^ 
tliat  it  was  payment  of  rates  that  was  in  question.  In  his  urutici.  - 
tlie  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wcllingtoo,  he,  its  all  Europu  soon  knew, 
mistook  long  passages  from  au  article  written  by  M.  'Hiien  aa  bring  Uf 
own  conipoeitiou.  lie  fell  into  just  the  same  error  as  to  some  jjilr-ifU 
aetitcnciit  of  Lord  Macaulny  and  also,  as  to  a  tine  burst  of  eloi 
bclungiiig  really  to  the  late  ^Ir.  David  Urquhart.  Very  early  iu  hn 
career,  when  neknowledgiog  bis  health  proposed  by  niistaltc  iu  th«  ^oiMttil 
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nn  old  ftchular  of  the  famous  public  school  of  'Wincho.ter,  be  became 
uiotncntarily  under  the  impression  chat  lie  was  real);  educated  on  that 
noble  foundation,  thougU  he  had  nercr  stood  under  its  roof.  Very  lalt  in 
bix  career,  so  late  as  the  affair  knoirn  as  the  Pigott  appointment,  he 
Ijclievw!  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pigott,  the  i-oetor  of  his  own  parish,  had  voted 
against  him  at  the  poll  in  liia  oivn  county  some  tinm  after  that  rL'vcri^ml 
gen tleiu ail's  death.  But  iiifte  is  really  no  end  to  these  ia^tanees  of  Lord 
Beacousfield  haviug  iuDoccntly  said  the  thing  that  is  not.  With  respect  to 
a  uumlHT  nfrKamplc!;  of  another  kind,  it  wtmld  be  puEzling  to  ktiov 
whether  to  [iiit  them  in  the  category  of  audacities  or  inaccuracies;  thft  only 
way  of  quite  getting  over  the  difficulty  would,  pcrhapa,  he  to  consider  them 
as  hclongiiig  lo  both.  » For  instance,  in  1847,  he  (iiiolrd  Ifr,  J.  S.  Mill  as 
a  friend  of  IVotcction,  nod  said  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  author  of  Free  Trade. 
On  a  not  very  far  back  occasion,  he  remarked :  "  I  never  attacked  any  one 
in  my  life."     Perhaps,  with  that  (inotation,  it  is  right  to  stop. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Lunl  Beacbnslicld'a  mind  has  seemed  to 
le  people  an  affectation,  that,  namely,  by  wbicb,  in  reference  to  any 
^we  of  much  importance,  he  is  sure  to  miss  what  seems  to  CTeryhody  else 
the  significant  feature  of  the  business,  and  to  fasten  on  sumc  detail 
which  arrests  nobody  else.  Hardly  any  one  will  have  yet  forgotten  tlic 
instance  of  the  "  Straits  of  Malacc-n,"  and  only  jnst  the  other  dayn  new 
example  iras  furnished.  Thr  revival  of  trade  lieing  the  topic,  while 
everybody  else's  thoughts  weut  to  cotton  aud  iron  and  pottery,  Lord 
BcflconsBcld's  lighted  upon — chemicals.  It  is  all  explained  on  the 
footing  I  earlier  hinted,  that  in  LonI  Beacousfield's  mind  the  imaj^ina- 
tiou  is  in  just  the  place  the  jcajMin  occupied  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
pfK)pic.  Tliis  tnahcs  it  obligatory  that  he  shall  avoid  the  cotnmun  facta, 
and  malteiionieopportnmty  for  exaggerating  the  value  of  some  detail  over- 
looked by  ercrybody  clae.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  Lord  BeaconsOcId 
conclusively  certifies  to  himself  that  his  intellect  has  really  acted. 

I  am  myself  quite  sincere  in  saying  that  I  bclierc  there  is  in 
■11  this  a  certain  kind  of  siooerity  in  Lord  BcBconslield.  Where  most 
people  remember,  his  Lordship  fancies ;  and  in  his  case  what  is  most 
conrenicut,  iiaturnlly  offers  itself.  Thix  has  very  much  increased  his 
brilliancy,  for  the  process  leaves  its  practiscr  utterly  unhampered.  But 
nobody  should  ask  for  both  strict  accumc^'  and  Lord  Bcacontlietd's 
qiuek,  free  wit.  It  is  demanding  an  unreasonable  combination.  If 
other  people  bad  only  not  remembered,  his  career  would  bare  been 
even  atitl  finer  than  it  is.  That  is  what  has  partially  spoiled  things 
for  him.  It  is  even  possible  that  this  amazing  foreign  policy  of  his  may 
be  in  n  measure  explainable  oa  certain  suggestions  of  what  we  may  call 
pictorial  working  mics,  if  we  were  only  inside  bis  mind.  Cer- 
tainly his  home  politics  give  some  hints  that  they  were  framed 
on  a  principle  of  picturoaqucncss, — a  Tcry  sophisticated  canon 
of  matic  taste  can  be  detected  dimly  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
tbcm.     By   only    leaving  out   the  towns,  and   repressing  tlie  growth 
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of  modern  manufactures,  and  subduing  foreign  c^mmerje,  som3thiag 
might  possibly — I  cannot  aay — be  made  of  them.  In  this  foreign 
diplomacy,  there  is  a  certain  imagiaativeaess  in  bringing  dark-skinned 
soldiers  from  Asia  into  Europe,  in  turning  our  homely  English  Queen 
into  an  Oriental  Empress,  in  becoming  possessor  of  a  fresh  island  ia 
the  Mediterranean,  in  shifting  a  frontier  line  in  India,  in  adding  a 
new  province  in  Africa.  All  this  has  meant  massacre,  and  fire,  and 
bloodshed,  with  the  imminent  risk  of  very  much  more  of  all  of  them; 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  been 
kept  working  as  hard  as  a  sprite  in  a  pantomime  pouring  out  millions 
of  our  taxation.  But  if  it  be  'Will-o'-the-Wisp  we  have  at  the  head  of 
afiairs,  nothing  of  this  is  likely  very  greatly  to  affect  him.  Assuredlj, 
nothing  of  it  has  affected  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  we  may  be  sure  be 
is  ready  to  go  over  it  all  again  to-morrow. 

If  it  was  worth  while,  very  large  deductions  would  have  to  be  made 
from  Lord  BeaconsBcld's  seeming  success  if  we  look  rationally  at  his  whole 
career.  No  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  anything  like  so  auccessfbl 
as  he  is  popularly  held  to  be,  ever  had  so  many  and  such  striking  failures 
to  look  back  upon.     Looking  at  him  as  connected  with  letters,  heiatbe 
author  of  works  which  have  failed  more  completely  than  any  written 
by  any  one  who    himself  became    known.     Judged  by  their  ambitious 
aimsj  these  literary  non-successes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield    are    gigantic. 
The  epic  poem  ("  The  Revolutionary  Epick")  which  Mr.  Disraeli  supposed 
was  to  place    him — ^he  himself  tells  us   so — by   the    side    of,  or  else 
between,  Homer  and  Milton,  nobody  would  read;  the  play  ("  Alarcos") 
which  he  states  he  wrote  to  "  revive  the  British  stage,"  is  never  acted. 
Not    one    of   his   novels,  when   his  political  position  has  ceased  to  ad- 
vertize them,  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  public.    If  you  look  back 
on  his  Parliamentary  career,  the  dazzle  came  late,  and  after  a  drcarv 
distance    had   been   travelled.      The   political  party  he  founded,  "The 
Young  England    School,"  has  for  twenty-five  years    been  as   dead  as 
the  door-nail  which  typified  the  death  of  Marley.     Nothing  whatever 
came  of  it.     The  one  only  notable  legislative  measure  that  stands  in 
his  name, — the  Reform  Bill, — really  belongs  to  the  other  pide.  Scrutiuiie 
his  career  how  you  will,  and  some  abatements  of  this  kiod  have  to 
be  made.     He  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  charm  over  men, — it  has  failed 
with  the  strong  ones.     Peel  he  tried  very  hard  to  win,  but  bad  to  take 
up  with  Lord  George  Bcntinck  instead.      At  this  moment   he   is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  favour  with  the    Court  :  the  impression  he  made  upon 
the  Prince  Consort  was  far  from  satis&ctory.     He  has  quite  recently 
lost  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  ;  and   there  was  a  time  when  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  he  stood  in  a  very  different  relationship. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  social  system  is  that  of  a  novelist ;  his  finance 
was  ever  that  of  a  Will-o'-tbe-Wisp ;  and  he  has  now  added  a  Jack- 
o'-Lantem  diplomacy.  Surely  nothing  more  is  needed  to  justify  disbelief 
in  him. 

A  Whio. 
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BmIoi— M^  of  France  onacaleof  Yo^om — Lecturea  on  IJiitorlcal  Goo^aphj,  bj  M,  A,  Lcngnnu.  Finn 
Artt!  aa<|)eeti  oponed  to  l^ompelttlon— Diatb  of  MM.  Viollet  U  Due,  Cham,  Taylor.  Tlitalra:  Le  Grand 
Opera,  I'Op^ra  Populalrs,  Pudeloap  and  Colonno  CuncerU  —  Prolaaor  Kcrmiinn— Tba  Haoloa-Leei— 
"  Jonithan.'.bjrJI.  Qondinet— ■'I,eaMirab«au,"bjM.Claretie-IieTh«tredei  Katiom, 

11HE  Parliamentary  recras  is  generally  a  time  of  political  tranquillity 
for  the  country,  and  leisure  or  peaceful  occupation  for  the 
Ministers ;  not  so,  however,  ia  France  this  year.  M.  Blanqui's  candi- 
dature at  Bordeaux  ;  M.  Humbert's  electioQ  in  Paris ;  the  return  of  the 
amueatied  from  New  Caledonia ;  the  Workmen's  Congress  iu  Marseilles ; 
the  Legitimist  banquets  of  September  29 ;  MM.  J.  Ferry's,  Louis  Blanc's, 
and  Blanqui's  tours  in  the  proviDces;  the  inauguration  of  Denfert- 
Bochereau's,  Arago's,  and  Lamoriciere's  monuments,  have  kept  France 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation,  if  not  disturbance.  And  even  the 
businesa  world,  which  generally  slumbers  quietly  through  the  summer 
months,  has  been  stung  with  a  craze  for  speculation.  A  number  of 
financial  companies  have  sprung  up,  based  chiefly  on  most  unsound  and 
absurd  oombinatioua,  some  of  which  threaten  to  collapse  before  they 
have  even  begun  to  work.  The  great  jobber,  M.  Philippart,  who  so 
cipaet  the  Bourse  some  years  ago,  reappeared  in  greater  force  than  ever, 
only  to  get  another  ducking  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  months.  Even 
the  Republican  party,  which  hitherto  seemed  to  have  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  dangerous  speculations,  has  been  drawn  into  the  current,  and  names  of 
Kepnblican  deputies,  senators,  and  municipal  councillors  have  appeared 
on  the  lists  of  the  administrative  councils  by  way  of  an  advertisement 
to  sabscribers.  Nor,  with  so  many  causes  of  disturbance  at  home, 
was  the  country  free  from  anxieties  abroad  :  the  settlement  of  the 
fiaancial  supervision  to  be  exercised  conjointly  with  England  in  Egypt ; 
the  difficulties  raised  with  regard  to  the  same    by  Italy,  who  would 
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have  wished  to  form  a  third  in  this  nev  order  of  syndicate  ;  and  Turkey's 
opposition  to  the  dccisious  of  the  BcrHii  C<jn^rc«8  coQccmiag  Greece, 
mnst  have  catmcd  M.  W&ddiugton  more  than  one  sler-ptestt  night.  j 

Has  the  Miuifitry  been  vriaikeacd  or  strengthened  by  the  toils  of  the* 
Pnrliamcntary  recess?     The  attitude  of  the  Chambers  wheu  iWvy  mcrct 
(Xov.  27)  for  the  first  time  in   tlieir  new,  or  rather  oU,  qiiurtcrs    will 
show.     According  to  the  cucmica  it  has,  both  iu    the  Ri>publicaii  and 
Monarchical  camp,  it  u  in  a  stntc  of  complete  dislocation ;   and  M. 
Waddington,  iu  particular,  i^  iinnhle  to  cxerdsc  any  authority  orer  hitj 
colleagues.  This  ia  the  favourite  theme,  nightly  reonrred  to,  of  M.  E,  dan 
Girardin,  who,  under  oolonr  of  Uadicalism,  seems  to  be  entering  on  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Republic  of  1879,  in  farour  of  iVincc  Jerome  Napoleon, 
siaitlar  to   his    former   one  against   tho  Republic   nf  Iftlfl,  in   fnYour  of 
Prince  IxniiB  Napoleon.    The  injustice  of  most  of  his  attacks,  it  mim  he 
acknowledged,    bordcia  on   dishonesty.     Complaints  are  made  nf  the 
Miuistr^'a   weakncBB  and    inaction.       But  on   what   grounds?'      Cy    the 
one  side,  because  it  leaves  the  Socialists  tree  to  put  forward  their  views; 
hy  the  other,  because  it  Icta  the  Royalists  banquet  in   peace,  nud  expeh 
neither  ihe  Orleans  princes  nor  the  Bonapartcs.      People  iu  France  olwaj 
regard  QoTCmmcat  as  a  gendarme  whose  business  it  is  to  impriaon  or 
escort  to  the  Irontier  those  whose  opinions  are  diiiplcasing  to  tliem  ;  tf  oc 
they  declare  there  is  no  Ooverumeut.      Or  else  it  ih  Ktill  looked  upon  , 
a  ProTidcncc,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  pcopio  happy  from  morn- 
ing till    night.     If  trade  be  dull  and  the  croptt  bad,    as    they  are  this 
year,  the  Govern  laeut  a  pronounced  iueupablc,  and  the  rhnngc  lu  liara 
been   not  worth  the  coot.     People  cannot  underatond  tltat  m  Govern- 
meul's  sole  mission  is  to  give  a  general  direction  to  polities,  tn  attrr 
to  the  wise  adniiuistnition  of  the  country,  to  pn)lcct  the  lil>eny  and 
the  rights  of  all,  even  of  thoeo  who  do  not  like  it,  and  see  to  the  canring 
out  of  existing  lavs  and  the  making  of  nev  ones.     The  present  ^' 
hail  not  Hcrioualy  failed  iu  any  oue  of  tlicsc  duties,  and  to  ci 
with  iuaction  would  be  most  unjust.     The  new  appointments  ha\'o  alnc 
oU  been  excellent ;    particularly  in  the  administration  of  puhlio  inst 
tioD,  where  eonsiderablc  changes  have  been   made,  the  most  eompeleiii 
mcu  have  iu  every  instance  been  chosen  without  rcgunl  to  jiotitical  pArlj. 
The  remodelling   of  the   Council  of  State  was  an   absolute  ncreiuity, 
the  Ministry  could  not  work  with  men  radically  hostile  to   its  viei 
'Ihia  remodelling    was    carried  out   with   extreme  moderatiau;  if  Ibo 
voluntary  retirement  of  M3il.    Aucuc,  Oruunllc,   Goiissnrd,  &c.,  ptvp  it 
amore  radical  cliamcter,  the  retiring  members,  not  the  Ministry,  ore  to 
blame.   Of  the  activity  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  be  has   even  been  laughed  at  for  bis  (esl  in   ptvpagnttng 
bis  viewsj  as  shown  in  his  southern  tour,  during  which  he  fcMind  time 
to  make  a  series  of  speeches  iu  favour  of  the  famona  CUiue  7,  that 
deprives  UDnulbori:tcd   religions  bodka  of  the  right  of  teaching,  and   \M 
plan   important  material  tiuprovomeDta  in  tlic  coustitutiun  of  the  I'V-ijIJ 
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ties  of  Lettcn,  Science,  Medicioe,  and  Law.  Tbc  inBjwctioi)  of  tbc 
iofnnt- schools,  of  tbc  (Irawing-inatrucUou,  Iiavc  at  leagtU  been  |iro- 
perly  orgaaiaed,  and  a  project  for  the  reform  of  secondary  instruction  has 
bccu  elaborated.  ^Vith  regard  to  tlie  adiaiimlraliott  trf  juatici!,  M.  Le 
Roycr  liaa  drawn  up  a  very  ioiportoiit  Hclteioc,  wlicrcby  the  ourta  of 
justice  will  be  reduced  to  one-half  tho  present  number,  important 
economies  efteeted,  the  administration  of  justice  accelerated,  and  the 
number  of  nn(;uiployod  magistrates,  barn^tt^rs,  and  lawyers,  which  con- 
stitiitea  one  of  tlic  criis  of  the  country  and  of  the  Partiauientary  nnacxu- 
bltes,  diinini»ticd. 

Can  M.  dc  Frcycinct  )ic  accused  of  ionctiou,  Hccing  that  ovcry  day  he 
it  told  ho  will  jiink  under  the  load  of  rast  undertakings  be  has  on  hand 
for  the  improvement  of  the  harbours  and  tlic  coinpletioa  of  the  railway 
and  canal  ayatem  ?  What  accuaatiuoscau  be  brought  against  Cieneral 
Greslcy,  seeing  that  oar  military  organization  is  making  daily  progress, 
and  that  Ihe  autumn  manoeurrcB  hare  been  more  aatiafaotory  this  year 
ib?ii  crrr?  The  vciy  criticisms  addressed  to  the  Ministry  with  retc&rd 
to  its  weakncH  towards  it«  enemies  prove  how  it  hai*  rvs[M»ct<d  tlic 
common  liberty.  It  ta,  bowcrer,  the  habit  in  France,  when  a  Govern- 
ment allows  the  attacks  of  party  free  play  to  langh  at  its  timidity,  and 
wbea  it  put«  them  down  to  avcuae  it  of  persecution-  The  thing  to  do, 
thetefore,  is  to  apply  the  principle  «aid  to  have  been  formulated  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  himself — "To  let  everything  be  said,  and 
nothiiiK  done." 

TLc  only  point  whitrcon  tbc  criticunutuf  the  Cabinet's  adversaries  seem 
in  some  Reuse  well-founded,  is  the  charging  tt  with  having  do  definite 
political  liue,  and  being  consequently  incapable  of  any  bomogeBeoos 
influence  cither  uiion  the  Cbvmbcni  or  public  opiuio:i.  It  in  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Cabinet  ia  wanting  in  uuity  ;  that  MM.  Waddington, 
Leon  Say,  and  Cii-ce,I(:y  represent  a  Icsa  ntrougly  accentuated  political 
shade  than  M)(.  IjC  RoyeTj  Jaur^uiberry,  Tirard,  and  Cochcry,  and 
tbeac  again  a  Icsa  strongly  marked  shade  than  MM.  J.  Kerry,  De 
Frcycinrl,  and  Lcpcrc.  £ach  Minister  haa  hix  particular  plans,  and 
oceaaionally  the  ([uestioa  niggeets  itself  how  far  his  oolleagucti  approve  and 
support  him.  In  any  esse,  tlic  Cabinet'^  most  importftut  projects, 
M.  Lc  Rover's  judicial  reform,  M.  dc  frcjcinet'a  plana,  tbc  Ferry  law*. 
were  accepted  rather  tliau  desired  by  M.  Waddington,  who  cannot  in 
consequence  be  considered  to  exercise  any  paramount  sway  over  bis 
colleagncs.  This  subdiviaiou  of  Ibe  Ministerial  responsibility  ia  un- 
questionably to  be  deplored,  and  impairs  the  strength  of  tbc  GovenimeiLt ; 
but  is  i(  not  the  fault  of  the  Ministers,  or  rather  the  result  and  tbc 
faithful  image  of  the  Republican  majority,  whose  unity  prooe«da  solely 
from  the  ucccasity  of  Itghtiug  agnlust  Monstrchical  parties,  and  which 
represents  very  difTereiit  tendencies?  A  bomogeni-ous  Ministry  repn>- 
•enting  one  of  these  toodcncica  only  would  command  no  m^yority.  The 
Kcpublic  is  still  in  the  period  of  stniggic  and  formation      U  cmu'iot  ob- 
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terxe.  the  rules  of  the  Parliamentary  s^tem  (juite  rei^nlariy  jret  Era; 
Ministry  is  fntally  a  coalition  Miniitry,  ami  conseqneutiy  without  unitj. 
When  it  in,  like  the  prceetit  one,  a^ccil  lu  to  its  general  lines  of  policr, 
at  oDcc  liberal  and  mcklAmte,  and  sufficiently  syiu]>atbctic  to  botk 
CliambGrs,  it  would  be  hard,  we  must  aclcDOwlcdge,  to  (ind  a  better, 
and  to  wiali  for  a  change  would  be  madness. 

Not  the  constitution  of  tlie  Ministry,  but  rather  tbd  political  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  oiay,  indeed,  be  pTodnctiveof  diSicQltiesaiitl  dnn^n 
to  the  Republic.     M'crc  wo  to  believe  ihe  reactionary  paiJcrs  and   the 
anxious  spirits,    the  greatest  danger  l-'rancc  is  exposed  to  arises  from  the 
Terival  of  Sodalistic  ideas  occaaioned  by  the  return  of  the  insurguDlB  of 
the  Commune.  That  disquieting  »i^ns  and  tendencica  ahow  tbeokselves  is 
that  direction  is  true,      l^ic  amnestied^  uLo  should  liuvc  been  received  as 
penitent  and  pardoned  cnlprits,  hare,  by  many — by  M.  Talandier,  IL. 
L.  Blauc,  ami  others  of  the  Estreme  Left — been  welcomed  as  reinstated 
martyrs.       People  even  ircnt  so  far  on  tlicir  urrivul  ax  to  dare  to  rouoi 
ft  cry  of  "  Vive  la  CommuDC."     One  of  the  moat  ciimiaal,  M.  Alpbonae 
Humbert,  who  edited  in  IH71  a  filthy  and  hloodthinity  paper.  Le  Pert 
Duchc»»e,  and  in  it  directly  prox'oked  tbemunlcrof  Uustave  Chaudey,  hat 
been  elected  municipal  conneillor  of  Paris  by  the  Javel  Ward,      lliough 
the   Comity  Socialistc  d'nide  aux  Amnistics  bad  rudely  repudiated  bO 
eommunity  of  action  with  the   Hcpublicau  oommitlcc   prc-eided  uvcr  by 
V.  Hugo,  and  oontemptaously  alluded  to  it  aa  ff  comile  bourffeoia,  the 
RappH  did  not  besiutc  to  support  this  candidature,  stained  ta  it  %m 
with   blood,      tiardly  is   old    Blanqui  released   irova  bis   iinpriaonnienl 
at  Oairraux  when  he  starts  for   a   tour  in  the   sontb   to  propagate  liM 
revolutionary  doctrines,  and  finds  people  credulous  enough  to  applaud 
the  Dcuilu  declamations  in  wlucb  he  accudea  M.  Gr^vy  and  M.  Gambetu 
of  having  sold  themselves  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  OrloauistJt.       M.  Louii 
Blanc,  whiUt  issuing  in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  "  Dix  aus  de  I'llit* 
toire  d'AuglL-Icrn:"  (bi-ry),  the  wiac  and  impartial  letters  be  addrcsiod  (« 
Lc  Tempt  from  London  bctvccn  1860  and  1H70,  lins  revertt'd  to  his  dmnu 
of  1H-1.S,  and,  more  intent  on  vinoiug  a  vain  popularity  than  on  coutoli- 
datiiig  the  Republican    ri^ime,  bas  aroused  the    panione  and  dcatrcs 
of  an   ignorant  mtdtitudc   by  unfolding  to   them    the   elumerical    and 
deceptive  pictnrc  of  a  complete   remodelling  of  the  Prencb  Constttu 
tion,  and  the  prosjicrity  which,  according   to  bim,  might  be  secured  I 
all   if  tbey  would   lay   down    tbcir   liberties   and    their   rights  fur    the 
benefit  of  a  Socialist  State.     Finally,  the  Wortmen's  Congrcsa  in  Mar- 
scillrs  revealed    with  the  utmost  naivete   Ihe  false  notions,  the  gran 
ignorance,  and    the  bad  instiucta  that    M.    Itlanijui  draws  out  from : 
fanatic  monomania,  and  M.  Loiiia  Blanc  encourages  from  dL-airo  fa 
noisy  popularity.     The  mnjority  of  the  Congress  pUiuIy  declared  thai 
tlicT    preferred    the   rcvulutionary    course   cif    on    iniurrectiou    to 
peaceful  course  of  voting  and  legal  action,  that  gradual  progreaa  wa* 
chimera,  tliat  individual  property  tniut  be  convened  into  coltcctivo  prv- 
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jmiT,  and  tbat  such  conrenion  coatd  only  be  effected  hy  force.  What 
yna,  perbaps,  even  more  dbqaiettug  at  the  Marseilles  Congress  thau 
these  brutnl  cleclarntioiu,  wim  tlic  uIhkmI  fabnious  igaoraitce,  etupiditf, 
and  credulity  disjjlayod  by  most  of  tUe  delegates,  who  must,  iieverthdless, 
be  among  the  most  intelligent  and  educated  mombera  of  the  Syndieal 
Cliamben).  Neither  in  England  nor  ii]  Germany  would  nu  aswmbly  of 
workmcQ  put  up  with  snch  silly  and  empty  discussiuoa  in  which  not 
a  sin;;lc  practical  question  was  treated  Ecriously,  and  the  general  reform  ~ 
of  sodcty  was  accomplished  in  three  or  four  high-iioiinding  nnil  prC' 
tentioua  phrases.  The  ignorance  of  the  multitude  ia  an  immense 
danger,  leaving  it  a  prey  to  every  illuiion  and  dream  and  to  the  brutal 
impulse  of  its  instincts. 

AVithout  being  blind  to  the  gravity  of  these  symptoma,  or  denying 
that  much  of  the  leaven  that  produced  the  Commune  ia  itill  to  be  found 
amongst  the  iDhabitants  of  the  great  towns,  I  do  not  tbiuk  the  fact 
presents  any  immediate  danger,  or  that  there  i»  any  chance  of  u  ri»ing 
in  Paris,  or  a  revival  of  the  Commune.  The  late  Diaiufcstationis  bare 
done  ciactly  the  rcrcrtc  of  furlbering  tlic  eiul  in  view.  At  Bordeaux, 
filanqui,  who  was  elected  in  the  first  instance,  failed  in  the  second.  IIu 
journey,  triumphant  at  the  uutoet,  ended  amidnt  murmurs  OQ  tlie  one 
hand  and  indifference  on  the  other.  Humbert's  election  excitod  tlu: 
diiigust  of  the  roost  advanced  ICvpubtieanx,  nud  has  insured  the  rejection 
of  every  new  propu«al  of  pardon  for  the  members  of  the  Commune. 
The  folly  talked  at  the  Maracilles  Congress  provoked  the  protests  of 
a  strong  minority  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Caiigrcw,  which  energetically 
defended  the  principle))  of  good  scose  and  public  order.  If  the  revival 
of  Soctiiliam  tfarcatcu  the  existence  of  the  Republic,  it  is  not  «a  much 
on  account  of  the  possibility  of  its  bringing  back  the  Commune  as  tliat 
it  may  serve  to  provoke  an  an ti- Republican  reaction. 

'niia  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  at  present  than  any  demagogical 
cxoones.  The  attitude  of  the  Conservotive  party  presents  much  grciiter 
dangers  to  the  Republic  than  that  of  the  Socialist  party.  The 
Republic's  only  chance  is  its  free  acceptance  by  the  bourgeoisie  aud  the 
formation  of  a  tar^ge  Coaservalive  but  not  reactionary  party  to  counter- 
act the  impatience  of  the  progressive  clement.  Until  now  no  such 
party  exists.  Many  Conscnativcs  have  undoublcdly  stuck  to  the  Ilepublic, 
but  they  are  absorbed  by  the  progressive  Republican  mam  ;  the  otlicrs 
have  prcsorvcd  a  hotitilc  attitude,  and  chortjih  visions  of  a  Mouarchical  or 
Imperialist  reatoration.  Clerical  ideas  confirm  them  in  this  altitude, 
and  render  them  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  present  order  of  things  j 
they  follon-  tlic  inspirations  of  the  clergy,  who  arc  convinced  that  no 
Kepublic  eau  give  them  the  liberty  of  action  they  dettire,  and  who, 
iDoreo^'cr,  consider  themselves  persecuted  wherever  they  arc  not  mastcn. 
The  thing  is  to  oouvinec  this  Conservative  miuts,  now  enrolled  under  the 
baoncr  of  clericalism,  that  it  is  posaible  to  give  the  clergy  the  honours 
and  tlie  liWrty  they  dcscrrCj  whilst  confiuing  them  strictly  within  the 
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religious  domaio,  anil  th&t  the  public  regime  cso  be  a  wcnlor  ana  «itb> 
oat  rccotirsc  to  jicrHCcution.  TliiEi  i*  w)i*t  the  few  members  of  the  o\A 
Left  Centre  who  rcfUEcd  lo  join  tbo  raiika  of  the  Mintsterin.!  Left,  and  «* 
headed  by  MM.  DHfimre,  Dc  AlonUlivet,  RIbot,  hanay,  &c.,  arc  trviug 
to  conrince  the  Con»err*tivc8  of.  They  have  started  a  ncir  pa[M^M 
/>  Partewitnt,  to  vent  their  ideu,  cotidueted  with  talent  and  paroratnei^' 
which  if  it  succeed  in  its  object  will  hara  douc  the  Republic  good 
service  by  calling  a  Rcpiiblicati  Right  into  existence,  irhcrcas  nt  prcMot 
only  u.  Kciiubli<-a»  Lvft  exists,  vithoutiiuy  cutuitcrwei^ht,  mid  bounded 
by  two  abysses,  tite  Commune  on  the  one  hand  and  Boiiaparlism  on  tbc 
otiior. 

Cei-tniu  members  of  tbc  l(e]mbliciin  party  and  e\<-n  of  the  preMBt 
Ministiy  tbuugfat  that  thu  deplorable  inQueuce  CatholicUm  eierdaei 
on  public  affairs  might  be  counteracted  by  open  contest,  and  this  wn 
the  origin  of  Clause  7,  and  the  war  at  |i«!M«t  waged  everywhere 
against  the  Catholic  bcdita  and  the  action  of  the  clergy,  l^nforlunatelr 
there  is  a  fatal  solidarity  between  the  ('atboltc  religion  ilaclf  and  ill 
most  comprnmiMng  representatives;  the  regular  and  secular  clci^ 
arc  united  by  the  clo«c«t  tics;  it  is  impossible  to  deal  n  blow  al 
the  clergy  on]  ouc  point  without  in  appearance  attacking  religioo 
itself.  Moreover  it  loves  strife,  and  above  all  persecution  ;  it  foMl* 
upon  it;  it  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  simple-minded  by  reatstiiig. 
in  the  name  of  cuuscieuce^  all  even  the  moat  legitimate  altadis 
against  tbc  oiithority  it  has  usurped.  Tbc  duty  of  n  wUc  QuTcruineal, 
therefore,  in  aa  far  as  possible  to  let  all  religions  questions  lie  dormaat, 
to  cultirate  towards  them  a  salutary  indifl'crcnec,  to  avoid  tbc  pow* 
bility  of  being  accused  cither  of  favouring  or  persecuting  the  clergy,  so 
as  to  secure  the  countenance  c^  all  those  who,  without  bcin^  hostile  tu 
the  Church,  have  no  wish  to  be  its  blind  serrajits.  One  must  bo  cuntenl 
to  resist  the  Church's  encroach laeuts  without  att«cluog  it  in  its  o<ira 
precincts.  The  present  Miui»try  baa  stirred  up,  we  thtuk  with  un- 
fortunate jirecipitaDCy,  qncKtiouii  wlueh  might  still  bav«  remainail 
awhile  untouched,  and  thus  needlessly  lessened  the  nombcr  of  it* 
partisans.  Bnt  to  1>e  fair,  il;  is  certainly  rcry  difficult  to  he  impartial 
and  indiOTercnt  in  face  of  a  body  tn  open  revolt  against  the  Uorero* 
mcut,  whose  bisliops,  like  ^tunscigiicur  Frcppcl  ut  the  inBUguratiou  of 
the  monument  to  Lamoridcre,  preach  contempt  for  the  CunstitnttOB 
and  thn  law.  Ilie  lx>hnvtotir  of  the  Belgian  opiKoopnte,  on  the  oocaiiaa 
of  the  new  schuol  law,  has  pnjved  that  neither  justice  iior  modontioa 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  Catholic  Cbnrch.  Whence  rioloDt  miads 
arc  too  dinjMJtieil  to  conclndc  that  reeonciliatiuu  I»eing  imponibtc, 
iutolcmucc  must  be  met  hy  violence,  and  fauaticiiim  hy  pcrsenitton. 

Were  it  not  for  this  unfortunate  clerical  question,  tho  oppooitiou  lii 
the  Republican  form  of  Governmeut  would  bo  reduced  to  n  minimum. 
The  Legitimist  banquets  organised  throughout  tlto  eoiiDtry  in  oom* 
raemoration  of  the  Comte  dv  Chamlonl's  birtltday,  September  29tht 
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testified  to  the  Hdiculuiu  wenkDeis  of  a  number  of  ttgod  cliiUnti  wlio 
iodiilgc  in  tlie  phraseH  and  falileii  of  a  bj-goao  time.  Thia  flourUh  of 
fork)  vru  met  by  all  parties  with  irntiical  compaRsioa.  The  Bonapartiat 
port^  baa  but  imperfectly  recovered  from  tJie  bluw  ttenlt  it  iu  tbe  death 
of  the  Prince  Imperial.  Prince  Joromu  Napoloou  may  alter  his  out- 
irard  line, become  nn  Trseneil  a»  fnrmcrlyhc  wiu  iiti^ianlcd  in  his  langiin^, 
orgnnizG  Uis  house  an  a  prinonly  foottug,  have  liis  orgaiiH  amongst 
the  pre»,  rally  roaad  him  a  great  number  of  those  who  but  now  over^ 
whelmed  him  with  t)ic  mtnt  rihalil  insult-s;  he  will  never  cither 
wipc  out  a  too  wcl  l-kiiow-Q  past,  or  witlt  ail  Lis  uitelligeiiee  make  up  Sor 
the  total  ftb«encc  of  military  prestige  or  personal  rcganL  NeTcrthelMi, 
fionapartism  it  su  dcci<]cdly  the  fatal  incline  tovards  which  France 
will  always  bo  impelled  if  she  become  di^gQ»tcd  with  the  Republic, 
that  he  appcnni  tn  aome  the  only  iaaae  in  cnse  of  n  new  revolution,  and 
more  than  one  of  those  who  had  of  late  reattached  tbcuwelvcs  to  the 
Bepublic  were  seen  to  turn  their  eyes  to  PHbco  Napoleon  when 
Humbert'a  eleetion  or  the  Socialixt  speeches  nt  Marseillcfi  renewed  their 
old  terrors.  IJoiveraal  suffrage  ta  alwara  threatening  Kram-e  nitii 
BUildcu  surprises.  If,  aa  some  politicians  wish,  tlio  KriUin  de  iiftc  be 
subatitutcd  for  the  acntin  d'arrond'mtemenl,  it  might  yet  be  that  tlie 
name  of  Xnpolooii  would  find  a  formidnblc  echo  in  the  populnr  mawt, 
and  eclipse  all  the  new  names  which  want  it«  Irgnndarj-  aud  bintorical 
prestige.  This  mi};ht  happen,  especially  if  the  drprejuion  of  trailc  and 
the  clerical  rontr«t  were  by  degree*  to  wenry  and  dis^uxt  the  maiw  of  tfae 
electors  wilh  political  questions,  oa  would  appear  to  Imw  bc<ru  the  caae 
at  tlic  legislative  ciccliona  of  Bordeaux  aad  the  Paiis  muuicipal  clec- 
liODH,  when  morr  than  two-liflh!i  of  the  eleetor*  ^nUiincd  from  voting. 
It  mif;ht,  aborc  all,  happen  if  the  Chambers  continue  to  postpone  all 
the  reform  lawx,  those  relating  to  the  tmaj,  to  education,  and  to  the 
mafn^trai^,  whieh  await  discuoition  and  paatiing  from  M«ion  to  session. 
Many  look  forward  to  a  time  when  tbeae  everlasting  political  questions 
will  eeasc  to  burn  so  fiercely,  wbcn  the  suppression  of  State  or  Churcb 
will  no  longer  he  a  daily  (lueatimi,  ami  more  modeat  and  piaetical 
mea«iires  of  refbrm  can  be  taken  in  hand.  A  committee  of  lawym  has 
elaborated  an  important  scbrroc  for  the  rvlbrm  of  ottr  criminal  proce- 
dure, long  known  to  be  seriously  defective.  Will  tburc  Iw  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  it  before  the  Chambers  ?  Even  more  interesting  »  tlic 
dirorcc  <|uestioa,  which  haa  found  on  ublc,  pencrcriug,  aud  elo(|uant 
advocate  in  M.  Xaquct,  Of  all  othera,  this  reform  is  the  mo»l  urgent. 
Them  8C<|nninto(l  with  fsimily  life  in  France  know  the  fntnl  moral  con- 
BCqncuecs  arif iug from  jmlicial  u:paration,  the  ouly  resotirce  of  ill-aaaortcd 
couples.  Not  to  speak  of  the  flagrant  iujiMtiee  irbich  allow;  tliO  man 
to  M>paRtte  from  his  wife  on  acooimt  of  oflenoet  she  i*  obliged  ta  tolerate 
iu  him,  the  two,  tbou>;h  separated,  remain  jointly  and  severally  liable. 
Tlie  woman  i»  obliged,  in  a  numV^r  of  justnnrcs,  such  as  the  marriage 
of  a  child  con  tided  to   bar  care,  to  obtain  the  husband's  autbonutian, 
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whilst  she,  on  her  part,  can  drag  in  the  mire  the  name  of  her  husband 
vhich  she  continues  to  bear,  or  pass  off  children  upon  him  which  arc 
not  his.     Separation  has  all  the  drawbacks  of  divorce,    besides  otbera 
peculiar  to  it,  which  divorce  remedies.     M.    Naquet  has  treated  iLc 
question  from  the  tribune,  as  also  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
Voltaire,  wherein  he  cites  a  number  of  heartrending  cases  in  which 
divorce  would  be  the  only  possible  remedy,  and,  finally,  in  the  lectures 
he  has  been  holding  in  all  the  large  towns.     His  campaign    has  been 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  law  will,  it  is  believed,  be  passed  by  the 
Chambers.    No  small  credit  is  due  to  M.  Naqnet,  for  he  had  to  contend 
with  prejudices  of  several  kinds — the  religious  prejudices  of  Catholicism, 
which  does  not  admit  the  power  of  the  civil  law  to  cancel  a  sacrament  of 
the  Church ;   the  political  prejudices  of  Republican  theorists,  who  affect 
to   attach  a  more  sacred  and  indelible  character  to  the  civil  consecra- 
tion   of   the   magistrate   than  to  the   religious  one  of  the   priest ;  the 
prejudices  of  immoral  and  unprincipled  men,  who  form  a  numerous 
class  everywhere,  who  never  having  felt  the  restraints  of  moral  law  arc 
not  troubled  by  the  misfortunes  springing  from  unhappy  marriages,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  them  ;  finally,  with  the  prt- 
judices  of  some  serious-minded  persons,  who  are  afraid  that  in  sanctiouiug 
divorce  the  Republic  may  appear  to  violate  the  respect  due  to  marriage. 
The  last  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  ably  supported  by  a  deputy,  M. 
liouis  Legrand,  in  his  interesting  study,  "Le  Manage;"  but  M.  Naquet 
finds   no  difficulty  in  proving  that  marriage   is  more  respected   where 
divorce  is  possible  than  where  judicial  separation  only  can  be  obtaiued, 
nor  in  showing  religious  men  that  the   Church  has  always   recognised 
fourteen  cases  in  which  marriage  becomes  void,  whilst  the   French  law 
only  recognises  one,  mistaken  identity,  which  practically  never  occurs. 

We  have  but  to  open  a  French  novel,  or  visit  the  theatre,  to  couviiiec 
ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  divorce.  Almc,  Greville,  iu  "  Lucie 
Rodey  "  (Plon),  depicts  a  young  woman  reduced  by  her  husband  to  iLc 
most  wretched  condition,  with  no  resource  but  resignation  and  a  pardou 
all  but  dishonourable  to  her;  Alme.  Bcntzon,  in  "Georgette"  (Levy), 
describes  with  exquisite  delicacy  the  painful  position  of  a  woman  who, 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  living  on  terms  the  world  condemns 
with  a  man  of  elevated  character,  is  driven  in  the  presence  of  her  ia- 
nocent  daughter  to  blush  for  a  position  the  disgrace  of  which  her  own 
elevation  of  sentiment  had  hitherto  veiled  from  her.  Half  the  noveb  in 
France  turn  on  the  domestic  misery  arising  from  the  indissolubility  of 
the  marriage  tie.  Hackneyed  as  the  subject  is,  it  presents  so  many 
aspects  that  new  effects  can  always  be  derived  from  it.  Such  dramas 
will  ever  remain  the  most  touching  source  the  imagination  of  the  nove- 
list has  to  draw  upon.  From  the  princess  to  the  peasant,  humanity 
is  the  same  in  its  affections  and  sufferings.  If  you  want  to  know  how 
the  peasant  suffers  read  "  Un  Coin  de  Village,"  by  M,  Camille  Lcmonuicr 
(Lcmerre),   a  picturesque    and   piquant    young  writer,  who    combines 
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tlietouchmggraccorErcViniuio-Cliutriau  nith  «  power  of  rcalutic  ob- 
aerratiou  (|uito  liU  own.  If  you  wUIi  for  something  more  rtchcrchf, 
I  dctling  Willi  the  richer  and  higher  classes  of  xocictj^,  H.  Giialtli,  a  youag 
luaturi^ixcd  Ualiau,  French  iti  talent,  provides  you  with  a  di-amu  of  the 
[most  briUinut  origianlity  lu  liia  "  Mariagc  EUrnortliiinirc  "  (Lcmcrre). 
A  char^iug  but  jMHir  girl,  Eliiie,  i*  on  the  point  of  Diarrj-iDg^  a  man  she 
does  not  love  to  save  her  psreiits  from  niin.  ishe  is  xttachaE  to  a  young 
uaDj  GiuUo,  worthy  wl'  her,  hut  poor  al.fo;  he  ha«  hetii  ohlige*l  lo 
expatriate  himself,  and  Klise's  mother  makes  her  believe  that  her 
fianei  has  forgot(ei)  and  betrayed  her.  The  C.'omte  d'Astorre,  au 
i-lcgaut  and  maguifiecut  v'tvettr,  with  &  geucrous  soul  uudcr  his  frivoloua 
exterior,  ts  touehcd  hy  Eliee's  fate ;  to  enable  her  to  c«ca]ic  a  hiik-fiil 
marriagp  he  oHcrs  her  the  shelter  of  his  name  and  house,  promiiiing 
that  he  will  couitidcr  himself  as  a  6iciid,  not  a  hiishaud.  For  a  timo 
the  compact  is  kept,  but  the  Comtc  d'Astorrc  ends  hy  falling  in  love  with 
hiR  wife ;  the  quoudain  viteur  becomes  tlic  timid,  trcmhliug,  aud  naif 
auitor.  Klisc  ends  by  allowing  herself  to  he  tnoTcd,  and  when  jiour 
(liulio  comc«  back  from  India,  true  (o  the  faith  he  hiu)  sworn,  she 
rcpulecs  him,  first  in  the  name  of  duty,  and  »oon,  one  is  made  to  feci,  in 
the  name  of  a  ucw  nascent  love.  Thi.**  singular  and  dclicutc  theme  is 
treated  by  M.  Giiaidi  with  a  refinement  of  touch  that  iudicatcs  the 
acute  i»ycho]ogist,  and  the  pauionntc  scene  between  (jiulio  and  Ktisc 
ou  their  meeting  again  vn  ically  beautiful. 

To  ascend  a  step  higher  in  the  noctal  hierarchy  and  Icam  what  a 
qnccu,  wounded  in  her  feelings  lu  a  woman  and  n  mother,  con  sulfcr, 
read  M,  A.  l)audel'»  last  novel,  "  Les  Kois  cii  EmI"  (Deutu},  in  wlitcb 
he  coutiDucv  to  worJi  the  vein  he  opened  so  succwafully  in  "IxiNabab," 
the  portraitturc  of  Paristau  life,  viewed  from  its  most  brilUaut  side  as 
from  that  most  flet^ketl  with  impurity,  disorder,  and  adventure.  In 
the  "Nabab,"  M.  Daudct  iisd  the  advantage  of  dcacribiug  the  world  he 
bad  been  most  familiar  with,  since  hia  two  chief  personages  were  M.  dc 
Moriiy,  whoso  secretary  he  had  Iwcn  for  seveml  years,  and  M.  Bravay, 
his  former  friend,  liut  Ibis  advantage  was  also  a  defect,  for  no  true 
novel  is  [lusitible  with  very  well-known  coutcmpurnry  pcrKinngcs  fur  the 
characters  ;  aud  the  "  Nahab,"  marvellous  as  r^ards  truth  aud  vivid 
dct&il,  was  poor  as  regards  cotnposition.  In  "  Lcs  Itois  en  Kstil"  wc 
again  meet  with  a  uumlwr  of  well-known  personages:  the  King  of 
Hanover,  the  Uuccn  of  Sjiain,  tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Queen  of 
2^'aples,  Don  Carlos.  I^lyscc  Mcraut,  the  little  prince's  tutor,  is  said  to 
be  the  portrait  of  an  excellent  jouth,  hy  name  Th^rion,  abo  entrusted 
with  a  prince'fl  education,  and  who  wa-«  horrified  to  find  that  he  bcliuvcd 
aiore  firmly  in  the  principles  of  legitimacy  and  diviuc  right  than  his 
pupil's  parents.  The  father  of  Elya^o  Meraut,  the  old  Legitimist  jicasant 
who  sees  his  kon's  future  ineuretl  bccjin^c  the  Comtc  de  Chsmbord  proiniaca 
10  bear  him  in  mind,  is  na  other  than  A.  Baudct's  own  father,  ihil  all  the 
tcil  portraits  arc  sccDndary  characters  that  form  the  background  of  the 
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picture.  The  IcAdiag  pcrsouages  of  tW- drama^ ChristiaD  II.,  Uie  (l^^lhrooed 
king  of  Illyria,  vbn  ttkes  his  exile  very  ]ig;litly,  aud  forgets  it  br  waJIcnr- 
ing  in  tlie  mire  of  F&risiaii  distipatious  \  hin  wife,  the  noble  TrcdcnqMi, 
n'ho  lives  but  for  one  thing,  the  recovery  ortlic  tbroncafliBrliuabatM}  uiil 
BOB,  ind  in  thnt  hope  enilH?"e8  (^very  aOmtit ;  tlieir  trmty  attetnbuit*, 
llip  two  Rolens;  nnd  finally  Jobn  Ijevis,  the  unscnipiilouri  man  of  buancss. 
who  knows  the  taritT  of  sll  the  vices,  and  witb  bis  wife  S£p1tora,  tska 
advantage  of  the  diNsolutc  weakness  of  ChriBtiau  II., — nil  Uicsc  lewi- 
ing  Bgnits,  thougli  componndcd  of  trails,  if  not  real  at  least  profoundlir 
tme,  arc  tbc  author'^  own  erentton.  Tliey  are  art!*ticn]ly  »a|ierior» 
moreover,  to  those  of  the  "  Nabab,"  more  complete,  more  lifelike  cms, 
for  tbpy  are  stripped  of  sMch  traits  a«  arc  too  ppr^onal,  wcondary,  fleet- 
ing, oontmry  to  actual  reality,  and  wear  rather  the  cliaracter  of  ^pes. 
Types  they  truly  arc,  tbis  king  and  queen,  representative  of  all  tbe 
fp-andenr  nnd  vilenenn,  the  beniisin  an<i  rowanlice,  the  noble  pride 
and  footisli  prejudice,  dwelling  iu  the  exiled  soTCreigos  who  cawo 
to  Paris,  fomc  to  weep  for  monnrehy,  othcra  to  hold  itn  enmiTml,  MOB 
as  to  tlie  centre  of  pleasurr,  otherH  to  that  of  political  intrigue  ;  and  is 
tbere  not  a  phil080|iby,  tiistorical  and  political,  in  M.  Dvidct'a  Doivl^j 
ID  his  pictiin>  of  Chrislinn  II.  ft>rce<l  to  abdirnte  hi*  royal  pretenaiom^ 
after  sacrifinii^'  them  to  the  love  of  an  unworthy  woman  who  fau 
fooled  bim,  and  FrMcriquc  bidding  farcvoU  to  all  Cbe  bopea  tliai 
centred  in  lier  little  Zara,  forgettiti);  everything  beaidas  being  a 
mother,  and  devoting  all  her  powers  towards  rescuing  bw  cJiild  frmn 
tbc  sicknrvt  tliat  is  killing  him  'f  It  is  unfair  to  M.  Daudet  to  vy 
tliat  hit  only  possesses  the  art  of  painting  the  chatoyant  lights,  tike 
picturesqoc  outside  of  Fariitian  life,  the  dremes,  the  furniture,  and  the 
•rcnery  ;  to  represent  him  an  merely  a  akilftd  maDofacturer  ot  fnmMoltrit. 
We  may  tax  hiiu  witb  abuse  of  description,  and  that  haliit  of  reportage 
peculiar  to  the  daily  prcy4  ;  and  it  would  bo  vain  to  look  in  bin  for 
the  aohriety  that  enbancea  the  beauty  of  boobc  immortal  works  of  ait  M 
but  such  sobriety  is  incompatible  with  an  art  which  aims  at  paiatiiy< 
human  life  in  all  \U  aapectit,  all  its  details,  all  its  colours.  Meitiitf- 
Shakapeare,  Dickens,  nor  BaJsac  is  sober.  To  be  lure  M.  Dandel 
if  neither  a  Dickens  nor  a  Balsac,  but  bis  delicate  scun'bility  make* 
bim  penetrate  far  bdow  tlie  outer  eruat,  to  the  human  ground  of  tbej 
characters,  and  the  life  they  live  is  a  real  one.  On  account  of  tbiii, 
tbc  first  (]tialtty  of  a  norclist,  one  fbrgircs  the  bnitality  tad  the  pn> 
tentiouR  jutssages,  an  imitation,  the  one  of  M.  Zola,  the  other  of  M.  de 
Oonconrt,  and  the  incqaalitics  of  n  style  which  is,  neverthelcK,  io 
ironderful  hannony  with  tbc  world  lie  painta, 

T!iat  wLich  conHtitutca  JI.  Dnudct's  great  st)j»criority  over  otW 
novelist!)  of  the  realistic  fiebool,  is  that  he  has  no  cotitptnpl  for 
Imntanity,  that  he  always  to\cs  it,  often  pities,  nnd  lonictinica  ndmii 
it.  Nothing  can  be  more  folse,  more  unpleasant,  or,  we  may  vent 
to  My.  more  tir«ome,  than    tbe  view    takm   by  a  certain  wonld-be 
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ncientific  peBaimism  of  hamatiity,  aH  being  nothing  but  a  compound  of 
vilenetn,  rapidneM,  ind  follT.  M.  Zola  in  learning  it  to  bin  cost.  Kttcr 
the  immcusc  success  of  "  L'Assommoir,**  due  to  the  great  power  of  the 
painter,  as  also  to  tlic  horror  inspired  bj-  scxncs  of  unparalleled  rnulc- 
newi,  he  wUhetl  to  outdo  himself  and  depict  in  "Nana"  the  lowest 
depths  of  Farisiau  corruption.  Tu  make  the  impression  the  more  corcf 
plete,  he  has  not  let  in  a  single  breath  of  pure  nir  ;  or  tiitnidiiccd  n 
■ingle  character  which  waa  not  insipidly  rtupid  and  sensual,  ensla\'ed 
by  the  lowest  apiwlites,  iiica|»iblc  of  a  single  nohle  thought  or  gonc- 
rons  sentiment.  Tlie  cfl'ect  on  the  public  was  weariness  rather  than 
dt<i^<it.  Lt"  Voitoire,  which  had  cspeeted  to  make  its  fortune  by 
bringing  out  the  book  in  fcitiUffoua,  was  greatlj  surprised  to  see 
itm  etrciilnlton  rapidly  fail,  aetuiillv  on  account  of  M.  Zola's  novel. 
We  are  afraid  the  aame  thing  will  happen  with  regard  to  the  vofk 
annoonced  by  J!.  Haobert.  Thit  great  writer  and  conscientious  artirt 
is  unfortnnntclj  persuaded,  in  spite  of  his  aibniration  for  T.  Toui^i^noff 
(that  true  painter  of  homanity,  of  its  rirtacB  as  of  ita  vicea),  that 
the  novel  shonid  confine  itself  to  the  portrayal  of  tlie  mediorre  and 
uniform  masa  which  makes  up  the  majority  of  men.  Already  in 
"  L'Kdneation  Scntimcnfalc "  he  sought  to  abow  the  vulgarity  and 
coarscnewt  that  generally  conceal  themselves  nndt-r  whnt  is  eal  ktl  lo\-e ; 
iu  the  novel  he  is  now  engaged  on  be  shows  us  two  men  brutalized 
by  the  mcehaiiical  routine  of  a  bureaucratic  career,  studying  ever)' 
liumau  seiouce,  and  finding  in  the  study  merely  au  occasion  for 
the  better  diitptay  of  Ihcir  incnrablc  folly.  Such  mistakes  committed 
by  men  of  geniuK  cause  us  the  better  to  appreciate  lea«  poweifhl 
certainly,  bnt  more  fanman,  works,  by  writers  who  seek  to  render  life 
attractive  to  iis,  such  as  A.  Thcorict,  for  instance,  who  ha^  just  prodnccd 
a  new  novel,  "  Le  RIa  Sftangars  *'  (Charpentier) .  M.  Tlienrlet  is  one  of 
the  few  Preneh  writers  of  fiction  who,  inttead  of  dealing  with  the 
tragedies  of  guilty  passion  auectrd  in  shedding  a  drumatic  interest 
owrr  the  afleetions  and  anfforinga  of  pare  young  hearts.  In  this  he 
resembles  the  Rngliah  novcliAta.  Innocent  lore  formo  the  groundwork 
of  his  books,  and  <?onititutes  thctr  poetry  and  their  cltami.  "  Lc  Vi\% 
Mangare'^is  the  firrt  of  a  scries  of  studica  entitled  "  Nos  Enlianta," 
dealing  with  tlie  Tarioils  complications  arixiug  out  of  the  diitagreement 
uf  parents  and  children.  In  "  Lc  FiU  Mangars"  we  arc  introduced  to  a 
father,  who  has  devoted  all  hia  efforts  towards  omasaiug  a  fortune  for 
his  son,  has  to  that  end  made  use  of  dishonest  means,  and  finds  his 
punishment  in  the  loyalty  of  tlte  one  for  whom  he  committed  the  wrong. 
His  son  refuses  to  benefit  by  the  wealth  dishonestly  acquired,  and  &Ua 
in  love  vrith  the  daoghter  of  one  of  the  men  liis  father  has  ruined. 
This  poignant  tbene  is  handled  with  the  airy  and  attractive  delica43y 
that  characterizes  Thcuriirt'a  touch. 

Were  the  surly  eritica   to  he  trastcd,  we  should  not  he  leaving  the 
domain  of  fiction  in  turning  to  the  new  rolnme  M.  Renan  has  de?oted  to 
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tlio  liistory  of  tltc  sourcca  of  tTirirtiiuiity,  cniitlcd  "  L'Cgluo  ClinJticnnc" 
(Ijfvy).     It  ilcals  with  the  definitive  constitution  of  the  Chiirt-h,  at  the 
moment  n-bon  do«iiia   forms  il»elf  b)'  contact  with,  and  in  oppoxititm 
to,  ihc  vuriouis  heresies,  and  the  org«nizBlioa  of  the  luiTarcIiy  lakt^ 
plftce.     It  lit  tnie  that  M.  Itcnan  could,  if  be  so  irished,  be  a  wonderfal 
mriter    of  tioliou.      With  whut  art  he  brings  on  his  [lervonageJi,  lu>v 
Bilininibly  hv  Jtifusca  life  into  the  thousand  Hvy  and  «cuttc!rvd  fraguir-utii 
collected  hy  eruditiou,  and  forms  tbctn  into  a  coordinate  atui  cotQ])lcIu 
nholc !    With  whni  psvchological  pcnetrntioii  he  enters  into  tlie  minds 
of  Lia  pcrsouagts,  and  makes  lu  familiariy  acquuiuted  niib  the  Boman 
CnavB  or  the  Church   Fathers  1      What   wealth   of  ima^natton!    what 
vitehery  of  style  I     At  times    he  »,  no  doubt,  \v.A  away  by  his  inu^- 
natlou;  too  often  the  desire  to  iuvesl  old  facts  with  hfc  and  reality  Icaula 
liiiu  to  compare,  or  even  aHimilatc,  the  prcecut  with  the  {tact,  and,  in 
hiti  cs)iositi(in  of  aneient  ideiiB,  to  mis  them  up  with  his  own,  ideas  bo 
peculiar  to  our  time  ond  to  M.  ttcnan  hiuiaeir,  that    the  intermixture 
produces  a  In1«e  imprcBsiou.      It  is  danug  to  Ascribe  the  Fourth  Gosptl 
to  Ccrinthua,  and  still  more  so  to  regard  the  letter  of  the  Lyonii  Church 
on  the  Durtynlom  of  Pothiu  and  his  coni|>aDions  as  a.  proof  of  tlic  Lyuu- 
iieae   heiog    fnlKC-miiulcd,   nud    to  connect  the   fact   irith   the  Socialist 
tendencies  of  modem  Lyons.      I'Vom  his  comparing    Hadrian  iu   souie 
rcspcetx  to  Nero,  vsc  gather  that  )I.  Reuan  has  yielded  to  the  indulgence 
he  had  already  testified  towards  Nero  ia  his  i-olume  ob  "L'AutecIirist," 
Bu  indulgence  grounded  ou  the  artistic  tastes,  or  ralhcr  prclensioas,  of 
the  loyal  stage-player.      ISut  these  hlemiiilies,  and  oceastuaal  breathes  of 
hi»toricu1  truth  or  good  taste,  ought  oot  to  blind  ua  to  the  historical 
iiilut!  of  IX  work  which,  if  it  be  the  work  of  n  great   artist,  \»  likfvi- ■ 
that  of  ttseholar  of  the  fmil  order.  Numbers  of  men  emi  jwro  over  teiit 
and  critics,  but  to  rcvi^'e  the  pabt,  and  introduce  into  the  domain  of  tua- 
tory,  and  intike  the  general  public  familiar  with  isuhjecls  reserved  hitltcrtn 
lotbc-ologiai'S  lutd  erities  by  profe»iiou,  is  the  noik  of  n  genius  only. 
Stbolnts find  much  to eciieurc  in  Michclet's"ili4tolrcdcFraucoau  tnoycn 
Age;"  hut   whatever   Its   iucxactilndcs,  he   is   the  only  niau  wliu  has 
tuecceded  in  restoring  to  life  the  France  of  bygone  days.     And  is  not 
life  oue  of  the  most  imporloul  elemcnta  of  reality  7     Kveu  au  imperfect 
ttcquaintoucc  with  a  Uting  uiqu  enables  one  to  funn  a  truer  notion  of 
the  man  than  the  most  minute  autopiiy  of  a  deail  body.      Alorcoiir, 
a»  tegarda  the  past  ire  have  Dot  the  whole  body,  but  only  tiealtercd 
fragnit'tilH ;   the  breath   of  giMiius   muM    pas*    over   tbcM   dry   botWV— 
restore  to  Ihcm  ficsli,  blood,  colour,  morement,  and  voice- 
But  grniuscan  only  do  her  magic  work  when  the  materiaU  lliat  anta 
scr^c  for  this  uotulerfnl  traiisforinalion  hii\c  been  •;  "  " 

M.  Kenan  would  not  have  been  able  toeeusti'uet  hie  ; 
had  not  Genoan  eritietfm  prepared  the  way  fur  him.     Krudititm  oeca- 
sioiinlly  arrircs  at  oslouitbitig  muUtt  by  lit;  ^ing,  cither  iu  tbe  cartti 
nhich    has   !twtilli.iiTed   up   iliu   uncivut  biiilii  ng>t  er  iu  tlic  dust  tif  lie 
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Rrcliivcs.  Here  is  an  iodinilual  who  pUycd  a  vcrj  iaipoTtuiit  [»iri  iu 
lite  lifteentli  century  in  the  struggle  lifLwrfiti  France  and  Knglatid,  vlio, 
lliongh  a  stranger  uiid  tighliti<;  inorc  c«pGcially  as  an  Adventurer  greriljr 
of  spoil,  liclpcd  to  rcxturc  I'Vancc  to  indcpcudcut'c,  who  ivas  alintnt 
imkDDwn^  whose  name  bob  not  mentioned  io  any  of  our  histoiic*. 
\l.  I.  Quicherit  hns  hroiiglit  liim  to  life,  aud  "  Itodngnc  tie  Villuii. 
draiulu"  (Hacbcttc)  will  sec  his  name  cited  iu  all  the  histories  of  the 
reign  ofCbarlcB  VII.  The  book  is  a  model  of  historical  rcfonstniutiw. 
It  li  wonderful  to  *pc  liow,  vith  a  nerics  of  seiittered  indieatiotis  must 
of  them  the  rerv  driest  uf  dociimcuts,  not  ouly  the  iuciJciits  of  a  life,  but 
the  features  of  a  character,  can  be  pieced  together  i^ain. 

Such  a  ehnractcr  as  Roilripie's  is  not  very  comiiUcatcd,  it  is  true. 
There  arc  historical  personages  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  whmc  nalttri* 
Alt  noeitmidntioD  of  docniQcnt«  aud  tctttiraony  would  be  ncccuary.  Sndi 
is  Napoleon,  wliom  cnch  day  throu-a  some  new  light  upon,  and  on  whom, 
after  hia  hnving  beeu  magnilied  beyond  all  mensitfe,  posterity  will,  uo 
doubt,  he  called  to  paw  sctctc  judgment.  Merer  vras  such  over- 
whclming  testimony  proiiounecd  against  him  a»  in  the  "  Mcinoircd 
lie  Madame  de  Renitinat,"  the  tirst  ralume  of  which  is  just  out. 
.Umc.  de  lleniusat  was  so  placed  as  to  be  more  thoix>ugh1y 
acquainted  than  any  one  with  tlie  ehnrselcr  uf  Napoleon.  Lndy-iii- 
watting  to  Jusephiuc,  and  wife  of  one  of  Napuleon'ti  "  Mnitrcs  du 
pulais/'  sho  bowed  for  a  long  while  to  the  aicendaucy  of  I^apoleon's 
geniuxj  and  the  liking  he  tcstilivd  for  lier  wiui  Huflicif^iitly  strung  to 
awaken,  though  unjustly,  Ihc  monicntury  jealoUByof  Josephiue.  The 
speaker  is  not  au  rucmr,  therefore,  Init  an  old  friend  who  tries  to  explain 
at  once  her  adherence  to  the  inipenul  regime  and  the  motiveH  that  cnnscd 
her  t«  alter  her  poliiieni  creed.  Slic  ii  thus  in  tlic  bc«t  state  of  niiinl, 
according  to  M.  Iteunn,  fur  judging  n  great  man  or  n  doclrbc,  that  of 
having  bettcix-d  and  believing  no  longer.  Add  to  ihiathe  Hwcclues*  of 
mind  natural  to  a  wouinn,  and  the  kind  of  indulgence  pccnliar  to  lime* 
when  sudden  i»lilical  changes  lead  to  frequent  changes  of  opiniuu.  All 
these  i-oii»tdenttion»  only  render  Mmc.  cic  Iti^miisat's  testimony  the  inoie 
overwhelming  for  Napoleon,  and  its  value  i»  niitgularly  increased  ou  Its 
tieing  secD  to  agree  ivith  that  which  all  the  sincere  witueues  of  tlic  time, 
Ph.  dc  Si'j-nr,  iliot  dc  M^lilo,  b»  well  ta  Si«moudi,  lend  w»  Io  infer. 
Tlie  genius  of  Napoleon  is  not  diminished,  and  notliiug  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  eourersatioim  related  by  Mme.  de  Uemusat,  wherelu  be 
judges  cvcTylliiiig,  literature,  polities,  and  history,  with  a  lianghly 
originality  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  interests  and  paesiomt. 
Some  of  bis  sayings  relative  to  the  garernmcDt  of  men  arc  worthy  of 
MucliiavcIIi.  The  reasonings  whereby  he  explains  and  justifies  the 
assa§«itiutiou  of  the  Due  d'Knghicu  would  furm  u  splendid  chapter  t«> 
the  "  Prince."  But  from  tbo  moral  point  of  view  Napoleon  Etrikctt  lis  as 
the  most  p<;rfe«t  type  of  a  lymnt.  No  nionil  law  exists  for  him  ;  he 
does  not  admit  the  obliiiiitiou  uf  nnv  duty;   he  drn-s  not  ercu  rcvouiiisu 
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tliose  duties  of  a  fovprei^,  that  auburdiiiBtioD  of  the  indiridiial  to  the 
interests  of  tbc  State,  vbicb  constitute  the  grcAtuc»  of  ■  Crctnurcll  or 
ft  Frederick  II. ;  he  rcco^iscK  liut,  one  law,  that  of  bid  uatuiv,  wfaieb 
insists  on  dominatin-;  aud  bnu^  superior  to  erorytliino;  that  surrounds  him 
Q«ia  aominor  fjeo,  is  his  only  rule.  MoraU  always  tiuvc  their  rerotigr 
oil  thuw  whose  cncroacliing  perttonality  refuses  to  reco^uiae  law*. 
Writers  or  sovereigns,  whatever  their  genius,  relapte  into  fa]»ebood  ooil 
cstraTii^ancc.  This  vaa  Najxileon's  fatf.  You  arc  cUwaT»  couacioa»  iu  him 
of  the  jtarvmit  noting  a  pnrt — the  eommetiianie  tntgedianle,  m  Pint  VU. 
put  it.  I[c  hod  fits  of  goodiicn,  of  weokncin  even,  but  lits  tionu 
and  gcntrouD  aides  had  been  crashed  by  his  fri;<htfu)  egoism,  tictikeil 
to  make  tlio<u>  h^  loved  best  suffer.  He  treated  his  wife  and  hia  VW' 
trcMcs'with  brutal  contempt ;  he  coold  no  longer  lament  tbc  death  of  tho« 
who  seemed  dearest  to  him.  "  Je  n'ai  pas  Ic  temi>s  dc  m'occnpcr  dea 
morts,"  he  aaid  to  Talicvraud.  Ky  tbc  side  of  this  great  figure  Mae.  Ac 
R*'nii»nt  ha«,  in  her  Mcmoint,  wkelehcd  many  others — the  frivolous,  good, 
touching,  and  unfortunate  Josephine ;  the  amiable  liortciwe  Bcattbamais. 
the  dry,  cold  Louis,  Napolcon'ssistcrs,  jealous,  pruud,  and  imiuoral ;  ami 
others — but  nil  |ialc  Ijcfore  the  imperial  eoloaslu. 

Ilesidea  M.  Daudet's  novel,  M.  Kenan's  new  volume,  and  the  Mcmoba 
or  Mme.  dc  Rcmusat,  the  Inst  three  moatbs  bore  wituessed  snotber 
literary  CTeut  of  some  consequence — the  birth  of  an  imiKirtnat  Bonsw, 
which  aims  nt  the  posiliou  occupied  for  thirty  yeius  past  by  the  Htimt 
Hes  Denx  Mondeg.  The  NtmrcHe  Revue  was  started  and  is  edited  by  a 
wonmii,  Mnie.  Ktlmoiid  Adam,  known  as  a  writer  miiler  the  iiatne  of 
Juliette  Lamber.  A  new  phenomenon  this  in  the  literary  wuijd,  the 
8trangc-»t  featnrc  of  it  being  that  Mme:  Adam  ha»  taken  cxchuinilT 
upon  herself  the  bulletin  of  foreign  pollticj.  If  tin*  task  of  adilini:  a 
Kcvicu*  be  arduouK  for  a  man,  who  in  the  interest  of  his  undertaking  nmt 
brave  every  enmity  and  quench  bis  individual  aympathica,  bow  much  more 
so  for  a  woman  whose  staff  of  contributors  is  reomiled  from  tlie  AoAiMifr 
of  Ucrsalim,  and  who  mii»t  he  constantly  tempted  to  carry  intoberoAcMJ 
transactions  the  habits  of  gracious  lio»pitality  which  ham  made  bar 
house  one  of  the  most  cmirtwl  ]K>litteal  and  literary  centres  of  Pnm? 

The  aim  of  the  XoutfUe  Revne  also  is  to  he  np  with  the  times ;  it  t> 
inclined  to  Judge  uo  article  rather  by  the  fame  of  the  name  at  the  osd 
of  it  than  by  its  own  intrinsic  merit :  it  will  insert  tJic  superficial  Iwntkn- 
tions  of  General  Turr  or  M.  Caatelar,  which  but  for  the  siguatura  me 
worthless.  It  gircs  political  questions  an  importance  hardly  appn. 
ciatcd  by  those  who  find  all  their  imlitical  needs  soppUcd  by  the  ffauly 
pruM,  nnd  look  to  a  Review  for  literary  or  scientific  interests.  Ftnally, 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Nameil*  Rnfite  ta  that  oar  b«d 
essayista  are  bound  nut  only  by  chains  of  gratitudr  and  habit,  bat  alaa 
by  chains  of  gold,  to  the  /?«■»«•  rff»  Deuj"  Mmidrs.  XcverthcJeas  tlM>c 
is  plenty  of  room  in  onr  literary  world  for  a  new  review,  m  far  at  least 
as  writers  are  concerned.  If  she  maken  talent  her  aim,  and  not  mcfcli 
opinions  agreeing  with  her  own,  Mmc.  Adam  will   not  want  fi'i-  nmtri. 
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buton.  To  get  rcudcn  will  bo  more  ditHcutt  in  a  country  of  routine, 
wliere  the  Hcvue  dea  Detuc  Motuku  ha»  become  ua  iutlisiie  usable  item  of 
CTcry  Tc*[>cvtiil>K'  fumilv**  )tausulii>Iil  ritruiturc.  Until  now  ihc  Nouvelle 
Rwue  has  bcpu  succcsBfnl ;  the  sale  has  reached  iVoin  (iO()0  to  S(K)0 
copies  per  number,  tud,  vrithout  liaring  yet  publislied  auylbitig  very 
firat-iate,  it  baa  be«n  fairly  well  supplied  willi  picasaat  attiflcs.  The 
recollectioos  of  the  singer  Duprcz  have  Intbrrto  bcou  its  great«t>t 
attraction.  A  uovclby  Mmc.  Gruvillc,  and  articles  by  MM.  de  Boniier, 
Bigot,  and  de  Gubornatis  also  deserve  ueutioii. 

Ferhapa,  aftrr  all,  our  jadgineat  is  partial,  aad  the  success  of  the 
NoupeUe  Rerue  is  due  to  its  attcution  to  tbo  immediate  interests  of  the 
prcKDt,  aod  the  space  allotted  to  politics.  The  number  of  thoao  who 
t«ke  an  iotcrest  in  literature  daily  growH  Hmiiller  iu  I'Vauci:.  Of  those 
not  nbaorbed  by  politics  some  forsake  pure  literature  fur  erudition,  aad 
iho  greater  number  giro  tbeia-iclves  up  to  scicocc.  Ic  is  otiin^  to  the 
scholars  tliut  the  Jievue  PAi/oaop/iiQue  is  suocccdiug  »o  bnlliuutly;  all 
the  acientiGc  socictiea  are  flourishing,  and  I/Associatioa  pour  r£ucoura$e> 
toeul  des  iSciciicrs  again  verified  ita  growing  advancement  at  it4  late 
nicotiug  at  MontpcUicr.  The  geographical  scctiou,  recently  fuiiaJcd, 
promisea  to  become  one  of  the  moat  artirc,  for  geographical  studies,  so 
long  neglected  in  France,  have  suddenly  made  an  cxtraordiniiry  start. 
The  Getjgrapbical  Society  now  has  1700  tnembcrs,  and  haa  built 
itielf  a  magniticeDt  Aiitei :  the  Aljunc  Club,  a  gcogrnphictU  rather  llian 
a  climbing  society,  is  increasiug  so  rapidly  iu  iiumbt-rt  that  it  is  iai< 
p(/saiblc  to  give  the  exact  figure.  It  nuiuiiuts  to  scvcrai  thousaucl.  If 
nuscrupuluus  apeculatora  have  taken  advantage  of  this  reawakening  zeal 
for  geographical  study  to  publish  a  swarm  of  superficial  and  boNtJly 
coinpib:d  haudbooks,  and  carelessly  engraved  maps,  some  works  of  real 
merit  have  appeared  that  do  crctlit  to  our  French  editors.  And  here  tbu 
Arm  of  Ilacbette  holds  the  Arat  rank.  "  La  Tour  du  Monde"  is  auiltiis- 
tratcd  juurual  of  travels,  admirably  arranged  and  printed  ;  the  great  His- 
torical Atlas  and  Universal  Dictionary  of  Oeogmpby  of  M.  Vivien  do  Saint 
Martin  have  but  one  fault,  the  exces^tive  tardiness  of  their  publication. 
M.  Elisfec  Keclus's  handsome  work,  "  La  Tcrtc  ct  Ics  Hommes,"  on  the 
contrary,  is  issued  vith  unexceptionable  regularity.  The  fifth  volume, 
now  approaching  complction.oomphfiics  the  countries  of  Northern  Kuropc, 
principally  Ito-ssia,  which  ia  now  uttractiug  the  attention  of  biatoriana 
atid  |>ulilicians  genErally.  M.  Roelus's  point  of  view  in  especially 
calculated  to  answer  bo  the  nature  of  the  present  interest,  for  he  outers 
more  particularly  into  the  relations  of  the  jKHiple  to  the  soil;  to  the 
aduiiubttrative  geography,  details  concerning  which  are  to  be  found 
cverrywhcre,  he  pays  only  secondary  attention,  devoting  himself  mora 
eipedally  to  the  pliyaical  gcogniphy,  customs,  and  iusUtutions.  His 
book  i«  more  particularly  u  work  ou  geology,  etlinography,  and  socio* 
logy ;  and  therein  lies  itA  originality  and  usefulness.  Hachctto  is  also 
engaged  in  publishing  a  map  of  France  that  exceeds  in  beauty  and 
precision  cvorything  that  has  ever  been  produced  of  the  Jiind  until  now. 
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It  is  drawn  br  Uie  Scrrifie  cics  Clicmins  Vicioaux  at  tlie  cxpcosc  of 

the  MinUlnr  of  Interior,  sad  will   cOB»i»t  of   4€7  sheet*.      The   scale 

is  inVsDt-      The  admirable  engraver,  M.  Erbard,  hu  been  entnuMl 

vitb  the  execution,  which  is   bc/ood  criticism  alike  as  regania  fulusa 

of   dctailj  clcnrnmi,   and   colouring.       Each   nheet    co«t«   only    7So.,  » 

moderate   sum,  considering   the  exceptional   merit  of  the  work,  the 

most  considerable  of  its  kind  since  the  Staff  map.     A  proof  of  the  im- 

portnucc  attached    in   theitc   days    to   the   atndy  of   j^ograjihj^  i«   the 

foundation  of  Chairs  of  Geography  in  scrcral  of  our  Faculties  of  Letters — 

Bordcans,  Ijj-ons,  Nancy — and  a  course  of  Icctores  on  historical  geoigraphy 

at  the  Kcolc  dcs  JInutrs  Etudes.     This  courac  will  be  given  by  M.  A. 

Longnon,  whose  work*  on  "Lvs  Pagi  dc  la  Uaulc  "  and  "  La  Olographic 

de  la  Gaulc  au  eixi^inc  si^lc,"  have  made  him  A  Europcait  antboritv 

By  the  corahincd  use  of  the  philological   laws  of  the  trEnsmntatioa  <lf 

soiindx,  historical  docurocntfi,  and  urchwolo^cnl  data,  be  has  reached  a 

precision  it  seemed  impossible  to  ottaiutn  these  matters.      He  may  be 

said  to  have  loundcd  a  new  science,  and  the  happiest  results  are  to  be 

expected  from  bis  teaching. 

There  U  alwayK  a  lull  in  the  artistic  as   iu  the  literary  and  scientific 
world  during  the  summer  and  atitumu,  so  that  there  is  little  of  import- 
BQCC  to  be  noted,     Tlic  designs  scut  in  for  the  moaumcnt  to  RabcUus, 
for  the  statue  of  tbo  Itcpnblic,  for  a  decorative  ctirUiin  tube  executed  br 
the  GobclitiH,  all  public  worka  opened  to  competilioa,  have  beeu  ealti- 
bitcd.     The  question  of  such  com{)etitiou8  wua  much  diacnsHnl  oa  the 
occMtou.      It   aeems  at  first  sight  the  best  way  of  securing  the  highest 
work,  but  prRCtimlly  it  in  not  so.     Artints  of  acknowledged  merit  do  not 
generally    care    to  cater  iuto  competition    with  brother  artists ;  they 
shrink  from   the   expense,  often   coiiftiderublc,  which,  in  case  of  failure, 
ia  thrown  away.     That  incurred,  for  instance,  by  the  competitors  for 
the  statue  of  the    Hcpublic,  amounted   to  abcmt  '1000  francs,  aud  the 
premium  awarded  to  the  three  licst  designs  to  just  tlkat  sum.      It  would 
cridently  always  be  better,  when  n  really  fine  work  is  roqtiirod,  to  choose 
the  artist    most  cajiablc  uf  executing  it  well,  and  leave  him    free  to 
follow  his  Dwu  inspiration.     This  method  seems  too  little  demoorutic  for 
the  days  iu  which  we  livcuoundcr  colour  of  democracy  n  number  of  poor 
devibarc  made  to  involve  themselves  iu  cuormous  expenses  forDutbiog. 
TItc  most  notable    cveuta    of  the  last    three    months  in  the   artistic 
world  have  been  the  deaths  of  men  variously  famous.     M.  VjoUet  Le 
Due  leaves  bebiud  him  the  twofold  reputation  of  a  learned  arehn'olngift 
of  the  first  order  and  au  archaiological  architect  still  more  remarkahlc. 
He  luid  fame,  indeed,  of  a  third  kind — as  a  stirring  and  noisy  puhtician, 
who,  from  having  been  one  nf  Najtoteon  III.'s  familiar  ajisociales,  uula 
coiistaut  gucift  at  Compivgne,  became  one  of  tlie  most  •dvoQcod  mcn- 
bcK  of  the  Municipal   Council   of  Paris,  a   coiirliaan  of  the  multitude. 
BiitoneisfElad  to  forget  him  under  ibeiK  nnfavourtible  aspects  and  totbiok 
of  him  only'at  the  author  of  the   two  great  historical    dictionaries  oj 
"  L'Architrcturc  "  and  "  liC  Muhilier,"  and   the  clever  and  learned   re- 
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Rtorcr  of  our  mcditeral  monumcuts.  Thanks  to  him,  Notre  Dame  hot 
bccti  completed  and  finUhwJ,  and  reconstituted  io  the  very  spirit  of 
thotbirtccutb  ciMtturv;  thanks  ta  him,  we  liav^at  PicrniroiMls  the  perfect 
model  of  u  feudal  cnstte.  An  iudcfntigalilc  nrorlccr,  this  liadical  has  allied 
Itis  name  in  a  manner  aa  glorious  as  it  is  indissoluble  to  the  mibic  racmo* 
rials  of  Catholic  and  AConarchical  France. 

Of  a  slighter,  hut  pcrha|»  mor«  universal  kind  still  was  the  reputation 
of  the  caricaturist  Cham,  or,  to  speak  more  currectly,  tbe  Yiscomtc  de 
No£.  Sou  of  a  French  peer  known  for  bis  retrograde  opinions,  Chan 
worked  all  his  lif«  for  the  Rcpuhlienii  ita^ters,  llioiigh  [leople  »ay  be  nd- 
bered  to  bis  Legitimist  opintons.  Buthe  enjoyed  aniudepcudencc  iu  tbe  Re- 
publican papers  vrliicb  vould  not  have  Iwcn  alloircd  him  by  the  reactionary 
press ;  and  a  caricaturial's  first  coodition  is  to  have  plenty  of  elhow-roora 
to  be  able  to  give  free  play  to  his  humour.  The  spring  of  Cham's  humour 
was  inexhaustible.  Au  iudiflcrcnt  aud  monotonous  draughtsman,  hii 
mind  was  wholly  and  entirely  in  the  story  of  bis  drawings.  TUp  war 
of  ridicule  he  vaged  in  ISiS  against  the  Soeinlistie  theoriex  of  Proud- 
hoii,  Pierri!  Ixsruu.^,  Cabet,  aud  Cou»id£raut  exercised  au  undoubted 
iriflitcncc  on  the  public  mind.  ILis  eomtc  reviews  of  the  nnnn.il  Salon 
contained,  amougut  many  amusing  follies,  some  just  aud  stinging 
criticisms.  Cham  leaves  no  sncccssor,  Bcrtall,  who  is  a  cleverer 
drati^bUman,  han  none  of  hiit  wit ;  Or^vin  can  niily  sketch  with  cx<|uisitc 
grace  the  ladies  of  the  demi-monde  nnd  the  young  fops  of  the  boulevard; 
tijll's  political  caricatnrea  are  cither  bitter  or  violent.  The  lively  and 
goo<l-natareil  raillery  of  Cham  has  no  doubt  TariiBhcd  for  ever. 

In  cODJuuetion  with  tlicsc  two  artitts  the  name  of  a  man  shouM 
be  mentioned,  wbu,  himself  au  iudiffcrcut  artist,  was  the  unfailing 
patron,  the  proridcQcc  of  artists,  Baron  Taylor,  who  died  almost  at  cha 
same  time  as  Clinm.  He  it  was  who  taught  artists  to  form  tliemselvea 
into  associationB  against  want.  He  was  iu  particular  tbe  aoul  of  the 
Soci^  dos  ArtistcH  Dramatiqucs,  and  amongst  the  immcnac  crowd  that 
attended  his  funeral  were,  no  doubt,  hundreds  indebted  to  him  for  on 
easy  career  and  a  sure  means  of  existence. 

Wc  arc  a  long  way  removed  from  the  lime  when  the  life  of  au  artist 
was  one  long  struggle  with  miaery,  when  men  of  the  firvt  class  con- 
tinued obsCTirc  or  barely  maintained  themselves  by  their  works.  Many 
difncullics  still  remain  no  doubt,  hut  how  much  smoother  the  road  bos 
become !  Musiciaus,  more  especially,  found  themselves  in  those  duya 
condemned  to  ohseurity  and  oblivion.  Now,  thanks  to  concerts  nnd 
theatres,  they  can  almost  always  have  the  public  for  their  judges.  The 
Opera  is  nt  present  in  the  hands  of  an  cnter^irisi ng  and  intctligcut 
director,  ?if.  Vaucorbeil,  who  is  anxious  to  rescue  it  firom  the  groove  it 
has  bceu  dnigging  on  in  for  so  loug,  with  its  cununt  repertory  of  two 
or  three  antiqiutod  works,  barely  bringing  out  a  new  one  in  four  or 
fire  years.  True,  wc  have  not  got  beyond  good  intentions  until  now, 
SI.  Gounod  stUI  intending  to  retouch  the  "  Tribu  dc  Za.mora,"  M.  A- 
Tbomns  to  fiuixh  his  "  Fmn^oifc  dc  Rimin!,"  and  If.  Samt-Sacns  still 
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unsuoccssfol  in  getting  his  "  Etieonc  Marcel"  accepted,  ilcsidcs 
Grand  Opera  tliere  is  L'Opcra  Populairc  the  locabotl  la  tbr  Ciahe's  <i 
qanrtcn,  wUicli  iatcmlv,  it  is  naid,  to  revive  ihc  lost  traditious  of  the  tv 
tUeatre,  and  to  l>o  the  theatre  of  tlic  j-onitg  gcucmtioo  and  of  refon 
But  at  present  it  is  to  the  Pasikloup  aud  Cotouae  CouccrU  that  U 
riuDg  muetca-l  school  owes  the  opportuQity  of  making  it»clf  Li-ard,  a; 
the  Farisisn  public  its  familiar  iic<jn»iiitancG  with  foreign  works.  Tli 
great  ri'putalion  M.  Saint-Saeiis  now  viijoys  wuk  made  At  Coloniic 
C'oQcertd  at  tiic  Ch£telet.  Lately  Schumaua'a  "Manfred"  was  glvi 
then".  At  the  Cirque  the  "  Syrujihooic  Paiitastitiuo,"  bj-  Bvrlioz,  w; 
played  with  imincnse  success,  also  fur  thc>  first  time  a  pianoforte  concert 
by  the  RassiBn  ootnpoiicr,  Techaikovsky,  and  M.  Pasdrloup  sburll 
iatcutU  to  give  a  pcrfomiituce  of  the  wltole  of  the  mimic  of  "  I^hcogriu. 

Considered  apart  from  music,  the  theatre  ia  for  from  iiuiiro\-ing,  nn 
has,  morcoTcr,  become  the  scene  of  performances  that  bear  no  relaiio 
to  dramatic  art.  At  the  Nouvcaut4^,  Professor  Ilenuauu,  of  Vicnoa,  i 
pcrformiug  sleight-of-hand  fcat«  bordering  on  the  miraculotts ;  at  th< 
Varictu  the  Haulou-Lucs  huvu  transformed  the  stage  into  a.  gyniDMitiiii 
where  tlicy  defy  crerj'  law  of  cc)tnlibriuiii  and  gravity.  Moldcu 
Marionettes,  altio  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  day,  are  not  n>or 
dialocatcd  or  agile  than  ibcfic  wonderful  mountebanks.  In  the  way  c 
new  plavs  the  great  nigc  at  prcwot  is  "  Jonuthau,*'  M.  Gondinct'a  late; 
work,  Vihieb  is  being  played  at  the  GjTnnase.  Xeithor  its  wit  uor  ita  cicve: 
nesa,  any  more  than  the  talent  of  the  actors,  arc  to  be  denied  ;  but  whi 
arc  vc  to  think  of  a  dramatic  art  wbu4C  sole  end  would  bocdi  to  be  t 
get  accepted  on  the  stage  a  story  so  scandalous  that  a  brief  uceouDt  of 
would  be  intolerable  ?  Dy  dint  of  shifts,  doubtful  insinuations,  fu: 
and  npirit,  the  sight  of  it  is  just  rendered  eodurablc.  No  heed  is  |Mii 
to  truth,  nor  to  cither  cbarncter  or  niaiineni.  It  \»  the  last  attei 
ancc  of  tlie  literary  dccadeurc.  \Vc  thought  that  with  "  Btbe  "  we  ha 
reached  the  utmost  limits  of  this  kind  of  piece  To  "Jonathan"  ia  du 
the  honour  of  hnving  extended  those  limits. 

One  feels  grateful  to  those  who,  like  M.  Clarctie,  dare  to  shed  a  pnra 
atmosphere  orerthc  stage.  "  Lc«  Mirabc^u"  ia  far  frfnn  being  &  mailer 
piece.  It  eshibitSj  like  all  M.  Clarctie's  works,  rather  a  caret 
facility,  but  at  the  same  time  a  true  understanding  of  the  Revolntionar 
period ;  the  tone  ia  strong  and  beuUhyj  and  some  scenes,  in  which  Mdlh 
Rouaseit  shows  herself  a  great  actress,  arc  exceedingly  dramatic.  It 
given  at  an  CQtcq>rising  theatre,  the  Thfiltre  clcH  Nations,  wbieh  is  At 
voting  itself  to  bistorica)  drama,  aud,  iu  a  double  series  of  dnuoatj 
matinees  held  on  Sunday  afternoons,  is  giring,  oa  the  one  hand, 
set  of  plays  relating  to  every  epoch  of  French  history,  on  the  other, 
s«t  of  foreign  plays  translated  into  French,  and  intended  to  promote  tb 
knowleilge  of  the  dramatic  works  of  other  countrici(  anciuut  u  well  i 
modern  ;  an  iugciiiuus  and  liappy  undertaking,  lo  which  wv  ciiiinbt  b 
wish  every  «ucoe<9.  (r.  MfiNon. 
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